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Apples  for  hogs,  19. 

Apples,  preservation  of,  7. 

Anonymous  artieles,  II). 

An  address,  by  a  recent  female  visiter,  to  the  pri.soncrs 

of  the  eastern  penitentiary  of  I'ennsylvania,  ■12. 
Arabia,  65. 

Aborigines  of  South  Africa,  74. 
Allen,  William,  testimony  concerning,  86.  93. 
AnLs'  nest,  86. 
Anecdote  of  a  nut,  127. 
Animal  instinct,  143.  170, 
An  art  preservative,  159. 

Arabia,  Foster's  Historical  Geography  of,  103. 
Ancient  Ninevah,  175. 
Andes,  travelling  over,  1 84. 
Ancient  value  of  manuscripts,  215. 
Algerine  mode  of  hot-bathing,  228. 
Adult  coloured  persons,  evening  scliool,  242. 
Art  of  tioating,  301. 
A  separate  place  for  each  thing,  and  everything  in  its 

place,  302. 
Appearances,  311. 
A  portrait,  323. 
Abbott,  Jolm,  325. 
A  natural  place,  334. 
American  Mocking  Bird,  341. 
Ashby,  Thomas,  350. 
Animals,  354. 

Address  to  parents  and  guardians,  366. 
Avocation,  pursuit  of  business,  375. 
Advertisements,  384. 
Air  engine,  408. 

Baths  in  London,  51. 

British  West  Indies,  83. 

Benedict,  Phebc  D.,  testimony  concerning,  84. 

Boilers,  to  prevent  incrustation  in,  96. 

Butter,  yellow,  96. 

Becfanciers,  a  fact  worth  knowing  for,  1 12. 

Barometer  and  the  tempest,  116. 

Benezet,  Anthony,  119. 

Bible  Association,  132. 

Bevan,Evan,  151. 

Broom-corn,  159. 

Botts,  remedy  for,  167. 

Butter,  to  make  good  in  winter,  179. 

Blacksmith,  another  learned,  179. 

Brain,  its  phenomena,  191. 

Bequests,  191. 

Bible  in  China,  215. 

Blair,  Hugh,  253.  260.  265. 

Bible  Association,  sixteenth  annual  report,  261. 

Bodily   Health   and   Mental   Vigour,   &c.   267.  273. 

281". 
Bow  in  the  clouds,  279. 
Beautiful  invention,  282. 

Bookselling  before  the  invention  of  the  press,  283.  289. 
Be  kind,  287. 

Burlington  steam-mills,  287. 
Ciautiful  experiment,  288. 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  292. 
Beautiful  phenomenon,  295. 

Bookselling  after  tlie  invention  of  printing,  299.  306. 
Bamicker,  Benjamin,  307.  313.  321. 
Bomb-shell,  explosion  of  a,  311. 
Birds,  destruction  of,  314. 
Benevolent  queen,  325. 
Bookselling  abroad,  325.  330.  337.  346. 
Blacks,  instruction  of,  343. 
Bushel  of  grain,  law  relating  to,  359. 
Butter,  to  preserve  fresli,  376. 
Black-lead  mine  in  Ayrshire,  334. 

Curious  and  instructive,  38. 


Church  and  state,  56. 
Curdling  of  milk,  67. 
Chinese  emigration,  70. 
Cinnamon  tree  and  Cocoa  tree,  71. 
Coffee  plantation,  76. 
Chinese  dinner  party,  87. 
Croup,  simple  cure  for,  88. 
Colman's  Reports,  101.  117.  123. 
Carpets,  manufacture  of,  115. 
( 'anton  river,  or  river  Tigris,  129. 
Coloured  Orphans,  report  of  the  association  for  tlie  be- 
nefit of.  New  York,  130. 
Cherokees,  civilization  of  the,  138. 
Colony  of  Pennsylvania,  147.  153. 
Cotton  plant,  149. 
Crisp,  Samuel,  165. 
("aptive  balloons,  167. 
Clay,  I'assius  M.,  address  of,  182.  186. 
Coii'.plamers,  183. 
Charities,  bestowmcnt  of,  184. 
Crime,  causes  of,  191. 
Capital  punishment,  239.  319. 
Children,  an  "  heritage  of  the  Lord,"  243. 
Cherries  without  stones,  244. 
Camels,  their  sense  of  responsibility,  247. 
Church — what  makes  a  true  ?  262. 
Cherokees,  266.  288. 
Cheese,  American  in  England,  272. 
Crisp,  Stephen,  epistle  ot;  275.  285. 292. 
Chirogrophast,  282. 
Climate  of  Russia,  292. 
Crowned  heads,  292. 
Castes,  294. 
Cincinnati,  297. 

Corn  trade  of  tlie  United  States,  298. 
Canadian  geese,  vigilance  of,  307. 
C'olton,  extract  from,  308. 
Cotton  manufactory,  wonders  of  the,  314. 
Church,  state  of  the,  317. 
Chinese  letter,  343. 
Christian  experience,  351 . 
Chinese,  translators  of,  376. 
Clocks,  manufacture  of  in  Connecticut,  367. 
Caswell,  Oliver,  387. 
Curious  nest  in  a  bell-tower,  392. 
Cliinese  superstition,  392. 
Conscience,  410. 
Cidture  of  wheat,  415. 

Dog,  a  sagacious,  88. 
Drover  dog,  139. 
Dant,  Joan,  222. 
Death  of  a  child,  239. 
Dog,  sagacity  of  a,  267. 
Detraction,  270. 
Disciple,  ill-armed,  278. 
Depth  of  roots,  314. 
Dclphine,  shipwreck  of  the,  326.  329. 
Doctrines,  333. 
Discipline,  333. 

Daring  adventure,  and  escape  from   a   volcanic  erup- 
tion, 378. 
Disaffected,  399. 
Durable  paint,  415. 
Declension — restoration,  413. 

Deaths. — Susanna  Sharpless,  8;  Elizabeth  Bacon,  Eli- 
zabeth Dickinson,  12;  Sarah  Cloud,  Jesse  Bailey, 
Joab  Hodgkin,  Mary  Long,  Deborah  Passmore, 
Jolm  Carter,  Isaac  Hayes,  20 ;  Maria  HoUoway, 
32 ;  Samuel  Charter,  William  Cobb,  40  ;  Mary  Cof- 
fin, Elizabeth  Wistar,  Job  Haines,  48  ;  Jesse  Edger- 
ton,  Reuben  Perry,  Asenath  Bales,  Elizabeth  Smith, 
56 ;  Hannah  Gibson,  72  ;  Elizabetli  Robeson,  Mary 


Pierce,  Ehzabeth  M'Grcw,  80;  Carnlinc  Bede,  96  ■ 
John  Sears,  103;  Elizabeth  J.  Sinilli,  Jane  Down- 
ing, Mary  Thomas,  104;  Elizabilh  jloriicy,  Rachel 
Story,  Mary  Robertson,  Uriah  Baldwin,  Sarah  Pan- 
coast,  112  ;  Joseph  Miller,  Amy  Titus,  Jeremiah  H. 
Siler,  120;  Joseph  Ricks,  128;  Mary  Wistar,  Phe- 
be  Woolman,  John  H.  Cresson,  136;  Abby  T.  Hol- 
loway,  .\aron  HoUoway,  Mary  M.  Pope,  Hannah 
Hadley,  Rebecca  Smcdley,  144  ;  Elizabeth  Rlioads, 
Mary  Williams,  Elizabeth  R.  Ashton,  Joseph  Eld- 
ridge,  James  Gibbons,  152;  Thomas  Kite,  Elizabeth 
Smith,  160  ;  Phebe  Willis,  168;  Asa  Barber,  Abra- 
ham Barber,  Eliza  Farrand,  Philadelphia  Pember- 
ton,  176;  Ann  Sheffield,  Sarah  Scull,  184;  Hannah 
Eddy,  Eliza  Williams,  Amos  Austin,  Sarah  B.  Wil- 
litts,  200 ;  Simeon  Pickett,  John  Dickinson,  Eliza- 
beth Lightfoot,  208 ;  Caleb  S.  Folwell,  Mary  H. 
Jones,  Mary  P.  Thorp,  216;  Hannah  W.  Mckeel, 
John  Reeve,  224;  Charity  Stout,  Susanna  Sansom, 
240 ;  Ruth  Sisson,  Rachel  C.  Pusey,  Jonathan  Bye, 
248;  Ann  Hadley,  256;  Martha  C.  Hubbard,  Beu- 
lah  Satterthwaite,  264  ;  Martha  Ecroyd,  272  ;  Amy 
Mckeel,  John  Wood,  Susan  Taber,  280  ;  John  C. 
Haines,  Timothy  Abbott,  296  ;  Ruth  Reeve,  Sarah 
Pennock,  304 ;  Margaret  Estlack,  Isaac  Stokes, 
Sarah  L.  Evens,  312;  Arthur  Howell,  John  Gum- 
mere,  Lydia  Abbott,  320  ;  Mary  Butcher,  John  G. 
Hoskins,  328  ;  Ruth  Hallock,  Hannah  H.  Lamborn, 
336;  Elizabeth  Gibbons,  Elizabeth  G.  Marshall, 
344  ;  Anstis  Mott,  Ann  Lippincott,  Elizabeth  Ran. 
dolph,  352  ;  Charles  Roberts,  Eleanor  Chambers, 
Martha  Willetts,  360  ;  Thomas  Eastburn,  Samuel 
Swayne,  Jacob  Justice,  368  ;  Sarah  Green,  Rhoda 
Kenyon,  376 ;  Rebecca  S.  Bartram,  Catharine  W. 
Martin,  Harrison  RatclifF,  Miriam  Dean,  384  ;  El- 
bridge  M.  Lindly,  Thomas  Liudly,  392 ;  John 
Stout,  Ann  Haines,  400  ;  Zacharias  Coffin,  408 ; 
Stephen  Keese,  416. 

Elections,  12. 

Earthquake  in  the  West  Indies,  19. 

Eothen,  or  Traces  of  Travel,  extracts  from,  50. 

Emjiloyers,  72. 

Electrotype,  80. 

Egyptian  pyramids,  116. 

Education,  Committee  on,  140. 

E.xtremes,  164.  172. 

Extraordinary  event,  167. 

Education,  169. 185.  193.  202.  210.  219.  225.  233. 

Exploring  Expedition  of  the  United  States,  204.  214. 
217.227. 

Error,  247. 

Earthquake  in  Mexico,  263. 

Electro-magnetic  telegraph,  275. 

Eel  and  anchor,  279. 

Education,  284. 

Electricity  and  agriculture,  310. 

Eggs,  preserving  of,  31 5. 

Early  harvesting,  315. 

Exercise,  320. 

Esopian  relic,  339. 

Excommunication.  350. 

Eustatius,  350. 

Example,  351. 

Export,  new  article  of,  352. 

Execution,  preaching  at  an,  371. 

European  railroads,  383. 

Early  Friends.  An  examination  of  some  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  early  Friends,  by  Henry  Bewley,  390. 

Extracts,  3.  11,  12.  18,  19,  20.  26.  32.  37,  38.  44.  55. 
60.  72.  76.  88.  94.  103.  129. 142.  149.  192.  216.  220. 
2.32.  235,  236.  239.  244.  287,  288.  316.  344.  346, 
347.  351.356.364.368.371. 

Editorial. — Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  8 ;  iiamphlet  pub- 


lished  in  London,  12  ;  remarks  on  "  anonymous  ar- 
ticles," 20  ;  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  32  ;  notice  of 
D.  L.  Dix,  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  40 ;  remarks 
on  the  "  Suggestions  on  Home  Education,"  and  the 
"  Sabbath,"  48  ;  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  56  ; 
ventilation,  60 ;  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting, 
Pennsylvania  Journal  of  Prison  Discipline,  &c.,  72; 
Indiana  and  Baltimore  Yearly  Meetings,  80  ;  "  the 
Land  of  Israel,"  Ottawa  Indians,  96;  modern  abo- 
litionists versus  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends, 
104;  Friends'  Tracts,  112;  Friends'  Library,  120; 
Lewis's  Trigonometry,  128;  Samuel  and  Mary 
Neale,  the  Shelter,  136;  memorial  against  tlie  an- 
nexation of  Texas  of  the  New  York  Meeting  for 
Sufferings,  144;  abolitionists  in  southern  prisons, 
notice  of  tlie  address  by  J.  R.  Tyson,  152  ;  soap  so- 
cieties, 160;  Journal  of  Prison  Discipline,  Delia 
Webster,  168 ;  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting, 
John  Randolph's  will,  176;  Cassius  M.  Clay's  ad- 
dress, 184  ;  annexation  of  Texas,  Delia  Webster, 
Cuba  slave-trade,  192  ;  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  200  ;  Exploring  expedition,  208  ;  assist- 
ant teachers  at  Haverford,  216;  Tract  Association, 
rain  in  Indiana,  223  ;  Friends  in  Norway,  232  ;  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  248  ;  suSFerings  of  the  Indians  west 
of  the  I\Iississippi,  256  ;  Bible  Association,  Peace 
Society,  264;  capital  punishment,  272;  Journal  of 
Prison  Discipline  and  Philanthropy,  280 ;  notice  of 
"  Life  in  the  Insect  World,"  288 ;  New  York  Year- 
ly Meeting,  304  ;  notice  of  communications,  Tex- 
as, 312;  New  England  Yearly  Meeting,  320;  the 
great  fires,  328 ;  New  England  Yearly  Meeting, 
departure  of  John  Pease  and  Isabel  Casson,  33b' ; 
notice  of  the  Memoir  of  Frederick  Smith,  344;  re- 
marks on  the  account  of  London  Yearly  Meeting 
in  the  London  Friend,  fire  in  New  York,  return  to 
America  of  Dugan  and  Asenath  Clark  and  Sarah 
Emlen,  352  ;  aimcxation  of  Texas,  360  ;  slavery  in 
Brazil,  384 ;  advertisements,  392 ;  Captain  Fre- 
mont's Report,  400  ;  Public  Services  of  SaraliGrubb, 
408;  conclusion  of  the  volume,  416. 

Fashicn  a  tyrant,  8. 

Fishing  creek,  29. 

Fox,  Maria,  testimony  concerning,  31.  39. 

Friends  and  separatists,  46.  53.  61. 

Fire-escape,  48. 

Fish,  destruction  of,  on  the  coast,  149. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  atmosphere,  150. 

Force  of  habit,  147. 

Fossil  remains,  155. 

Fox,  George,  letter  of,  155. 

Fremont's  expedition,  1 63. 

Farm  cultivated  by  the  insane,  179. 

Filial  duties,  190. 

Fish  without  eyes,  207. 

Faith  illustrated,  212. 

Faithftilness,  231. 

Friends'  Asylmn,  241.249. 

Fothergill,  extracts  from,  272.  286.  296.  298. 

Farrington,  extract,  286. 

Friends'  books,  319. 

Fothergill,  Samuel,  letter  from,  327. 

Foxes,  anecdote  of  two,  359. 

Frith,  John,  376. 

Fremont,  Captain,  report  of  the  exploring   expedition 

to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  395.  402.  415. 
Flowers,  to  restore,  416. 
Fugitive  slave,  416. 
Factory  girls'  savings,  416. 

Garden  in  midsummer,  an  old,  27. 

Grubb,  Sarah,  letter  to  Henry  Hull,  63. 

Gough,  James,  157. 

Geology  of  New  Hampshire,  159. 

Geographical  researches,  161. 

(Jold  produce  of  Siberia,  161. 

Great  natiu-al  curiositv,  180. 

Gcyer,  215. 

Glass,  237. 

Good  example,  267. 

Gutta  pcrclia,  279. 

Gawthorp,  Thomas,  300. 

Grave,  David,  334. 

Grapevine,  on  the  cultivation   of  the,   347.   361.  374. 

385.  393.  409. 
Gulf  stream,  new  theory  of  the,  384. 
Grubb,  Sarah,  public  services  of,  405.  410. 


Glass,  to  join  broken,  411. 

Home  education,  45. 

Hooe,  Nathaniel,  wiU  of,  48. 

Hya;na,  59. 

Hadramant,  its  swallowing  sands,  162. 

Houston's  Texas,  174.  177.  187.  194.  209.  218.  234. 

Heart,  mechanism  of  the,  192. 

Harris's  South  Africa,  198. 

Hydraulic  engine,  240. 

Hcuiter  and  Vclpeau,  246. 

Humanity,  272. 

Horticulture,  290. 

Hoyland,  Barbara,  300. 

Holy  Scriptures,  310. 

History  of  the  religious  progress  of  the  "People  called 

"Quakers,"   in   Pennsylvania,    by   Samuel    Smith, 

304.372.381.388.  406'.  414. 
Hedgerows,  benefit  of,  392. 

Ice,  production  of,  in  a  red-hot  crucible,  88. 

Isthmus  of  Panama,  116. 

Interesting  trial,  119. 

Isabella  of  Spain,  143. 

Indians,  143. 

Iowa,  167. 

Insanity  among  Friends,  misapprehensions  on,  189. 

Interesting  incident,  208. 

Indigo,  substitute  for,  272. 

Interesting  fact,  296. 

Increase  of  population,  312. 

Iron  mountain,  320. 

Iron  ore,  important  discoveries  of,  339. 

Improvements,  339. 

Iron,  consumption  of,  in  England,  383. 

Iron,  392. 

Insanity  in  the  L^nited  States,  416. 

Johnson,  Henry,  128. 

Jew,  a  converted,  spiritual  views  of,  146. 

Jesting,  habit  of,  152. 

Jews,  movements  among,  192. 

Justice,  Jolm,  his  last  days,  196. 

Kindness,  67. 
Kangaroo,  the  grey,  231. 

Lord  Rosse's  telescope,  18. 

Loss  is  loss,  31. 

Let  brotherly  love  continue,  54. 

Louis  Philippe,  80. 

London,  86. 

"Love  one  another,"  127. 

Liberality  of  an  American  merchant,  149. 

Lithographic  stone  in  Canada,  174. 

Lion's  roar  in  the  desert,  179. 

Locusts,  terrible  devastation  by,  180. 

Land  tenure,  200. 

Learning,  the  right  use  of,  222. 

Lunatics,  periodical  work  conducted  by,  225. 

Lead  caves  of  Missouri,  247. 

Languages  in  Great  Britain,  270. 

Lancaster,  Lydia,  letter  to  S.  Fothergill,  294. 

London  Yearly  Meeting,  334.  340. 

Lunatic  asylum.  New  Jersey,  351. 

Light  at  the  south,  356. 

Life  in  the  sewers,  367. 

London  epistle,  381. 

Longevity  in  Wilmington,  416. 

Mediterranean  wheat,  3. 

Mmnniy  wheat,  3. 

Mending  a  tree,  28. 

Morse's  telegraph,  56. 

Market  in  Tennessee,  83. 

Madeira,  87. 

Magnetic  telegraph,  130. 

Manufactures,  180. 

Marriage  portion  fund,  192. 

Marriage,  207. 

Matcrn,  John,  228.  236. 

Moral  man,  the,  246. 

Moneymaker,  tlie,  246. 

Miniature  steam-engine,  248. 

Moccasin  snake,  301. 

Menai  straits,  proposed  railway  across,  320. 

Moral  courage  better  tlian  military,  325. 

Mastodon,  skeleton,  360. 


Meetings  for  discipline,  364. 

Mosaics,  416. 

Marriages. — Thomas  E.  Steere,  to  Rebecca  Wing,  8; 
Charles  L.  Sharpless,  to  Anna  R.  Williams,  12 ; 
James  Clapp,  to  Emily  T.  Wheeler ;  John  B.  Cren- 
shaw, to  Rachel  Hoge,  20  ;  Alexander  Haviland,  to 
Judith  M.  Griffin  ;  William  Tatnall,  to  Rachel  B. 
Moon;  Nathan  Hilles,  to  Sarah  H.  Letchworth; 
Edward  Simmons,  to  Deborah  J.  Bunting,  40 ;  Wat- 
son J.  Welding,  to  Sarah  Haviland  ;  Hillory  W. 
Perkins,  to  Asenath  C.  Mayo  ;  William  Kinsey,  to 
Mary  S.  Lippincott,  48 ;  Parvin  Masters,  to  Narcis- 
sa  V.  Mendenhall,  56  ;  George  Gaskill,  to  Anna 
Haines  ;  Josiah  Jones,  to  Mary  Hart,  60  ;  Joseph 
Bailey,  to  .\chsali  Edgerton,  112;  William  Mickle, 
to  Mary  Evans,"  128  :  William  Harrison  Malone,  to 
Jane  G.  Kinsey  ;  Abram  P.  Morgan,  to  Jane  Fell ; 
Daniel  J.  Morrell,  to  Susanna  L.  Stackhouse,  168; 
Nathan  Hunt,  to  Mary  A.  Knowles  ;  Jonathan  Bell, 
to  Martha  White,  176;  .Solomon  Jones,  to  Mary 
Caulk,  184;  Andrew  D.  Tomlinson,  to  Ruth  Had- 
ley  ;  Charles  Conrad,  to  Sally  Ann  Sinton,  192 ; 
Thomas  Lippincott,  to  Dinah  Hilles,  200  ;  William 
Wilson  King,  to  Lucy  Hartshorne  ;  Nathan  S.  Yar- 
nall,  to  Philena  .Sharpless,  208  ;  Nathan  Leeds,  to 
Sarah  Ann  Andrews,  224  ;  Thomas  Sattcrthwaite, 
to  Phebe  H.  Fletcher,  232  ;  William  Gummere,  to 
Martha  M.  Morris,  240  ;  John  Wistar,  to  Letitia  M. 
Acton  ;  James  Hopkins  Redman,  to  Harriet  Ofiley, 
256  ;  Samuel  H.  Clapp,  to  Phebe  M.  Kimber,  272  ; 
Henry  Warrington,  to  Margaret  Comfort,  280 ;  Na- 
thaniel Randolph,  to  Phebe  H.  Sinton,  296  ;  Wil- 
liam S.  Hutton,  to  Hannah  Wetherill,  312  ;  Henry 
Drinker,  to  Frances  C.  Morton  ;  Edward  S.  Sim- 
mons,  to  Sarah  C.  Howell,  320  ;  Joseph  Tatum,  to 
Hannah  M.  Whitall,  328  ;  Joseph  Pusey,  to  Rebec- 
ca P.  Rhoads,  336;  Addison  Coffin,  to  Emily  Had- 
ley,  344  ;  Joseph  Jones,  to  Ann  Eliza  Haines  ;  Wil- 
liam G.  Kinsey,  to  Ann  Evans,  368  ;  Labin  Rubot- 
tom,  to  Anna  Hill,  400. 

New  South  Wales,  from  Meredith's  Views  in,  139. 

North  American  Indians,  156. 

Novel  feat,  1 63. 

North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting,  174. 

Nautical  heroism,  291. 

Noble  revenge,  298. 

Newly  discovered  land  renovator,  314. 

National  observatory,  339. 

"  Our  soul  waifeth  for  tlie  Lord  :  he  is  our  help  and 
our  shield,"  111. 

Orange  groves  of  St.  Michael,  143. 

Old  maxims  better  than  new  proverbs,  214. 

Ohio  legislature,  and  the  people  of  colour,  in  connec- 
tion witli  our  Society,  244.  251.  257. 

Oregon  territory,  extent  of,  314. 

Our  Rehgious  Society,  318. 

Old  school  negro,  325. 

Onions,  380. 

Oneness,  390. 

Parrish,  John,  5. 

Parnel,  James,  6. 

Petrified  forest,  near  Cairo,  12. 

Perfection,  14. 

Power  of  the  gospel,  16. 

Pitcher  plant,  59. 

Political,  60. 

Public  debt  of  England,  71. 

Porosity  of  the  skin,  72. 

Plainness  of  dress,  77. 

Paper-mills  in  the  United  States,  86. 

Prison  discipline,  92. 

Practice,  102. 

Providence,  124. 

Peace,  126. 

Poor  children,  Philadelphia  association  of  Friends  for 

the  instruction  of,  report  of,  127. 
Popular  press,  149. 
Plants,  rapid  growth  of,  143. 
Pagan  moralist,  149. 
Pool  of  Siloam,  149. 
Pcnn,  extracts  from,  163.  168.  175,  176.  184.205.998. 

301.  303.  368. 
Paris,  cold  weather  in,  171. 
Pennsylvania  public  schools,  171. 
Pride  and  poverty,  180. 
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Puncluility,  191. 

Public  sewers,  196. 

Peace  principle,  '.il3. 

Puse^'isrn,  24:2. 

Paint  rock,  Tennessee,  263. 

Pyrenees,  adventure  in  tlic,  266. 

Pennock,  Caleb,  271.277. 

Philanthropic  idea,  272. 

Payton,  extracts  from,  272. 

Portable  life  boat,  288. 

Philadelphia,  290. 

Pittsburgh  manufactures,  291. 

Printing  and  printing  presses,  296. 

Pilgrims,  the,  309.  315. 

Protestants,  origin  of,  333. 

Phenomenon  at  St.  Helena,  338. 

Proprietary  coriespondence,  345.  353.  362.  369.  377. 
386.  394.  402.  412. 

Plants,  370. 

Parks  and  public  grounds  of  London,  371. 

Paper,  new  material  for,  384. 

Plants,  how  they  receive  their  carbon,  395. 

Peach  trees,  decay  in,  399. 

Poetry. — Original. — Beer-Lahia  Roi,  8  ;  lines  on  Mun- 
cy,  12  ;  memories  of  the  past,  32  ;  Christ  our  crown, 
42  ;  retrospection  ;  "  thou  slialt  reap  if  thou  faint 
not,"  76  ;  on  the  death  of  Henrietta  Winters,  85  ; 
to  a  young  Friend,  103  ;  the  old  and  new  year,  117  ; 
the  pilgrim  instructed,  119  ;  to  a  Friend,  on  a  reli 
gious  visit,  120 ;  lines  to  a  Friend,  128 ;  wisdom, 
132;  to  my  easy  chair,  136;  lines  suggested  by  the 
death  of  Thomas  Kite,  168;  things  I  love,  189; 
"  how  much  owest  thou  ?"  223  ;  wild  flowers,  232 ; 
stanzas,  "  how  oil  are  covenants  renewed  and  brok- 
en," 236  ;  Laura  Bridgman,  244 ;  meditation,  253  ; 
hope  on !  256 ;  lines  suggested  by  the  remark, 
"there  is  no  safety  but  in  our  Father's  house,"  268 ; 
lines  on  the  death  of  Rachel  C.  Bartram,  288 ;  lights 
of  the  world,  295 ;  the  sowers,  324 ;  lines  on  the 
death  of  John  Troubat ;  there  is  no  such  word  as 
fail ;  a  living  and  a  dead  faith,  352 ;  let  there  be 
light,  400. 
Selected. — The  departed  child,  37  ;  no  concealment, 
56 ;  the  house  of  prayer,  60 ;  ruins  of  Kenilworth 
castle,  69  ;  Isabel,  96  ;  the  autumn  wind,  112  ;  I'll 
love  no  more,  152  ;  lines  taken  from  the  tombstone  of 
Margaret  Scott,  163;  on  the  death  of  a  minister, 
168;  to  the  memory  of  Richard  Jordan,  176;  the 
gaslights,  176;  the  return  of  the  ships,  181;  the 
erring,  189  ;  George  Dilwyn,  200;  George  Dilwyn, 
thouglit  and  deed,  208  ;  "  when  is  the  time  to  die  '" 
212  ;  gone,  216  ;  on  the  death  of  two  Friends,  236  ; 
the  sun  and  moon,  264  ;  morning  and  evening,  268  ; 
not  on  the  battle  field,  277  ;  an  hour  at  the  old  play- 
ground, 284 ;  inscription,  by  Southey,  309  ;  the  bu- 
rial ground  at  Sidon,  312  ;  plea  in  anguish,  324  ; 
little  streams,  333 ;  we  are  growing  old,  340  ;  stan- 
zas, 344  ;  speak  gently,  360  ;  go  forth  into  the  coun- 
try, 373  ;  to  wee  Willie,  384 ;  a  name  in  the  sand, 
388. 

Quebec,  late  fire  at,  319. 
Quebec,  another  fire  at,  351. 

Relics  of  the  past.— No.  34,  4  ;  No.  35,  13  ;  No.  36, 
21  ;  No.  37,  29  ;  No.  38,  37  ;  No.  39,  44  ;  No.  40, 
52  ;  No.  41,  62  ;  No.  42,  69  ;  No.  43,  78  ;  No.  44, 
85  ;  No.  45,  95  ;  No.  46, 109  ;  No.  47,  125  ;  No.  48,: 
134 ;  No.  49,  141 ;  No.  50,  181. 

Robson,  Elizabeth,  15. 

Railways  in  Prussia,  19. 


Ramble   on   the   banks   of  the   Wye,   'rjm   Country 

Strolls,  by  Old  Humphrey,  82.  89. 
Reading  book  for  Friends'  schools,  118. 
Rivers,  declivity  of,  126. 
Kevenae  of  the  clergy,  149. 
Railroads  in  the  United  .Stales,  175. 
Run  down  the  rapids,  204. 
Raven  anecdote,  208. 
Richardson,  Thomas,  239. 
Roman  Catliohcs  in  the  United  .States,  267. 
Robins,  276. 

Rosse's  telescope,  282.  290. 
Rain,  286. 
Rock  city,  297. 
Race  course  at  Camden,  305. 
Religious  sympathy,  317. 
Restoration  from  apparent  death,  359. 
Reflections  occasioned  by  attending  the   fimeral  of  a 

youth,  &c.,  390. 
Rather  remarkable,  410. 

Singular  fact,  10. 

Sell-supporting  industrial  school,  10. 

Slavery  and  tlie  slave-trade,  ap]>eal  on  the  iniquity  of, 

18.  28. 
Salt  and  soot,  19. 
Schoharie  cave,  34. 
Slavery,  55. 

Slave,  discharge  of  a,  important  decision,  55. 
Squirrels,  59. 

Strawberry,  white  native,  96. 
Sea,  the  calling  of  the,  102. 
Solitude,  126. 

Shelter  for  coloured  orphans,  133. 
Sincerity,  167. 
Succession,  a,  167. 
Sulphuric  acid  as  a  manure,  167. 
Schuylkill  coal  region  statistics,  167. 
Spare  minutes,  207. 
St.  Louis,  216. 

Stanbury  Ycirly  Meeting,  229. 
State  of  society,  238. 
Sugar  cane  in  West  Georgia,  243. 
Stationery  for  Congressmen,  247. 
Soldier's  testimony,  248. 
Society  of  Friends  in  1755,268. 
Syrian  atmosphere,  272. 
Sting-rays  in  the  Takatu,  275. 
Slave  case  in  Indiana,  298. 
.Slaves  in  St.  Bartholomew  liberated,  312. 
Small  matters,  325. 
Smith,  Frederick,  memoirs  of  the  late,  342.  346.  357 

365.  373.  379.  389.  397.  404. 
Superintending  Providence,  358. 
Sealing  wax,  359. 

South  sea  islanders,  their  fondness  for  bathing,  376. 
Saltpetre,  384. 

.Shepherd  and  his  sheep,  392, 
Scripture,  illustration  of,  392. 
Smith,  the  razor-strop  man,  392. 
Straightforwardness,  399. 
Solicitude  about  reputation,  400, 
Silver  mines  in  North  Carolina,  410. 
Steamboat  building,  416. 
Slavery  in  Mississippi,  416. 

Turkeys,  raising  of;  7. 

The  land  of  Irsael,  9.  17.  25.  33.41.49.  57.  67.73.81. 

90.  97.  107. 
Tracts,  32. 
The  Sabbath,  47.  51. 


Tree,  a  singular,  59.  ^'^(''^  "^ 

Tree,  the  traveller's,  59.  «?    i 

The  business  of  life,  68.  '\f 

Touching,  71. 

The  more  sure  word  of  prophecy,  77. 
The  pale  horse,  79. 
Thrilling  incident,  80. 
The  p,ast  year,   110. 
Telescope,  the  leviathan,  115. 
Tallow  manufacture,  116. 
Texas — slavery,  135.  137.  145. 

Texas — memorial   of  Friends  of  New  York  to  Con- 
gress, 141. 
The  sea,  149. 
Thomson,  William,  170. 
Tobacco  around  j>each  trees,  175. 
Things  as  they  were,  and  as  they  are,  190. 
Tooth-ache,  remedy  for,  192. 
Thrilling  incident,  199. 
Thomson,  William,  205.  213. 
Tract  Association  of  Friends,  220. 
Trust  in  Providence,  263. 
TiUotson,  extracts  from,  304.  312. 
Thetraveller,  322.  331. 
The  two  Seeds,  348. 

Tomlinson,  Dr.,  extract  from  a  letter  of,  356. 
Tar  and  turpentine,  how  obtained,  371. 
Telegraph,  extension  of  the  United  States,  400. 

Unprofitable  reading,  72, 
Unity,  77. 

Vegetable  oils,  28. 

Visit  to  the  public  institutions  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  35. 

Ventilation,  &c.,  87. 

Ventilation,  essays  on.— No.  1,  99  ;  No.  2, 105;  No.  3, 

113;  No.  4,  121. 
Vesuvius,  the  crater  of,  159. 
Ventilation,  159. 
Venning,  extract  from,  159. 
Vatican,  215. 
Vaccination,  351. 
Vinegar  from  beets,  416. 

Walker,  Isaac,  1. 

White  daisy,  3. 

What  London  is,  11. 

Water-melon  syrup,  32. 

Winter,  117. 

Whaling,  142. 

Wonder  of  art,  192. 

Wilkinson  and  Story,  197. 

Wisconsin,  207. 

W^here  am  I  going  ?  221. 

War,  247. 

Waldenses,  206. 

Waterspout,  from  notes  taken  at  the  time,  291. 

Waterspout,  fatal  effects  of  one,  292. 

White  slavery  in  Wallachia,  297. 

Wild  pigeons,  298. 

Wonderful  cave,  303. 

Walking,  320. 

Who  is  Old  Humphrey  ?  324. 

Windows  cleaned  by  steam,  355. 

Wheeler,  extract  from,  355. 

Weeds  in  alleys,  376. 

Word  of  God,  398. 

Yearly  Meeting,  255. 

Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  Ireland,  313. 
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ISAAC  WALKER. 

A  Short  Account,  of  Isaac  Walker,  tcho  died 
1843,  aged  eighteen  years.  York,  Eng., 
1844. 

Isaac  Walker,  the  subject  of  this  brief 
memoir,  was  the  second  son  of  Peter  and 
Mary  Walker,  of  Dean  Scales,  near  Cocker- 
mouth,  Cumberland  ;  he  was  born  the  7lh  of 
Second  month,  1825.  From  a  child  he  was  of  a 
sweet  disposition,  and  being  endued  with  a 
good  understanding,  and  a  quickness  of  per- 
ception, he  sought  the  company  of  individuals 
of  more  experience  than  himself.  He  was 
nevertheless  fond  of  play,  and  was  not  unfre- 
quently  led  into  childish  follies,  for  which  he 
afterwards  endured  much   heartfelt  sorrow. 

About  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age,  he  was 
sent  to  Wigton  School,  where  he  remained  as 
a  scholar,  three  years,  after  which  he  was 
taken  as  an  apprentice.  He  fulfilled  the  du- 
ties of  this  situation  in  an  exemplary  manner, 
and  by  the  propriety  of  his  conduct,  and  the 
amiability  of  his  disposition,  he  endeared  him- 
self to  all  around  him. 

It  was  during  this  period,  and  when  Isaac 
Walker  was  rather  more  than  fifteen  years  of 
age,  that  an  event  of  a  very  impressive  na- 
ture took  place  in  the  school,  viz.  the  removal 
by  death,  after  a  protracted  illness,  of  one  of 
the  boys,  in  whom  the  power  of  Divine  Grace 
was  remarkably  exemplified,  and  who  had 
been  his  intimate  friend  and  companion.* 

The  following  extracis  are  from  Isaac 
Walker's  letters,  written  at  this  period. 

Brookficld,  First  mp.  2yih,184I. 
The  time  has  now  arrived,  a  time  which  I 
have  long  anticipated,  when  my  late  school- 
fellow, P.  W.  Hall,  is  about  to  be  gathered  to 
his  rest.  In  all  probability,  he  is  now  laid 
upon  that  bed  from  which  he  will  never  rise, 
and  his  flitting  hours  are  numbered,  and  his 
existence  here  about  to  be  terminated  in 
death  ;  but  how  pleasing  is  it  to  observe  his 
pious  resignation,  and  firm  belief  in  the  mer- 
cy and  long  suffering  of  the  One  Great  Sacri- 


*  P,  W.  Hall,  of  whom  a  brief  memoir  was  published 
in  1841.  Republished  in  "The  Friend,"  vol.  17,  pages 68, 


fice,  made  for  mankind,  by  the  Beloved  Son, 
who,  to  use  one  P.  W.  H.'s  expressions  to  day, 
"  Left  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  and  came 
and  offered  himself  for  guilty  man." 

Brookfield,  Second  mo.  8lh,  1641. 
Dear  Sisters  : — I  hope  soon  to  have  a  little 
more  leisure,  for  since  \V.  A.  G.'s  departure, 
ipuch  labour  has  rested  upon  me.  But  such 
times  are,  or  may  be,  very  useful  ;  for  it  is 
then,  that  the  mind  finding  peace  from  no  oth- 
er source,  turns,  ardently  turns,  to  the  Foun- 
tain of  All  light  and  life,  and  seeks  the  pre- 
sence of  Him,  whose  arm  is  strong  to  deliver, 
and  whose  right  hand  is  able  to  save  to  the 
very  uttermost.  P.  W.  H.  still  languishes 
upon  the  bed  of  death,  the  last,  and  in  some 
instances,  the  pleasantest  period  of  life  here 
below  ;  and  truly  it  seems  to  be  such  with 
him.  His  mind,  freed  alike  from  the  cares 
and  pleasures  of  this  life,  turns  to  God  and  to 
that  happy  land,  on  which  his  thoughts  are 
centred.  Ah  !  happy  state  !  How  glorious 
to  leave  every  cumbrance  behind,  and  to  soar 
in  faith  to  the  land  of  peace,  in  hourly  expec- 
tation of  quitting  this  forever,  and  of  being 
added  to  the  "  hundred  and  forty  and  four 
thousand,"  who  are  continually  praising  the 
Lord  God  and  the  Lamb. — 

Isaac  Walker  had  a  strong  predilection  for 
Natural  History,  and  often  devoted  his  leisure 
hours  to  the  study  of  it.  It  is  interesting  to 
know,  that  even  in  this,  his  favourite  pursuit, 
he  was  careful  to  preserve  a  very  tender  con- 
science, and  also  to  watch  over  the  boys  who 
had  a  similar  taste;  instructing  them  strictly 
to  avoid  any  approach  to  cruelty. 

About  the  close  of  this  year, (1841,)  he  was 
liberated  from  his  engagement  at  school,  from 
an  apprehension  that  his  health  was  loo  deli- 
cate, to  permit  him  to  fulfil  the  arduous  duties 
of  the  situation  ;  indications  of  pulmonary  dis- 
ease having  frequently  appeared. 

After  having  been  at  home  some  months, 
his  health  appeared  so  far  recruited,  as  to  in- 
duce him  to  wish  to  return  to  the  school, 
which  he  did  in  the  Fourth  month,  1842,  but 
thesymptomsof  the  diseaseagain  making  their 
appearance,  and  in  a  more  alarming  degree, 
he  finally  relinquished  his  situation. 

Notwithstanding  the  blamelessness  of  his 
life  and  conversation  in  the  sight  of  men,  he 
was  made  deeply  to  feel  the  corruptions  of  his 
own  heart  when  brought  under  "  the  spirit  of 
judgment  and  burning."  When  retiring  to  rest 
on  the  7th  of  Fifth  month,  he  thus  express- 
ed himself:  "  I  have  sunk  deep,  very  deep, 
into  iniquity,  yet  I  believe,  if  1  should  be  call- 
ed away  soon,  it  will  not  be  without  a  hope  of 
forgiveness." 

Fifth  mo.  inih.  His  sister  had  been  alluding 
to  the  many  advantages  he  had  enjoyed,  be- 


yond the  lot  of  most.  "Yes,"  he  replied, 
"  whatever  use  I  may  have  made  of  them  ;  I 
feel  however,  very  calm,  and  so  free  from 
temptation,  that  I  am  persuaded  the  Almighty's 
arms  are  underneath  for  my  support."  Ad- 
ding, "  I  have  been  a  great  sinner,  my  sins 
are  more  than  the  hairs  of  my  head,  but  the 
blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin." 
"  Yea,  though  my  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they 
shall  be  as  snow,  though  they  be  red  like 
crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool."  "  The  Lord 
is  good  and  gracious,  slow  to  anger,  and  of 
great  mercy."  On  his  sister  remarking  to 
him,  that  if  he  were  taken  in  early  life,,  he 
would  escape  many  troubles,  he  replied, 
"  Yes,  I  should  escape  a  flood  of  iniquity.  I 
scarcely  expect  to  recover,  and  I  scarcely  de- 
sire it;  I  have  no  will  of  my  own;  the  will 
of  the  Lord  be  done." 

On  the  26th  of  Fifth  month, he  was  informed 
that  the  medical  attendants  now  considered 
his  case  beyond  their  skill.  He  received  this 
information  with  the  greatest  calmness,  and 
meekly  replied,  "I  thought  so:  for  the  last 
few  days  I  have  felt  that  1  must  go,  and  I  have 
no  wisii  that  it  should  be  otherwise." 

During  the  day,  he  was  very  composed, 
often  dwelling  on  the  love  and  mercy  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus;  a  theme  on  which  he  loved 
to  muse.  In  the  evening  he  expressed  himself 
thus,  "  I  am  lost  in  wonder,  when  I  consider 
how  often  I  have  backslided,  after  having  for 
some  time  been  enabled  to  do  right ;  and  when 
again  made  sensible  of  my  sins,  with  a  desire 
to  turn  from  them,  how  ready  the  Lord  has 
been  to  receive  me  !  His  mercy  is  unbound- 
ed !  Oh!  what  an  awful  thing  it  must  be, 
when  an  unrepenting  profligate  is  informed, 
that  he  must  die  in  a  short  time." 

Fifth  mo.  31st.  He  said,  "  Satan  has  been 
tempting  me  with  the  query,  '  How  canst 
thou  be  saved,  seeing  thou  hast  done  nothing 
to  promote  the  glory  of  God  V  But  I  have 
just  been  thinking,  ii'  my  life  were  spared  to 
three  score  years  and  ten,  I  should  still  have 
nothing  of  my  own  to  trust  to.  No  :  it  is  all 
through  mercy,  pure,  unmerited  mercy." 

On  one  occasion,  after  sitting  in  stillness 
for  some  time,  he  thus  expressed  himself,  "  It 
is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
living  God;  it  makes  the  flesh  to  tremble, 
whilst  the  renewed  spirit  may  rejoice.  Oh! 
the  Lord  is  merciful,  ever  ready  to  forgive 
.the  repentant  sinner."  In  a  time  of  mental 
anxiety,  he  told  one  of  his  sisters,  that  he  had 
very  frequently  supplicated,  that,  if  it  pleased 
his  Heavenly  Father,  he  might  have  a  yet 
clearer  evidence  that  all  his  sins  were  forgiv- 
en ;  and  that,  during  the  night  before,  whilst 
thus  engaged,  the  query.  Where  is  thy  faith  1 
passed  quickly  through  his  mind,  conveying 
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both  reproof  and  encouragement.  Since  then 
all  fear  of  death  had  been  taken  away. 

Sixth  mo.  1st.  The  dear  invalid's  spirit  -was 
refreshed  by  an  acceptable  religions  visit  from 
some  friends.  When  they  were  gone,  he  re- 
marked, "  What  a  delightful  opportunity  we 
have  had;  oh!  it  was  sweet!"  He  then 
spoke  of  the  great  love  of  God,  in  having 
drawn  him  as  out  of  a  deep  pit,  and  freely  for- 
given all  his  sins  :  saying,  "  they  are  all  wash- 
ed away  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  What 
encouragement  there  is  in  tiie  Scriptures  of 
Truth,  to  the  repentant  sinner.  Tlie  promi- 
ses are  all  to  him,  whose  heart  is  changed." 
He  appeared  at  this  time  much  cheered  by  the 
passage,  "  The  Lord  looketh  at  the  heart," 
saying,  "  How  very  good  we  may  appear  unto 
men,  whilst  the  heart  is  estranged  from  God  ; 
but  the  heart  must  be  changed,  and  then  we 
may  look  for  forgiveness.  It  would  profit 
nothing,  if  we  wept  for  a  whole  week,  if  it 
were  only  the  workings  of  tlie  passions  :  we 
must  feel  our  sins  a  burden,  we  must  hate  all 
sin;  and  then.  He  who  died  for  our  sins,  has 
promised  to  give  rest  to  such  as  seek  Him. 
When  I  consider  what  a  few  filthy  rags  I 
have,  to  lay  in  the  scales  against  mountains 
of  sin,  I  marvel  much  at  the  love  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus." 

One  day,  in  the  fluctuations  of  the  disorder, 
it  was  remarked  to  him,  that  he  appeared  a 
little  stronger ;  he  replied,  "I  may  improve 
for  a  time,  but  I  have  no  thoughts  of  perma- 
nent recovery,  neither  do  I  desire  it  ;  but  not 
my  will  be  done." 

On  another  occasion,  when  much  exhaust- 
ed, a  person  who  was  present  said,  it  was 
trying  to  see  one  so  young  so  reduced  by  ill- 
ness. He  replied,  "  1  would  not  exchange  my 
situation  with  any  one  possessing  all  the 
health  and  strength  this  world  can  bestow, 
without  the  peace  of  mind  I  now  enjoy." 

Seventh  month  6th.  On  one  of  his  sisters 
saying,  she  thought  his  strength  was  decreas- 
ing, he  sweetly  answered,  "  Yes,  I  am  getting 
nearer  and  nearer  to  my  everlasting  rest. 
Oh  !  it  is  a  happy  thought,  iliut  I  have  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  die.  Rest  assured  tliat 
whenever  the  change  takes  place,  whether 
suddenly  or  more  gradually,  I  have  now  no 
doubt  all  will  be  well.  I  am  going  to  the 
mansions  of  endless  bliss,  '  where  tears  are 
wiped  from  every  eye,  and  sorrows  are  un- 
known.' The  Lord  is  indeed  very  merciful 
to  me,  and  I  firmly  believe,  He  will  bear  me 
up  above  every  trial  and  temptation.  Satan 
does  at  times  tempt  me  to  doubt,  but  the  Lord 
preserves  me  above  all."  At  another  time, 
he  spoke  largelv  of  that  sweetly  absorbing 
theme,  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  say- 
ing, "  Where  could  such  poor  mortals  as  we 
look,  if  it  were  not  for  a  Saviour?  But  our 
finite  comprehension  can  form  no  idea  of  this 
love  ;  we  may  admire  and  be  lost  in  amaze- 
ment, but  we  can  do  nothing  more  whilst 
here.  Oli !  there  is  no  joy  like  the  jny  which 
the  righteous  feel :  there  may  be  sensual 
pleasure  felt  at  limns  by  the  wicked,  but  no 
real  joy  or  comfort,  for  they  arc  like  the  trou- 
bled sea,  when  it  cannot  rest,  whose  waters 
cast  up  mire  and  dirt.     15ul  the  righteous  are 


all  serene  and  peaceful,  looking  forward  to  a 
better  home." 

Some  time  afterwards  he  said,  "  The  pains 
of  the  body  are  much  easier  to  bear  when 
there  is  a  |)eaceful  mind.  The  Lord  is  mer- 
ciful, all  this  that  1  endure  is  sent  in  mercy, 
yea,  all  in  mercy.  His  sister  expressing  a 
iiope  that  he  would  be  spared  much  suf- 
fering, he  quickly  replied,  "  Think  what  the 
dear  Saviour  suffered  ;  what  matchless  love, 
to  leave  so  glorious  a  kingdom,  and  come 
down  to  this  earth,  even  amongst  his  enemies, 
who  He  knew  would  persecute  and  slay  Him  ! 
and  what  a  marvellous  display  of  love  is  there 
in  that  passage,  '  Father,  forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do  !'  I  have  been 
meditating  upon  this  to-day,  and  how  pleasant 
it  is,  followed  by  a  sweet  peace.'"  In  a  little 
time  he  added,  "  I  shall  be  happy  forever,  arKl 
I  trust  we  shall  all  meet  on  high  ;  but  we 
must  strive." 

On  its  being  remarked  to  him,  how  insig- 
nificant this  world  would  now  appear  in  his 
view,  he  said,  "  The  [)leasures  and  treasures 
of  this  earth  are  not  worth  a  thought,  but  on 
it  there  are  millions  of  immortal  souls:  Oh  ! 
that  these  would  consider  their  latter  end,  for 
it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  die  unprepared." 

Another  time,  when  reduced  to  a  state  of 
great  weakness,  ho  said  to  his  mother,  and  to 
one  of  his  sisters,  "  You  seem  to  think  my 
cough  is  troublesome,  but  I  have  always  had 
strength  given  for  all  my  need  ;  and  I  trust  I 
shall  to  the  end  ;  and  patience  fails  not,  but 
remember,  it  is  not  my  own,  no,  I  am  nothing, 
and  have  nothing  ;"  his  sister  added,  but  thou 
wilt  soon  have  all  things.  "  Y^es,"  lie  replied, 
"  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  die." 

After  this,  when  asked  if  he  wished  to  see 
his  medical  adviser,  he  said,  "  I  think  not ; 
there  is  nothing  more  that  he  can  do  ;  I  shall 
probably  be  released  in  a  few  days,  and  then 
what  a  glorious  change  !"  This  day  he  was 
unable,  for  the  first  time,  to  come  down  stairs, 
after  which  he  survived  about  a  week,  in  a 
state  of  great  bodily  weakness,  but  neverthe- 
less he  was  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  ready  to 
depart,  but  patiently  wailing  his  appointed 
change.  He  again  expressed  his  full  belief 
that  all  his  sins  were  forgiven,  and  that 
through  mercy  he  should  be  admitted  within 
the  Pearl  Gates. 

The  First-day  before  his  death,  he  appeared 
to  be  in  great  pain,  but  no  murmur,  or  impa- 
tient word,  escaped  his  lips,  nor  indeed  had 
such  been  known  to  do  so,  during  the  whole 
of  his  long  illness.  He  maintained  a  cheerful 
equanimity  of  mind,  wishing  to  make  his  suf- 
ferings appear  as  light  as  possible.  'J'owards 
three  o'clock  next  morning,  thinking  he  was 
going,  the  family  were  called  to  bis  bed-side, 
of  whom  he  took  an  afl'ectionate  leave.  He 
then  inquired  how  long  they  thought  he  might 
remain.  On  being  told  they  did  not  think  he 
would  continue  much  longer,  he  gently  re- 
plied, "  I  am  thankful  ;  all  is  peace,  peace, 
peace.  Y'l^s,  rest  assured,  hap|iy  is  my  end." 
On  seeing  his  mother  and  sisters  weep,  he 
said,  "  Nay,  weep  not,  but  rather  rejoice  that 
I  am  going  to  Heaven,  whore  all  is  joyful, 
peaceful,  happy  for  evermore.  Oh  !  my  dear 
brothers  and  sisters,  be  sure  you  let  mo  meet 


you  all  again."  On  his  father  coming  into 
the  room,  he  said  wilh  great  solemnity  and 
afifection,  "  Father,  I  have  been  strengthened 
to  speak  to  the  dear  family,  concerning  the 
glory  of  those  eternal  regions  of  bliss,  to 
which  I  am  fast  hastening.  Oh  !  it  is  a  glo- 
rious land,  where  all  is  peace,  holiness,  purity 
and  bliss  forever  and  ever; — where  the  sha- 
dow of  a  cloud  can  never  come,  nor  any  tor- 
row, — for  God  himself  shall  wipe  away  all 
tears  from  every  eye, — may  thou,  and  each  of 
you,  so  live,  that  when  your  end  comes,  you 
may  be  permitted  to  join  me  there.  Watch 
over  the  growing  years  of  Peter  and  Jane  ;  I 
believe  youth  is  the  most  favoured  season  for 
giving  up  the  heart  to  God.  It  is  mostly  the 
case,  that  an  idly  spent  youth  is  followed  by 
a  blighted  and  slothful  old  age.  Y'outh  is  the 
season  for  improvement  of  all  kinds,  and  I 
trust  that  many  of  you,  my  dear  brothers  and 
sisters,  may  fee!  this  to  be  the  case,  and  spend 
your  youth  aright,  and  be  ready  at  all  times 
to  meet  death  in  peace.  I  am  happy,  happy, 
happy  !"  After  this  he  revived  a  little,  and, 
wilh  the  greatest  possible  calmness,  gave  di- 
rections how  he  wished'  his  bocks  and  other 
little  tokens  of  afl^ection  to  be  distributed 
amongst  his  near  relatives.  He  then  said, 
"  Well  I  I  think  I  have  settled  all  on  earth, 
let  nie  now  turn  to  heaven,  and  see  if  all  is 
right  there."  After  a  pause,  he  added, 
"  Yes,  all  is  right  there.  I  think  there  is  no 
account  against  me  there.  And  now  Lord 
Jesus,  when  it  is  Thy  will,  I  am  prepared. 
Sweet  Jesus,  if  thou  hadst  not  died, — ah  !  the 
death-bed  of  the  sinner  !"  After  this  he  ask- 
ed how  long  it  was  thought  he  might  continue 
here  ;  he  was  told  he  might  be  taken  any  mo- 
ment;  he  then  said,  "I  am  thankful;  Oh! 
happy  change,"  Contrary  to  all  expectation, 
the  dear  suti'erer  was  permitted  to  revive  for 
a  short  time,  and  sweetly  trusting  in  Him, 
who  is  everlasting  strength,  he  said,  "  It  may 
be  the  Lord's  will  to  have  another  token  of 
resignation,  before  He  takes  me.  I  trust  all 
will  soon  be  over,  but  we  must  wait  Ihe  Lord's 
time.  I  feel  even  more  patience  than  yester- 
day. How  different  would  be  my  condition 
if  I  knew  that  after  a  few  moments  I  must 
enter  those  dark  abodes,  where  the  worm  di- 
eth  not,  and  where  there  is  a  fire  in  the  soul 
that  can   never  be  quenched." 

When  he  was  iirt'ormed  that  his  S3-mptoms 
now  indicated  his  approaching  end,  he  smiled, 
as  if  this  was  welcome  information,  and  then 
said,  "  It  is  pleasant  to  feel  patient  and  re- 
signed, perhaps  leaning  more  to  a  wish  to  go 
than  otherwise."  Tl'.en  to  one  of  his  sisters 
he  said,  "  Oh,  Agnes  !  would  it  not  be  sweet 
to  be  in  heaven  ?"  Soon  afterwards,  he  olfer- 
ed  up  this  petition  :  "  Oh,  Lord  !  grant  me 
strength  to  endure  whatsoever  Thou  art  pleas- 
ed yet  to  send,  and  to  bear  it  in  that  patience 
Thou  rcquirest  ;  and  grant  me  ihy  Almighty 
support  even  to  the  end." 

Second-day  evening,  about  seven  o'clock, 
he  ohseivcd,  "  Patience  is  yet  granted.  I 
should  like  us  to  have  a  little  stillness  togeth- 
er;  oh  !   let  us. praise  the  Lord  to  the  end." 

It  was  now  thought  that  his  close  was  near, 
and  his  soul  was  lifted  up  in  praver  and 
praise  ; — he  supplicated  thus,  "  Oh  !  Heavenly 


THE    FUIEND. 


Father!     Almighty  God  !     If  it   bo   thy  will   ence,   he   called  his  sister  S.   to  his  bed-side,   daisy,   to  use  their  sheep,  (if  they  have  any) 


now  to  release  thy  unworthy  servant,  thy  will  then  held  out  his  arm,  and  asked  in  a  whisper 

be  done."  "  how  his  pulse  felt  ?"     On  being  told  it  was 

A  little    while    afterwards    he    exclaimed,  very  weak,  he  said,  "  Oh  !  yes.     I   think  bo- 

"  All  is  peace;  oh!  the    Lord    is    merciful,  fore  another  day  1  shall  have  done  with  earth, 

full  of  compassion  ;  let  us  all  rejoice  in  him.  and  then,  Oh  !   Heavenly  Father  !  grant  that 

A  change  from  an  earthly    to  an   Heavenly  i  peace  may  be  my  portion,  purity  and  holiness 

kingdom,  will  truly  be  a  glorious  one."     On  the  covering  of  niv  spirit,  righteousness  and 

observing   his   mother  weep,   he  said,  "  Dont  goodness  the  clothing  of  my  mind.     And  Oh  ! 

wee|),   mother,   but  give   mo  up   freely,  thou  wilt  thou  keep  my  mind  from  wandering  from 


hast  others  to  look  to." 

About  this  time  he  said,  "  I  think  the  hour 
of  mj'  departure  is  nigh  ;  oh,  how  sweet!  oh, 
how  happy  !  I  believe  there  is  nothing  more 
to  accomplish.  It  may  be  if  I  fall  asleep,  I 
shall  not  revive  much  again  in  this  world  ;  if 
so,  farewell!  and  mother,  and  ail  of  you,  be 
ready." 

Alter  a  time  of  stillness,  he  said,  "  I  fear  I 
am  not  yet  to  go.  It  is  rather  hard  to  bring 
the  mind  back  to  earth,  when  it  is  so  near 
Heaven."  He  soon  afterwards  observed,  "Sa- 
tan tempts  to  break  many  good  resolutions  ; 
he  has  been  trying  to  tempt  me,  but  the  Lord 
has  delivered  me  out  of  his  power."  He  now 
regained  his  wonted  composure,  and  said  to 
his  mother,  "  The  Lord  has  given  me  resig- 
nation again.      Oh  !   the  Lord  is  merciful." 

His  weakness  was  now  so  great,  that,  in 
dozing,  his  mind  wandered  a  little,  but  still 
the  tilings  of  eternity  were  his  continual 
theme. 

Third-day  morning,  on  his  sister  M.  A.  go- 
ing to  his  bed-side,  he  smiled  sweetly,  and 
said,  "  Well,  Mary  Ann,  dost  thou  think  that 
I  shall  get  home  to-day  ?"  He  sometimes  ex- 
pressed a  fear  that  he  was  too  anxious  to  be 
gone,  saying,  "  It  would  be  so  sweet  to  be 
released.  Oh  !  it  is  sweet  to  meditate  on  the 
mercies  in  store  for  me,  but  my  hours  of  me- 
ditation are  well  nigh  over  here.  I  do  not 
feel  much  strength  given  for  supplication; 
pray  for  me  to  be  patient,  willing  to  wait  the 
Lord's  time." 

During  the  day  his  sister  inquired  if  his 
breathing  oppressed  him,  it  seemed  so  heavy. 
He  calmly  replied,  "  No  ;  and,  if  it  did,  it 
would  but  release  me.  I  have  been  looking 
at  my  arm,  and  see  it  is  getting  very  thin, 
there  will  not  be  much  weight  left ;  but,  if  the 
soul  strengthens,  as  the  body  decays,  it  is 
every  thing  I  desire." 

At  a  time  of  much  bodily  pain  he  remarked, 
"  These  are  but  temporary  sufferings,  and  will 
bring  their  reward  ;  they  are  all  symptoms  of 
my  approaching  end."  On  taking  leave  of 
one  of  his  brothers,  he  said,  "  I  have  many 
dear  brothers  and  sisters ;"  he  then  called 
them  all  by  name,  and  said,  "  But  these  are 
nothing  to  heaven."  After  lying  in  a  suffer- 
ing state  for  some  lime,  he  gently  said, 
"  Come,  Jesus,  come  !  Oh,  Lord  .lesus  !  re- 
ceive my  spirit." 

When  the  little  remains  of  strength  were 
fast  wearing  away,  it  was  cheering  to  notice 
the  slate  of  perfect  resignation  and  lamb-like 
patience  in  which  he  was  preserved,  frequent- 
ly repeating  in  feeble  accents,  "  All  is  now 
peaceful,  all  is  now  happy.  Lord,  not  my 
will,  but  thine  be  done." 

On  Fourth-day  morning,  the  nineteenth  of 
Seventh   month,  the  last  of  his  earthly  exist- 


thee,  or  in  any  degree  murmuring  against  thy 
holy  will,  and  may  I  in  patience  wait  mine 
appointed  hour."  After  lliis  aspiration  to  his 
Ileavenly  Father,  turning  to  those  about  him, 
he  said,  "  I  am  happy,  very  happy,  quite  rea- 
dy to  enter  into  the  ;joyous  kingdom." 

A  little  before  the  last  conliict  of  nature, 
he  sweetly  uttered  these  aflecting  words : — 
"  Happy  is  the  Christian's  dying  bed ;  all 
peaceful,  all  happy,  all  ready  and  longing  to 
be  at  rest.  Oh  !  when  the  end  seems  ap- 
proaching near,  patience  is  strengthened,  all 
things  are  strengthened  ;  faith  is  strong.  Oh  ! 
a  death-bed  is  well  worth  waiting  for,  lor 
sweet  are  the  joys  it  promises." 

Thus  filled  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believ- 
ing, the  solemn  and  long-anticipated  moment 
of  release  arrived,  the  conflict  ended,  and  the 
patient  sulferor  sweetly  slept  in  Jesus. 

The  Medilcrrancan  Wheat. — The  great 
advantage  of  this  wheat  over  any  now  used  by 
our  farmers,  is  becoming  every  year  more 
apparent.  Besides  its  superior  yield,  i't  is  sa- 
fer from  the  ravages  of  the  fly,  and  injury 
from  rust,  by  its  more  vigorous  and  rapid 
growth.  We  have  received  a  statement  from 
Mansfield  B.  Brown  of  the  yield  of  his  last 
year's  crop.  The  average  yield  from  a  field 
of  twenty-three  acres  was  thirty-five  bushels 
to  the  acre.  The  wheat  weighed  sixty-four 
pounds  to  the  bushel.  From  one  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  pounds  which  he  sent  to  the  mills, 
he  received  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
of  superfine  flour,  after  paving  toll.  If  our 
recollection  serves  us  right,  the  most  of  it  was 
cut  early  and  before  it  was  fully  ripe. — Pitts. 
American. 

White  Daisy. — In  the  summer  of  1837  we 
observed  for  the  first  time,  in  a  field  of  ten 
acres,  about  five  completely  covered  with  the 
white  daisy — so  much  so  that  no  domestic  an- 
imal which  we  raise  would  graze  among 
them,  or  even  look  for  grass  where  the  daisies 
grew.  They  were  mowed  off  that  summer, 
but  apparently  to  no  purpose.  The  next 
spring,  as  soon  as  the  grass  had  started,  we 
turned  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  wethers 
and  yearling  lambs  into  the  field,  and  kept 
them  as  long  as  there  was  anything  green  to 
be  seen,  when  they  were  driven  out  until  the 
daisies  and  grass  had  again  started  up,  when 
they  were  put  back  and  the  daisies  again  eat- 
en off.      We  continued  to  chan<;e  them  in  and 


not  only  for  the  comfort  of  themselves  and  fa- 
milies, but  for  the  labour-saving  animals  also. 
They  should  be  confined  to  the  daisy  on  its 
first  appearance  in  the  spring,  and  so  many  of 
them  as  to  eat  all  clean  in  two  weeks  or  less, 
when  they  may  be  changed  into  another  field, 
till  such  time  as  •the  daisy  again  springs  up. 
We  have  never  known  or  heard  of  daisies  be- 
ing destroyed  in  this  way  before. — Albany 
Ciiliivator. 

Mummy  Wheat. — A  few  weeks  since  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  grounds  of 
Reid,  nursery  and  seedsman,  Derry,  and  feel 
bound  to  add  our  tribute  of  admiration  to  the 
tasteful  manner  in  which  they  are  laid  out. 
In  his  garden,  among  other  curiosities  which 
attracted  our  attention,  we  saw  a  quantity  of 
Egyptian  wheat  in  full  ear,  and  giving  pro- 
mise of  an  abundant  harvest,  the  seed  of  which 
was  found  in  the  folds  of  a  mummy  unrolled  in 
1840.  For  the  benefit  of  those  unacquainted 
with  the  characteristics  of  this  wheat,  we  take 
the  following  very  accurate  description  of  its 
peculiarities  froin  our  contemporary,  the  Z^cr- 
ry  Jovrnal : — "  The  specimens  of  the  Egypt- 
ian bear  a  much  larger  and  weightier  ear  than 
our  common  wheats,  and  have  a  proportiona- 
bly  stronger  stem  or  stalk.  The  ear  itself  is 
fuji  six  inches  long,  and  is  provided  with  long 
awns  or  beards,  like  barley  ;  its  breadth,  tak- 
en diagonally,  measures  in  one  direction  more 
than  an  inch,  and  in  the  other  about  half  an 
inch  ;  it  has,  therefore,  a  somewhat  quadran- 
gular appearance  from  the  base  till  within 
one-third  of  its  whole  length  from  the  top, 
from  which,  till  its  termination,  it  resembles 
the  ear  of  barley.  But,  in  our  opinion,  its 
distinguishing  peculiarity  (which  accounts  for 
its  great  breadth)  consists  in  the  disposition  of 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  grain  in  earlets,  or 
small  ears,  which  lie  so  compactly  and  close 
to  the  main  ear,  that  their  existence  as  sepa- 
rate ears  is  detected  only  by  manipulation. 
The  grain,  in  size,  form,  consistency,  and  co- 
lour, is  similar  to  the  produce  of  this  country, 
and,  from  its  being  very  prolific,  its  cultivation 
will  merit  the  attention  of  our  boat  agricultu- 
rists."— North  Whig. 

It  is  by  slow  and  imperceptible  degrees, 
that  the  faith  of  man  is  undermined.  One 
stone  after  another  is  taken  from  the  building, 
until  it  falls,  and  we  are  crushed  in  the  ruins. 
—  Wain. 

"  Thovght.<;for  Parents. — 1.  Be  what  your 
children  ought  to  be.  "2.  Do  what  the  chil- 
dren ought  to  do.  3.  Avoid  what  they  should 
avoid.  4.  Aim  always  that,  not  only  in  the 
presence  of  the  children,  but  also  in  their 
absence,  your  conduct  may  serve  them  for  an 
example." 


out  of  that  field  throughout  the  summer — our 
object  being  to  keep  the  ground  where  the 
daisies  grew  as  bare  as  sheep  could  be  made 


But  every  man  who  makes  a  public  decia-  ^ 
ration  of  his  opinions  with  the  avowed  design^j 
of  convertiuK  others,  subjects  them  to  pi[l?p„sgj 
to  gnaw  it.  The  end  of  this  is,  that  there  has  I  decision,  and  has  no  right  tocompla''  •'  L(j„e 
not  been  a  daisy  there  since.  We  would  re-  who  believe  them  to  be  unson/;  '  -^ 
commend  to  those  who  are  troubled  with  the   counteract  their  effects. —  "' 


'-uch  as  may  become 


THE     FRIEND. 


For"  The  Friend." 

Incites  of  the  JJttSt— No.  34. 

No  action  will  conduce  to  our  everlasting  hnppiness,  that  is 
not  the  offspring  of  a  heartfelt  conviction  of  duty.  Mere 
outside  imitations  of  the  best  actions  of  the  best  men,  will 
never  advance  the  imitator  one  step  nearer  heaven. 

THOMAS    NICHOLSON. 

(Continued  from  page  414,  last  volume.) 

In  the  year  1762,  his  mind  being  drawn  to 
Friends  in  England  in  gospel  love,  he  believed 
it  right  to  greet  them  with  the  following 
epistle  : 

"  Dear  Friends  : — 1  feel  my  mind  drawn  to- 
wards you  at  this  time,  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, with  tender  desires  and  brealliings  to  the 
Father  of  all  our' mercies,  for  the  whole  family 
and  household  of  faith.  Considering  that 
the  Lord  was  pleased  first  to  cause  the  ever- 
lasting Gospel  to  be  sounded  forth  from 
amongst  you,  according  to  its  primitive  pur- 
ity, after  a  long  and  dark  night  of  apostacy,  to 
the  awakening  of  many,  who  had  long  been  in 
the  sleep  of  death,  and  buried  in  the  grave  of 
sin  and  carnal  security;  I  cannot  but  con- 
clude, as  the  eyes  of  many  are  on  you,  to  be- 
hold your  good  conduct  as  lights  in  the  world, 
that  much  lies  at  your  doors,  as  being  some 
of  the  first  fruits  unto  God  in  these  latter 
ages.  I  therefore  do  the  more  earnestly  press 
upon  J'ou,  the  great  necessity  of  keeping  low 
and  humble  in  mind  and  spirit ;  that  thereby 
you  may  witness  a  being  guided  in  true  judg- 
ment, and  be  enabled  to  say,  Follow  us,  as  we 
follow  Christ. 

"  .\nd  as  it  is  nothing  but  the  pure  and  sim- 
ple Truth  which  first  gathered  us  to  be  a  peo- 
ple, that  is  sufficient  to  uphold  and  preserve 
us  such,  to  the  praise  of  God,  who  hath  called 
us  to  glory  and  virtue,  I  do  in  much  love  en- 
treat, that  we  may  all  bow  in  true  reverence 
and  stillness  of  mind  and  spirit  before  the  Lord, 
that  he  may  he  pleased  to  preserve  us  from  all 
nii.vtures  of  our  own  wills,  spirits,  or  wisdom, 
in  the  promotion  of  his  good  cause,  either  in 
the  ministry,  or  discipline  of  the  church.  Re- 
membering, that  hi^  altar  must  not  be  built 
with  hewn  stone  ;  and  if  we  lift  up  our  tool 
upon  it,  we  pollute  it ;  and  if  we  go  up  by  steps 
of  our  own  contriving,  our  nakedness  will  be 
discovered  thereon.  (F,.\od.  xx.  25,  26.) 

"  As  the  cross  of  Christ  was  the  beauty  and 
clothing  of  our  worthy  ancestors,  in  the  morn- 
ing of  this  blessed   day  of  God's  spiritual   ap- 
pearance, let  all  those  who  profess  the  Trutli, 
be  careful  not  to  cast  oH'the  cross,  which  cru- 
cifies to  the  world,  and   the  world  to  us;  that 
we  may  bo  preserved  from  ever  attempting  to 
build  again  that  which  our  predecessors  found 
themselves  under  a  necessity  to  destroy,  lest 
thereby  we  make  ourselves  transgressors  ;  but 
may  always  manifest  ourselves  to  be  the  true 
children  of  the   faithful,  by  doing  the  works, 
or  walking  in  the   footsteps  of  the   righteous, 
so  that  the  Lord  may   not   refuse  to  be  called 
our  God,  but  may   build    fir  us  a  city,  whoso 
walls  and  bulwarks  shall  be  salvation. 
"Thus,  my  dear  brethren  and  sisters,  let  us 
ith  one   heart  and  mind,  look  with  a  single 
plea. .'.'.  ;i  rock  that  begat  us,  that  we  may  be 
real  joy  or  i,^  pyer  entering  again  into  thi;  pit 
bled  sea,  when  c^ihers  were  digged.    (Dcut. 
cast  up  miri:  and  dirt. 


xxxii.  18.  Isa.  li.  1.)  And  as  it  was  the  con- 
cern of  their  minds,  in  great  humiliation  tobe 
found  in  the  practice  of  true  patience,  resig- 
nation and  plainness,  as  became  such  who  pro- 
fessed themselves  to  be  seekers  of  that  city 
which  hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and 
maker  is  God  ;  let  us  not  sit  down  short  of  the 
same  engagement  of  heart,  lest  the  love  of 
this  world,  and  the  present  enjoyments  there- 
of, should  so  far  prevail  in  any  of  us,  as  to 
cause  us  to  become  careless  in  our  minds; 
from  whence  a  Laodician  lukewarmness  will 
proceed,  and  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing conformed  to  this  world,  instead  of  being 
transformed  by  the  renewing  of  our  mind. 

"  I  am  well  satisfied  that  we,  as  a  people, 
are  deeply  indebted  to  the  Most  High,  for  the 
labour  and  pains  he  hath  bestowed  upon  us, 
both  immediately,  and  by  instrumental  means  ; 
and  doubt  not  but  there  are  many  painful  and 
faithful  labourers  amongst  you,  who  are  fer- 
vently engaged  for  the  welfare  of  Zion,  whose 
labour  of  love  I  much  honour  and  prefer.  Yet 
I  do  not  find  myself  excused,  without  casting 
in  my  mite  with  my  brethren  and  sisters ; 
hoping,  that  from  the  consideration  of  the  re- 
moteness of  my  outward  situation,  my  small 
labour  may  have  somewhat  more  weight 
among  my  friends. 

"  And  now,  dear  friends,  having  endeavour- 
ed to  convey  to  you  some  plain  and  honest 
hints  of  that  ardent  desire  which  is  revived  in 
my  heart,  for  your  preservation  in  the  Truth, 
and  the  growth  and  prosperity  thereof  in  all,  I 
conclude  with  breathings  to  the  Lord,  that  he 
may  he  pleased  to  bless,  with  his  Divine  fa- 
vour, his  seed  sown  among  you,  and  multiply 
the  fruits  of  righteousness,  love,  and  true 
peace,  unto  the  praise  and  honour  of  his  own 
name,  and  your  everlasting  comfort  and  conso- 
lation, and  remain  your  friend, 

Thomas  Nicholson. 

Little  River,  in  North  Carolina, 

.    tiie  15th  of  tlie  Ninth  month,  1702." 

In  the  year  1769,  he  addressed  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  R.  J.,  of  Newbegun  creek,  in 
Pasquotank  county  : 

"Little  River,  the  21st  of  the  Seventh  month,  17G9. 

"  Dear  R.  J. : — The  prospect  of  the  immi- 
nent danger  thou  art  in  of  casting  ofl'lhy  edu- 
cation and  running  headlong  to  destruction,  if 
thou  continucst  to  harden  thyself  against  im- 
mediate and  instrumental  reproof  and  instruc- 
tion, hath  often  filled  my  niinil  with  sorrow 
ami  pity  on  thy  account.  And  the  more  so, 
when  I  remember  several  of  thy  religious 
relations,  and  thy  honest  tender  father,  now 
removed  from  this  lower  region,  where  Satan's 
seat  is  ;  the  sorrow  that  would  have  possessed 
their  hearts,  could  they  have  foreseen  thy 
light  and  vain  conduct.  All  these  things  con- 
sidered, and  combining  in  my  mind  with  a 
hearty  and  sincere  desire  for  thy  present  and 
future  happiness,  hath  put  mo  upon  serious 
thought  what  might  be  the  likeliest  means  to 
be  of  real  service  to  thee.  On  this  inquiry,  I 
thought  of  writing  by  way  of  advice,  but  was 
discouraged  by  this  consiileration,  that  thou 
knows  already  that  those  light  and  vain  prac- 
tices are    sinful,    and   must  end   in  sorrow,  | 


mourning,  lamentation  and  woe.  Thou  hast 
been  convinced,  in  thy  most  serious  moments, 
that  thou  art  a  captive  to  the  enemy  of  thy 
soul,  under  the  influence  of  vanity  and  folly. 
In  these  considerations  for  thee,  I  have  been 
brought  in  some  measure  to  possess  the  sina 
of  my  youth,  by  having  them  brought  to  my 
remembrance,  and  also  to  remember  one  par- 
ticular gracious  visitation  from  Heaven,  that 
put  me  upon  a  closer  consideration  of  my  mis- 
conduct than  the  best  advice  at  that  time 
would  have  done.  My  mother  was  a  reli- 
gious-minded and  careful  woman,  and  watched 
carefully  over  me ;  but  as  my  mind  was  much 
inclined  to  vanity  and  folly,  I  soon  got  defiled 
in  a  habit  of  bad  words,  and  went  on  in  this 
course  of  vanity  and  folly  for  some  time.  Yet 
it  was  not  without  a  fear  on  my  mind  what 
would  be  the  end  of  those  things,  for  I  knew 
my  mother  would  be  grieved  if  she  should 
know  thereof,  and  I  often  had  secret  fears  that 
the  Almighty  was  displeased  with  me,  for  I 
did  fully  believe,  though  I  could  keep  them 
hid  from  my  mother,  that  he  knew  these  things, 
and  that  they  were  offensive  to  him. 

"In  this  condition  my  mind  was  often  in 
great  distress,  and  sometimes  I  would  con- 
clude that  I  would  endeavour  to  mend  my 
ways,  and  seek  unto  the  Lord  for  mercy  and 
forgiveness,  and  for  strength  to  bear  the  cross. 
These  inclinations  were  but  weak,  and  con- 
trary to  my  natural  desires,  and  the  enemy 
would  often  break  in  at  such  times  like  a  flood 
upon  my  mind,  and  some  of  my  old  follies 
would  be  presented  in  such  strength,  that  they 
would  carry  away  my  mind,  and  hold  me  a 
captive.  This  did  the  more  convince  me  of 
the  vanity,  folly  and  sinfulness  of  all  such 
practices,  and  at  liiues  I  was  brought  to  ex- 
perience the  truth  of  those  expressions,  viz.. 
When  I  would  do  good  evil  is  present,  and 
how  to  perform  I  find  not.  In  this  distressed 
and  perplexed  condition  I  remained  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  knew  little  or  no  victory 
over  my  lusts  and  corruptions,  until  the  Al- 
mighty was  pleased  to  sound  an  awakening  and 
amazing  alarm  to  my  soul,  by  a  dream  or  vi- 
sion of  the  night,  as  followeth  : — I  thought 
that  I  beheld  a  very  great  and  dreadful  fire, 
the  flames  of  which  were  so  powerful,  that  in- 
stead of  being  quenched  by  elementary  water, 
the  water  was  as  fuel  to  the  flames,  which 
convinced  me  that  this  was  an  uncommon  or 
unnatural  fire.  Out  of  this  fire  I  thought  pro- 
ceeded something  of  a  black  colour,  which  I 
had  a  sense  was  the  devil.  He  came  towards 
nie,  and  I  concluded  it  was  to  no  purpose  to 
nm  from  hiin.  So  he  came  up  to  me,  and 
took  me  up,  and  cast  me  with  violence  into  a 
dreadful  lake  of  fire,  which  I  then  took  to  be 
hell.  As  he  cast  me  in,  he  said  '  there  thou 
shalt  lie,  and  all  such  as  thou  art.'  I  thought 
I  was  thus  fixed  in  endless  torment,  the  heat 
and  flames  of  which,  in  my  apprehension, 
were  so  great,  that  when  I  awaked  my  flesh 
burned  all  the  remaining  part  of  the  night.  I 
was  under  a  very  great  surprise,  and  thankful 
for  the  warning,  and  to  find  myself  out  of  end- 
loss  torment.  Then  I  considered  the  sen- 
tence, '  there  thou  shalt  lie,  and  all  such  as 
tlinu  art,'  and  concluded  it  was  lime  for  me  to 
become  reformed  and  changed,  if  I  would  es- 


THE    FRIEND. 


cape  ihat  dreadful  place  of  torment  I  thought 
I  so  lately  had  been  in.  But  the  words  '  such 
as  thou  art,'  'such  aa  thou  art,'  'such  as 
thou  art,'  seemed  to  fix  in  my  mind,  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  become  tlie  secret  language  of 
niy  soul. 

"  And  now,  my  friend,  as  I  observed  before, 
I  had  been  in  such  a  condition  before  this  sin- 
gular warning,  that  when  I  would  do  good 
evil  was  present,  and  how  to  perform  I  found 
not ;  I  now  plainly  saw  ii  would  not  do  for 
me  to  continue  under  this  situation,  where  sin 
had  the  dominion  over  me,  for  it  appeared 
clearly  that  my  happiness  depended  upon  be- 
ing changed  from  such  an  one  as  I  then  was. 
Notwithslanding  the  enemy  strove  hard  to 
keep  me  a  captive  to  himself,  sin  was  now  be- 
come exceeding  sinful  in  my  view,  and  1  was 
fully  convinced  of  the  evil  of  using  bad  words, 
and  vain  and  foolish  jesting,  and  also  of  the 
evil  of  fiddling,  and  dancing,  and  singing.  All 
these  things  have  a  direct  tendency  to  divert 
the  mind  from  serious  and  religious  thoughts, 
and  they  estrange  the  mind  from  the  true  fear 
of  God,  and  are  such  crooked  paths,  that  they 
who  walk  therein  cannot  know  true  peace. 

"  But  with  thankfulness  I  have  to  acknow- 
ledge, even  to  the  praise  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  by  whom,  and  in  whose  grace,  victory 
over  our  sins  and  corruptions  can  only  be  tru- 
ly witnessed,  after  many  strong  conflicts 
between  flesh  and  spirit,  I  became  as  a  wean- 
ed child  as  to  those  things  that  had  stood  in 
my  way.  So  that  my  old  vanities  and  follies 
became  but  little  or  no  cross  to  shun,  but  a 
great  satisfaction  to  my  mind,  in  being  pre- 
served out  of  them. 

"  So  that  I  have  this  testimony  to  bear,  that 
God's  grace  is  sufficient  to  lead  and  preserve 
out  of  these  things,  and  that  those  who  con- 
clude otherwise,  are  under  a  mistake  and  de- 
lusion of  the  enemy. 

"  And  if  ever  thou  comes  experimentally  to 
witness  this  happy  change  and  victory,  then 
thou  wilt  be  capable  riglitly  to  distin^^uish 
and  clearly  understand  the  difference  between, 
as  well  as  ditri.rent  ends,  of  John's  baptism 
with  elementary  water,  and  Christ's  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire,  and  not  before. 

"I  rest  thy  sincere  and  well-wishing  friend, 
"  Thomas  Nicholsojj." 

(To  be  continued.) 


JOIIX    PARRISII. 

The  late  John  Parrish  of  Philadelphia,  was 
a  man  remarkable  for  his  benevolent  feelings. 
John  Hunt,  a  ministering  Friend  who  lived  in 
New  Jersey,  upon  hearing  of  his  death,  re- 
cords in  his  diary,  under  date  of  Tenth  month 
2.5th,  1807,  as  follows  :— 

"  Our  acquaintance  began  in  the  year  1772  ; 
and  an  uninterrupted  friendship  has  subsisted 
between  us  ever  since.  I  mostly  lodged  al 
his  house  during  Yearly  Meeting  time,  as 
well  as  at  other  times  when  in  town  ;  and  we 
were  well  suited  in  each  other's  company ; 
never  being  at  a  loss  for  agreeable  and  profit- 
able conversation  when  together.  Very  plea- 
sant and  edifying  was  his  company  and  con- 
verse to  me  ;  in  which  he  often  related  anec- 


dotes, or  gave  accounts  of  things,  wherein 
were  manifest  tokens  of  a  hand  of  Providence. 
His  name  stands,  and  I  believe  deservedly 
stands  recorded  among  the  first  religious  cha- 
racters in  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  sound  gos- 
pel minister,  though  not  of  abundance  of 
words;  very  tender-hearted,  and  very  accept- 
able in  his  communications  ;  being  well-found- 
ed in  the  Truth,  and  sound  in  the  faith.  Great 
was  his  tender,  fatherly  care  and  sympathy 
for  the  poor  of  every  description  and  colour; 
especially  the  blacks  and  Indians.  I  thiid< 
he  was  foremost  in  his  care -and  feeling  for 
the  poor  and  the  oppressed  :  and  that  he  has 
left  a  clear  and  blameless  character,  and  a  good 
savour  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where  his 
residence  has  chiefly  been  ;  and  everywhere 
else  where  he  was  known,  his  name  is  sa- 
voury. He  went  to  Baltimoie,  and  attended 
the  Yearly  Meeting:  and  as  he  was  convers- 
ing with  his  friends  in  the  evening  of  the  16th 
instant,  he  was  suddenly  struck  with  the  pal- 
sy, which  deprived  him  of  his  speech,  and  he 
spoke  no  more,  though  he  continued  till  the 
evening  of  the  21sl,  when  he  departed  this 
life,  aged  near  seventy-eight  years.  It  may 
truly  be  said,  he  died  in  a  good  old  age,  as  a 
shock  "of  corn  gathered  in  in  its  season." 

The  testimony  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Philadelphia  for  the  Northern  District,  con- 
cerning him,  states,  that  "  he  was  born  in 
Maryland  in  the  year  1730,  on  his  father's 
farm,  adjacent  to  the  spot  whereon  the  city 
of  Baltimore  now  stands.  Being  left  an  or- 
phan, he  was  placed  to  learn  a  trade  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  served  his  apprenticeship  wiih 
reputation.  Soon  after  arriving  at  man's  es- 
tate, he  becanie,  under  the  influence  of  a  Di- 
vine visitation,  more  than  usually  exercised  in 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  immortal  part ; 
and  was  for  a  considerable  time  under  very 
great  depression  of  mind  ;  in  which  season  of 
close  probation  he  was  mercifully  preserved 
from  sinking  into  despondency,  and  at  length, 
through  deep  humiliation  and  abasement,  wit- 
nessing this  to  be  a  dispensation  permitted  for 
his  refinement,  wasgraciousiy  relieved  from  his 
low,  afflicted  state,  raised  to  sing  of  the  mer- 
cies of  God  on  the  banks  of  deliverance,  and 
was  recommended  as  a  minister  in  the  Tenth 
month,  1777. 

"In  the  year  I77.'5  he  accompanied  our 
friend  Zebulon  Heston  on  a  religious  visit  to 
the  Delaware  Indians,  residing  westward  of 
Pennsylvania  ;  the  performance  of  which  ap- 
prehended duly  yielded  peace  to  his  own  mind, 
and  it  appears  was  very  acceptable  to  them. 

"  The  desire  for  their  religious  improve- 
ment, and  to  render  the  situation  of  the  Indian 
natives  of  our  country  more  comfortable,  by 
drawing  them  off  from  their  usual  precarious 
mode  of  livino-  by  hunting,  and  encouraging 
them  to  habits  of  industry  and  the  cultivation 
of  their  lands,  was  a  subject  which  engaged  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  attention ;  and 
from  having  been  much  amongst  them  in  sev- 
eral visits  to  their  settlements,  becoming  well 
acquainted  with  their  habits  and  maimers,  he 
was  very  useful  in  endeavouring  to  forward 
their  civil  and  religious  improvement.  An- 
other striking  trait  of  the  benevolence  of  his 
character,  was  his  early  and  steady  attach- 


ment to  the  cause  of  the  injured  black  people. 
Having  in  younger  life  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  some  scenes  of  degradation  and 
grievous  suflering,  incident  to  iheir  enslaved 
state,  he  soon  became  a  zealous  and  useful 
advocate  for  their  emancipation  ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  his  persevering  private  labours  for 
their  benefit,  was  frequently  induced,  under  a 
clear  sense  of  religious  duly,  personally  to 
appear  before  legislative  assemblies  on  their 
behalf. 

"  Hetravelled,  in  Truth's  service, in  several 
of  the  governmenis  on  this  continent,  where- 
in his  labours  of  love  were  edifying  and  ac- 
ceptable. He  was  naturally  of  a  cheerful  dis- 
position, and  became,  through  the  aid  of  Di- 
vine grace,  remarkable  for  resignation  and 
patience  under  trials,  of  which  he  had  many; 
and  having  himself  suflered  affliction,  was  fre- 
quently a  comfortable  visiter  to  those  who 
were  in  distress,  and  a  true  sympathizer  in  the 
afllictions  of  others.  His  public  testimonies 
were  mostly  short,  and  delivered  in  much 
brokenness  ;  yet  his  ministry  was  clear,  sound, 
and  edifying.  His  concern  was  great  on  ac- 
count of  the  rising  generation,  often  encourag- 
ing them  to  come,  taste  and  see  for  themselves 
that  the  Lord  is  good,  and  to  enter  in  the 
prime  of  their  days  into  his  service  ;  testify- 
ing from  his  own  experience,  that  they  would 
never  have  cause  to  repent  serving  so  good  a 
master. 

"  In  the  Tenth  month,  1807,  with  the  ap- 
probation  of  our  Monlhly  Meeting,  he  attend- 
ed the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Baltimore  ;  and, 
afler  it  was  over,  was  religiously  engaged  on 
the  16lh  to  visit  the  prisoners  in  the  jail  of 
that  place.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
at  the  house  of  a  friend,  he  was  suddenly 
seized  with  a  paralytic  affection,  under  the 
etTect  of  which  he  continued,  without  much 
appearance  of  bodily  suffering,  though  incapa- 
ble of  expression,  until  the  evening  of  the 
21st,  when  he  was  released  from  this  state  of 
trial  and  probation,  and  we  doubt  not  is  gath- 
ered into  the  fold  of  rest  and  pence, —  aged 
near  seventy-eight, — a  minister  about  thirty 
years." 

John  Parrish  was  possessed  of  a  house  on 
Third,  near  Arch  street,  and  a  stable  on  a  back 
lot,  with  some  personal  properly.  He  seems 
lo  have  been  very  desirous  that  his  estate 
should  be  properly  disposed  of.  His  last  will, 
written  by  himself,  commences  in  these  words 
— "In  the  fear  of  the  Lord  there  is  strong 
confidence,  in  whose  counsel  I  desire  to  be 
directed  in  the  distribution  of  my  worldly  sub- 
stance, which  he  has  been  pleased  to  entrust 
me  with." 

Afler  giving  several  legacies  lo  his  rela- 
tions, domestics,  and  others,  and  providing 
that  his  two  children  should  have  the  income 
of  his  house  and  stable  as  long  as  they  lived, 
he  slates  :  "  And  further  my  will  is,  that  one 
hundred  pounds  out  of  the  income  of  my  house 
rent,  together  with  the  stable  in  the  back 
court  yard  (which  is  intended  to  be  added  for 
the  within  purposes)  shall  be  placed  into  the 
hands  of  niv  trusty  friends,  John  Elliott,  and 
his  two  sons,  John  and  Daniel,  to  be  disposed 
of  to  such  poor  persons  as  they  may  judge 
proper  objects,  but  not  such  as  may  become 
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the  care  of  ihe  overseers  of  the  public  poor, 
so  that  what  kind  Piovidence  hath  been  pleas- 
ed to  entrust  me  with  as  a  steward,  may  be 
rightly  applied."  "  And  lastly,  to  conclude, 
it  is  my  will,  that  after  the  aforesaid  direc- 
tions are  complied  with,  that  the  yearly  rent 
of  the  aforesaid  house  and  stable,  be  divided 
into  three  equal  parts, — one  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  poor  Friends'  children,  to  be  educa- 
ted at  the  select  school  in  Chester  county, 
which  is  under  the  care  of  the  committee  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  Philadel- 
phia ;  and  that  one-third  of  the  aforesaid  in- 
come I  give  iu  trust  to  my  son-in-law,  George 
Aston,  Jonathan  Evans  and  Zaccheus  Collins, 
to  be  applied  especially  for  the  schooling  of 
such  poor  children  as  before  mentioned.  And 
I  do  give  also  into  the  hands  of  John  Biddle 
and  John  Morton,  Jr., twoof  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing's committee  for  Indian  affairs,  for  the  use 
and  improvement  of  the  Indian  natives  in  a 
civilized  life,  to  be  applied  as  the  committee 
may  judge  most  expedient  for  the  benefit  of 
those  poor  suffering  people.  By  the  produce 
of  the  soil  of  their  lands,  Friends  and  others 
have  greatly  increased  their  wealth,  so  as  to 
enable  many  of  them  to  leave  great  estates  to 
their  offspring.  I  also  give  into  the  care  of 
my  nephew  Joseph  Parrish,  and  Nicholas 
Wain,  Jr.,  in  trust,  the  other  third  of  the  in- 
come of  the  aforesaid  house  and  stable,  to  be 
applied  for  the  use  of  the  Africans  and  their 
descendants  within  the  province  and  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  a  reward,  and  for  the  advan- 
tages I  have  received,  with  others,  from  the 
labours  of  this  injured  and  deeply-distressed 
race  of  mankind.  I  therefore  cast  in  my  mile 
into  the  treasury,  as  a  small  compensation  for 
the  coloured  people,  and  the  benefit  derived 
from  the  soil  of  the  Indians'  lands,  the  native 
owners,  and  their  descendants  forever.  .May 
it  please  the  Lord  of  the  universe  to  hasten 
the  day  that  Ethiopia  may  more  availingly 
stretch  forth  her  hand  unto  God,  so  that  they 
may  be  redeemed  out  of  captivity,  and  that 
the  heathen  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  Ihe  earth 
may  become  the  Lord's  inheritance! 

"  John  Pakeish." 
"Third  montli  8,  1807." 

The  legacies  left  by  this  worthy  Friend  hav- 
ing been  paid,  and  liis  children  having  de- 
ceased, the  estate  became,  a  few  years  since, 
available  for  the  objects  finally  designed  by 
the  benevolent  testator,  acting,  as  no  doubt  he 
believed,  under  superior  direction  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  his  worldly  substance,  for  their 
benefit,  to  the  remotest  posterity. 

JAME.S    PARNEt. 

James  Parnel  was  born  at  Retford,  in  the 
year  1636  or  '7,  and  received  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. Whilst  at  school,  and  fiir  a  short 
time  after  it,  he  appears  to  have  been  of  a 
wild  disposition.  His  account  of  himself  at 
this  period  is:  "I  may  well  say  with  Paul, 
of  sinners  I  was  chief;  for,  according  to  my 
years,  I  was  as  perfect  in  sin  and  iniquity,  as 
any  in  the  town  where  I  lived;  yea,  and 
exceeded  many  in  the  same."  But  his  mind 
appears  to  have  been  very  early  visited  with 


the  manifestations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
Light  of  Christ;  by  yielding  to  which,  he 
became  sensible  of  the  exceeding  sinfulness 
of  sin,  and  the  vanity  of  many  of  the  customs 
of  the  world.  This  produced  a  manifest 
change  in  his  conduct  and  behaviour,  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  those  who  had  loved  him 
in  his  vain  conversation,  hated  him  so  much 
the  more  in  his  conversion.  Many  of  his 
own  relations  were  also  much  dissatisfied,  and 
he  became  an  object  of  ridicule  in  the  streets, 
so  that  he  was  accounted  as  one  not  worthy 
to  live  ;  and  some  were  so  violent  as  to  saj', 
that  he  who  killed  him  would  do  God  ser- 
vice. 

These  sufferings  he  was,  however,  enabled 
to  bear  with  great  firmness,  and  dependence 
on  that  Divine  Power,  which  had  visited  his 
young  and  tender  mind.  This  be  gratefully 
acknowledges  in  these  words  :  "  He  that  call- 
ed me  unto  himself,  that  I  might  no  longer 
follow  the  vain  courses  of  the  world,  nor  set 
my  delight  on  things  below,  but  that  I  might 
serve  Him  in  newness  of  life.  He  by  his  power 
kept  me,  and  gave  me  strength  to  bear  his 
cross,  and  despise  the  shame;  so  that  neither 
foul  words,  nor  fair  words,  could  cause  me 
to  deny  what  God,  by  his  grace,  had  wrought 
in  my  heart." 

In  this  state  of  mind  he  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  forms  of  worship  then  most  prevalent, 
and  was  desirous  of  finding  a  people  with 
whom  he  could  cordially  unite.  This  desire 
it  seems  was  granted  him  ;  for  a  few  miles 
from  the  place  in  which  he  lived,  he  met  with 
some  serious  people,  "  whom,"  he  says,  "  the 
Lord  was  gathering  from  the  dark  world,  to 
sit  down  together  and  wait  upon  his  name." 
To  these  he  joined  himself,  and  they  became 
objects  of  reproach  in  the  country  where 
they  lived — "  counting  it,"  as  he  observes, 
"greater  riches  to  sufier  afliiction  with  the 
people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
sin  for  a  season." 

He  was  now  only  fifteen  years  of  age; — 
an  extraordinary  instance  of  the  operation 
of  Divine  grace,  in  so  early  a  period  of  life. 
But  all  things  are  possible  to  bim  with  whom 
we  have  to  do  ;  and  truly  lie  may  still  be  thus 
addressed,  "Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and 
sucklings  hast  thou  ordained  strength." 

About  this  time,  which  was  the  year  1653, 
he  foun<l  his  mind  drawn  to  visit  some  Friends 
in  the  North  of  England,  "with  whom,"  he 
says,  "  I  had  union  in  Spirit  before  I  saw 
their  faces."  It  was  in  this  journey  that  he 
visited  George  Fox  in  Carlisle  jail.  George's 
account  of  him  is:  "  J.  Parnel,  a  little  lad, 
about  sixteen  years  of  age,  came  to  see  me 
and  was  convinced.  The  Lord  quickly  made 
him  a  powerful  minister  of  the  Word  of 
Life,  and  many  were  turned  to  Christ  by 
him." 

In  the  year  10.55,  he  published  two  papers 
at  Cambridge,  one  against  corrupt  ministers, 
and  one  against  corrupt  magistrates,  for  which 
he  was  imprisoned,  and  was  confined  during  two 
sessions,  and  afterwards  sent  out  of  the  town 
with  a  pass  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond;  hut  he 
was  followed  b}'  a  justice  who  was  convinced 
of  his  innocence  and  took  the  pass  back. 

He    continued    in   Cambridgcsliire    about 


half  a  year,  and  then  went  into  Essex.  In 
both  counties  he  met  with  much  opposition, 
but  many  were  convinced  by  his  ministry. 
In  Colchester  he  spent  about  ten  days;  preach- 
ing in  one  day,  first  at  his  own  lodgings,  next 
after  the  service  in  one  of  the  public  places 
of  worship,  and  afterwards  in  a  large  meeting 
appointed  for  him.  After  all  this  he  disput- 
ed iHiblicly  with  two  priests  in  the  French 
school.  .Many  thousands  of  people  were  this 
day  partakers  of  his  gospel  labours.  One  of 
those  convinced  by  his  ministry,  who  after- 
wards became  an  able  minister  of  the  gospel, 
says,  "  in  all  which,  the  wisdom,  power  and_ 
patience  of  Christ  appeared  very  gloriously  ; 
to  the  convincing  myself  and  many  more,  who 
were  witnesses  of  that  day's  work.  He  spent 
that  week  in  preaching,  praying,  exhorting, 
and  admonishing,  turning  the  minds  of  all 
sorts  of  professors  to  the  Light  of  Jesus,  which 
did  search  their  hearts  and  show  their 
thoughts,  that  they  might  believe  therein,  and 
so  might  become  children  of  the  light." 

From  Colchester  he  went  to  Coggeshall, 
where  his  zeal  was  roused  at  some  misrepre- 
sentations made  in  a  sermon  preached  in  his 
presence,  to  which  he  commenced  a  reply, 
but  was  interrupted  in  his  discourse,  and  com- 
mitted to  Colchester  Castle,  where  he  was 
closely  confined  and  his  Friends  were  not 
permitted  to  visit  him.  He  was  removed  to 
Chelmsford  for  trial,  being  chained  together 
with  five  criminals,  and  in  this  degrading 
manner,  led  twenty  miles  through  Ihe  country. 
He  was  acquitted  by  the  jury  of  that  part  of 
the  indictment,  punishable  by  law,  the  riotous 
entrance  into  the  place  of  worship  at  Cogges- 
hall. But  the  judge  in  an  arbitrary  and 
violent  spirit  amerced  him  in  two  fines, amount- 
ing together  to  about  forty  pounds  ;  one  for 
contempt  of  the  magistracy  and  the  other  for 
that  of  the  ministry. 

James  Parnel  not  paying  the  fines  imposed, 
which  he  would  have  considered  a  confes- 
sion guilt,  he  was  taken  back  to  Colchester 
jail.  This  was  an  old  castle  supposed  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Romans.  Here  he  was 
treated  with  great  cruelty,  his  victuals  were 
frequently  taken  from  him,  and  he  was  not 
permitted  to  have  a  bed  to  sleep  on  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  be  was  obliged  to  lay  on 
the  stones,  in  a  cold,  damp  place  on  the  ground 
lloor. 

After  some  lime  of  confinement,  he  was  put 
into  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  the  castle,  not  so 
largo  as  some  bakers'  ovens.  His  ascent  to 
this  was  by  a  ladder,  which  was  about  six 
feet  short  of  the  hole  he  had  to  enter,  and  a 
rope  was  fixed  to  remedy  this  inconvenience. 
By  this  ladder  and  rope  he  had  to  ascend  and 
descend  on  all  occasions,  nor  would  his  cruel 
keepers  permit  him  to  have  a  cord  and  bas- 
ket, will]  which  to  draw  up  his  victuals. 

The  hole  was  danqj  and  not  capable  to  be 
warmeil  by  fire.  Winter  was  approaching, 
which  increased  the  hardship.  One  day  after 
he  had  ascended  Ihe  ladder,  he  missed  catch- 
ing the  rope,  lell  to  the  ground  on  some  stones, 
by  which  he  was  much  bruised  and  supposed  to 
be  dead.  He  was  taken  up  and  removed  to 
iinolher  hole  under  the  other,  which  was 
smaller.     The  cruel  keepers  would  not  permit 
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him  to  take  the  air  in  tiie  caslle  yard,  but 
confined  l>im  to  his  small  apartment,  without 
access  of  light  or  air  except  by  the  door. 
His  health  consequently  suflcred,  and  his 
sufferings  became  too  great  for  nature  to 
support ;  and  after  ten  or  eleven  months  con- 
finement, his  youtliful  constitution  sunk  under 
them.  In  his  last  illness,  his  mind  was  pre- 
served calm  and  resigned.  To  two  Friends 
who  were  with  him  at  the  time  of  his  decease, 
he  said :  "  Here  I  die  innocently."  And 
again  :  "  This  death  I  must  die.  I  have  seen 
great  things.  Do  not  hold  me."  His  last 
words  were,  "  Now  I  go!"  After  which  he 
fell  asleep,  and  in  about  an.  hour  quietly 
expired.  Thus  terminated  the  life  of  this 
pious  and  zealous  young  man,  when  only 
nineteen  years  of  age.  His  sufferings  he  boie 
with  great  meekness  and  patience;  and  these, 
together  witli  his  gospel  labours,  were  greatly 
blessed,  to  the  convincement  and  conversion 
of  many  wlio  were  witnesses  of  them. 

He  was  of  small  stature,  and  his  appearance 
altogether  seems  to  have  been  diminutive; — 
but  however  his  opposers  might  say  that, 
"  his  bodily  presence  is  weak,  and  his  speech 
contemptible,"  yet  it  appears  from  various 
accounts  of  him,  that  he  was  a  powerful  and 
effectual  minister  of  the  Gospel  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  a  good  example  to  those  among 
whom  he  laboured  ;  his  conduct  being  adorned 
with  gravity  and  humility,  whilst  he  was 
blameless  in  conversation  and  unspotted  from 
the  world. 

Preservation  of  Apples. — A  genlleman 
from  the  northern  part  of  Indiana  recently 
conniiunicated  to  us  a  fact  in  regard  to  the 
preservation  of  apples,  which  will  be  new  to 
many  of  our  readers,  and  valuable  lo  all  farm- 
ers. He  says  that  to  keep  apples  from  autumn 
to  June,  he  places  them  in  a  shallow  hole,  dug 
as  for  Irish  potatoes,  having  covered  the  bot- 
tom with  cornstalks  or  straw,  and  the  straw 
with  dirt  to  the  depth  of  about  five  or  six 
inches.  No  shelter  is  placed  over  them.  As 
soon  as  the  severe  weather  arrives,  and  the 
ground,  and  perhaps  the  apples  themselves, 
become  thoroughly  frozen,  straw  is  again 
placed  over  the  frozen  heap,  and  the  whole 
again  covered  with  a  coating  of  earth — this 
time  ten  or  twelve  inches  thick. 

The  object  is  to  keep  the  first  coaling  of 
earth  frozen  until  spring,  and  then  to  cause  it 
to  thaw  very  slowly. 

The  same  treatment  may  be  given  to  tur- 
nips, Irish  potatoes,  beets  and  carrots.  Any 
of  these  roots  may  be  thoroughly  frozen  with- 
out injury,  provided  they  are  then  covered 
well  over,  and  suffered  to  thaw  by  slow  degrees. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  almost  the  only  excep- 
tion among  roots  to  this  rule.  They  are  in- 
jured by  a  small  degree  of  cold,  and  without 
being  frozen.  It  is  only  the  sudden  thawing 
that  causes  the  dissolution  of  the  apple  or  po- 
tato that  has  been  frozen.  If,  in  the  frozen 
state,  an  Irish  potato  is  put  into  cold  water 
until  the  frost  is  out,  and  then  cooked,  it  will 
be  as  good  as  if  it  had  never  been  frozen.  All 
these  are  facts  which  we  know  from  our  own 
experience,  and  that  of  many  others. — Laic 
paper. 


Singular  Tree  in  New  Zealand. — One  of 
the  most  extraordinary  trees  in  the  forest  in 
New  Zealand  is  the  rata,  which,  originating 
in  a  parasite,  grows  to  such  a  size  as  to  rank 
amongst  the  giants  of  the  forest.  It  first 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  a  tender 
vine,  clasping  the  trunk  of  some  large  tree 
with  its  long  tendrils,  and  growing  both  up- 
wards and  downwards,  and  increasing  in  bulk 
at  the  same  time.  After  a  while,  the  parasite, 
having  killed  the  parent  truidi,  establishes  it- 
self upon  its  roots,  sends  forth  numerous 
branches  aloft,  which  again  send  forth  aerial 
roots,  clasping  the  neighbouring  trees,  and 
ultimately  the  rata  occupies  a  larger  space 
than  any  tree  of  the  forest.  It  is  under  this 
tree  that  the  vegetating  caterpillar  is  found. 
The  rata  is  the  metrosideros  robusta,  a  very 
handsome  plant,  and  of  singular  habits,  by  no 
means  satisfactorily  explained. 

Raising  Turkeys. — Heretofore  I  have  had 
so  much  difficulty  in  raising  turkeys  as  to  be 
almost  discouraged,  but  of  late  I  have  been 
ver)'  successful,  in  consequence  of  pursuing 
the  following  mode,  recommended  to  me  by  a 
female,  who  said  that  she  had  no  trouble  with 
them. 

When  first  hatched,  give  no  feed  for  twen- 
ty-four hours,  then  give  a  little  curd,  made 
from  buttermilk,  increasing  the  quantity  as 
they  grow  older,  at  the  same  time  feeding  the 
hen  with  whole  corn.  They  should  be  secur- 
ed from  the  wet,  and  by  no  means  have  In- 
dian meal ;  but  with  the  curd  they  may  have, 
in  moderate  quantities,  wheat  bread  soaked  in 
buttermilk,  or  crumbs  of  the  same.  I  believe 
Indian  meal  is  fatal  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
young  turkeys  which  die  in  the  attempt  to 
raise  them.  To  allow  them  to  wander  too 
much,  is  attended  usually  with  considerable 
loss.  I  have  found  it  a  very  good  plan  to 
make  an  enclosure  of  boards  six  feet  square  or 
so,  and  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high,  and 
set  this  in  a  grass  field  during  fine  weather, 
in  which  to  confine  the  young  turkeys.  This 
is  removed  occasionally  from  place  to  place  ; 
the  chickens  thus  get  all  the  tVesh  green  food 
they  may  need,  besides  an  abundance  of  in- 
sects. 

Chakles  Stakr,  Jr. 
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THE    FRIEND. 


For  "TJie  Friend.' 
.  B  EER-LAH  AI-ROI. 

How  sad,  how  utterly  cast  down 

And  desolate,  fell  Hagar,  when 
The  present  and  the  future  dark, 

She  turned  lier  from  the  haunts  of  men, 
To  wander  in  the  wilderness. 
With  scarce  a  hope  her  path  to  bless. 
Yet  in  that  deeply-trying  hour 

She  found  the  All-scing  eye  was  there; — 
And  after,  when,  'neath  added  grief, 

Her  spirit  yielded  to  despair, 
She  heard  again  the  blessed  voice, 
That  bade  her  fainting  soul  rejoice. 

"  Thou  scest  me  !" — Oli,  how  desolate, 
How  dark  soe'er  our  path  may  be. 

We  may  look  up  in  faitiiand  hope. 
And  humbly  say,  "  Tiiou  seest  me  !'* 

Kveti  when  sunk  in  sin,  we  know 

AV  hence  does  a  healing  fountain  flow. 

For  countless  blessings,  poured  around 
Our  paths,  how  thankless  do  we  prove, 

'Till,  blessed  Saviour  I  taught  to  feel, 
In  thy  deep  chastening,  thy  love. 

Finding  this  world  a  wilderness. 

We  learn  that  thou  alone  canst  bless. 

Thou  seost  us  in  extremest  grief. 

Even  in  such  deep  agony 
As  Hagar's,  when  siie  turned  aside. 

Leaving  her  dearest  one  to  die. 
Wlien  human  strength  is  powerless. 
Thy  boundless  mercy  still  can  bless. 
Ohy  to  feel  this  I  'tis  Thou  alone. 

Canst  teach  it  to  the  stricken  heart. 
And  often,  in  thy  love  'lis  taught,  . 

By  bidding  cherished  hopes  depart : 
Oh  !  roost  unworthy  though  we  be. 
Grant  that  we  humbly,  thankfully. 
May  say,  and  feel,  "  Thou  seesl  me  I" 


Ninth  month,  1844. 

Fashion  a  Tyrant. — "  She  makes  people 
sit  up  at  nijfht  when  they  ouglit  to  be  in  bed, 
and  keeps  them  in  bed  in  the.  morning  when 
they  ought  to  be  up  and  doing. 

"  She  makes  her  votaries  visit  when  they 
would  rather  stay  at  home,  eat  when  tliey  are 
not  hungry,  and  drink  when  they  are  not 
thirsty. 

"  She  invades  their  pleasures  and  interrupts 
their  business. 

"She  compels  ihem  to  dress  gaily,  either 
upon  their  own  property  or  that  of  others." 

She  makes  them  through  life  seek  rest  on  a 
couch  of  anxiety,  and  leaves  them  in  the  hour 
of  dissolution  on  a  bed  of  thorns. 


"  Though  a  man  without  money  is  poor,  a 
a  man  with  nothing  but  money, is  still  poor- 
er." 


"  It  convened  at  Mount  Pleasant  on  Second- 
day,  the  2nd  inst.,  and  continued  by  adjourn- 
ments until  Sixth-day  afternoon.  The  Meet- 
ing of  Ministers  and  Elders  being  held  the 
Seventh-day  previous. 

"The  meeting  was  largely  attended. 

"  In  considering  the  state  of  Society, 
Friends  were  e.\horted  to  more  faithfulness  in 
the  support  of  our  Christian  testimonies,  par- 
ticularly in  the  attendance  of  all  our  religious 
meetings.  Being  persuaded  that  if  love  to 
God  was  felt  to  be  our  greatest  duty,  neither 
the  pleasures,  nor  the  lawful  pursuits  of  the 
world,  would  be  found  sufficient  to  prevent  us 
from  assembling  ourselves  together  for  the 
worship  of  Him,  from  whom  all  our  blessings 
flow,  both  teimporal  and  spiritual. 

"  Our  Boarding  School  has  not  been  so  well 
supported  this  year  as  would  have  been  desir- 
able ;  but  the  prospect  for  the  next  session  is 
more  encouraging.  'Jhe  benefits  it  has  alrea- 
dy conferred  on  many  of  our  youth,  will,  we 
hope,  be  an  incentive  to  our  members  to  send 
their  children,  and  thus  diffuse  its  advantages 
more  generally  through  the  limits  of  our 
Yearly  Meeting. 

"  From  the  report  of  our  committee  on 
Indian  concerns,  it  appears  that  the  establish- 
ment west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  (under  the 
joint  care  of  Baltimore,  Indiana  and  Ohio 
Yearly  Meetings,)  continues  to  be  useful  to 
this  much  injured  people.  The  school  num- 
bers about  forty  children,  of  different  ages, 
the  most  of  whom  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  learning.  The  support  of  this  es- 
tablishment is  necessarily  attended  with  con- 
siderable expense.  Our  Quarterly  Meetings 
were  directed  to  raise  the  suin  of  three  hun- 
dred dollars,  to  forward  the  concern. 

"  The  reports  show  an  increased  care  and 
watchfulness  on  the  part  of  parents  for  the 
guarded  literary  education  of  their  children. 
The  important  subject  was  again  recommend- 
ed   to    the    attention    of    subordinate   meet- 
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AGENTS. 

For  "  List   of  Agents,"  see  the  preceding 


OHIO  YEARLY  MEETING. 

We  have  received  the  following  account  of 
Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  from  one  of  its  mem- 
bers : — 


"  The  proceedings  of  the  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings the  past  year  were  very  interesting, 
as  showing  the  lively  concern  of  that  body  for 
the  promotion  of  those  objects  which  tend  to 
alleviate  the  miseries  of  our  fellow  men,  and 
to  spread  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  on  the 
earth.  They  prepared  a  memorial  to  our 
state  legislature  for  abolishing  capital  pun- 
ishments, which  was  adopted  with  great 
unanimity  by  the  Y'early  Meeting,  and  a 
committee  appointed  to  have  the  presentation 
thereof. 

"They  have  also  under  their  care  the  sub- 
jects of  slavery,  and  the  oppressive  laws  bear- 
ing upon  our  free  coloured  population  ;  and 
we  are  encouraged  to  believe,  that  no  suitable 
opportunity  for  pleading  their  cause  will  be 
permilled  to  pass  unimproved. 

"  We  had  the  acceptable  company  of  our 
beloved  friend  John  Pease,  of  Great  Britain, 
and  several  Friends  from  neighbouring  Y'early 
Meetings. 

"  The  concerns  of  Society  having  been 
disposed  of  harmoniously,  the  meeting  was 
favoured  to  experience  a  solemn  covering  at 
its  conclusion." 


BINDING. 

The  17th  volume  being  now  completed, 
the  index  and  title-page  having  been  forward- 
ed to  subscribers  last  week  with  the  conclud- 
ing number  of  the  volume,  those  who  wish  to 
preserve  "  The  Friend"  can  have  it  neatly 
and  well  bound,  as  also  any  other  periodicals 
or  books,  by  sending  them  to  this  office, 
d'lrected  to 

Geo.  W.  Tai'lor. 

WEST    TOWN    SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  Superintend  the  Board- 
ing-School  at  West  Town,  will  meet  there  on 
Sixth-day  the  4th  of  ne.xt  month,  at  10 
o'clock,  A.  M. 

The  semi-annual  Examination  to  commence 
on  Third-day  morning,  ihe  1st  of  the  month  ; 
and  the  Committee  on  Instruction  to  meet 
at  the  School  on  Fifth-day  evening,  at  7^ 
o'clock. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 

Phila.,  Ninth  mo.  21st,  1844. 

A  slated  meeting  of  the  Female  Branch  of 
the  Auxiliary  Bible  Association  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  will  be  held 
in  the  Committee-room  at  the  Bible  Deposi- 
tory, on  Fourtb-day,  the  2nd  of  Tenth  month, 
at  4  o'clock,  p.  M. 

WILLING'S  ALLEY   EVENING  SCHOOL. 

The  "  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Free 
Instruction  of  Adult  Coloured  Persons,"  in- 
tend re-opening  iheir  school  for  Coloured  Men 
on  Third-day  evening,  Tenth  month  1st,  in 
the  School-house  on  Willing's  alley,  formerly 
occupied  by  them.  Application  for  admission 
can  be  made  to  either  of  the  undernamed,  or 
after  the  school  opens,  to  the  Teacher. 

John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  S.  2nd  st.  Israel 
H.  Johnson,  No.  36  N.  Front  st.  Nathaniel 
H.  Brown,  No.  79  Market  st.  William  L. 
Edwards,  No.  103  Markets!.  Edward  Richie, 
No.  245  N.  3d  st.  Isaac  C.  Stokes,  No.  1.5 
S.  2d  St.  Joseph  E.  Manle,  No.  377  N.  2d 
St.     Edward  Brown,  No.  61  Prune  st. 

Philad.,  Ninth  month  24th,  1844. 


Marrird,  at  Sandwich,  Mass.,  on  Fifth-day,  the  ]2th 
instant,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Thomas  Ellwood  Stefrf, 
of  Providence,  R.  I.,  to  Rebecca  Wing,  of  the  former 
place. 


Died,  Ninth  month  19lh,  at  the  residence  of  her  hus- 
band, in  East  Bradford,  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  36th  year  of  her  age,  Susan.xa,  wife  of  Aaron 
Sharpless,  a  member  of  Birmingham  Monthly  Meeting. 
During  her  last  illness,  which  was  of  many  months 
duration,  she  was  enabled  to  bear  her  acute  sufferings 
with  patience  and  resignation  to  her  heavenly  Father's 
will.  Having  t'rom  an  early  period  of  her  sickness  been 
persuaded  that  it  would  terminate  in  death,  she  was 
quietly  yet  earnestly  engaged  that  her  concerns,  out- 
wardly and  inwardly,  might  be  found  in  order.  She 
appeared  as  a  servient  waiting  for  her  Lord,  not  know- 
ing the  moment  of  his  coming,  but  yet  rejoicing  in  Ihe 
belief  that  he  would  not  tarry,  but  through  redeeming 
love  and  mercy  would  gather  her  into  his  mansion  of 
rest. 
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For  "The  Friend." 
THE  LAND  OF  ISRAEL. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  some  extracts  for 
"  The  Friend"  from  a  recent  work,  entitled 
"The  Land  of  Israel  according  to  the  Cove- 
nant with  Abraliam,  with  Isaac,  and  with  Ja- 
cob, by  Alexander  Keith,  author  of'  The  Ev- 
idence of  Prophecy;'  '  Signs  of  the  Times;' 
'Demonstration  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian 
Religion,'  "  Published  in  Edinburgh,  1843. 
'It  is  stated  in  the  preface,that"  The  follow- 
ing treatise  was  commenced  with  the  inten- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  author,  of  drawing  out 
a  few  retrospective  and  prospective  sketches 
of  Judea  and  Judaism.  On  his  return  from 
Palestine,  he  was  urged  by  the  esteemed 
friend  to  whom  it  is  inscribed,  to  publish  the 
substance  of  an  evening's  conversation  in  his 
hospitable  house.  He  naturally  reverted  to 
the  covenant  with  Abraham  as  the  ground- 
work of  such  an  essay.  That  subject  alone, 
in  connection  with  kindred  themes,  called  for 
a  more  full  illustration  than  he  at  first  antici- 
pated. And  as  the  subsequent  essay,  which 
thus  originated,  may  be  considered  as,  in  part, 
a  sequel  to  his  Treatise  on  the  Evidence  of 
Prophecy,  it  may  also  form  the  introduction 
to  other  Scriptural  topics,  of  momentous  im- 
port to  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews." 

The  introduction  contains  the  following 
passages : 

"  While  the  Jews  have  been  scattered 
among  all  nations  under  heaven,  the  land  of 
Israel, — except  in  history  and  in  the  associa- 
tions pertaining  to  ancient  times,  which  suffer 
it  not  to  be  dissevered  from  the  minds  or  me- 
mories of  Christians  or  Jews, — was  lonf  al- 
most forgotten  as  an  existing  country,  and  its 
actual  condition  in  a  great  measure  unknown. 
After  the  age  of  the  crusades,  it  ceased  to  ex- 
ercise any  influence  on  the  world  at  large,  or 
any  peculiar  general  interest  in  Asia  or  Eu- 
rope. Its  political  importance  was  gone. 
And  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  passage  to  In- 
dia, the  line  of  communication  between  these 
two  quarters  of  the  world  was  turned  far  from 
its  shores.  Its  coast,  though  the  cradle  of 
commerce,  was  desolate,  lone,  and  unvisited, 
the  prey  of  barbarism,  and  the  resort  of  wild 
beasts.     And  it  was  only  towards  the  close  of 


the  last,  and  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  that  Syria  began  to  be  inquired 
after,  and  to  re-assert  its  claim  to  the  notice 
of  the  world.  Bereaving  the  nations  of  men, 
as  foretold,  and  partly  fulfilled,  it  became  du- 
ring the  crusades  the  common  grave  of  Eu- 
rope, of  Asia,  and  of  Africa,  yet  it  could  not 
be  rescued  from  the  hands  of  infidel  but  not 
idolatrous  Moslems,  but  was  left  to  the  un- 
marked progress  of  decay  and  desolation,  till 
its  once  vine-clad  mountains  are  bare,  and  its 
cities  waste,  and  its  plains  desolate,  and  no- 
thing but  the  scantling  of  a  population  left  in 
the  land,  for  the  possession  of  which  many 
myriads  had  contended,  and  which  in  times 
more  ancient  had  been  thickly  studded  with 
cities.  Yet  these,  when  reduced  to  desolation, 
had  ruins  sulTicient  in  an  inquiring  age,  to 
attract  the  traveller,  and  to  command  admira- 
tion. They  were  successively  searched  out, 
visited,  and  portrayed,  till,  strange  to  say, 
Tadmor  or  Palmyra,  Baalath  or  Baalbec — 
built  by  Solomon — Petra  and  Gerasa  became 
in  succession  novelties  to  the  world.  New 
causes  speedily  conspired  to  attach  a  higher 
interest  than  that  of  curiosity  to  Syria.  Ly- 
ing at  the  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean, 
between  Britain  and  India,  its  locality  in  a 
commercial  view  raised  it,  by  the  invention  of 
steam  navigation,  into  anew  importance;  and 
the  traffic,  or  at  least  communication  between 
Asia  and  Europe,  pointed  after  the  lapse  of 
ages  towards  its  direct  and  original  channels. 
And  as  the  contest  between  these  quarters  of 
the  globe  for  its  possession  had  rivetted  on  it 
n  former  ages  the  attention  of  the  world,  so 
ill  eyes  were  fixed  on  it  again  in  the  course 
of  the  last  few  years,  when  the  question  of  its 
subserviency  to  the  pacha  of  Egypt,  or  the 
sultan  of  Turkey,  was  a  question  of  the  integ- 
rity or  existence  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and 
consequently  of  peace  or  war  throughout  Eu- 
rope or  the  world." 

"  But  the  heritage  of  Jacob,  however  deso- 
late it  may  lie,  or  by  whatever  hordes  of  Gen- 
tiles it  may  be  trodden  down,  has  far  higher 
interest  attached  to  it  than  that  of  being  a 
field  for  the  inspection  of  ruins,  and  a  higher 
destiny  to  fulfil  than  that  of  a  bond  of  peace, 
or  a  cause  of  war,  or  any  apportioning  of 
earthly  kingdoms.  Of  that  land,  even  as  of 
the  people  whose  it  is  by  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord  God  of  their  fathers,  we  can  speak  as  of 
no  other.  Though  it  had  passed  as  an  exist- 
ing state  into  oblivion,  and  men,  in  familiar 
phrase,  had  lost  sight  of  it,  and  no  one  be- 
moaned it,  yet  '  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  al- 
ways upon  it,'  even  as  he  hath  declared  of 
Zion,  '  I  have  graven  thee  upon  the  palms  of 
my  hands  ;  thy  walls  are  continually  before 
me ;  thy  destroyers  and  they  that  made  thee 
desolate  shall  go  forth  of  thee.'     Not  to  re- 


gard the  peculiarity  of  the  land,  as  well  as  of 
the  people  Israel,  in  respect  to  the  threatened 
curses  and  the  promised  blessings,  is  to  miss 
the  proper  character,  and  to  omit  the  chief 
discriminating  feature  of  the  one  and  of  the 
other.  It  would  be  as  unwise  as  wicked  to 
qualify  a  historical  statement,  or  wrest  a  geo- 
graphical fact  in  accordance  with  a  fancy, 
whether  to  show  that  all  the  history  and  all 
the  facts  pertaining  to  their  land,  may  be  ex- 
plained without  a  miracle,  or  whether,  more 
philosophically  we  think,  it  be  indubitably 
held,  in  illustrating  the  prophecies  concerning 
both,  as  miraculous  throughout,  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  being  revealed  in  it  all.  The  facts 
are  the  same,  and  have  to  be  stated  with  the 
same  precision  and  truth,  whether  predicted 
or  not.  The  additional  fact,  that  they  were 
foretold,  adds  a  new  import  to  them  all,  and 
solves  a  problem  otherwise  inexplicable.  A 
mystery,  in  the  marvellous  transition  it  has 
undergone,  seems  to  hang  over  the  land  as 
over  the  people  ;  and  the  desolation  of  the  one 
is  analogous  in  character,  and  coincident  in 
time,  with  the  dispersion  of  the  other.  But 
the  [Scripture]  unfolds  the  future,  as  it  re- 
vealed the  past,  and  lays  open  to  the  believer's 
view  the  declared,  but  yet  unaccomplished 
purpose  of  the  Lord,  which  can  never  ba  dis- 
annulled. The  everlasting  covenant  with 
.\brahani,  with  Isaac,  and  with  Jacob,  con- 
cerning the  land  as  the  everlasting  possession 
of  their  seed,  was  made  with  these  faithful 
fathers  of  the  Hebrew  race,  before  that  cove- 
nant was  made  with  the  Israelites  under  Mo- 
ses and  Joshua,  the  curses  of  which,  not  heard 
of  till  then,  have  come  upon  the  land.  As  it 
preceded,  it  is  destined  to  survive  them  all. 
Coming  history  must  therefore  bear  its  part, 
like  all  the  past,  in  the  actual  and  finally  pal- 
pable development,  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  of 
the  counsels  of  '  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  the 
God  of  the  whole  earth,  as  He  yet  shall  be 
called.'  And  all  the  idol-devotees  of  a  more 
worldly  policy  shall  ba  brought  to  see,  as  time 
advances  and  momentous  events  ensue  with  a 
closeness  and  velocity  hitherto  unparralleled, 
that  all  their  schemes  which  accord  not  with 
the  faith  that  He  is  the  Ruler  among  the  na- 
tions, shall  lie  as  low  as  the  once  mighty  Ba- 
bylon, of  which  nothing  is  left,  and  which  has 
crumbled  into  dust  before  his  word." 

"  The  full  accomplishment  of  the  judgments 
that  were  to  come  upon  the  land,  is  the  har- 
binger of  the  completion,  in  the  latter  days, 
of  the  covenant  of  promise.  Expatriated  for 
nearly  eighteen  centuries  as  the  Jews  have 
been,  all  connection  between  them  and  the 
land  of  their  fathers,  were  they  a  people  num- 
bered among  the  nations,  might  well  have 
seemed,  ere  now,  so  far  as  human  foresight 
could  discern,  to  have  ceased  forever.     And 
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yet  the  separate,  though  similar  fates  of  the 
land  and  of  the  people,  are  in  fact  so  closely 
linked  together  and  interwoven  in  the  uner- 
ring word  of  the  unchangeable  Jehovah,  that 
clearly  as  the  long-continued  blindness  and 
dispersion  of  the  Jews  were  foretold,  so  clear- 
ly does  the  very  degree  of  desolation  to  which 
their  father-land  should  finally  be  reduced, 
rank  among  the  measures  of  the  time  of  their 
return." 

"  The  land  of  Israel,  as  possessed  and  peo- 
pled of  old  by  the  seed  of  Jacob,  and  also  the 
neighbouring  regions,  which,  as  shown  in  the 
following  pages,  were  included  within  the  pro- 
mised inheritance,  are  so  full  of  literal  illus- 
trations of  literal  predictions,  that,  as  the  au- 
thor has  been  enabled  to  show  in  successive 
editions  of  the  Evidence  of  Prophecy,  the 
truth  of  more  than  two  hundred  texts,  or  up- 
wards of  an  hundred  distinct  prophecies,  may 
be  read  in  the  history  and  existing  state  of 
the  land,  and  of  its  desolate  cities.  The  cvr- 
ses  of  the  covenant  which  the  Israelites  brake, 
are  there  as  legible,  word  for  word,  as  in  the 
oracles  of  the  living  God,  whose  covenant  it 
■was,  and  who  made  it  with  the  Israelites  when 
they  first  entered  into  Canaan.  They  have 
taken  effect  till  nothing  more  than  the  predic- 
ted tenth  is  left." 

"  Earthly  sovereigns  are  the  executioners 
of  the  judgments  of  the  Heavenly  King;  and 
do,  even  when  it  is  not  in  their  heart  to  think 
so,  all  His  pleasure.  Often,  as  unconscious- 
ly, have  sceptical  writers,  like  Gibbon  or  Vol- 
ney,  recorded  the  things  by  which  His  word 
is  illustrated.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  as 
if  official  evidence  were  needed  here,  that  the 
British  Government,  a  few  years  ago,  sent 
forth  a  commissioner  to  make  inquiry,  and  to 
report  on  the  state  of  Syria,  whose  report, 
when  completed,  was  presented  to  both  Hous- 
es of  Parliament  by  command  of  her  Majesty. 
It  supplied  some  striking  additional  illustra- 
tions, seemingly  unconsciously  given,  of  literal 
prophecies  concerning  the  land.  Among  these 
not  the  least  remarkable  is  the  very  first  par- 
agraph of  the  appendix,  or  the  report  of  Con- 
sul Moore,  an  intelligent  observer,  who  has 
resided  for  years  in  the  land." 

"  '  Syria  is  a  country  whose  population  bears 
no  proportion  to  its  superfices,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants may  be  considered,  on  the  most  mode- 
rate calculation,  as  reduced  to  a  tithe  of  what 
the  soil  could  abundantly  maintain  under  a 
wise  system  of  administration.'  And  in  the 
body  of  the  report  it  is  stated,  that  '  the 
country  is  capable  of  producing  tenfold  the 
present   produce.' 

"  According  to  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
'  They  that  dwell  therein  are  desolate,  and 
few  men  left.'  Isa.  xxiv.  6.  '  The  city  that 
went  out  by  a  thousand  shall  leave  an  hun- 
dred, and  that  which  went  out  by  a  hundred 
shall  leave  ten,  to  the  house  of  Israel.'  Amos, 
V.  3.  '  Make  the  hearts  of  this  people  fat, 
and  make  their  cars  heavy,  and  shut  their 
eyes,  &c.  And  I  said,  how  long?  And  he 
answered.  Until  the  cities  be  wasted  wilhoul 
inhabitant,  and  the  houses  without  man,  &c. : 
but  yet  in  it  shall  be  a  tenth,'  &c. 

"  Is  it  not  time,  then,  to  look  to  another 
covenant  (hnnlhat  which  bears  the  curses  that 


have  indeed  devoured  the  land,  but  have  also 
their  term  assigned  them  by  the  Lord  !  That 
which  God  made  with  Abraham,  of  promise 
and  of  grace,  is  everlasting,  and  knows  no 
other  termination  than  that  of  the  heavens 
and  of  the  earth." 

"  In  the  subsequent  pages  the  perpetuity  of 
that  covenant  concerning  the  land,  and  its 
connection  with  that  which  was  made  with 
the  Israelites  when  the  Lord  brought  them 
out  of  Egypt,  and  with  the  new  and  everlast- 
ing covenant  which  He  will  make  with  the 
house  of  Israel,  and  with  the  house  of  Judah, 
and  also  with  the  covenant  which  the  Lord 
made  with  David  concerning  his  throne,  is,  in 
the  first  place,  brought  within  the  view  of  the 
reader.  The  borders  of  the  land,  not  as  it 
was  anciently  possessed,  but  as  set  of  the 
Lord,  naturally  form  the  immediately  succeed- 
ing theme,  which  is  treated  at  so  great  length 
as  to  demand  an  apology.  But  so  little  was 
the  writer  aware,  ere  he  entered  on  the  inves- 
tigation, of  the  full  extent,  especially  on  the 
north,  of  the  Scriptural  boundaries  of  the  pro- 
mised land,  that,  when  requested  at  a  recent 
date  to  mark  their  limits,  tor  the  construction 
of  a  map,  he  drew  a  line  a  little  to  the  north 
of  Hamath,  conscious  that  it  was  included  ; 
but,  unobservent  then  of  the  precise  Scriptural 
definition  of  the  entrance  into  Hamath,  he 
drew  it  regardless  of  any  entrance,  or  any  na- 
tural border  whatever,  across  a  double  chain 
of  mountains.  This  obvious  error  led  to  a 
closer  examination.  And  now  he  can  plead 
only  the  novelty  of  the  topic  in  excuse  for  this 
lengthened  illustration,  for  which,  if  he  mis- 
take not,  a  few  words  may  henceforth  suflice, 
without  the  hazard  of  a  repetition  of  the  er- 
ror." 

"In  the  sequel  of  the  volume  proof  is  ad- 
duced, from  its  past  history  and  actual  condi- 
tion, of  the  goodliness  of  the  land  ;  of  its  na- 
tural fertility,  not  impaired  but  increased ; 
and  also  of  the  facility  with  which  its  fallen 
cities  may  he  raised  frorn  their  foundations, 
anii  forsaken  cities,  though  not  fallen,  even  ci- 
ties still  existing,  though  without  inhabitants, 
and  houses  still  standing,  though  without  man, 
may  be  repaired  or  restored  to  dwell  in." 

"  The  land  of  promise,  rightly  bearing  that 
title  still,  when  looked  at  as  it  is,  appears  in- 
deed like  an  oak  which  the  storms  of  winter 
have  stripped  of  its  leaves.  But  in  taking  up 
the  covenant  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  it  is  not  in  that  aspect  that  we  should 
view  it  here  ;  but  rather  would  we  look  to 
what  it  has  been,  and  to  the  sxihstance  that  is 
in  it  still,  in  order  to  show  what  in  accordance 
with  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  and  many  pre- 
cious promises  of  Scripture,  it  yet  shall  be, 
when  that  substance  which  is  in  it  shall  put 
forth  its  fullest  foliage  anew,  even  richer  and 
more  beauteous  than  ever  ;  and  the  bare  and 
naked  land  be  covered  and  clothed  again,  like 
an  oak  of  Bashan  in  summer." 

"  The  desolation  of  many  cities,  as  illustra- 
tive of  prophecy,  might  be  told  in  a  word  ;  but 
the  practicability  of  their  restoration  demands 
a  closer  inspection.  Nay,  the  ruins  would  all 
need  to  be  disclosed  to  view,  as  has  been  of 
late  partially  the  case  with  some,  before  a 
complete  idea  could  be  formed  of'the'  anipli- 1 


tude  of  the  materials  ready  for  reconstruction. 
The  ruins  of  Syria  are  not  like  those  of  many 
other  lands;  not  like  those  of  Egypt,  for  in- 
stance, often  buried  beneath  the  sand  ;  nor  like 
those  of  other  countries,  where  broken 
fragments  ol»  once  connected  walls  encum- 
ber the  ground,  incapable  of  being  built 
up  again.  But  better  promises  than  Israel, 
or  any  other  nation  ever  yet  inherited,  have 
in  these  pages  to  be  kept  ultimately  in 
view.  And  we  would  here  drawn  from  the 
past,  or  describe  the  present,  to  show  how,  in 
respect  to  the  land,  ail  things  are  ready,  or 
ripening  fast  for  the  completion — it  may  beat 
no  distant  day,  though  other  judgments  yet 
intervene — of  the  covenant  with  faithful  Abra- 
ham, to  which  no  curses  are  annexed  ;  and 
also  how  the  past  and  still  visible  judgments 
which  have  come  upon  the  land  may  be  view- 
ed as  pointing  to,  and  preparing  for  the  time, 
when  mercy  shall  rejoice  over  them,  and  the 
world,  with  all  its  families,  blessed  in  the  seed 
of  Jacob,  be  a  witness  that  the  God  of  Israel 
is  a  covenant-keeping  God,  who  will  not  suf- 
fer his  faithfulness  to  fail,  but  overrules  all 
things  for  the  final  accomplishment  of  his 
word,  and  for  the  Ultimate  manifestation  of 
his  glory." 

(To  be  continueJ.) 

A  Singular  Fact. — Dr.  Smith,  who  has 
recently  visited  the  Forks  of  the  Jlississippi, 
in  an  editorial  article  on  Medicine  in  Iowa, 
and  other  matters,  gives  a  most  singular  fact, 
by  stating  from  good  authority  that  no  person 
otficially  associated  with  the  Indians  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi  ever  saw  or  heard  of  a  deaf 
Indian,  or  one  whose  eye-sight  was  impaired 
by  age,  or  whose  teeth  were  essentially  decay- 
ed. No  Indian  of  the  Sioux  ever  required 
spectacles,  or  discovered  any  advantages  from 
trying  those  of  travellers,  because  their  vision 
was  not  impaired,  even  in  extreme  old  age. 
Reed  and  Doe,  the  practical  farmers  employ- 
ed by  government  to  teach  them  agriculture, 
both  concur  in  declaring  this  to  be  true,  after 
a  residence  of  six  years  in  their  midst.  Oph- 
thalmia, however,  is  a  common  complaint, 
from  which  they  sutler  very  considerably. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

From  a  Foreign  Jonrnal. 
Self- Supporting  Industrial  School. — The 
Wilhngdon  Self-supporting  School  is  a  neat 
little  cottage  building,  combining,  in  a  very 
small  compass,  the  attributes  of  dwelling- 
house,  school,  dairy,  cow-house,  with  thresh- 
ing-floor above,  and  various  conveniences  at- 
tached. The  roof  is  surrounded  by  gutters 
which  convey  the  rain  water  into  a  large  lank, 
so  that  it  is  not  only  not  wasted,  hut  prevent- 
ed from  running  away  on  the  land.  The  cow 
house,  piggeries,  &c.  are  so  constructed,  that 
all  the  liquid  manure  runs  into  a  large  tank 
sunk  in  the  ground,  and  carefully  covered 
over,  so  as  to  allow  no  rain  or  water  to  enter. 
Our  visit  was  made  at  half-past  one,  in  igno- 
rance of  the  hours  of  the  school,  which  we 
afterwards  found  to  be  from  nine  till  twelve, 
the  afternoon  work  commencing  at  two,  and 
continuing  till  five.     We  first  entered  the  cow 
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house,  where  we  discovered  two  little  fellows, 
about  seven  years  of  age,  waiting  to  go  to 
work.  Their  proper  hour  was  two  o'clock, 
but  there  they  were,  spade  in  hand,  ready  for 
tiieir  afternoon's  work.  These  children  were 
the  picture  of  strong  and  ruddy  health,  and  of 
thorough  cheerfulness,  and  certainly  quite  re- 
versed the  usual  order  of  things  by  the  evi- 
dent alacrity  with  which  they  came  to  their 
work  before  their  proper  time.  They  were 
shortly  joined  by  some  more  playmates  ;  for 
though  it  was  work  in  one  sense,  it  certainly 
was  not  in  another,  and  they  proceeded  in  a 
body,  and  commenced  digging  on  the  ground 
allotted  for  their  afternoon's  employment.  On 
questioning  them,  we  found  that  there  was 
only  one  boy  above  nine  years  old,  and  he  was 
the  eldest  son  of  the  master.  There  were 
about  a  dozen  children  in  all,  and  they  were 
chiefly  under  eight,  one  even  being  but  four 
years  of  age.  We  were  then  joined  by  the 
master  himself,  who,  after  putting  his  little 
band  to  work,  readily  replied  to  several  inqui- 
ries which  we  put,  as  to  the  rent  he  paid,  the 
proceeds  of  his  little  farm,  and  the  various 
circumstances  connected  with  it.  He  stated 
his  position  to  be  as  follows  : — He  rents  five 
acres  of  land,  for  which,  including  the  house, 
he  has  paid  twenty-five  pounds  a  year,  and 
■which  latter  he  reckons  at  ten  pounds.  He 
cultivates  the  land  by  the  help  of  his  little 
scholars,  who  barter  their  labour  of  three 
hours  for  his  instruction  in  the  morning,  they 
paying  him  in  addition  one  penny  a-week. 
He  finds  himself  able  to  cultivate  these  five 
acres  thoroughly,  and  to  prove  which,  he 
took  us  into  the  school-room,  where  he  pro- 
duced his  accounts  for  the  previous  year.  He 
has  no  other  source  of  income  than  that  which 
he  derives  from  this  and  from  the  weekly 
pence  of  his  scholars.  He  seems  perfectly 
happy,  and  is  able  to  earn  a  good  living  otf 
these  five  acres  for  himself,  wife  and  children. 
These  are  his  comforts  ;  and  now  let  us  see 
how  his  little  scholars  fare  as  to  their  share 
of  the  bargain,  and  whether  they  get  efficient 
instruction  in  return  for  their  labour.  We 
examined  their  writing  and  arithmetic  books, 
and  we  may  honestly  slate,  that  some  of  their 
work  would  shame  the  attainments  of  many 
children  of  the  same  age  in  a  much  higher 
walk  of  life.  It  seems  that  these  children  are 
rarely  with  him  after  eleven  or  twelve  years 
of  age,  for  they  have  been  so  well  trained  in 
agricultural  matters,  that  they  very  readily 
find  situations  at  that  age  with  the  farmers  in 
the  neighbourhood.  They  appear  fond  of  their 
master ;  and  their  fondness  for  their  employ 
ment  is  sufficiently  evidenced  by  their  alac- 
rity in  coming  to  their  work  before,  instead 
of  at  the  time  appointed. 

Such  a  system  as  this  is  certainly  worthy 
of  imitation  in  many  rural  districts,  especially 
with  boys  from  eight  to  thirteen  years  of 
age.  Supposing  they  have  previously  learn- 
ed to  read,  write,  and  cipher  a  little,  they 
might  be  farther  improved  in  these  branches, 
instructed  in  mensuration  and  the  keeping  of 
accounts,  and  taught  to  know  something  of 
the  nature  of  soils,  manures,  and  the  cultivat- 
ed plants.  Under  a  conscientious  and  well- 
informed  master,  a  limited  number  of  pupils 


might  make  considerable  progress  in  thisspe-   West  India  Docks  cover  290  acres,  and  can 


cies  of  knowledge;  while,  on  the  other  hand 
if  their  labour  was  well  directed,  it  would  ma- 
terially assist  in  the  cultivation  of  the  teach- 
er's farm.  Aided  and  countenanced  by  the 
proprietors  of  rural  parishes,  these  schools 
might  be  productive  of  vast  advantage  ;  they 
would  lessen  the  burdens  of  parents,  inasmuch 
as  their  older  boys  might  be  said  to  pay  for 
their  own  education  ;  and  they  would  dissem- 
inate through  the  district  a  more  orderly  and 
intelligent  race  of  labourers.  Opposed  as  we 
are  to  every  species  of  '  infant  labour,'  in  the 
usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  we  see  nothing 
objectionable  in  the  system  under  review,  but 
think  its  principles  might  be  advantageously 
extended  to  many  educational  establishments 
of  higher  pretensions.  Most  of  our  '  charita- 
ble institutions,'  as  they  are  called,  are  lamen- 
tably deficient  in  this  matter ;  and  though 
boys  of  ten,  twelve,  or  even  fourteen  years  of 
age  be  apt  enough  scholars,  and  though  it  is 
known  that  they  must  depend,  in  after  life, 
upon  their  bodily  labour,  yet  they  leave  school 
as  ignorant  of  the  world  and  all  that  apper 
tains  to  it,  as  if  they  had  never  been  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  nursery.  A  boy  of  four- 
teen, who  has  been  taught  to  clean  his  own 
clothes  and  apartments,  who  can  handle  a 
spade  or  pick-axe,  a  saw  or  hammer,  is  a 
much  superior  being  in  every  respect  to  one 
whose  sphere  of  action  has  never  extended 
beyond  the  school-room  and  play-ground  ; 
and  this  is  precisely  what  the  advocates  of  in- 
dustrial schools  are  aiming  at.  They  would 
stint  the  tuition  of  the  pupil  in  nothing  neces- 
sary to  his  intended  profession,  the  while  they 
would  initiate  him  into  the  practice  and  appli- 
cation of  those  processes  upon  which  he  has 
to  depend  in  after-life.  But,  taking  the  low- 
est view  of  schools  like  that  of  Willingdon,  it 
is  certainly  better  that  children  should  pur- 
chase even  a  scanty  education  by  their  own 
labour,  than  that  they  should  remain  utterly 
ignorant,  through  the  poverty  or  neglect  of 
their  parents. 

WHAT  liONDON  IS. 

It  is  the  point  of  inter-communication  be- 
tween colonies  which  stretch  almost  from  the 
North  Pole — from  Canada  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope — and  which  bring  the  indigo  of  India, 
and  the  wood  of  Australia  from  the  antipodes, 
to  enrich  the  manufactures  of  Leeds.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  commerce  that  would  seem  fabu- 
lous to  the  merchants  of  Venice,  Tyre,  and 
Carthage  in  the  olden  times  !  You  have  a 
population  which  has  doubled  since  1801  ;  it 
was  then  888,000  souls — it  is  now,  by  the 
census  of  1841,  1,832,000.  You  have  a  town 
which  is  five  miles  and  a  half  long,  take  it 
where  you  will,  but  if  you  measure  it  from 
Blackwell  to  Chelsea,  it  is  seven  and  a  half 
miles.  It  reaches,  from  north  to  south,  three 
and  a  half  miles  ;  it  is  a  perfect  German  prin 
cipality — a  Coburg  if  you  please,  or  a  Hesse 
Homburg  in  brick.  You  have  spent  five  mil- 
lions sterling  on  your  bridges  alone.  You  have 
docks  to  hold  all  the  ships  of  the  world.  The 
London  Docks  alone  cover  1 00  acres  of  ground, 
and  the  vaults  hold  65,000  pipes  of  wine.  The 


hold  500  large  merchantmen  with  ease.  The 
Commercial  Dock  covers  49  acres,  and  is,  I 
believe,  exclusively  confined  to  the  Baltic 
trade.  There  are  2950  ships  of  the  port  of 
London  alone,  of  581,000  tons  total  burden, 
and  manned  by  32,000  seamen.  The  vessels 
engaged  in  the  colonial,  Irish,  and  coasting 
trades,  including  the  colliers,  and  also  360 
British  vessels,  were  2335.  The  tonnage  of 
the  foreign  vessels  which  entered  this  port  in 
1840,  from  Russia,  Sweden, Germany,  France, 
the  Mediterranean,  China,  and  the  United 
States,  amounted  to  4,167,164  tons.  Upon 
an  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  London 
alone  has  paid  £11,000,000  in  custom  duties, 
out  of  the  £23,500,000  which  the  whole  re- 
venue of  that  department  amounts  to.  There 
are  2000  merchants  and  brokers  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  Exchange.  You  have  100,000 
houses  of  business,  probably  half  of  which 
have  shops  attached  to  them.  All  the  details 
connected  with  London  are  upon  the  same  gi- 
gantic scale.  The  water  companies  supply 
237,000,000  hogsheads  every  year;  and  the 
gas  companies  furnish  10,000,000  cubic  feet 
of  gas  every  twenty-four  hours.  In  Smithfield 
market  there  were  180,780  head  of  cattle,  and 
1,500,000  of  sheep,  in  round  numbers,  sold  in 
the  year  1839.  Your  very  paving  and  sewer 
rates  amount  to  £630,000  a  year.  The  Lon- 
don newspapers  consume  10,000,000  of  stamps 
annually.  The  steam-boats  carry  10,000 
passengers  every  day.  There  are  1000  miles 
of  railway  stretching  from  London  into  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  bringing  its  popula- 
tion into  contact  with  all  the  great  cities  of 
the  country,  completed  at  an  expense  of  near- 
ly £500,000  sterling.  There  are  59  canals, 
which  cost  £45,000,000.  The  monthly  busi- 
ness conducted  by  the  London  bankers  alone 
averages  £75,000,000,  aed  has  amounted  to 
£87,000,000  in  one  month.— G.  H.  Ward, 
M.P. 

In  religious  concerns,  every  thing  which 
we  do  of  ourselves,  independently  of  Divine 
aid,  has  a  tendency  to  stop  us  short  of  the  ob- 
ject we  are  aiming  at ;  and  whatever  be  the 
substitute  we  rely  on,  whether  outward  or 
mental,  it  is  an  idol  at  the  time. — Dillwyn. 

What  a  mercy  it  is  that  no  one  ever  sin- 
cerely desires  to  know  the  state  of  his  own 
soul  in  vain  I  In  the  pursuit  of  all  other  know- 
ledge, our  motives  may  be  too  arrogant  and 
selfish  to  be  gratified  ;  but  in  this,  the  deeper 
the  research,  the  more  we  are  humbled,  and 
consequently  the  better  prepared  to  receive 
the  desired  instruction. — Ibid. 

The  graces  which  the  blessed  Spirit  im- 
plants in  our  hearts,  resemble  a  sun-dial ; 
which  is  of  little  service,  except  when  the  sun 
shines  upon  it.  The  Holy  Spirit  must  shine 
upon  the  graces  he  has  given,  or  they  will 
leave  us  at  a  loss,  in  point  of  spiritual  com- 
fort, and  unable  to  tell  whereabouts  we  are. — 
Toplady. 

Only  the  power  that  makes  a  world  can 
make  a  Christian. — Wesley. 
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THE    FRIEWO. 


For  "  The  Friend.' 


LINES 


Supposed  to  be  written  by  one  whose  early  residence 
was  at  Miincy^  Lycoming  co.^  Pennsylvania^ 

Muncy !     That  talesman  quickly  reveals, 
Deep  sympathy  still  for  my  native  fields ; 
The  heart's  early  tendrils  did  there  put  forth ; 
Young  impulse  was  warmed  by  the  blaze  of  ihy 

hearth : 
"  The  mother  that  looked  on  my  childhood"  there, 
Who  soothed  by  her  love,  who  blessed  by  her  prayer ; 
Oh  I  how  I  remember  her  tenderness  yet ; 
Her  look  of  reproof,  her  tear  of  regret! 

The  amethyst  hue  of  thy  sunset  cloud. 

When  it  veils  the  day,  like  a  glorious  shroud  ; 

And  the  gorgeous  leaf  of  thy  forest  tree, 

When  the  blight  of  Autumn  is  over  thee. 

Such  scenery  still  in  fancy  delights  ; 

Thy  soft  sunny  days,  and  bright  starry  nights: 

E'en  now  'tis  enjoyment,  alike  to  know 

Thy  sunshine  and  shade,  thy  joy  and  thy  woe. 

Farewell  to  that  home,  endeared  by  the  love 

Of  a  father  fled  to  the  realms  above. 

Soon  vanished  I  he  hopes  of  my  girlhood's  dream  ; 

They  passed  like  the  rush  of  thy  mountain  stream. 

The  flowers  I  loved  and  the  friends  I  once  wept — 

How  memory  wakes  the  visions  that  slept. 

What  food  for  thought  in  the  page  of  the  past  1 

'Tis  thus  we  are  taught  the  joys  that  will  last. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 
ELECTIONS. 
"Ninth  month  1st,  1780. — A  gennral  elec- 
tion is  coming  on  ;  the  devil  cometh  forth  and 
hell  from  beneath  :  the  heart  of  man  will  be 
moved  for  him,  to  meet  him  at  his  coming. 
The  present  period  is  important  and  interest- 
ing beyond  many  others  ;  but  if  it  pleaseth 
Infinite  Wisdom  to  punish  a  people  for  their 
iniquities,  it  mattereth  not  whether  it  is  done 
by  one  man  or  by  many  :  but  it  becometh  not 
the  members  of  our  Society  to  meddle  much 
in  these  matters,  or  to  be  active  in  political 
disquisitions.  Our  duty  and  felicity  consists 
in  peaceably  acquiescing  in  the  all-wise  deter- 
minations of  Him,  who  ruleth  in  the  kingdoms 
of  men. — In  respect  to  elections,  we  ought  to 
go  no  farther  than  voting  for  the  candidate 
we  best  approve,  and  declaring  our  prefer- 
ence of  ihem,  without  endeavouring  by  any 
other  means  to  influence  others.  '  Israel  is 
to  dwell  alone,  and  not  to  be  mi.\ed  with  the 
people.' 

"  7th.  This  day  I  voted  for  members  to  re- 
present the  borough  of  Hartford  in  the  ensu- 
ing parliament.  To  tiie  best  of  my  know- 
ledge I  maintained  '  a  conscience  void  of  of- 
fence' in  the  course  of  the  contested  election  ; 
only,  by  attending  at  the  pnlling-place  the 
second  day  of  the  poll,  for  about  two  hours, 
contrary  to  the  dictates  of  'i'rulh  in  my  own 
mind,  I  became  wounded  ;  my  religious  ex- 
ercise was  obstructed,  and  death  and  darkness 
■was  the  covering  of  my  spirit  for  many  days. 
Tiius  it  pleaseth  Infinite  VVisdom  to  visit  for 
our  unfuillifulness  ;  sometimes  even  in  what 
may  be  esteemed  by  others  little  things." — 
Samuel  Scotfs  Diary.,  pages  12  and  13. 

He  that  hath  tasted  the  bitterness  of  sin, 
•will  fear  to  conmiit  it ;  and  he  that  liath  felt 
the  sweetness  of  mercy,  will  fear  to  odend  it. 
— Charnock. 


PETRIFIED  FOREST,  NEAR  CAIRO. 

There  is  scarcely,  perhaps,  a  spectacle  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe  more  remarkable,  ei- 
ther in  a  geological  or  picturesque  point  of 
view,  than  that  presented  by  the  petrified  for- 
est, near  Cairo.  The  traveller,  having  pass- 
ed the  tombs  of  the  caliphs,  just  beyond  the 
gates  of  the  city,  proceeds  to  the  southward, 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  road  across  the 
desert  to  Suez,  and,  after  having  travelled 
some  ten  miles  up  a  low  barren  valley,  cover- 
ed with  sand,  gravel,  and  sea-shells,  as  fresh 
as  if  the  tide  had  retired  but  yesterday,  cross- 
es a  low  range  of  sand-hills,  which  has  for 
some  distance  run  parallel  to  his  path.  The 
scene  now  presented  to  him  is  beyond  concep- 
tion singular  and  desolate.  A  mass  of  frag- 
ments of  trees,  all  converted  into  stone,  and 
whenstruckby  his  horse's  hoof  ringing  like  cast 
iron,  is  seen  to  e.xtend  itself  for  miles  and 
miles  around  him,  in  the  form  of  a  decayed 
and  prostrate  forest.  The  wood  is  of  a  dark 
brown  hue,  but  retains  its  form  in  perfection, 
the  pieces  being  from  one  to  fifteen  feet  in 
length,  and  from  half  a  foot  to  three  feet  in 
thickness,  strewed  so  closely  together,  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  that  an  Egpytian  don- 
key can  scarcely  thread  its  way  through 
amongst  them,  and  so  natural,  that  were  it  in 
Scotland  or  Ireland,  it  might  pass  without  re- 
mark for  some  enormous  drained  bog,onvvhich 
the  exhumed  trees  lay  rotting  in  the  sun.  The 
roots  and  rudiments  of  the  branches  are,  in 
many  cases,  nearly  perfect,  and  in  some  the 
worm-holes  eaten  under  the  bark  are  readily 
recognizable.  The  most  delicate  of  the  sap 
vessels,  and  all  the  finer  portions  of  the  centre 
of  the  wood,  are  perfectly  entire,  and  bear  to 
be  examined  with  the  strongest  magnifiers. 
The  whole  are  so  thoroughly  silicified  as  to 
scratch  glass,  and  be  capable  of  receiving  the 
highest  polish. — Asiatic  Magazine. 

Some  men  will  follow  Christ  on  certain  con- 
ditions— if  he  will  not  lead  them  through 
rough  roads;  if  he  will  not  enjoin  them  any 
painful  tasks  ;  if  the  sun  and  wind  do  not  an- 
noy them  ;  if  he  will  remit  a  part  of  his  plan 
and  order.  But  the  true  disciple,  who  has  the 
spirit  of  Jesus,  will  say,  as  Ruth  to  Naomi, 
"  whither  thou  goest  I  will  go,"  whatever 
difficulties  and  dangers  may  be  in  the  way. — 
Cecil. 

True  religion  is  a  refuge  inaccessible  to 
either  the  fraud  or  the  violence  of  men  :  hap 
py  are  they  who  know  it  to  be  their  shelter  in 
the  day  of  their  trouble. — DiUivyn. 


THE    FRZE 


TENTH  MONTH,  5,  1844. 


We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  pamphlet 
published  in  London,  entitled  "  Testimonies 
concerning  Deceased  .Ministers.  Presented  to 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held  in  Lon- 
don, 1844."  It  contains  memorials  of  Sara! 
Abbott,  Elizabeth  Robson,  William  Allen,  and 
Maria  Fox.     The  testimony  concerning  El 


zabeth  Robson  we  republish  this  week  ;  and 
shall  give  the  others  hereafter.  This  pam- 
phlet forms  part  of  a  parcel  forwarded  by  our 
attentive  Dublin  friend,  which  included  also 
the  accouDt  of  Isaac  Walker,  inserted  last 
week. 


WEST    TOWN    SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Term  will  commence  on  Se- 
cond-day,  the  28th  instant,  and  stages  will  be 
provided,  as  usual,  to  convey  the  children  to 
the  school,  which  will  leave  the  office,  sign  of 
the  White  Horse,  Callowhill  above  Fifth  street, 
on  Sixth-day,  the  25th  instant,  at  S  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  where  the  names  of  the  children  are 
requested  to  be  entered,  in  a  book  kept  for  the 
purpose,  before  that  time. 

Parents,  and  others,  who  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  benefit  of  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  this  Institution,  would  do  well  to  for- 
ward their  names  early  to  the  Superintendent, 
Pennock  Passmore,  at  the  school  ;  or  to  the 
treasurer,  Joseph  Snowdon,  No.  84  Mulberry 
street. 

Phila.,  Tenth  month,  1844. 


A  Meeting  of  "  The  Philadelphia  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor 
Children,"  will  be  held  at  7  o'clock,  on  Se- 
cond-day evening,  the  7th  instant,  at  the  Com- 
mittee-room, Mulberry  street  Meeting-house. 
Joseph  Rite,  Clerk. 

Tenth  month,  1844. 


Marrikd,  on  Third-day,  the  1st  instant,  at  Friends' 
Meeting-house  North  SL^ilh  St.,  Philadelphia,  Charles 
L.  Sharplkss,  to  Anna  R.,  daughter  of  Richard  Wil- 
liams, all  of  this  city. 


Died,  on  Third-day,  the  10th  ultimo,  in  the  7itli 
yearoflier  age,  Elizabeth  Dtckinso.n,  a  member  of 
the  Western  District  Monthly  Meeting. 

. ,  of  a  lingering  consumption,  on  the  10th  of  last 

month,  Elizabeth,  widow  ot  the  late  Thomas  Bacon  of 
Pliilijdclphia,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  her  age.  During 
her  illness,  amid  great  bodily  suffering,  deep  menial 
conflict  was  permitted  ;  but  her  confidence  being  fi-\ed 
in  Him  who  died  that  we  might  live,  she  was  sustained 
in  patience  to  the  end  ;  giving  evidence  to  those  around 
her,  that  the  Everlasting  Arm  was  underneath.  Greal 
was  her  concern  on  account  of  many  of  her  dear  friends 
and  relations,  some  of  whom  she  sent  for,  and  was  fa- 
voured to  impart  such  matter  lo  their  different  states 
and  necessities,  as  she  was  furnished  with  for  each,  to 
the  relief  of  her  conflicted  spirit.  On  one  occasion  she 
said  lo  a  friend,  after  a  sciison  of  proving,  when  liiith 
and  patience  seemed  ready  to  fail,  "Here  I  an),  a  poor 
creature,  yet ;  pray  for  me,  that  my  faith  fail  not."  The 
friend  said  she  believed  the  enemy  would  be  put  to 
flight,  and  her  blessed  Redeemer  would  enable  her  to 
obtain  the  victory.  She  assented,  and  added,  "  I  believe 
there  is  a  mansion  prepared  for  me."  At  another  time, 
she  said,  "  There  is  but  one  saving  knowledge;  there 
is  but  one  way  :  the  Lord  Jesus  is  the  way."  "Oh  ! 
that  I  may  be  strengthened  to  endure  all  that  my  hea- 
venly Father  sees  meet  lo  lay  upon  mc — my  cup  of 
suffering  is  not  yet  full.  I  do  not  see  the  end."  Again, 
"Thy  will  be  done." — She  continued  the  struggle,  un. 
til  in  her  dear  Lord's  lime,  she  was  favoured  with  an 
unshaken  assurance,  that  through  the  mercy  of  God  ia 
(_'lirist  Jesus,  she  would  be  permitted  to  Join  that  innu- 
merable multitude  which  no  man  could  number,  who 
are  now  surrounding  the  throne,  and  with  palms  in  their 
hands  arc  ascribing  salvation  and  strength  to  him  that 
siilrlh  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  forever  and 
ever  ! 


THE   FRIEND. 
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For"  The  Friend.' 

HcU'cs  of  the  J3ast ,— No.  35. 


No  action  will  conduce  lo  onr  everlas 
not  the  offspring  of  a  heartfelt  con^ 
outside  imitations  of  the  best  actior 
never  advance  the  iiuilalor  one  step 


ing  happiness,  thnt  Is 
iction  of  duty.  Mere 
s  of  the  best  nieni  will 
learer  heaven. 


for   his  souir    Matthew,  xvi.  26.     '  Babylon  |  fortable.     In    this  journey  he   travelled  iip- 


THOMAS    NICHOLSON. 

(Continued  from  page  5.) 

Respecting  R.  J.,  to  whom  the  preceding 
letter  was  addressed,  he  afterwards  makes 
the  following  memorandum  : 

"  He  went  out  from  among  Friends,  and 
joining  with  loose  and  libertine  company,  cast 
off  his  education,  was  chosen  a  burgess,  ob- 
tained a  commission  of  the  peace,  and  was 
chosen  clerk  of  the  committee  of  Pasquotank. 
Being  visited  with  illness,  on  the  31st  of  the 
Twelfth  month,  1775,  he  sent  a  message  to 
me,  desiring  I  would  come  and  see  him.  Find- 
ing freedom  in  my  mind  so  to  do,  I  went  the 
next  morning.  He  was  weak  of  body  and  dis- 
tressed in  mind,  under,  I  believe,  a  humbling 
sense  of  his  outgoings  and  unworthiness.  We 
had  a  short  open  conference  on  religious  mat- 
ters. I  thought  there  appeared  in  him  tokens 
of  sincere  repentance,  which  left  a  pleasant 
impression  upon  my  mind.  He  seemed  desi- 
rous of  the  lengthening  of  his  days,  in  order 
to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  lead  a  better 
life,  and  to  show  his  former  companions  a 
better  example.  The  thread  of  his  life  was 
cut  the  6th  of  the  Seventh  month,  1776,  by 
that  Power  which  knows  the  best  time.  I 
bad  a  clear  freedom  to  attend  his  burial, 
where  1  had  good  satisfaction  of  mind." 

The  consideration  of  slavery  pre.ssed  very 
heavily  upon  the  mind  of  Thomas  Nicholson, 
attended  with  many  reasonings  as  to  its  law- 
fulness or  unlawfulness  for  a  Christian.  His 
exercises  on  this  subject  are  in  part  set  forth 
in  some  "  Considerations  on  Slavery,"  written 
by  him  about  the  year  1770. 

"  I  have  been  deeply  distressed  in  my  mind 
for  several  months,  principally  on  account  of 
the  unjustitiableness  of  the  practice  of  keep 
ing  negroes  in  slavery.  During  this  time  of 
trial,  I  met  with  many  strong  reasonings,  both 
for,  and  against,  the  practice  ;  and  at  last  was 
brought  into,  and  for  some  time  felt  that  con- 
dition, described  in  the  third  verse  of  the  116th 
Psalm  :  '  The  sorrows  of  death  compassed 
me,  the  pains  of  hell  gat  hold  upon  me.  I 
found  trouble  and  sorrow.'  In  this  condition 
I  have  had  to  consider  the  following  Scrip- 
tures in  a  very  close  and  awful  manner : — 
'  When  ye  make  many  prayers,  I  will  not 
hear;  your  hands  are  full  of  blood.  Wash  ye, 
make  you  clean  ;  put  away  the  evil  of  your 
doings  from  before  mine  eyes  ;  cease  to  do 
evil ;  learn  to  do  well ;  seek  judgment,  re- 
lieve the  oppressed.'  Isaiah,  i.  15,  16,  17. 
'  He  hath  showed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good  ; 
and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but 
to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God.'  Micah,  vi.  8.  '  There- 
fore all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them  ;  for 
this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets.'  Matthew, 
vii.  12.  '  For  what  is  a  man  profited,  if  he 
shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own 
soul  1  or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange 


the  great  is  fallen,  is  fallen,  and  is  become  the 
habitation  of  devils.'  Revelations,  xviii.  2. 
'  Come  out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not 
partakers  of  her  sins,  and  that  ye  receive  not 
of  her  plagues.'  4.  Her  merchandize  was  in 
'  slaves  and  souls  of  men.'  13.  'And  in  her 
was  found  the  blood  of  ])rophets,  and  of  saints, 
and  of  all  that  were  slain  upon  the  earth.' 
24. 

"  As  I  have  been  very  deeply  dipped  into  a 
slate  of  suffering  about  this  matter,  I  have 
been  gradually  led  into  the  following  conside- 
rations, viz.  : — 

"  A  law  rtiade  to  allow  one  man  lo  lay  hold 
of  a  fellow  mortal,  a  brother  by  creation,  and 
entail  slavery  on  him  and  his  posterity,  with- 
out his  consent,  or  any  forfeiture  of  his  liberty 
on  his  part,  is  contrary  to  true  Christianity, 
and  a  violation  of  that  golden  rule  commanded 
by  the  great  lawgiver,  Christ  Jesus,  '  All 
things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.' 

"  If  another  law  is  made  to  perpetuate  this 
slavery,  by  ordering  that  if  any  person  set  *a 
negro  free,  excepting  for  meritorious  causes, 
such  negro  shall  be  sold, — will  it  not  lay  us 
under  the  guilt  of  obeying  men  more  than 
God,  if  we  shall  forbear  to  set  them  free  be- 
cause of  the  law,  whilst  our  consciences  con- 
demn us  for  holding  them  in  bondage. 

"  Will  not  such  as  .seek  to  prevent  those 
who,  from  conscientious  motives,  would 
set  their  slaves  free,  be  in  danger  of  falling 
under  the  woe  pronounced  against  such  as  will 
not  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  themselves, 
and  seek  to  hinder  such  as  would  enter  ? 

"  By  setting  them  free,  contrary  to  the  law 
of  this  country,  we  may  open  a  door  for  a 
more  cruel  bondage  to  be  entailed  upon  them, 
by  their  being  sold  into  the  hands  of  others, 
who  will  not  use  them  with  so  much  tender- 
ness as  their  present  masters  would  do.  But 
if  this  should  be  the  case,  will  not  the  burthen 
and.  the  sin  lie  on  the  heads  of  those  tlia^  are 
the  cause  thereof,  and  be  required  at  their 
hands,  whilst  those  that  have  set  them  free 
are  clear,  when  they  have  done  all  that  is  in 
their  power  to  do  ? 

"  Those  who  have  thus  cleared  themselves, 
may  answer  their  opposers, — '  VVe  have  faith 
to  believe,  that  the  Lord  whom  we  endeavour 
to  serve,  is  able  to  preserve  those  whom  we 
set  free  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  cruel 
and  wicked  men  ;  but  whether  he  will  or  not, 
we  will  no  longer  be  concerned  in  that  cruel 
Babylonish  practice,  which  by  human  laws 
only  is  allowed  of,  nor  partake  with  you  in 
that  merchandize  of  '  slaves  and  souls  of 
men.'  " 

In  the  Twelfth  month,  1771,  he  set  out 
agreeably  to  an  appointment  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  with  several  other  Friends,  to  pre- 
sent an  address  to  the  assembly  sitting  at 
Newbern,  on  account  of  matters  relating  to 
the  Society  ;  and  also  to  visit  divers  Monthly 
Meetings,  in  order  to  promote  good  order  in 
conducting  the  discipline  of  the  church.  They 
found  an  openness  in  Friends  to  receive  ad- 
vice, which  rendered  their  visit  satisfactory. 
They  had  meetings  at  divers  places,  among  a 
mixed  company,  which  were  open  and  corn- 


wards  of  four  hundred  miles  in  the  space  of 
about  three  weeks,  and  returned  with  a  peace- 
ful mind,  and  was  thankful  in  finding  his  family 
had  been  preserved  in  his  absence. 

Friends  in  North  Carolina,  under  a  sense 
of  religious  duty,  had  set  many  of  their  ser- 
vants free,  and  had  settled  them  upon  small 
patches  of  ground,  which  they  tilled  with 
cheerfulness  and  industry.  But  through  the 
influence  of  cruel  and  avaricious  men,  a  law 
was  passed  by  the  assembly  of  that  slate,  di- 
recting that  those  so  set  at  liberty  should  be 
taken  up  and  sold  into  slavery.  To  an  indi- 
vidual particularly  active  in  carrying  out  this 
unrighteous  law,  Thomas  Nicholson  wrote  the 
following  letter : 


"Perquimona  county,  the  Glh  of  the 

Eleventh  month,  1779. 

"  Friend  B.  H. — As  I  have  long  borne  with 
patience  thy  frequent,    cruel,  barbarous  and 
unjust  behaviour  towards  myself  and  family,  I 
am  now  deterpiined  to  break  silence  in  great 
plainness,  in  order  to  be  clear  of  thy  blood,  if 
thou  dies  in  thy  sins.     Open  rebuke  is  better 
than  secret  love.     I  have  ever  retained  a  great 
regard  and   love  for  the  name  of  thy  family, 
which  I  believe  that  thyself  and  two  brothers 
have  greatly   lessened    by   your    violent  and 
shameful  conduct  towards  the  poor  oppressed 
negroes.      I  suppose  you  justify  yourselves  un- 
der the  pretended  sanction  of  a  cruel  and  bar- 
barous human  law,  which  is  a  violation  of  the 
present    constitution,    and    a    shame   and   re- 
proach to  our  great  pretensions  to  liberty  and 
freedom.     In  considering  the  subject,  the  fol- 
lowing questions  and  answers  do  very  perti- 
nently arise,  viz.  Can  law,  human  law,  change 
the  nature  of  things?  can  it  change  darkness 
into  light,  or  evil  into  good  ?     By  no  means! 
Notwithstanding  ten  thousand  laws,  right  is 
right,  and   wrong  is  wrong.     As  to  the  law 
under  which  the  negroes  were  sold,  it  is  evi- 
4ent  to  every  wise  and  impartial  man  that  ful- 
ly considers   it,   that  it  hath  not  the  strength 
of  a  spider's  web  in  it,  and  is  void  of  itself.    I 
am  fully  satisfied  that  the  courts  which  order- 
ed the  sales  of  the  negroes,  had  no  more  legal 
power  or  justice  on  their  side,  to  support  their 
proceedings  therein,  than  I  have  to  order  thy- 
self and  wife  to  be  sold  for  slaves  during  your 
natural  lives,  and  to  entail  cruel  slavery  and 
bondage  upon  your  posterity  to  the  end  of  time. 
I  have  been  informed  that  as  thou  was  once 
passing  by   my  plantation,    thou  said  that  it 
made  thy  heart  glad   to  see  so  many  young 
negroes.     If  thy  gladness  arose  from  an  ex- 
pectation of  a  further  prey  to  thy  greedy,  if 
not  bloody  hands,  and   if  thou  expects  to  gel 
thy  living  by  freebooting  and  the  gain  of  op- 
pression, it  is  time  to  turn  thy  view  some  other 
way.     I  fully  believe  that  thou  never  hereaf- 
ter will  be  able  to  drink  any  more  that  deadly 
poison    in   the  one-fifth  of  the  sale-money   of 
any  more  of  the  negroes  that  I  have  manumit- 
ted, as  I  shall   endeavour  to  guard  them  from 
ever  falling   into    thy  avaricious  hands.     As 
thou  hast  put  thyself  upon  a  level  with  some 
of  the  lower  class  to  carry  on  thy  cruel   pur- 
pose,  I  do  tell  thee  plainly,  that  although  hand 
hath  joined  in  hand  therein,  the  wicked  will 
not  go  unpunished.     Therefore  it  is  my  ad- 
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vice  to  thee,  to  submit  thyself  to  so  deep  a 
purgation,  as  to  cause  thee  to  vomit  up  again 
the  portion  of  the  gain  of  oppression,  which 
thou  hast  greedily  swallowed,  otherwise  I 
much  question  whether  thou  ever  dies  in 
peace  of  mind.  That  thou  may  happily  ex- 
perience this  by  true  godly  sorrow,  which 
works  repentance  to  salvation,  never  to  be  re- 
pented of,  is  the  hearty  prayer  of  thy  sincere 
friend, 

Thomas  Nicholson." 

Note.  The  above-named  B.  H.  departed 
this  life  within  a  few  mouths  after  the  date  of 
the  above  letter. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

For  "The  Friend." 
ON  PERFECTION. 

The  doctrines  of  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends,  form  one  harmonious  whole,  and 
have  a  perfect  adaptation  of  parts  for  that 
end  ;  yet  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  neces- 
sity e.fists  for  bringing  more  prominently  into 
public  view  a  particular  portion  :  and  believ- 
ing the  subject  of  Perfection  might  be  profita- 
bly revived  at  the  present  juncture,  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  Robert  Barclay  are  of- 
fered for  insertion  in  "  The  Friend." 

H. 

God,  out  of  his  infinite  love,  who  delight- 
eth  not  in  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  that  all 
should  live  and  be  saved,  Ezek.  xviii.  ,32,  and 
xxxiii.  11,  hath  so  loved  theworld,  that  he  hath 
given  his  only  Son  a  ught,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  shall  be  saved  ;  (John  iii. 
16  ;)  "  who  enlighteneth  every  man  (hat 
Cometh  into  the  world,"  (John  i.  9,)  "  and 
maketh  manifest  all  tilings  that  are  reprova- 
ble,"  (Ephes.  v.  13,)  and  teacheth  all  temper- 
ance, righteousness,  and  godliness  ;  and  this 
Light  enlighteneth  the  hearts  of  all  for  a  time, 
in  order  to  salvation  ;  and  this  it  is  which  re- 
proves the  sin  of  all  individuals,  and  would 
work  out  the  salvation  of  all,  if  not  resisted. 
Nor  is  it  less  universal  than  the  seed  of  sin, 
being  the  purchase  of  his  death,  "  who  tasted 
death  for  every  man  :  for  as  in  Adam  all  die, 
even  so  in  Christ  all  shall  be  made  alive."  (1 
Cor.  XV.  2;>.) 

Tliis  most  certain  doctrine  being  then  re- 
ceived, that  there  is  an  evangelical  and  saving 
light  and  grace  in  all,  the  universality  of  the 
love  and  mercy  of  God  towards  mankind,  both 
in  the  death  of  his  beloved  Son  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  in  the  manifestation  of  the  Light 
in  the  heart,  is  established  and  confirmed, 
against  all  the  objections  of  such  as  deny  it. 
Therefore  Christ  hath  tasted  death  for  every 
man;  (Heb.  ii.  9.)  not  only  for  all  kinds  of 
men,  as  some  vainly  talk,  but  for  every  man 
of  all  kinds  ;  the  benefit  of  whose  ofifering  is 
not  only  extended  to  such  who  have  the  dis- 
tinct outward  knowledge  of  his  death  and  suf- 
ferings, as  the  same  is  declared  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  even  unto  those  who  are  necessarily 
excluded  from  the  benefit  of  this  knowledge 
by  some  inevitable  accident  :  which  know- 
ledge we  willingly  confess  to  be  very  profita- 
ble and  comfortable,  but  not  absolutely  need- 
ful unto  such  from  whom  God  himself  hath 


withheld  it ;  yet  they  may  be  made  partakers 
of  the  mystery  of  his  death,  though  ignorant 
of  the  history,  if  they  suffer  his  seed  and  light, 
enlightening  their  hearts,  to  take  place  ;  in 
which  light,  communion  with  the  Father  and 
Son  is  enjoyed,  so  as  of  wicked  men  to  become 
holy,  and  lovers  of  that  power,  by  whose  in- 
ward and  secret  touches  they  feel  themselves 
turned  from  the  evil  to  the  good,  and  learn  to 
do  to  others  as  they  would  be  done  by,  in 
which  Christ  himself  aflSrms  all  to  be  in- 
cluded. 

As  many  as  resist  not  this  light  but  receive 
the  same,  it  becomes  in  them  an  holy,  pure, 
and  spiritual  birth,  bringing  forth  holiness, 
righteousness,  purity,  and  all  those  other  bles- 
sed fruits  which  are  acceptable  to  God  :  by 
which  holy  birth,  to  wit,  Jesus  Christ  formed 
within  us,  and  working  his  works  in  us,  as 
we  are  sanctified,  so  are  we  justified  in  thesight 
of  God,  according  to  the  apostle's  words; 
"  But  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are  sanctified, 
but  ye  are  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God."  1  Cor. 
vf.  11. 

In  whom  this  pure  and  holy  birth  is  fully 
brought  forth,  the  body  of  death  and  sin 
comes  to  be  crucified  and  removed,  and  their 
hearts  united  and  subjected  to  the  Truth  ;  so 
as  not  to  obey  any  suggestions  or  temptations 
of  the  evil  one,  but  to  be  free  from  actual  sin- 
ning and  transgressing  of  the  law  of  God, 
and  in  that  respect  perfect ;  yet  doth  this  per- 
fection still  admit  of  a  growth  ;  and  there  re- 
maineth  always  in  some  part  a  possibility  of 
sinning,  where  the  mind  doth  not  most  dili- 
gently and  watchfully  attend  unto  the  Lord. 

Although  this  gift  and  inward  grace  of  God 
be  sufficient  to  work  out  salvation,  yet  in  those 
in  whom  it  is  resisted,  it  both  may  and  doth 
become  their  condemnation.  Moreover  they 
in  whose  hearts  it  hath  wrought  in  part  to 
purify  and  sanctify  them  in  order  to  their  fur- 
ther perfection,  may,  by  disobedience,  fall 
from  it,  turn  it  to  wantonness,  (Jude,  4,)  make 
shipwreck  of  faith,  (1  Tim.  i.  19,)  and  after 
having  tasted  the  heavenly  gift,  and  been 
made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  again  fall 
away  ;  (Heb.  vi.  4,  .5,  6;)  yet  such  an  increase 
and  stability  in  the  truth  may  in  this  life  be 
attained,  from  which  there  can  be  no  total 
apostacy. 

The  preceding  have  been  taken  from  the 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  Propositions  of 
Robert  Barclay's  Apology,  as  exhibiting  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  Perfection  ;  the  following 
are  some  of  the  arguments  used  by  him  in 
that  work  to  uphold  their  truth. 

Since  we  have  placed  justification  in  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  formed  and  brought 
forth  in  the  heart,  there  working  his  works 
of  righteousness,  and  bringing  forth  the  fruits 
of  the  Spirit,  the  question  is,  How  far  he  may 
prevail  in  us  while  we  are  in  this  life, 
or  we  over  our  souls'  enemies,  in  and  by 
his  strength  ? 

We  believe,  that  to  those  in  whom  Christ 
comes  to  be  formed,  and  the  new  man  brought 
forth,  and  born  of  the  incorruptible  seed,  (as 
that  birth,  and  man  in  union  therewith  natu- 
rally doeth  the  will  of  God,)  it  is  possible  so 


far  to  keep  to  it,  as  not  to  be  found  daily  trans- 
gressors of  the  law  of  God. 

We  do  not  place  this  possibility  in  man's 
own  will  and  capacity,  as  he  is  a  man,  the  son 
of  fallen  Adam,  or  as  he  is  in  his  natural  state, 
however  wise  or  knowing,  or  however  much 
endued  with  a  notional  and  literal  knowledge 
of  Christ,  thereby  endeavouring  a  conformity 
to  the  letter  of  the  law,  as  it  is  outward. 

But  we  attribute  it  wholly  to  man,  as  he  is 
born  again,  renewed  in  his  mind,  raised  by 
Christ,  knowing  Christ  alive,  reigning  and 
ruling  in  him,  and  guiding  and  leading  him  by 
his  Spirit,  and  revealing  in  him  the  law  of  the 
Spirit  of  life  ;  which  not  only  manifests  and 
reproves  sin,  but  also  gives  power  to  come  out 
of  it. 

By  this  we  understand  not  such  a  perfection 
as  may  not  daily  admit  of  a  growth,  and  con- 
sequently mean  not  as  if  we  were  to  be  as 
pure,  holy,  and  perfect  as  God  in  his  divine 
attributes  of  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  purity  ; 
but  only  a  perfection  proportionable  and  an- 
swerable to  man's  measure,  whereby  we  are 
kept  from  transgressing  the  law  of  God,  and 
enabled  to  answer  what  he  requires  of  us  ; 
even  as  he  that  improved  his  two  talents  so 
as  to  make  four  of  them,  perfected  his  work 
and  was  so  accepted  of  his  Lord  as  to  be  call- 
ed a  good  and  faithful  servant,  nothing  less 
than  be  that  made  his  five  ten.  Even  as  a 
little  gold  is  perfect  gold  in  its  kind,  as  well 
as  a  great  mass,  and  a  child  hath  a  perfect 
body  as  well  as  a  man,  though  it  daily  grows 
more  and  more.  Thus  Christ  is  said  (Luke  ii. 
52)  to  have  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature, 
and  in  favour  with  God  and  man  ;  though  be- 
fore that  time  he  had  never  sinned,  and 
was  no  doubt  perfect,  in  a  true  and  proper 
sense. 

Though  a  man  may  witness  this  for  a  sea- 
son, and  therefore  all  ought  to  press  after  it ; 
yet  we  do  not  affirm  but  those  that  have  at- 
tained it  in  a  measure  may,  by  the  wiles  and 
temptations  of  the  enemy,  fall  into  iniquity, 
and  lose  it  sometimes,  if  they  be  not  watch- 
ful, and  do  not  diligently  attend  to  that  of  God 
in  the  heart.  And  we  doubt  not  but  many 
good  and  holy  men,  who  have  arrived  to  ever- 
lasting life,  have  had  divers  ebbings  and  fiow- 
ings  of  this  kind  ;  for  though  every  sin  weak- 
ens a  man  in  his  spiritual  condition,  yet  it  doth 
not  so  as  to  destroy  him  altogether,  or  render 
him  incapable  of  rising  again. 

Though  I  affirm,  that  after  a  man  hath  ar- 
rived at  such  a  state,  in  which  he  may  be  able 
not  to  sin,  yet  he  may  sin  :  nevertheless,  I 
will  not  affirm  that  a  state  is  not  attainable  in 
this  life,  in  which  to  do  righteousness  may  be 
so  natural  to  the  regenerate  soul,  that  in  the 
stability  of  that  condition  be  cannot  sin:  as  it 
seems  to  be  so  clearly  asserted  by  the  apostle, 
1  John,  iii.  9  ;  "  Whosoever  is  born  of  God, 
doth  not  commit  sin  ;  for  his  seed  remaineth 
in  him  ;  and  he  cannot  sin,  because  he  is  born 
of  God." 

The  doctrine,  that  the  saints  nor  can  nor 
ever  will  be  free  of  sinning  in  this  life,  is  in- 
consistent with  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  with 
his  glorious  power  and  majesty,  who  is  of  pu- 
rer eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity  ;  (Hah.  i.  13;) 
who  having  purposed  in  himself  to  gather  to 
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him  that  should  worship  him,  and  be  witness- 
es for  him  on  earth,  a  chosen  people,  doth  al- 
so no  doubt  sanctify  and  purify  them.  For 
God  hath  no  delight  in  iniquity,  but  abhors 
transgression  ;  and  though  he  regard  man  in 
transgression  so  far  as  to  pity  him,  and  afford 
him  means  to  come  out  of  it,  yet  he  loves  him 
not,  neither  delights  in  him,  as  he  is  joined 
thereunto.  Wherefore  if  man  must  be  al- 
ways joined  to  sin,  then  God  would  always  be 
at  a  distance  with  him  ;  as  it  is  written,  (Isa. 
lix.  2,)  "  Your  iniquities  have  separated  be- 
tween you  and  your  God,  and  your  sins  have 
hid  his  face  from  you  ;"  whereas  on  the  con- 
trary, the  saints  are  said  to  partake,  even 
while  here,  of  the  Divine  nature,  (2  Pet.  i.  4,) 
and  to  be  one  spirit  with  the  Lord.  (1  Cor.  vi. 
17.)  Now  no  unclean  thing  can  be  so.  It  is 
expressly  written.  That  there  is  no  commu- 
nion betwixt  light  and  darkness.  (2  Cor.  vi. 
14.)  But  God  is  light,  and  every  sin  is  dark- 
ness in  a  measure  :  what  greater  slain  then 
can  there  be  than  this  upon  God's  wisdom,  as 
if  he  had  been  wanting  to  prepare  a  means 
whereby  his  children  might  perfectly  serve 
and  worship  him,  or  had  not  provided  a  way 
whereby  they  might  serve  him  in  any  thing, 
but  that  they  must  withal  still  serve  the  devil 
no  less,  yea  more  than  himself?  For  he  that 
sinneth  is  the  servant  of  sin,  (Rom.  vi.  16,) 
and  every  sin  is  an  act  of  service  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  devil.  So  then  if  the  saints  sin 
daily  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  yea,  if  the 
very  service  they  offer  to  God  be  sin,  surely 
they  serve  the  devil  more  than  they  do  God  : 
for  besides  that  they  give  the  devil  many  en- 
tire services,  without  mixture  of  the  least 
grain  to  God,  they  give  God  not  the  least 
service  in  which  the  devil  hath  not  a  larger 
share  :  and  if  their  prayers  and  all  their  spi- 
ritual performances  be  sinful,  the  devil  is  as 
much  served  by  them  in  these  as  God,  and  in 
most  of  them  much  more,  since  they  confess 
that  many  of  them  are  performed  without  the 
leadings  and  influence  of  God's  Spirit.  Now 
who  would  not  account  him  a  foolish  master 
among  men,  who  being  able  to  do  it,  and  also 
desirous  it  might  be  so,  yet  would  not  provide 
a  way  whereby  his  children  and  servants  might 
serve  him  more  entirely  than  his  avowed  ene- 
my ;  or  would  not  guard  against  their  serving 
of  him,  but  be  so  imprudent  and  unadvised  in 
his  contrivance,  that  whatever  way  his  ser- 
vants and  children  served  him,  they  should  no 
less,  yea,  often  much  more,  serve  his  enemy  ? 
What  may  we  then  think  of  that  doctrinethat 
would  infer  this  folly  upon  the  Omnipotent 
and  only  wise  God. 

It  is  inconsistent  with  the  justice  of  God. 
For  since  he  requires  purity  from  his  children, 
and  commands  them  to  abstain  from  every  in- 
iquity, and  since  his  wrath  is  revealed  against 
all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men,  it 
must  needs  follow,  that  he  hath  capacitated 
man  to  answer  his  will,  or  else  that  he  re- 
quires more  than  he  has  given  power  to  per- 
form ;  which  is  to  declare  him  openly  unjust, 
and  with  the  slothful  servant,  to  be  an  hard 
master.  But  blessed  be  God,  he  deals  not  so 
with  those  that  truly  trust  in  him,  and  wait 
upon  him  ;  for  such  faithful  ones  find  of  a 
truth  that  his  grace  is  sufficient  for  them,  and 


know  by  his  power  and  spirit  to  overcome  the 
evil  one. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


ELIZABETH  ROBSON. 

A  Testimony  from  Hardshaw  Went  Monthly 
Meeting  concerning  Elizabeth  Robson,  de- 
ceased. 

This,  our  beloved  friend,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Isaac  and  Elizabeth  Stephenson, 
of  Bridlington  Quay,  in  Yorkshire,  was  born 
there  on  the  2.5th  of  the  Sixth  month,  1771. 
Of  her  early  religious  impressions  we  have 
but  few  particulars,  but  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  when  very  young  her  mind  was  pre- 
ciously favoured  with  the  visitations  of  Divine 
love.  Ou  one  occasion,  whilst  but  a  child, 
her  parents  being  absent  from  home,  her 
joungest  brother  was  much  distressed  at  be- 
ing left  without  them ;  observing  this,  and 
participating  in  the  same  feeling,  she  knelt 
down  and  fervently  implored  the  Divine  pre- 
servation, which  had  a  calming  influence  upon 
their  tender  minds. 

After  the  decease  of  her  parents,  she  resid 
ed  with  her  brother,  Isaac  Stephenson,  at 
Stockton-on-Tees,  until  the  year  1796,  when 
she  was  united  in  marriage  with  our  friend, 
Thomas  Robson,  then  of  Darlington,  a  union 
which  they  were  permitted  to  enjoy  for  the 
space  of  nearly  forty-seven  years. 

For  several  years  she  had  to  pass  through 
many  spiritual  exercises  and  conflicts  of  mind, 
a  preparation,  no  doubt,  for  that  service  to 
which  she  was  afterwards  called.  As  the 
work  of  Divine  grace  progressed  in  her  own 
soul,  her  interest  in  the  eternal  welfare  of  her 
fellow-professors  increased  also,  and  she  was 
at  times  constrained  to  give  expression  to  her 
feelings  in  meetings  for  discipline.  In  the 
year  1808  she  was  made  willing,  in  a  meet- 
ing for  worship,  to  express  her  desire  "  that 
those  who  were  qualified  for  service  in  the 
church  might  come  forward  in  their  ranks  in 
righteousness."  After  this  act  of  dedication, 
she  told  her  husband  that  her  mind  felt 
"  clothed  with  the  garment  of  praise."  Be- 
ing faithful  in  the  little,  she  became  ruler  over 
more  ;  yet  she  was  deeply  solicitous  that,  in 
so  solemn  an  engagement,  she  might  be  pre- 
served from  moving  without  the  renewed  put- 
ting forth  of  the  Heavenly  Shepherd. 

In  the  year  1810,  she  was  recorded  as  an  ac- 
knowledged minister,  and  in  the  following 
year  removed  with  her  husband  and  fanjily  to 
Sunderland,  within  the  compass  of  Newcastle 
Monthly  Meeting.  From  a  very  early  period, 
after  this  time,  she  was  for  several  years 
largely  engaged  in  religious  service  in  many 
parts  of  England,  and  in  1813,  in  company 
with  her  brother,  Isaac  Stephenson,  she  visit- 
ed Ireland.  Of  one  of  the  services  on  this 
journey,  she  thus  writes  :  "  We  have  had  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  tfamily-sittings  at 
Cork  ;  the  cup  which  hath  been  handed  to  us 
hath  been  mixed,  both  bitter  and  sweet ;  but 
without  the  former  we  cannot  expect  to  enjoy 
the  latter,  so  that  I  desire  to  be  thankful  for 
both."  She  also  visited  the  Scilly  Islands, 
and  had  extensive  labour  amongst  the  miners 
and  sea-faring  men  in  Cornwall,  Northumber- 


land, and  Durham,  amongst  whom,  it  is  be- 
lieved, that  seals  to  her  ministry  remain  to 
this  day. 

In  the  year  1810,  she  was  deeply  exercised 
under  a  belief  that  it  was  required  of  her  to 
visit  some  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  in  company  with  Elizabeth  Fry,  (daugh- 
ter of  William  Storrs  Fry,)  she  entered  upon 
this  arduous  engagement,  in  which  they  were 
joined  by  William  Allen  and  his  wife.  After 
travelling  through  part  of  the  Netherlands, 
Holland,  Germany  and  Switzerland,  this  little 
conjpany  was  brought  into  much  aflliction  at 
Geneva,  by  the  illness  of  Charlotte  Allen, 
whose  decease  soon  afterwards  took  place  in 
that  city.  This  was  to  Elizabeth  Robson  and 
her  companion  a  distressing  and  discouraging 
circumstance  ;  but  their  friend,  William  Allen, 
in  the  midst  of  his  own  affliction,  was  made 
instrumental  to  their  help,  and  encouraged 
them  to  proceed  with  their  religious  engage- 
ment, remarking,  that  "  we  ought  not  to  dis- 
pute in  the  dark  what  we  have  seen  in  the 
light."  Upon  leaving  Nismcs,  whilst  on  this 
journey,  she  thus  wrote  :  "  Soon  after  we  set 
off,  I  felt  my  mind  drawn  into  silence,  and 
such  a  flow  of  peace  filled  my  heart  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  as  I  have  seldom  experienced, 
in  which  I  rejoiced,  and  a  song  of  praise  was 
raised  in  my  soul  for  the  many  favours  ex- 
tended in  divers  ways  to  me,  a  poor  unworthy 
creature."  In  the  certificate  from  the  Friends 
at  Minden,  this  visit  is  recorded  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  :  "  By  their  ministry,  received  of 
the  Lord,  both  in  meetings  and  in  families, 
they  have  enlivened,  watered,  watched,  and 
strengthened  the  seed  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
so  that  we  have  cause  to  be  humbly  thankful 
to  the  Great  Father  for  this  extension  of  his 
favour." 

During  the  five  following  years,  she  was 
much  engaged  in  religious  service,  having  in 
that  period  visited  Scotland,  the  Orkney  Isl- 
ands, the  southern  counties  of  England,  and 
some  parts  of  Wales,  also  Ireland  a  second 
time. 

In  the  year  1821,  she  removed  with  her 
husband  and  family  to  Liverpool,  and  thus  be- 
came a  member  of  this  Rlonthly  Meeting. 
Respecting  this  change  of  residence  she  re- 
marks, "  I  soon  found  an  extensive  field  of 
labour  opened  for  me,  not  oidy  among  Friends, 
but  also  among  the  people  generally."  Many 
public  meetings  were  soon  afterwards  held  in 
Liverpool  and  its  vicinity,  and  in  other  parts 
of  Lancashire.  The  sweet  peace  and  clieer- 
ful  composure  which  usually  attended  her  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  engagements,  evinced, 
as  she  frequently  remarked,  that  she  had  not 
expended  her  own  strength,  and  that  He  whom 
she  was  endeavouring  faithfully  to  serve,  was 
a  good  and  gracious  Master. 

With  that  dedication  which  marked  her 
services,  she  continued  to  labour  diligently 
amongst  Friends  and  others  in  various  parts 
of  this  nation,  until  the  year  1824,  when  she 
entered  upon  a  visit  to  the  continent  of  North 
America.  This  engagement  occupied  four 
years,  during  which  she  had  many  deep  bap- 
tisms and  conflicts  to  endure.  These  were 
greatly  increased  by  having  to  contend  against 
the  unsound  principles  so  mournfully  prevalent 
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there  at  that  time  ;  herein  she  had  often  to 
encounter  much  opposition,  yet  she  was  ena- 
bled, in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  unflinchingly 
to  uphold  our  belief  in  the  divinity  and  atone- 
ment of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
Referring  to  this  engagement,  she  remarks  : 
"  Thus,  after  many  perils  by  sea  and  land, 
and  amongst  false  brethren,  I  was  permitted 
through  adorable  Goodness,  to  reach  my  own 
dear  home,  and  to  meet  my  beloved  husband 
and  children  in  sweet  peace,  to  our  humble 
rejoicing  ;  everlasting  praise  be  ascribed  to 
the  Lord  for  his  care  and  protection  to  one  of 
the  least  of  his  flock." 

In  1831,  accompanied  by  her  husband,  she 
again  visited  some  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  holding  meetings  with  those  under 
our  name,  and  with  serious  persons  of  other 
denominations  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
the  south  of  France.  From  the  year  1832  to 
1837,  she  continued  to  be  diligently  engaged 
in  the  discharge  of  various  religious  services  ; 
and  in  the  year  1838,  accompanied  by  her  be- 
loved husband,  she  embarked  a  second  time 
for  America,  in  which  country  she  laboured 
abundantly,  much  to  the  comfort  and  edifica- 
tion of  Friends.  She  also  held  numerous 
meetings  with  the  inhabitants,  both  white  and 
coloured,  in  many  parts,  not  only  where 
Friends  are  settled,  but  in  other  districts  of 
the  United  States,  remote  from  any  of  their 
meetings.  We  find  the  following  memoran- 
dum written  during  tiie  course  of  this  jour- 
ney :  "  The  pure  seed  of  life  seems  to  lie 
very  low  in  many  places,  and  much  obscured 
by  an  earthly  mind  and  a  spirit  of  ease  ;  and 
sometimes,  after  feeling  entirely  divested  of 
all  sense  of  good,  when  there  seemed  to  be  no- 
thing but  death  to  be  experienced,  I  have 
found  that  by  keeping  my  eye  directed  to  my 
gracious  Master,  a  little  light  has  arisen  out 
of  the  darkness,  like  a  little  spring  of  life, 
which,  by  attending  to  it,  has  increased,  and 
strength  has  been  afforded  and  matter  sup- 
plied to  advocate  the  precious  cause  of  Truth  ; 
and  in  the  fresh  opening  close  doctrine  has 
been  handed  forth  in  gospel  authority,  in  love, 
and  without  fear  of  giving  ofTence,  the  slavish 
fear  of  man  being  taken  away.  After  such 
seasons  of  great  exercise,  sweet  peace  has 
been  my  portion,  and  my  spirit  at  times  has 
bowed  in  reverent  thankfulness  to  my  heaven- 
ly Father,  in  that  He  is  pleased  to  make  use 
of  so  unworthy  a  creature,  and  desires  have 
been  renewed  that  I  might  be  increasingly 
prepared  for  his  most  blessed  work  and  ser- 
vice." She  returned  from  this  extensive  field 
of  labour  in  the  year  1842,  in  the  possession 
of  that  peace  and  comfort  which  abundantly 
compensated  for  all  her  labours,  and  for  which 
her  heart  was  often  filled  with  gratitude  to  her 
gracious  Lord. 

She  regarded  this  as  an  evening  sacrifice, 
and  with  the  exception  of  paying  a  visit  to  the 
families  of  Friends  in  her  own  Monthly  Mert- 
ini',  a  visit  to  Friends  in  Scotland,  and  attend- 
ing the  Yearly  Meeting  in  London,  she  spent 
the  short  remainder  of  her  life  in  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  home,  to  which  she  had  natu- 
rally a  peculiar  attachment.  This,  however, 
did  not  prevent  her  from  being  again  made 
willing  to  forego  her  domestic  comforts  for 


the  service  of  her  Divine  Master,  and  at  the 
Monthly  Meeting,  held  on  the  thirtieth  of  the 
Eleventh  month,  1843,  she  acquainted  her 
Friends  that  she  apprehended  it  was  required 
of  her  to  visit  Friends  of  the  Quarte/ly  Meet- 
ing of  London  and  Middlesex,  intimating,  at 
the  same  time,  her  sense  of  the  diminution  of 
her  bodily  powers,  but  desiring  that  her  little 
remaining  strength  might  be  spent  in  the  ser- 
vice of  her  Lord.  She  was  cordially  liberated 
for  this  work,  but  on  the  following  day,  whilst 
making  preparations  for  the  journey,  she  was 
seized  with  an  attack  of  paralysis,  which  sud- 
denly reduced  her  to  a  state  of  helplessness, 
and  nearly  deprived  her  of  the  power  of  speet;h. 
Under  these  circumstances,  almost  precluded 
from  any  expression,  and  awakening  but  at 
distant  intervals  to  a  transient  state  of  con- 
sciousness, the  patient  endurance  of  her  af- 
fliction, the  calmness  and  serene  repose  which 
rested  upon  her  countenance,  and  the  precious 
feeling  attending,  furnished  abundant  evidence 
that  all  was  peace  within. 

In  this  state  she  continued  until  the  11th  of 
Twelfth  month,  when  her  purified  spirit,  freed 
from  the  shackles  of  mortality,  was  permitted, 
we  reverently  trust,  through  the  mercy  and 
mediation  of  our  holy  Redeemer,  to  join  the 
general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born 
which  are  written  in  heaven,  and  the  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect. 

She  died  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  her 
age,  having  been  a  minister  about  thirty-six 
years.  Her  remains  were  interred  in  Friends' 
burying-ground  at  Liverpool,  on  the  17th  of 
the  12lh  month,  1843,  on  which  occasion  a 
large  and  solemn  meeting  was  held,  and  many 
testimonies  were  borne  to  the  power  a'nd  effi- 
cacy of  that  grace  by  which  she  had  become 
what  she  was. 

Our  dear  friend  deeply  felt  the  need  of  re- 
newed baptisms  preparatory  to  any  public  ser- 
vice in  the  cause  of  her  Divine  Master,  and 
it  was  only  to  those  most  intimate  with  her 
that  what  she  experienced  on  these  occasions 
was  known,  she  being  cencerned  to  observe 
the  injunction,  "  But  thou,  when  thou  fastest, 
anoint  thine  head,  and  wash  thy  face  ;  that 
thou  appear  not  unto  men  to  fast,  but  unto  thy 
Father  which  is  in  secret." 

She  was  largely  gifted  for  religious  ser- 
vice, sound  and  scriptural  in  doctrine,  firmly 
upholding  the  religious  testimonies  more  pe- 
culiar to  our  Society,  and  never  shrinking  from 
the  faithful  declaration  of  them.  She  was 
often  led  to  unfold  and  explain  the  important 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  her  illustrations  of 
which  were  strikingly  appropriate,  and  we 
believe  that  to  many  her  Gospel  labours  were 
blessed.  In  expostulating  with  the  careless, 
the  lukewarm,  the  worldly-minded,  or  the  re- 
bellious, she  was  earnest  and  persuasive.  In 
religious  meetings,  with  those  not  of  our  own 
Society,  she  was  eminently  qualified,  and  in 
her  private  labours  in  the  families  of  Friends, 
(a  service  in  which  she  was  often  engaged 
during  the  whole  of  her  course  as  a  minister,) 
she  was  frequently  led  to  exhort  them  to  sim- 
plicity and  moderation  in  all  things,  setting 
forth  the  safety  of  such  a  state,  and  how  great- 
ly it  tends  to  relieve  the  mind  from  undue 
anxiety  and  unnecessary  burdens. 


In  the  diligent  occupation  of  her  time,  our 
dear  friend  was  a  striking  example,  being  al- 
ways careful,  when  not  called  into  public  reli- 
gious service,  that  it  should  be  constantly  and 
usefully  employed.  In  her  private  walk  she 
was  careful  to  observe  that  simplicity  and  mo- 
deration which  she  was  often  engaged  to  re- 
commend to  others,  and  she  was  much  beloved 
for  her  humility  and  meekness.  She  deeply 
felt  for,  and  sympathized  with  those  in  afflic- 
tion, whether  of  body  or  mind,  and  amongst 
the  many  outward  trials  which  it  was  her  own 
lot  from  time  to  time  to  endure,  she  was  pre- 
served in  much  patience  and  resignation,  and 
favoured  to  maintain  great  equanimity  and 
cheerfulness. 

In  her  dedicated  course  has  been  fulfilled 
that  declaration  of  Holy  Writ,  "  The  path  of 
the  just  is  as  the  shining  light,  that  shineth 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day." 

Given  forth  by  the  said  meeting,  held  at 
Liverpool,  this  28th  day  of  the  Third 
month,  1844. 

Power  of  the  Gospel. — The  scruple  is  often 
heard,  and  sometimes  from  good  men  who 
have  taken  but  short  views  on  the  subject, 
"  What  after  all  can  you  accomplish?  Iniqui- 
ty abounds,  and  the  wicked  seem  to  multiply, 
and  wax  bolder."  True,  sadly  true  ;  but  they 
fail  to  inquire,  what  the  world  would  become 
without  restraints,  abandoned  to  its  chosen 
course,  and  the  rein  of  indulgence  thrown  on 
the  neck  of  every  passion.  The  Christian 
religion  is  healthy,  and  wherever  it  is  incul- 
cated it  will  be  to  substantial  purpose.  It  is 
adapted  to  the  temporal,  intellectual  and  mor- 
al wants  of  our  race;  it  harmonizes  with  the 
constitution  of  our  physical  and  moral  nature, 
and  if  its  influences  ever  become  disastrous, 
it  is  because  by  perverting  it  we  have  made 
them  such.  There  is  nothing  in  all  the  unit- 
ed universe  that  can  so  elevate  and  refine  the 
soul.  Take  the  most  degraded  from  the 
haunts  of  vice,  and  let  the  Spirit  of  God  seal 
the  gospel  in  his  heart,  in  the  assurance  that 
the  Lord  waits  to  be  gracious,  and  notwith- 
standing all  his  vileness,  will  be  reconciled 
and  remit  all,  and  forgive  all  his  rebellion  and 
ingratitude,  and  his  soul  rises  at  the  blessed 
thought ;  his  bosom  will  begin  to  expand  with 
noble  pulses,  as  the  love  of  God  in  the  great 
scheme  of  redemption  warms  his  soul.  Now 
he  hates  his  chains,  abhors  his  vileness  ;  his 
spirit  breaks  away  from  his  bondage,  and  he 
rises  to  the  liberty  and  purity  of  the  sons  of 
God.  There  is  an  energy  and  power  in  cru- 
cified love,  that  when  it  beams  on  the  soul, 
melts,  humbles,  and  exalts  it.  Such  sympa- 
thies felt  and  such  sacrifices  made  for  this  liv- 
ing mysterious  faculty  within  me.  Heaven 
and  earth  moved  in  concert  for  the  immortal 
principle  that  beats  and  breathes  here.  Ah, 
exclaims  the  conscious  sinner,  I  will  revere 
my  being.  I  will  cherish  my  hopes.  This 
mighty  motive  will  yet  bring  a  world  of  re- 
bellion to  submission  and  obedience  in  filial 
confidence  and  love. —  Theodore  Frelinghvy- 
sen. 
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(Continued  from  page  10.) 

Chapter  1st,  treats  of  "  the  covenant  with 
Abiahanj  respecting  the  land,"  and  "  its  per- 
petuity." 

"  The  name  of  the  land  of  Canaan,'  is  near- 
ly coeval  with  the  dekiije.  And  the  names  of 
ancient  cities,  still  attached  to  the  same  loca- 
lities, serve  at  once  to  fi.v  the  site  of  the  ter- 
ritory possessed  by  the  Canaanites,  when  '  the 
nations  were  divided  after  the  flood.'  Sidon, 
the  father  of  the  Sidoriians,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Canaan,  the  grandson  of  Noah.  '  The  bor- 
der of  the  Canaanites  was  from  Sidon,  as  thou 
comest  to  Gerar  unto  Gaza,'  &c.  (Gen.  x.  19.) 

"  The  families  of  the  Canaanites  were 
spread  abroad,  and  they  speedily  occupied  ex- 
tensive regions  in  Syria." 

"  The  dwelling  of  the  families  of  Shem,  of 
whom  came  the  Hebrew  race,  was  in  the  east. 
(Gen.  X.  3L).)  Abram  dwelt  in  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  beyond  the  Euphrates."  (Gen.  xv. 

"  From  the  time  that  God  blessed  Noah, 
after  the  deluge,  there  is  no  record  that  his 
voice  was  heard  by  man,  till  he  appeared  unto 
Abram,  when  he  was  in  Mesopotamia.  (Acts, 
vii.  2.)  Four  hundred  years  subsequent  to 
the  establishment  of  the  covenant  with  Noah, 
and  his  seed,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto 
the  son  of  Terah,  a  descendant  of  Shem, 
'Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy 
kindred,  and  from  thy  father's  house,  unto  a 
land  that  I  will  show  thee  ;  and  I  will  make 
of  thee  a  great  nation,  and  1  will  bless  thee, 
and  make  thy  name  great  ;  and  thou  shall  be 
a  blessing :  and  1  will  bless  them  that  bless 
thee,  and  curse  him  that  cvrseth  thee  :  and  in 
thee  shall  all  families  of  the  earth  be  bless- 
ed. So  Abram  departed,  as  the  Lord  had 
spoken  unto  him.  And  Abram  took  Sarai 
his  wife,  and  Lot,  his  brother's  son,  and  all 
their  substance  that  they  had  gathered,  and 
the  souls  that  they  had  gotten  in  Haran  ;  and 
they  went  forth  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan  ; 
and  into  the  land  of  Canaan  they  came.  And 
Abram  passed  through  the  land  unto  the  plain 
of  Sichem,  unio  the  plain  of  Moreh.  And  the 
Canaanite  was  then  in  the   land.     And  the 


Lord  appeared  unto  Abram,  and  said,  unto 
THY  SEED  WILL  I  GIVE  THIS  LAMD  :  and  there 
builded  he  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  who  appear- 
ed unto  him.'  (Gen.  xii.  1 — 7.) 

"  A  grievous  famine  prevailing  afterwards 
in  Canaan,  Abram  went  down  into  Egypt,  to 
sojourn  for  a  season.  After  his  return,  as  on 
his  tirst  entrance  into  Canaan,  the  promise 
was  confirmed  and  renewed  more  amply  than 
before: — 'And  the  Lord  said  unto  Abram, 
after  Lot  was  separated  from  him,  lift  up  now 
thine  eyes,  and  look  from  the  place  where 
thou  art,  northward,  and  southward,  and  east- 
ward, and  westward;  for  all  the  land  which 
thou  seest,  to  thee  will  I  give  it,  and  to  thy 
seed  forever.  Arise,  walk  through  the  land, 
in  the  length  of  it  and  in  the  breadth  of  it  : 
for  1  will  give  it  unto  thee.'  "  (Gen.  xiii.  14, 
15.  17.) 

"  Again,  after  Abram  had  long  sojourned  In 
the  land,  the  repeated  promises  of  the  Lord 
assumed  the  form  of  a  covenant,  confirmed  bv 
visible  signs,  by  which,  as  it  were,  the  Lord 
pledged  himself  to  their  fulfilment  ;  and  He 
set  the  bounds  of  the  destined  inheritance  of 
his  seed.  '  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto 
Abram  in  a  vision,  saying.  Fear  not,  Abram  ; 
I  am  thy  shield  and  thy  exceeding  great  re- 
ward.' (Gen.  XV.  1.)  Already  had  he  shown 
his  faith  by  his  works-;  he  had  left  his  own 
country  at  the  Divine  command,  not  knowing 
whither  he  was  to  go,  but  as  the  Lord  would 
show  him  ;  and  when  the  aged  and  childless 
pilgrim  was  told  that  his  own  son,  and  no  oth- 
er, should  be  his  heir,  and  that  his  seed  should 
be  numerous  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  he  believ- 
ed in  the  Lord,  and  He  counted,  it  to  him  for 
righteou.iness.  A  Chaldean,  dwelling  in  the 
midst  of  idolaters,  had  been  called  by  the 
Lord,  and  had  left  his  country,  his  kindred, 
and  his  father's  house,  at  his  command  :  he 
had  gone  childless  for  many  a  year,  till  hoary 
hairs  were  upon  him,  a  wandering  pilgrim  in 
a  land  of  strangers;  and  the  steward  of  his 
house  was  Eliezer  of  Damascus.  Had  not  the 
Almighty  otherwise  decreed,  his  name,  in  a 
k\v  short  years  at  the  farthest,  would  have 
been  blotted  out  from  under  heaven.  But 
when  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  him,  say- 
ing, '  This  shall  not  be  thine  heir  ;  but  he 
that  shall  come  forth  of  thine  own  bowels 
shall  be  thine  heir,'  he  believed.  And  when 
the  Lord  brought  him  forth  abroad  and  said, 
'  Look  now  towards  heaven  and  lell  the  stars, 
if  thou  be  able  to  number  them,'  the  childless 
man  lifted  up  his  aged  head,  and,  in  a  pure 
and  cloudless  atmosphere  unknown  in  gloomy 
regions,  he  looked  upon  the  untold  and  num- 
berless stars  that  thickly  studded  the  whole 
firmament  of  heaven  :  and  wlion  the  word  of 
the  Lord  said  unto  him,  so  shall  thy  seed  be, 
he  believed  in  the  Lord  ;  and  He  counted  it 


to  him  for  righteousness.  And  He  said  unto 
him,  I  am  the  Lord,  that  brought  thee  out  of 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  to  give  thee  this  land  to 
inherit  it.  (Gen.  xv.  1 — 7.)  It  was  enough 
for  Abram  that  the  Lord  had  spoken.  It  was 
counted  enough  by  the  Lord  that  Abram  be- 
lieved. And  tlie  lime  was  come  when  the 
Lord  made  a  covenant  between  himself  and 
Abram. 

"  Believing  the  promise,  and  not  distrusting 
the  power  of  God,  but  knowing  that  all  things 
were  possible  unto  him,  '  Abram  said.  Lord 
God,  whereby  shall  I  know  that  I  shall  in- 
herit it?'  He  was  commanded  to  take  a  hei- 
fer, a  goat,  a  ram,  a  turtle  dove,  and  a  young 
pigeon  ;  and  he  took  them  and  divided  them 
in  the  midst,  and  laid  each  piece  over  against 
the  other.  All  that  Abram  could  farther  do, 
was  to  drive  away  the  fowls  from  the  carcas- 
ses till  the  going  down  of  the  sun.  Then  a 
groat  horror  of  darkness  fell  upon  him.  '  And 
when  the  sun  went  down,  and  it  was  dark,  be- 
hold a  smoking  furnace,  and  a  burning  lamp, 
that  passed  between  those  pieces.  In  the 
same  day  the  Lord  made  a  covenant  with 
Abram,  saying.  Unto  thy  seed  will  I  give 
this  land,  from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the 
great  river,  the  river  Euphrates,'  &c.  (Gen. 
XV.  7—12.  17,  18,  &c.) 

"  Finally,  when  Abram  was  ninety  years 
old  and  nine,  a  year  before  the  birth  of  Isaac, 
and  when  Ishmael  was  thirteen  years  old,  the 
covenant  was  renewed  with  Abraham,  called 
Abram  no  more,  but  destined  to  be,  as  desig- 
nated, a  '  father  of  many  nations.'  The 
boundaries  of  the  promised  land  having  been 
fixed  by  the  covenant,  the  perpetual  duration 
of  the  inheritance,  as  previously  promised, 
came  also  specially  within  its  bonds  : — '  I  will 
establish  my  covenant  between  thee  and  me, 
and  thy  seed  after  thee,  in  their  generations, 
for  an  everlasting  covenant,  to  be  a  God  unto 
thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after*  thee.  And  I  will 
give  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee,  the 
land  wherein  thou  art  a  stranger,  all  the  land 
of  Canaan,  for  an  everlasting  possession  ;  and 
I  will  be  their  God.'  (Gen.  xvii.  7,  8.) 

"  At  the  same  time,  circumcision  was  in- 
stituted as  a  perpetual  token  of  an  everlasting 
covenant,  which  it  was  also  called  :  '  This  is 
my  covenant  which  ye  shall  keep,  between 
me  and  you,  and  thy  seed  after  thee  :  every 
man-child  among  you  shall  be  circumcised  ; 
and  it  shall  be  a  token  of  the  covenant  be- 
twixt me  and  you  :  He  that  is  born  in  thy 
house,  and  he  that  is  bought  with  thy  money, 
must  needs  be  circumcised;  and  my  covenant 
shall  be  in  your  flesh  for  an  everlasting  cove- 
nant.' (Gen.  xvii.  9 — 13.) 

"After  the  dealh  of  Abraham,  and  after 
Esau  had  sold  his  birth-right  to  Jacob,  a  fam- 
ine arose  again  in  Canaan,  and  Isaac,  once  in 
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his  life,  purposed  to  leave  the  land  of  promise. 
And  once,  loo,  at  that  very  time,  tlie  Lord 
appeared  unto  him  and  said,  '  Go  not  down 
into  Egypt ;  dwell  in  the  land  which  I  shall 
tell  thee  of.  Sojourn  in  this  land,  and  I  will 
be  with  thee,  and  will  bless  thee  : /or  unto 
thee  and  unto  thy  seed,  I  will  give  all  these 
countries  ;  and  I  will  perform  the  oath  which 
I  sware  unto  Ahraham  thy  father,  and  1  will 
make  thy  seed  to  multiply  as  the  stars  of  hea- 
ven, and  will  give  unto  thy  seed  all  these 
countries;  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  nations 
of  the  earth  be  blessed,'  &c.    (Gen.  xxvi.  1 

—4-) 

"  Jacob  abode  not  always,  like  his  father 
Isaac,  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  His  mother 
Rebekah,  alarmed  for  his  life,  because  of  the 
fury  of  his  brother,  and  his  father,  fearful  lest 
he  should  take  a  wife  of  the  daughters  of  Ca- 
naan, charged  him  to  go  toPadanaram  to  the 
house  of  Bethuel.  '  God  Almighty  bless 
thee,'  said  Isaac  to  his  departing  son, — '  and 
give  thee  the  blessing  of  Abraham,  to  thee, 
and  to  thy  seed  with  thee  ;  that  thou  mayest 
inherit  the  land  wherein  thou  art  a  stranger, 
which  God  gave  unio  Abraham.'  (Gen.  xxviii. 
4.)  Stranger  in  the  land  as  he  was,  Jacob 
left  it  not  without  far  more  than  a  paternal 
and  patriarchal  blessing.  '  He  went  out  from 
Beersheba,  and  went  towards  Haran  :'  but  he 
did  not  rest  the  first  night  on  his  journey,  nor 
reach  the  borders  of  the  land,  till  the  God  of 
Abraham  and  of  Isaac  gave  him  to  know  that 
He  was  also  the  God  of  Jacob.  And,  when 
stones  were  his  pillow  and  the  earth  his  bed, 
the  destined  father  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Is- 
rael received  the  promise  that  the  land  should 
be  theirs.  '  I  am  the  Lord  God  of  Abraham 
thy  father,  and  the  God  of  Isaac:  the  land 
whereon  thou  licst  to  thee  irill  1  give  it  and  to 
thy  seed  :  and  thy  seed  shall  be  as  the  dust  of 
the  earth  ;  and  thou  shalt  spread  abroad  to 
the  west,  and  to  the  east,  and  to  the  north,  and 
to  the  south  ;  and  in  thee  and  in  thy  seed 
shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  ha  blessed. 
And,  behold,  I  am  with  thee,  and  will  keep 
thee  in  all  places  whither  Ihon  goest,  and  will 
bring  thee  again  into  this  land  : /or  /  will 
not  leave  thee,imtil  I  have  done  that  which  1 
have  spoken  to  thee  of.'  (Gen.  xxviii.  13 — 
15.) 

"God  did  not  leave  Jacob ;  but  did  bring 
him  again  into  tfie  land,  and  appeared  unto 
him  a  second  lime  when  he  came  out  of  Pa- 
danaram,  and  blessed  him,  and  said,  The  land 
which  I  gave  Abraham  and  Isaac,  to  thee 
will  I  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee  will 
I  give  the  land.  (Gen.  xxxv.  9 — 12.) 

"  And  when  Jacob,  in  extreme  old  age,  took 
his  journey,  with  all  that  he  had,  to  go  down 
to  Egypt  to  his  son  Joseph,  to  return  no  more, 
as  a  living  man,  to  Canaan,  the  Lord  at  the 
last,  as  at  the  first,  sutTered  him  not  to  reach 
the  border  of  the  land,  without  a  renewal  of 
his  promise  and  re-assurance  of  its  truth 
'  And  God  spake  unto  Israel  in  the  vision  of 
the  night,  and  said,  Jacob,  Jacob;  and  he 
said,  here  am  I.  And  ho  said,  I  am  God,  the 
God  of  thy  father;  fcnr  not  to  go  down  into 
Egypt;  for  I  will  make  thee  there  a  great 
nation.  I  will  ffo  down  with  thee  into  Egypt; 
and  I  will  also  surely  bring  thee  up  ;  and  Jo- 


seph  shall    put   his   hand    upon   thine    eyes.' 
(Gen.  xlvi.  1—4.) 

"  Israel  full  of  faith,  before  his  eyes  were 
closed  in  death,  charged  all  his  sons,  and  made 
Joseph  swear  unto  him,  not  to  bury  him  in 
Egypt,  but  to  carry  him  out  from  thence,  and 
bury  him  in  the  field  of  Machpelah  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  in  the  burying-place  of  his 
fathers  :  (Gen.  xlix.  29 — 32:)  and  he  recount- 
ed the  promise  of  the  Lord  :  '  Behold  I  will 
make  thee  fruitful  and  multiply  thee,  and  will 
make  of  thee  a  multitude  of  people  ;  and  will 
give  this  land  to  thy  seed  after  thee,  for  an 
everlasting  possession.'  (Gen.  xlviii.  4.) 

"  Joseph  also,  dying  in  the  faith,  '  said  unto 
his  brethren,  I  die  ;  and  God  will  surely  visit 
you,  and  bring  you  out  of  this  land  unto  the 
land  which  He  sware  to  Araham,  to  Isaac, 
and  to  Jacob  ;  and  Joseph  took  an  oath  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  saying,  God  will  surely  vi- 
sit you,  and  you  shall  carry  up  my  bonesfrom 
hence.'  (Gen.  1.  24,  25.) 

"  Such  is  the  heaven-chartered  right  of  the 
seed  of  Israel  to  the  land  of  Canaan.  And 
such  is  its  confirmation,  by  the  clear  promis- 
es, attested  covenant,  and  repeated  oath  of 
the  Lord,  as  recorded  in  the  first  book  of  the 
Bible." 

(To  be  continued.) 

LORD  ROSS'S  TELESCOPE. 
We  are  informed  by  a  gentleman  who  late- 
ly visited  Birr  Castle,  and  experienced  the 
courteous  attention  of  its  owner,  in  being  con- 
ducted by  him  through  his  extensive  work- 
shops, and  in  a  minute  examination  of  the 
'  monster'  telescope — a  stupendous  monument 
of  scientific  skill  and  mechanical  contrivance 
— that  the  colossal  tube,  i-n  length  about  fifly 
feet,  and  in  diameter  nearly  eight  feet,  is  now 
suspended  in  its  permanent  position,  between 
two  walls  of  solid  masonry,  built  to  corres- 
pond with  the  architecture  of  the  castle.  It 
is  attached,  at  its  lower  extremity,  where  the 
speculum,  weighing  four  tons,  is  to  be  placed, 
by  a  massive  universal  joint  of  beautiful  work- 
manship, and  weighing  nearly  three  tons; 
and  its  counterpoise,  about  seven  tons  weight, 
is  so  skilfully  contrived  and  adjusted,  that  it 
easily  adapts  itself  to  every  alteration  or  de- 
pression of  the  instrument.  At  the  time  of 
our  informant's  visit,  the  speculum  was  in  the 
actual  process  of  being  ground,  which,  togeth- 
er with  the  subsequent  polishing,  would  occu- 
py perhaps  a  fortnight;  so  that  in  about  a 
month  or  six  weeks  from  the  present  time  the 
public  anxiety  will  probably  be  gratified  in 
learning  the  first  results,  upon  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  calculate,  of  an  undertaking,  which 
we  may  confidently  expect  will  redound  no 
less  to  our  national  honour  than  it  already 
does  to  the  acknowledged  talents  and  munifi- 
cent liberality  of  the  patriotic  proprietor — 
Belfast  Chronicle. 

Reason  can  never  show  itself  more  reason- 
able, than  in  ceasing  to  reason  about  things 
which  are  above  reason. —  Flavcl. 

The  depths  of  misery  are  never  beyond  the 
depths  of  mercy. —  Sibbes. 


APPEAL, 

On  the  iniquity  of  Slavery  and  of  the  Slave- 
trade,  issued  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends,  held  in  Lon- 
don, 1844. 

The  sins  of  slavery  and  of  the  slave-trade 
have  long  and  very  seriously  claimed  the  at- 
tention of  the  members  of  our  Religious  Soci- 
ety. So  far  back  as  the  year  1761,  thra 
meeting  condemned  the  unchristian  traffic  in 
negroes,  and  enjoined  that  all  who  persevered 
in  a  conduct  so  reproachful  to  Christianity, 
should  be  pleaded  with,  and  if  they  did  not 
desist  from  it,  no  longer  be  considered  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Society. 

From  that  period  to  the  present,  a  testi- 
mony has  been  uniformly  borne  against  these 
abominations,  and  we  have  repeatedly  felt  it 
to  be  a  duty  publicly  to  set  forth  the  unrigh- 
teousness of  such  practices  :  and  also,  from 
one  lime  to  another,  to  petition  our  legislature 
on  behalf  of  those  who  are  so  cruelly  treated 
under  this  system  of  oppression  and  wicked- 
ness. 

Our  hearts  are  afresh  affected  with  sorrow 
in  contemplating  the  extent  to  which  slavery 
still  exists  ;  and  we  feel  it  to  be  once  more 
our  religious  duty  to  plead  the  cause  of  these 
suffering  victims  of  avarice  and  cruelty,  and  to 
advocate  the  principles  of  righteousness,  mercy 
and  truth. 

Slavery  is  a  grievous  sin  against  God,  who 
is  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  universe.  "He 
hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for 
to  dwell  on  all  the  fiice  of  the  earth."  In  his 
infinite  love  and  goodness.  He  has  mercifully 
designed  that  Ihe  whole  family  of  man  should, 
without  distinction,  enjoy  both  liberty  and 
happiness.  But  the  human  race  are  not  only 
brethren  of  one  family  by  creation;  they  are 
all  the  objects  of  that  redemption  which  comes 
through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  :  He  lasted 
death  for  every  man.  The  light  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  shinelh  upon  the  hearts  of  all  :  "  Jesus 
Christ  enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world."  The  religion  which  he  taught 
enjoins  us  to  love  all  men,  and  to  do  good  to 
all.  His  commandment  is,  "  All  things  what- 
soever ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  even  so  to  them." 

With  the  full  and  free  enjoyment  of  these 
great  inalienable  blessings  of  the  gospel,  by 
his  brethren  of  the  African  race,  the  slave- 
holder dares  to  interfere.  He  buys  and  sells 
his  fellow-men,  as  he  does  the  beasts  that  per- 
ish. He  takes  possession  of  their  offspring, 
and  presumptuously  calls  them  his  property, 
thus  preventing  the  exercise  of  those  parental 
duties  which  God  in  his  providence  has  ap- 
pointed. The  slaveholder  exacts  the  unre- 
quited labour  of  the  slave,  according  to  his 
own  caprice  or  pleasure,  cruelly  subjecting 
him  to  the  torture  of  the  whip.  Holding  and 
treating  man  as  chattels,  he  so  assumes  the 
control  of  his  will,  his  understanding,  and  his 
other  laculties,  that  he  interferes  with  the  free 
performance  of  the  worship  of  his  Creator, 
and  debars  him  from  Ihe  full  enjoyment  of 
the  gospel  of  life  and  salvation.  Alan,  with- 
out distinction  of  clime  or  colour,  is  placed 
on  the  earth  as  a  moral,   responsible  being  ; 
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but  tlie  slaveliolder  deprives  the  slave  of  the 
means  ot'  fultilliiig  the  duties  which  devolve 
upon  him  in  this  cliaracter.  Man  is  endowed 
with  talciils  which  he  is  to  employ  and  im- 
prove fur  the  good  of  his  race,  and  llie  glory 
of  the  gracious  Giver;  but  the  slaveholder 
prevents  the  cultivation  and  the  use  of  these 
Uiienls;  and  thus  frustrates  the  purposes  of 
Ilim  who  bastows  them. 

Other  gross  infractions  of  the  Divine  law 
are  the  consequences  of  this  unrighteousness. 
The  conjugal,  parental,  and  filial  atfections  are 
cruelly  lacerated,  and  utterly  disregarded. 
The  tortures  and  indignities  to  which  the  slave 
is  subjected,  depress  and  debase  his  mind. 
But  such  treatment  does  not  deprive  him  of 
the  conviction  that  he  possesses  the  faculties 
ot  a  rational  being:  hence  a  most  humiliating 
sense  of  his  degraded  condition  is  often  pain- 
fully felt.  He  sees  those  who  are  around  him 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  personal  liberty; 
and  his  native  love  of  freedom,  his  conviction 
that  this  is  also  his  just  and  natural  right, 
render  his  situation  intolerable. 

This  system,  by  which  "  great  numbers  of 
mankind,  free  by  nature,  are  subjected  to  in- 
extricable bondage,  hath  often  been  observed," 
to  use  the  language  of  this  meeting  in  the 
year  1758,  "  to  fill  their  possessors  with 
haughtiness,  tyranny,  luxury,  and  barbarity, 
corrupting  the  minds  and  debasing  the  morals 
of  their  children,  to  the  unspeakable  prejudice 
of  religion  and  virtue,  and  the  exclusion  of 
that  Huly  Spirit  of  universal  love,  meekness 
and  charity,  which  is  the  unchangeable  na- 
ture and  the  glory  of  true  Christianity." 
These  evil  consequences  of  slavery,  which  are 
thus  forcibly  set  forth  by  a  former  generation, 
are  equally  descriptive  of  its  efiijctsat  the  pre- 
sent day  ;  and  such  we  believe  will  ever  be 
the  fruits  of  this  complicated  sin. 

But  a  multiplied  and  an  indescribable 
amount  of  cruelty  and  wickedness,  is  perpe- 
trated to  uphold  and  to  continue  the  crime  of 
slavery.  To  its  existence  all  the  horrors  of 
the  slave-trade  may  be  traced,  which  is  car- 
ried on  by  the  continual  practice  of  falsehood, 
deceit,  and  cunning;  and  which  gives  rise  to, 
and  fosters  plunder,  barbarity,  and  murder, 
and  the  exercise  of  all  the  wicked  passions  of 
the  evil  heart  of  man.  The  ravages  and  the 
wars  which  have  been  going  on  for  centuries, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  slaves  ;  and  the 
consequent  death  of  millions  of  human  beings, 
are  all  to  be  attributed  to  the  upholding  of  sla- 
very. The  heart-rending  sufferings  on  the 
voyages  from  the  shores  of  Africa  to  the  coun- 
tries where  slavery  prevails,  have  been  often 
vividly  depicted,  tliough  these  descriptions  are 
far  below  the  reality  ;  and  these  miseries  still 
continue,  the  certain  effects  of  such  wicked- 
ness. May  the  Lord  Almighty,  in  his  infinite 
power  and  love,  be  pleased  to  hasten  the  day 
when  they  shall  cease  to  exist. 

In  contemplating  these  wide-spread  calam- 
ities, we  rejoice  with  gratitude  to  the  Author 
of  every  good,  to  be  able  to  say  that,  with 
very  little  exception,  slavery  is  abolished  by 
law  throughout  the  colonies  and  dependencies 
of  the  British  empire.  Other  European  na- 
tions, however,  possess  colonies  in  which  this 
c  rime  has  long  existed.     It  is  estimated  that 


there  are  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand slaves  in  the  colonies  of  France,  and 
Holland,  and  Denmark.  We  observe,  with 
sincere  satisfaction,  that  the  subject  of  slavery 
is  claiming  the  increased  attention,  both  of 
the  governments  and  the  people  of  those  coun- 
tries. Spain  still  holds  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Africans  in  cruel  unmitigated  bondage  in 
her  colonies  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and  car- 
ries on  a  dreadful  slave-trade  to  the  African 
shores,  to  supply  the  places  of  thousands  who 
annually  die  under  the  cruelties  of  slavery. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  the  extensive  and  fer- 
tile empire  of  Brazil,  where  the  slave-trade 
still  rages  to  a  fearful  extent,  there  are  up- 
wards of  two  millions  of  slaves. 

[Remainder  next  wcelt.] 

Apples  for  Hogs. — Apples  are  as  cheap 
food  for  hogs  as  farmers  can  raise  :  though  in 
some  sections  it  is  more  profitable  to  raise  the 
best  of  fruit  for  sale.  We  have  wintered  hogs 
mostly  on  apples,  and  we  have  fattened  them 
on  food  in  which  apples  were  the  principal  in- 
gredient, and  they  throve  and  fattened  well, 
and  the  pork  was  good.  They  should  have 
some  apples  raw,  and  these  should  be,  if  con- 
venient, sweet,  or  mild  sour,  lest  their  teeth 
be  sore. 

A|)ples  should  generally  be  cooked  for  hogs 
and  mixed  with  other  fruit  ;  pumpkins  being 
sweet,  are  excellent  for  this  purpose.  Pota- 
toes and  other  roots  are  good  to  boil  with  ap- 
ples, and  when  well  cooked,  slir  in  while  hot, 
some  meal  or  bran.  Meal  of  every  kind  of 
grain,  and  of  peas  and  beans  is  good. — Culti- 
vator. 

Salt  and  Soot. — The  elTect  of  salt  when 
combined  with  soot,  is  extraordinary  ;  K. 
Cartwright  found,  that  in  one  row  manured 
with  this  mixture,  he  obtained  two  hundred 
and  forty  potatoes  ;  while  in  an  adjoining  row 
of  the  same  length,  treated  with  lime,  the 
yield  was  only  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Railways  in  Prussia. — The  Prussian  gov- 
ernment, in  order  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible 
accidents  upon  the  railroads,  has  founded  a 
school  at-Berlin  for  teaching  the  art  of  direc- 
ting and  managing  locomotives  ;  and  an  ordon- 
nance  has  been  issued  that,  from  and  after  the 
first  of  January,  1846,  no  persons  shall  be  em- 
ployed as  drivers  of  locomotives  on  the  rail- 
ways of  the  kingdom,  but  those  who  have 
been  taught  in  this  school,  and  obtained  a  cer- 
tificate of  their  capacity. 

How  small  a  portion  of  our  life  is  it  that  we 
really  enjoy  !  In  youth  we  are  looking  for- 
ward to  things  that  are  to  come  ;  in  old  age 
we  are  looking  backward  to  things  that  are 
gone  past ;  in  manhood,  though  indeed  we  ap- 
pear to  be  more  engaged  in  things  that  are 
present,  yet  even  that  is  too  often  absorbed 
in  vague  determinations  to  be  vastly  happy 
on  some  future  day,  when  we  have  time. — 
Anon. 

Head  knowledge  and  heart  experience  are 
not  always  concomitant. — Dillwyn. 


For  "  Tlie  Friend." 
ANONYMOUS  ARTICLES. 

M'lien  I  read  an  interesting  article,  (and  I 
have  read  a  number  such  in  "  The  Friend" 
the  past  season, )it  loses  somewhat  of  its  power 
to  edify  my  heart  when  I  find  that  its  author 
has  chosen  to  retain  his  name.  However  well 
written,  or  however  excellent  the  sentiment 
of  a  nameless  article,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to 
raise  in  the  iriind  of  the  reader  some  suspicion 
in  regard  to  the  motives  of  the  writer  for 
omitting  to  sign  it.  I  am  persuaded  that  his 
sentiments,  whose  life  and  character  are  un- 
impeachable, carry  a  far  greater  weight  with 
them  when  written  over  his  own  signature, 
than  when  thrown  anonymously  before  the 
people.  He  who  is  rightly  zealous  for  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  Truth,  never  need 
to  be  ashamed  of  it.  Why  then  should  not 
one  who  is  redeemed  from  the  world  and  its 
pleasures — who  has  overcome  the  fear  of  man, 
and  feels  himself  called  upon  to  let  his  light 
shine,  stand  forth  fearlessly,  iu  his  own  name 
and  person  ?  I  know  it  is  very  fashionable 
fur  those  who  mingle  only  in  the  strife  of  the 
day,  to  publish  their  articles  without  name  ; 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  this  practice  was 
ever  followed  at  all  by  our  early  Friends,  and 
I  can  see  no  advantage  to  be  derived  from  it. 
I  hope,  therefore,  it  will  not  be  taken  amiss  if 
I  invite  "  The  Friend,"  or  those  who  contri- 
bute to  its  pages,  ^lo  consider  the  subject,  and 
if  foimd  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of 
right,  I  have  no  objection  to  it. 

Isaac  C.  Kenvdn. 


Earlliqiialce  in  the  West  Indies. — On  the 
•^Olh  of  August,  Demarara  was  visited  by  an 
earthquake  more  fearful  than  any  before 
experienced.  The  course  of  the  tremulous 
motion  was  from  N.  N.  E.  Many  of  the 
chronometers  stopped,  and  all  the  crews  of 
vessels  on  the  river  thought  they  were  run 
foul  of  by  other  vessels  ;  brick  buildings  were 
rent  apart  ,•  the  inhabitants  were  in  great  ter- 
ror. It  all  happened  on  a  bright  moonlight 
nijrht. 

This  earthquake  was  felt  with  the  most  se- 
verity at  the  penal  settlement,  the  site  of 
which  is  rocky.  The  concussion  of  the  build- 
ings themselves,  and  the  heavy  iron  fastenings 
of  their  doors  and  gates,  created  a  tremen- 
dous uproar,  high  above  which,  however,  rose 
the  screams  and  bellowings  of  the  prisoners, 
praying  to  be  released.  One  of  them,  an  ob- 
durate ruffian,  told  the  guard  who  opened  his 
coll  as  the  day  dawned,  that  he  had  never  be- 
fore known  that  there  was  an  Almighty. 
While  the  fit  of  terror  lasted,  an  infant  might 
have  led  him. 

Grenada,  St.  Vincent  and  St.  Lucia  sufl!-r- 
ed  violent  shocks  at  the  same  time. — Ijute 
Paper. 

Let  Christ  be  your  only  comfort,  who  will 
teach  you  to  think  rightly  and  to  live  happi- 
ly. The  world  indeed  accounts  this  to  be 
mere  folly  and  distraction;  yet  happy  that 
fool  who  is  wise  unto  Christ,  and  miserable 
fully  is  it  not  to  know  him. — Erasrmis. 
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THE     FRIEND. 


We  will  not  be  convinced  how  basely  and 
foolishly  we  are  busied,  though  in  the  best 
and  most  respected  employments  in  the  world, 
as  long  as  we  neglect  our  best  and  noblest 
trade  of  growing  rich  in  grace  and  the  com- 
fortable enjoyment  of  the  love  of  God. — 
Leighton. 


THS    FRXS^D. 


TENTH  MONTH,  13,  1844. 


We  very  willingly  give  place  on  the  pre- 
ceding page  to  the  communication  of  our 
respected  correspondent  from  New  England, 
and  yet  we  have  little  expectation  that  his 
desire  will  be  realized.  If  we  should  insist 
on  attaching  the  names  of  the  various  authors 
to  their  respective  productions,  we  fear  we 
should  lose  some  of  our  assistants,  particularly 
among  our  female  friends.  Sound  religious 
truths,  and  clear  doctrinal  expositions,  will 
commend  themselves  to  the  unbiassed  mind 
without  the  aid  of  names  to  enforce  them. 
In  regard  to  facts,  the  editor  of  a  paper  may 
require  the  name  of  the  narrator  to  substanti- 
ate them,  but  the  warning  or  instruction  to  be 
derived  from  them  is  altogether  independent 
of  him  who  first  makes  them  public. 

Whilst  making  these  remarks,  we  would 
not  wish  to  discourage  any  who  may  feel  so 
disposed,  from  attaching  their  names  to  their 
communications.  We  shall  gladly  welcome 
whatever  we  believe  has  a  tendency  to  pro- 
mote the  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  our 
readers,  and  not  the  less  heartily  because  of 
the  signatures  of  old  and  valued  friends. 

WEST   NOTTIKCHAM    SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS. 

The  Summer  Term  will  close  with  an  Ex- 
amination, on  Sixth-day,  the  18th  inst.  The 
Winter  Term  will  commence  on  Second-day, 
the  4th  of  next  month.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion comprises  the  usual  branches  of  a  solid 
English  education.  Persons  intending  to  en- 
ter their  children  as  boarders  the  ensuing 
term,  are  desired  to  make  early  application, 
before  the  scats  are  given  to  day  scholars. 

Price  of  board  and  tuition  per  quarter,  of 
twelve  weeks,  twenty-three  dollars. 

Stationery  furnished  at  the  usual  prices. 

Address,  William  Waring, 

Rising  Sun,  Cecil  co.,  Md. 

Heurv  LoNGSTETir,  No.  347  Market  St., 
has  now  a  full  supply  of  the  "  Brief  Account 
of  William  Bush  ;  including  his  correspon- 
dence with  Daniel  Wheeler."  48  pages. 
Price  ten  cents  per  single  copy,  or  one  dollar 
per  dozen. 

This  Interesting  little  work  is  well  calcula- 
ted for  general  distribution,  but  may  be  pecu- 
liarly useful  for  circulation  among  seamen. 

He  also   informs   Friends    in    the   country 
that    he   has   on   hand  a  number  of  copies  of 
Samuel    Fothcrgill's    Life    and    Correspond 
ence. 

Any  one  remitting  ten  dollars  will  be  enti 
tied  to  si.t  copies. 


HAVEKFORD    SCHOOL. 

The  W^inter  Term  of  this  institution  com- 
mences this  day.  Tenth  month  12th. 

FRIENDS'    ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — John  G.  Hos- 
kins,  No.  60  Franklin  street,  and  No.  50 
North  Fourth  street,  up  stairs;  Isaiah  Hack- 
er, No.  112  south  Third  street,  and  No.  32 
Chestnut  street;  Samuel  Bettle,  jr..  No.  73 
N.  Tenth  st. ;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  95  S.  Eighth 
street,  and  No.  56  Chestnut  street;  Benjamin 
H.  Warder,  No.  179  Vine  Street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — Sam- 
uel Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street  ; 
William  Kinsey,  Frankford  ;  Josiah  Dawson, 
No.  318  Arch  street. 

Superintendents. — Philip  Garrett  and  Su- 
san Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  201  Arch  street. 

Resident  Physician. — Dr.  Joshua  H. 
Wortliington. 

WEST    TOWN     SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Term  will  commence  on  Se- 
cond-day, the  28th  instant,  and  stages  will  be 
provided,  as  usual,  to  convey  the  children  to 
the  school,  which  will  leave  the  office,  sign  of 
the  White  Horse,  Callowhill  above  Fifth  street, 
on  Sixth-day,  the  25th  instant,  at  8  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  where  the  names  of  the  children  are 
requested  to  be  entered,  in  a  book  kept  for  the 
purpose,  before  that  time. 

Parents,  and  others,  who  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  benefit  of  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  this  Institution,  would  do  well  to  for- 
ward their  names  early  to  the  Superintendent, 
Pennock  Passmore,  at  the  school  ;  or  to  the 
treasurer,  Joseph  Snowdon,  No.  84  Mulberry 
street.  '  - 

Phila.,  Tenth  month,  1844. 

Marrikd,  on  Sixth-day,  the  30lh  of  Eighth  month,  at 
Friends'  mcetinfj-house  in  Leicester,  Mass.,  James 
C'LAPr,  to  Emily  T.,  daughter  of  Jolin  Wheeler,  deceas- 
ed, all  of  Pomfrel,  Conn. 

,  on  Fiflh-daj',  the  12th  of  the  Ninth  month, 

at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Goose  Creek,  Loudon  coun- 
ty, Viri/inia,  John  C.  Crenshaw,  of  Henrico  county, 
Va.,  lo  Racukl  IIogr,  of  tlie  fbrincr  place. 


Died,  on  the  2.5th  of  the  Fourth  month  la.st,  of  a  lin- 
ircr'w^  illness,  which  slie  hore  with  Christian  resijjna- 
tion,  Sarah,  wife  of  Benjamin  Cloud,  in  the  70th  year 
of  lier  age,  a  worthy  and  consistent  member  of  Wood- 
bury Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  New  Jersey. 

,  on  the  15th  of  Seventh  mo.  last,  in  the  eighty- 
first  year  of  his  age,  Jesse  Bailf.v.  For  many  ye.irs 
he  filled  the  station  of  elder  of  Stillwater  Montlily  Meet- 
ing, Ohio.  In  the  exercise  of  liis  gift  he  was  mild  and 
unassimiing.  Careful  in  his  transactions  among  men 
to  do  nothing  by  which  his  profession  of  the  Truth 
would  be  tarnished,  it  may  with  propriety  be  paid  of 
him,  "  \Vhose  ox,  or  whose  ass  have  J  taken  ?  or  whom 
have  I  defrauded  or  oppressed  ?  or  of  whose  hand  have 
I  received  any  bribe  lo  blind  mine  eyes  therewith  ?" 

,  on  the  91st  of  Seventh  month  last,  in  the  thir- 
ty-seventh year  of  her  age,  Sarah,  wife  of  Nathan  Hall, 
near  Harrisville,  Ohio. — Through  submission  to  the 
sanctifying  power  of  Truth,  she  was  at  an  early  age 
prepared  for  usefulness  in  the  Church  irLthe  sphere  al- 
lotled  her  by  the  blessed  and  Holy  Head  thereof.  For 
a  number  of  years  she  acted  as  clerk  to  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  which  slie  was  a  member,  l)oth  previous  to, 
and  since  her  marriage ;  and  of  late  years  acceptably 


filled  the  station  of  overseer.  In  her  last  illness,  which 
was  of  several  months  duration,  she  passed  throngh 
some  deep  mental  conflicts,  which  tended  still  further 
to  pre])are  her  for  the  '*  habitation  of  God,  the  hoose  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens."  Her  end 
was  calm  and  peaceful,  affording  the  hope,  that,  al- 
though but  arrived  at  about  the  meridian  of  life,  she 
was  "gathered  as  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe." 

,  at  his  residence  in  Chatham  county.  North  Ca- 
rolina, the  8th  of  Ninth  month  last,  Joab  Hodgin,  in  the 
forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Cane  Creek 
Monthly,  and  Rocky-river  particular  meeting  of  Friends, 
after  anillne.=s  of  about  two  weeks.  He  suffered  great 
bodily  pain,  but  was  favoured  with  a  composed  frame  of 
mind.  On  the  morning  of  the  £lh  he  advised  his  fami- 
ly and  hiends  lo  prepare  for  the  soknm  cliange ;  and 
told  them  that  in  the  silence  of  the  niglit  previous  he 
had  been  permitted  to  behold  a  most  beaatiful  and  glo- 
rious place,  lie  said  that  every  thing  was  done  that  he 
had  to  do,  and  he  was  waiting  for  his  dear  Lord  to  lake 
him  home.  On  being  asked  at  one  time  if  he  desired 
to  be  turned,  he  intimaled  that  he  wished  no  change  of 
position,  as  he  was  as  happy  as  he  could  be  here.  At 
another  time  being  queried  with  if  he  was  in  much  mi- 
scry,  he  answered,  "No  misery  here;  all  is  peace." 
His  family,  though  they  are  bereaved  of  a  kind  hus- 
band and  father,  are  comforted  wilh  the  belief  that 
through  adorable  mercy  his  redeemed  spirit  is  Dow  in 
the  enjoyment  of  perfect  felicity. 

,  at  her  residence,  Orange  county,  North  Caroli- 
na, on  Third-day,  the  10th  of  Ninth  month  last,  Mary 
W.,  widow  of  John  Long,  Sen.,  deceased,  a  number  of 
Cane  Creek  Monthly  and  particular  meeting  of  Friends. 

,  Ninth  month  20th,  1844,   at   her  residence  in 

Willistown  township,  Chester  county,  Deborah  Pass- 
more,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  her  age.  For  many 
years  she  was  not  often  able  lo  attend  public  meetings, 
yet  she  expressed  to  her  friends  that  she  was  permitted 
in  her  chamber  at  limes  to  mingle  in  feeling  with  those 
assembled  for  worship.  She  repeatedly  bore  this  testi- 
mony, "  If  I  have  any  sense  of  right  feeling,  heavier 
trials  than  we  have  yet  known  await  us.  Friends  are 
too  high.  There  is  too  much  aspiring  after,  and  imita- 
ting the  world.  There  is  great  need  of  coming  down 
into  the  simplicity  the  Truth  leads  into.  If  Friends 
would  be  faithful,  I  believe  they  would  see  brighter 
days  than  we  have  seen.  This  is  rr.y  faith  :  but  what 
it  will  take  lo  bring  it  about,  I  know  not.  I  fear  it  will 
be  heavy  things.  The  dear  3'oulh  who  have  been  scat- 
tered I  mourn  for."  Although  no  stranger  to  poverty  of 
spirit,  she  was  enabled  lo  speak  well  of  the  Lord's  mer- 
cy lo  her, —  saying,  "  How  can  any  one  disbelieve  in 
the  divinity  and  power  of  Jesus  Christ?  I  have  been 
favoured  beyond  what  I  had  thought  would  ever  be  en- 
joyed on  this  side  the  grave."  A  few  evenings  before 
her  departure,  she  said,  "It  is  above  the  power  of  hu- 
man language  to  set  forth  the  happiness  1  have  felt. 
He  has  appeared  unto  me,  and  promised  if  I  held  out  to 
the  end,  he  would  give  nie  a  mansion  in  his  Father's 
kingdom."  Her  close  was  quiet  and  peaceful,  like  one 
falling  into  a  sweet  sleep. 

,  suddenly,  and  without   previous   sickness,  at 

his  residence.  Rocky  River,  Chatham  county.  North 
Carolina,  on  Fourth-d"ay,  the  25lli  of  Ninth  moiilh,  1844, 
John  Carter,  a  member  and  elder  of  Cane  Creek 
Monthly,  and  Rocky  River  -particular  mecling  of 
Friends,  in  the  cighty-sixlh  year  of  his  age. 

,    on    the   4lh    instant,  at  his  residence  in  East 

Fallowfield,  Chester  count)',  Pennsylvania,  aged  nearly 
eighty-two  year-s  Isaac  Haves,  a  mi  nibcr  of  Fallow- 
field  parlicular,  and  London  Grove  Monthly  Meeting. 
He  was  a  firm  and  consistent  Friend,  attached  from 
conviction  lo  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  our  Reli- 
gious Society.  He  faithfully  occupied  the  stations  of 
overseer  and  elder  lor  a  lumiber  of  years,  under  a  sense 
of  their  weight  and  importance.  During  his  last  ill- 
ness, which  was  of  about  four  weeks  continuance,  he 
cndiired  much  bodily  suft'ering  ;  but  his  mind  was  gra- 
ciously supported,  and  he  was  at  limes  engaged  in  vo- 
cal prayer,  praises  and  thanksgivings  to  his  Creator 
and  Redeemer.  He  imparted  counsel  and  advice  to  his 
cliddren  and  grandchildren,  and  occasionally  to  some  of 
the  friends  who  called  lo  see  him  ;  and  at  length  de- 
parted, leaving  the  consoling  evidence  to  survivors  Ihat 
his  end  was  peace. 


THE    FRIKND. 
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For"  The  Friend." 


liclt'cs  o£  the  J3ast  — No.  36. 

No  action  will  coniliice  to  our  everlastinc  happiness,  that  is 
not  the  olftpring  Ola  lieartfelt  conviction  of  duty.  Mere 
outside  iinilations  of  the  best  actions  of  the  best  men,  will 
never  advance  the  imitator  one  step  nearer  heaven. 

THOM,4S    NICHOLSON. 

(Concluded  from  page  14.) 

In  the  year  1757,  Thomas  Nicholson  pub- 
lishetl  a  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Socie- 
ty of  Friends  in  relation  to  baptism,  in  answer 
to  an  anonymous  writer.  Towards  the  close 
of  his  life  he  drew  up  the  following  brief  re- 
marks, which  he  left  for  the  benefit  of  his 
children -and  friends. 

"  .\s  it  has  been  my  lot  in  the  course  of  my 
pilgrimage  in  this  world,  to  pasS  through  many 
difficulties,  trials,  afflictions,  and  temptations, 
it  hath  been  upon  my  mind  to  leave  some  ad- 
vice and  council  behind  me,  for  the  instruction 
of  my  children,  grandchildren,  and  friends. 
These  remarks  I  shall  introduce  by  several 
te.\ts  of  Scripture. 

"  '  No  man  can  serve  two  masters  ;  for  ei- 
ther he  will  hate  the  one,  and  love  the  other  ; 
or  else  he  will  hold  to  the  one,  and  despise 
the  other.  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mam- 
mon.'    Mat.  vi.  24. 

"  '  Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things 
that  are  in  the  world.  If  any  man  love  the 
world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him.' 
1  John,  ii.  15. 

"  '  Whosoever  therefore  will  be  a  friend  of 
the  world,  is  the  enemy  of  God.'  James  iv 
4. 

"  '  His  servants  ye  are  to  whom  ye  obey  ; 
whether  of  sin  unto  death,  or  of  obedience 
unto  righteousness.'     Rom.  vi.  16. 

"  Mammon  signifies  the  god  of  plenty  or 
riches.  Now  the  ipiestion  of  greatest  impor- 
tance to  us  is,  which  of  the  two,  God  or  Mam- 
mon, is  our  master  ?  The  answer  is  clear — 
He  whom  we  obey.  It  is  a  narrow  passage 
to  use  the  world  as  a  servant,  to  be  pre- 
served from  being  glued  to  the  love  and  the 
cares  of  it,  so  as  to  witness  the  love  of  the 
Father  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts.  If  we  wit- 
ness this,  our  minds  will  be  redeemed  out  of 
inordinate  care  as  to  what  we  shall  eat  and 
what  we  shall  drink,  and  wherewithal  we 
shall  be  clothed,  and  how  we  may  get  along 
with  honour,  and  obtain  a  competency  for  our- 
selves and  families. 

"  A  wrong  use  of  lawful  things  is  one  great 
snare  the  enemy  makes  use  of  to  eclipse  the 
service,  and  wound  many  Friends  in  this  age. 
The  love  of  outward  things  insensibly  grows 
upon  them,  covered  with  specious  pretences 
of  getting  along  reputably,  that  the  Society 
may  not  be  dishonoured  by  their  failing  to 
meet  their  engagements,  that  they  may  have 
a  sufficiency  to  entertain  Friends  decently,  in 
the  style  and  manner  that  others  do,  and  that 
they  may  have  something  to  bestow  for  cha- 
ritable and  pious  uses.  Such  desires,  if  right- 
ly grounded,  and  held  under  the  cross  which 
mortifies  self-seeking,  which  crucifies  to  the 
world,  and  the  world  to  us,  may  be  useful  and 
of  service. 

"  It  too  often  happens'  that  those  who  do 
accumulate  riches,  are   so   entangled   in  the 


cares  of  this  world,  that  they  are  not  qualified 
to  use  them  aright  ;  their  duties  are  neglect- 
ed, and  their  promising  views  disap[)ointed. 
If  we  were  truly  careful  to  keep  our  eyes  sin- 
gle unto  the  Lord,  our  helper,  he  would  ena- 
ble us  by  his  grace  to  keep  this  world  as  our 
servant,  whilst  we  were  servants  to  Him.  Our 
fervent  desires  would  be  that  he  would  help 
us  to  bring  our  minds  to  our  circumstances, 
and  to  be  content  with  our  stations,  instead  of 
being  an.xious  to  bring  our  circumstances  to 
our  minds,  anil  to  be  like  the  rich  and  great  in 
the  world.  The  apostle  says,  '  they  that  will 
be  rich,  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare,  and 
into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which 
drown  men  in  destruQtion  and  perdition.'  (1 
Tim.  vi.  9.)  For  want  of  due  bounds  being 
set  to  our  minds  in  this  respect,  mammon  be- 
comes our  master,  and  we  cannot  serve  the 
Lord  in  our  generation.  The  love  of  the 
world  possessing  us,  we  so  far  become  des- 
pisers  of  the  Lord,  his  church  and  people,  that 
if  we  do  not  prove  troublesome  members,  we 
at  least  are  useless  ones. 

"  Having  for  many  years  seriously  consid- 
ered these  things,  and  believing  there  is  great 
danger  of  the  enemy's  attacks  on  this  point, 
and  fearing  many  Friends  are  caught  in  the 
snare,  I  leave  these  lines  as  a  caution  and  a 
warning." 

The  last  illness  of  Thomas  Nicholson  was 
long  and  painful.  He  bore  his  suflferings  with 
much  patience,  being  greatly  blessed  with  the 
sensible  evidence  of  Divine  regard.  To  his 
friends  who  visited  him  he  was  very  affection 
ate,  and  as  he  was  enabled,  imparted  religious 
counsel  and  advice.  Having  filled  up  his 
measure  of  service  and  suffering,  he  quietly 
departed,  without  struggle  or  groan,  on  the 
4th  of  Third  month,  1780.  lie  was  sixty-five 
years  of  age,  and  was  about  forty-four  years 
in  the  ministry. 

For  "The  Friend." 
ON  PERFECTION. 

(Concluiled  from  page  15.) 

If,  then,  thou  desirest  to  know  this  perfec 
tion  and  freedom  from  sin  possible  for  thee, 
turn  thy  mind  to  the  light  and  spiritual  law  of 
Christ  in  the  heart,  and  suffer  the  reproofs 
thereof;  bear  the  judgment  and  indignation 
of  God  upon  the  unrighteous  part  in  thee  as 
therein  is  revealed,  which  Christ  hath  made 
tolerable  for  thee,  and  so  suffer  judgment  in 
thee  to  be  brought  forth  into  victory,  and  thus 
come  to  partake  of  the  fellowship  of  Christ's 
sufferings,  and  be  made  conformable  to  his 
death,  that  thou  mayest  feel  thyself  crucified 
with  him  to  the  world  by  the  power  of  his 
cross  in  thee  ;  so  that  that  life  that  sometimes 
was  alive  in  thee  to  this  world,  and  the  love 
and  lusts  thereof,  may  die,  and  a  new  life  be 
raised,  by  which  thou  mayest  live  hencefor- 
ward to  God,  and  not  to  or  for  thyself:  and 
with  the  apostle  thou  mayst  say,  (Gal.  ii.  20,) 
"  It  is  no  more  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me  ;" 
and  then  thou  wilt  be  a  Christian  indeed,  and 
not  in  name  only,  as  too  many  are  ;  then  thou 
wilt  know  what  it  is  to  have  put  off  the  old 
man  with  his  deeds,  who  indeed  sins  daily  in 
thought,  word,  and  deed  ;  and  to  have  put  on 
the  new  man,  that  is  renewed  in  holiness,  af- 


ter the  image  of  him  that  created  him;(Eph. 
iv.  24;)  and  Ihoii  wilt  witness  thyself  to  be 
God's  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus 
unto  good  works,  and  so  not  to  sin  always. 
And  to  this  new  man  Christ's  yoke  is  easy, 
and  his  burden  is  light  ;  though  it  be  heavy  to 
the  old  Adam;  yea,  the  commandments  of 
God  are  not  unto  this  man  grievous  ;  for  it  is 
is  meat  and  drink  to  be  found  fulfilling  the 
will  of  God. 

This  perfection  or  freedom  from  sin  is  pos- 
sible, because  many  have  attained  it,  accord- 
ng  to  the  express  testimony  of  the  Scripture, 
some  before  the  law,  and  some  under  the  law, 
through  witnessing  and  partaking  of  the  ben- 
efit and  effect  of  the  gospel,  and  much  more 
many  under  the  gospel.  As  first,  it  is  writ- 
ten of  Enoch,  (Gen.  v.  22.  24,)  that  he  walk- 
ed with  God,  which  no  man  while  sinning  can  ; 
nor  doth  the  Scripture  record  any  failing  of 
his.  It  is  said  of  Noah,  (Gen.  vi.  9,)  and  of 
Job  (i.  8),  and  of  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth, 
(Luke,  i.  6,)  that  they  were  perfect;  but  un- 
der the  gospel,  besides  that  of  the  Romans, 
chapter  6th,  see  what  the  apostle  saith  of 
many  saints  in  general,  (E))h.  ii.  4,  5,  6,) 
"  But  God;  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  for  his  great 
love  wherewith  he  hath  loved  us,  even  when 
we  were  dead  in  sins,  hath  quickened  us  to- 
gether with  Christ,  (by  grace  ye  are  saved,) 
and  hath  raised  us  up  together,  and  made  us 
sit  together  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Je- 
sus," &c.  I  judge  while  they  were  sitting  in 
these  heavenly  places,  they  could  not  be  daily 
sinning  in  thought,  word,  and  deed;  neither, 
were  all  their  works  which  they  did  then  as 
filthy  rags,  &c.  See  what  is  further  said  to 
the  Hebrews,  (xii.  22,  23,)  "  Spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect."  And  let  that  of  the  Rev- 
elations (xiv.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,)  be  considered, 
where  though  their  being  found  without  fault 
be  spoken  in  the  present  time,  yet  it  is  not 
without  respect  to  their  innocency  while  upon 
earth;  and  their  being  redeemed  from  among 
men,  and  no  guile  found  in  their  mouth,  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  in  the  time  past. 

God  hath  given  to  many  of  his  saints  and 
children,  and  is  ready  to  give  unto  all,  a  full 
and  certain  assurance  that  they  are  his,  and 
that  no  power  shall  be  able  to  pluck  them  out 
of  his  hand.  But  this  assurance  would  be  no 
assurance,  if  those  who  are  so  assured  were 
not  established  and  confirmed  beyond  all  doubt 
and  hesitation;  if  so,  then  surely  there  is  no 
possibility  for  such  to  miss  of  that  which  God 
hath  assured  them  of.  And  that  there  is  such 
assurance  attainable  in  this  life,  the  Scripture 
abundantly  declarelh,  both  in  general  and  as 
to  particular  persons.  As  first,  (Rev.  iii.  12,) 
"Him  that  overcometh  will  I  make  a  pillar 
in  the  temple  of  my  God,  and  he  shall  go  no 
more  out,"  &c.,  which  containeth  a  general 
promise  unto  all.  Hence  the  apostle  speaks 
of  some  that  are  sealed,  (2  Cor.  i.  22.)  Who 
hath  also  .sealed  us,  and  given  the  earne.st  of 
the  Spirit  in  our  hearts  ;  wherefore  the  Spirit 
so  sealing  is  called  the  earnest  or  pledge  of 
our  inheritance.  (Eph.  i.  13.)  In  whom  ye 
were  sealed  with  that  Holy  Spirit  of  promise. 
And  therefore  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  the  sense 
and  feeling  of  God's  holy  power,  and  in  the 
dominion  thereof,  finding  himself  a  conqueror 
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therethrough  over  sin  and  his  soul's  enemies, 
not  only  declareth  himself  to  have  altained 
that  condition,  and  niaketh  no  diiliculty  to  af- 
firm ;  (Rom.  viii.  38;  )  "  For  I  am  persuaded 
that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor 
principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present, 
nor  things  to  come,  not  height,  nor  depth, 
nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  sepa- 
rate us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord;"  but  (2  Tim.  iv.  7,) 
he  atfirnieth  in  these  words  ;  "  1  have  fought 
a  good  tight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have 
kept  the  faith  :  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for 
me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord, 
the  righteous  judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day  ; 
and  not  to  rne  only,  but  unto  all  them  also 
that  love  his  appearing  :"  which  also  many 
good  men  have  and  do  witness.  And  there- 
fore, as  there  can  be  nothing  more  evident 
than  that  which  the  tnanifest  experience  of 
this  time  showeth,  and  therein  is  found  agree- 
able to  the  experience  of  former  times,  so  we 
see  there  have  been  both  of  old  and  of  late 
that  have  turned  the  grace  of  God  into  wan- 
tonness, and  have  fallen  from  their  faith  and 
integrity ;  thence  we  may  conclude  such  a 
falling  away  possible.  We  see  also  that  some 
of  old  and  of  late  have  attained  a  certain  as- 
surance, some  time  before  they  departed,  that 
they  should  inherit  eternal  life,  and  have  ac- 
cordingly died  in  that  good  hope,  of  and  con- 
cerning whom  the  Spirit  of  God  testified  that 
they  are  saved.  Wherefore  we  all  see  such 
a  state  is  attainable  in  this  life,  from  which 
.there  is  not  a  falling  away;  for  seeing  the 
Spirit  of  God  did  so  testify,  it  was  not  possi- 
ble that  they  should  perish,  concerning  whom 
he  who  cannot  lie  thus  bare  witness. 

Blessed  then  are  they  that  believe  in  him, 
who  is  both  able  and  willing  to  deliver  as  many 
as  come  to  him  through  true  repentance  from 
all  sin,  and  do  not  resolve  to  be  the  devil's 
servants  all  their  life-time,  but  daily  go  on 
forsaking  unrighteousness,  and  forgetting 
those  things  that  are  behind,  press  forward 
toward  the  mark,  for  the  prize  of  the  high 
calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  such  shall  not 
find  their  faith  and  confidence  to  be  in  vain, 
but  in  due  time  shall  be  made  conquerors 
through  him  in  whom  they  have  believed  ; 
and  so  overcoming,  shall  be  established  as 
pillars  in  the  house  of  God,  so  as  they  shall 
go  no  more  out.     (Rev.  iii.  12.) 


SARAH  ABBOTT. 

A  Testimony  from  the  Western  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Devonshire,  concerning  Sakah  Au- 
liOTT,  who  died  at  Plymouth  the  1st  of 
Seventh  motith,  1843,  and  was  interred  in 
Friends^  Burial  Ground  there  the  ~th  of 
the  same,  aged  84  years  ;  a  Minister  about 
49  years. 

Whilst  recording  a  few  particulars  of  the 
life  and  last  hours  of  a  devoted  servant  of  the 
Lord,  and  noticing  the  Christian  virtues  thai 
adorned  her  character,  it  is  not  our  intenticjn 
to  eulogize  or  exalt  the  creature,  but  to  show 
forth  the  oflicacy  of  tliat  Divine  grace  which 
brings  salvation;  that  by  her  example,  survi 
vers  may  be  animated   to  pursue   the  same 


THE  FlUEND. 

blessed  course,  and  enabled  to  reap  the  same 
reward  of  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy,  as- 
cribing the  honour  and  praise  to  Hini  alone 
to  whom  they  are  due. 

The  subject  of  this  testimony,  our  much 
beloved  and  valued  friend,  Sarah  Abbott,  was 
the  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Rachel  Wilson,  of 
Kendal,  whose  religiouscharactersand  services 
are  well  known  in  our  Society.  She  was  born 
there  the  11th  of  the  Sixth  month,  1759,  and 
is  described  by  an  elderly  Friend  who  remem- 
bers her  when  young,  as  being  naturally  of  an 
amiable  disposition,  manifesting  early  a  serious 
state  of  mind,  and  much  interested  in  the  spi- 
ritual and  temporal  welfare  of  those  around 
her  ;  visiting  and  relieving  the  poor,  particu- 
larly in  sickness,  and  evincing  that  alacrity  in 
doing  whatever  her  hands  found  to  do,  which 
so  remarkably  characterised  her  in  after  life. 

It  does  not  appear  that  our  deceased  Friend 
has  left  any  memoranda  of  her  religious  ex- 
perience, but  she  has  frequently  been  heard  to 
say,  that  "  from  early  childhood  she  had  mer- 
cifully known  the  drawings  of  the  Father's 
love,  through  the  Spirit  of  his  beloved  Son, 
our  blessed  Advocate  and  Mediator,  and  that 
she  could  testify  to  the  all-sufficiency  thereof, 
to  sanctify  and  redeem,  to  strengthen  and  lead 
along,  in  the  way  of  safety  and  of  peace  ;" 
and  having  found  the  yoke  of  Christ  easy,  and 
his  burden  light,  she  was  earnestly  desirous 
that  others  might  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord 
is  good.  She  expressed  an  humble  opinion  of 
herself,  and  observed,  she  could  feelingly  unite 
with  the  truth  of  the  declaration,  it  is  "  not 
by  works  of  righteousness  which  wo  have  done, 
but  according  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the 
washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

It  appears,  by  the  minutes  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Kendal,  that  she  was  acknowledu. 
ed  a  minister  in  the  year  1794,  and  that  whilst 
she  was  a  member  of  it,  she  was  frequently 
engaged  in  rcliijious  visits  to  tho  meetings  and  '  retain  her  mental  faculties  with  great  c lea r- 


mity,  she  saw  the  need  that  moral  delinquency 
should  be  subjected  to  tight  judgment.  Whilst 
confidently  believing  in  the  truth  of  our  Chris- 
tian principles,  she  was  charitable  in  judging 
others  who  differed  from  her  in  religious  pro- 
fession, and  evinced  a  dye  regard  for  the  sin- 
cere of  all  denominations. 

In  the  domestic  circle,  she  was  kind,  affec- 
tionate, and  considerate,  and  this  extended  to 
every  branch  of  her  household.  Being  na- 
turally of  a  cheerful  disposition,  her  society- 
was  both  pleasant  and  instructive  to  young 
people,  many  of  whom,  connected  with  her 
own  and  her  late  husband's  families,  she  had, 
at  different  periods  of  her  iife,  token  under  her 
immediate  protection,  to  whom  her  warm  af- 
fection, unceasing  solicitude,  and  truly  pa- 
rental kindness,  greatly  and  deservedly  en- 
deared her. 

She  was  an  example  of  Christian  disinter- 
estedness in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  She 
sympathized  deeply  with  the  poor  in  their  dis- 
tresses, and  ivas  a  liberal  benefactor  to  them 
and  to  institutions  for  their  benefit,  experienc- 
ing, we  doubt  not,  the  truth  of  our  Lord's  de- 
claration, "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive." 

About  the  seventy-second  year  of  her  age, 
she  met  with  an  injury  from  a  fall,  which  oc- 
casioned lameness  the  remainder  of  her  life. 
This  was  peculiarly  trying  to  one  of  hor  ac- 
tive habits,  but  it  was  borne  with  exemplary 
patience  and  resignation,  under  the  belief,  that 
"  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  God."  Notwithstanding  this  infirm- 
ity, she  was  diligent  in  the  attendance  of  our 
meetings,  although  it  subjected  her  to  great 
personal  inconvenience  and  suffering,  regard- 
ing it  as  a  peculiar  privilege,  and  believing 
that  many  sustained  great  loss  from  the  neglect 
of  it. 

With  advancing  years  her  bodily  strength 
gradually  declined,   but   she  was  favoured   to 


families  of  Friends  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  occasionally  had  meetings  with 
others  not  professing  with  us,  in  all  which  we 
believe  her  labours  of  love  were  highly  ac- 
ceptable. 

On  her  marriage  with  our  late  dear  friend, 
John  Abbott,  in  the  year  1806,  she  came  to 


ness.  About  five  vears  previous  to  the  close 
of  her  life,  she  had  an  illness,  apparently  near 
unto  death,  during  which  she  was  mercifully 
preserved  in  patience,  uttering  many  impres- 
sive observations.  On  one  occasion,  after 
much  bodily  suffering,  having  obtained  some 
hours  of  refreshing  sleep,  her  lively  sense  of 


reside  in  Plymouth,  and  it  may  be  truly  said, '  gratitude  was  expressed  in  these  words  of  ele- 
that  lier  example,  both  in  a  religious  and  so- 1  vated  thanksgiving:  "Adoration  unto  Him 
cial  capacity,  has  been  a  blessing  to  many  who  is  above  all  knowledge  and  beyond  all 
among  us.  The  predominant  feature  of  her  i  praise ; — magnified  be  his  name  who  has  so 
mind  was  universal  love — it  was  manifested  in  helped  me  this  niuht."  Another  time,  being 
her  daily  walk  through  life,  and  was  striking-  asked  by  one  of  her  daughters  if  she  did  not 
ly  conspicuous  in  her  ministry,  qualifying  her  feel  the  everlasting  arms  underneath,  she  re- 
to  impart  counsel  and  encourageinent  to  the:  plied,  "  Yes: — I  have  remembered  the  lan- 
rightly  exercised,  consolation  to  the  afilicted,  j  guage,  'He  upholdeth  all  things  bv  the  word 
and  warning  to  the  lukewarm  and  the  trans- 'of  his  power.'"  A  remark  being  made  as  to 
grcssors.  the  desirableness  of  being  able  to  say  "Thy 

During  her  residence  at  Plymouth,  she  was  ,  will  be  done,"  she  responded,  "  It  has  been  my 
several  times  liberated  with  certificate  from   desire: — Not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done,  6 


her  Monthly  Meeting,  for  religious  services  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  we  believe 
these  engagements  tended  to  the  edification  of 
oth(!rs  and  to  her  own  peace.  She  was  much 
interested  in  the  right  administration  of  our 
discipline,  esteeining  it  essential  to  the  good 
order  and  Christian  character  of  the  Society; 
and  aUhouj;h  considerate  toward  human  infir- 


God  !"  Another  time  she  said,  "  I  am  not 
anxious  about  getting  better,  but  desire  to 
leave  every  care  to  the  Judge  of  all — my  great 
concern  is,  that  love  may  prevail  over  all." 
Being  for  a  short  time  supported  in  bed,  she 
broke  forth  in  a  strain  of  devotional  fervour 
ever  memorable  to  those  around  her,  "  Fear 
not,  1  am  with  thee;  bo  not  dismayed,  I  am 


THE    FRIEND. 
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thy  God.  The  elernal  God  is  my  refuge,  and 
uiidernealh  are  the  everlasting  arms  ;  yes,  this 
is  his  assured'  language.  Trust  in  the  Lord 
at  all  times,  and  no  disappointment  will  attend. 
1  have  no  anxiety,  but  it'  it  please  Infinite 
Wisdom  to  sustain  me  a  little  longer  in  this 
dark  valley,  all  is  safe.  The  good  Shepheril 
has  been  with  me  all  my  life  long."  On  the 
words  in  Revelations  being  repeated  to  her, 
"  Worthy  is  the  Lamb,"  she  instantly,  in  a 
sweet  and  powerful  voice,  continued  the  con- 
text, "  that  was  slain,  to  receive  power,  and 
riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honour, 
and  glory,  and  blessing,"  for  evermore. 

Tlie  illness  which  terminated  the  life  of  our 
beloved  friend  was  only  of  ten  days'  continu- 
ance, during  which,  from  the  oppression  of 
disease,  she  was  incapable  of  much  conversa- 
tion of  any  kind,  yet  at  intervals,  not  a  few 
precious  and  consoling  expressions  fell  from 
her  lips,  evincing  that  her  soul  reposed  in 
peaceful  humble  confidence  in  her  God  and 
Saviour,  whether  for  life  or  death,  being  ena- 
bled to  commit  all  into  the  Divine  hand,  to 
cast  herself  in  the  full  assurance  of  faith  upon 
Him  who  she  thankfully  acknowledged  had 
helped  her  even  from  early  youth.  Gratitude 
for  present  mercies  seemed  to  be  the  covering 
of  her  spirit,  and  solicitude  for  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  welfare  of  her  household,  con- 
tinued prominent  even  in  this  state  of  weak- 
ness. To  one  of  her  young  relations  who  kind- 
ly attended  her,  she  said  with  much  fervour, 
"  My  dear,  seek  the  Lord  and  his  strength  ; 
seek  his  face  evermore;"  and  clasping  her 
hands,  repealed,  "  Seek  his  face  evermore." 
During  much  of  the  last  night  of  her  life,  those 
who  had  the  privilege  of  being  with  her  were 
impressed  with  the  persuasion,  that  whilst  the 
redeemed  spirit  yet  lingered  here,  something 
of  a  foretaste  of  the  heavenly  joy  on  which 
she  was  about  to  enter,  was  already  granted 
her.  That  universal  love  which  had  distin- 
guished her  character  and  conduct  through 
life,  was  still  conspicuous  as  she  approached 
the  immediate  presence  of  Him  who  is  love 
itself.  On  being  asked  whether  she  had  any 
particular  message  to  her  friends,  she  answer- 
ed, "  Love  to  all,"  adding  with  affectionate 
emphasis,  "  most  sincerely,  I  wish  none  may 
be  lost."  Not  many  hours  preceding  the  close, 
she  uttered  the  vocal  tribute,  "  Render  unto 
the  Lord  thanksgiving  and  praise,"  and  re- 
marked, in  evident  allusion  to  the  prospect  of 
dissolution,  "  His  own  appointed  time  is  best ; 
I  hope  my  head  will  be  kept  above  the  waters;" 
which  was  indeed  graciously  realized,  and  we 
doubt  not  she  was  found  among  the  number  of 
those  servants,  who,  when  their  Lord  cometh 
are  found  watching,  with  their  loins  girded 
about,  and  their  lamps  burning;  that  to  her, 
death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory,  and  that  she 
has  entered  into  the  joy  of  her  Lord. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  our  Meeting  aforesaid, 
held  at  Plymouth  the  1st  of  Eleventh 
month,  1843. 


One  rose  upon  the  bush,  though  but  a  little 
one,  and  though  not  yet  blown,  proves  that 
which  bears  it  to  be  a  true  rose-tree. — Bur- 


gess. 


FRANCIS  liOWGILL'S  PRFDltTlOIN. 

Had  the  older  and  influential  members  eve- 
ry where  shown  an  unshaken  attachment  to 
the  Society  and  its  Christian  testimonies,  ex- 
alting them  instead  of  holding  up  the  works 
of  hireling  preachers,  and  palliating  or  weak- 
ening in  any  way  our  testimony  against  a  man- 
made  ministry  and  outward  ceremonial  per- 
formances, many  of  the  young  people  would 
have  a  very  difiercnt  estimate  of  their  own 
Society,  and  its  superior  spiritual  views  of  the 
gospel  dispensation,  from  what  they  now  have. 
But  familiarity  with  the  writings  of  others, 
and  the  disposition  to  fritter  away  those  testi- 
monies which  come  in  collision  with  a  system 
of  worship  instituted  and  sustained  by  human 
efforts  and  pecuniary  means,  have  blinded  the 
eyes  of  not  a  few  to  the  importance  of  their 
own  religious  communit}',  and  the  obligation 
which  rests  upon  Friends,  to  carry  out  in 
practice,  and  uphold  with  strict  integrity,  the 
doctrines  which  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church 
gathered  us  to  promulgate  to  the  world.  The 
slight  which  some  have  cast  upon  their  own 
Society,  speaking  of  it  as  of  insignificant  mo- 
ment in  the  Christian  family,  and  its  duration 
as  a  distinct  body  of  little  consequence  in  the 
support  of  the  great  principles  of  Christianity, 
has  not  only  tended  to  stumble  and  turn  away 
inexperienced  youth,  but  brought  much  suflfer- 
ing  and  exercise  upon  those  who  cannot  for- 
sake the  Truth,  as  revealed  to  them  by  their 
blessed  Lord  and  Saviour,  nor  adopt  the  opin- 
ion that  a  people  whom  he  raised  up  for  his 
praise  and  for  a  blessing  to  others,  should,  in 
the  course  of  two  centuries,  go  down  and  be 
merged  again  amongst  other  professors.  The 
same  AFinighty  hand  which  raised  up  will  pre- 
serve this  people,  who  will  maintain  the  same 
doctrines  which  George  Fox  and  Robert 
Barclay  preached,  over  the  heads  of  all  gain- 
sayers,  whether  pretended  friends  or  open  ene- 
mies— and  the  unfaithful  will  lose  the  life  they 
may  once  have  had,  and  be  gathered  like 
withered  branches  by  the  men  of  this  world 
into  their  fellowship  and  friendship,  which  is 
enmity  with  God — but  the  humble  cross-bear- 
ing servants  of  Christ  will  grow  in  the  life 
and  power  of  godliness,  and  flourish  in  the 
courts  of  our  God. 

The  testimony  of  that  devoted  man  of  God, 
Francis  llowgill,  though  perhaps  despised  by 
the  worldly-wise,  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
children  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  who  are 
keeping  their  habitations  in  the  blessed  Truth. 
It  is  as  follows  : 

"  The  cogitations  of  ray  heart  have  been 
many,  deep  and  ponderous,  some  months, 
weeks  and  days,  concerning  his  people  which 
he  hath  raised  to  bear  testimony  to  his  name, 
in  this  the  day  of  his  power.  And  interces- 
sion hath  been  often  made  for  them  to  the 
Lord,  and  a  patient  waiting  to  know  his  mind 
concerning  them  for  the  time  to  come,  which 
I  often  received  satisfaction  in,  as  to  myself; 
but  still  something  I  was  drawn  by  the  Lord 
to  wait  for,  that  I  might  comfort  and  strength- 
en his  flock  by  an  assured  testimony.  And 
while  I  was  waiting  out  of  all  visil)le  things, 
and  quite  out  of  the  world  in   my  spirit,  and 


my  heart  upon  nothing  but  the  living  God, 
the  Lord  opened  the  springs  of  the  great  deep, 
and  overflowed  my  whole  lieart  with  life  and 
love,  and  my  eyes  were  as  a  fountain  because 
of  tears  of  joy  because  of  his  heritage;  of 
whom  he  showed  me  and  spake  unto  me,  in  a 
full,  fresh,  living  power,  and  a  holy,  full  testi- 
mony. So  that  my  heart  was  ravished  tliere- 
wilh,  with  joy  unspeakable,  and  I  was  out  of 
the  body  with  God  in  his  heavenly  paradise  ; 
where  I  saw  and  felt  things  unutterable  be- 
yond all  demonstration  or  speech.  At  last  the 
life  closed  with  my  understanding,  and  my 
spirit  listened  unto  hijn  ;  and  the  everlasting 
God  said,  shall  I  hide  any  thing  from  them 
that  seek  my  face  in  righteousness  ;  nay,  I 
will  manifest  it  to  them  that  fear  nic.  I  will 
speak,  do  thou  listen,  and  publish  it  amongst 
all  my  people,  that  they  may  be  comforted 
and  thou  satisfied.  And  thus  the  living  God 
of  heaven  and  earth  said  :  The  sun  shall  leave 
its  shining  brightness,  and  cease  to  give  light 
to  the  world,  and  the  moon  shall  be  altogether 
darkness  and  give  no  light  to  the  night,  the 
stars  shall  cease  to  know  their  oflice  or  place, 
my  covenant  with  day  and  night,  times  and 
seasons,  shall  sooner  come  to  an  end,  than  the 
covenant  I  have  made  with  this  people,  into 
which  they  are  entered  with  me,  shall  end  or 
be  broken,  and  my  word  is  unchangeable. 
Yea,  though  the  powers  of  darkness  and  hell 
combine  against  them,  and  the  jaws  of  death 
open  its  mouth,  yet  I  will  deliver  them  and 
lead  them  through  all.  I  will  confound  their 
enemies  as  1  did  in  Jacob,  and  scatter  -them 
as  1  did  in  Israel  in  the  days  of  old.  I  will 
take  their  enemies,  and  will  hurl  ihem  hither 
and  thither  from  me,  even  as  stones  are  hurl- 
ed out  of  a  sling  ;  and  the  memorial  of  this 
nation  which  is  holy  unto  me,  shall  never  be 
rooted  out,  but  shall  live  through  ages  as  a 
cloud  of  witnesses  in  generations  to  come.  I 
have  brought  them  to  the  birth  ;  I  have  brought 
them  forth  ;  I  have  swaddled  Ihem,  and  they 
are  mine.  I  will  nourish  them  and  carry 
them  as  on  eagle's  wings;  and  though  clouds 
gather  against  them,  I  will  make  my  way 
through  them  ;  and  though  darkness  gather 
together  on  a  heap,  and  tempests  gender,  I 
will  scatter  them  as  with  an  east  wind,  and 
nations  shall  know  that  they  are  my  inherit- 
ance, and  they  shall  know  that  I  am  the  living 
God,  who  will  plead  their  cause  with  all  that 
rise  up  in  opposition  against  them.  These 
words  are  holy,  faithful,  good  and  true.  Bless- 
ed are  they  that  hear  and  believe  unto  the 
end.  And  because  of  Ihem  no  strength  was 
left  in  me  for  a  while;  but  at  last  my  heart 
was  filled  with  joy,  even  as  when  the  ark  of 
God  was  brought  from  the  house  of  Ohed 
Edom,  when  David  danced  before  it  for  glad- 
ness, and  Israel  shouted  for  joy. 

F'kan.  Howgill." 
"28th  ofTliird  month,  1602." 

Nothing  can  be  very  ill  with  us  when  all 
is  well  within  ;  we  are  not  hurt  till  our  souls 
are  hurt.  If  the  soul  itself  be  out  of  tune, 
outward  things  will  do  us  no  more  good  than 
a  fair  shoe  to  a  gouty  foot. — Sibbes. 

In  all  worldly  joys  there  is  a  secret  wound. 
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For  "The  Friend." 
WEST  TOWN  SCHOOL,.  I 

West-town,  that  beautiful  and  delightful 
spot,  has  been  greatly  blessed  with  healthful- 
ness  during  the  session  of  the  school  now  just 
terminated.  It  is  a  most  relieving  picture  to 
the  care-worn  spiritual  traveller,  whose  mind 
is  often  contenduig  with  spirits  arrayed  in  op- 
position to  the  blessed  kingdom  of  his  divine 
Lord.  Totakeaturn  into  this  gardenof  tender 
plants,  and  mingle  with  the  vivacious  and 
comparatively  innocent  youth,  opens  visions 
of  future  dignity  and  usefulness,  which  the  vi- 
gilent  care  and  afiectionate  etibrts  of  religious 
superintendent,  and  matron,  and  teachers,  con- 
stantly and  conscientiously  extending  will  con- 
tribute to  produce  in  their  beloved  and  inter- 
esting charge.  How  it  animates  their  older 
and  exercised  friends  to  see  them  coming  up 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  as  plants  in  their 
youth  which  the  Heavenly  Father  has  plant- 
ed, and  will  nourish  and  protect  as  they  love 
and  obey  Him.  ! 

Much  is  due  to  those  who  are  devoting  the' 
strength  of  their  day  to  the  bests  interests  of 
the  seminary,  but  their  greatest  and  most  en-; 
during  reward  will  bo  the  peace  of  mind  in; 
advanced  and  retiring  life,  arising  from  the 
retrospect,  that  while  endeavouring  to  instruct  i 
the  rising  generation  in  the  various  branches' 
of  their  studies,  they  kept  an  eye  to  the  right 
guiding  and  imbuing  of  their  minds  with  a 
proper  sense  of  the  great  design  of  their  crea- 
tion, to  occupy  spheres  little  lower  than  the 
angels  in  this  life,  and  in  the  end  to  join  the 
heavenly  host  in  praising  Redeeming  love  and 
mercy.  There  is  no  sweeter  or  more  noble 
employment  than  this — striving  to  bring  the 
children  to  Christ.  We  do  not  wish  religion 
to  be  made  repulsive  by  sullen  austerity,  or  to 
lose  its  loveliness  by  being  the  subject  of  light 
and  common-place  talk.  It  is  more  effectual- 
ly enforced  by  e.xanjple,  properly  tempered 
by  cheerful  intercourse  ;  which  lakes  its  ob- 
ject by  Christian  guile,  and  almost  impercep- 
tibly leavens  the  spirit  into  its  excellent  na- 
ture. 

I  understand  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  pretty 
full  school  the  coming  session,  which  is  en- 
couraging ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the 
children  will  co-operate  with  their  parents  in 
maintaining  the  plainness  of  dress  which  the 
rules  of  the  school  require,  and  which  the  late 
Yearly  Meeting  so  decidedly  enjoined.  It  af- 
forded their  friends  much  satisfaction  that  the 
scholars  had  so  generally  adopted  the  gram- 
matical use  of  ^/tce  and  tliou  in  their  conver- 
sation, and  which  will  no  doubt  be  continued. 
There  is  much  more  softness  and  atleclionale 
expression  in  it  than  a  dilTeretit  dialect,  which 
is  commnrdy  adopted  when  people  are  angry 
with  each  other  ;  and  moreover  it  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  ISible,  which  patriarchs,  pro- 
phets, our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  and  the  ear- 
ly Christians  used. 

The  School-house  will,  we  presume,  under- 
go its  usual  purifications  during  the  vacation, 
and  a  hirge  new  furnace  for  sup[)lying  the 
boy's  end  with  healed  air  having  been  recent- 
ly erected,  this,  with  the  furnace  in  the  girl's 
end,  will  contribute  to  warm  and  dry  the 
rooms   which  are   supplied    with    heat    from 


them ;  and  measures  will  be  taken  to  have 
other  parts  of  the  building  ventilated  and 
warmed,  so  as  to  guard  the  children  from  ta- 
king colds  at  the  beginning  of  the  session. 

A  Friend  of  North  Carolina  writes,  their 
Boarding-school  is  still  small,  the  number  of 
students  about  forty,  and  part  of  them  are  day 
scholars.  There  is,  however,  a  prospect  of 
some  addition  soon  to  the  gratuitous  fund  for 
defraying  j/art  of  the  expense  of  several  stu- 
dents lor  one  year,  which  will  probably  in- 
crease the  school  and  stimulate  some  to  send 
their  children  who  are  unable  to  pay  the 
whole  expense  themselves.  He  further  says, 
"  I  do  not  know  what  we  are  to  do  for  a  male 
teacher,  after  Yearly  Meeting,  when  the  one 
now  in  charge  desires  to  be  released."  We 
insert  the  above  in  the  hope  that  some  quali- 
fied Friend  may  feel  himself  drawn  to  offer  to 
supply  the  expected  vacancy. 

We  have  little  late  information  respecting 
the  New  England  or  the  Nine  Partners 
Boarding-schools,  but  the  impression  respect- 
ing the  latter  is,  that  it  has  been  better  filled 
the  last  year  or  two  than  some  years  ago. 
Ohio  Boarding-school,  though  small  the  two 
last  sessions,  has  the  prospect,  we  understand, 
of  an  increase  of  pupils  this  fall  and  winter. 
It  would  give  the  friends  of  the  Society's  wel- 
fare much  satist'aclion  to  learn  that  these 
Boarding-schools,  with  that  under  care  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  were  well-filled 
with  the  children  of  Friends,  and  conducted 
by  properly  qualified  teachers.  Is  there  not 
a  want  of  public  spirit  among  ourselves  to  in- 
duce us  to  support  our  own  institutions,  and 
thus  sustain  and  advance  the  great  cause  of 
home  education  and  the  spreading  of  the 
Christian  doctrines  we  hold.  Let  every  one 
bring  the  question  to  his  own  heart. 

For"  The  Friend." 
«  THE  FRIEND." 

The  eighteenth  volume  of  "  The  Friend," 
recently  commenced,  furnishes  us  with  a  va- 
riety of  valuable  interesting  selections,  which, 
without  such  a  channel,  hundreds  of  readers 
would  scarcely  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing. 
Notices  of  the  short  but  pious  lives  of  those 
who  have  died  in  their  youth  full  of  days  of 
exemplary  righteousness  and  love  to  God, — 
memorials  of  aged  and  laborious  Christians, 
who  have  served  their  generation  according 
to  the  Divine  will, — and  sketches  of  the  va- 
rious religious  engagements  of  men  devoted 
to  the  service  of  Christ  and  the  welfare  of 
their  fellow  beings,  such  as  Thomas  Nichol- 
son, are  not  only  entertaining,  but  a  spiritual 
repast  which  cheers  and  invigorates  those  who 
desire  to  be  found  in  the  same  path  and  war- 
ring a  good  warfare  under  the  same  glorious 
banner.  The  article  at  the  head  of  the  second 
[number,  on  the  Land  of  Israel,  written  in  an 
[easy  and  captivating  style,  while  it  introduces 
la  general  view  of  the  present  condition  of  their 
former  country,  commands  our  attention  by 
the  evidences  it  gives  of  the  truth  and  exact 
fulfilment  of  Scripture  prophecy.  It  may  be 
the  intention  of  Divine  Providence  to  assem- 
ble the  scattered  tribes  of  the  Jews  upon  the 
land   given    to  Abraham   by   covenant,   and 


should  it  be  accomplished,  doubtless  there 
will  be  other  results  of  higher  moment  than 
the  mere  proof  of  the  certainty  t)f  ancient  pre- 
diction ;  but  we  can  hardly  contemplate  such 
an  event  with  pleasure,  unless  a  radical  change 
were  made  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  condi- 
tion and  religious  faith  of  that  people.  To  see 
Palestine  even  thickly  populated  with  multi- 
litudes  of  tratfickersand  bankers,  exerting  their 
cunning  and  sagacity  to  accumulate  and  horde 
up  money,  would  afTord  little  wholesome  refiec- 
tionfor  theChristian.  Weretheirheartschang- 
ed,  and  brought  into  the  faith  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  who  died  for  them  and  for  all 
mankind,  and  it  was  evidently  the  will  of  God 
that  they  should  go  there  to  exhibit  in  their 
lives  the  holy  fruits  of  his  pure  and  undefiled 
religion,  where  their  fathers  had  crucified  the 
Lord  of  life  and  glory,  it  would  to  Christians 
be  a  very  interesting  event,  in  the  progress  of  • 
the  kingdom  of  their  Divine  Masterin  the  earth. 
But  would  it  not  be  equally  so  if  all  Jews 
were  brought  to  relinquish  their  attachment 
to  the  rituals  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  to  con- 
fess Christ  before  men  by  sanctified  lives 
wherever  they  are  located?  The  subject  is 
one  of  deep  interest  to  the  believer  in  the  Di- 
vine authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  let  it 
eventuate  as  it  may ;  and  we  wish  to  hear 
moi-e  on  the  subject  through  our  kind  and 
welcome  messenger  "  The  Friend." 

There  are  many  other  pithy  articles  in  the 
last  number,  which  had  a  quickening  and  re- 
freshing effect;  among  them  Dillwyn's  sen- 
tentious spiritual  saj'ings  ;  the  dignified  Apol- 
ogist's defence  and  elucidation  of  the  doctrine 
of  Christian  perfection,  and  our  worthy  friend 
T.  Frelinghuysen's  excellent  testimony  to  the 
power  of  the  Gospel  in  freeing  from  bondage 
and  exalting  and  ennobling  the  soul  of  man. 

Although  this  periodical  has  now  completed 
seventeen  annual  volumes,  without  failing  in 
one  week's  emission,  to  me  it  maintains  its 
original  value  and  importance,  and  is  regular- 
ly looked  for  with  an  appetite  for  its  whole- 
some contents  as  the  Seventh-day  of  the  week 
comes  round.  Indeed  we  should  much  miss 
the  visits  of  such  a  Friend  ;  and  while  we 
take  delight  in  perusing  its  columns,  we  can- 
not but  desire  that  its  benefits  may  be  spread 
through  the  Society  in  this  land  generally. 
Another  point  connected  with  its  increasing 
value  is  the  opportunitj'  it  furnishes  to  Friends 
to  convey  through  it  useful  hints  to  their 
fellow  members,  in  which  their  writing 
faculties  would  strengthen  by  reason  of  use, 
and  good  be  dilTused  to  the  body  at  large.  We 
hope  that  talented  individuals  may  not  in- 
dulge in  procrastination,  intending  to  do,  but 
deferring  until  they  lose  the  subjects  with 
which  their  minds  have  been  impressed.  Con- 
sider how  little  each  one  is  doing  to  promote 
the  Redeemer's  cause,  and  let  every  one  be 
animated  to  increased  diligence.  Time  and 
opportunity  once  passed  cannot  be  recalled, 
and  many  are  declining  instead  of  ascending 
the  hill  of  their  life. 
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pure  an  atmosphere  as  Ihat  of  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, places  far  distant  seem  comparatively 
near,  and  a  large  territory  is  encircled  within 
range  of  view.  But  no  where,  on  any  side 
could  the  patriarch  see  a  single  spot,  though 
the  peak  of  a  far-distant  mountain,  that  form- 
ed not  a  portion  of  the  land,  given  by  that 
word  to  him  and  to  his  seed  forever.     The 
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Chapter  two  is  concerning  the  "  boundaries 
or  borders  of  the  land,  given  by  covenant  to 
the  Israelites,  as  defined  in  Scripture.  '  A 
good  land  and  a  largo.'  (Exod.  iii.  6.) 

"  Abraham,  obedient  to  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  having  left  his  country,  his  kindred, 
aad  his  father's  house,  went  from  Haran  to 
Canaan.  Having  entered  it,  not  knowing 
whither  he  was  to  go,  or  where  he  was  to 
take  up  even  a  temporary  abode,  he  continued 
his  journey,  and  passed  through  the  land  unto 
the  place  of  Sichem,  unto  the  plain  of  Moreh. 
There  '  the  Lord  appeared  unto  hitn  and  said, 
Unto  thy  seed  will  1  give  this  land.'  (Gen.  xii. 
7.)  The  first  act  of  Abraham  was  to  build 
there  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  who  ap|)eared 
unto  him.  From  thence  no  longer  journeying 
onward,  he  removed  unto  a  mountain  on  the 
east  of  Bethel ;  and  there,  as  we  read  for  the 
first  time  since  he  left  his  father's  house,  he 
'  pitched  his  tent,'  having  Bethel  on  the  west, 
and  Hai  on  the  east;  and,  though  he  had  no 
city,  or  house  to  dwell  in,  '  he  built  an  altar 
unto  the  Lord,  and  called  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord.'  (Gen.  v.  8.)  On  the  plain  of  Moreh, 
where  his  journey  from  his  father-land  was 
stayed,  the  first  promise  was  given  him  of  an- 
other land  unto  his  seed,  even  that  to  which 
ha  had  come  at  the  command  of  the  Lord. 
That  promise  was  renewed,  after  his  return 
from  Egypt,  when  he  had  come  again  unto 
'  the  place  where  his  tent  had  been  placed  at  I  these  various  inhabitants  were  given  unto  the 

the   beginning,  unto   the    place   of  the  altar   the  seed  of  Abraham  ;  and  while  the  places  in 

which  ho  had   made  there  at  the   first.'     Ap-    which  some  of  these  nations  dwelt,   might  in 

pearing  to  him  there,  not  on  the  plain  of  Mo- 
reh but  upon  a  mountain  east  of  Bethel,  from 

whence    the   land,    afterwards    called    Holy, 

stretched  on  every  side  to  the  fartliest  extent 

of  view,  '  the  Lord  said  unto  Abram,  Lift  up 

now  thine  eyes,  and  look  from  the  place  where 

thou    art,    northward,    and    southward,    and 

eastward,  and  westioard  :  for    all  the  land 

which  thou  seest,  to  thee  will  I  i^ive  it,  and  to 

thy  seed  forever.     Arise,  tralk  through  the 

land,  in  the  length  of  it,  and  in  the  breadth  of 

it  ;  for  I  will  give  it  unto  thee.''    (Gen.  xiii. 

14,  15.  17.)     On  so  elevated  a  site,  and  in  so 


he  had  vanquished,  and  which  were  freely  of- 
fered him.  He  continued  a  stranger  and  so- 
journer in  the  land,  which  in  faith  he  already 
held  as  his  own,  and  the  inheritance  of  his 
seed  forever,  from  the  river  of  Egypt  to  the 
river  Euphrates. 

"  The  covenant  with  Abraham  had  no  terms, 
but  those  of  a  free  and  full  gift.  Unto  thee  and 


Canaanite  and  the  Perizzite  then  dwelt  in  ihclto  thy  seed  will  1  give  this  I  and  from  the  river 


immediately  circumjacent  lands,  but  his  eye 
could  reach  to  other  regions,  as  yet  to  himself 
unknown.  And  he  was  commanded  to  walk 
through  the  land  in  its  length  and  in  its  breadth, 
as  his  own  by  the  promise  of  the  Lord,  whose 
voice  he  had  obeyed  in  coming  forth  from  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees,  never  to  return.  The  Lord 
had  promised  to  show  him  the  land  whither 
He  would  have  him  to  go  :  and  now  He  gave 
that  land  in  all  its  extent  to  him  and  to  his 
seed  forever. 

"  Again,  still  more  specifically  and  exten- 
sively, and  farther  than  the  eye  of  man  could 
any  where  reach,  or  circumscribe,  the  already 
repeated  promises  were  confirmed  by  a  cove- 
nant, at  the  time  when  the  Lord  announced  to 
the  aged  patriarch  that  He  would  give  unto 
him  a  son  for  his  heir,  the  heir — no  less  than 
the  land — oi' promise.  Abraham  believed  in 
the  Lord,  and  He  counted  it  to  him  for  right- 
eousness ;  and  the  land,  no  longer  undefined, 
was  marked  out  more  clearly  and  largely  by 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  than  before  it  had  been 
by  the  eye  of  the  houseless  stranger  to  whom 
He  gave  it.  With  no  stinted  bounds  assign- 
ed, it  was  a  boon,  rich  and  large,  worthy  of 
the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth  to  give  to  Abra- 
ham his  servant,  and  as  such  his  friend.  '  In 
the  same  day  the  Lord  made  a  covenant  with 
Abraham,  saying.  Unto  thy  seed  have  I  given 
this  land,  from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the 
great  river,  the  river  Euphrates  :  the  Kcnitcs, 
and  the  Kenizzites,  and  the  Kadmonites,  and 
the  Hittites,  and  the  Perizzites,  and  the  Re- 
paims,  and  the  Amorites,  and  the  Canaanites, 
and  the  Girgashiles,  and  the  Jehusites.''  (Gen. 
XV.  18-23.)     All   the  countries  possessed  by 


after  ages  bo  unknown,  the  farthest  borders  of 
the  inheritance  were  named,  and  every  inter- 
mediate region  was  included  in  the  land  of 
promise.  Abraham  had  not  a  child,  nor  a 
foot  of  ground.  He  believed  in  the  Lord,  and 
trusted  in  Him  as  his  portion.  Lest  the  king 
of  Sodom  should  say  that  he  had  made  Abra- 
ham rich,  tlie  faithful  patriarch,  appealing  to 
the  Most  High,  the  possessor  of  heaven  and 
earth,  refused  to  take  from  a  thread  even  to  a 
shoe-latchet  of  any  thing  that  was  his,  (Gen. 
xiv.  23,)  though  iie  might  have  retained  the 
spoils  which  he   had  retaken  from  the  kings 


of  Egypt  to  the  river  Euphrates.  There  is 
no  restriction,  nor  condition,  nor  reservation 
whatever  ;  nor  is  there  any  exclusion  even  of 
a  foot  breadth  of  the  wide-extended  region 
that  lies  between  these  far  separated  rivers. 
Such  is  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  with  Abra- 
ham concerning  the  inheritance^-tho  land 
which  He  lifted  up  his  hand  to  give  unto  the 
fathers. 

"  The  same  covenant  was  renewed,  alike 
unconditionally,  in  all  its  freeness  and  in  all 
its  fulness,  to  Isaac  and  to  Jacob,  the  heirs 
with  him  of  the  same  promise.  And  uniform- 
ly too,  when  renewed  with  them,  as  when 
made  with  Abraham,  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord — comprehensive  as  that  of  the  God  of 
the  whole  earth,  who  had  called  Abraham  in 
order  to  the  final  execution  of  his  purposes  of 
grace  and  mercy,  not  to  one  nation  only,  but 
to  all — associated  with  the  gift  of  the  land  in 
its  fullest  extent  to  their  seed,  a  blessing  in 
their  seed  to  all  the  families  (f  the  earth. 

"  Unto  Isaac  the  Lord  said,  '  Unto  thee 
and  unto  thy  seed  will  I  give  all  these  coun- 
tries ;  and  I  will  perform  the  oath  which  / 
sware  unto  Abraham  thy  father  :  and  I  will 
make  thy  seed  to  multiply  as  the  stars  of  hea- 
ven, and  will  give  unto  thy  seed  all  these 
countries  ;  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  be  blessed  ;  because  that 
Abraham  obeyed  my  voice,  and  kept  my 
charge,  my  commandmenls,  my  statutes,  and 
my  laws.'  (Gen.  xxvi.  3 — 5.)  Abraham  be- 
lieved and  obeyed;  and  Isaac,  though  fam- 
ine prevailed,  sojourned  in  the  land,  at  the 
word  of  the  Lord. 

"  Again,  when  the  covenant  concerning  the 
land  was  confirmed  to  Jacob  for  a  law,  and  to 
Israel  for  an  everlasting  covenant,  the  assign- 
ed extent  of  the  inheritance  was  large  and  un- 
diminished ;  and  the  same  blessing  as  before, 
and  from  the  same  source,  was  ultimately  des- 
tined to  be  shed  abroad  throughout  the  world, 
till  it  should  reach  all  the  families  of  men 
from  the  seed  of  Jacob.  The  Lord  said  unto 
the  father  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  '  I  am  the 
Lord  God  of  Abraham  thy  father,  and  the 
God  of  Isaac:  the  land  whereon  thou  liest,  to 
thee  will  /  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed  ;  and  thy 
seed  shall  bo  as  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and 
thou  shall  spread  abroad  to  the  west  and  to 
the  east,  and  to  the  north  and  to  the  south, 
and  in  thee  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  thefam- 
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Hies  of  the  earth  be  blessed.^  (Gen.  xxviii.  1, 
3.  14.)  '  The  land  which  I  gave  Abraham 
and  Isaac,  to  thee  will  I  give  it,  and  to  thy 
seed  after  thee  will  I  give  the  land.'  (Gen. 
XXXV.  12.) 

"  When  the  Lord  first  appeared  unto  Mo- 
ses, with  the  declared  purpose  of  fultilling  his 
promise,  as  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac, 
and  of  Jacob,  He  said,  '  1  am  come  down  to 
deliver  my  people — and  to  bring  them  up  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  to  bring  them  unto 
a  good  land  and  a  large.'  (Exod.  iii.  8.) 
And  before  any  part  of  their  inheritance  pass- 
ed into  the  possession  of  the  children  of  Isra- 
el, the  limits  of  the  land  were  farther  defined. 
'  By  little  and  by  little  I  will  drive  them  out 
before  thee,  untd  thou  be  increased,  and  inhe- 
rit the  land.  And  I  will  set  thy  bounds  by 
the  Red  Sea,  even  unto  the  sea  of  the  Philis- 
tines, and  from  the  desert  nnto  the  river;  for 
I  will  deliver  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  into 
your  hand  ;  and  thou  shall  drive  them  out  be- 
fore thee.  Thou  shalt  make  no  covenant  with 
them,  nor  with  their  gods.  They  shall  not 
dwell  in  the  land,  lest  they  make  thee  to  sin 
against  nic.'  (Gen.  xxiii.  30 — 33.)  '  If  ye 
shall  diligently  keep  all  these  commandments 
which  I  command  you,  to  do  them,  to  love 
the  Lord  }'our  God,  to  walk  in  all  his  ways, 
and  to  cleave  unto  him  ;  then  will  the  Lord 
drive  out  all  those  nations  from  before  you, 
and  ye  shall  possess  greater  nations  and  migh- 
tier than  yourselves.  Every  place  whereon 
the  soles  of  your  feet  shall  tread  shall  be 
yours ;  from  the  wilderness  and  Lebanon, 
from  the  river,  the  river  Euphrates,  even  un- 
to the  uttermost  sea  shall  your  coast  be.  There 
shall  no  man  be  able  to  stand  before  you  ;  for 
the  Lord  your  God  shall  lay  the  fear  of  you 
and  the  dread  of  you  upon  all  the  land  that  ye 
shall  tread  upon,  as  He  hath  said  unto  you. 
Behold,  I  set  before  you  this  day  a  blessing 
and  a  curse,'  &c.  (Dout.  xi.  22 — 26.) 

"After  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  of  Gad, 
and  the  half  tribe  of  I\Ianasseth,  had  received 
their  inheritance  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  the 
land  of  Canaan  was  assigned  to  the  remaining 
nine  tribes  and  a  half.  Its  borders,  or  those 
of  the  Israelitish  possessions  which  were  then 
farther  allocated,  as  specified  in  the  34th 
chapter  of  Numbers,  do  not  include,  (as  some- 
times represented)  the  whole  of  the  land  of 
Israel,  for  I  hey  passed  not  the  Jordan,  in- 
stead of  reaching  to  the  Euphrates.  The 
western,  and  partly  the  southern  and  northern 
borders  of  the  land  are  defined;  but  not  the 
eastern,  except  as  markingthe  bounds  between 
those  who  thcsi  had,  and  those  of  their  breth- 
ren who  had  ntd  received  their  iidieritance. 
On  the  south,  the  land  of  Edom  was  also  ex- 
cluded, as  '  the  brotherly  covenant'  was  not  to 
be  broken.  But  on  the  north,  there  was  no 
such  nor  any  other  cause  of  limitation,  and 
they  were  thus  left  free  to  reach  the  utmost 
bounds  assigned  (o  Israel.  ^Vhat  these  on 
every  side  wore,  the  irrepcalable  charter,  as 
written  in  the  Sciiplures,  alone  can  delcr- 
ininc. 

"  As  for  the  ircilirn  border,  yr  shall  have 
the  oniit  sea  for  a  hunlrr:  this  shall  hr  your 
vest  harder:  This  shall  !„■  ,,oi,r  north  ' In.r- 
der  ;  from  the  great  sea  ye  shall  point  out  for 
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you  Mount  lior,  (hor-ha-hor.)  From  Mount 
Hor  ye  shall  point  out  your  border  unto  the 
entrance  of  Ilamath  ;  and  the  goings  forth  of 
the  border  shall  be  to  Zedad.  And  the  bor- 
der shall  go  on  to  Ziphron,  and  the  goings 
out  of  it  shall  be  at  Hazar-enan  :  this  shall 
be  your  north  border.  And  ye  shall  point  out 
your  east  border  from  Hazar-enan  to  Shep- 
han  ;  and  the  coast  shall  go  down  from  Sheph  an 
to  Riblah,  on  the  east  side  of  Aiii,^  &c. 
(Nunjb.  xxxiv.  C — 11.) 

"  Again  when  all  these  tribes  had  dwelt  in 
Canaan  till  Joshua  was  old  and  stricken  in 
years,  the  land  that  remained  to  be  possessed 
was  denned,  according  to  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  who  had  promised  it  to  their  fathers  ; 
and  the  definitions  of  these  territories  show, 
as  the  Lord  himself  declared,  that  very 
MUCH  LAND  pertained  by  covenanted  right  to 
the  seed  of  Jacob,  besides  that  which  they  in- 
herited in  the   days   of  Joshua.     (Josh.  xiii. 

"'This  is  the  land  that  yet  remaineth;  all 
the  borders  of  the  Philistines,  and  all  Cieshu- 
n,from  Sihor,  which  is  before  Egpyt,  even 
unto  the  borders  of  Ekron  northward,  which 
is  counted  to  the  Canaanite;  five  lords  of  the 
Philistines  ;  the  Gazathites,  and  the  Ashdo- 
thites,  the  Eshkalonites,  the  Gittites,  and  the 
Ekronites  ;  also  the  Avites.  From  the  south, 
all  the  lund  of  the  Canaunites,  and  Mearah 
that  is  beside  the  Sidonians,  unto  Apliek,  to 
tlie  borders  of  the  Ainorites  :  and  all  the  land, 
of  the  Gibbites,  and.  all  Lebanon  towards  the 
sun-rising,  from  Baal-gad  under  .Mount  Hcr- 
mon,  vnto  the  entering  in  to  Ilamath;  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  hill  country,  from  Lebanon 
unto  Misrophoth-rnaim,  and  all  the  Sidonians, 
them  will  I  drive  out  before  the  children  of 
Israel  ;  only  divide  thou  it  by  lot  unto  the  Is- 
raelites for  an  inheritance,  as  I  have  com- 
manded thee.'     (Josh.  xiii.  2-6.) 

"  But  the  borders  of  the  land,  which  was  fi- 
nally and  forever  to  be  inherited  by  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel,  were  as  expressly  and  expli- 
citly defined,  after  the  last  of  them  had  been 
plucked  from  olfit,  and  while  Judah  was  cap- 
tive in  Babylon,  and  Ephraim  in  Assyria,  as 
they  were  thus  marked  out  by  the  word  of  the 
Lord  to  Joshua,  when  all  the  seed  of  Jacob 
dwelt  in  Canaan;  and  when  the  large  portion 
that  remained  was  divided  among  them  by  lot, 
as  if  they  had  held  it  in  actual  possession, 
while,  yet  faithful  to  the  covenant  of  their 
God,  '  the  land  was  subdued  before  them.' 
Moses,  a  wanderer  in  the  wilderness,  and  Eze- 
kiel,  an  exile  in  Chaldea,  were  alike  privileg- 
ed to  record  the  sure  word  of  a  covenant- 
keeping  God,  by  which  the  borders  of  the  in- 
heritance are  defined,  and  the  perpetuity  of 
the  covenant  declared  ;  whether  in  the  one 
case,  its  truth  had,  for  the  first  time,  to  bo 
tried,  or  in  the  other,  it  scorned  to  have  ceas- 
ed forever,  when  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  were 
exiled  bondsmen,  in  countries  far  distant  from 
Jerusalem  and  Samaria. 

"  '  Thus  saitli  the  Lord  God,  This  shall  be 
the  border  whereby  ye  shall  inherit  the  land 
acciirding  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  ;  Jo- 
•■eph  shall  have  two  portions.  And  ye  shall 
iiiherit  it  otio  as  well  as  another;  concerning 
the  which  I  lifted  up  my  hand  to  give  it  unto 


your  fathers:  and  this  land  shall  fall  to  you 
for  inheritance.  And  this  shall  be  the  bor- 
der of  the  land  toward  the  north  side,  from 
the  great  sea,  the  way  of  Hethlon,  as  men  go 
to  Zedad  ;  Hamath,  Berothah,  Sibraim,  which 
is  between  the  border  of  Damascus  and  the 
border  of  Ilamath  ;  Ilazar-hatticon,  which  is 
by  the  coast  of  Hauran.  And  the  border  from 
the  sea  shall  be  Hazarenan,  the  border  of  Da- 
mascus, and  the  north  northward,  and  the  bor- 
der of  Hamath.  And  this  is  the  north  side. 
And  the  east  side  ye  shall  measure  from  Hau- 
ran, and  from  Damascus,  and  from  Gilead, 
and  from  the  land  of  Israel  by  Jordan,  from 
the  border  unto  the  east  sea.  And  this  is  the 
east  side.  And  the  south  side  southward, 
from  Tamar  to  the  waters  of  strife  inKadesh, 
the  river  to  the  great  sea.  And  this  is  the 
south  side  southward.  The  west  side  also 
shall  be  the  great  sea  from  the  border,  till  a 
man  come  over  against  Hamath.  This  is  the 
west  side.  So  shall  yc  divide  this  land  ac- 
cording to  the  tribes  of  Israel.  Now  these 
are  the  names  of  the  tribes.  From  the  north 
end  to  the  coast  of  the  way  of  Hethlon,  as  one 
goeth  to  Hamath,  Hazarenan,  the  border  of 
Damascus  northward,  to  the  coast  of  Ilamath, 
(for  these  are  his  sides  east  and  west,)  a  por- 
tion for  Dan.  And  by  the  border  of  Dan, 
from  the  cast  side  unto  the  west  side,  a  por- 
tion for  Asher,' &c.  (Ezek.  xlvii.  13 — 23; 
xlviii.  1.) 

"  The  territory,  secured  by  such  charters 
to  Israel,  is  not  undefined,  and  cannot  be  for- 
ever doubtful.  Its  peculiar  position,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  its  peculiar  features,  and  qualities,  or 
capabilities,  as  anciently  exemplified,  or  yet 
more  fully  to  be  developed,  require  to  be  se- 
parately considered  :  but  these  Scriptural  re- 
cords at  once  attest,  that  its  bounds  are  am- 
ple, and  that  it  is  a  large,  as  it  will  also  be 
shown  in  the  sequel  that  it  is  a  goodly  land. 
The  terms  of  a  covenant,  were  it  only  man's, 
are  not  to  be  lan)pered  with,  nor  is  their  plaio 
significancy  to  be  at  all  abated.  That  of  the" 
Lord  is  not  to  be  ex[)lained  away  in  any  man- 
ner that  does  not  give  a  full  meaning  to  every 
word  of  promise  it  contains.  It  is  not  nced- 
fiil,  and  it  is  not  meet  to  qualify  the  words  of 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  whose  promises  to  the 
fathers  cannot  fail.  His  word  has  its  vindica- 
tion in  itself, — its  int'allible  certainty  in  liis 
own  Almighty  power.  He  who  set  the  bounds 
of  the  people  according  to  the  number  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  at  the  time  when  He  divid- 
ed among  the  nations  their  inheritance,  and 
separated  the  sons  of  Adam,  or  the  whole  race 
of  man,  fixed  such  borders  of  the  inheritance 
of  Israel,  as  best  befit  an  everlasting  posses- 
sion, and  such  as,  though  questioned  or  dis- 
placed in  ages  past,  shall  assuredly  be  known 
of  all  men,  when  the  covenant  shall  be  fidfill- 
ed,  and  the  whole  earth  shall  be  filled  with 
his  glory. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


All  the  snares  and  templations  of  the 
world  are  allied  to  some  one  or  oilier  lusts 
wiihin  us,  that  suits  them  as  tinder  to  the  fire. 

—  Boston. 
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From  tha  North  American. 

AN  OLD  GAKDEN  IN  3IIDSU3IMER. 

Every  one  has  observed,  in  fine  old  Flem- 
ish paintings  ol"  still-life,  that  we  arc  pleased 
in  a  high  degree  with  some  of  the  rudest  and 
most  common  objects.  A  broken  vessel,  a 
domestic  animal,  a  dish  of  victuals,  a  huge  un- 
gainly weed,  provided  only  that  it  be  true  to 
nature,  shall  wm  our  attention  no  less  than 
the  noble  building  or  stately  tree.  And  the 
same  thing  holds  in  descriptive  composition. 
There  is  scarcely  anything  which  if  depicted 
with  absolute  adiiercnce  to  fact  will  not  give 
some  pleasure  ;  and  it  is  philosophical  as  well 
as  trite  to  say,  that  truth  is  more  interesting 
than  fiction.  Believing  this,  I  am  embolden- 
ed to  attempt  a  simple  account  of  a  scene 
which  was  not  without  its  interest  to  myself, 
and  which  I  believe  may  awaken  some  tender 
associations  in  the  mind  of  the  gentle  reader. 
Be  it  known,  then,  that  I  am  one  of  those 
who  call  themselves  by  courtesy,  decayed  gen- 
tlemen. That  is  to  say,  I  am  the  poorest  of 
a  long  line.  My  father  was  well  to  do  in  the 
world  ;  my  grandlathers  were  both  wealthy, 
and  of  my  more  distant  ancestors  the  aged 
servants  used  to  tell  tales  which  made  my 
childish  soul  reckon  them  among  the  knights 
of  England  ;  for  my  descent  is  from  that  hon- 
ourable stock. 

The  family  estate  has  been  dissipated,  the 
only  relic  of  it  being  a  small  tract  of  exhaust- 
ed land  which  is  nominally  my  own.  Happi- 
ly, this  contains  all  that  is  left  of  the  ancient 
homestead,  and  is  tilled  by  the  grandson  of 
my  father's  Scotch  gardener. 

Not  long  since,  in  the  month  of  July,  which 
on  the  eastern  shore  is  a  torrid  season,  busi- 
ness carried  me,  for  the  first  time  in  twenty 
years,  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Vine-Oaks, 
my  native  place.  Being  under  the  necessity 
of  waiting  a  day  or   two  upon  the   Court  of 

county,  I  was  seized  v.'ith  the  notion  of 

going  down  to  the  old  spot.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments I  was  bestriding  my  good  roadster  Ro- 
bi[i,  and  after  an  hour's  riding,  awoke  from  a 
reverie  in  a  path  which  I  had  traversed  a 
thousand  times,  twenty  years  ago,  on  my  way 
to  school.  I  was  now  very  near  the  scenes  of 
my  infancy.  In  a  few  minutes  I  began  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  one  or  two  spindling  and 
decayed  lombardy  poplars,  marking  the  very 
spot  where  I  was  born.  Tliis  tree  is  going 
out  of  favour;  and  it  has  great  faults,  being 
shadeless,  and  apt  (what  Swift  so  feelingly 
deprecated)  to  die  at  the  top.  Yet  I  can  for- 
give it — for  the  sake  of  its  associations,  and 
because  its  spiry  form,  seen  afar,  always  be- 
tokens civilization  and  usually  a  mansion. 

My  horse  stopped  at  the  opening  of  a  long 
and  wide  avenue  ;  it  was  the  principal  en- 
trance to  the  pleasure  grounds  of  Vine-Oaks. 
Four  rows  of  gigantic,  gnarled,  black-limbed 
cherry  trees  served  to  define  the  road.  They 
•were  planted  by  my  grandfather,  who  came  to 
this  country  from  Marestead,  Hants.  The 
carriage-way  was  completely  overgrown  with 
matted  grass,  showing,  however,  by  a  gentle 
indentation  in  the  greensward,  the  track  by 
which  the  lumbering  old  coaches  used  to  roll 
in  to  the  revels  of  the  olden  time.     Finding 


that  the  ancient  inlet  to  the  garden  was  block- 
ed up,  I  returned  and  made  my  way  round  to 
what  used  to  be  the  stable-yard,  but  which 
was  now  the  chief  entrance.  The  mansion 
house  was  not  long  since  taken  down  as  ruin- 
ous, and  part  of  its  materials  had  been  used  in 
dressing  up  the  old  brick  stables  into  a  habit- 
able place  for  the  tenant.  It  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  sentimentalize,  or  describe  feelings. 
I  will  only  say  that  there  was  not  a  tree  or  a 
stone  which  carried  not  its  recollections  to  my 
soul.  The  general  impression  was  that  of 
ruin  and  desolation  ;  then  a  disgust  at  the  pro- 
fanation of  every  thing  by  the  luxuriant  intru- 
sion of  weeds  and  briers. 

Amidst  a  forest  of  burdocks  and  elder  I  dis- 
cerned the  stone-column  on  the  top  of  which 
the  dial  used  to  stand.  It  was  green  with 
moss  and  lichens.  In  entering  the  once  sump- 
tuous garden,  I  was  glad  to  see  lliat  in  the 
way  of  positive  infraction,  nothing  had  been 
attempted.  The  changes  were  chiefly  those 
of  time,  and  of  intrusive  beasts  and  fowls. 
The  boundaries,  the  walks,  and  much  of  the 
growth  had  been  left  unmeddled  with.  The 
more  delicate  plants  and  trees  had  died  away, 
and  the  olHcious  and  rank  weeds  had  supplant- 
ed many  a  frail  flower,  set  out  scores  of  years 
ago,  by  fair  hands  which  have  long  been  dust. 
But  there  was  still  much  to  remind  me  of  the 
high  and  palmy  state  of  the  old  garden.  Thou- 
sands of  bees  were  running  riot,  under  the 
beams  of  the  July  sun.  The  old  turfed  alleys 
stood  where  they  did,  and  had  even  gained  by 
manifold  encroachments  on  the  borders.  The 
ornamented  iron  gate  was  unmoved,  and  I  be- 
lieve immovable.  The  hedges  of  box  had 
shot  up  to  colossal  dimensions,  and  wantoned 
in  the  most  grotesque  shapes,  giving  a  deep 
sequestration  to  the  narrow  shady  walks. 
The  cedars,  which  a  century  ago  were  shorn 
into  shape  as  duly  as  their  owner's  head,  were 
now  sadly  out  of  proportion.  Wherever  there 
had  been  vines,  there  was  a  prodigious  growth 
spreading  over  ten  times  the  original  allot- 
ment. Here  the  grapes  were  hanging  for 
yards  along  the  relics  of  a  fence  :  there  they 
had  crushed  a  rotting  arbour  down  to  the 
earth.  The  pear  trees,  which  I  could  once 
reach,  were  now  towering,  and  lording  it  over 
the  domain  ;  and  a  k\v  rheumatic  quince  trees 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  past  bearing  for  an 
age. 

In  former  days,  when  English  customs 
wore  followed  without  regard  to  the  difi'orcnce 
of  climate,  the  apricot,  and  even  the  peach, 
used  to  be  cultivated  as  wall-fruit  ;  there 
were  some  luxuriant  specimens  along  the  blind 
wall  of  the  old  hot-house.  By-the-bye,  this 
edifice  was  now  roofless  and  doorless,  and  was 
filled  with  the  last  cutting  of  hay. 

In  old  gardens,  especially  of  the  Anglo- 
Americans  of  the  last  century,  it  was  common 
to  mingle  fruit,  flowers  and  kilchen-stufl",  with 
a  utilitarian  confusion.  Our  fine  modern  par- 
terres banish  many  a  savoury  and  balsamic 
herb,  of  which  the  sight  and  flavour  comes  to 
us  laden  with  youthful  reminiscense  and  anti 
quarian  legends.  These  simples  used  to  en- 
ter largely  into  the  composition  of  the  old- 
time  housewife,  who  was  always  notable  as  an 
herbalist.      No   hoe   or    wcedinji-hook    had 


trenched  on  the  liberty  of  these  benign  plants, 
and  they  had  increased  and  multiplied  marvel- 
lously, so  that  the  air,  under  the  hot  sun,  was 
redolent  of  theircompounded  fragrance.  Their 
good  old  English  names  are  refreshing  after 
the  Babel  of  a  modern  Conservatory.  There 
is  Rosemary,  famed  since  the  days  of  Sancho  ; 
and  Rue,  which  Burton  saith  tends  "  to  ex- 
pel vain  imaginations,  divels,  and  to  ease  af- 
flicted souls ;"  and  Summer-savory,  justly 
so  named  ;  and  Burnet,  or  pimpernell,  which 
my  uncle  Roger  used  to  put  into  his  cool  tan- 
kard of  sack  and  water  ;  and  Lavender,  which 
reminds  nie  to  this  day  of  my  mother's  laun- 
dry, where  the  maids  used  to  strew  it  among 
the  linen.  There  is  Sage,  of  which  the  pro- 
verb tells  marvels  : 

"  Cur  morietur  homo  cui  Sagina  crescit  in  horto  ?" 

and  Thyme,  of  which  a  sprig  was  always  tied 
up  with  pinks  and  roses  in  a  nosegay  ;  and 
Chervil,  or  Cicely  the  sweet,  and  Speedwell, 
Sweet  Basil,  and  Balm,  of  which  the  virtues 
are  such  "  to  help  concoction,  to  cleanse  the 
brain,  expel  all  careful  thoughts  and  anxious 
imaginations."  Ah  !  I  have  taken  both  balm 
and  the  rue  ;  but  I  cannot  add,  in  the  terms  of 
the  old  books,  prohatum  est. 

There  is  a  fashion  in  flowers,  as  in  dress. 
Not  that  nature  changes  her  favours,  but  that 
we  are  capricious,  cherishing  one  and  neglec- 
ting another.  How  diflerent  is  an  old-stylo 
garden,  such  as  this,  in  the  style  of  the  plants  ! 
Here  are  no  costly  Tulips;  the  gorgeous 
Mexican  Dahlia  had  not  found  its  way  into 
these  retreats,  nor  the  Verbena,  nor  the  pen- 
sile Fuchsia,  nor  the  Oleander,  nor  the  Ca- 
mellia, nor  any  of  the  host  oi parvenus,  whoso 
names  betray  their  alien  origin.  But  on  eve- 
ry side  I  heboid  the  gay  but  now  despised 
flowers,  with  honest  old  English  names,  which 
1  learned  to  lisp  thirty  years  ago.  There  is 
the  Pink  and  the  Sweet-William,  the  Holly- 
hock and  the  Honeysuckle,  and  twenty  difler- 
ent Roses,  among  them  the  fragrant  Eglan- 
tine. There  is  the  Cockspur  and  Larkspur, 
the  Orange  Lily  and  Lady's  Slipper,  the  Jon- 
quil, the  Marygold  and  the  Carnation,  the 
Monkshood,  the  Pcrony  and  the  Poppy.  'I'here 
are  native  American  plants  from  the  woods, 
some  of  them  grown  double  in  this  rich  soil  ; 
the  Anemone,  the  Virgin's  bower,  (Clematis 
Viginiana),  just  in  bloom,  and  spreading  its 
odorous  white  flowers  over  rods  of  the  old 
wall  ;  and  the  pretty  little  Orchis,  whimsical- 
ly called  Priest-in-liie-pulpit.  [Orchis  Spec- 
tabilis.) 

Even  the  sunny  Nasturtium,  welcome  both 
as  flowers  and  as  fruit,  and  the  old-fashioned 
black-currant,  served  to  fill  me  with  tlic 
thoughts  of  my  boyhood.  But  I  forbear.  Per- 
haps some  reader  Ims  found  my  lines  not  with- 
out a  charm,  simply  from  their  truth  and  their 
resemblance  to  his  own  experience.  To  such 
a  one,  it  will  not  be  venturing  too  njnch  to 
add,  that  I  sought  out  the  cool  hol'.y  shade, 
under  which  my  sainted  mother  Uf.ed  to  read 
to  me  from  the  Bible  ;  no  terr,ple  could  be 
more  hallowed.  The  thick  nndergrowth  of 
prickly  branches  forbade  my  near  approach, 
but  the  glossy  foliage  an'!,  the  "  shadowing 
sliruud"  were  as  a  sanctuary.     "Grant,"  1 
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Cried,  "  that  I  may  exercise  the  faith  she  en- 
joined upon  me  in  the  Saviour  of  sinners  !" 

I  left  the  grounds,  penetrating  through  a 
labyrinth  of  thorny  bushes  and  vines,  and  mu- 
sing upon  the  hackneyed  theme  of  tliechange- 
ableness  of  fortune.  The  old  lines  of  Shirley 
were  ringing  in  my  ears  : 

"  The  glories  ofour  blood  and  state 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things  ; 
There  is  no  armour  against  fate, 
Death  lays  his  icy  hand  on  kings  ; 
Sceptre  and  crown 
!Must  tumble  down, 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade," 

Columella. 


Vegetable  Oils. — Linnean  Society,  Eng. — 
June  18.  A  paper  was  read  by  E.  Solly  on 
the  solid  vegetable  oils.  These  oils  were  clia- 
racterized  by  possessing  stearine,  the  solid 
principle  of  all  oils,  in  such  quantity  as  to  ren- 
der them  solid  at  the  ordinary  temperatures 
of  the  atmosphere.  They  were  of  the  con- 
sistence of  animal  fats,  and  in  many  instances 
■were  used  as  substitutes  for  the  fat  of  animals 
in  the  making  of  candles,  and  as  substitutes 
for  butter,  as  articles  of  diet.  There  was  some 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  these  oils  from  wax  ; 
but  the  latter  was  produced  in  much  less  quan- 
tities. 'J"he  various  plants  yielding  solid  oils 
were  pointed  out,  with  the  modes  of  obtaining 
the  oils,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  were  sub- 
servient in  the  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Few  or  no  British  plants  yield  solid  oils.  The 
plants  yielding  butter,  tallow,  and  .solid  oils, 
which  were  mentioned,  are  as  follows  : — The- 
obroma  cacao,  chocolate  nut-tree,  yielding  ca- 
cao butter  ;  Vateria  Indica,  producing  a  solid 
semicrystalline  fat,  used  for  various  purposes 
in  India,  where  the  tree  is  called  tallow-tree  ; 
Pentadesma  bulyracea,  the  butter  or  tallow 
tree  of  Sierra  Leone.  Several  species  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Laura- 
ceae,  as  Laurus  nobilis,  Tetranthera  sebifera 
or  Litsea  sebifera,  Laurus  cinnamomum,  &,c., 
yield  solid  oils,  in  addition  to  their  volatile 
fluid  oils.  The  Myrislica  mnschata,  the  com- 
mon ntilmeg,  with  the  !M.  sebifera,  both  yield 
a  solid  oil,  sometimes  called  nutmeg  butter; 
Bassia  butyracea,  the  Mahva  or  Madhuca- 
tree,  gives  out  a  kind  of  butter  which  is  used 
in  India.  The  butter-tree  of  Mungo  Paik, 
found  in  Africa,  is  the  Cassia  Parkii  of  some 
writers,  Ihnugli  others  have  doubted  if  the  but- 
ter-tree of  Park  is  a  Bassia  at  all.  The  butter 
is  also  called  Shoa  butter,  and  specimens  were 
exhibited  procured  by  Dr.  Slanger  during  the 
late  Niger  expeditioti.  Several  palms  yield 
solid  oils  ;  the  principal  of  these  are  the  Cosos 
nucifera,  cocoa-nut  tree,  and  the  Elieis  guine- 
ensis  ;  the  former  yields  the  cocoa-nut  oil  and 
butter;  the  latter,  the  palm-oil  of  commerce. 
All  the  fruits,  however,  of  Paliriacea;  are  ca- 
pable of  yielding  more  or  less  solid  oil,  and 
many  other  S|)ecies  than  those  named,  yield 
the  palm  oil  of  commerce. — AthciKTum. 

Mending  a  tree. — We  saw  at  Isaac  Frost's, 
Newton,  a  tolerably  large  apple  tree,  that  had 
the  hark  eaten  all  aroinul  by  (ho  mice,  some 


years  ago,  and  of  course  would  have  died  with- 
out some  extra  pains  to  save  it.  I.  Frost  set 
about  a  dozen  scions  in  the  tree,  one  end  in 
the  green  bark  and  wood  below,  and  the  other 
above  the  wound.  They  all  took  at  both  ends 
and  grew  well,  excepting  one  which  took  only 
at  the  bottom,  and  is  forming  a  little  tree  by 
itself.  The  scions  are  now  about  two  inches 
in  diameter,  and  are  touching  each  other.  The 
tree  is  in  a  fine  flourishing  condition.  This 
method  of  mendin<r  a  tree,  is  attended  with 
some  trouble,  but  by  this  siinple  means,  which 
can  be  done  in  a  few  hours,  a  valuable  tree 
may  be  saved,  as  has  occasionally  been  the 
case. — Maine  Farmer. 


APPEAL, 

On  the  iniquity  of  Slavery  and  of  the  Slave- 
trade,  issued  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends,  held  in  Lon- 
don, 1844. 

(Concluded  fidm  page  19.) 

In  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
within  the  Federal  Government,  which  pro- 
fesses to  be  founded  on  the  principles  of  equa- 
lity, liberty,  and  justice,  more  than  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  slaves  are  held  as  property 
by  their  fellow-men.  In  addition  to  this,  an 
extensive  slave-trade  is  carried  on  from  one 
part  of  the  Union  to  the  other.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  men,  women,  and  children,  some- 
times in  families,  at  others,  by  the  forced  and 
cruel  separation  of  the  tenderest  ties  of  na- 
ture, are  annually  sold  as  merchandise,  and 
sent  from  the  old  states,  where  they  are  rear- 
ed for  sale  in  large  numbers,  and  where  the 
soil  has  been  exhausted  by  slave  labour,  to 
the  more  newly-settled  states  in  the  south- 
west ;  there  to  cotilinue  subjected  to  the 
wretchedness  and  the  miseries  of  slavery. 
What  an  outrage  to  all  law,  moral  and  di- 
vine ! 

The  same  system  extensively  prevails  in 
many  of  the  stales  on  the  southern  shores  of 
the  .Mediterranean,  and  in  Egypt,  with  the  in- 
separable appendages  of  cruelty  and  tyranny. 
But  what  can  those  who  call  themselvesChris- 
tians,  say  to  Mahomclans,when  they  have  not 
cleared  themselves  of  the  sin?  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  had  wholly  delivered  them- 
selves of  this  evil,  what  could  they  not  say, 
and  that  with  powerful  efl'ect,  to  those  states, 
and  to  other  parts  of  the  world  where  man 
is  held  in  degrading  bondage  by  his  fellow- 
man  ? 

This  review  comprehends  a  very  brief  no- 
tice of  the  sufferings  of  six  millions  ofour  bre- 
thren, exclusive  of  the  countless  thousands 
who  annually  die,  either  at  the  period  of  their 
capture,  on  their  way  to  the  coast,  on  their 
passage  across  the  Atlantic,  or  on  their  arriv- 
al at  their  destined  port.  And  let  it  be  ever 
remembered  that  these  miseries  are  inflicled 
upon  men  who  are  the  innocent  victims  of 
such  injustice. 

So  long  as  slavery  exists,  there  is  no  rea- 
sonable ground  to  expect  but  that  the  slave- 
trade  will  in  one  form  or  another  also  contin- 
ue to  exist.  Armed  ves.sels,  to  which  we  as 
a   religious  body  can   give   no   countenance 


whatever,  have  for  thirty  years  been  fitted  out 
at  an  enormous  expenditure  of  money,  and  the 
loss  of  the  lives  of  multitudes  thus  employed. 
But  the  slave-trader  pursues  his  course  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  when  these  measures  were 
first  attempted,  and  that  in  defiance  of  the 
efforts  of  governments,  and  in  utter  disregard 
of  humanity  and  justice. 

We  therefore  feel  ourselves  engaged,  in  the 
love  of  Christ  our  Saviour,  to  call  upon  all 
men  everywhere,  and  especially  upon  those 
who  profess  to  believe  in  Him,  to  do  what  is 
in  their  power,  in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  to 
promote  the  utter  and  immediate  extinction 
of  slavery;  to  consider  what  it  is  their  duty 
to  do,  as  in  the  Divine  sight,  to  set  the  oppres- 
sed free,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  every  suit- 
able opportunity  to  plead  their  cause  with 
those  in  authority.  The  iniquity  of  this  prac- 
tice has  of  later  years  been  much  more  clear- 
ly and  fully  exposed  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the 
light  bestowed  on  the  extent  and  the  enormity 
of  any  sin  will  be  our  guilt,  if  we  neglect  to 
make  use  of  this  light. 

We  respectfully  appeal  to  the  rulers,  and 
to  all  in  authoiity,  in  those  nations  which 
sanction  slavery  ;  and  we  entreat  them  to  use 
the  influence  entrusted  to  them  by  effecting 
the  speedy  adoption  of  those  measures  which 
would  completely  accomplish  the  object  in 
view.  We  would  remind  the  rulers  of  the 
responsibilities  attached  to  them  by  the  high 
stations  which  they  hold  in  society.  As  they 
dare  to  do  right,  it  will  be  much  easier  to  ac- 
complish the  work  than  they  may  at  present 
think.  In  this  labour  of  love,  of  justice,  and 
of  mercy,  they  may  ask  for  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  their  efforts,  and  humbly  trust  that 
He  will  not  withhold  it. 

We  further  entreat  the  intelligent  and  the 
humane  everywhere  ;  all,  indeed,  who  love 
their  fellow  men,  to  apply  themselves  to  a  pa- 
tient, full,  and  impartial  examination  of  the 
real  character  and  extent  of  slaverj', — lo  give 
themselves  up  to  feeling  and  to  pily,  for  the 
unhappy  and  innocent  sutTerers  under  this  sys- 
tem of  iniquity. 

We  earnestly  beseech  those  to  whom  such 
an  appeal  more  immediately  applies,  not  to  be 
inffuenced  by  prejudice  against  any  of  their 
fellow  men  on  account  of  the  colour  of  their 
skin.  All  the  unrighteous  distinction,  which 
is  the  result  of  this  prejudice,  tends  to  alien- 
ate that  feeling  of  brotherhood  which  ought 
to  prevail  throughout  the  whole  family  of 
man.  In  those  countries  where  it  is  cherish- 
ed, it  forms  one  of  the  greatest  barriers  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  removal  of  its  in- 
jurious consequences.  And  we  believe  it  to 
be  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  to  deprive  any 
one,  on  account  of  a  ditlerence  of  colour  from 
ourselves,  of  the  entire  and  free  enjoyment  of 
all  the  civil  and  social  rights  and  privileges  of 
man. 

All  men  may  exercise  an  influence  for  good, 
if  they  act  uprightly.  We  therefore  invite 
our  brethren,  in  our  own  country  and  else- 
where, to  lake  a  part  in  (lilFusing  just  and  cor- 
rect views  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade,  and 
of  the  dreadful  evils  inseparable  from  them  ; 
they  may  thus  essentially  serve  the  cause  of 
the  suffering  and  the  oppressed.     It  is  as  the 
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community  at  large  in  any  country  are  brought 
to  act  from  conviction  upon  the  eternal  princi- 
ples of  righteousness,  tliat  the  governments  of 
such  countries  are  strengthened  to  enact  and 
to  carry  out  wise  legislative  measures  for  the 
removal  of  national  sins,  and  the  increase  of 
the  true  iiappiness  of  man. 

We  fervently  desire  that  every  one  who 
labours  in  this  cause  of  justice  and  mercy  may 
be  concerned  and  strengthened  to  act  in  the 
spirit  of  love,  with  a  sound  mind,  in  Christian 
firmness,  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  in  humble, 
continual  dependence  on  his  blessing. 

Our  hearts  turn  with  pity  and  with  sorrow 
to  the  slaveholders.  Sucli  are  too  generally 
and  too  mournfully  the  demoralizing  etfects  of 
slavery  and  the  slave-trade  on  those  who  are 
involved  in  this  system  of  unrighteousness, 
that  their  consciences  become  seared,  and 
their  hearts  hardened  by  a  continual  familiar- 
ity with  the  circumstances  by  which  they  arc 
surrounded.  But  we  remember  that  the  slave- 
holders also  are  our  brethren.  In  some  in- 
stances, they  may  have  been  introduced  into 
their  present  situation  by  circumstances  over 
which  they  had  no  control  ;  in  others,  the 
mind  may  be  more  enlightened  than  it  once 
was,  to  see  the  sin  of  slavery  ;  and  then  great 
must  be  the  bitterness  of  their  souls,  when 
their  consciences  accuse  them  of  living  in 
continual  violation  of  the  law  of  God.  If  these 
pages  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  slavehol- 
der, we  earnestly  entreat  him,  in  the  love  of 
the  gospel,  to  be  willing  that  his  eyes  should 
be  fully  opened  to  see,  and  his  heart  to  under- 
stand, his  real  position.  May  the  Lord  be 
pleased,  by  the  light  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  to 
show  him  the  true  character  of  slavery  and 
the  slave-trade,  to  bring  home  to  his  feelings 
and  to  his  judgment  the  extent  to  which  he  is 
thus  individually  involved  in  these  iniquities, 
and  to  give  him  strength  utterly  to  clear  him- 
self from  them. 

May   the   Father  of  Mercies,  in  his  bound- 
less  love  and   power,  direct   and  bless  every 
effort    made   to   put  an   end   to  this  iniquity. 
And  may  the  day  be  hastened,  when  violence 
and  oppression  shall  no  more  be  heard  within 
the    borders   of  Africa, — when   slavery  shall 
wholly  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Signed   in   and  on   behalf    of    the    Yearly 
Meeting    of    the    Religious    Society    of 
Friends,    held  in    London,    by    adjourn- 
ments, from  the  22d  of  the  Fifth  month, 
to  the  31st  of  the  same,  inclusive,  1844, 
by 

George  Stacey, 
■  Clerk  to  the  meeting  this  year. 

For  "The  Friend." 
FISHING   CREEK. 

jMy  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  short  po- 
etic effusion  in  "  The  Friend"  of  the  5th  inst., 
headed  "  Muncy  :"  and  although  there  was 
nothing  in  the  place  which  called  forth  pecu- 
liar interest,  yet  there  is  in  association  con- 
nected with  it,  which  produced  in  my  mind 
deep  feeling.     The   incidents  were  these  : 

Business  had  induced  me  to  take  a  journey 
from  Philadelphia  beyond  Muncy.  On  my  re- 
turn homeward,  a  few  days  after,  I  engaged 


lodgings  at  the  house  of  a  friend  at  Fishing 
Creek.  W'iiilo  there,  I  was  informed  of  the 
arrival  in  the  vicinity,  of  a  few  Friends  from 
Philadelphia,  who  would  attend  their  meeting 
on  the  following  day.  The  prospect  of  meet- 
ing so  unexpectedly  with  a  minister  I  greatly 
esteemed,  was  productive  of  much  pleasure. 
She,  with  her  companions  on  that'  occasion, 
are  all  centered,  I  humbly  trust,  in  that  beat- 
ific state,  which  her  communication  so  beauti- 
fully described.  At  the  appointed  hour  we 
went  to  the  meeting-house.  The  precious 
hand-maiden  (S.  C.)  arose  in  the  early  part  of 
the  meeting,  and  in  one  of  her  sweetest  strains 
of  tender  entreaty  invited  the  hungry  to  par- 
take of  the  bounties  of  the  Lord's  table  ;  and 
gradually  drew  the  humble  worshipper  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  Lord's  gracious  man- 
ifestations on  earth,  to  their  consummation  in 
heaven  ;  introducing  these  striking  passages  : 
"  I  beheld,  and  lo  a  great  multitude,  which  no 
man  could  number,  of  all  nations,  and  kin- 
dreds, people  and  tongues,  stood  before  the 
throne,  and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed  with 
white  robes,  and  palms  in  their  hands."  "And 
one  of  the  elders  answered,  saying  unto  me, 
\\  hat  are  these  which  are  arrayed  in  white 
robes?  and  whence  came  they?  And  I  said 
unto  him.  Sir,  thou  knowest.  And  he  said  to 
me.  These  are  they  which  came  out  of  great 
tribulation,  and  have  washed  their  robes  and 
made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 
Therefore  are  they  before  tlie  throne  of  God, 
and  serve  Him  day  and  night  in  liis  temple  : 
and  He  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  shall  dwell 
among  them.  They  shall  hunger  no  more, 
neither  thirst  any  more  ;  neither  shall  the  sun 
light  on  them,  nor  any  heat.  For  the  Lamb, 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  shall  feed 
them,  and  shall  lead  them  unto  living  foun- 
tains of  waters  :  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all 
tears  from  their  eyes." 

The  unexpected  comfort  and  consolation 
derived  from  so  favoured  a  meeting,  far  out- 
weighed the  object  of  the  journey,  and  induc- 
ed the  writer  to  adopt  the  conclusion,  "  that 
if  no  other  benefit  should  result  from  the  jour- 
ney, than  the  sweet  recollection  of  that  solemn 
season,  it  was  a  full  compensation  for  the  un- 
dertaking." 

Tenth  mo.  8,  1844. 


For"  The  Friend." 

iiClfCS  CE  the  J^JTSt .— No.  37. 

^o  Dclinn  will  conduce  to  our  everlasting  happiness,  that  is 
not  the  oRiprinK  or.-i  llnartfclt  couviclion  of  duty.  ."Mere 
outside  iiuilations  of  the  hest  actions  of  the  best  uien,  will 
never  advance  the  imitator  one  step  nearer  heaven. 

In  the  library  at  West-town  school  there  is 
an  old  collection  of  Indian  Treaties,  made  be- 
tween the  years  1744  and  1758.  Appended 
to  this  is  a  manuscript  account  of  the  visits  of 
certain  religious  Indians  with  Papoonung, 
their  chief,  to  Friends  in  Philadelphia.  The 
book  was  presented  by  Anthony  Benezet  to 
John  Parrish.  A  kind  friend  having  copied 
for  us  the  narrative  of  these  visits  for  publica- 
tion, it  was  thotirrht  a  suitalile  time  to  prepare 
a  biography  of  the  said  Papoonung. 


LIFE  OF    JOHN  PAPOONCNO. 

The  life  of  John  Papoonung  furnishes  a  re- 
markable illustration  of  the  universality  of 
the  love  of  God  to  the  children  of  men,  and 
that  the  saving  visitations  of  his  Holy  Spirit 
are  not  confined  to  any  class  or  condition  of 
the  human  family.  It  also  clearly  manifests 
that  in  the  truly-awakened  mind  the  historic- 
al truths  and  essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  find 
ready  belief. 

John  Papoonung  was  an  Indian  of  the  Del- 
aware nation,  and  during  his  younger  years 
was  a  drunken,  dissolute  man.  About  the 
year  175G  his  father  died  ;  and  this  proved  the 
first  step  towards  the  reformation  of  the  son, 
who  was  at  this  providence  overwhelmed  with 
sorrow.  A  deep  melancholy  took  hold  of  his 
mind,  to  which  the  thoughts  of  his  own  for- 
mer wickedness  added  anguish  and  bitterness. 
He  looked  around  on  the  world,  and  wherever 
he  was  acquainted,  sin  and  folly  abounded.  As 
he  considered  these  things,  still  deeper  despair 
seemed  to  settle  on  all  his  prospects.  Whilst 
in  this  slate,  he  believed  that  there  was  a 
Great  Spirit  who  had  created  this  world,  and 
all  things  in  it,  and  a  strong  desire  was  quick- 
ened in  his  mind  to  come  to  a  further  know- 
ledge of  him  and  his  will.  His  soul  learned 
to  thirst  after  God  earnestly  and  intensely  ; 
and  although  his  almight-y  Parent  was  [)leased 
to  veil  himself  from  him,  yet  he  gave  him  still 
further  to  feel  the  desperate  wickedness  and 
hardness  of  his  heart.  He  believed  he  should 
live  after  these  earthly  scenes  were  over,  and 
the  inquiry  was  raised  in  his  mind,  w  hat  would 
then  become  of  his  soul.  In  the  agony  and 
anguish  that  was  upon  him,  he  had  no  enjoy. 
ment  of  life,  and  no  desire  to  be  with  his  fel- 
low mortals.  He  wished  acquaintance  wilh 
the  God  of  his  life,  and  earthly  communion 
was  no  object  to  him.  He  longed  after  a  sol"- 
ter  and  better  heart ;  and  until  such  a  change 
might  be  wrought,  he  could  see  no  pro.spcct 
of  comfort,  or  even  of  patient  endurance.  In 
this  condition  of  mind  he  forsook  the  Indian 
settlement,  and  wandered  off  into  the  wilder- 
ness, where  he  remained  for  five  days,  during 
which  time  his  heart  in  strong  desire  was 
crying  after  the  knowledge  of  God.  At  the 
eud  of  that  period,  he  found  a  change  wrought 
in  hiin  ;  and  was  satisfied  that  the  Great  Spi- 
rit was  revealing  himself  to  him.  He  found 
his  heart  softened,  the  hardness  of  which  he 
had  complained  was  taken  away,  the  evil  de- 
sires were  removed,  and  love  to  all  mankind 
seemed  to  be  its  constant  covering.  He  now, 
through  the  mercy  of  his  heavenly  Father, 
became  acquainted  in  measure  with  his  own 
heart,  and  he  felt  that  man  '  stood  in  the  near- 
est relation  to  God  of  any  part  of  the  crea- 
tion.' 

Missing  John  from  the  village,  his  friends 
became  alarmed, and  made  an  extensive  search 
after  him,  but  were  ntjt  able  to  find  him,  until 
having  received  the  knowledge  ho  had  longed 
after,  he  came  home  rejoicing.  Now  he  be- 
lieved it  right  to  endeavour  to  practice  ac- 
cording to  that  which  had  been  made  known 
to  him.  He  felt  his  heart  filled  with  love  to 
all,  and  he  was  enabled  to  bear  reviling  and 
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abuse  without  anger.  Nay,  he  felt  compas- 
sion towards  such  as  abused  him,  knowing 
that  the  ill-usage  he  received  from  them  was 
because  their  hearts  were  still  hard,  and  under 
the  dominion  of  that  evil  nature,  which  had 
so  long  borne  rule  in  himself.  A  sense  of  the 
corruption  of  human  nature,  with  a  constant 
aspiration  to  the  Good  Spirit  to  take  away 
the  sinfulness  and  hardness  of  the  natural 
heart,  was  what  he  called  religion.  This  he 
soon  became  concerned  to  exhort  his  brethren 
to  seek  after  for  themselves.  He  was  made 
sensible  that  the  spirit  of  religion  is  a  spirit 
of  love,  and  that  those  who  are  really  religi- 
ous will  feci  love  towards  all,  and  desire  and 
seek  the  good  of  all.  As  he  contemplated  the 
actions  of  men,  he  became  convinced  that  the 
evils  that  abound  in  the  world,  the  wars,  con- 
tentions, and  wicked  practices,  all  arose  from 
mankind  having  departed  from  this  spirit  of 
religion  and  love. 

He  telt  there  was  an  evil  spirit  still  striving 
within  him  to  control  his  actions,  and  to  op- 
])ose  the  spirit  of  purity  and  peace,  but  he  was 
made  to  believe  that  those  who  were  obedient 
to  what  they  knew  to  be  right,  would  be 
strengtiiened  by  their  Heavenly  Father  more 
and  more  to  walk  in  that  light  and  that  love 
which  characterises  true  religion.  He  was 
now  fully  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  every 
one  passing  through  a  season  of  trouble  and 
sorrow  inwardly,  a  state  such  as  is  termed  in 
Scripture  a  baptism  of  the  Holy  (ihost  and 
fire,  that  self  might  be  shun,  and  the  root  of 
sin  destroyed.  In  describing  this  trying  pro- 
bation of  spirit,  he  represented  it  as  a  fire 
through  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass,  to 
obtain  purification.  He  said  there  was  a  nar- 
row path  beside  it,  in  which  some  walked  who 
did  not  go  into  the  fire,  but  wished  to  obtain  a 
name  among  men  as  having  passed  through 
it.  These  were  esteemed  wise,  but  had  not 
been  inwardly  purified. 

Papoonung  resided  at  Machwihilusing,  and 
preached  among  the  Indians  there.  He  soon 
had  many  followers.  One  of  them  soon  after 
entered  on  the  work  of  the  ministry,  but  Pa- 
poonung finding  this  follow  labourer  was  not 
redeemed  from  the  corruptions  of  fallen  na- 
ture, desired  him  to  be  silent,  saying,  "  You 
will  spoil  the  people  by  speaking  from  a  bad 
heart.  Go  get  your  own  heart  made  clean 
first,  and  then  come  and  speak  to  the  people." 
In  the  year  1757,  the  Christian  Indians  un- 
der the  care  of  the  Moravians,  made  a  settle- 
ment about  a  mile  from  Betldehem  and  called 
it  Nain.  "  Hrolher  John  Rothe"  was  their 
teacher  and  minister.  The  village  rapidly 
increased,  and  by  1759  had  become  quite  a 
pleasant  |)lacc.  In  the  fall  of  that  year,  Pa- 
poonung paid  the  settlement  a  visit,  and  for 
the  first  time  heard  the  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity preached.  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  cruci- 
fied, presented  no  unpleasant  views  to  his 
mind.  The  same  Spirit  which  had  been  his 
teacher  and  loader  out  of  his  old  heathen  ha- 
bits, now  testified  within  him  the  truth  of  the 
doctrines  ho  heard  preached.  He  said  to  this 
ofioct,  "  I  have  always  believed  in  a  Supreme 
Being,  yet  I  never  knew  that  from  love  to  man, 
God  himself  became  a  man,  and  died  to  save 
sinners.     But  I  now  believe  that  this  is  the 


saving  doctrine  I  wanted."  He  then,  bursting  I  that  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians  belong- 
into  tears,  exclaimed  :  "  O  God  !  have  mercy  ing  to  our  town,  for  we  desire  to  do  justice, 
upon  me,  and  grant  that  the  death  of  my  Sa-   and  love  God,  and  wish  it  were  in  our  power 


viour  may  be  made  manifest  unto  me."  He 
remained  some  time  near  Nain,  visiting  Beth- 
lehem, and  conversing  with  the  brethren.  He 
told  one  of  the  Moravians,  that  on  one  occa- 
sion he  had  felt  something  in  his  heart  to  say, 
but  that  he  could  find  no  words  in  the  Indian 
lanTuage  to  express  his  feelings  in.  But  that 
his  lervent  prayer  was  that  the  God  their 
minister  had  described  might  reveal  himself 
unto  his  spirit. 

On  his  return  to  Machwihilusing,  ho  col- 
lected his  people  together,  and  with  great 
tenderness  and  pathos  described  to  them  what 
he  had  heard  and  felt.  He  told  them  that  al- 
though he  had  made  known  to  tliom  many 
good  things,  and  pointed  out  a  good  way,  yet 
that  there  was  one  still  better — concluding 
his  discourse  with  these  words  :  "  If  we  wish 
to  be  saved,  we  must  look  to  that  Jesus  whom 
the  brethren  preach." 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1760,  Papoonung, 
with  his  wife,  and  thirty-three  of  his  follow- 
ers, visited  Nain  on  their  way  to  Philadelphia. 
So.Tie  Friends  in  this  city,  hearing  that  there 
were  Indians  religiously  disposed,  who  relused 
to  join  their  brethren  in  warlike  proceedings, 
had  said  they  should  like  to  see  them.  This 
remark  was  reported  to  Papoonung,  and  after 
thouglitfiil  consideration  about  it,  he  deemed 
it  would  be  right  for  him  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion thus  implied.  When  he  stopped  at  Nain, 
the  Moravians  were  glad  to  find  that  the  doc- 
trine he  had  heard  among  them  had  found 
ready  entrance  into  his  heart,  and  they  rejoic- 
ed over  him  as  over  a  convert  from  heathen- 
ism. Not  sutliciently  understanding,  that  he 
who  is  under  the  government  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  Jesus,  and  acknowledges  its  divinity, 
cannot  properly  be  called  a  heathen,  although 
he  may  not  have  an  historical  knowledge  of 
the  mighty  manifestations  of  the  love  of  God 
for  his  creature  man,  in  the  land  of  Judea  and 
on  the  mount  of  Calvary. 

Papoonung  and  his  followers  had  redeemed 
three  white  prisoners  that  they  found  captive 
among  the  other  Indians  at  their  place  of  re- 
sidence, and  some  horses  stole'n  from  the 
whites.  These  they  brought  with  them,  and 
on  their  arrival  at  Philadelphia,  requested  a 
conference  with  the  governor,  to  show  their 
respect  to  him,  and  officially  to  deliver  up  the 
prisoners  and  horses.  A  conference  was  ac- 
cordingly held  in  the  council  chamber,  early 
in  the  Seventh  month. 

Papooning,  being  the  acknowledged  chief 
of  that  tribe,  addressed  the  governor  to  the 
following  effect,  viz. : 

That  Tedyuscimg  called  at  their  town,  and 
had  held  a  coimcil  with  them,  and  had  applied 
for  their  assistance  in  a  matter  which  he  had 
much  at  heart, — the  redemption  ol'  the  pris- 
oners, captives  among  the  Indians.  They 
had  willingly  complied  with  this    request  a: 


to  assist,  so  that  all  the  prisoners  scattered  in 
the  woods  every  where,  might  be  brought 
back." 

By  another  string  of  wampum  he  spoke 
again  : 

"  Brother,  I  am  well  pleased  to  hear  of  that 
good  peace  that  is  so  well  established.  I 
heartily  join  in  it,  and  desire  to  live  in  it. 
Hearken,  brother !  I  pray  you  would  have 
some  pity  on  us,  and  let  us  who  live  at  the 
place  called  Machwihilusing  have  no  strong 
liquor  whilst  here.  And  if  any  of  our  young 
men  come  down,  ask  them  where  they  come 
from,  and  when  they  say  from  Machwihilu- 
sing, I  pray  you  not  to  give  them  a  drop  of 
liquor  :   I  hope  you  will  hear  us." 

"  Brother,  though  we  are  poor,  we  want  no 
recompense  for  the  prisoners,  or  for  the  hors- 
es. We  do  not  return  them  to  you  from  a  de- 
sire of  gain.  You  are  welcome  to  them,  and 
we  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  obliging 
you." 

Papoonung  then  sat  down,  and  the  governor 
returned  a  kind  answer,  and  concluded  with 
saying  he  had  prepared  a  few  things  for  them 
of  which  he  desired  their  acceptance. 
Papoonung  arose — 

"  Brother,  I  dont  come  here  to  do  any  pub- 
lic business  with  the  governor.  I  am  not  in 
that  character.  I  came  on  a  religious  ac- 
count, on  an  invitation  sent  me  by  some  reli- 
gious people  about  twelve  months  ago  ;  there- 
fore it  frightens  me  to  hear  what  you  have 
just  now  spoken,  'That  you  have  provided 
some  goods  for  me,  and  mean  to  make  us  a 
present  of  them.'  I  thank  you  for  }our  kind- 
ness, but  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  take  them, 
since  this  would  look  as  if  I  was  come,  as 
other  great  ones,  to  receive  presents.  No, 
brother,  I  am  perfectl}'  satisfied  with  the  many 
good  things  I  have  heard  in  the  religious  con- 
ferences we  have  held,  since  we  came  here, 
with  the  Quakers. 

"  Brother,  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  why  I 
say  I  am  frightened.  Should  I  lay  my  hands 
on  j'our  presents,  it  would  raise  a  jealousy  in 
the  breasts  of  those  round  about  me,  who 
transact  the  public  business,  and  are  used  to 
receive  presents  on  such  occasions.  It  would 
moreover  be  apt  to  corrupt  my  own  heart, 
and  make  me  proud,  and  others  would  think  I 
wanted  to  bo  a  great  man,  whiclj  is  not  the 
case.  I  think  on  God  who  made  us  :  I  want 
to  be  instructed  in  his  service  and  worship  ;  I 
am  a  great  lover  of  peace,  and  have  never 
been  concerned  in  war  affairs.  I  have  a  sin- 
cere remembrance  of  the  old  friendship  which 
subsisted  between  the  Indians  and  your  fore- 
fathers, and  shall  always  observe  it.  I  love 
mv  brethren  the  F.nglish,  and  they  shall  ever 
find  nic  faithful.  I  was  invited  to  come  down, 
and  for  these  reasons  did  come,  and  not  to 
receive  presents,  which  spoil  and  corrupt  the 


far  as  was  in  their  power,  by  giving  up  the    receivers  of  them.     Many  have  misbehaved 


y  three  which  had  been  among  them,  and 
that  they  now  delivered  them  to  the  governor. 
l?y  a  string  of  wampum  he  further  declar- 
ed,— 

"  Now  we  have  delivered  all   the  captives 


ifler   thcv   have    received  them,  and  many   I 
fear  come  only  to  receive  them." 
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MAKIA    FOX. 

A  Tcstimoiuj  from  Tottenham  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, concerning  Maria  Fox,  who  died  at 
Tottenham  on'the  loth  of  the  First  month, 
1S44,  and  was  buried  there  on  the  23rd  of 
the  same,  being  nearly  51  years  of  age, 
and  a  minister  upwards  of  ticenty  years. 

Ill  reviewing  the  life  and  character  of  this 
our  beloved  deparled  friend,  we  desire  to  bear 
our  teslimony  to  the  sufficiency  of  Divine 
grace,  by  which  siie  was  what  she  was;  to 
set  forth  the  dealings  of  the  Lord  with  iiis 
servant,  and  the  elficacy  of  that  power  which 
sustained  iier,  whilst  passing  through  the  val- 
ley of  the  shadow  of  death. 

Maria  Fox  was  the  daughter  of  Benjamin 
and  Tabitiia  Middleton,  of  Wellingborough, 
in  Northamptonshire  ;  friends  who  honoured 
God  ill  their  lives,  were  honoured  of  Him,  and 
whose  circumspect  example,  and  Christian 
care  and  counsel,  were  eminently  blessed  to 
their  beloved  daughter.  They  exercised  a 
wise  care  in  the  choice  of  her  associates,  and 
enjoined  plainness  of  language  and  attire  as  a 
constituent  part  of  gospel  simplicity  ;  filial 
obedience,  strengthened  by  filial  love,  led  her 
to  yield  ready  submission  to  their  wishes  ;  and 
these  restraints,  which  at  that  period  were 
sometimes  felt  to  be  irksome,  afterwards  ob- 
tained the  assent  of  her  matured  judgment. 
Our  dear  friend  was  early  accustomed  to  use- 
ful domestic  employment,  and  trained  in  habits 
of  order  and  industry.  She  was  of  an  amia- 
ble disposition,  and  possessed  much  natural 
vivacity,  an  ardent  mind,  and  a  warm  imagi- 
nation, pursuing  whatever  she  engaged  in  with 
great  earnestness  and  perseverance.  Her  ju- 
dicious and  watchful  parents  provided  her  with 
suitable  reading,  and  other  means  of  acquir- 
ing useful  knowledge,  and  she  diligently  and 
profitably  availed  herself  of  these  advantages. 
She  delighted  in  contemplating  and  studying 
the  works  of  creative  Wisdom,  with  a  heart 
warmed  with  love  and  gratitude  to  their  al- 
mighty Author;  but  she  felt  that  such  pur- 
suits do  not  satisfy  the  wants  of  an  inirnorlal 
soul.  In  reference  to  this  interesting  period 
of  her  life,  it  is  instructive  to  observe,  how,  in 
deep  humiliation  of  soul,  she  delineates  her 
earlier  days  in  the  following  review  of  the  first 
forty  years  of  her  life. 

1833,  Third  mo.,  30th.— "  This  day,  being 
my  birth-day,  could  not  fail  to  bring  with  it 
many  serious  reflections.  The  charge  of  Mo- 
ses to  the  assembled  tribes  of  Israel,  when  he 
recounted  to  them  the  mighty  acts  of  God, 
has  been  much  in  my  mind.  '  Remember  all 
the  way  by  which  tlie  Lord  thy  God  led  thee 
these  forty  years  in  the  wilderness.'  O  my 
soul  !  thou  art,  indeed,  especially  called  upon 
to  consider  and  to  admire,  with  humble  and 
adoring  gratitude,  the  way  by  which  tliou  hast 
been  led  ;  the  dilliculties,  the  temptations,  the 
deliverances,  and,  above  all,  the  multiplied  and 
abounding  mercies  ihou  hast  experienced. 

"  In  the  ten  years  of  childhood  I  enjoyed 
the  tender  care  of  pious  parents,  whose  unre- 
mitting endeavour  it  was  to  train  up  their 
children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord,  to  introduce  them  early  to  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  by  wise 


and  judicious  culture,  to  prepare  the  soil  of 
the  heart  for  the  operations  of  the  heavenly 
Husbandman.  Being  of  a  high  spirit  arid  vo- 
latile temper,  my  disposition  rendertd  re- 
straint as  needful  as  it  was  irksome,  and  often 
brought  my  tenderly  affectionate  parents  into 
deep  anxiety  on  my  account.  Many  and  fer- 
vent were  their  prayers,  I  doubt  not,  that  I 
might  bo  brought  under  the  regulating  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  be  led  to  sec  the 
beauty  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  ;  and 
these,  their  petitions,  I  have  often  since  consi- 
dered as  the  richest  inheritance  they  could 
bequeath  to  their  children.  Vei-y  early  was 
my  heart  made  sensible  of  the  love  of  God, 
and  strong  desires  were  at  times  raised  in  my 
soul  to  become  one  of  his  children.  But  not- 
withstanding these  good  impressions,  and  my 
love  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  I  read 
much  and  with  great  delight,  the  next  ten 
years  were,  for  the  most  part,  years  of  incon- 
sideration  and  levity.  In  the  course  of  them 
we  were  deprived  of  our  excellent  mother, 
whose  example  was  peculiarly  instructive, 
and  her  counsels  prudent,  judicious,  and  affec- 
tionate. My  thoughts  often  recur,  with  bitter 
anguish,  to  the  few  years  which  immediately 
followed  her  death,  when  I  might  have  afford- 
ed so  much  solace  to  my  tender  and  deeply- 
sorrowing  lather,  had  but  my  heart  been  duly 
subjected  to  the  restraining  power  of  the  cross 
of  Christ :  and  O !  what  cause  have  1  to 
adore  the  preventing  grace  which  saved  my 
feet  from  the  path  of  destruction,  at  a  time 
when  my  own  folly  and  inconsideration  would 
have  made  me  an  easy  prey  of  our  soul's  ene- 
my ;  then,  perhaps,  were  those  prayei-s  of  my 
beloved  parents,  which  had  for  so  many  years 
been  offered  up,  permitted  to  descend  on  their 
unworthy  child,  in  the  blessing  of  that  God 
who  hearcth  and  answerelh  prayer,  and  who 
in  his  tender  mercy  was  pleased  to  tollow  me 
with  the  reproofs  of  instruction. 

"  The  ten  years  subsequent  to  this  were 
years  of  chastisement  and  discipline,  variously 
administered.  Our  inestimable  father  was 
takerr  from  us,  under  circumstances  which, 
even  now,  move  every  feeling  within  mc, 
when  they  are  vividly  brought  to  remem- 
brance. After  his  redeemed  spirit  had  joined 
its  beloved  companion  in  the  world  of  rest  and 
purity,  a  series  of  trials,  some  of  my  own  pro- 
curing, for  want  of  prayerful  dependence  on 
an  Almighty  Saviour;  some,  more  directly 
in  the  course  of  providential  dispensation, 
were  made  the  means  of  humbling  and  soften- 
ing, in  some  degree,  my  hard,  obdurate  heart. 
I  was  brought  to  feel  my  own  sinfulness,  help- 
lessness, and  misery,  and  to  cry,  I  humbly 
trust  in  sincerity  of  soul,  '  God  be  merciful  to 
me  a  sinner;'  to  lie  prostrate  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  mv  compassionate  Saviour,  and  in  a 
precious  feeling  of  resignation  to  his  will,  to 
beg  that  he  would  do  with  me  whatsoever 
seemed  good  in  his  sight.  Then  was  the  love 
of  Christ  felt  to  be  a  constraining  principle, 
and  after  many  deep  conflicts  of  s|)irit,  1  was 
made  to  bow  before  the  Lord,  and  brought  to 
a  willingness  to  testify  to  others  what  He  had 
done  for  my  soul.  In  our  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing at  Poole,  a  few  days  after  the  completion 
of  my  thirtieth  year,  I  first  spoke  in  the  cha- 


racter of  a  minister.  The  sweet  peace  I  was 
permitted  to  enjoy  lorn  short  time  afterwards, 
no  language  can  describe  ;  a  sense  of  the  par- 
doning love  of  God,  i.n  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord, 
seemed  to  swallow  up  my  spirit,  and  leave  no- 
thing to  disturb  the  soul's  repose  on  his  infin- 
ite, everlasting  mercy.  '  Bless  the  Lord,  O 
my  soul,  and  all  that  is  within  me,  bless  his 
holy  name.  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and 
forget  not  all  his  benefits.' 

"  And  now  what  shall  I  say  of  the  last  ten 
years  ?  What  a  record  would  they  present 
of  the  faithfulness  of  God,  of  the  tender  care 
and  matchless  mercy  of  my  covenant  Lord 
and  Saviour,  and  of  my  own  ingratitude,  un- 
faithfulness, and  negligence  !  My  cup,  has, 
indeed,  been  made  to  overfiow  with  blessings. 
To  me  belongeth  only  blushing  and  confusion 
of  face,  but  I  trust  I  may  acknowledge,  with 
reverent  gratitude,  that  to  these  temporal 
mercies  my  Heavenly  Father,  in  his  abound- 
ing goodness,  has  been  pleased  to  supera<ld 
somewhat  of  the  blessings  of  the  heaven  above, 
to  shosv  me  more  clearly  the  sinfulness  and 
depravity  of  my  own  heart,  and  to  give  me 
str-onger  and  fuller  views  of  the  glory  of  that 
gospel,  which  is  the  'power  of  God  unto  sal- 
vation to  every  one  that  bclievetli  :'  hen^  then 
let  me  set  up  an  Ebenczer,  and  say,  '  Hilher- 
to  hath  the  Lord  helped  me.'  Whether  days 
or  years  may  be  added  to  the  fleeting  span  of 
life,  is  knowir  only  to  Him  who  seeth  the  end 
from  the  beginning  :  wonderful  in  counsel  and 
excellent  in  working,  He  docth  all  things 
well  :  to  this  only  wise  God,  our  Saviour,  I 
desire  to  commit  myself  and  those  dearest  lo 
me." 

Soon  after  the  death  of  her  mother,  the 
health  of  our  dear  friend  became  very  deli- 
cate,  and  continued  so  with  some  variation 
through  the  remainder  of  her  life.  In  the 
apprehension  that  a  change  of  residence  might 
prove  beneficial,  she  removed,  in  the  year 
1821,  with  her  only  and  beloved  sister,  Han- 
nah Middleton,  to  Southampton.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  her  benevolent  heart  was  often 
brought  to  feel  deeply  for  the  poor  and  the 
afllicted,  and  she  was  actively  engaged  in  ef- 
forts to  alleviate  their  sufTerings,  and  to  im- 
prove their  nioral  condition.  In  1825  she 
was  acknowledged  as  a  minister,  and  in  the 
following  year,  in  company  with  her  sister, 
and  her  valued  relative,  Ann  Alexander,  she 
visited  some  parts  of  Holland  and  Germany, 
as  well  as  the  Friends  of  Pyrmont  and  Min- 
den,  and  was  afterwards  engaged  in  further 
religious  service. 

(To  lie  cniicludcd.) 

LOSS  IS  LOSS. 
It  mav  be  well  to  advert  to  a  very  preva- 
lent error  of  the  popular  mind  with  regard  to 
insurance.  When  any  great  fire  takes  place, 
such  as  those  which  have  lately  happened  in 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  the  paragraphist 
usually  closes  his  account  of  it  with  the  con- 
soling words,  "  We  are  happy  to  learn  that 
the  property  was  insured  to  the  amount  of 
£30, 000,  which  will  nearly  cover  the  whole 
loss!"  The  reader,  previously  much  distress- 
ed by  the  details  of  the  event,  now  cheers  up, 
and  goes  on  to  the  next  pai-agraph   with  a  re- 
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assured  mind,  thinking  to  himself,  "  Well, 
after  all,  there's  no  loss;  that  's  a  blessing  !" 
So  also,  when  it  is  stated  that  tlie  average  loss 
of  British  shipping  per  annum  reaches  about 
two  and  a  half  millions,  and  is  attended  by  the 
average  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  lives,  the  pub- 
lic mourns  for  the  poor  men  who  have  perish- 
ed in  the  cause  of  mercantile  enterprise,  but 
takes  complacent  views  of  the  pecuniary  part 
of  the  calamity,  for  "  all  that  comes  upon  the 
underwriters,  you  know."  Because  the  own- 
ers of  the  property  are  not  the  losers,  because 
the  loss  comes  upon  a  company  of  insurers,  it 
is  supposed  by  the  bulk  of  the  public  to  be  no 
loss  at  all.  Now  the  fact  is,  that  the  houses 
burnt,  and  the  ships  sunk  or  dashed  to  pieces, 
with  all  the  goods  concerned  in  both  instances, 
are  as  much  lost  in  the  one  case  as  the  other. 
The  loss  is  not  concentrated,  as  it  would  have 
been  in  early  times,  upon  one  or  a  iew  per- 
sons, but  it  is  fully  and  unequivocally  a  loss 
nevertheless — that  is,  a  destruction  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  human  industry,  and  a  diminution  of 
the  possessions  of  the  community  ;  the  only 
difference  is,  in  its  being  diffused  over  a  large 
surface.  How  truly  loss  is  loss  to  insurers, 
could,  we  believe,  be  most  pathetically  shown 
in  the  state  of  several  companies  for  sea-risks 
at  the  present  time,  suflering,  as  they  are, 
from  the  unusual  amount  of  maritime  disaster 
which  has  marked  the  last  three  years.  It  is 
easy,  with  a  little  reflection,  to  see  how  the 
loss  of  capital  to  the  shareholders  in  such  con- 
cerns will  tell  upon  the  public  interest,  as  all 
diminutions  of  the  capital  of  a  country  are  so 
much  taken  from  the  means  of  employing  la- 
bour and  producing  further  wealth.  And  it  is 
equally  easy  to  see  bow  even  the  owners  of 
shipping,  however  fully  they  may  insure,  have 
an  interest  in  minimizing  loss  at  sea,  as  the 
smaller  the  average  of  such  loss,  the  smaller 
must  be  the  premiums  required  for  insuring 
sea  property.  The  losses,  therefore,  of  ma- 
rine and  fire  insurance  companies,  are  losses 
in  which  the  public  is  reasonably  called  to 
sympathize,  and  which  it  is  their  interest  to 
see  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  amount. 
— Chambers's  Journal. 

Water-melon  Syrup.  —  Uriah  Johnson,  a 
citizen  of  Carolina,  has  extracted  from  water- 
melons a  syrup  equal  to  molasses,  which  would 
produce  sugar  of  good  quality.  The  syrup  is 
obtained  by  boiling  the  juice  three  hours  in  a 
common  iron  pot,  eight  gallons  making  one 
gallon  of  excellent  syrup.  lie  thinks  one 
acre  of  common  sand-hill  land  would  produce 
water-melons  enough  to  make  200  gallons  of 
syrup  equal  to  the  best  molasses.  The  refuse 
of  the  melon  makes  capital  food  for  hogs,  and 
thus  nothing  is  lost. 

Tracts. — The  New  York  City  Tract  So- 
ciety employs  twelve  city  missionaries,  and 
has  the  gratuitous  services  of  about  1100 
monthly  distributors.  The  gratuitous  issnes 
of  tracts  have  amounted  to  about  7,000,000 
pages  in  five  months.  Thirteen  steam  power 
presses,  (equal  to  between  30  and  40  common 
printing  presses,)  are  employed  in  the  society's 
work. 


For"  The  Friend." 
MEMORIES  OF  THE  PAST. 

Oh,  why  are  the  warm  spring?  of  memory  gushing, 

As  the  &ouI  in  its  sadness  is  scanning  tiie  paBt? 
Or  why  is  a  deep  tide  of  tenderness  rushing, 

As  tancy  recalls  what  we  linew  could  not  last  ? 
And  why  have  ihe  feelings  that  fondly  were  cherished, 

Ueconie  as  tlie  things  which  once  were,  and  are  not  ? 
Or  why  should  we  mourn  o'er  the  hopes  that  have  per- 
ished, 

Hopes  so  dear  to  our  hearts  they  can  ne'er  be  forgot. 

'Tis,  that  shadows  have  fallen  where  skies  once  were 
brightest, 
And  dark  clouds  obscured  scenes  once  brilliant  and 
fair, 
'Tis  that  sorrow  hath  touched  the  young  hearts  that 
were  lightest, 
And  the  bright  dreams  of  childhood  have  melted  in 
air. 

Still  memory's  revealingsare  treasured  and  loved. 
And  dear  are  the  sources  of  smiles  and  of  tears, 

For  e'en  when  the  frailties  of  earth  we  have  proved, 
We  cling  to  the  ties  of  our  earlier  years. 

O,  warm  were  the  feelings  and  brilliant  the  fancies, 
That  clustered  around  us  in  youth's  sunny  prime, 

Nor  could  we  a  sijadow  discern  in  the  glances 
Which  often  were  thrown  on  the  dial  oi'time. 

Years  Inng  since  have  sobered  the  gay  retrospection 
Which  once  we  could  take  of  the  days  that  are  Hcd  ; 

And  is  there  nought  left  save  Ihe  s;id  recollection 
Of  the  blossoms  we  loved  which  lie  withered  and 
dead  ? 

Yes,  if  Faith  shall  attend  as  our  day  is  declining. 
And  Hope  plume  her  pinions  still  hovering  near. 

Love,  radiant  and  warm  as  the  summer-sun  shining. 
Shall  illumine  the  close  of  our  earthly  career. 

A. 


Is  thy  heart  yet  unbroken?  give  it  to  thy 
Creator,  with  a  desire  it  may  be  broken  ;  and 
if  he  break  it,  thou  shalt  not  repent  thy  gift. 
— Leishton. 


THE    FRIESTD. 


TENTH  MONTH,  19,  1844. 


INDIANA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

From  a  letter  received  from  a  member  of 
Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing information  relative  to  their  late  annu- 
al assembly.  The  meeting  commenced  the 
3d  instant,  closed  on  the  6lh,  and  was  in- 
teresting and  satisfactory.  Our  friend  John 
Pease  was  in  attendance. 

"  The  report  of  the  Indian  Committee, 
which  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  Shawnees 
and  neighbouring  tribes  were  likely  to  suffer 
much  from  the  almost  lotal  failure  of  their 
crops,  caused  by  great  rains  and  high  waters, 
called  forth  much  feeling."  A  Friend,  who 
has  recently  returned  from  among  the  In- 
dians, "  informed  the  meeting  that  there  are 
five  nations  or  tribes  of  Indians,  within  twen- 
ty miles  of  Friends'  establishment  among  the 
Shawnees,  —  that  the  crops  of  ruost  of  these 
were  almost  entirely  destroyed,  and  that  many 
are  at  present  subsisting  on  roots  and  berries. 
When  impelled  by  hunger,  they  come  in  largo 
companies  to  Friends'  establishment  to  beg 
bread."  From  Ihe  account  given  by  this 
Priend  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  it  appears  that 
Friends' settlement  there  had  exerted  a  bene- 


ficial influence  on  the  Shawnees.  This  was 
manifested  in  an  improvement  of  their  social 
condition,  and  in  their  having,  (at  least  many 
of  them,)  adopted  the  views  of  Friends  on  the 
subjects  of  war,  slavery,  and  temperance. 

Their  Meeting  for  Sufferings  had  prepared 
a  short  account  of  the  Hicksite  separation, 
which  was  read  in  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
referred  back  to  the  meeting  that  prepared  it, 
for  publication. 

Evening  School  for  Coloured  "Women. 

The  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Free 
Instruction  of  Coloured  Women,  have  reopen- 
ed their  School  at  the  usual  place,  in  the  Se- 
cond story  of  school-house  on  Willing's  alley, 
where  applications  for  admission  can  be  made 
to  the  teacher,  on  each  evening,  from  Third 
to  Sixth-day,  inclusive. 

Phila.,  Tenth  month,  1844. 

WEST    TOWN    SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Term  will  commence  on  Se- 
cond-day, the  28th  instant,  and  stages  will  be 
provided,  as  usual,  to  convey  the  children  to 
the  school,  which  will  leave  the  office,  sign  of 
the  VVhite  Horse,  Callowhill  above  Fifth  street, 
on  Sixth-dav,  the  25th  instant,  at  8  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  whore  the  names  of  Ihe  children  are 
requested  to  be  entered,  in  a  book  kept  for  the 
purpose,  before  that  time. 

Parents,  and  others,  who  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  benefit  of  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  Ibis  Institution,  would  do  well  to  for- 
ward their  names  early  to  the  Superintendent, 
Pennock  Passmore,  at  the  school  ;  or  to  the 
treasurer,  Joseph  Snowdon,  No.  84  Mulberry 
street. 

Phila.,  Tenth  month,  1844. 

WEST   NOTTINGHAM   SCHOOL 

FOR  GIKLS. 

The  Summer  Term  will  close  with  an  Ex- 
amination, on  Sixth-day,  the  18th  inst.  The 
Winter  Term  will  commence  on  Second-day, 
the  4lh  of  next  month.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion comprises  the  usual  branches  of  a  solid 
English  education.  Persons  intending  to  en- 
ter their  children  as  boarders  the  ensuing 
term,  are  desired  to  make  early  application, 
before  the  seats  are  given  to  day  scholars. 

Price  of  board  and  tuition  per  quarter,  of 
twelve  weeks,  twenty-three  dollars. 

Stationery  furnished  at  the  usual  prices. 

Address,  William  Waring, 

Rising  Sun,  Cecil  co.,  Md. 


Died,  on  the  6th  of  Ninth  monlli,  1S1.1,  Maria,  wife 
of  Robert  Hulloway,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  her  age, 
a  member  of  Guernsey  particular  and  Flushing  i\Ionth- 
ly  Meeting,  Ohio.  The  patient  resignation  mnnilLsIcd 
through  her  distressing  illness,  and  the  peaceful  slate 
of  her  mind  to  the  close  of  life,  give  reason  tn  linpe, 
that  her  robes  Iiaving  been  washed  and  made  white  in 
tlie  blood  of  the  Lanib,  her  redeemed  spirit  is  in  the 
enjoyment  of  an  unspeakable  reward,  an  inheritance 
with  the  righteous  of  all  generations. 
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For  "The  Friend." 
THE  LAND  OF  ISRAEL. 

(.Continued  from  page  26.) 

"  If  we  look  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  when 
it  attained  to  its  highest  glory  in  ancient 
times,  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon, 
the  fact  presents  itself  to  view  that  the  land 
of  Israel,  as  peopled  by  tiie  seed  of  Jacob, 
was  far  from  being  commensurate  witli 
the  promised  inheritance,  within  the  bounds 
of  which  other  nations  still  remained.  The 
very  conquests  of  David  give  proof  how  nu- 
merous and  powerful  these  were.  But  the 
Philistines,  and  other  enemies  of  Israel,  held 
possession  of  their  own  territories,  which 
were  expressly,  and  by  name,  included  in  the 
covenant,  as  given  by  the  Lord  to  Israel. 
Two  or  three  verses  need  but  to  bo  read,  to 
prove  beyond  contradiction — exxept  Scripture 
be  contradicted — that  the  conditional  promises 
of  the  covenant  made  with  the  Israelites 
failed  because  of  their  unfaithfulness  ;  and  at 
no  time,  not  even  when  Solomon's  kingdom 
was  in  its  highest  glory,  were  those  promises 
completed.  '  I  will  send  an  angel  before 
thee  ;  and  I  will  drive  out  the  Canaauite,  the 
Amorite,  and  the  Hittite,  and  the  Perizzite, 
the  Hivite,  and  the  .Tebusile,'  &c.,  (ExoJ. 
xxxiii.  2.)  '  Observe  thou  that  which  I  com- 
mand thee  this  day  :  behold,  I  drive  out  be- 
fore thee  the  Amorite,  and  the  Canaanite,  and 
the  Hittite,'  &c.  (Exod.  xxxiv.  11.)  '  Tliere 
shall  no  man  be  able  to  stand  before  thee,  un- 
til thou  have  destroyed  them.'  (Deut.  vii. 
24.)  Yet  of  these  very  nations  we  read 
again,  '  All  the  people  that  were  left  of  the 
Amorites,  Hittites,  Perizzites,  Hivites,  and 
Jebuzites,  which  were  not  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  their  children  that  were  left  after  them 
in  the  land,  ichom  the  children  of  Israel  also 
were  not  able  utterly  to  destroy,  upon  these 
did  Solomon  levy  a  tribute.'  "  (1  Kings,  ix.  20, 
21.) 

"  Solomon's  reign,  compared  to  others,  was 
peaceful.  '  Judah  and  Israel  dwelt  safely 
from  Dan  even  to  Beershebu,  all  the  days  of 
Solomon.'  (1  Kings,  iv.  25.)  But  these  were 
still  the  limits  of  the  land,  within  which  they 
drt'elt  as  their  own.  The  sceptre  was  swayed 
from  th6  throne  in  Jerusalem  over  all  Israel 


only  during  these  two  reigns.  But  a  king 
did  not  reign  in  righteousness  then.  David 
transgressed,  and  brought  a  pestilence  on  the 
land.  He  sinned  yet  more,  and  for  a  season 
was  a  fugitive  from  his  capital.  Solomon's 
heart  was  turned  from  the  God  of  Israel  ; 
and  the  Lord  was  angry  with  him.  He  rais- 
ed up  adversaries  to  Solomon, — Hadad  the 
Edomile,  and  llezon,  who  reigned  in  Damas- 
cus, and  was  an  adversary  to  Israel  all  the 
days  of  Solomon.  And  even  Jeroboam,  Sol- 
omon's servant,  lifted  up  his  hand  against  the 
king;  and  to  him  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was 
given,  when,  according  to  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  it  was  rent  out  of  the  hand  of  Solo- 
mon's son.  (1  Kings,  xi.  9.  12.  14,  2.3,  26.) 

"  But  the  law  was  the  shadow  of  good  things 
to  come,  though  not  the  very  substance  of  the 
things.  (Heb.  x.  1.)  And  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  in  its  ancient  glory,  was  a  shadow  of 
the  kingdom  yet  to  be  restored  to  Israel, 
when  as  assuredly  as  the  covenant  with  the  Is- 
raelites was  broken,  and  its  curses  came  u[)on 
them,  the  covenant  with  Abraham  shall  be 
fulfilled,  and  its  blessings,  in  lighting  upon 
Israel  at  last,  shall  be  spread  throughout  the 
world.  Though  the  nations  which  remained 
within  the  bounds  of  Israel's  promised  inheri- 
tance were  never  driven  beyond  them,  nor  ut- 
terly destroyed  by  the  Israelites,  yet  the  sha- 
dow of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  as  that  king- 
dom shall  be  finally  restored,  reached  to  the 
utmost  borders  of  the  land  from  the  high 
throne  of  the  house  of  David,  which  was  set 
up  in  Jerusalem.  '  Glorious  things'  are  writ- 
ten of  that  city,  which  comport  not  at  all  with 
any  more  straitened  borders  than  the  God  of 
Jerusalem  has  assigned.  When  that  throne 
was  first  established,  which  the  Lord,  accord- 
ing to  his  covenant  with  David,  shall  build  up 
to  all  generations,  and  when  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  was  set  up  in  Jerusalem,  David  smote 
the  Philistines  and  subdued  them  ;  (2  Sam. 
v.  17 — 25;  viii.  1;  1  Chron.  xviii.  1,)  he 
smote  the  Moabites,  and  they  became  Dav- 
id's servants  ;  he  smote  also  liadadezer,  the 
son  of  Rehab,  king  of  Zobah,  as  he  icenl  to 
recover  his  border  at  the  river  Eujihrates.  (2 
Sam.  viii.  2,  3  ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  3.)  He  smote 
the  Syrians,  and  he  put  garrisons  in  Syria  of 
Damascus;  he  took  the  shields  of  gold  that 
were  on  the  servants  of  Hadadezer,  and 
brought  them  to  Jerusalem,  and  from  Betah 
and  from  Berothai,  cities  of  Hadadezer,  King 
David  took  exceeding  much  brass.  (2  Sam. 
viii.  5 — 8  ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  5 — 8.)  Toi,  king 
of  Ilamath,  sent  his  son  to  salute  him,  and  to 
bless  him,  and  he  brought  with  him  vessels  of 
silver,  and  gold,  and  brass.  These,  and  the 
spoils  of  Syria  and  of  Moab,  of  Ammon,  of 
the  Philistines,  of  Amalek,  and  of  the  king  of 
Zobah,  he  dedicated  to  the  Lord.  (2  Sam.  viii. 


11  ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  9 — 13.)  Throughout  all 
Edom  he  put  garrisons,  and  all  they  of  Edom 
became  David's  servants.  (2  Sam.  viii.  14; 
1  Chron.  xviii.  13.)  When  the  various  na- 
tions were  subdued,  or  owned  his  supremacy, 
the  scriptural  record  immediately  alter  says, 
'  So  David  reigned  over  all  Israel,  and  execu- 
ted judgment  and  justice  in  all  his  dominions.' 
Other  nations  than  the  seed  of  Jacob  dwelt 
within  its  borders.  Though  very  much  land 
remained  to  be  possessed  as  in  the  days  of 
Joshua,  countries  which  Israel  did  not  fully 
possess  or  people,  and  from  which  their  ene- 
mies were  never  driven  out,  owned  the  su- 
preme sovereignty  of  David,  and  did  him  hom- 
age. And  though  the  Euphrates  watered  not 
the  land  of  Israel,  but  the  kingdom  of  Hada- 
dezer, that  great  river  was  the  border  of  Da- 
vid's dominion. 

"  So  was  it  also  with  Solomon.  The  twelve 
tribes  united  under  him  were  but  one  people 
in  the  midst  of  many.  Ilis  kingdom,  like  that 
of  his  father  David,  extended  far  beyond  the 
land  actually  occupied  and  possessed  by  the 
Israelites;  and  he  exercised  a  nominal  or  real 
sovereignty  over  all  the  regions  which  the 
Lord  had  given  to  the  seed  of  Jacob.  Solo- 
mon reigned  over  all  the  kings  from  the  Eu- 
phrates unto  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  and 
to  the  border  of  Egypt;  they  brought  pre- 
sents, and  served  Solomon  all  the  days  of  his 
life.  He  had  dominion  over  all  the  region  on 
this  side  the  river  (Euphrates)  from  Tipzah 
unto  Azzah,  over  all  the  kings  on  this  side  of 
the  river.  (1  Kings,  iv.  21—24  ;  2  Chron.  ix. 
2G.)  Solomon  went  to  Hamath-Zobath,  and 
prevailed  against  it.  And  he  built  Tadnior 
in  the  wilderness,  and  Hamath,  and  all  tho 
store-cities  which  he  built  in  Hamath,  and  in 
Lebanon,  and  throughout  all  the  land  of  his 
dominion.  (2  Chron.  viii.  3 — 6.)  He  made  a 
navy  of  ships  in  Ezion-gebcr,  whicli  is  beside 
Elo'th,  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the 
land  of  Edom.  (1  Kings,  ix.  20  ;  2  Chron. 
viii.  17.)  And  he  laid  a  tribute  of  bond- 
service upon  the  children  of  the  Amorites, 
Hittites,  Perizzites,  Hivites  and  Jebusites, 
which  were  left  in  theland,  whom,  as  em- 
phatically stated,  the  children  of  Israel  were 
not  able  utterly  to  destroy.  (1  Kings,  ix.  21  ; 
2Chron.  viii.  7,  8.) 

"  But  neither  in  tho  reign  of  David  nor 
Solomon  were  their  enemies  driven  out  before 
the  children  of  Israel,  whose  proper  bounds 
wore  still  the  same  as  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  Joshua.  For  when  the  fullest  limits,  re- 
corded in  scriptural  history,  were  assigned  to 
the  kingdom  over  which  those  nionarclis 
reio-ned,  it  is  added,  as  descriptive  even  of  the 
farther  glory  of  Solomon's  reign,  and  Judah 
and  Israel  dwelt  safely,  every  man  under  his 
vine  and  under  his  fig-tree, /rom  Dan  even  to 
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Beersheba,  all  the  days  of  Solomon.  (1  Kings,  "  The  River  of  Egypt,   from   which   to  the 
iv.  25.)  '  j  Euphrates  the  inheritance  of  Israel  extends, 

"  The  extent  of  the  covenanted  inheritance  might  at  once  and  universally,  without  an  ex- 
may  therefore  be  seen,  not  in  the  land  of  /s-  planatory  word,  be  identified  with  the  Nile, 
rael  of  old,  but  in  the  domi«io«  of  Solomon,  which  is  emphatically  and  exclusively,  as 
including  all  the  lands  of  tributary  kings,  from  known  to  all  the  world,  the  river  of  Egypt. 
the  land  of  Haiiiath,  its  king  in  the  number,  But  because  the  Holy  Land,  as  possessed  by 
to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea;  and  from  the  the  Israelites  in  ancient  times,  never  reached 
border  of  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates,  including  to  Egypt,  and  the  Nile  never  formed  its  boun- 
all  the  kings  on  the  west  side  of  that  river,  dary,  the  brook  Besor,  in  the  land  of  I'hilistia, 
But  the  borders  of  Judah  andlsrael,  viz.  Dan  a  mere  streamlet  compared  to  the  Nile,  and 
and  Beersheba,  within  which  the  children  of  sometimes  nearly,  if  not  altogether  dry  in 
Israel  dwelt  in  safety,  were  not  the  borders  of  summer,  without  being  transported  to  its  bor- 
Solomon's  dominion;  and  no  more  are  they  ders,  has  heen  exahed  into  the  river  of  Egypt. 
the  borders  of  Israel's  decreed  and  destined  If  the  terms  of  the  covenant  be  not  altogether 
inheritance.  The  terms  of  the  Abraharaic 'disregarded,  such  an  opinion  is  unworthy  of 
covenant  rise  far  higher  than  the  record  of  confutation,  as  a  brook,  were  it  even  worthy 
Solomon's  reign.  In  them  there  is  no  word  of  being  the  boundary  of  a  large  kingdom, 
of  nations  that  should  not  be  driven  out;  nor  cannot,  while  flowing  only  in  one  country,  be 
of  any  other  kingdom  than  that  of  Israel  the  river  of  another  which  it  never  reaches 
alone,  from  the  river  of  Egypt  to  the  river 
Euphrates.  But  the  sovereignty  which  he 
exercised  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  his  domin- 
ion, reaching  to  the  heaven-appointed  borders, 
give  a  practical  illustration  of  the  extent  of 
the   inheritance  of  Israel,  whenever,  in  the 


(TobecoMtinued.) 


From  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 
SCHOHARIE  CAVE. 
We  publish  the  following  description  of  this 


completion  of  the  covenant,  aH  these  conntriJjf^"^^y  discovered  subterranean  region,  and 
shall  be  the  land  o(  theW  possession.  David  of  an  excursion  of  two  young  gentlemen  of 
and  Solomon  acknowledged  no  other' borders', 'h>s  cly  withm  it.  It  may  perhaps  tempt 
than  the  borders  of  Egypt,  the  Euphrates,  the  '  some  of  our  readers  to  follow  the  footsteps  ot 
Red  Sea,  and  Hamath  ;  and  none  who  look  as /he  travellers  on  their  tour  ot  exploration. 


they  did  to  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  with 
Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  can  acknow- 
ledge limits  more  circumscribed.  And  the 
spirit  of  faith  breaks  through  the  bonds  wit 


Extract  from  a  letter,  dated 

TrcntcnFalls,  Sept.  21,  1814. 
"  On   our   way   to   this   place,  we  left  the 
great  western  route  at  Schenectady,  that  we 


which  a  false  theory  concerning  the  limits  of  might  visit  the  cave  recently  discovered  and 
Israel  has  fettered  inquiry;  and  gives  fulT  explored  in  the  town  of  Schoharie.  It  is  but 
freedom  to  read  the  words  as  they  are  writ-  twenty-two  miles  from  Schenectady,  and  is  ea- 
ten, and  to  seek  the  '  borders' where  they  are  sily  accessible  fiom  that  place,  by  a  road 
to  be  found,  in  the  utmost  bounds  of  Solomon's ,  which  passes,  first  across  the  Mohawk  valley, 
dominion.  and   then    through   a  bold  range  of  hills  con- 

"  At  no  other  time  did  the  Israelites  so  ful-  iiected  with  the  Kaatskills,  which  exhibit  a 
ly  possess  their  promised  inheritance  as  in  the  great  deal  of  fine  upland  scenery, 
days  of  Solomon.  After  his  death  the  glory  j  Although  several  small  caves  in  the  lime- 
of  Israel  was  greatly  diminished;  and  the  stone  of  these  mountains  have  been  known  for 
kingdom  was  rent  in  twain,  'i'he  seed  of  Ja-  many  years,  none  of  any  size  were  ever  dis- 
cob,  a  divided  and  often  mutually  conflicting 'covered  till  1842.  In  the  summer  of  that 
people,  did  cleave  to  the  remnant  of  the  na- '  year,  —  Ilowe,  who  had  not  long  resided  in 
tions  tiiat  were  left  around  them,  and  forsook  i  that  vicinity,  was  induced  to  enter  and  ex- 
the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers.  Ephraim  vex- [  plore  what  was  called  a  blow-hole,  near  the 
ed  Judah,  and  Judah  Ephraim.     The  tide  ofj  Robleskill  Creek.     This  was  a  fissure  in  the 


conquest,  renewed  by  David,  was  turned  back, 
and  never  rose  so  high  again.  The  enemies 
of  Israel  prevailed.  The  inheritance  which 
the  Lord  had  given  them,  they  lost.  Eph- 
raim was  given  up  to  his  idols,  and  fell  in  his 
iniquity.  Ten  tribes  were  destroyed  from  ofl' 
the  land  of  Israel  ;  and  their  place  was  occu- 
])ied  by  aliens  from  their  commonwealth. 
Judah  never  regained  what  Ephraim  had  lost. 
And  fiir  the  perfect  completion  of  the  cove- 
nant of  God  with  their  fathers,  in  respect  to 
the  extent  as  well  as  the  perpetuity  of  the  pro- 
mised inheritance,  we   must  look  to  the  days 


earth,  from  which  cold  air  rushed  in  the  sum- 
mer months,  so  veliemeiitly  as  to  blow  the 
leaves  and  twigs  quite  away  from  its  entrance. 
In  winter,  as  strong  a  current  blew  in. 

Howe,  having  satisfied  himself  that  the  ca- 
vity was  a  large  one,  prepared  himself  to  ex- 
plore it,  and  entered  alone,  with  a  lamp  in  one 
hand  and  a  gun  in  the  other.  The  gun  prov- 
ed useless.  But  after  some  delay  in  the  build- 
ding  of  a  boat,  a  two  or  three  miles'  journey 
showed  him  the  beautii's  of  a  curious  and  ex- 
tensive cavern.  He  soon  after  established  an 
Inn   near   the  spot  for  the  accommodation  of 


whim  '  Juilah  and  Ephraim  shall  be  one  in  the  curious  ;  and  made,  and  still  makes  exca- 
the  hands  of  tin;  Lord,'  and  when,  according  valions  and  other  arrangements  to  facilitate 
to  the  neiD  division  of  the  land,  as  defined   by   the  journey  through  tin;  cave. 


Ez''kiel,  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  one 
well  as  another,  .•iluill  inherit  the  land,  (Ezi:k. 
xlvii.  13,  11,)  from  the  river  of  Egypt  to  the 
great  river  Euphrates." 

Section  ^J  treats  of  the  River  of  Egypt. — 


C.  and  I,  with  two  other  gentlemen,  and  a 
guide,  made  as  careful  a  survey  of  it  as  seven 
hours  spent  in  it  would  permit.  In  that  time 
we  advanced  as  fiir  in  it  as  any  parly  had  ever 
gone,  visiting  one  new  chamber  indeed,  thus 


travelling  a  distance  of  about  six  miles  and 
back  ;  while  we  were  able  to  examine  several 
lateral  passages.  A  strange  enough  under- 
taking it  is.  A  day  spent  beneath  the  earth 
would  itself  be  extraordinary  enough.  But  as 
we  travelled  on,  we  constantly  met  surprises 
and  sudden  changes  and  novelties,  which  were 
perfectly  in  keeping  with  an  underground  lite 
perhaps,  but  which  suggest  in  the  recollection 
more  of  the  Arabian  Nights' labours  and  won- 
ders, than  of  the  matter-of-fact  manners  and 
customs  of  the  worthy  Dutch  county  of  Scho- 
harie. 

Thus — to  speak  only  of  the  labours  of  the 
day, — (for  day  it  was,  though  I  shall  always 
think  of  it  as  seven  hours  of  successive  con- 
centrated midnights,) — soon  after  we  entered, 
we  passed  painfully  enough,  on  hands  and 
knees,  with  heads  down  bent,  through  a  tun- 
nel eleven  rods  long.  Its  top  is  smooth,  but 
its  floor  is  very  rough, — and  the  pilgrimage  is 
a  very  hard  one.  We  had  scarcely  emerged 
from  it  when  we  embarked  in  a  little  skifl'and 
sailed  across  a  black  Styx,  under  as  black  a 
vault,  as  easily  as  Sinbad  the  sailor  under  si- 
milar circumstances.  More  easily  in  fact,  for 
]  think  he  struck  his  head  several  times.  We 
left  this  luxurious  navigation,  and  C.  and  I 
set  out  on  a  trip,  if  trip  it  can  be  called,  to  see 
a  water-fall  whose  murmurs  we  heard  far  be- 
low. The  guide  told  us  the  way,  but  declined 
accompanj'ing  us,  as  we  could  not  lose  our- 
selves, and  so  sat  down  to  await  our  return. 
Down  we  went,  through  a  passage  so  narrow 
and  so  low  that  we  could  not  turn  round  after 
we  had  entered  it  ;  so  low  that  we  could  only 
lie  at  length  in  it.  Wo  to  the  faint  heart, 
and  to  those  behind  or  before  him.  Down  we 
went,  at  an  angle  of  perhaps  ten  degrees, — 
hands  first, — then  heads, — through  nine  or 
ten  rods  of  it.  Then  another  change  to  a 
roomy  nook,  with  rough  rocks  tumbled  in  all 
around — and  this  dashing,  babbling  stream 
jumping  over  them.  We  wondered  at  it,  tas- 
ted of  it,  traced  it,  and  left  it  to  wind  our 
snail-like  passage  up  again.  Hardly  ten  min- 
utes after  we  were  in  a  gallery  perhaps  half  a 
mile  long,  and  thirty  or  torly  feet  wide  and 
high.  And  so  from  moment  to  moment,  or 
from  hour  to  hour,  the  cavern  changed  from 
the  most  tiresome  and  disagreeable  creeping 
passages,  to  halls  or  passages  of  wonderful 
grandeur  or  beauty. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  describe  in  detail 
these  several  rooms  or  passages.  The  jour- 
ney is  one  which  must  be  remembered  to  be 
understood,  and  I  would  as  soon  try  to  de- 
scribe six  miles  of  a  rocky  sea-shore,  as  the 
precise  turns  and  ramificalions  of  our  journey. 
The  hall  which  seemed  to  me  the  strangest, 
and  the  most  beautiful  of  all  of  them,  is  that 
which  is  called  the  Rotunda.  I  suppose  it  is 
not  more  than  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  but  one 
cannot  estimate  distance  in  recollecting  such 
proportions.  It  is  cased  with  shining  stalac- 
tite formations  of  a  yellowish  white,  and  runs 
up,  up,  no  man  can  tell  how  high.  You  look 
up  into  the  darkness  of  a  topless  pit.  Our 
guide  lighted  a  bunch  of  birch  bark,  and  held 
it  upon  tlic  top  of  a  long  pole  above  us.  It 
lighted  up  the  beautifully  sliining  walls  for 
eighty  Of  a  hundred  feet,  but  they  were  as  fur 
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apart  as  below,  ami  tliat  same  black  darkness 
closed  the  view.  Last  year  —  Howe  adjust- 
ed in  tlio  cave,  what  any  wliere  else  would 
have  been  a  sky-rocket.     He   took   care  tbat 


cles,  one  may  collect  any  number.     The  larg- 
er groups  are  more  rare. 

One  of  them,  which  hangs  six  or  seven  feet 
from  the  roof,  has  precisely  the  appearance  of 


the  stick  should  be  perfectly  vertical,  and  tired  I  gracefully  folded  drapery.  Like  all  of  them, 
it.  The  rocket  rushed  up,  entered  a  cavity  it  is  semi-transparent,  and  its  colours  are 
wider  than  that  below,  burst,  and  for  a  moment    beautiful  when  a  light  is  so  placed  as  to  shine 


illuminated  white  walls  which  were  never 
white  before,  and  came  down  again  without 
liaving  touched  arch  or  wall.  A  (ew  days 
since  another  similar  hall  was  discovered. 
We  were  the  second  party  which  had  seen  it. 
By-the-way,  it  requires  some  underground 
swimming  to  reach  it.  Its  stalacliles  are 
more  beautiful  than  those  of  the  Rotunda. 
They  are  so  arranged  around  it,  as  to  give 
the  walls  the  appearance  of  closely  grouped 
marble  pilasters,  finely  fluted.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  whole  hall,  however,  is  not  quite 
so  regular  as  that  of  the  other.  As  nearly  as 
can  be  ascertained  by  thp  courses  of  the  sev- 
eral passages  of  the  cave,  as  they  have  been 
measured,  these  two  rooms,  in  each  of  which, 
were  they  a  little  wider.  Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
ment might  stand,  rise  beneath  a  high  peak 
called  Barrach-Soughrie,  which  is  perhaps 
the  highest  of  the  bold  mountains  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Almost    as    remarkable    as    these,    is    the 


through  it.  As  you  strike  its  several  folds, 
they  ring  out  different  musical  tones,  solemnly 
deep,  with  a  gallery  of  half  a  mile  long  to 
echo  them.  In  the  intense  silence  of  the 
cave,  to  which  midnight  is  noisy,  as  you  sit 
looking  down  into  tho  utter  darkness  of  the 
passage  beyond,  those  sounds  come  upon  you 
with  the  eirect  of  the  most  solemn  music. 

In  as  large  a  hall,  perhaps,  in  another  part 
of  the  same,  C.  blew  a  horn.  The  echoes 
rang  and  rang  round  as  long  before  they  died 
away,  with  the  same  organ-like  dignity  and 
depth  of  tone.  And  when  in  the  same  place 
our  guide  fired  a  pistol,  the  explosion,  loud  as 
that  of  a  heavy  cannon  in  the  outer  air,  was, 
in  just  the  same  way,  free  from  all  crash  or 
harshness.  That  was  the  real  "  diapason  of 
the  cannon."  I  never  heard  so  solemn  and 
gently  musical  a  sound. 

If  you  are  alone  in  any  part  of  the  cave,  away 
from  any  of  the  streams  of  water  which  How 
through  most  of  the  passages,  and  if  you  are 


"  Winding  Way,"  through  which  you  pass  to  undisturbed  by  the  bats  which  throng  some  of 
reach  them.  It  is  no  where  wider  than  five  the  gallaries,  and  there  extinguish  your  light, 
or  six  feet — usually  not  so  wide — but  it  rises   you  have  the  grandest  combination  possible  ot 


high  above  your  head,  running  zigzag  for 
more  than  a  hundred  rods  in  length,  a  path- 
way where  one  cannot  fall,  and  where  he  can 
see  but  a  very  short  distance  before  or  behind 
him.  The  walls  are  closely  coated  like  those 
of  the  "  Rotunda"  and  the  "  Capitol"  with  a 
white  and  yellow  stalactite,  or  are  of  white 
stone,  left  smooth  by  the  passage  of  water  in 
some  past  generation.  You  may  imagine  how 
beautifully  the  light  is  reflected  from  the  bril- 
liant walls,  moist  as  they  are  in  most  parts 
from  the  general  moisture  of  the  atmosphere. 
These  are  the  greater  beauties  of  the  cave. 
Other  halls  are  large,  and  in  their  general  ef- 
fect as  grand,  but  none  so  richly  finished. 
But  you  can  scarcely  pass  anywhere  along  its 
rough  passages,  af'eryou  have  fairly  entered, 
without  seeing  above  you  single  specimens  or 
masses  of  brilliant  stalactite,  mostly  small  in- 
deed, but  in  some  places  of  great  size  and 
beauty.  The  limestone  rock,  in  the  crevices 
of  which  you  are  walking,  lies  in  regular  hor- 
izontal strata,  so  that  in  many  places  it  has 
exactly  the  appearance  of  mason  work.     The 


the  conditions  which  go  to  make  the  su- 
blimity, or,  if  you  please,  the  horrors  of  lone- 
liness. Silence,  as  I  have  said,  is  perfect. 
Not  a  grain  of  dust  to  brush  against  another, 
not  an  animalcule  to  buzz  round  you  ;  not  a 
breath  of  air  gives  the  sounds,  which  are  in 
midnight  above  ground,  though  we  are  not 
conscious  of  them.  And  darkness,  where 
three  or  four  hundred  or  more  feet  of  rock  are 
between  you  and  light,  is  real  darkness.  So 
is  loneliness,  when  your  next  neighbour  is 
working  on  his  farm  a  furlong  above  your 
head. 

Such  are  one  or  two  of  the  grand  peculiari- 
ties which  make  a  day  there  utterly  wild  and 
unearthly.  The  experience  of  it  was,  as  you 
may  suppose,  so  sublime  and  grand,  that  we 
did  not  in  the  least  regret  the  extremely  fa- 
tiguing labours  of  our  twelve  miles'  journey 
in  the  cavern's  borders.  In  another  year  — 
Howe's  path-making  labours  will  be  so  far  ad- 
vanced as  to  render  the  passage  comparative- 
ly easy,  without,  I  think,  destroying  any  of 
its  wonders.     It  will  then  be  an  object  of  in 


cave  has  been  formed  by  the  dropping  down    terest  to  travellers,  on  their  way   to  visit  the 


of  the  rock  in  certain  places,  to  a  greater  or 
less  depth  below.  Thus  the  wall  above — one 
is  tempted  to  call  it  the  ceiling,  so  smoothly 
does  it  lie — is  often  as  flat  and  square  as  that 
of  a  finished  room.  You  may  walk  for  half  a 
mile  over  broken  stone,  rough  enough  below 
you  indeed,  but  with  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
a  perfectly  level  and  smooth  rock  covering 
above  you.  Wherever,  in  this  flat  roof,  there 
is  any  crack  in  the  stone,  drops  of  water  have 
trickled  through  and  stalactites  have  formed, 
brilliantly  white,  and  shining  vividly  as  they 
catch  the  light,  which  is  almost  lost  on  the 
black  lime-rock  above  and  behind  them.  Of 
the  smaller  ones,  which  hang  like  singl 


beautiful  spot  where  I  am  writing 
Truly,  yours. 


F.  I." 


From  the  Ohio  Stale  Journal. 

A     Visit  to  the  Public  Institutions. — State 
of  Ohio. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  citizens 
of  Columbus,  to  learn  how  a  stranger  is  im- 
pressed in  examining  the  state  and  coimty  in- 
stitutions situated  in  the  capital  city  of  Ohio. 
To  a  person  accustomed  to  visits  of  investiga- 
tion, it  requires  no  long  time  to  ascertain 
whether  an  establishment  is  well  or  ill  con- 


ducted ;  whether  good  order,  good  discipline, 
a  just  economy,  and  neatness,  that  crowning 
excellence,    are  preserved  and  exacted  ;  and 
perhaps  nothing  is  sooner  detected,  than  the 
presence  or  absence  of  that  benignant  influ- 
ence which  is  shed  around  and  abroad  by  the 
exercise    of  the   Christian   law   of  kindness. 
"  VVhatsoevcrthingsye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them,"  is  a  pre- 
cept which  should  be  carefully  recollected  by 
all  persons,  but  especially  by  those  who  are 
invested  with  authority  to  govern  and  control. 
Franklin  County  Jail,   occupies  the   base- 
ment of  the  Court-house,  which  is  a  handsome 
and  substantial  edifice.     The  department  ap- 
propriated for  the  detention  of  petty  oflenders 
and  felons,  is  excellently  built ;   the  cells,  con- 
structed of  large  blocks  of  stone,  closed  with 
strong   iron  doors,  are  of  ample   dimensions 
and  well  ventilated  ;  and,   together  with    the 
area,  are  exceedingly  neat  and  suitably  fur- 
nished.    There   is    no   jail    in    the   northern 
states  to  compare  with  it  in  these  respects. 
But  a  serious  objection  exists  here,  common 
to  almost  every  county-prison   in  the  United 
States,  viz.,  the   indiscriminate  association  of 
diflferent  classes  of  offenders  :  the  being  with- 
out employment,  and  not  disposed  to  improve- 
ment, exerts  naturally   the  worst  influences. 
This  evil  is  greatly  increased,  where  men  and 
women  arc  under  imprisonment  at  the  same 
time  ;  and  if  any  means  can  be  devised  for 
placing  the  latter  in  some  other  portion  of  the 
building,   it  would  be  a  wise  measure.     The 
keeper  of  the  jail  performs   his   duty,  and  all 
the  supplies  are  amply  sutficient.     At  present, 
there  are  but  four  prisoners,  and  one  of  these 
is  partially  insane. 

The  County    Alms-House  is  conveniently 
situated,  but  not  constructed  with  reference  to 
such  classification  of  its  inmates  as  seems  ne- 
cessary  in   institutions  of   this  class,  where, 
usually,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  secure  good 
order   and   good   moral    conduct.     The  judi- 
cious plan  of  giving  "out-door  aid"  to  some 
indigent    families     who    can    in    part    sup- 
port   themselves,    prevents    the    house    from 
being  very  inconveniently  crowded,  and  checks 
the  increase  of  pauperism  by  keeping  alive  in 
some  degree,  that  self-respect  and  independ- 
ence which  always  receives  its  death-blow  in 
a  poor-house.     But  these  establishments  are 
absolutely  necessary  for  many,  who,  by  bodi- 
ly infirmity  and  various  chronic  diseases,  are 
incapable   both  of  labour   and  of  much  self- 
care  ;  and  hence  it  becomes  the  diitij  of  those 
officers,  who  act  for  the  tax-paying  citizens  of 
the  county,  to  be  assured  that  they  appoint  to 
the  management  of  Alms-houses,   persons  of 
kind  dispositions,  industrious,  neat,  and  tempe- 
rate habits,  and  of  tact  and  capacity  to  exer- 
cise control  with  firmness,  yet  without  severi- 
ty,  and   to   maintain   a  watchful    care  which 
shall  never  admit  abuses  or  neglects.     Money 
enough    is   usually   expended  in  these  institu- 
tions for  procuring  all  needed  comforts — but 
good  judgment  is  not  always  exercised  in  the 
choice  of  the  head  ofiiccrs ;   nor  is  there  a  suf- 
ficiently frequent  inspection.     Stated  visits  di- 
ligently  prepared   for,   should  not   satisfy  di- 
rectors  that  their  duty    is  accomplished.     I 
regret  I  cannot  say  that  the  Alms-house  at 
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Columbus  compares  well  with  many  others, 
lut  its  defects  can  in  some  important  respects 
be  remedied  ;  and  I  cannot  but  believe  it  no 
more  than  a  reasonable  expectation,  that  sit- 
uated near  a  city  somewhat  widely  known  for 
the  benevolent  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  as  well 
as  the  centre  of  so  many  liberally  sustained 
state  charities,  that  the  County  Alms-house 
will  receive  a  larger  share  of  attention  than  it 
does  at  present.  Want  of  neatness  and  order 
are  apparant  and  prominent  defects.  The 
apartments  or  cells  for  the  insane,  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  needed  but  a  short  time  longer  :  these 
cells  are  much  better  built,  and  of  larger  size 
than  a«e  often  seen  for  this  class  of  alms- 
house inmates  :  they  are  perhaps  six  feet  by 
nine,  contain  a  bed,  and  are  ventilated  by  a 
window  strongly  grated,  of  good  size,  having 
opposite  a  barred  door.  The  situation  of  these 
rooms  is  most  unfortunately  chosen,  opening 
as  they  do  upon  an  apartment  where  large 
fires  are  kept  for  carrying  forward  the  house- 
hold work — and  at  once  subjecting  the  occu- 
pant to  excessive  heat,  and  to  improper  expo- 
sure at  times  when  the  violence  of  the  parox- 
ysms prevents  self-care  and  control.  The 
cells  appeared  to  have  been  recently  while- 
washed  ;  but  the  air  was  impure  from  want  of 
that  special  daily  care,  requisite  for  patients 
rendered  helpless  from  the  double  inlirmily  of 
bodily  disease  and  mental  disability.  An  epi 
leplic  patient,  more  comfortable  than  usual, 
and  a  man  at  once  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  in 
sane,  most  exciled  commiseration.  At  present 
there  are  but  few  more  than  twenty  inmates 
in  the  Franklin  County  Alms-house.  In  win 
ter  the  numbers  are  larger. 

The  Slate  Penitentiary  deserves  a  fuller 
notice  than  I  have  leisure  at  this  time  to  give 
It  is  evidently  in  a  prosperous  condition  as  re 
gards  its  financial  concerns  ;  it  is  under  excel 
lent  and  mild  discipline  ;  the  otlicers  appear 
to  be  humane  men,  and  seem  to  exercise  no 
authority  with  undue  severity  ;  in  fact  the  in- 
fringement of  discipline  alone  makes  it  appa- 
rent that  authority  exists  to  bn  exercised. 
The  prison,  in  architectural  construction,  is 
somewhat  deficient,  like  n)ost  others  ;  the  cells 
are  decidedly  too  small,  and  are  not  ventilat- 
ed. Tlie  prisoners  are  however  in  excellent 
health  ;  no  disease  prevails;  there  are  a  few 
invalids  in  the  Hospital,  but,  in  general,  one 
would  remark  the  health  of  the  place  as  quite 
unusual  for  so  large  a  prison.  'I'he  food  is  of 
excellent  quality.  In  conversing  with  the 
prisoners,  the  expression  was  universal  of  re- 
spect and  good-will  towards  the  warden, 
whoso  kindness  disposes  them  to  obedience, 
and  whose  good  counsels  are  received  with 
much  advantage.  The  aspect  of  the  officers 
was  creditable  to  those  who  chose  and  estab- 
lished them  in  the  prison.  A  religious  teach- 
er attends  hero.  At  first  his  labours  were 
rendered  gratuitously  ;  latterly,  a  pittance  is 
allowed,  so  wholly  inadequate  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  important  services  rendered,  that  I 
feel  unwilling  to  name  the  sum.  The  prison 
has  a  right  to  a  chaplain,  who  shall  be  well 
paid  for  his  services,  and  whose  whole  time 
sh;ill  be  devoted  to  instruotir>g  the  prisoners. 
It  is  not  creditable  that  Ibis  has  so  long  been 
delayed,  especially  as  the  pecuniary  condition 


of  the  prison  is  such  as  to  authorize  it,  if  this 
were  not  the  absolute  duty  of  the  state  in  any 
circumstances.  There  are  few  female  pri- 
soners ;  their  rooms  were  neat,  and  1  found 
them  employed  with  their  needles ;  but  a  state 
prison  is  not  a  proper  place  for  women,  except 
a  matron  is  appointed  to  superintend,  and  to 
maintain  order,  and  some  kind  of  regulation 
over  their  conduct  and  conversation.  The  care 
of  the  insane  here,  as  in  other  prisons,  is  a 
very  serious  inconvenience  to  the  officers, 
since  the  discipline  which  applies  to  the  peni- 
tentiary, cannot  be  applied  to  this  class  of  ir- 
responsible prisoners. 

Of  the  state  institutions,  seen  to  great  dis- 
advantage, it  being  the  season  of  vacation, 
were  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  and  the 
Deaf  and  iJuain.  These  edifices  are  built 
plainly,  and  substantially,  and  with  great  good 
judgment  for  vse  and  comfort,  not  for  show. 
At  no  distant  time  I  should  think  additions 
necessary  for  lodging-rooms,  and  indeed  at 
present  such  would  be  a  great  accoinmodation. 
These  beneficent  establishments  are  well  de- 
serving the  continued  fostering  care  of  the 
stale  ;  and  they  have  already  earned  a  repu- 
talion  which  reflects  high  praise  upon  their 
guardians  and  teachers,  and  which  both  claims 
and  sanctions  the  continued  liberal  support  of 
the  liberal  state,  which  has  been  so  ready  to 
provide  for  the  suffering  classes  of  her  citi- 
zens and  children. 

Of  the  Ohio  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  I  must 
here  speak  briefly,  and  I  fear  I  shall  do  but 
imperfect  justice  to  this  most  admirable  and 
well  conducted  institution.  Humanity  never 
put  forth  a  more  urgent  claim,  than  when 
pleading  for  the  establishment  of  this  asylum. 
Ohio  did  nobly  and  well,  in  its  first  founda- 
tion ;  and  now,  extending  its  benefits  by  pro- 
viding for  the  large  class  of  incurables,  which 
crowd  jails  and  alms-houses,  she  is  completing 
a  holy  work,  honouring  herself  in  this  distin- 
tinguished  liberality,  and  blessed  and  honour- 
ed by  all  who  know  to  what  deplorable  condi- 
tions the  insane  are  reduced,  when  wanting 
the  appropriate  care  tlieir  peculiar  disease  re- 
quires. The  best  ordered  alms-house  furnish- 
es no  suitable  accommodalions  or  efficient 
care  for  the  insane  ;  it  is  fruitless  to  look  for 
it  in  private  families,  for  there  it  cannot  be 
secured  ;  it  is  only  in  well-governed,  well  and 
vigilantly  controlled  asylums,  that  the  insane 
can  find  appropriate  and  skilful  treatment. 
How  great  the  blessing  to  those  who  are  the 
recipients  of  this  care,  none  can  fully  appreci- 
ate, who  have  not  looked  upon  scenes  of  suf- 
fering and  distress  produced  bv  the  want  of  it. 
If  any  doubt  t>iat  llie  late  additional  appropri- 
ation for  enlarging  the  asylum  to  receive  a 
class  of  incurable  patients,  was  called  for, 
they  ought  to  be  informed  of  that  of  which 
they  cannot,  with  such  impressions,  but  be  ig- 
norant, that  the  most  nppalltng  forms  of  suf- 
fering and  degradation  at  this  hour  exist  in 
this  state,  calling  for  speediest  remed)-  and 
relief.  Men  and  women  in  states  of  conq)lete 
nullity,  subject  to  the  lowest  forms  of  degrad- 
ing exposure,  irritated  and  aggravated  by  ex- 
tremes of  neglect,  these  are  all  found  even 
now  in  Ohio,  and  cases  are  not  specially  here 
adduced,  only  because  the  asylum  iii  progress 


of  completion,  will  soon  be  open  to  receive 
these  affiicted,  helpless  beings  ;  and  then  if 
not  taken  advantage  of  by  those  who  so  im- 
perfectly discharge  their  duly,  in  the  care  of 
those  who  can  no  longer  care  for  themselves, 
then  I  repeat,  it  will  be  time  enough  neither 
to  withhold  detailed  cases,  nor  the  names  of 
persons  who  forgot  what  is  due  to  the  suffer- 
ing, and  due  to  themselves. 

A  visiter  admitted  to  the  Slate  Asylum  for 
the  Insane,  will  probably  first  remark  the  ex- 
act neatness  and  order  which  disiinguishes 
every  ward  and  each  apartment.  The  floors, 
the  walls,  the  beds,  the  apparel  of  the  patients, 
and  the  patients  themselves,  all  give  evidence 
of  a  uniform  care  on  the  part  of  the  attend- 
ants, and  of  fidelity  and  right-judging  govern- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  su[)erintendent. 

Every  department  of  this  institution  is  well 
conducted — whether  the  halls,  the  cooking 
department,  or  the  laundr}'.  Ample  supplies 
of  excellent  water  afford  the  means  of  cleanli- 
ness, and  promote  health  ;  the  food  is  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  and  well  prepared.  The  wide, 
long  halls,  on  either  side  of  which  range  the 
lodging-rooms,  afl'ord  space  for  exercise,  and 
the  ventilation  throughout  is  complete.  Some 
of  the  patients  will  be  found  in  the  women's 
wing,  variously  employed.  Knitting,  sewing, 
devising  some  sort  of  fancy  work,  or  engaged 
in  amusing  games  or  reading  ;  perhaps  culti- 
vating flowers,  or  cherishing  a  pet  bird  ;  at 
times  walking  abroad,  or  being  conveyed  in  a 
carriage.  Again  you  will  find  them  assisting 
in  the  washing  and  ironing  rooms,  also  mak- 
ing and  mending,  and  with  ready  zeal  profler- 
ing  their  services  to  the  attendants  in  the  din- 
ing rooms,  or  rendering  help  to  the  nurses  in 
watching  an  invalid,  or  cheering  one  more 
than  usualh'  depressed  and  desponding.  In- 
dustry is  not  limited  to  the  women's  depart- 
ment. The  men  may  be  found  cultivating  the 
garden,  trimming  the  flower-borders,  grading 
the  grounds,  reading,  writing,  assisting  the 
attendants  in  various  avocations,  and  one,  es- 
pecially, chooses  to  govern  the  cows,  skilfully 
managing  the  restive,  and  keeping  the  whole 
yard  in  complete  control.  Again,  others  may 
be  seen  carrying  wood  and  water,  and  happy 
in  being  treated  with  consideration,  and  re- 
garded as  important  in  the  daily  management 
of  "  home  afl'airs."  The  general  health  of  the 
|)alients  appears  to  be  good,  no  acute  diseases 
are  prevailing.  Some  say  on  seeing  these 
patients  so  tranquil,  so  happy,  and  so  usefully 
occupied — "  Of  what  use  to  keep  them  at  the 
asylum?"  The  vse  can  be  shown  by  invesli- 
gating  as  I  have  done  the  forlorn  condition  of 
the  returned  incurables  in  alms-houses.  Un- 
der a  skilful  trealment,  they  are  comfortable— 
without  it,  they  relapse  into  the  most  pitiable 
conditions.  I  remarked  that  Dr.  Awl  was 
welcomed  by  his  patients  as  a  friend  and  bro- 
ther; they  approached  him  with  aflectionate 
confidence,  and  were  sure  of  receiving  a  kind- 
ly word  or  pleasant  remark,  suited  to  their 
respective  states  of  mind.  I  also  noticed  that 
he  was  prompt  to  fulfil  any  promise,  and  care- 
ful to  permit  as  little  delay  in  nffordinga  suit- 
able gratification  as  circumstances  would  per 
niit.  'J'hc  institution  is  fortunate  in  the  ex 
ccllence  of  its  ofliccrs,  and  those  employed  to 
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carry  forward  the  general  work  of  the  estab- 
tnent.  The  patients  manifest  attachment  to 
their  attendants,  as  well  as  to  the  physicians  ; 
and  here,  if  any  where,  one  may  continually 
rejoice  in  '  good  accomplished.' 

One  feature  of  this  Asylum  I  must  not  pass 
over  in  this  very  cursory  description,  viz.,  the 
devotional  exercises,  to  which  all,  wiio  are 
well  enough,  gather,  in  one  of  the  large  par- 
lours, early  in  the  evening.  From  forty  to 
fifty  are  usually  present,  and  it  is  touching  and 
delightful  to  see  the  increasing  company,  as 
the  prayer  bell  rings,  issuing  from  their  sev- 
eral halls  and  gathered  into  one  band,  to  unite 
their  devotions  and  join  in  thanksgivings  to 
the  Father  of  Mercies,  for  blessings  received 
and  benefits  enjoyed.  A  chapter  is  read  by 
the  superintendent,  a  hymn  sung,  in  which 
most  join,  and  a  prayer  otl'ered ;  then,  in  the 
same  quiet,  orderly  manner,  they  retire  to 
their  respective  halls. 

Neither  this  institution,  nor  those  who  la- 
bour in  it,  governed  by  its  benevolent  and  skil- 
ful superintendent,  need  any  praise  from  a 
passing  stranger.  Their  works  praise  them  ; 
and  thousands  of  grateful  beings  bless  them, 
through  benefits  directly  conferred  on  them- 
selves, or  on  their  friends.  And  memory  will 
indeed  be  dull,  when  the  benefactor  of  the  in- 
sane in  Ohio — the  devoted  and  disinterested 
man  who  toiled  for  the  good  of  those  who 
were  sullbring,  the  advocate  and  friend  of  those 
who  were  friendless,  of  both  the  blind  and  the 
insane,  is  forgotten  ;  rather  shall  be  said,  non 
ivimemor  lanti  beiieficii. 

D.  L.  Dix. 

Columbus,  Aug.  20,  1844. 

Selected  for  "The  Friend." 
THE   DEPARTED   CHILD. 

"  Of  such  is  tlie  kingdom  of  Heaven," 

It  was  a  happy  little  band  and  she  tiie  only  ffirl ; 

A  lovely  ehiid,  witli  sunny  lucks,  lliat  hung  in  many  a 
curl; 

The  dark  full  eye — the  lustrous  smile — (he  fair  soul- 
beaming  brow, 

In  their  unsullied  innocence,  are  briglit  before  mo 
now. 

To-day,  (ah  !  what  to  us  may  not  a  single  day  re- 
veal ;) 

That  voice  is  still — those  lips  are  closed  by  death's 
unchanging  seal  I — 

«  *  *  * 

Sleep  on,  fair  clay,  we  know  the  soul  that  made  thy 

features  bright 
Is  living  yet,  though  far  above  the  reach  of  mortal 

sight; 
That  He  who  blessed  the  little  ones  and  said,  "  Corao 

unto  me," 
Hatli  called  thy  spirit  to  his  arms,  and  that  "  'tis  well" 

with  t/iee. 

And  is  it  well  with  those  fond  hearts  that  doatcd  on 

their  flower, 
The  fairest  and  the  frailest  bud  that  blossomed  in 

their  bower  ? 
Heaven  comfort  them ;  and  may  his  grace  so  in  their 

bosoms  dwell, 
That  they,  mid  deep  parental  grief,  may  yet  respond 

**^Tis  welly 

E.  C.  S. 
Cedar  Brook,  1841. 


In  Christ  the  whole  gospel  is  treasured  up  ; 
he  is  the  light,  the  food,  and  the  medicine  of 
the  soul. — Mason. 


For  "The  Friend." 
FALSE   PROPHETS. 

Well  did  the  Redeemer  of  men  know  what 
was  in  man  when  he  said,  "  I  am  come  in  my 
Father's  name,  and  ye  receive  mc  not :  if  an- 
other shall  come  in  his  own  name,  him  ye  will 
receive."  The  coming  of  Christ  in  his  lowly 
appearance  in  the  hearts  of  men,  continues  to 
be  a  stumbling-block  to  the  children  of  this 
world  ;  some  outward  object  of  glory,  some 
descending  in  kingly  grandeur,  or  magnifi- 
cently on  the  clouds,  would  better  suit  our  car- 
nal natures  ;  for  among  professing  Christians 
now,  as  among  unbelieving  Jews  formerly,  a 
visible  appearance  in  princely  state  is  still  de- 
sired. Hence  the  many  sad  instances  we 
have  had  of  individuals,  either  misled  by  dis- 
eased imaginations,  or  to  subserve  some  sel- 
fish end,  to  attain  which  they  cared  not  for 
consequences,  taking  hold  of  this  propensity, 
and  leading  the  unwary  after  them,  even  into 
the  strangest  delusions  :  while  (he  tinbelief 
of  their  followers  in  the  imnicdiale  presence 
of  the  Lord,  is  the  ground  and  cause  of  their 
credulity.  Thomas-like,  they  are  looking  for 
occular  and  corporeal  evidence  of  the  Lord's 
resurrection. 

Perversionsof  Scripture  respecting  the  com- 
ing of  Christ,  and  the  formation  of  fanatic 
sects,  were  common  even  before  the  Saviour 
took  flesh  and  dwelt  amongst  men.  To  these 
Gamaliel  alludes  when  he  speaks  of  Theudas 
who  "  boasted  himself  to  be  somebody  ;  to 
whom  a  number  of  men,  about  four  hundred, 
joined  themselves  :  who  was  slain  ;  and  all,  as 
many  as  obeyed  him,  were  scattered  and 
brought  to  nought.  After  this  man  rose  up 
Judas  of  Galilee  in  the  days  of  the  taxing, 
and  drew  away  much  people  after  him  ;  he 
also  perished  ;  and  all,  even  as  many  as  obey- 
ed him,  were  scattered." 

If  many  do  not  now  positively  assert  them- 
selves to  be  Christ,  yet  they  stand  in  the 
plnce  of  him  with  the  ignorant,  and  hence  in 
substance  is  verified  the  prediction,  "  Many 
shall  come  in  my  name  saying,  I  am  Christ, 
and  shall  deceive  many."  From  the  period 
when  our  Lord  thus  spoke,  to  the  present 
time,  many  schemers  have  arisen  and  formed 
parties,  a  few  of  whose  histories  have  come 
down  to  us,  and  probably  many  others  of 
more  limited  extent  and  duration,  yet 
drawing  in  their  train  much  domestic  misery, 
have  had  their  passing  hour  and  are  forgotten. 
Some  of  the  projects  put  forth  by  these  blind 
leaders  of  the  blind,  were  doubtless  well  cal- 
culated to  deceive  the  unwary  and  mislead  the 
simple,  for  the  baits  of  satan  are  various,  and 
suited  to  all  situations  and  states.  Long  ago 
was  it  said,  "  false  Christs  and  false  prophets 
shall  rise,  and  shall  show  signs  and  wonders." 
To  the  credulous,  with  excited  imaginations, 
fanning  each  other  into  flame,  and  maddening 
the  over-acting  brain  by  the  contagion  of  ex- 
ample, the  common  and  natural  events  of  na- 
ture become  "  signs,"  and  every  unexplained 
deviation  from  what  they  deem  the  usual 
course  of  events,  are  "  wonders." 

In  the  year  178.3,  calamities  in  the  island 
of  Jamaica, — several  meteorological  pheno- 
mena in  different  parts  of  Europe, — shocks  of 


earthquakes, — and  a  dense  fog  that  covered 
two  continents,  appear  to  have  awakened 
alarm  in  England,  and  probably  to  some  tlie 
end  of  the  world  seemed  at  hand.  Passino- 
events  threw  their  shadows  on  the  page  of  the 
poet,  anil  Cowper  thus  moralized  over 

"  a  world  that  seems 

To  toll  the  deatli.licll  of  its  own  decease, 

And  by  the  voice  of  all  its  elements 

To  preach  the  general  doom.     When  were  the  winds 

Let  slip  with  such  a  warrant  to  de.«troy  7 

When  did  the  waves  so  haughtily  o'erleap 

Their  ancient  barriers,  deluging  the  dry  ? 

Fires  from  beneath,  and  meteors  from  above, 

Portentous,  unexampled,  unexplained. 

Have  kindled  beacons  in  the  skies;  and  the  old 

And  crazy  earth  has  had  her  shaking  fits 

More  frequent,  and  foregone  her  usual  rest. 

Is  it  a  time  to  wrangle,  when  the  props 

And  pillars  of  our  planet  seem  to  fail. 

And  nature  wilh  a  dim  and  sickly  eye 

To  wait  the  close  of  all  7     But  grant  tier  end 

More  distant,  and  that  propltccy  demands 

A  longer  rcapitc,  unaccomplished  yet ; 

Still  they  are  frowning  signals,  and  bespeak 

Displeasure  in  His  breast  who  smites  the  earth 

Or  heals  it,  makes  it  langui.^h  or  rejoice." 

The  end  of  the  world  has  repeatedly  been 
declared  to  be  nigh  at  hand,  but  the  humble 
Christian  contents  himself  with  the  belief 
that  "  of  that  day  and  that  hour  knowing  no 
man."  True  it  is,  that  to  every  one  of  us  in- 
dividually, the  end  of  all  terrestrial  things  is 
fast  approaching;  and  deeply  it  behooves  u.s 
to  be  prepared  for  tlie  midnight  cry,  with  oil 
in  our  vessels  with  our  lamps.  There  is  a 
disposition  in  man,  to  escape  from  the  scrutiny 
of  his  own  heart,  from  the  admonitions  and 
reproofs  of  the  secret  Witness,  to  lay  hold  of 
something  that  is  obvious  and  tangible.  Glad- 
ly we  hear  the  cry  of  "  Lo,  here  is  Christ! 
or  lo  he  is  there  !" — but  we  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  admonition  "  behold,  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  within  you." 

To  all  of  us,  and  at  all  limes,  the  cry  may 
be  properly  sent  forth,  "  Repent,  for  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  at  hand." 


For"  TheFriei 
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LIFE  OF    JOHN  PAPOONUNG. 

(Continued  from  page  30.) 

Papoonung  then  continued  his  speech,  and 
made  complaint  of  some  abuses  which  the 
white  people  put  on  them  in  trade.  He  said 
that  the  prices  promised  them  for  their  skins 
had  not  been  given  them  when  they  were 
brought  in  for  sale,  and  that  this  had  led  their 
young  men  to  play  unfair  tricks,  by  leaving 
the  ears  and  paws  attached  to  the  skins. 
"  This,"  he  added,  "  is  not  as  it  ought  to  be. 
We  should  not  leave  our  skins  in  such  a  man- 
ner, but  our  corrupt  hearts  have  found  out 
this  way  of  dealing." 

"  Brother,  you  .see  there  is  no  love  nor  ho- 
nesty on  either  side.  You  do  wrong  in  alter- 
ing your  prices,  and  the  Indians  do  wrong  in 
bringing  skins  to  you  with  so  much  hadaess 
on  them.  Brother,  we  propose  to  fling  this 
entirely  away,  for  if  it  remains,  we  shall  nev- 
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er  agree  or  love  one  anolher  as  we  ought  to 
do.  Now,  brother,  I  desire  you  may  not 
raise  your  goods  to  too  high  a  price,  but  low- 
er them  as  you  can  afford  it,  that  we  may  live 
and  walk  together  in  one  brullierly  Jove  and 
friendship,  as  brethren  ought  to  do. 

"  Brother,  I  must  once  more  acquaint  you 
that  my  chief  design  in  making  this  visit,  is 
to  confer  about  religious  matters,  and  that  our 
young  men  agree  with  me  in  this,  and  want  to 
love  God,  and  leave  off  their  former  bad 
courses. 

"  Brother,  with  regard  to  what  1  have  men- 
tioned about  religion,  it  may  be  some  may  not 
think  as  I  do,  or  may  think  slightly  of  these 
matters,  but  I  am  fixed  in  my  principles,  and 
shall  always  abide  by  them.  I  am  glad  I 
have  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  these  seve- 
ral matters  in  presence  of  such  a  large  audi- 
ence of  young  and  old  people.  The  great 
God  observes  all  that  passes  in  our  hearts, 
and  hears  all  that  we  say  to  one  another." 

He  then  finished  with  a  solemn  act  of  pray- 
er and  thanksgiving,  which  he  performed  very 
devoutly. 

The  next  day  the  governor  returned  a  kind 
and  suitable  answer,  promising  that  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  cause  of  com- 
plaint in  trade,  encouraged  them  lo  persevere 
in  their  religious  progress,  and  wished  them  a 
prosperous  journey. 

From  the  foregoing  speech  of  Papnonung, 
it  appears  that  he  had  had  many  satisfactory 
interviews  with  Friends  on  religious  subjects. 
Anthony  Benezet's  account  of  this  visit  states, 
"  Friends  had  solid  opportunities  with  them. 
They  regularly  attended  meetings  during  their 
stay  in  town,  kept  themselves  quite  free  from 
drink,  and  behaved  soberly  and  orderly." 

From  the  accounts  derived  from  these  In- 
dians, it  appeared  that  there  had  been  for 
some  years  a  time  of  religions  awakening 
among  them,  and  especially  of  late  under  the 
ministry  of  Papooiiung.  'I'wo  or  three  others 
among  them  had  recently  felt  themselves  call- 
ed to  labour  in  the  same  line.  'J'hey  appeared 
very  earnest  in  desire  that  true  piety,  that  in- 
ward work  by  which  the  heart  is  changed  from 
bad  to  good,  might  be  promoted.  This  change 
they  expressed  by  the  heart  becoming  solt 
and  filled  with  good.  As  they  had  come  to 
experience  this,  they  had  absolutely  refused 
to  join  the  other  Indians  in  their  wars,  telling 
them  that  they  would  not,  though  they  should 
be  killed  or  made  negroes  of  f  )r  declining  it. 
Papoonung  said,  whatever' argument  might 
be  advanced  for  war,  he  was  fully  persuaded 
that  when  God  made  man,  he  never  intended 
they  should  kill  or  destroy  one  another. 

VVhen  the  time  came  for  ihem  to  return,  a 
Friend  from  the  city  accompanied  them  as  fir 
as  Bethlehem,  who  reported  on  his  return 
that  their  conduct  was  commendable,  and  that 
the  behaviour  of  Papooning  afforded  him  much 
satisfaction  and  instruction. 

Ho  savs: — "  His  deportment  was  such  as 
manifested  his  mind  to  be  quiet  and  easy,  ac- 
companied with  a  becoming  solidity  and  gra- 
vity. He  dropped  several  expressions,  which 
as  thev  were  iruer|ircted  lo  me,  appeared  wor- 
thy of  nolo.  Being  asked  what  he  thought 
of  war,   he  answered,  '  It  has  long  been  told 


to  my  heart,  that  man  was  not  made  for  that 
end,  therefore  I  have  ceased  from  war.  Yet 
I  have  not  laboured  to  bring  about  peace  so 
much  as  I  ought  to  have  done.  I  was  inade 
weak  for  that  work  by  the  bad  spirit  striving 
to  overcome  the  good  in  my  heart.  But  1 
hope  the  good  spirit  will  overcome  the  bad, 
and  then  I  shall  be  strong  to  labour  heartily 
to  bring  people  from  war  to  peace.  I  have 
often  thought  it  strange  that  the  Christians 
are  such  great  warriors,  atid  have  wondered 
they  are  not  greater  lovers  of  peace.  For 
from  the  time  God  first  showed  himself  to  my 
mind,  and  put  his  goodness  in  my  heart,  I 
found  myself  in  such  a  temper,  that  I  thought 
if  the  flesh  had  been  whipped  off  me  with 
horse-whips,  I  could  have  borne  it  without  be- 
ing angry  at  those  who  did  it.'  As  we  were 
riding  upon  the  way,  I  had  a  mind  to  say 
something  to  him  concerning  our  Saviour's 
words  and  example  when  on  earth.  I  desired 
the  interpreter  to  ask  him  if  he  was  disposed 
to  hear  such  things.  He  answered,  'such 
words  are  very  good,  and  would  be  very  ac- 
ceptable at  a  fit  time,  but  they  are  awful,  and 
should  be  spoken  of  at  a  solemn  time,  for  then 
the  heart  is  soft,  and  they  would  enter  in  and 
not  be  lost.  When  the  heart  is  hard,  they 
will  not  go  into  it,  and  so  are  lost.  Such  words 
should  not  be  lost ;  at  a  fit  time  I  would  be 
glad  lo  hear  of  these  things.' 

"  Concerning  people  reasoning  about  reli- 
gion, he  said,  '  VV'hen  people  speak  of  these 
thinns,  they  are  apt  lo  stand  in  opposition  one 
against  the  other,  as  though  they  strove  to 
throw  each  other  down,  or  to  see  which  was 
the  wisest.  Now  these  things  should  not  be 
so.  Whilst  one  is  speaking  the  other  should 
hold  down  his  head  till  the  first  is  done,  and 
then  speak  without  being  in  a  heat  or  angry.' 
"I  told  him  many  of  my  Friends,  as  well 
as  myself,  had  been  thoughtful  about  the  In- 
dians last  winter,  and  had  desires  for  their 
welfare;  and  that  our  hearts  were  made  to 
love  many  of  them,  though  we  had  never  seen 
them.  He  replied,  '  I  believe  this  love  was 
of  God.  Yon  did  not  know  we  should  come 
down,  neither  did  wo  ourselves  know  it.  Yet 
God  did  ;  therefore  he  inclined  your  hearts 
towards  us,  that  you  might  be  the  more  glad, 
and  make  us  the  more  welcome  when  we  did 
coiTie.' 

"  The  morning  I  parted  with  the  Indians 
at  Bethlehem,  I  told  them  that  I  intended  to 
set  my  face  homewards,  and  said,  '  If  any  of 
vou  have  a  word  of  advice  to  give  inc,  I  shall 
hear  it  gladly.'  After  a  pause,  Papoonung 
spake  as  follows  : 

"  '  Brother,  it  discovers  a  good  disposition 
in  you  to  love  to  hear  good  counsel.  There 
are  some  people  that  set  light  by  what  I  say, 
and  will  not  hear  me.  Since  I  first  had  de- 
sires after  God,  people  of  different  notions 
about  religion  have  spoken  to  me,  all  direct- 
ing me  to  their  particular  ways, — but  there  is 
but  one  way  to  the  place  of  happiness  God 
hath  prepared  fir  his  creature  man. 

"  '  Brother,  there  are  none  that  ever  spoke 
such  good  words  to  me  as  I  have  now  heard 
from  the  Quakers  :  what  they  say  answers 
exactly  to  what  had  been  told  my  heart  before 
I  saw  Ihem.     When  I  left  homo  I   resolved 


not  to  speak  to  the  Quakers,  but  to  hearken 
and  hear  what  they  would  say  to  me.  I  have 
heard  a  voice  speak  to  my  heart,  '  the  Qua- 
kers are  right.'  It  may  be  a  wrong  voice, 
but  I  believe  it  is  the  true  voice.  However, 
if  that  1  feel  in  my  heart  remain  with  me,  I 
shall  come  again  lo  see  the  Quakers,  and  if  I 
continue  to  grow  strong,  I  hope  the  time  will 
come  that  I  shall  be  joined  in  close  fellowship 
with  them.'  " 

During  the  time  this  Friend  was  thus  tra- 
velling with  the  Indians,  he  learned  many 
particulars  from  the  interpreter  of  the  early 
exercises  of  Papoonung,  and  the  conflicts  and 
baptisms  of  spirit  he  had  passed  through,  pre- 
paratory to  his  taking  upon  him  to  preach 
among  his  people. 

Papoonung  and  his  followers  returned  home 
from  Bethlehem,  and  he  appears  to  have  con- 
tinued the  exercise  of  his  ministerial  labours 
among  them,  having  gained  some  further 
knowledge  of  divine  things.  The  Moravians 
were  not  yet  prepared  to  receive  him  as  one 
of  them,  for  he  had  not  been  baptised  in  water, 
neither  had  partaken  of  that  outward  ordi- 
nance which  ihey  termed  the  Lord's  Supper. 
They  still  called  him  a  "  heathen  moralist," 
although  he  fully  and  freely  declared  his  be- 
lief in  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  and  gladly 
rested  his  hopes  of  future  happiness  on  the 
offering  upon  Calvary,  and  the  regenerating 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

(Tobeconlinued.) 


Citriovs  and  Instrvctire. — A  stone  crossed 
the  Firth  with  the  S.  W.  wind  of  the  5lh.  A 
single  plant  of  sea-weed  had  grown  upon  it, 
and  being  covered  vith  numerous  air-blad- 
ders, migrated  with  the  stone  to  the  north 
shore,  llpon  being  lifted  out  of  the  water 
the  stone  weighed  3  lb.  11  oz.,  and  the  mate- 
rial of  the  plant  2  lb.  3  oz.,  making  in  all  a 
weight  of  nearly  6  lb.,  which  the  buoyancy 
of  the  air  inclosed  in  a  multitude  of  small 
pods  had  safely  firried  over.  The  plant  did 
not  seem  to  be  loaded  to  its  full  floating  pow- 
er ;  although  some  of  the  pods  had  been  in- 
jured and  some  burst,  enough  remained  entire 
lo  transport  the  stone,  thus  suggesting  an  idea 
to  all  makers  of  floating  jackets,  chairs,  and 
other  contrivances  to  be  used  in  shipwrecks, 
never  lo  inclose  the  air  in  one  mass,  but  in  a 
great  number  of  subdivisions,  each  water- 
tight, and  containing  each  a  number  of  little 
balls  filled  with  the  gas.  A  slight  injur)', 
such  as  perforation  of  a  pin,  may  now  render 
the  best  Mackintosh  floater  fatal.  Not  so, 
however,  with  the  alga>,  when  Ihey  go  a-sail- 
ing,  and  execute  on  a  small  scale  what  ice- 
bergs are  said  to  have  performed,  in  trans- 
porting the  large  boulder  stones  over  the 
globe. — Caledonian  Mercury. 

There  is  no  eloquence  so  powerful  as  the 
address  of  a  holy  and  consistent  life.  It  shames 
the  accusers.  It  puts  lo  silence  the  igno- 
rance of  foolish  men.  It  constrains  them  to 
admire. — Jay. 

Those  who  depend  on  God  shall  not  want, 
even  in  a  desert. — Hall. 
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MAKIA    rOX. 

A  Tcstiinontj  from  Tottenham  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, concerning  Maria  Fox,  who  died  at 
Tottenham  on  the  loth  of  the  First  month, 
1844,  and  was  buried  there  on  the  23rd  of 
the  same,  being  nearly  51  years  of  age, 
and  a  minister  upwards  of  twenty  years. 

(Concluded  from  page  31-) 

In  the  Fiftli  month,  1837,  she  was  united 
in  marriage  to  our  dear  friend,  Samuel  Fox, 
then  residing  at  Wellington,  in  Somersetshire, 
and  to  him  she  became  a  most  tenderly  attach- 
ed and  faithful  companion,  and  to  her  beloved 
children,  a  very  afiectionate  and  faithful  mo- 
ther. During  her  residence  in  the  west  of 
England,  she  visited  several  parts  of  the  nation, 
with  the  full  concurrence  of  her  friends  at 
home,  and  to  the  comfort  and  edification  of 
those  amongst  whom  she  travelled. 

In  the  year  1838,  Maria  Fox  became  a 
member  of  this  Monthly  Meeting,  and  we  have 
a  testimony  to  bear  to  the  soundness  and  the 
authority  of  her  ministry.  It  was  a  gift  be- 
stowed by  the  great  Head  of  the  church,  and 
she  was  concerned  faithfully  to  occupy  it  to  his 
honour.  She  was  repeatedly  absent  from  us 
in  the  service  of  the  Gospel,  and  being  careful 
to  wait  for  the  puttings  forth  and  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  she  was  given  to  feel  the 
safety  and  the  blessedness  of  moving  in  simple 
dependence  upon  Him.  For  the  poor  and  the 
destitute,  lor  the  oppressed  and  the  afflicted, 
for  the  very  outcasts  of  society, — for  those 
who  were  living  as  without  God  in  the  world, 
her  soul  was  oftentimes  exercised  before  the 
Lord  :  and  in  this  village  and  neighbourhood, 
as  well  as  in  other  parts,  when  travelling  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  her  labours  were  espe- 
cially directed  to  such  as  these. 

It  was  her  concern  in  her  daily  walk  to  carry 
out  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  various  duties  of  life.  The  natural 
cheerfulness  of  her  disposition,  and  her  uni- 
form kindness  and  sympathy  endeared  her  to 
the  Friends  of  this  meeting.  Her  general 
character  was  unobtrusive  and  retiring :  but 
those  powers  of  conversation  which,  in  early 
life,  when  the  heart  was  full  of  the  vivacity  of 
youth,  had  rendered  her  an  interesting  com- 
panion, continued  to  be  conspicuous,  correct- 
ed, as  they  were,  by  age  and  experience,  and 
regulated  by  the  fear  of  God  and  the  power  of 
true  religion.  She  knew  how  to  sympathize 
with  her  dear  children  in  their  trials  and 
temptations,  entering  with  interest  into  their 
pursuits  and  recreations,  and  in  her  general 
intercourse  with  young  people,  she  had  the 
talent  of  combining  innocent  pleasure,  with 
religious  instruction  and  mental  culture. 

Whilst  her  heart  was  enlarged  in  charity 
to  all,  she  was,  from  mature  conviction,  firmly 
attached  to  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  our 
religious  Society,  believing  them  to  be  instrict 
accordance  with  the  New  Testament.  With 
powers  of  quick  perception  and  a  comprehen- 
sive mind,  she  was  concerned  that  every  part 
of  Divine  truth  might  he  received  with  reverent 
thanksgiving.  She  had  no  relish  for  writings 
of  a  controversial  character,  believing  their 
tendency  to  be  often  injurious,  and  that  they 
are  not  the  source  from  whence  ministers  of 


the  Gospel  are  to  derive  their  instruction  :  but 
being  diligent  in  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  in  meditating  upon  them,  and 
wailing  before  the  Lord  for  the  enlightening 
inlluence  of  his  Spirit,  they  were  unfolded  to 
her  understanding,  to  her  comfort  and  edifica- 
tion. 

Our  beloved  friend  felt  the  preciousness  of 
that  redemption  which  comes  through  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ;  she  loved  Him  because  Ho  first 
loved  her,  and  gave  Himsell'lbr  her,  and  under 
the  expansive  influence  of  this  love,  strong 
wore  her  desires  that  others  might  love  Him 
also.  She  was  often  brought  into  a  state  of 
great  self-abasement;  she  knew  she  had  no- 
thing but  what  she  had  received,  and  felt  alto- 
gether unworthy  to  be  employed  in  the  service 
of  her  Lord  ;  but  receiving  the  religion  ot 
Christ  as  full  of  consolation  to  the  true  be- 
liever, she  did  not  indulge  in  gloom  or  distrust : 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  her  endeavour  to  hope 
continually,  and  in  everything  to  give  thanks. 

Her  last  journey  in  the  service  of  the  Gos- 
pel was  into  Scotland,  and  some  of  the  northern 
counties,  in  company  with  her  beloved  hus- 
band. She  returned  home  in  the  Ninth  month 
last,  and  was  seldom  absent  from  our  meelings 
afterwards.  During  this  period  her  communi- 
cations in  the  ministry  and  vocal  petitions  at 
the  throne  of  grace  were  not  unfrequont,  and 
were  attended  with  peculiar  brightness  and 
power.  In  the  persuasive  constraining  love 
of  the  Gospel,  she  was  enabled  to  preach  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  and  to  set  be- 
fore us  a  view  of  the  shortness  and  uncertainty 
of  this  life,  and  the  necessity  of  preparation 
for  that  which  is  to  come.  She  was  then  in 
possession  of  more  tliana  usual  share  of  health, 
and  of  that  cheerful  yet  chastened  enjoyment 
of  life,  of  which  a  Christian  may  lawfully  par- 
take, until  the  sudden  commencement  of  her 
last  illness,  a  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  on 
the  15lh  of  the  Twelfth  month  last. 

On  the  first  attack  of  the  disorder  she  was 
perfectly  tranquil,  saying,  "I  am  very  calm  : 
I  feel  that  I  am  in  my  heavenly  Father's  hands." 
Some  days  subsequently,  after  a  similar  occa- 
sion of  great  exhaustion,  our  dear  friend  said, 
in  a  very  faint  voice,  "  My  heavenly  Father 
knows  all ;  and  his  will  is  a  perfect  will  :  some- 
times I  think  that  in  his  great  mercy  he  will 
raise  me  up — in  de^rree,  and  at  other  times  it 
seems  as  if  the  frail  tabernacle  would  give 
way."  On  her  medical  attendant  remarking 
tiiat  he  believed  many  hearts  were  lifted  up  in 
prayer  for  her  restoration,  if  it  were  right  in 
the  Divine  sight,  she  replied,  "Rather  let 
them  desire  for  me,  that  I  may  be  enabled  to 
say  fully  and  entirely,  'Not  my  will,  but  thine, 
O  Lord,  bo  done  ! '  " 

During  the  whole  of  her  illness,  her  mind 
was  sustained  in  patience,  humility,  and  sweet- 
ness. She  delighted  in  hearing  or  repeating 
short  portions  of  H0I3'  Scripture,  or  of  favour- 
ite hymns,  and  was  frequently  engaged  in  vocal 
prayer  and  thanksgiving  to  her  heavenly 
Father,  whose  tender  love  and  compassion 
were  so  evident  throughout  this  season  of  trial, 
and  were  so  often  acknowledged  by  her,  say- 
ing at  one  time,  "  I  am  sweetly  folded  in  my 
Saviour's  anus;"  and  at  another,  "  My  com- 
forts are  very  great,  they  flow  as  a  river  ;  all 


is  peace,  and  rest,  and  joy."  Her  illness  was 
not  attended  with  much  bodily  pain,  but  sho 
often  sufl'ered  from  weakness  and  ditlicully  of 
breathing.  On  one  occasion,  after  recovering 
from  a  severe  fit  of  coughing,  our  dear  friend 
said,  in  a  very  emphatic  manner,  "  '  Peace, 
be  still !  and  there  was  a  great  calm.'  The 
winds  and  the  waves  rage  till  He  speaks  the 
word,  but  no  longer."  At  another  time  she 
said,  "  I  want  not  only  to  think  that  my  will 
is  resigned,  but  to  A-;iou;  it."  She  several 
times  during  her  illness  repeated  the  words, 
"  '  1  am  the  Lord  that  healctb  thee  ;'  this 
word  seems  given  me  night  after  night,  '  I  am 
the  Lord  that  hcaleth  thee.'"  On  its  being 
remarked,  "  There  is  no  limit  to  his  power  or 
his  love,"  she  rejoined,  "  Nor  to  his  compas- 
sions, they  fail  not  I" 

The  peaceful  repose  of  her  soul  in  her  God 
and  Saviour  was  appropriately  and  beautifully 
described  in  the  following  language  of  the 
Psalmist,  which  she  often  repeated,  "  I  will 
both  lay  me  down  in  peace,  and  sleep :  for 
thou.  Lord,  only  makest  me  dwell  in  safely." 
On  one  occasion,  before  settling  for  the  night, 
she  said,  "  And  now,  O  Lord,  thou  keeper  of 
Israel,  tliou  guide  and  guardian  of  thy  people, 
to  thee  we  commend  our  souls."  On  awak- 
ing in  the  course  of  the  same  night,  she  said, 
"  We  sit  under  his  shadow  with  great  delight, 
and  his  fruit  is  sweet  to  our  taste."  At  ano- 
ther time  she  said,  "  We  are  having  a  balmy 
night.  He  giveth  his  people  a  song  in  the 
night;"  adding  afterwards,  "  songs  of  delive- 
rance, songs  of  gratitude,  songs  of  praise,  and 
songs  of  thanksgiving."  Two  days  before 
her  decease,  after  being  relieved  from  an  at- 
tack of  pain  which  lasted  several  hours,  she 
repeated  these  lines, 

"  When  first  thou  didst  thy  all  commit. 
To  him  upon  the  mercy-seat, 
He  gave  thee  warrant  from  that  hour. 
To  trust  his  wisdom,  love,  and  power." 

In  the  course  of  Second-day,  the  I5th  of  the 
First  month,  it  was  evident  to  those  who  were 
watching  her,  that  the  last  moment  was  ap- 
proaching. It  would  be  impossible  to  convey 
an  idea  of  the  sweetness  of  her  manner  and 
countenance.  When  much  exhausted,  she 
said 

"Jesus  is  my  living  bread, 
He  supports  my  lainling  Iiead." 

A  short  time  before  her  departure,  on  her 
husband's  asking  her  whether  she  was  com- 
fortable, she  answered,  with  marked  empha- 
sis, "  Yes,  thoroughly."  When  the  power  of 
articulation  was  nearly  gone,  he  said  to  her, 
"  My  dearest  knows  her  Saviour  loves  her  ;" 
to  which  she  distinctly  replied,  "  Yes  ;  I  am 
reposing  in  bis  love."  Soon  after,  her  spirit 
gently  and  peacefully  quitted  its  earthly  ta- 
bernacle, to  enter,  we  reverently  believe,  into 
the  i<jy  of  her  Lord. 

Given  fjrth  by  our  IMonthly  Meeting  held 
at  Tottenham,  the  7lh  uf  the  Third  mo., 
1844. 

With  the  talents  of  an  angel  a  man  may  be 
a  fool.  If  he  judge  amiss  in  the  supiome 
point,  iiid;.ring  right  in  all  else  does  but  aggra- 
vate his  fully. —  Young. 
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Extract. — If  we  would  avoid  not  only  the 
risk  of  detriment  to  tlie  ciiurcli,  but  the  cer- 
tainty of  condemnation  to  ourselves, — "  lest, 
after  having  preached  unto  othei-s,  we  should 
ourselves  be  cast  away," — wc  must  not  too 
hastily  reckon  ourselves  safe  in  the  rectitude 
of  our  cause  ;  but  must  make  it  a  matter  of 
anxious  care,  in  our  defence  of  that  cause,  to 
"  let  that  mind  be  in  us  which  was  also  in 
Christ  Jesus;"  and  to  conform  not  only  our 
faith  to  the  doctrines  of  his  religion,  but  also 
our  tempers  to  its  spirit. 

We  must  not  only  look  into  the  Bible  and 
see  what  God  has  promised,  but  look  into  our 
hearts  and  ask  ourselves  what  we  want.  When 
we  ask  in  faith,  for  Christ's  sake,  we  may 
expect  the  prayer  to  be  answered. — Anon. 

Persons  may  go  far,  and  yet  not  far  enough  ; 
they  may  be  convinced,  yet  not  converted  ; 
like  king  Saul,  have  another  heart,  and  yet 
not  a  new  one. — Jay. 

Glory  follows  afflictions,  not  as  the  day 
follows  night,  but  as  the  spring  follows  winter. 
Winter  prepares  the  earth  for  spring,  and 
afflictions,  sanctilied,  prepare  the  soul  for  glo- 
ry.— Sibbes. 


THS    FRIEND. 


TENTH  MONTH,  20,  1844. 


Most  of  our  readers  that  have  ready  access 
to  the  publicjournalsof  theday  must  have  met 
with  notices  of  the  movements  of  D.  L.  Dix,  of 
Boston,  the  amiable,  intelligent,  and  energetic 
female  philanthropist,  who  has  devoted  her 
attention  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  to  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  state  of  prisons,  peniten- 
tiaries, hospitals  for  the  insane,  &c.,  for  pur- 
poses of  their  melioration  and  reformation. 
Not  long  since  she  was  in  this  city,  and 
among  other  of  our  institutions  visited  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary  ;  after  which  she  pre- 
pared an  address  to  the  prisoners,  of  which 
we  have  a  printed  copy,  and  intend  to  give  it 
a  place  on  our  pages.  In  the  present  number 
is  inserted  her  account  of  a  visit  subsequently 
paid  by  her  to  the  public  institutions  of  the 
state  of  Ohio,  which  we  cannot  doubt  will  be 
perused  with  interest.  We  do  not  of  course 
coincide  in  her  views  as  to  the  expediency  of 
hiring  a  chaplain  to  officiate  in  the  peniten- 
tiary. The  moral  and  spiritual  improvement 
of  the  convicts  is  of  primary  importance  to  be 
attended  to,  but  we  think  this  can  be  arranged 
upon  a  belter  footing,  and  with  better  eflects, 
than  through  the  agency  of  a  salaried  priest. 

INDIANA  YEARLY  MEKTlNti. 

In  addition  to  the  information  respecting 
this  Yearly  Meeting,  published  last  week,  we 
are  indebted  to  a  member  of  it  for  the  follow- 
ing account : 

"  The  meeting  for  Ministers  and  Elders 
convened  on  Third-day,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M., 
and  the  Meeting  for  tSulllsrings  at  3  o'clock. 


p.  M.,  on  the  1st  day  of  the  Tenth  month, 
current.  On  Fourth-day  morning  at  eleven 
o'clock,  a  large  public  meeting  for  worship  was 
held,  and  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs  con- 
vened at  3,  p.  M.  On  Fifth-day  morning  at 
10  o'clock  the  general  meeting  for  business 
commenced.  After  a  time  of  waiting  in  sol- 
emn silence,  the  meeting  was  opened  and  pro- 
ceeded with  its  business.  The  certificates  of 
Friends  in  attendance  from  other  Yearly 
Meetings,  among  whom  was  our  beloved 
friend,  John  Pease,  from  England,  and  the 
epistolary  correspondence  from  abroad,  were 
read,  and  various  matters  were  referred  to 
the  attention  of  committees.  In  the  after- 
noon, at  4  o'clock,  the  African  committee 
held  its  general  meeting,  and  the  proceedings 
showed  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
objects  of  their  care. 

"The  consideration  of  the  state  of  Society 
was  entered  into  next  morning,  and  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  the  sitting;  and  a  solemn, 
instructive  day  it  was,  in  which  divine  Good- 
ness was  pleased  to  be  near.  Much  impres- 
sive exhortation  and  counsel  were  put  forth 
by  various  instruments  who  were  under  exer- 
cise. The  report  on  Indian  concerns  was 
read  on  Seventh-day  morning,  and  in  addition 
to  the  report,  the  meeting  received  much  ver- 
bal information  in  regard  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  Shawnecs,  and  other  neighbour- 
ing tribes.  Much  suffering  is  likely  to  take 
place  amongst  these  poor  people,  on  account 
of  the  failure  of  their  crops,  occasioned  by 
the  abundance  of  rain  and  great  freshets  of 
the  past  season.  A  deep  fcelmg  of  sympathy 
and  commiseration  was  excited  by  the  ac- 
counts, and  after  directing  one  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  support  of  Friends'  establishment 
the  coming  year,  a  comniillee  was  appointed 
to  receive  subscriptions  for  their  present  re- 
lief, and  considerable  contribution  was  made 
during  the  Y'early  Meeting.  The  school  has 
had  about  forty-six  scholars  during  the  past 
year,  if  I  remember  right.  The  report  of 
the  building  commilicc  of  the  Boarding- 
school  was  read  in  the  afternoon,  and  referred 
to  a  committee  taken  out  of  the  quarters. 
No  progress  has  been  made  with  the  building 
during  the  past  year,  for  want  of  funds.  The 
debt,  however,  has  been  considerably  reduced. 
The  good  feeling  which  existed  in  the  meet- 
ing at  the  time  when  the  business  was  finally 
acted  on,  on  a  succeeding  day  would  afford 
reason  to  hope  that  more  may  be  accomplish- 
ed during  the  succeeding  year. 

"The  public  meetings  on  First-day,  were, 
as  usual,  exceedingly  large,  the  house  being 
filled  to  overffowing,  and  many  outside.  A 
ministering  Friend,  who  has  travelled  much, 
remarked  that  it  was  the  largest  meeting  he 
had  seen.  The  number  of  Friends  in  attend 
ance  on  this  and  other  days,  is  about  the  same 
as  has  been  for  several  years  past. 

"  The  reports  from  the  Q\iarters  on  cduca 
tion  in  general  were  read  on  Second-day  morn 
ing.  This  subject  seems  to  be  growing  in  in 
terest,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  witness  the  unity 
and  good  feeling  which  prevailed  while  it  was 
under  consideration.  The  impression  seems 
to  be  gaining  ground,  that  much  loss  is  su 
tained  by  so  much  mixture  with  others  in  the 


education  of  Friends'  children.  A  general 
committee  was  appointed  at  the  next  sitting, 
and  steps  taken  for  a  better  organization  for 
promoting  the  cause  in  the  body.  The  re- 
port of  the  African  committee,  and  the  Ap- 
peal on  Slavery  and  the  Slave-trade,  received 
with  the  epistle  from  the  Y'early  Meeting  in 
London,  were  read  in  the  afternoon,  and  a 
deep  feeling  of  interest  was  shown.  The  re- 
port gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the  general  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  throughout  the  Yearly 
Meeting  to  the  objects  of  their  appointment, 
particularly  in  regard  to  education.  INIuch 
unity  was  expressed  with  the  document  from 
London,  and  a  reprint  of  ten  thousand  copies 
was  ordered,  for  general  circulation.  The 
minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferers  were 
read  on  Third-day  morning.  Amongst  other 
matters  of  importance  brought  to  view  in  the 
proceedings,  was  the  remonstrance  made  by 
this  meeting  on  behalf  ofthe  Yearly  Meeting 
against  the  annexation  of  Texas.  The  com- 
mittee appointed  in  the  case  had  caused  the 
remonstrance  to  be  promptly  presented  to  the 
Senate  ofthe  United  States,  before  which  bo- 
dy it  was  twice  read. 

"  The  meeting  came  to  a  solemn  close  in 
the  afternoon,  and  in  view  ofthe  many  sub- 
jects of  deep  interest  which  claimed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  several  sittings,  the  unity  of  spirit 
and  action,  and  the  good  feeling  that  prevail- 
ed, were  remarkable.  Nothing  less  than 
the  merciful  extension  of  Divine  favour  could 
have  produced  it.  The  good  presence  and 
watchful  care  of  the  ever-blessed  Shepherd 
had  been  near  the  flock,  and  now,  under  a 
lively  sense  of  love  and  thankfulness  for  the 
many  favours  they  had  experienced,  this  large 
body  of  Friends  concluded, — to  meet  at  the 
usual  time  and  place  next  year,  if  consistent 
ith  the  Divine  will." 


MARiiirD,  at  the  Creek  meeting-,  Duchess  county, 
New  York,  on  21st  of  Eighth  month  last,  Alexander 
Havilam)  to  Judith  M.,  daughter  of  Daniel  Griffin,  all 
of  that  place. 

,  on  Firth-day,  tlie   17th  instant,  nt  Friends' 

Meeting-house,  Fallsinglon,  Bucks  county,  Pcimsylva- 
nia,  WuxiAJi  Tatnall,  of  Wihuington,  Diilaware,  to 
Raciikl  B.,  daughter  of  James  Moon,  of  the  former 
place. 

, ,  at  Twelfth-street  meeting,  in  Philadelphia, 

on  the  23d  instant,  Nathan  Hili.es,  of  Frankford,  to 
Sarah  H.,  daughter  of  the  late  Uobert  Letchworlh,  of 
Ihio  city. 

,  at  Twelfth-street  meeting,  in   Philadelphia, 

on  the  23d  instant,  Edward  Simmons  to  Deborah  J., 
daughter  ofthe  late  John  Bunting,  all  of  this  city. 


Died,  on  Fourtliday,  the  18lli  of  Ninth  month  last, 
at  his  residence  in  Hendricks  county,  Indiana,  of  an 
inflainmalion  ofthe  lungs,  Samuel  Carter,  a  member 
of  White  Lick  .Monthly,  and  Sugar  Groie  partieulur 
meeting,  nged  72  years,  8  months,  and  13  days.  In 
the  removul  of  this  our  dear  friend,  his  family  and 
friends  have  sustained  a  great  loss  ;  yet  they  have  a 
comfortable  hope  of  its  being  his  eternal  gain. 

,  on  the  morning  of  the  1 4lh  instant,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  his  step-father,  Eli  Haines,  Brownsvdle,  I'a. 
William  Cobb,  aged  about  36  years. 
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For  "The  Friend." 
THE  L.4\D  OF  ISRAEL. 

(Continued  from  page  34.) 

Section  third  is  of  the  West  and  North 
borders.  "The  western  dorder  is  as  defined 
as  are  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  from 
the  river  of  Egypt  to  the  north  side  of  the 
promised  land.  In  the  definition  of  the  bor- 
ders of  the  tribes  who  had  not  received  their 
portion  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  it  is  said, 
'As  for  the  western  border,  ye  shall  even 
have  the  great  sea  for  a  border  ;  this  shall  be 
your  west  border.'  (Num.  x.x.^iv.  6.)  It  thus 
e.Ttends  along  the  Alediterriinean  shore,  from 
the  river  of  Egypt  to  the  entrance  into  Ha- 
math,  which  both  rank  as  borders  in  the  same 
chapter.  In  defining  the  general  boundary 
of  all   the  tribes,  when  they  shall  all  finally 


inherit   the   land,   Ezekiel,   speaking   by    the 

same  Spirit,  say.s,  'The  west  side  also  shall  i /ranee  i«<o  i/ama?A 

be  the  great  sea.,  from  the  border,  till  a  man   these  te.xts,  with  a  glance  at   the  map,  may 


thah,  Sibraim,  which  is  between  the  border 
of  Damascus  and  the  border  of  Hamath  ;  Ha- 
zar-hatlicon,  which  is  by  the  coast  of  Hauran. 
And  the  border  from  the  east  shall  be  Hazar- 
enan,  the  border  of  Damascus,  and  the  north 
northward,  and  the  border  of  Hamath.  And 
this  is  the  north  side.'  (Ezek.  xlvii.  15-17.) 
'  From  the  north  end  to  the  coast  of  the  way 
of  Hethlon,  as  one  goeth  to  Hamath,  Hazar- 
enan,  the  border  of  Damascus  northward,  to 
ihe  coast  of  Hamath  :  for  these  are  his  sides 
east  and  west ;  a  portion  for  Dan.'  (Ezek. 
.\lviii.  1.)  Of  the  land  that  remained  to  be 
possessed  at  the  death  of  Joshua,  peopled  by 
the  nations  that  were  not  driven  out  of  the 
promised  land,  these  were  included  '  from  the 
south  all  the  land  of  the  Canaanitcs,  and 
Mearah,  that  is  beside  the  Sidonians  :  and  ihe 
land  of  the  Gihliles,  and  all  Lebanon  to- 
wards the  sun-rising,  from  Baal-gad  unto 
mount  Hermon,  unto  the  entering  into  Ha- 
jnath,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  hill  country, 
from  Lebanon  unto  Misrephoth-maim,  and  all 
the  Sidonians.]  (Joshua  xiii.  4-6.) 

"Clear  as  these  Scriptural  definitions  are, 
yet  on  the  same  principle,  viz. — that  the  bor- 
ders of  ancient  Israel  were  identical  with 
those  of  the  covenanted  land, — the  valley  of 
the  Kasimiyeth,  or  Leontes,  near  to  Tyre, 
and  over  against  Dan,  has,  from  its  vicinity 
to  that  city,  been  generally  deemed  the  en- 
The  careful  perusal  of 


come  over  against  Hatnath.      This  is  the  vest  •  show  at  once,   that   the  north  border  of  the 


side.^  (Ezek.  xlvii.  5^0.)  '  The  border  of  the 
land  towards  the  north  side  is  from  the  great 
sea.'  (Ezek.  XV. ;  Num.  xxxiv.  7-11.)  From 
the  border — on  the  river  of  Egypt,  as  previ- 
ously stated,  which  formed  it — the  western 
border  extends  till  its  termination,  along  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  thus  leaves 
no  place  on  its  coast,  from  south  to  north,  in 
all  the  intermediate  distance,  that  does  not 
pertain  to  Israel. 

"  The  definitions  of  the  nortif  border, 
which  fixes  the  termination  of  the  western, 
demand 'special  regard.  '  This  shall  be  your 
north  border.  From  the  great  sea  ye  shall 
point  out  unto  you  mount  Hor ;  from  mount 


promised  land  cannot  possibly  be  there.  Such 
an  entrance  into  Hamath  from  the  sea  would 
exclude,  instead  of  including,  at  least  all  the 
Sidonians,  all  Lebanon,  all  the  hill  country 
from  Lebanon,  all  the  land  of  the  Giblites, 
all  the  kingdom  of  Damascus,  and  all  the 
land  of  Hamath ;  and  would  leave  forever 
the  north  border  of  the  land  what  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Joshua.  But  very  much  land,  as 
the  names  of  these  regions  suffice  to  indicate, 
remained  to  be  possessed  ;  and  the  proot  is 
plain,  that  the  north  end  of  the  inheritance  of 
Israel  was  very  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Leontes.  The  great  sea,  or  the  Mediterra- 
nean, is  the   '  border,  till  a  man  come  over 


Hor  ye  shall  point  out  your  border  unto  the  :  against  Hamath;'  but  coming  thus  from  the 
entrance  of  Ilaniath  ;  and  the  goings  forth  o(i  south  along  its  shores,  when  the  Leontes  is 
the  border  shall  be  to  Zedad  ;  and  the  border  j  touched,  no  part  of  Lebanon  is  reached,  in- 
shall  go  on  to  Ziphron,  and  the  goings  out  of!  stead  of  it  all  being  passed  ;  and  instead  of  a 
it  shall  be  at  Hazar-enan  ;  this  shall  bo  youri  man  being  there  opposite  to  Hamath,  a  jour 


north  border  ;  and  ye  shall  point  out  your  east 
border  from  Hazar-enan  to  Shephan  ;  and  the 
coast  shall  go  down  from  Shephan  to  Riblah, 
on  the  east  side  of  Ain  ;  and  the  border  shall 
descend,'  &c.  (Num.  xxxiv.  7-11.)  'This 
shall  be  the  border  of  the  land  toward  the 
north  side,  from  the  great  sea,  the  way  of 
Hethlon,  as  men  go  to  Zedad,  Hamath,  Bero- 


ney  from  thence  of  about  forty  miles  lies  be- 
tween him  and  Beyrout,  that  is  opposite  to 
Damascus,  which  city,  in  difierence  of  lati- 
tude alone,  is  more  than  a  hundred  miles  south 
of  Hamath  ;  while  the  allotted  territory  of  a 
whole  tribe  of  Israel  lies  beyond  the  border  of 
Damascus  northward,  and  has  first  to  be  pass- 
ed through   before  the  entrance  into  Hamath 


can  be  reached.  Instead,  therefore,  of  look- 
intr  for  the  real  north  border  of  Israel's  des- 
tined inheritance  in  the  latitude  of  Dan, — 
which  formed,  indeed,  the  bounds  of  the  lim- 
ited territory  possessed  by  the  seed  of  Jacob 
in  the  days  of  Joshua,  as  in  after  ages, — the 
word  of  the  Lord  which  came  unto  him 
teaches  us  first  to  pass  over  much  land, 
from  the  south,  and  tells  ua  the  very  re- 
gions which  have  to  be  traversed  from  thence 
before  the  north  border  has  even  to  be  sought 
for,  or  can  anywhere  be  found. 

"  '  All  the  Sidonians,'  no  mean  people, 
whose  land  lay  along  the  sea-shore,  and  the 
south-western  part  of  the  mountains  of  Leba- 
non,  occupied  no  diminitive  space.  Lebanoa 
is  an  extensive  motmtainous  range,  which 
stretches  to  the  north  of  the  embouchure  of 
the  Leontes  at  least  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
miles,  or,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  till  it 
reaches  the  mountains  of  Cilicia,  or  the  mouth 
of  the  Orontcs.  But  besides  Lebanon,  strict- 
ly so  called,  Israel's  unoccupied  territory  in- 
cluded '  all  the  hill  country'  from  it  to  Mizre- 
photh-maim,  which,  by  seemingly  another  am- 
ple space,  extends  the  land  in  a  mountainous 
country  beyond  the  bounds  of  Lebanon.  'All 
Ihe  land  of  the  Canaanites,  and  of  the  Gib- 
lites,' expressly  mentioned  among  the  regions 
that  remained  to  be  possessed  after  the  bor- 
ders of  Israel  reached  the  Leontes,  have  yet 
to  take  their  place — though  like  others  for 
the  first  time — within  the  inheritance  of  tho 
Israelites,  as  the  land  of  their  possession.  And 
of  them  we  may  still  more  definitely  speak. 
Gabala,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  Gebal  of  the 
Greeks,  was  one  of  the  maritime  towns  of 
Phoenicia,  between  Aradusand  Laodicea.  In 
his  account  of  the  Arvadites,  (as  one  of  the 
families  of  the  Canaanites,)  Bochart,  unbiassed 
by  any  opposing  theory,  on  another  theme 
than  the  borders  of  Israel,  states,  that  Gaba- 
la was  probably  Gebal,  mentioned  in  Ezekiel'3 
description  of  the  greatness  of  Tyre.  Gebal 
seems  plainly  to  announce  itself  as  the  capital 
of  the  Giblites,  concerning  which  there  seems 
not  to  be  a  question  ;  and  Bochart  is  free  to 
testify,  that  Gebala  is  probably  the  Gebal  of 
Scriptures.  Even  if  Byblus,  or  Jebeil,  was 
the  chief  city  of  the  Giblites,  whose  land  lies 
within  the  inheritance  of  Israel,  that  fact 
alone  annihilates  the  assumption,  that  the  val- 
ley of  the  Leontes  is  '  the  entrance  into  Ha- 
math,' or'  the  north  end'  of  the  promised  he- 
ritage ;  for  even  Byblus  is  above  seventy 
miles  north  of  the  entrance  of  that  river  into 
the  sea,  and  therefore  as  far  beyond  the  an- 
cient northern  border  of  Israel. 

"  But  not  only  is  it '  probable  that  Gabala 
was  the  ancient  Gebal,'  but  it  is  certain,  that 
the  country  of  which  it  was  the  capital  lay  in 
the   immediate   vicinity,  if  it  did  not  form  a 
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part,  of  the  land  of  the  Arvadites,  one  of  the 
families  of  the  Canaanites,  (the  Arvadites, 
Gen.  X.  18,)  all  whose  territories  that  were 
unoccupied  by  the  Israelites  at  the  death  of 
Joshua,  were  included  in  the  land  that  then 
remained  to  be  possessed.  Not  only  all  the 
Sidonians,  who  were  descended  of  the  first- 
born of  Canaan,  but  all  the  land  of  the  Ca- 
naanites, is  expressly  named  by  the  Lord,  and 
included  in  the  very  much  land  which  the  Is- 
raelites did  not  occupy  in  the  days  of  Joshua, 
or  ever  after.  The  Arvadile  was  one  of  the 
families  of  the  Canaanites,  as  much  as  any 
other.  (Gen.  x.  18.)  Translating  literally 
from  Bochart,  we  read,  that  '  the  Arvadites, 
or  Aradites,  occupied  the  island  of  Aradus  on 
the  coast  of  Phanicia,  and  part  of  the  neigh- 
bouring continent,  where  are  Antaradus,  Ma- 
rathus,  and  Laodicea.  Near  to  Laodicea, 
says  Strabo,  are  Posidium,  Heraclium,  Geba- 
la,  (Gebal,  Ezek.  xxvii.  9)  ;  then  the  mari- 
time region  of  the  Aradi,  Paltus,  Balanea, 
and  Caranus,  afterwards  Enydra  and  Mara- 
thus,  an  ancient  Phojnician  city.  The  fa- 
mous city  of  Tripoli,  (three  cities,)  according 
to  Scylax,  (in  Periplo,)  Strabo,  Diodorus,  and 
Pliny,  was  built  by  the  Aradi,  (Arvadites,)  the 
Tyrians,  and  Sidonians.'  These  cities  along 
the  Phoenician  coast,  pertaining  to  the  Arva- 
dites, lead  us  near  to  its  northern  termination, 
or  close  by  the  site  of  mount  Casius  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Orontes,  the  position  of  which  is 
marked  by  these  eminent  ancient  geographers 
as  between  Laodicea  and  Seleucia.  It  is  wor- 
thy also  of  remark,  that  Giblitcs  literally 
mean  borderers ;  and  that  the  land  of  the 
Giblites  and  Canaanites,  (all  included  in  Is- 
rael,) brings  us  thus,  in  passing,  according  to 
Scriptural  guidance,  along  the  western  bor- 
der, or  the  great  sea,  till  the  entrance  into 
Hamath  may  be  sought  for,  close  to  the  mouth, 
not  of  the  Leontes,  but  of  the  Orontes. 

"  But  other  families  of  the  Canaanites 
dwelt  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  to  the  north 
of  the  kingdom  of  Sidon  ;  and  it  may  be  clear- 
ly seen  what  vast  acquisitions  beyond  all  that 
their  fathers  possessed  have  to  be  made  by 
Israel.  That  coast,  more  than  any  other  on 
earth,  was  studded  with  magnificent  cities. 
And  there  is  no  portion  of  it  to  which  their 
Scriptural  title  may  not  be  clearly  shown. 

"  '  All  the  Sidonians,  all  the  land  of  the  Ca- 
naanites, and  the  Giblites,'  that  remained  and 
still  remain  to  be  possessed,  occupied  succes- 
sively and  conjointly  the  Syrian  and  Phoeni- 
cian coast  for  the  space  of  two  hundred  and 
nineteen  Roman  miles,  exclusive  of  the  land, 
pertaining  to  these  cities,  that  lay  to  the 
south  of  Sidon  and  the  north  of  Laodicea. 

"  Instead  of  limiting  the  northern  border  to 
Dan,  the  needful  proof  may  be  given,  that  be- 
fore reaching  the  entrance  into  Ilamath,  or 
ascending  the  mountain  from  whence  it  has 
first  to  be  seen,  7nurh  land,  as  that  word  came 
worthily  from  the  mouth  of  tiie  Lord,  rc- 
mainid  to  be  possessed. 

"  Wherever  the  children  of  Israel  entered 
the  land  of  their  enemies  to  keep  it  as  their 
own,  they  changed  the  names  of  the  cities. 
But  all  these  names  remaining  unchanged,  de- 
clared at  once  their  Canaatnlish  origin,  and 
that  the  time  is  yet  to  come  when  all  these 


lands  shall  actually  form  a  portion  of  the  in- 
heritance of  Israel. 

"  But,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  along  the  Phoenician  coast,  much  land  re- 
mained to  be  possessed  after  Dan  had  become  a 
city  of  Israel. 

"'Syria  of  Damascus'  bordered  with  an- 
cient Israel  on  the  north,  and  beyond  it  lay 
the  land  of  Hamath.  '  The  border  of  Damas- 
cus,' '  the  border  of  Hamath,'  manifestly  de- 
note not  the  cities,  between  which  an  exten- 
sive region,  containing  several  noble  cities, 
intervened  ;  but  the  borders  of  these  two  coun- 
tries or  kingdoms,  which  touched  each  other, 
and  which  embraced  wide  extended  territo- 
ries. Damascus  was  the  metropolis  of  a 
kingdom,  and  the  head  of  Syria.  (Isa.  vii.  8.) 
Though  Hadad-ezer  was  defeated  by  David, 
his  successors  reigned  at  Damascus  as  kings 
of  Syria  for  ten  generations,  and  Israel  had 
not  long  the  mastery  over  Syria.  It  was  laid 
waste,  and  Samaria  was  grievously  besieged 
by  the  king  of  Syria,  who  reigned  at  Damas- 
cus ;  and  '  Israel  was  delivered  into  the  hand 
of  Hazael,  and  into  the  hand  of  Benhadad,  his 
son,  all  their  days.'  (2  Kings,  xiii.  3.)  Strabo 
speaks  of  the  renoirncd  region,  as  well  as  of 
the  noble  city  of  Damascus.  Numerous  coins 
exist  which  show  that  in  the  times  of  the  C;e- 
sars,  it  was  '  the  metropolis  of  the  Damas- 
cenes,' and  the  metropolis  of  the  colony  of 
Damascus — the  name  of  the  country  being 
Damascene.  Not  only  does  Hamath  lie 
on  its  farther  side  from  Israel's  ancient 
border  ;  and  not  only  did  David  and  Solomon 
exercise  a  sovereignty  over  it,  and  seek  their 
'  borders'  far  beyond  it,  but  such  is  the  change 
to  be  yet  wrought  by  one  word  of  promise, 
that  the  southern  border  of  Dan,  in  the  land 
yet  to  be  possessed,  is  fixed  on  the  border  of 
Damascus  northward,  (Exek.  xlviii.  1,) 
whereas  its  north  border,  (which  antiquarians 
are  so  fearful  to  pass)  anciently  lay  on  the 
south  border  of  Damascus.  Beyond  that  re- 
nowned region  ample  space  must  be  found  for 
a  whole  tribe  of  Israel,  when  the  land  shall 
overflow  for  the  multitude  of  men. 

"  Hamath  was  the  capital  of  the  Hamath- 
ites,  one  of  the  families  of  the  Canaanites,  all 
whose  lands,  though  not  possessed  at  the  death 
of  Joshua,  or  in  past  ages,  pertain  to  Israel 
by  promise.  It  formed  a  part  of  the  hing- 
dom  of  Israel,  though  not  of  the  land  which 
the  seed  of  Jacob  occupied  as  their  own  in  full 
possession.  Not  onlv  did  Solomon  build  store- 
cities  in  Hamath  ;  but  Jeroboam  recovered 
Damascus  and  Ilamath,  which  belonged  to 
Judah,  for  Israel.  He  restored  tiie  coast 
OF  ISRAEL  fro7n  the  entering  in  of  Ilamath 
unto  the  sea  of  the  plain.  (2  Kings,  xiv.  25- 
28.) 

"  Hamath  and  its  land,  once  a  kingdom, 
thus  pertains  to  the  promised  inheritance.  In 
that  region  the  Euphrates  approaches  compa- 
ritivelv  near  to  the  Mediterranean;  and  as 
these  form  '  the  sides  cast  and  west,'  the  por- 
tion of  a  tribe  calls  for  comparatively  larger 
hounds  from  south  to  north.  '  From  the  north 
i:nd  to  the  coast  of  the  way  of  Hethlon,  as  one 
gnclh  to  Hamath,  Hazar-enan  ;  the  border  of 
Damascus  northirard,  to  the  coast  of  Ilamath  ; 
for  these  are  his  sides  east  and  west,  a  por- 


tion for  Dan.'  Conjoined  as  Ihe  north-north- 
ward (or  far  north)  is  with  the  northern  bor- 
der of  Damascus,  and  the  border  of  Hamath, 
the  north  end  of  the  Israelitish  inheritance, 
when  it  shall  all  be  their  own,  may  not,  or  ra- 
ther cannot,  come  short  of  the  north  end  of 
that  land,  which  once  owned  the  supremacy 
of  Israel,  and  formed  a  part  of  its  coast  as  a 
subjugated  country ;  and  which  bore  the 
name  of  a  family  of  the  Canaanites, — as  its 
ancient  capital  still  does, — all  whose  land  Is- 
rael was  finally  to  possess. 

CTobeconlinucd.) 

A?J    ADDRESS 

Bp  a  Recent  Female  Visiter  to  the  Prisoners 
in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

I  have  lately  seen  you  in  your  cells,  and 
now  I  desire  to  add  a  few  earnest  and  serious 
words  to  those  which  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  as  I  passed  from  one  door  to  an- 
other. 

I  shall  perhaps  suggest  no  new  thought  to 
your  minds  ;  perhaps  touch  no  hidden  spring 
of  feeling  ;  perhaps  say  nothing  that  will  en- 
courage you  to  renewed  and  firmer  purposes 
of  amendment ;  yet  I  am  not  willing  to  leave 
this  prison  without  proving  my  interest  in 
your  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  j  without 
trying  to  aid  your  own  efforts,  and  to  co-ope- 
rate with  your  teachers  in  advancing  the  all- 
important  work  of  reformation.  But  recol- 
lect that  this  great  work  depends  chiefly  on 
yourselves  : — those  who  are  interested  to  pro- 
mote your  best  good,  may  counsel  and  ex- 
hort, all  this  will  be  to  little  purpose,  if  you, 
yourselves,  are  not  convinced  of  wrong-doing, 
and  of  the  necessity  for  adopting  earnestly, 
those  means  which  shall  strengthen  right  re- 
solves, and  establish  principles  of  virtuous  ac- 
tion. To  this  end  you  must  first  fijel  that 
you  have  offended  against  the  laws  of  society, 
that  you  have  sinned  against  your  own  souls, 
that  you  have  transgressed  the  laws  of  God. 

Friends,  '  the  ways  of  the  transgressor  are 
hard.'  You  cannot  doubt  this  ;  you  cannot 
have  failed  to  perceive  its  application  in  your 
own  case  !  What  have  you  ever  gained  by 
sinful  practices?  And  what  have  you  not  lost 
by  them  ?  What  advantage,  let  me  ask,  have 
you  experienced  from  self-indulgence,  and 
from  the  commission  of  crime,  from  breaking 
the  laws  of  man,  and  the  laws  of  your  own 
conscience,  and  the  laws  of  God?  Suppose, 
f(ir  example,  that  you  have  broken  but  the 
tenth  and  the  eighth  commandments  of  the 
moral  law, — that  you  have  coveted  and  taken 
possession  of  the  properly  of  other  men:  has 
this  done  you  any  lasting  good  ?  For  a  lime, 
probably,  you  may  have  procured  some  self- 
indulgence  from  these  ill-gotten  possessions, 
but  have  these  short-lived  pleasures  been  any 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  your  own  self- 
respect  and  |)cace  of  mind,  and  for  the  loss  of 
the  respect  and  the  confidence,  and  the  good 
will  of  others  ?  Have  you  been  happy  in  this 
mode  of  life  ?  Would  you  again  adopt  it, 
with  all  its  doubts,  and  distrusts,  and  fast- 
coming  fears  of  detection  ? — its  restless  days 
and  disturbed  nights? — its  poor  gains  for  the 


time  that  now  is,  and  its  certain  retributions 
for  the  time  that  is  to  comu  ?  Do  you  wish 
again  to  hve  abroad  among  men,  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  with  bokl  and  reckless 
daring,  thrust  yourselves  down,  low  in  guilt 
and  iniquity  .'  Are  you  willing  again,  and  yet 
again,  to  hazard  the  loss  of  all  that  makes  life 
most  desirable  ?  To  throw  away,  to  trample 
upon  reputation,  upon  your  natural  rights  as 
citizens,  upon  friendship,  and  upon  all  family 
affections  ?  Do  not  say  this  is  of  little  conse- 
quence, and  that  you  do  not  care  for  these 
things?  They  are  of ^rta< consequence,  and 
you  do  care  for  them  ;  all  men  care  for  them 
more  or  less:  all  men  like  to  be  thought  well 
of;  and  for  this  will  most  men  make  some 
exertion,  even  when  they  do  not  mean  to  con- 
duct in  all  respects  as  they  ought. 

It  is  not  always  fear  of  detection  and  its 
consequent  punishment,  which  induces  you  to 
conceal  evil  deeds,  and  hide  them  from  the 
public  eye;  you  do  feel  a  wish,  if  you  have 
never  as  yet  clearly  defined  it,  to  stand  well 
in  the  opinion  of  your  fellow-men  ; — some  few 
disregard  this  for  a  time,  but  that  class  is 
very  small.  I  could  adduce  a  thousand  proofs 
in  evidence  of  this  assertion:  I  will  state  but 
one,  and  this  you  can  all  understand. 

For  several  years  I  have  visited  prisons. 
To  some  of  these  I  have  resorted  several 
times  each  week,  for  a  period  of  eighteen 
months,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  books, 
imparting  instruction,  expressing  sympathy, 
and  giving  advice  where  it  seemed  most  need- 
ed. This  has  been  in  state  prisons,  and  coun- 
ty jails,  and  houses  of  correction.  Do  you 
ask  what  have  been  7ny  feelings  amidst  these 
scenes  of  human  debasement,  and  woe,  and 
degradation  ;  surrounded  by  beings  bearing 
the  unequal,  but  scorching  traces  of  vice,  and 
crime,  and  misdemeanor  ?  My  very  soul  has 
sickened  at  these  aspects  of  desolation  made 
by  sin  :  but  cannot  you  comprehend  that  an 
all-pervading  pity  should  take  the  place  of 
horror  and  disgust,  and  that  the  hope,  that 
the  desire  of  making  a  k\lo\\ -being  better  and 
happier  should  conquer  every  other  sentiment? 
So  it  has  been,  and  I  have  laboured  on,  not 
without  reward.  I  will  tell  you,  briefly,  how 
this  has  been.  Always,  in  all  instances,  I 
have  been  received  civilly,  and  listened  to  with 
attention  :  and  when  my  visits  have  been  an- 
ticipated by  frequent  and  stated  recurrence, 
there  has  been  an  eagerness  of  preparation,  a 
care  for  neatness  and  order,  a  certain  good 
conduct  and  use  of  decent  language,  which 
in  no  single  instance  has  been  departed  from. 
I  have  not  in  memory,  a  disrespectful  or  im- 
proper word  or  act,  amongst  the  many  hun- 
dred persons  I  have  seen.  This  propriety  of 
speech  and  decent  observance  of  conduct,  has 
not  been  tho  result  of  prison  discipline,  for  I 
have  met  it  in  jails  where  there  has  been  no  dis- 
cipline at  all.  It  has  not  been  the  fear  of  cen- 
sure from  oflicers,  for  oftenest  there  have  been 
no  oflicers  present  to  enforce  it :  they  kncie  I 
sought  their  good,  their  restoration,  their  sal- 
vation ;  and  in  return  they  desired  my  esteem  ; 
and  many  in  time  learned  to  desire  their  own 
true  good,  a  reformation  of  heart  and  life. 

They  were  unwilling  I  should  be  informed 
of  any  misdemeanor,  and  very  often  refrained 
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from  transgression  because  I  urged  it.  This 
was  neither  the  highest  nor  truest  motive  for 
action,  by  any  means;  but  once  induced  from 
any  motive  to  forbear  offence,  they  would  gra- 
dually come  to  choose  it  for  their  own  sakes  : 
experiencing  self-approval  from  these  efforts 
at  self-control,  the  work  of  amendment  be- 
came daily  easier  and  more  pleasant.  Atone 
prison  distinguished  by  the  turbulence  of  its 
inmates,  by  riotous  conduct  and  profanity,  I 
was  seriously  told  by  the  officers  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  do  any  good  for  the  pri- 
soners, for  "  bad  they  were,  and  bad  they 
would  be."  And  what  have  you  done  to  make 
them  better  ?  I  asked  : — '  Nothing  ;  that  is 
not  our  business." — "  Well,  then  it  shall  be 
mine.  I  will  go  now  and  make  my  first  at- 
tempt." The  doors  were  unlocked,  and  I 
passed  first  into  the  men's  prison.  It  was  no 
pleasant  scene  this ;  but  strong  in  the  convic- 
tion that  these  bad  passions,  shown  forth  in 
violent  gestures  and  language  might  be  con- 
quered by  gentle  kindness,  I  advanced  quick- 
ly and  firmly  to  the  noisiest  group.  I  raised 
my  hand  to  secure  silence,  and  whilst  the  first 
sense  of  wonder  yet  remained,  at  my  appear- 
ance in  such  a  place,  I  said,  "  Friends,  they 
tell  me  that  I  shall  find  only  very  bad  people 
here,  and  that  they  have  only  bad  purposes 
and  feelings: — I  do  not  believe  all  this.  I 
know  you  are  guilty: — I  know  you  are  often 
wicked  in  your  thoughts  and  acts,  but  that 
you  are  wholly  abandoned  to  evil,  I  will  not 
believe.  I  have  come  here  as  your  friend  :— 
I  am  sorry  for  you — I  wish  to  help  you  to  be- 
come more  comfortable  and  happier.  Will 
you  listen  to  me  or  shall  I  go  away  ?"— A  do- 
zen voices  said,  "  We  will  hear  you."  I  sat 
down  upon  a  bench, — and  called  one  of  the 
most  notorious  of  the  group,  to  open  a  pack- 
age of  books  : — '  See,'  I  continued,  '  you  have 
nothing  to  do  here, — you  have  no  person  to 
assist  you  to  spend  your  time  well.  I  have 
brought  you  books,  and  writing  materials,  and 
slates.  In  return  I  have  something  to  ask  of 
you  :--make  no  promises, — but  I  will  trust 
you  :  forbear  till  I  come  again  in  two  days, 
all  bad  language,  and  all  plotting  of  bad  con- 
duct. Those  who  can  write  I  wish  should 
put  on  paper  their  plans  of  life  when  they 
shall  be  enlarged  from  prison.  Tell  me  at 
the  same  time  something  of  your  history, 
what  has  brought  you  here, — and  how  I  can 
do  you  good  in  aiding  any  desire  you  have  of 
amendment.  And  you,  William,  1  continued 
addressing  the  leader  of  this  band,  will  you 
help  me  in  my  work  here? — oblige  me  by  co 
vering  these  arithmetics  and  maps,  and  assist 
these  boys,  pointing  to  five  or  six  who  were 
looking  on  with  curiosity,  in  learning  tho  les- 
sons I  will  mark  for  them  to  have  ready 
against  my  return.  And  boys,  see  now  who 
will  be  the  best  scholars,  to  each  who  learns 
well  for  a  month,  losing  no  lessons,  I  will  give 
a  nice  new  book.'  The  unexpectedness  of  my 
visit,  and  novelty  of  my  plans,  together  with 
the  real  relief  of  having  something  to  do,  pro- 
pitiated all, — and  I  took  leave  kindly  but  se- 
riously, and  went  to  the  women's  department. 
Here  I  had  much  the  same  scene  to  encoun- 
ter ;  but  in  addition  to  the  books,  I  supplied 
some  materials  for   sewing.     I  said  nothing 
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about  their  wrong-doing.  I  urged  not  strong- 
ly any  rules  of  life  at  that  time  ;  it  was 
enough  to  have  awakened  some  feeling  of  in- 
terest,— some  willingness  to  be  employed.  I 
returned  after  two  days.  I  found  a  great  deal 
accomplished, — tho  men  had  read  the  books 
— had  written,  and  the  boys  had  done  their 
tasks,  and  for  the  first  time  done  them  well. 
But  the  best  of  all  was,  that  they  had  begun 
to  think  ;  the  interruption  to  their  ill-disposed 
conversation  had  given  a  new  turn  to  their 
feelings — tho  books  had  given  new  ideas  ; 
and  having  successfully  commenced,  I  perse- 
vered.    For  several  months  the  work  went  on 

a  little  was  gained  constantly,  time  passed, 
and  some  were  tried  and  sentenced,  a  few 
were  acquitted.  I  did  not  lose  sight  of  any 
of  them,  and  after  their  sentences  were  expir- 
ed, many  individuals  successfully  applied  to 
some  trade,  or  farming  labour;  and  now, after 
more  than  three  years  trial  of  their  well-form- 
ed purposes  are  still  pursuing  an  honest  and 
respectable  mode  of  life.  The  heretofore 
disorderly  and  miserable  family  is  restored  to 
decency  and  peace — the  father,  the  mother, 
the  children,  to  use  a  familiar  expression, 
"are  getting  on  in  the  world."  William,  tho 
prisoner,  condemned  of  all, — most  turbulent 
and  oftenest  punished,  the  drunkard,  the  thief, 
the  burglar, —  is  reformed.  In  a  retired  part 
of  the  country  he  is  now  established  with  his 
family  ;  endeavouring  as  far  as  he  can,  to 
make  some  amends  for  the  injury  he  has  done 
to  them,  to  hiinself,  and  to  society.  Both  ho 
and  his  wife  write  to  acqiiaint  me  how  they 
get  along — and  some  months  since  they  came 
to  see  me,  "  to  show  that  they  were  what  they 
represented  themselves,  well-clothed,  sober, 
decent  people."  Their  neighbours  bear  tes- 
timony to  their  well-ordered  lives  and  conver- 
sation. I  do  not  think  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion easy,  but  /  know  it  can  be  accomplished. 

I  hear  from  many  prisoners  often.  I  havo 
volumes  of  letters  from  those  I  have  taught  in 
prisons,  who  now  are  worthy  and  respectable 
members  of  society.  I  too  write  to  them, 
and  sometimes  I  get  leisure  to  go  and  see 
thein.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  all  havo 
done  as  they  ought,  but  many  have — and  are 
happy  and  contented.  I  at  least  have  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  knowing  that  for  a  time  most  of 
these  had  desires  for  improvement,  and  I  know 
that  when  there  is  a  willing  mind,  and  steady 
exertion,  reformation  will  be  abiding. 

Now  this  is  my  experience  of  thieves,  and 
burglars,  and  murderers  :  there  is  some  good 
left  in  those  who  are  most  debased, — I  am 
sure  of  that.  Friends,  ponder  this  truth  ; 
take  heed  and  search  out  this  remnant  of  sal- 
vation :  offer  up  your  supplications  to  the  Fa- 
ther of  mercies  that  he  will  help  your  weak 
resolves.  He  has  loved  you  with  an  infinite 
tenderness  ;  he  has  spared  you  long,  unprofit- 
able servants  though  you  have  been  :  he  will 
not  turn  away  from  him  who  confesseth  his 
sins,  but  will  forgive  you  and  bless  you  with 
many  consolations.  "  Let  the  wicked  forsake 
his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts, 
and  let  him  return  to  the  Lord,  and  he  will 
have  mercy  upon  him,  and  to  our  God  for  he 
will  abundantly  pardon." 
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"  Pure  and  devout  be  every  thought, 
Kind  and  sincere  your  every  word ; 
Oh,  be  your  lives  without  a  blot. 

Sacred  to  Christ  your  heavenly  Lord !" 

That  you  may  enter  upon  the  better  life,  I 
ask  you,  I  entreat  you,  I  urge  you,  I  plead 
with  you  all,  to  use  diligently  every  means  of 
improvement. 

Pray  daily  that  you  may  no  more  abandon 
yourselves  to  the  temptations  of  sin. 

"Reflect  how  soon  your  life  may  end. 
And  think  on  what  your  hopes  depend  ; 
What  aim  you  busy  thoughts  pursue ; 
"Wliat  work  is  done,  and  what  to  do." 
Now,  while  time  and  opportunity  are  yours, 
consider  and  adopt  rules  for  an  amended  life  ; 
and  when  this  present   discipline  is  ended,  go 
forth    from  your  imprisonment    here,    better 
men  than  when  you  entered  within  these  walls  ; 
yes,  better,  wiser,  and  happier  men. 

Ponder  well  the  great  goodness  of  God  in 
granting  you  space  for  repentance,  in  permit- 
ting you  10  possess  so  many  aids  in  this  great 
and  solemn  work  of  reformation.  Study  the 
precepts  and  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ :  read  the 
encouraging  and  cheering  promises  of  the 
Gospels;  read  what  the  inspired  writers  have 
recorded  of  the  renewed  life,  through  the  Sa- 
viour. Remember  those  words  of  Scripture, 
"  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  saith  Jeho- 
vah, I  have  no  pleasure  in  tiie  death  of  (he 
wicked,  but  rather  that  he  Uirn  from  his  ini- 
quity and  live."  "  Blessed  is  he  whose  trans- 
gressions are  healed  and  whose  sins  are  for- 
given ;" — but  a  true  repentance,  a  forsaking 
of  sin  must  precede  forgiveness.  "  Repent, 
that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out."  "  Come 
unto  me,"  "  come  unto  me,"  said  the  Saviour, 
"  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and 
ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls." 

Sinner,  rouse  thee  from  thy  sleep, 
Wake,  and  o'er  thy  folly  weep ; 
Rouse  thy  spirit  dark  and  dead, 
Jesus  waits  liis  liglit  to  slied. 

Leave  thy  folly,  cease  from  crime  ; 
From  tliis  hour  redeem  thy  time  ; 
Life  secure  while  "yet  'tis  day," 
Perils  wait  on  each  delay. 
Be  not  blind  and  simple  still. 
Called  of  Jesus, — learn  his  will: 
Jesus  calls  from  death  and  night, 
Jesus  waits  to  shed  his  light. 

"  Finally  brethren,  whatsoever  things  are 
true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever 
things  are  of  good  report,  if  there  beany  vir- 
tue, if  there  be  any  praise,  think  of  these 
things  ;"  "  and  the  God  of  peace  sanctify  you 
wholly,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Eastern  Penitentiary,  July  5th,  1844. 


Though  all  the  winds  of  doctrine  were  let 
loose  to  play  upon  the  earth,  so  truth  be  in  the 
field,  we  do  iiijurioiisly  to  misdoubt  her 
strength.  Let  her  and  falsehood  grapple. 
Who  ever  knew  truth  put  to  the  worst  in  a 
free  and  open  encounter  ? — Milton. 

A  man  without  discretion,  is  as  a  vessel 
without  a  helm,  which,  however  rich  the 
cargo,  is  in  conliiniid  dantjer  of  being  wreck- 
ed.— Dillw;/n. 


For"  The  Friend." 
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No  action  will  conduce  to  our  everlasting  happiness,  that  is 
not  the  olTspring  of  a  heartfelt  conviction  of  duty.  Mere 
outside  imitations  of  the  best  actions  of  the  best  men,  will 
never  advance  the  imitator  one  step  nearer  heaven. 

LIFE  or    JOHN  PAPOONCNG. 

(Continued  from  page  3S.) 

In  the  year  1761,  a  conference,  or,  as  it 
was  termed,  a  treaty,  was  held  by  the  gover- 
nor of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  with  some 
of  the  Indians,  at  Easlon.  Papoonung  came 
to  attend  this  treaty,  intending  to  have  some 
religious  conversation  with  Friends,  of  whom 
a  considerable  number  were  present  to  see 
after  the  rights  of  the  Indians.  The  confer- 
ence was  opened  on  the  3rd  of  the  Eighth 
month,  but  Papoonung  with  his  eighty  follow- 
ers, did  not  arrive  until  the  next  day. 

He  said  he  had  intended  to  pay  Friends  in 
Philadelphia  a  visit  about  this  time,  but  that 
some  of  the  Mingoes  passing  through  his  town 
to  this  treaty,  had  insisted  on  his  accompany- 
ing them.  This  he  readily  agreed  to,  having 
been  informed  that  the  small-po.x  was  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  that  many  Friends  would  he  at 
the  treaty.  As  to  public  affairs,  he  said  he 
had  nothing  to  say,  but  to  acquaint  the  gover- 
nor that  he  had  delivered  a  message  which 
had  been  entrusted  to  him  the  previous  year 
by  tliat  officer. 

On  the  evening  of  the  4th,  the  Friends 
who  were  then  at  Easton  paid  a  visit  to  Pa- 
poonung's  teiils.  They  found  him  and  his 
people  gatiiered  together  for  worship.  They 
sat  down,  and  the  elder  Indians  spent  some 
time  in  conversation.  Silence  then  ensued, 
and  after  a  short  pause,  Papoonung  spoke  by 
way  of  preaching,  in  an  easy,  deliberate  man- 
ner. He  soon  ceased,  and  after  remaining 
silent  for  a  time,  commenced  again  in  more 
earnest  manner,  and  with  a  more  elevated 
voice.  He  made  several  pauses,  and  after 
each  his  voice  seemed  to  gain  more  compass, 
until  the  women  and  children,  who  were  seat- 
ed the  most  distant  from  him,  could  under- 
stand what  he  said.  He  concluded  with  a 
short  prayer,  during  the  delivery  of  v.'hich, 
himself  and  those  who  sat  near  the  Friends, 
appeared  to  be  much  affected.  The  light  cast 
by  the  fire,  was  too  feeble  to  enable  them  to 
see  the  countenances  of  the  people  generally. 
When  Papoonung  had  finished,  one  of  the 
older  men  in  the  company  arose,  and  shook 
hands  with  ihe  man  next  him,  and  then  with 
every  one  of  the  congregation,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  sat.  As  he  did  it,  expressing  witli 
tenderness  a  short  sahilalion  and  benediction 
to  each.  When  he  had  finished,  the  company 
all  rose,  and  Friends  retired.  The  interpre- 
preter  who  was  in  company  told  them,  that 
Pa|)oonupg's  discourse  was  to  incite  and  ad- 
vise the  Indians  to  care  and  circumspection  in 
their  conduct,  that  they  might  thereby  mani- 
fest their  retaining  a  true  sense  of  their  Ma- 
ker's goodness,  nnd  his  favours  continued  to 
them.  In  his  prayer  he  had  returned  thanks 
to  his  Maker,  for  his  mercy  and  goodness  in 
still  ntfording  them  a  sense  of  his  loving  kind- 
ness, :ind  ho  besought  the  continuance  thereof. 
The  farewell  salutation  which  the  old  man  had 


given,  was  expressive  of  his  good  wishes  for 
each  person,  and  his  desires  that  they  should 
individually  be  preserved  by  the  Lord,  and  be 
kept  sensible  of  his  goodness. 

It  was  the  constant  habit  of  these  Indians, 
when  not  scattered  abroad  in  the  hunting  time, 
to  meet  in  this  way  for  worship,  in  the  morn- 
ing before  sunrise,  and  in  the  evening  after 
sunset ;  Papoonung  saying  it  was  early  reveal- 
ed to  him,  that  men  ought  to  begin  and  end 
the  day  with  the  worship  of  their  rtlaker. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  the  month,  about  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  Papoonung,  with  up- 
wards of  twenty  of  his  people,  came  to  the 
house  where  a  Friend  lodged,  and  expressed 
a  desire  to  have  some  religious  conversation. 
Notice  was  sent  to  several  Friends,  and  some 
of  them  came.  Nearly  two  hours  were  spent 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  in  conversation 
on  many  weighty  subjects.  At  the  conclusion, 
a  Friend  was  constrained  to  bow  in  vocal  sup- 
plication, and  the  Indians  manifested  their 
sense  of  the  overshadowing  presence  of  Ihe 
love  and  goodness  of  God,  by  tears,  and  some 
of  them  with  sighs  and  groans. 

On  the  7lh,  Susanna  Hatlon,  and  the  Friend 
who  accompanied  her,  came  to  Easton,  and 
were  soon  visited  by  the  wife  of  Papoonung, 
eight  of  her  female  companions,  and  a  few  of 
the  Indian  men.  After  a  short  sitting  in  si- 
lence, Susanna  appeared  in  solemn  supplica- 
tion, during  which  the  tendering  power  of 
Divine  Grace  was  so  eminently  manifested, 
especially  on  the  Indians,  that  many  Friends 
present  declared  they  were  never  witness  of 
the  like. 

On  the  eighth,  several  Friends  visited  Pa- 
poonung, and  had  a  free  and  satisfactory  con- 
versation with  him.  He  told  them  he  was 
thankful  to  our  Maker,  that  he  had  given  suc- 
cess to  his  young  men  in  hunting,  so  that  they 
had  killed  a  great  many  beaver  and  deer,  and 
thus  he  was  enabled  to  bring  his  friends  some 
of  their  skins.  Pointing  to  some  bundles  of 
skins  in  his  tent,  he  said,  he  had  brought 
them  for  Friends,  and  that  his  young  men  had 
freely  given  them  to  hitn  for  a  present  to 
them.  He  always  thought  it  right  when  he 
had  plenty  of  any  thing  that  was  good  to 
communicate  of  it  to  his  friends.  This  offer 
was  wholly  unexpected  to  the  Friends,  and 
the  value  of  the  present  was  so  much  greater 
than  they  believed  it  right  for  them  to  accept 
from  the  Indians,  that  they  thought  they  must 
refuse  it.  They  therefore  replied  that  they 
did  not  think  it  right  to  receive  presents  from 
their  Indian  brethren,  but  deemed  it  more 
suitable  for  them  logive,  seeing  that  God  had 
blessed  them  with  a  greater  plenty  of  good 
things.  They  hoped  he  would  not  think  them 
ungrateful,  though  they  should  not  accept  so 
great  a  present  from  them. 

'I  his  refusal  appeared  so  deeply  to  affect 
Papoonung,  that  Friends  at  last  informed  him 
thai  they  would  accept  his  present,  rather 
than  give  him  uneasiness,  or  occasion  him  a 
doubt  as  to  tlieir  sincere  regard  and  friend- 
ship. They  added,  that  as  the  governor  might 
not  approve  of  their  receiving  presents  with- 
out his  knowledge,  it  might  perhaps  be  best 
for  them  to  inform  him  of  Ihe  kind  offer,  and 
they    apprehended    on    further   consideration 
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they  would  think  it  best  to  present  him  with 
part  of  them.  Although  Friends  thus  cniiea- 
voured  to  satisfy  Papoonung,  it  was  evident 
that  his  feelings  were  hurt  by  the  first  refus- 
al, and  he  did  not  at  once  converse  with  the 
same  freedom  and  openness  as  he  had  done. 
The  exchange  of  presents  with  the  Indians 
being  considered  as  a  testimony  of  friendship, 
and  a  refusal  to  accept  any  thing  that  is  of- 
fered being  considered  as  a  declaration  of  dis- 
trust, or  dislike. 

The  governor  had,  as  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions, prepared  presents  for  the  Indians,  and 
Friends  wished  Papoonung  to  take  a  share 
with  the  rest  for  himself  and  his  people.  Pa- 
poonung consulted  his  bosom  friend  Touga- 
chena,  and  then  replied,  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  public  business,  and  therefore  he  did 
not  intend  to  take  any  part  of  the  public  pre- 
sents, unless  the  Mingoes,  who  had  invited 
him  there,  should  out  of  their  own  share  offer 
him  a  part.  U  they  did,  he  thought  he  should 
accept  that. 

Papoonung  sent  most  of  his  people  home  a 
day  or  two  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty, 
which  ended  on  the  I'Jth,  and  he  himself, 
with  a  few,  proceeded  to  Philadel|)hia.  Here 
they  remained  about  two  weeks,  behavinn-  in 
a  very  orderly  and  becoming  manner.  They 
generally  attended  Friends'  meetings  for  wor- 
ship, and  had  many  conferences  with  individ- 
ual members  iii  their  private  houses.  On  one 
occasion  many  Friends  were  collected  togeth- 
er, and  all  falling  into  silence,  Papoonung  ap- 
peared by  way  of  exhortation  to  his  people. 
He  reminded  them  of  the  kindness  of  the  Al- 
mighty, particularly  in  disposing  the  hearts 
of  Friends  so  kindly  towards  them.  He  ex- 
horted them  to  be  careful  to  make  suitable  re- 
turns for  the  favours  received.  After  this  he 
offered  thanksgiving  to  the  Almighty  for  the 
love  he  had  revealed  in  their  hearts,  and  sup- 
plicated that  it  might  be  continued  and  in- 
creased, not  only  in  their  hearts,  but  also  in 
the  hearts  of  their  brethren,  the  Friends, 
whereby  they  would  jointly  know,  in  the  end, 
a  place  of  rest,  where  love  would  prevail  and 
have  dominion.  A  Friend  then  appeared  in 
testimony,  which  the  interpreter  repeated  in 
the  Indian  language,  and  the  meeting  con- 
cluded. 

At  the  house  of  another  Friend,  Papoonung 
spake  with  much  freedom,  and  appeared  in 
great  tenderness  of  spirit.  He  expressed  that 
it  was  matter  of  much  sorrow  to  him  that 
men  should  make  so  bad  a  use  of  the  breath 
of  life,  which  God  had  breathed  into  them, 
and  which  ought  to  be  continually  improved 
to  his  honour,  and  the  benefit  of  man.  It  is 
not  good  to  speak  of  things  relative  to  the 
Almighty,  only  from  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
for  such  words,  to  do  good,  they  must  proceed 
from  the  good  principle  in  the  heart.  For 
many  years  he  had  felt  the  Good  Spirit  in  his 
heart,  but  wanting  to  try  and  prove  it,  in  or- 
der to  come  to  certainty,  he  was  kept  in  an 
unsettled  state.  About  four  years  ago  he  re- 
ceived an  assurance  that  love  was  good,  and 
he  needed  no  further  inquiry  about  it,  having 
no  doubt  but  that  it  was  the  right  way.  In 
that  way  he  had  endeavoured  since  that  time 
steadily  to  walk.     This  spirit  was  a  spirit  of 


love,  and  it  was  his  daily  prayer  to  his  Maker, 
that  it  might  continually  abide  with  him. 
VV'hen  he  felt  it  prevalent  in  his  heart  he  was 
directed  so  as  to  speak  that  which  was  right, 
and  prevented  from  saying  that  which  was 
wrong.  That  by  men  not  keeping  to  this  love 
which  our  Maker  has  given  in  the  heart,  the 
evil  spirit  gets  possession  there,  and  destroys 
all  that  is  good  in  them.  This  is  the  reason 
men  dislike  one  another,  grow  angry  with  one 
another,  and  endeavour  to  kill  one  another. 
VV^hen  we  follow  the  leadings  of  the  Good  Spi- 
rit, it  causes  our  hearts  to  be  tender,  to  love 
one  another,  and  to  look  on  all  mankind  as 
one  family.  He  added,  when  at  any  time  a 
thought  arose  in  his  mind  that  he  knew  more 
than  other  people,  a  fear  would  also  spring  up 
lest  this  should  cause  hijn  to  fall  backward  in 
his  religious  progress, — which  made  him  oft- 
en pray  to  his  Maker  to  keep  out  such 
thoughts,  and  that  ho  might  be  preserved  in 
love  and  affection  to  all  men  ;  that  he  might 
never  slight  or  undervalue  the  poor,  or  the 
mean,  nor  set  up  the  great  ones  ;  but  be  kept 
in  that  love  which  preserves  the  heart  lowly, 
humble,  and  in  a  respectful  regard  to  all  our 
fellow-creatures. 


(To  be  c 


ed.) 


HOME    EDUCATION. 

Suggestions  concerning  Home  Education. 

Although  there  are  many  families  of  Friends 
so  situated  as  not  to  have  it  in  their  power  to 
send  their  children,  at  an  early  age,  to  day- 
schools  taught  by  members,  so  as  to  secure 
the  great  blessing  of  a  guarded  religious  edu- 
cation ;  it  is  believed  that  the  same  end  may 
be  attained  by  means  within  the  reach  of  all, 
or  nearly  all,  our  members.  The  elementary 
instruction,  in  the  families  of  their  parents,  of 
children  so  situated,  seems,  in  the  present 
state  of  education  within  our  Yearly  Meeting, 
to  be  the  first  step  in  a  change  to  a  better 
state  of  things. 

Where  local  causes  prevent  Friends  from 
having  select  day  schools  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, it  will  be  found  to  be  an  excellent  plan 
to  engage  the  services  of  a  young  woman  as  a 
family  teacher.  Many  well  qualified  teach- 
ers of  this  description,  it  is  believed,  may  be 
readily  obtained.  Where  two  or  three  fami- 
lies live  sufficiently  near  to  each  other,  the 
expense  may  be  lessened  by  joining  together 
in  such  a  plan  ;  and  there  arc  cases  no  doubt, 
in  which  arrangements  could  be  made  for  tak- 
ing a  few  children  into  the  family — thereby 
dividing  the  expense,  and  increasing  the  inte- 
rest of  the  children  in  their  learning.  If  the 
importance  of  that  early  discipline  which  is 
attained  by  education,  were  felt  by  parents  as 
it  deserves  to  be,  many  ways  would  be  devised 
of  trying  tliis  plan,  and  of  reducing  the  expen- 
ses to  the  parties,  through  a  spirit  of  mutual 
accommodation  and  the  bearing  of  small  in- 
conveniences. 

Where  this  plan  is  not  practicable,  one  of 
the  parents,  or  an  elder  child,  or  some  other 
member  of  the  family,  might  undertake  the 
instruction  of  the  younger  children.  Although 
such  may  feel  diiridont  of  their  ability  to  im- 
part knowledge,  yet  much  may   be  done,  by 


endeavouring  to  do  the  best  they  can.  Wish- 
ing to  promote  so  desirable  an  object,  the 
Yearly  Meeting's  Committee  on  F^ducation 
have  thought  that  the  few  simple  and  concise 
suggestions,  which  follow,  would  be  useful  and 
acceptable  to  Friends. 

Whatever  course  is  adopted,  it  is  essential 
to  success  that  regular  hours  be  set  apart  for 
the  school  exercises — that  no  trifling  circum- 
stance be  suffered  to  encroach  upon  them — 
that  strict  order  and  discipline  be  maintained 
— and  that  time  be  allowed  for  the  children 
thoroughly  to  learn  their  lessons. 

No  particular  direction  can  be  given  for 
the  portion  of  time  to  be  allotted  to  instruc- 
tion, as  it  must  depend  on  domestic  conveni- 
ence. But  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  believed 
that  it  will  be  found  best  to  employ  the  early 
part  of  the  day  for  this  purpose. 

In  teaching  spelling,  a  part  of  the  time 
should  be  given  to  writing  words  from  dicta- 
tion, and  also  to  acquiring  their  meaning.  The 
Progressive  Spelling-book  is  reconmiended  as 
containing  a  judicious  arrangement  and  gra- 
dation of  lessons,  and  much  useful  information 
on  the  meaning  and  derivation  of  wurds. 

In  learnit)g  to  read,  accustom  the  child  early 
to  take  in  the  meaning  and  sound  of  words  at 
a  glance,  rather  than  to  spell  them  out  as  is 
usually  done,  and  his  progress  will  bo  much 
quickened.  Let  the  first  care  be,  to  articu- 
late every  sound  slowly  and  distinctly,  and 
the  next  to  read  in  the  tones  and  with  the 
ease  of  familiar  conversation. 

As  soon  as  the  child  is  sufficiently  advanc- 
ed, let  him  read  daily  a  portion  of  the  histori- 
cal part  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  or  the 
Psalms.  Apart  from  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  its  perusal  in  a  religious  weighty  frame 
of  mind,  there  is  no  better,  or  purer,  or  sim- 
pler English,  on  which  to  form  the  language 
of  a  child,  than  that  of  the  Bible.  Where 
portions  of  Scripture  are  learned  by  heart, 
care  should  be  taken  to  require  no  more  at  a 
lesson  than  can  be  perfectly  retained  in  the 
memory. 

As  reading  books  for  young  children,  the 
compilations  in  use  at  Friends'  Infant  School 
in  Philadel|)hia,  may  be  recommended,  along 
with  others,  of  which  a  list  is  hereto  added. 
For  children  further  advanced,  the  excellent 
compilations  of  Lindley  Murray  ;  the  Journal 
of  John  Woolman — which  is  a  model  of  a  clear 
and  simple  English  style;  and  the  Ilisloriciil 
Memoirs  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  may  bo 
used  to  advantage. 

It  is  recommended,  that  once  in  each  week 
a  lesson  be  learned  from  Barclay's  Catechism 
or  Bevan's  View,  so  as  to  make  the  children 
early  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  and  testi- 
monies of  the  Society. 

A  good  Dictionary  is  important  in  every 
school  ;  for  a  child  should  never  be  allowed, 
if  possible,  to  pass  over  words  without  under- 
standing their  meaning  and  acquiring  their 
pronunciation.  The  abridgment  of  Worces- 
ter's Dictionary  is  the  best  cheap  compilation 
to  be  had. 

In  learning  to  write,  make  frequent  use  of 
the  slate.  Becker's  copy  books  are  recom- 
mended as  equal  to  any  in  use.  The  child 
may  write  on  his  slate  from   the   copies  in 
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Books  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  7  and  8  of  this  series,  un- 
til he  has  acquired  the  full  command  of  his 
pencil — writing  a  few  lines  in  the  copy-book 
daily  as  he  proceeds.  Do  not  allow  a  fine 
hand  to  be  written,  till  facility  has  been  ac- 
quired in  writing  large  hand  copies.  Steel 
pens  are  recommended  as  being  cheap  and 
generally  good. 

In  teaching  Arithmetic,  one  of  the  best  ele- 
mentary books  is  the  first  part  of  the  Ele- 
ments of  Arithmetic  by  Pliny  E.  Chase;  and 
there  are  few  persons  of  ordmary  intelligence 
who  could  not,  by  its  aid,  instruct  a  child  in 
the  science.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
Arithmetic  is  but  the  art  of  numbering,  and 
that  a  child  who  can  count  an  hundred,  needs 
but  a  little  patient  guidance,  to  make  him 
comprehend  the  four  elementary  rules. 

Brown's  First  Lines  of  Grammar  may  be 
used  in  teaching  that  subject,  it  being  a  clear 
and  concise  treatise,  and  easily  understood. 

Geography  should  be  taught  in  every  fami- 
ly school  ;  Mitchell's  School  Geography, 
which  has  an  excellent  atlas,  is  one  of  the  best 
no'.v  in  use. 

The  directions  given  in  these  works  for  the 
manner  of  using  them  are  so  clear,  as  to  ren- 
der it  easy  for  any  one  of  common  intelligence 
to  teach  from  them. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. 

Daniel  15.  Smith,  Clerk. 
Philadelphia,  Ninth  mo.  20th,  1844. 
The  following   list   of  books,  &c.,  will   be 
found   useful   to   those  disposed   to  carry  out 
these  views.     They  may  be  obtained  of  Jo- 
seph Snowdon,  No.  84  Mulberry    street;  of 
Uriah  Hunt  &  Son,  No.  101  High  street  ;  or 
of  Nathan  Kite,  Apple-tree  alley. 
Progressive  Spelling  Book,  19   cts. 

Murray's  Introduction,  English  Rea- 
der, and  Sequel,  124,  25  to  31 
Murray's  Power  of  Religion  on  the 

Mind,  50 

Chase's  Arithmetic,  first  pnrt,  19 

Brown's  First  Lines  of  Grammar,     25 
Mitchell's   School    Geography    and 

Atlas,  85 

Worcester's    Abridged    Dictionary,     44 
John  Woolman's  Journal,  50 

Bevan's  View,  25 

Barclay's  Catechism,  25 

Hodgson's    Historical    Memoirs    of 

the  Society  of  Friends,  75 

Becker's  Copy-books,  Nos.  1,  2,  3, 

7  and  8,  10 

Historical,  Geographical,  and  other 
lessons  for  memory,  compiled  by 
the  Principal  of  Friends'  Infant 
School,  Philadelphia,  25 

Life   of  George   Fox,  compiled  by 

the  same,  12 

Conversations  between  Parents  and 

Children,  25 

Slate  and  pencils,  G^  to  37 1 

Box  of  steel  pens,  12J.  to  75 

God  in  every  dispensation  is  at  work  for 
our  good.  In  more  prosperous  circumstances 
he  tries  our  contentment:  in  misfortunes,  our 
submission. — 11.  More. 


For"  The  Friend." 
FRIENDS    AND   SEPARATISTS. 

It  is  now  seventeen  years  since  the  separa- 
tion from  the  Society  of  Friends,  of  Elias 
Hicks  and  his  followers  took  place  ;  and  a  new 
generation  has  arisen,  many  of  which  know 
only  by  tradition  of  the  sad  events  of  that 
period,  so  that  we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting 
some  of  the  most  instructive  lessons  which  it 
furnishes.  The  history  of  those  things  should 
therefore  be  occasionally  revived  in  the  col- 
umns of  "  The  Friend."  At  this  distance  of 
time  it  can  be  dispassionately  and  impartially 
done,  and  there  are  now  ample  materials  for 
the  purpose.  The  testimony  in  Chancery  in 
the  case  of  Shotwell  v.  Hendrickson  and  De- 
cow,  is  an  invaluable  collection  of  authentic 
evidence  and  official  documents,  from  which 
all  the  leading  facts  may  be  collected.  The 
doctrines  of  the  two  parties  may  be  ascertain- 
ed from  the  same  work,  and  we  now  have  in 
addition  to  this  evidence,  two  authentic  docu- 
ments of  recent  date. 

A  book-maker  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, conceived  the  idea  of  a  work  in  which 
each  religious  society  should  give  its  own  ac- 
count of  its  own  doctrines  and  institutions,  so 
as  to  present  to  the  world  a  statement  of 
which  none  could  complain  as  ill-informed  or 
illiberal.  "  For  this  purpose,"  says  he,  in 
the  preface,  which  is  dated  April,  1844,  "the 
projector,  two  years  ago,  made  application  to 
many  of  the  most  prominent  divines  and  lay 
members  of  different  denominations,  for  their 
views  of  such  a  work,  receiving  in  all  cases 
their  approbation,  and  many  at  once  consent- 
ing to  aid,  by  writing  or  procuring  the  neces- 
sary articles. 

"  It  would  be  superfluous  to  say  any  thing 
in  regard  to  the  contributors  to  this  work — 
they  are  too  favourably  known  to  their  own 
sects  to  need  it,  and  their  names  accompanying 
each  article,  is  suflicient  guarantee  that  jus- 
tice was  done  to  all  so  far  as  the  projector  was 
enabled  to  attain   it. 

"  It  is  presumed  that  no  writer  in  this  work 
can  have  had  any  motive  to  wilfully  misrep- 
resent the  doctrine  of  the  denomination  of 
which  he  is  a  member  ;  it  is  admitted  mat  he 
may  have  been  influenced  by  a  bias,  natul-al 
to  many,  to  present  the  '  beauties  of  his  own 
faith'  in  glowing  colours  ;  and  where  this 
may  ap[)ear  to  have  been  attempted,  it  is  left 
to  the  reader  to  make  all  due  allowance." 

No  stronger  guarantee  for  the  fitlelity  of 
the  description  could  well  be  given.  In  pur- 
suance with  this  plan,  application  was  made  to 
Thomas  Evans  of  Philadelphia,  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  "  Friends  or  Quakers,"  and  to 
Dr.  William  Gibbons  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  for 
one  of  the  "  Friends."  The  account  furnish- 
ed by  the  former,  occupies  sixteen  pages  of 
the  work,  and  was  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  the  Meeting  for  Suflerings  in  Philadelphia. 
Dr.  Gibbons's  statement  occupies  thirteen 
pages,  and  notwilhslanditig  the  characteristic 
note  by  which  it  is  introduced,  it  must  bo  re- 
garded as  an  authentic  and  authorised  ac- 
count of  the  belief  and  practices  of  the  society 
to  which    he  belonos  ;  for  it  is  incredible  that 


the  book,  any  other  than  such  should  have 
been  suffered  to  go  before  the  world. 

That  note  is  worthy  of  particular  attention, 
for  it  is  connected  with  circumstances  which 
furnish  a  key  to  what  would  otherwise  be  an 
enigma  in  the  history  of  that  society.  The 
note  is  as  follows  : 

"  In  the  following  sketch  I  have  given  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  doctrines  of  that  portion  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber. No  doubt  there  are  different  opinions 
among  them,  as  there  were  among  primitive 
Friends  on  some  subjects  not  reducible  to 
practice,  or  in  regard  to  which  we  cannot  ap- 
peal to  experience,  and  which,  in  reference  to 
Scripture,  may  be  differently  understood.  I 
alone  am  responsible  for  what  I  have  written, 
the  society  having  no  written  creed. 

William  Gibbons. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  7  mo.  1843." 

It  would  be  useless  to  take  up  the  columns 
of  "  The  Friend"  in  disproving  that  there 
were  "  different  opinions"  "  among  primitive 
Friends,"  in  the  sense  in  which  Dr.  Gibbons 
would  be  understood,  and  in  which  he  asserts 
there  are,  among  his  own  people.  But  it  is 
important  to  remark  the  latter  fact,  and  the 
implied  conclusion  that,  in  this  account  of  the 
doctrines  of  his  society,  he  has  stated  those 
opinions  only  in  which  they  agree  among 
themselves.  These  constitute  their  doctrines  : 
nay,  say  what  they  will — their  creed ;  and 
their  discipline  must  flow  from  it,  as  the 
stream  flows  from  its  fountain. 

No  one  can  rightly  understand  the  peculiar 
position  of  this  society  without  recurring  to 
the  circumstances  of  its  origin.  All  who  can 
remember  the  latter  part  of  the  career  of 
Elias  Hicks,  must  recollect  the  boldness  and 
the  plausibility  with  which  he  spread  his  opin- 
ions. To  the  initiated  and  the  believing  he 
spoke  freely,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  unfold  the 
extent  of  his  sceptical  and  revolutionary  views; 
while  he  won  golden  opinions  from  the  sim- 
ple and  unsuspecting,  by  the  vehemence  of 
his  denunciations,  and  by  his  seemingly  prim- 
itive zeal  for  the  peculiar  testimonies  of 
Friends. 

As  he  gained  adherents  and  became  the  lead- 
er of  a  numerous  party,  he  grew  bolder  in  his 
public  declarations,  and  wandered  farther  in 
his  private  opinions.  When  warned  of  the 
schism  which  they  would  produce,  he  admit- 
ted its  probability,  yet  added,  that  "  it  would 
be  of  short  duration,  for  his  doctrines  must 
and  would  prevail."  It  is  not  neccssar)'  here 
to  enlarge  upon  those  doctrines.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  it  is  established  beyond  the  reach  of 
cavil,  that  he  was  not  only  a  unitarian,  but 
while  making  profession  of  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  he  denied  the  etlicacy  of  that  sa- 
crifice of  the  Son  of  God  without  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem,  by  which  atonement  was  made  for 
the  sins  of  mankind,  and  that  unspeakable 
gift  was  purchased  ;  and  thus  making  it  the 
whole  of  his  creed,  he  attempted  to  cut  asun- 
der that  which  the  Gospel  joins  together,  and 
landed  himself  and  his  followers  in  the  dark 
and  cheerless  wastes  of  infidelity. 

Yet,  strange  as  it  was,  hundreds  received 
him  as  their  leader,  and  idolized  him  as  their 


in  the  circumstances  slated  in  the  preface  to   oracle,  who  perhaps  would  have  shrunk  with 
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horror  from  the  undisguised  avowal   of  his 
opinions. 

And  this,  when  the  case  is  understood,  was 
what  was  to  be  expected.  The  great  mass  of 
the  Society  was  little  skilled  in  controversial 
theology,  and  the  nature  of  our  doctrines 
tends  to  draw  our  attention  from  theory 
to  practice.  We  had  enjoyed,  moreover,  a 
long  period  of  tranquil  repose.  The  distant 
echoes  of  the  schism  in  Ireland  had  died  away, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  trouble  came  upon  us 
at  home,  that  we  discovered  in  how  many 
places  the  same  heresy  was  lurking  among 
our  own  members.  That  period  of  tranquil- 
lity had  also  been  one  of  great  temporal  pros- 
perity ;  and  lukewarmness  and  worldliminded- 
ness  had  crept  in  with  the  eager  pursuit  of 
riches.  The  rapid  increase  of  the  Society — 
the  successive  swarms  which  it  poured  forth 
into  the  western  wilderness — had  outgrown 
the  means  of  religious  instruction.  We  knew 
not,  we  did  not  suspect,  till  the  consequences 
of  the  separation  forced  us  to  know,  how  tew 
of  our  members  had  free  access  to  the  writ- 
ings of  our  early  Friends,  the  tbunders  of  the 
Society.  In  some  places  the  preaching  of  our 
ministers  furnished  almost  the  only  instrumen- 
tal means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  our 
doctrines.  As  one  generation  passeth  and 
another  comcth,  the  seats  of  those  who  had 
risen  into  authority  by  the  humility  and  self 
denial  of  their  daily  life,  and  by  their  godly 
zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  church,  and  their 
practical  knowledge  of  its  doctrines,-  were  at 
times  filled  by  men  who  had  little  claim  to 
the  station,  but  in  the  quiet  regularity  and  de- 
corum of  their  lives,  and  their  honesty  as  men 
and  neighbours.  Thus,  in  places,  the  spirit- 
ual eye  became  dim,  and  the  gift  of  discern- 
ment was  greatly  withdrawn. 

Add  to  all  this,  that  the  leaders  of  the  party 
raised  at  a  very  early  period  the  cry  of  perse- 
cution, and  thus  drew  off  the  public  attention 
from  the  real  point  in  dispute — the  unsound- 
ness of  the  doctrine.  Unfounded  or  exao-ge- 
rated  stories  of  the  neglect  or  disrespect  with 
which  a  man,  so  great  and  good  in  their  esti- 
mation, had  been  treated,  of  the  pretended 
harshness  of  temper,  obstinacy,  and  unchari- 
tableness  of  his  supposed  enemies,  were  thus 
widely  circulated,  and  inflamed  the  public 
mind.  So  that  in  neighbourhoods,  where  the 
leaders  of  the  people  were  the  adherents  of 
Elias  Hicks — almost  whole  meetings  went 
over  to  him — while  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers, so  far  from  thinking  of  heresy  or  infide- 
lity, were  completely  blinded  to  the  real  stale 
of  things,  and  only  thought  that  a  few  domi- 
neering elders  and  their  adherents,  had  been 
foiled  in  their  attempts  to  prostrate  the  cha- 
racter of  their  leader.  They  still  went  to  the 
same  meeting-houses,  and  sat  in  the  seats  of 
their  fathers,  surrounded  by  the  friends  whom 
they  had  known  from  infancy,  and  hearing, 
in  the  main,  either  the  same  kind  of  preach- 
ing to  which  they  had  been  always  accustom- 
ed, or  that  for  the  reception  of  which  their 
minds  had  been  gradually  prepared. 

There  was  no  lack  of  explanations  and  rea- 
sons to  reconcile  them  to  that  which  startled 
them  at  times  in  the  new  state  of  things  ;  and 
hundreds,  I_donot  doubt,  lived  and  died  whol- 


ly  unconscious  that   they   had   linked  them- 
selves in  with  men,  who  were  denying  nearly 
all  that  the  Christian  holds  most  dear. 
(To  becoiitinued.) 


For"TlioFri 
"THE    SABBATH." 

In  the  Christian  Advocate  and   Journal  of 
Seventh  month  3d,   occurs  the  following  par 
agraph. 

"  The  committee  appointed  on  the  Sabbath, 
beg  leave  to  report,  that  they  have  taken  into 
consideration  the  object  of  their  appointment, 
and  are  prepared  to  say  that  they  consider 
that  the  dioine  appo'mtment  of  one  day  in  seven, 
for  holy  purposes,  cannot  be  questioned  by 
any  believer  in  divine  revelation.  They  there- 
fore think  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  ar- 
gument to  establish  the  point,  it  being  so 
plainly  revealed,  and  so  obviously  promotive 
of  the  health,  comfort,  and  more  particularly 
of  the  religious  enjoyment  of  mankind.  Hence, 
it  is  matter  of  joy  to  behold  the  efforts  that 
are  put  forth  by  the  various  religious  denomi- 
nations in  our  country,  in  the  formation  of 
associations,  the  holding  of  conventions,  and 
the  use  of  various  other  means  to  promote  the 
due  observance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  The 
committee  conclude  their  report  by  oflerinc 
to  the  consideration  of  the  conference  in  gen- 
eral conference  assembled,  1st,  that  it  be  ear- 
nestly recommended  to  all  our  preachers  and 
people,  to  use  their  best  exertions  to  promote 
the  due  observance  of  the  holy  Sabbath,  by 
co-operating  with  the  various  associations  that 
have  been  formed  for  that  purpose  :  2nd,  that 
it  be  the  duty  of  all  our  preachers  to  enforce 
frequently  from  the  pulpit  the  divine  obliga- 
tion which  all  are  under  to  keep  the  Sabbath 
holy,  being  fully  convinced  that  were  this 
precept  blotted  from  the  decalogue,  and  men 
left  without  the  restraints  which  it  imposes, 
religion  (and  of  course  morality)  would  cease 
to  exert  their  saving  and  hallowed  infiuences. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

N.  Bangs,  Chairman." 
In  soliciting  the  attention  of  the  readers  of 
"  The  Friend"  to  the  foregoing  document,  re- 
cently promulgated  by  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Society  at  their  late  general  conference, 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  observe  that 
this  very  respectable  assemblage  could  scnrce- 
ly  have  been  aware  of  the  kind  and  descrip- 
tion of  men  they  have  unchristianised  by  its 
adoption.  The  extracts  given  below,  from 
characters,  equalled  by  few  for  their  learning, 
piety,  and  depth  of  research,  should  they  hap- 
pen to  fall  under  the  observation  of  any  who 
have  been  instrumental  in  placing  it  before  the 
public,  it  is  hoped,  will  serve  to  incite  ihem 
to  a  renewed  examination  of  the  grounds  on 
which  they  have  based  their  assumption. 

In  Watson's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  patre 
967,  is  to  be  found  the  following  observation, 
viz.:  "Si.  Paul  ex|)ressly  declares  a// ^anc- 
*\fy^"g  rf  certain  season.';,  as  far  as  men  de- 
duced this  practice  from  the  Divine  command, 
to  be  Jewish  and  unevangelical,  and  to  be  like 
returning  to  the  slaMi'i/  of  the  law,  and  to 
captivity  to  outward  precepts." 

In  Sheer's  appeal  against  W.  F.  Brauddus's 


letters,  we  find  the  following — "  Can  Mr.  B. 
furnish  a  '  thus  saith  the  Lord,'  that  is  to  say, 
a  Scripture  warrant  (or  Divine  precept)  for 
the  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week 
instead  of  the  seventh  ?  yet  he  and  the  whole 
Christian  word,  except  the  Seventh-day  Bap- 
tists, agree  to  adopt  it  '  as  the  Sabbath.'" 

"The  Sabbath,"  says  Paley,  in  his  Moral 
and  Political-Philosophy,  "  is  described  as  a 
sign  between  God  and  the  people  of  Israel. 
'It  is  a  sign  between  me  and  the  children  of 
Israel  forever.'  (Exod.  x.xxi.  17.)  '  I  give 
them  my  Sabbaths  to  be  a  sign  between  me 
and  them.'  (Ezek.  xx.  12.)  Now  it  docs  not 
seem  easy  to  understand  how  the  Sabbath 
could  be  a  sign  between  God  and  the  people 
ol  Israel,  unless  the  observance  was  peculiar 
to  that  people,  and  designed  to  be  so. 

"  The  Sabbath  is,  in  its  nature,  as  much  a 
positive  ceremonial  institution  as  that  of  many 
other  seasons  which  are  appointed  by  the  Le- 
vitical  law,  to  be  kept  holy,"  &c.  After  a 
minute  examination  of  all  the  Scriptural  pas- 
sages having  a  bearing  upon  the  subject,  he 
arrives  at  the  conclusion,  "  that  the  opinion 
that  Christ  and  the  apostles  meant  to  retain 
the  duties  of  the  Jewish  Sabbalh,  shifting  the 
day  from  the  seventh  to  the  first,  seems  to 
prevail  uithotit  siijficient  proof,  nor  does  any 
evidence  remain  in  Scripture  (of  what  bow- 
ever  is  not  improbable)  that  the  first  day  of 
the  week  was  thus  distinguished  in  commem- 
oration of  our  Lord's  resurrection.  A  cessa- 
tion upon  that  day  from  labour,  beyond  the 
time  of  attendance  upon  public  worship,  is  not 
intimated  in  any  passage  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, nor  does  Christ  or  his  apostles  deliver, 
that  we  know  of,  any  command  to  their  disci- 
ples for  a  discontinuance  upon  that  day  of  the 
common  offices  of  their  professions."  (Vol.  2. 
book  V.  chap,  vii.) 

Dr.  Johnson,  a  high  churchman  and  zeal- 
ous stickler  for  orthodoxy,  was  of  opinion  tliat 
a  strict  observance  o(  the  Sabbath  was  not  re- 
quired of  us  as  a  moral  duty.  Being  asked 
by  Boswell,  who  had  scruples  on  the  subject, 
if  he  might  join  with  a  lawyer  in  a  consulta- 
tion on  the  Sabbalh,  he  gave  his  consent  with 
this  addition  :  "  It  is  not  criminal.  The  dis- 
tinction is  clear  between  what  is  of  moral, 
and  what  of  ritual  obligation."  Notwith- 
standing the  correctness  of  this  opinion  of  Dr. 
Johnson  respecting  the  day,  and  ihc  distinc- 
tion he  makes,  the  writer  cannot  sanction  the 
advice  !o  his  friend,  or  join  in  his  exculpation. 
"  He  that  regardeth  a  day,  regardeth  it  lo  the 
Lord,"  says  Paul.  So  hjug,  therefore,  as  we 
are  agreed  with  our  follow  men  that  it  ought 
lo  be  so  regarded,  (and  this  was  the  case  with 
Dr.  Johnson  and  his  friend,)  it  was  a  criminal 
act,  and  a  dishonouring  of  God,  for  who.se  ser- 
vice Itie  day  is  appropriated,  to  employ  any 
part  of  it  in  secular  affairs,  without  an  obvious 
and  pressing  necessity. 

Dr.  Lighlfoot,  in  bis  Harmony  of  the  Evan- 
gelists, (part  iii.  page  2.5.5,)  has  these  obser- 
vations on  the  place  where  the  man/at  the 
pool  of  Bethesda  is  commanded  to  take  up  his 
bed  and  walk.  "  Why  would  our  Saviour  en- 
join him  to  carry  his  bed  ?  it  was  contrary  to 
Ihe  letter  of  the  law.  ('  Bear  no  burdens  on 
the  Sabbath  day.'  Jeremiah.)     Astotheday, 
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Christ  seems  hereby  to  intend  to  show  his 
power  over  the  Sabbath,  to  dispense  with  it, 
and  to  dispose  of  it  as  he  thought  good,  as  he 
showed  his  power  over  the  malady  that  he 
healed.  And  here  is  the  first  apparent  sign 
toward  the  shaking  and  alteration  of  the  Sab- 
bath that  we  meet  withal." 

"  It  is  not  of  particular  consequence,"  says 
Adam  Clarke,  "  where  a  nation  or  people  may 
begin  their  Sabbath  observances;  whether  it 
fall  out  in  our,  or  the  Jewish,  or  Mahomme- 
dan  Sabbath,  provided  they  hallow  to  religi- 
ous uses  the  seventh  part  of  time:  the  truth 
is,"  he  adds,  "  it  is  considered  as  a  type." 
Now,  if  it  be  considered  as  a  type,  the  prmci- 
pal  thing  which  concerns  us  in  relation  there- 
to, is  to  apprehend  the  substance,  or  that 
which  is  signified  to  us  by  the  type,  that  so 
we  may  realize  the  enjoyment  of  it.  The 
thing  signified,  Adam  Clarke  supposes  to  be 
"  that  rest  in  glory,  which  believers  enjoy  in 
another  life;"  and  "  as  all  types  are  in  force 
till  the  antitype  is  come,"  he  concludes  "  we 
are  therefore  bound  to  observe  the  Sabbath." 
But  if  it  be  shown  that  the  rest  which  is  sha- 
dowed forth  by  this  type,  or  sign,  is  to  be  en- 
joyed ei-en  here  in  this  life,  then  the  argument 
has  no  support,  and  the  necessity  for  observ- 
ing the  day  on  that  ground,  is  at  an  end  ; 
for  when  the  antitype  is  come,  the  type  or 
sign  universally  ceases.  It  can  be  made  ap- 
pear that  John  Wesley  was  of  a  different  opin- 
ion from  Clarke  on  this  point.  Wesley,  in  a 
testimony  concerning  his  sister,  has  these 
words,  "  S/(c  was  at  rest  before  she  went 
hence,  being  for  years  a  witness  of  that  rest 
which  remains  for  the  people  of  God."  Here 
then,  even  here  in  this  life,  is  the  true  rest,  or 
Christian  Sabbath,  of  which  that  of  the  Jews 
was  the  type.  "For  we  which  have  believed 
do  (not  shall)  enter  into  rest."  (Hebrews.) 

[Remainder  next  week.] 

CHRIST    OUR    CROWN. 

Christ  Is  our  crown  and  diadem, 

Tliroufjii  liiiii  Ills  people  reign  ; 
He  is  our  rcl'u{;e  in  distress, 

And  our  relief  from  pain. 

Christ  is  his  people's  righteousness. 

He  is  our  sun  and  shield  ; 
Through  liini  we  conquer  all  our  foes. 

And  never,  newer  yield. 

Through  liim  redemption  we  obtain, 

The  pureliasc  of  his  blood;  • 

In  Christ  our  loss  will  all  be  gain, 
And  our  aflliclions  food. 

Through  him,  our  refuge  in  distress, 

We  know  a  sweet  relief; 
Tliough  strong  temptations  sorely  press, 

They  are  no  longer  grief 

Through  him  we  triumph  in  the  fight, 

In  peaec  the  palm  wc  gain  ; 
For  'tis  by  faith  and  not  by  sight, 

His  holy  people  reign. 

Then  may  the  weak  fresh  courage  take, 

Nnr  lay  their  armour  down. 
Until  the  victory  's  complete. 

Through  Christ  our  holy  crown. 

Fire  Escape. — We  saw  an  cxhibilinn  this 
morning,  in  llu;  Park,  of  the  operation  of  this 
valuable  life-saving  invention,  which  ap|)carcd 
to  us  to  be  perfectly  successful,  and  we  hope 


the  Corporation  will  purchase  a  suitable  num- 
ber for  the  use  of  the  Fire  department.  The 
machine  consists  of  a  ladder  in  two  lengths, 
carried  on  a  four-wheeled  carriage,  either  by 
horse  or  man  power.  When  at  the  scene  of 
action,  the  first  length  of  the  ladder  is  raised 
towards  the  building  by  pulleys,  and  then  the 
second  length  is  by  other  pulleys  projected  to 
the  roof  of  the  building.  The  ladder  of  the 
machine  in  the  Park  reached  to  the  roof  of 
the  City  Hall,  was  wide  enough  for  two  men 
abreast,  and  appeared  to  be  very  firm.   It  was 

worked  by  three  or  four  men  with  ease N. 

Y.  Evening  Mirror. 

Nathaniel  H.  Hooc,  of  King  George  co., 
Va.,  lately  deceased,  left  by  his  will  nearly 
all  his  slaves  /)•<?£,  amounting  to  some  two  or 
three  hundred,  with  ample  provision  to  carry 
them  to  Liberia.  The  liberated  slaves  are  to 
be  removed  under  the  direction  of  the  Coloni- 
zation Society. —  Late  paper. 


TIXS  rx&inj^D. 


ELEVENTH  310NTII,  2,  1844. 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
"  Suggestions  concerning  Home  Education," 
published  in  another  column  ;  and  we  would 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  parents  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  to  which  they  refer. 

They  are  few  and  simple,  and  may  seem  to 
some  trilling,  but  we  are  persuaded  that  they 
will  be  found  upon  trial  to  contain  much  use- 
ful matter,  and  that  those  parents  who  are 
willing,  where  regular  teachers  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, to  undertake  the  elementary  instruc- 
tion of  their  children,  will  be  more  than  re- 
warded for  their  labours.  They  will  find  the 
difliculties  of  the  task  to  lessen  as  they  pro- 
ceed. The  close  intercourse  which  it  renders 
necessary  will  give  them  a  clearer  insight  in- 
to the  characters  of  their  children,  and  thus 
enable  them  more  wisely  and  effectually  to 
correct  and  counsel  them  ;  and  will  increase 
at  the  same  time  the  sum  of  their  innocent 
enjoyments.  Thinking  it  would  render  the 
document  more  useful,  we  have  appended  to 
the  list  of  books  the  retail  prices  of  the  best 
editions,  and  have  added  one  which  we  learn 
was  undesignedly  omitted. 

Wc  have  given  place  on  a  preceding  page 
to  part  of  a  conmiunicalion  on  the  subject  of 
the  Sabbath,  from  an  esteemed  Friend  of  an- 
other Yearly  Meeting.  Owing  to  the  press 
of  matter  this  week  it  was  found  necessary  to 
divide  it,  which  was  a  cause  of  regret  to  us. 
We  intend,  at  a  suitable  time,  to  introduce  in- 
to "  The  Friend"  Rcjbert  Barclay's  testimony 
on  the  same  subject. 

A  stated  meeting  of  "  The  Female  Society 
of  Philadelphia  for  the  Pvelicfand  Employ- 
ment of  the  Poor,"  will  be  held  at  the  House 
of  Industry  on  Seventh-day,  the  30th  instant, 
at  3  o'clock,  r.  M. 

Eleventh  month,  1844. 


A  stated  meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  Bible 
Association  of  Friends  within  the  limits  of 
Haddonfield  Quarterly  Meeting,  will  be  held 
at  Cropwell  meeting-house  on  Second-day, 
the  4th  instant,  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Eleventh  month,  1844. 


William  Hawkes,  having  removed  from 
Lynn,  Mass.,  is  released  from  the  agency  of 
this  paper  at  his  own  request,  and  Samuel  P. 
Johnson  appointed  in  his  place. 


Marrif:d,  on  the  16lh  of  Tenth  month,  at  Friends' 
meeting  Purchase,  West  Chester  county,  N.  Y.,  Wat- 
sou  J.  Welding,  of  Philadelphia,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of 
the  late  William  Haviland,  of  Purchase. 

,  on  Fifth-day  the  17lh  of  Tenth  month,  at 

Friends'  meeting-house  Nahunta,  in  Wayne  county,  N. 
C,  HiLLoRv  W.  Perkins,  son  of  Samuel  and  Rachel 
Perkins,  to  Asenath  C,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary 
Mayo,  all  of  the  same  place. 

,  on  Third-day  the  29th  ult.,  at  Friends'  meet- 
ing-house North  Sixth  street,  Philadelphia,  William 
KiNSEv,  Junr.,  of  Frankford,  to  Mary  S.,  daughter  of 
John  Lippincott,  of  this  city. 


Died,  on  Nantucket,  the  31st  of  Eighth  month  last, 
Marit  Coffin,  aged  fifly-lwo  years,  a  member  of  Nan- 
tucket .Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.  She  had  been 
confined  to  her  bed  the  most  of  the  time  for  seven  years, 
suffering  with  a  disease  of  the  spine.  She  bore  her 
sickness  ivith  great  fortitude  and  patience  ;  and  as  her 
end  drew  near,  expressed  a  belief  of  preparation  for 
passing  through  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
believing  that  she  should  be  received  into  one  of  those 
mansions  where  the  weary  are  forever  at  rest. 

,  the  seventh  of  Ninth  month  last,  Elizabeth, 

widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar,  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  the  Southern  District 
Monthly  Meeting.  Christian  charity  and  benevolence 
were  distinguishing  traits  of  her  character,  and,  through 
trial  and  suft'ering,  they  shone  with  increasing  bright- 
ness, until  that  kind  and  sympathizing  spirit  was  re- 
leased. She  truly  fulfilled  the  sacred  injunction,  "to 
rejoice  with  those  who  do  rejoice,  and  weep  with  those 
who  weep."  During  her  protracted  illness  she  was  fa- 
voured to  evince  an  unmurmuring  submission  to  the 
Divine  will,  wilh  an  unfailing  confidence  in  the  mercy 
of  her  Redeemer,  on  wliom  she  relied  as  "  the  resurrec- 
tion and  the  life."  That  anchor  of  hope  secured,  com- 
forted and  cheered  her  bed  of  death,  and  furnishes  to 
her  bereaved  friends  assurance  of  the  blessed  trust  that 
she  hath  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus, 

,on  the  20th  of  Tenth  month,  in  the  S3nd  year 

of  his  age,  Job  Haines,  an  elder  of  Evesham  fllonthly 
Meeting,  New  Jersey.  He  was  favoured  in  early  lile 
to  seek  after  a  submission  to  his  heavenly  Father's  will, 
and  desired  to  be  found  faithful  through  the  course  of 
his  e.\lendod  pilgrimage.  He  was  for  several  years  to- 
wards the  close  of  life  afflicted  with  a  painful  disorder, 
which  he  endured  with  patience.  During  some  of  the 
last  months,  his  blessed  Saviour  gave  him  to  feel  a  state 
of  great  desertion,  in  which  his  mind  was  tossed,  and 
not  comforted  ;  but  before  the  end  a  blessed  change  was 
experienced.  In  the  secret  of  his  soul  he  received  the 
answer  of"  well  done,"  and  was  animated  with  the  as- 
surance that  a  mansion  of  eternal  rest  was,  through  a 
crucified  Saviour,  prepared  for  him.  Rejoicing,  that 
through  Ihe  strengthening  arm  of  his  Master,  he  had 
been  enabled  to  hold  out  to  Ihe  end,  he  put  off  tlie  shac- 
kles of  mortality. 
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For  "The  Friend." 
THE  LAND  OF  ISRAEL. 

(Continued  from  page  42.) 

Considerable  more  of. the  section  is  devoted 
to  llie  inquiry,  "  Where,  then,  according  to 
the  Scriptural  definition  of  its  locality,  is  the 
entrance  into  Hamath  ?  or  what  defined  line 
is  there,  if  any  there  be,  which  has  a  para- 
mount and  exclusive  right  to  bear  that  natne, 
and  which,  as  that  ver)'  thing  which  Scrip- 
ture calls  it,  suffices  as  a  marked  and  distinc- 
tive border  of  that  '  everlasting  pos.session,' 
which  God  gave  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to 
Jacob,  and  to  their  seed  forever?" 

And  the  author  makes  out  "  Mount  Casius 
to  be  the  very  high  mountain  from  which  the 
entrance  into  Hamath  is  to  be  pointed  out, 
where  the  Orontes  empties  itself  into  the  sea 
at  the  foot  of  Casius.  '  From  the  sea  ye  shall 
point  out  to  you  a  very  high  mountain,  and 
from  thttt  mountain  ye  shall  point  out  the  en- 
trance into  Hamath.'  And  not  till  mount  Ca- 
sius is  ascended,  is  any  entrance  into  Hamath 
seen  ;  but  its  northern  side  is  that  also  of  a 
valley,  which  needs  but  to  be  pointed  out  as 
the  sought-for  border  of  Israel.  Descriptions 
by  unconscious  travellers  may  show,  that  the 
relative  connection  between  the  high  moun- 
tain and  the  entering  in  of  Hamath,  is  as  close 
in  fact  as  in  the  te.\t. 

"  '  The  southern  part  of  the  city  (the  ruin- 
ed Seleucia)  commands  a  view  of  the  sea, 
Mount  Casius,  the  port,  the  plain  to  the  south, 
and  the  Orontes  running  through  it.'  '  From 
the  mountains,  the  country  appears  like  a 
plain  all  the  xoai/  to  Antioch ;  but  about  a 
league  to  the  east  from  the  sea,  there  are  low 
hills  almost  as  far  as  that  city,  which  have 
fruilful  valleys  between  thetn.'  (Pococke's 
description  of  the  East.) 

'"The  valley  in  which  the  Orontes  winds 
down  and  discharges  itself  into  the  sea,  is 
well  seen  from  hence,  (Seleucia).  Its  south- 
ern boundary  is  the  range  of  Jebel  OKrab, 
(Mount  Casius)  the  steep  sides  of  which  seem 
to  rise  abruptly  from  the  sea,  and  continue 
their  ascent  till  they  terminate  in  its  gray 
and  bare  peak,  at  the  height  of  perhaps  five 
thousand  feet  from  the  base.  Its  northern 
boundary  is  the  range  of  mountain  called  Je- 


bel Moosa,  the  western  extremity  of  which 
slopes  down  into  a  cape  at  the  distance  of  less 
than  a  mile  north  of  the  moles  and  entrance 
of  the  ruined  port  of  Antioch  ;  and  its  even 
summit  runs  along  to  the  eastward,  until  it 
loses  itself  among  more  uneven  hills.  The 
inner  or  eastern  parts  of  these  ranges  gradu- 
ally approach  each  other  till  they  seem  to 
meet,  thus  leaving  a  triangular  valley  or  plain 
between  them,  its  base-line  being  the  edge  of 
the  sea-coast,  and  its  whole  length  from  eight 
to  ten  miles.  It  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
this  that  the  Orontes  winds  down  its-course; 
and  the  whole  of  the  space  on  its  northern 
bank  is  occupied  by  corn-fields,  mulberry 
grounds,  gardens  of  fig-trees,  and  detached 
cottages,  all  excellently  built.' (Buckingham's 
Travels.) 

"  '  I  set  out'  (from  Antioch)  says  G.  Robin- 
son, 'for  Suidieh,  situated  in  a  plain  five  hours 
and  a  half  south-west  of  Antioch,  and  one 
from  the  sea.  The  road  to  it  is  over  a  coun- 
try slightly  undulated,  and  crossed  occasion- 
ally by  streams,  falling  from  the  mountains  to 
the  north,  and  running  towards  the  Orontes.' 
'From  the  ruins  of  Seleucia,  I  crossed  over 
the  plain  southwards,  about  four  miles,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Orontes.  The  entrance  is  mark- 
ed by  the  whitened  tomb  of  a  Turkish  santon. 
Djebel  OKrab,  Mount  Casius,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  appears  from  this  spot  to 
great  advantage,  rising  abruptly  from  the 
sea  to  the  height  of  between  five  and  six  thou- 
sand feet,  and  terminating  in  a  sharp  peak. 
Its  lower  peak  is  cultivated,  but  toward  the 
top  it  is  gray  and  bare  of  trees,  from  whence 
it  derives  its  name,  OKrab,  meaning,  in  Ara- 
bic, '  bald.'  From  the  mouth  of  the  river  I 
ascended  the  right  bank,  till  I  came  to  a  large 
basin,  which,  I  was  told,  was  the  ancient  port 
of  Antioch.' 

"  G.  Robinson  returned  to  Antioch  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  river,  partly  along  the 
north  declivity  of  Mount  Casius:  'In  one 
hour  I  reached  the  banks  of  the  Orontes,  near 
the  place,  where  issuing  from  the  rnodiitains, 
it  enters  the  plains  previous  to  emptying  itself 
finally  into  the  sea,  two  miles  from  hence.  At 
this  stage  of  its  course,  though  not  very  wide, 
it  is  a  fine,  deep,  and  steady  (lowing  river,  and 
navigable  for  vessels  about  a  hundred  tons 
burdens.  On  crossing  the  river,  and  reach- 
ing the  opposite  side,  we  commenced  ascend- 
in  the  left  bank  of  the  stream,  and  in  a  quar 


powers  of  its  waters.  In  this  interval  the 
road  is  naturally  subject  to  the  caprices  of  the 
river.  At  two  hours  from  the  western  en- 
trance of  the  pass,  the  mountains  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  suddenly  dwindle  into  com- 
parative insignificance,  and  shortly  after  the 
view  opens  again  to  the  plain  of  Soudie.  Fol- 
lowing the  path  along  the  hills,  which  over- 
look the  Orontes,  in  three  hours  we  reached 
Antioch,  making  a  total  of  seven  from  Sue- 
dieh.  The  road  we  took  on  our  return  this 
day,  is  nearly  two  miles  more  than  the 
straight  one  across  the  plain,  and  is  therefore 
little  frequented.'  (Travels  in  Palestine  and 
Syria.) 

"  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  after  having 
rested,   during   night,  at  tho  village  of  Lour- 
die,  situated   immediately  by  the  side  of  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  Mount  Casius,  without  as- 
cending it,  descended   the   north   side  of  the 
mountains,  through  woody  and  wild  scenery  ; 
and  after  having  lost  their  way  several  times, 
reached   '  the    banks  of  the   Orontes,  at  the 
place  where  commences  the  picturesque   part 
of  the  river,  and  immediately  below  the  spot 
where  the  chart   was  marked  the   site  of  the 
city  and  groves  of  Daphne.     We  began  now 
to  follow  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  were  as- 
tonished at   the   beauly  of  the    scenery,   far 
surpassing   any   thing    we   had    witnessed  in 
Switzerland,  though  we  walked  nine  hundred 
miles   in    that  country,   and   saw   most  of  its 
beauty.     The  river,  irom  the  time   when  we 
began  to  trace  its  banks,  ran  continually  be- 
tween the  high  hills,  winding  and   turning  in- 
cessantly ;  at   times  the  road   led   over  preci- 
pices in  the  rocks,  looking  down   perpendicu- 
larly on  the  river.     The  luxuriant  variety  of 
foliage   was  prodigious;  and   the   rich  green 
myrtle,  which  was  very  plentiful,  contrasted 
with  the  colour  of  the  road,  the  soil  of  which 
was  a  dark  red  granite,  made  us  imagine  wo 
were  riding  through  pleasure  grounds.     The 
laurel,    lauristinus,    bay-tree,    fig-tree,    wild 
vine,  plane-tree,  English  sycamore,  arbutus, 
both  common  and  andrachne,  dwarf-oak,  &c., 
were  scattered  in  all  directions.     At  times  tho 
road  was  overhung  with   rocks,  covered  with 
ivy  ;  the    mouths  of  caverns  also    presented 
themselves,  and  gave  a  wildness  to  the  scene  ; 
and  the  perpendicidar  clifis  jutted  into  the  riv- 
er upwards  of  three  hundred  feet  high,  form- 
ing corners  round  which  the  waters  ran  in  a 
most  romantic  manner  ;  and  on  one  occasion 


tor    of   an     hour  entered    a    mountain    /wu-.s ,  the  roail  wound  roimd  a  deep  bay  thus,  so  that 


of  surprising  beauty.  For  more  than  two 
hours  from  hence,  tlie  Orontes  is  seen  f  owing 
between  a  double  line  of  high  hills,  winding 
and  turning  incessantly — as  the  ground  on 
which  it  passes  presents  obstacles  to  its  free 
course — thouijh  enabling  it  thereby  to  distri- 
bute alternately  to  either  side  the  fertilizing 


on  perceiving  ourselves  immediately  opposite 
the  spot  we  had  so  recently  passed,  it  appear- 
ed that  we  had  crossed  the  river.  We  de- 
scended at  times  into  plains  cultivated  with 
mulberry  plantations,  and  vines,  and  prettily 
studded  with  picturesque  cottages.  The  oc- 
casional  shallows  of  the  river,  keeping  up  a 
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perpetual  roaring,  completed  the  beauty  of  the 
deliglitful  scene,  which  lasted  about  two  hours, 
when  we  entered  into  the  plain  of  the  Sua- 
drach,  where  the  river  becomes  of  greater 
breadth,  and  runs  to  the  sea  in  as  straight  a 
line  as  a  canal.'  (Irby  and  Mangle's  Tra- 
vels.) 

"  The  patience  of  the  reader  may  have 
been  tried  in  passing  through  the  dry  details 
of  names  and  mere  localities,  as  if  the  whole 
scene,  destitute  of  all  attraction,  possessed  no 
other  interest,  and  were  bleak  as  the  bare 
pinnacle  of  Casius.  But  his  perseverance  may 
be  rewarded  by  the  enchanting  scene  whicli 
thus  bursts  upon  his  view,  on  being  introduced 
to  the  entrance  into  Hamath.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, with  its  beauty  that  we  have  here  to  do, 
when  a  rigid  scrutiny  and  strict  search  as  to 
the  reality  of  its  claim,  as  adduced  for  the 
first  time,  have  alone  to  be  regarded.  P.ut 
these  simple,  and  hitherto  unapplied  fads, 
may  conspire,  with  still  farther  proof,  to  make 
the  entrance  into  Hamath  patent  to  the 
world. 

Nothing  but  a  hill  country,  without  any 
such  entrance  into  Hamath,  is  to  be  seen  along 
the  whole  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  great 
plain,  till  that  plain,  which  lies  over  against 
the  land  of  Hamath,  or  great  valley  of  the 
Orontes,  is  past,  and  Mount  Casius  is  ascend- 
ed. But  immediately  from  it,  as  from  the 
lower  hills  around,  the  country  appears  like 
a  plain  all  the  way  to  Antioch.  The  Oron- 
tes at  last,  after  a  course  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred miles  from  south  to  north,  almost  paral- 
lel to  the  coast,  is  turned  by  another  moun- 
tain chain,  winds  its  way  between  a  double 
line  of  high  hills,  and  then,  straight  as  a  ca- 
nal, enters  by  a  direct  line  into  the  .Mediterra- 
nean sea,  a  fine,  deep,  and  steady  flowing 
stream,  without  any  obstruction  to  turn  it 
aside  when  it  had  reached  the  junction  of  the 
west  and  north  borders  of  Israel. 

"  While  it  is  thus  manifest  that  there  is  in 
this  precise  point  an  entrance  into  Hamath, 
the  nature  of  it,  as  well  as  the  situation  it  oc- 
cupies, may  add  another  feature  by  which  it 
may  be  recognized. 

"  Cellarius,  who  earnestly  strives  to  assimi- 
late the  borders  of  the  promised  land  with 
those  of  ancient  Israel,  stales,  without  adduc- 
ing any  illustration,  or  specifying  any  locality, 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  border  of  Pales- 
tine, as  he  denominates  it,  is  spoken  of  as  the 
entrance  into  Mamath,  denotes  '  a  province  to 
be  entered  through  straits  or  narrow  passes,' 
— per  fauces  et  nngustias  adeiimhim.  (Cel- 
lar, torn,  ii.)  Plain  as  is  the  meaning  of  these 
words,  it  may  be  more  obvious  to  some  read- 
ers, by  a  mere  reference  to  the  common  Latin 
dictionary, — ^fauces,  straits,  or  narrow  pas- 
sages, the  mouth  of  a  river.'  Such,  precise- 
ly, is  the  actual  scene.  A  mountain  ]>ass, 
where,  for  several  miles,  the  opposite  hills  al- 
most meet,  forms,  near  to  the  mouth  of  a  riv- 
er, the  entrance  into  Hamath  ;  while,  not- 
withstanding, from  the  high  mountain  from 
which  it  is  pointed  out,  and  is  seen  to  form  a 
well-delined  valley,  it  appears,  however  nar- 
rowed in  some  places  by  low  hills,  like  a  plain 
all  the  iray  to  Antioch,  or  for  the  distance  of 


sixteen  miles,  till  extensive  plains  spread  out 
in  the  land  of  Hamath. 

"  Traversing  covenanted,  and  therefore  Is- 
raelitish  ground,  we  first  passed  along  the 
shore,  till  the  land  bordered  with  the  mouth  o( 
the  Orontes  ;  and  again,  in  the  interior,  with 
a  hill  country  between,  to  Antioch.  And  from 
more  abundant  proof  that  may  still  farther  be 
supplied,  the  reader  may  judge  whether,  in 
the  space  that  intervenes  between  these  iwo 
places,  the  Scriptural  entrance  into  Hamath 
may  not  be  seen,  as  plainly  as  was  the  road— ' 
which  lay  there  the  whole  way — between  An- 
tioch and  its  port. 

"But  while  the  Phoenician  coast  has  to  be 
followed  till  the  designated  mountain  be  reach- 
ed, and  very  nmch  land  has  to  be  passed  be- 
yond the  ancient  frontier  of  Israel,  so  that  all 
the  appointed  territories  may  be  included 
within  the  borders,  yet  it  is  not  from  the  shore, 
but  from  the  sea,  that  the  very  high  mountain 
was  to  be  pointed  out,  from  which  the  entrance 
into  Hamath  is  seen.  It  is,  therefore,  necres- 
sary  to  add  the  testin)ony  of  the  navigator  to 
that  of  the  traveller. 

"  Sailing  northward  from  Arvad,  the  an- 
cient capital  of  the  Arvadiles,  as  captains  Irby 
and  Mangles  advanced  in  the  same  direction 
along  the  shore,  another  witness,  on  passing 
Latakia,  (or  Laodicea,)  thus  points  to  Mount 
Casius.  '  The  scenery  soon  after  became  very 
fine.  Mount  Casius  rose  out  of  the  sea  with 
stupendous  grandeur,  raising  its  craggy  sides 
and  lofty  peak  of  naked  rock  into  the  sky  ; 
the  woody  precipices  along  the  coast  seemed 
to  drop  into  the  sea.  Their  forms  were  cast 
in  the  most  magnificent  mould,  much  finer 
than  the  heights  of  Lebanon.  Mount  Casius 
is  from  every  point  a  sublime  feature,  but  the 
most  beautiful  point  is  the  gorge  in  the  moun- 
tains, through  which  the  Oronles  finds  its  way 
to  the  plain  and  sea  ;  there  is  a  loneliness  in 
the  folding  forms  of  the  mountains,  a  solitude, 
a  wildness,  which  makes  one  long  to  trace 
the  romantic  course  of  this  river' — (Fisher's 
Views  in  Syria  :  Descriptions  by  J.  Carne — ) 
to  see,  it  might  have  been  said,  the  entrance 
into  Hamath. 

"  '  The  entrance  bv  the  mouth  of  the  Oron- 
tes,' as  it  is  literally  called,  '  possesses  a  gran- 
deur rarely  equalled  by  this  beautiful  country. 
Mount  Casius  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea; 
its  summit   is  a  bold   rocky  pinnacle.'     Ibid. 


Extracts  from  Eothen,  or  Traces  of  Travel. 

The  Magnitude  of  the  Pyramids. — I  went 
to  see  and  tn  explore  the  Pyramids.  Fami- 
liar to  one  from  the  days  of  early  childhood 
are  the  forms  of  the  Egyptian  Pyramids;  ami 
now,  as  I  approached  them  from  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  I  liari  no  print,  no  picture  hefi)re  me, 
and  yec  the  old  shapes  were  there:  there  was 
no  change  ;  they  were  just  as  I  had  always 
known  them.  I  straightened  myself  in  my 
stirrups,  and  strived  to  persuade  my  under- 
standing that  this  was  real  Egypt,  and  that 
those  angles  which  stood  up  between  me  and 
the  west  were  of  harder  stuil',  and  more  an- 
cient, than   the   paper  pyramids  of  the  green 


portfolio.  Yet  it  was  not  till  I  came  to  the 
base  of  the  great  Pyramid  that  reality  began 
to  weigh  upon  my  mind.  Strange  to  say,  the 
bigness  of  the  distinct  blocks  of  stone  was  the 
first  sign  by  which  I  attained  to  feel  the  im- 
mensity of  the  whole  pile.  When  1  came, 
and  trod,  and  touched  with  my  hands,  and 
climbed,  in  order  that  by  climbing  I  might 
come  to  the  top  of  one  single  stone,  then,  and 
almost  suddenly,  a  cold  sense  and  understand- 
ing of  the  Pyramid's  enormity,  came  down, 
overcasting  my  brain. 

The  Turkish  Tongue. — The  structure  of 
the  language,  especially  in  its  more  lengthy 
sentences,  is  very  like  to  the  Latin.  The 
subject-matters  are  slowly  and  patiently  enu- 
merated, without  disclosing  the  purpose  of  the 
speaker,  until  he  reaches  the  end  of  Hiis  sen- 
tences, and  then  at  last  there  comes  the  clench- 
ing word  which  gives  a  meaning  and  connex- 
ion to  all  that  has  gone  before.  If  you  listen 
at  all  to  speaking  of  this  kind,  your  attention, 
rather  than  be  suffered  to  flag,  nmsl  grow  more 
and  more  lively  as  the   phrase  marches  on. 

Jews  at  Smyrna. — The  Jews  of  Smyrna 
are  poor  ;  and,  having  little  merchandize  of 
their  own  to  dispose  of,  they  are  sadly  impor- 
tunate in  offering  their  services  as  intermedi- 
aries ;  Iheir  troublesome  conduct  has  led  to 
the  custom  of  beating  them  in  the  open  streets. 
It  is  usual  for  Europeans  to  carry  long  sticks 
with  them  for  the  express  purpose  of  keeping 
oft' the  chosen  people.  I  always  felt  asliamed 
to  strike  the  poor  fellows  myself;  but  I  con- 
fess to  the  amusement  with  which  I  witnessed 
the  observance  of  this  custom  by  other  people. 
The  Jew  seldom  got  hurt  much,  lor  he  was 
always  expecting  tlie  blow,  and  was  ready  to 
recede  from  it  the  moment  it  came  ;  one  could 
not  help  being  rather  gratified  at  seeing  him 
bound  away  so  nimbly  with  his  long  robes 
floating  out  in  the  air,  and  then  again  wheel 
round,  and  return  with  fresh  importunities. 

Approach  to  the  Dead  Sea. — I  went  on, 
and  came  near  to  those  waters  of  death  ;  they 
stretch  deeply  into  the  Southern  desert  ;  and 
before  me,  and  all  around  as  far  away  as  the 
eye  could  follow,  blank  hills  piled  high  over 
hills,  pale,  yellow,  and  naked,  walled  up  in 
her  tomb  forever,  the  dead  and  condemned  Go- 
morrah. There  was  no  fly  that  hummed  in 
the  forbidden  air;  but,  instead,  a  deep  still- 
ness;  no  grass  grew  from  the  earth,  no  weed 
peered  through  the  void  sand  ;  but  in  mocke- 
ry of  all  life,  there  were  trees  borne  down  by 
Jordan  in  some  ancient  flood,  and  these,  gro- 
tesquely planted  upon  the  forlorn  shore, 
spread  out  their  grim  skeleton  arms,  all 
scorched  and  charred  to  blackness  by  the 
heats  of  the  long  silent  years. 

Swimming  in  the  Dead  Sea. — I  bathed  in 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  ground  covered  by  the 
water  sloped  so  gradually,  that  I  was  not  on- 
ly forced  to  "  sneak  in,"  but  to  walk  through 
the  water  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  I 
could  get  out  of  my  depth.  When  at  last  I 
was  able  to  attempt  a  dive,  the  salts  held  in 
solution  made  my  eyes  smart  so  sharply,  that 
the  pain  which  1  thus  suffered,  acceding  to 
the  weakness  occasioned  by  want  of  food, 
made  me  giddy  and  faint  for  some  moments  ; 
but  I  soon  grew  better.     I  knew  beforehand 
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the  impossibility  of  sinking  in  this  buoyant 
water ;  but  I  was  surpiisud  to  find  that  I 
could  not  swim  at  my  accustomed  pace  ;  my 
legs  and  teet  were  lilted  so  higii  and  dry  out 
of  the  lake,  that  my  stroke  was  ballled,  and  I 
found  mvself  kicking  against  the  thin  air  in- 
stead of  tlie  dense  fluid  upon  winch  I  was 
swimming.  The  water  is  perfectly  bright 
and  clear;  its  taste  detestable.  After  tiiiish- 
ing  my  attempts  at  swimming  and  diving,  I 
took  some  time  in  regaining  the  shore  ;  and 
before  I  began  to  dress,  I  found  that  the  sun 
had  already  evaporated  the  water  which  clung 
to  me,  and  that  my  skin  was  thickly  incrust- 
ed  with  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
"THE    SABBATH." 

(Concluded  from  page  -17. J 

Calvin,  in  treating  of  this  subject,  refers  us 
to  Col.  ii.  IG,  "  where  Paul  teacketk  that  in 
keeping  the  Sabbath,  we  are  not  to  be  judged 
Christians,  because  it  is  a  shadow  of  things  to 
come  ;"  also  to  Gal.  iv.  10,  "  where  he  feared 
tliat  he  had  laboured  in  vain  among  them,  be-' 
cause  they  still  observed  days  ;"  and  to  Ro- 
mans xvi.  5,  "  whom  he  reproves  for  making 
diflierence  between  one  day  and  another." 
"  The  old  writers,  says  he,  used  to  call  it  a 
shadowish  commandment,  for  that  it  contain- 
eth  the  outward  observation  of  the  day,  which 
by  the  coining  of  Christ,  was  taken  away 
with  the  other  figures.  Wherein  I  grant  they 
say  truly,  but  they  touch  but  half  the  matter. 
1st.  The  Heavenly  Lawmaker  meant,  under 
the  rest  of  the  seventh  day,  to  set  out  in  fig- 
ure to  the  people  of  Israel  the  spiritual  rest 
whereby  the  faithful  ought  to  cease  from  their 
own  works,  that  they  might  sufier  God  to 
work  in  them.  We  must  altogether  rest,  that 
God  may  work  in  us,  we  must  depart  from  our 
own  will — we  must  resign  up  our  heart — we 
must  cease  from  the  doings  of  our  own  wit, 
that  we  may  have  God  working  in  us,  that 
we  may  rest  in  Him,  as  the  apostle  also  teach- 
eth,"(H«br.  iv.  9.)  He  is  the  truth  by  whose 
presence  all  figures  do  vanish  away — He  is  the 
body  at  sight  whereoft/iesAadotcsare  let't — He, 
I  say,  is  the  true  fulfilling  of  the  Sabbath:  we 
being  buried  with  Him  by  baptism,  are  grafted 
into  the  fellowship  of  his  death,  that  we  being 
made  partakers  of  his  resurrection  may  walk 
in  newness  of  life.  Therefore  the  apostle  in 
another  place  writeth  that  the  Sabbath  was 
a  shadow  of  things  to  come,  and  that  ihn  true 
body,  that  is  to  say,  the  perfect  substance  of 
the  truth  itself,  is  in  Christ,  which  in  the  same 
place  he  haih  well  declared,  that  it  is  not  con- 
tained in  one  day,  but  in  the  whole  course  of 
our  life,  until  we  being  utterly  dead  to  our- 
selves, be  filled  with  the  life  of  God.  There- 
fore superstitious  observation  of  days  ought 
to  be  far  from  Christians.  Thou  wilt  say 
then,  why  do  we  not  daily  meet  together,  that 
the  difference  of  days  might  be  taken  away  1 
I  would  to  God  that  this  were  granted,  that 
spiritual  wisdom  were  a  thing  worth  to  have  a 
daily  piece  of  time  cut  out  for  it.  I  am 
obliged  here  to  be  somewhat  Ion:;  because  at 
this  day  many  unquiet  spirits  raise  troubles 
concerning  the  Sabbath  :  they  cry  out   that 


the  Christian  people  are  nourished  in  Jewish 
superstition,  because  they  keep  some  observa- 
tion of  days.  But  I  answer  that  we  keep 
those  days  without  any  Jewish  superstition, 
for  we  retain  them,  not  with  strict  religion  as 
a  ceremony  (or  as  if  they  were  a  Divine  com- 
mand) but  we  retain  them  as  a  remedy  for 
the  maintaining  of  order  in  the  church.  The 
apostle  feared  that  he  had  laboured  in  vain 
among  the  Galatians,  because  they  did  still 
observe  days;  but  who  doth  not  see  of  what 
observing  the  apostle  meaneth  ?  for  as  they 
had  no  respect  unto  this  political  end,  and  the 
order  of  the  church,  they  did  even  so  much 
darken  the  glory  of  Christ,  and  the  light  of 
the  gospel.  The  apostle,  I  say,  inveigheth 
against  this  disordered  difference  of  days,  and 
not  against  the  lawful  choice  of  days  that 
serveth  for  the  quietness  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship. But  I  will  not  so  rest  upon  the  number 
of  senen,  that  I  would  bind  the  church  to  the 
bondage  thereof.  Neither  will  1  condemn 
those  churches  that  have  other  solemn  days  for 
their  meetings,  so  that  they  be  kept  without 
superstition,  which  shall  be,  if  they  bo  only 
applied  to  the  observation  ofdiscipline  and  well 
appointed  order :  and  so  do  the  triflings  of 
these  false  prophets  vanish  away,  that  have 
infected  the  church  with  a  Jewish  opinion,  that 
so  much  as  is  ceremonial  in  this  command- 
ment is  taken  away,  but  that  so  much  as  is 
moral  remaineth  ;  which  is  the  keeping  of  one 
day  in  seven.  But  this  is  nothing  else  than 
for  reproach  of  the  Jews,  to  change  the  day, 
whilst  they  keep  the  same  holiness  in  their 
mind.  For  they  do  by  these  as  much  exceed 
as  the  Jews  in  carnal  superstition  of  Sabbath. 
But  this  doctrine  is  principally  to  be  kept, 
that  lest  religion  should  fall  awayor  wa.v  faint 
among  us,  holy  meetings  (not  holy  Sabbaths) 
are  to  be  kept,  and  those  outward  helps  are  to 
be  used,  that  are  profitable  to  nourish  the 
worshipping  of  God."  (Book  viii.  chap.  8, 
sec.  28,  29,  .30,  31.  :32.) 

How  correspondent  are  most  of  the  above 
sentiments,  with  those  entertained  and  pro- 
mulgated by  the  cotemporaries  and  immediate 
successors  of  the  apostles  themselves,  the  fol- 
lowing quotations  will  show.  Concerning  the 
Sabbaths,  and  appointed  feasts  and  oblations  of 
the  Jews,  Ignatius  observes,  "  These  things 
hath  God  abolished,  that  the  new  law  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  without  the  yo/re  of 
any  such  necessity  might  have  the  spiritual 
offering  of  men  themselves  ;  for  the  sacrifices 
of  God  are  a  broken  spirit,  &c.  therefore  hath 
he  shewn  these  things  to  all  of  us,  that  we 
might  not  run  as  proselytes  to  the  Jewish  law." 
(See  epistles  of  the  apostolical  fathers  trans- 
lated by  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  page  2.04.) 
In  his  epistle  to  the  IMagnesians,  he  has  these 
words,  "  If  we  do  still  continue  to  live  after 
the  .Jewish  law,  we  do  confess  ourselves  not  to 
I  have  received  grace.  Wherefore,  if  they 
who  were  brought  up  in  the  ancient  laws, 
came  nevertheless  to  the  newness  of  hope, 
1  no  longer  observing  Sabbaths,  but  keeping 
\the  Lord's  day,  in  which  our  life  is  spring  up 
by  him,  lay  aside  the  old  and  sour  leaven,  and 
be  changed  into  the  new  leaven,  which  is  Je- 
Isus  Christ  :  it  is  absurd  to  name  Jesus  Christ 
land  to  Judaize,for  the  Christian  religion  doth 


not  embrace  the  Jewish,  but  the  Jewish  the 
Christian.  As  one  of  the  least  among  you  I 
am  desirous  to  forewarn  you  not  to  tail  into 
the  snares  of  vain  doctrine,  but  that  you  be 
fully  instrucicd  in  the  birth  and  sufferings  of 
Jesus  Christ."  'J'o  the  Philippians  he  writes, 
"  if  any  shall  preach  to  you  the  Jewish  doc- 
trine, hearken  not  unto  them  ;  for  it  is  better 
to  receive  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  from  one 
that  hath  been  circumcised,  than  Judaism 
from  one  that  has  not.  I  trust  in  the  grace 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  that  he  wxWfree  you  from 
every  bond.''''  Barnabas,  has  these  words, 
And  what  is  it  that  he  saith,  he  rested  the 
seventh  day  ?  He  meaneth  that  when  his  Son 
shall  come,  and  abolish  the  season  of  the 
wicked  one,  he  shall  gloriously  rest  on  that 
seventh  day.  He  adds  lastly,  thou  shall 
sanctify  it  with  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart ; 
wherefore  we  are  greatly  deceived  if  wo  im- 
agine that  any  one  can  now  sanctify  that  day 
which  God  hath  made  holy,  without  having  a 
heart  pure  in  all  things.  Behold,  therefore 
he  will  then  sanctify  it  with  blessed  rest,  when 
we  having  received  the  righteous  promise,  all 
things  being  renewed  by  the  Lord,  shall  be 
able  to  sanctify  it;  ourselves  being  first  made 
holy.  Lastly,  he  says,  your  new  moons  and 
and  your  Sabbaths,  I  cannot  bear  them.  Con- 
sider what  he  means  by  it.  The  Sabbaths 
which  ye  now  keep  are  not  acceptable  unto 
me,  but  those  which  I  have  made,  when  rest- 
ing from  all  things  I  shall  begin  the  eighth 
day  ;  for  it  is  written,  as  soon  as  the  week 
shall  be  completed,  (Daniel)  the  temple  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  gloriously  built  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord.  But  how  built  .'  I  will  shew  you. 
Before  that  we  believed  in  God,  the  habitation 
of  our  heart  was  corruptible,  feeble  and  a 
house  of  devils  ;  having  received  remission 
of  our  sins  and  trusting  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  we  are  become  renewed,  being  as 
it  were,  created  anew  from  the  beginning. 
Wherefore  God  dwells  in  our  heart,  that  is,  in 
us.  He  himself  prophecies  within  us  and 
o^ieneth  to  us  the  grace  of  his  temple,  that  is 
the  mouth  of  wisdom." 

That  the  Sabbath  was  taken  in  a  spirit- 
ual sense,  and  altogether  dilTerent  from  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term  in  modern 
limes,  at  a  period  later  than  this,  we  may 
learn  from  the  following  words  of  Irena^us 
"  unusquisquo  nostrum  Sabbatizat  sp'irituali- 
ter  meditalionis  legis,  gaudens,  opificium  Dei 
admirans."  Every  one  of  us  keeps  the  Sab- 
bath after  a  spiritual  manner,  rejoicing  in  the 
meditation  of  the  law,  and  admiring  the  handy 
works  of  God.  T.  W. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  at  London,  four 
public  baths,  three  on  the  Middlesex  and  one 
on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river,  at  an  expense 
of  £.30,000.  The  annual  charge  to  be  met 
by  the  payments  of  those  who  use  iheni — one 
penny  for  a  cold,  and  two  pence  for  a  warm 
bath,  towel  inclusive,  being  the  rates  for  the 
bathers,  while  at  the  wash-liouse  all  means  for 
six  hours'  washing,  scrubbing,  and  ironing, 
are  supplied  for  two  pence.  It  is  expected 
that  an  establishment  of  this  kind  would  soon 
support  itself.  It  has  already  stood  the  test  of 
experiment  at  Liverpool. — Lon.  Spectator. 
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No  action  will  conduce  to  our  everlasting  happiness,  that  i 
not  the  offspring  of  a  heartfelt  conviction  of  duty.    Mcr 
aitations  of  the  best  a( 
'ance  the  imitator  one  i 

LIFE  OF    JOHN  PAPOONUNG. 
(Continued  from  page  45.) 

Beside  Papoonung  and  his  followers,  sever- 
al otiier  sober  and  well-disposed  Indians  came 
to  Philadelphia  after  the  treaty.  Among 
them  was  Samuel  Curtis,  of  the  Nanticoke 
tribe.  His  residence  was  on  the  Susquehan- 
na, about  filly  miles  above  Machwihilusing. 
He  had  been  an  intemperate  man,  but  having 
been  aroused  to  a  sense  of  his  evil  conduct 
through  the  ministry  of  Papoonung,  he  had 
become  entirely  reformed.  As  he  had  given 
up  to  the  religious  impressions  made  upon  his 
mind,  he  had  become  a  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness among  his  own  people.  He  had  attended 
the  treaty  at  Easton  in  hopes  some  way  would 
open  for  the  recovery  of  his  daughter,  who, 
fourteen  years  before,  had  been  taken  prisoner 
by  the  whites  in  Maryland,  and  was  still  de- 
tained in  servitude  there.  During  the  time 
he  continued  in  Philadelphia,  he  attended  the 
meetings  of  Friends,  in  which  he  appeared  to 
sit  in  a  remarkably  quiet,  retired  frame  of 
mind.  One  First-day  afternoon,  he  arose, 
and  afier  speaking  a  lew  words  with  his  face 
towards  the  gallery,  he  turned  round  towards 
the  congregation,  and  spoke  for  about  fifteen 
minutes  with  great  earnestness.  His  manner 
of  delivery,  is  represented  to  have  been  very 
similar  to  that  of  Friends,  when  exercised  in 
the  ministry.  He  spoke  in  the  Indian  lan- 
guage, and  as  there  was  no  interpreter  pre- 
sent, Friends  had  no  means  of  knowing  what 
he  delivered,  e.xcept  from  himself.  To  one 
who  kindly  inquired  of  him  what  he  had  spo- 
ken, he  said  to  this  ellect.  Whilst  he  was  sit- 
ting in  a  retired  state  of  mind,  a  sense  of  love 
arose  in  his  heart,  with  a  desire  to  communi- 
cate his  feeling  thereof  to  the  people.  He 
was  not  willing  to  intrude  himself  upon  the 
meeting,  and  so  put  it  by  ;  but  it  returned, 
with  greater  pressure  to  speak,  until  he  was 
like  a  bottle  ready  to  burst.  He  then  .'^tood 
up,  and  spoke  of  the  love  which  God  had  put 
in  his  heart,  and  which  he  felt  at  that  time, 
saying,  that  as  God  had  made  us  partakers  of 
his  love,  it  ought  to  be  a  strong  inducement 
to  us  likewise  to  love  one  another.  He  then 
concluded  with  an  exhortation  to  the  people 
to  tenderness  and  an  atfectionate  love  to  one 
another. 

A  time  was  fixed  for  the  Indians'  departure 
from  Philadelphia,  but  it  being  the  day  on 
which  Friends  held  a  mid-week  meeting, 
Samuel  desired  his  brethren  to  delay  starting, 
saying  he  must  go  to  the  meeting  before  set- 
ting out.  He  accordingly  went,  and  again 
appeared  in  the  ministry,  in  a  decent,  bcccjin- 
ing  manner,  speaking  lor  ten  or  fil'tecn  min- 
utes. It  was  the  opinion  of  Friends  generally, 
that  his  appearance  produced  no  ill  ellect  on 
the  meeting,  but  that  it  rather  brought  a  rcli- 
gious  awe  over  it,  and  particularly  among  the 
younger  people. 

Several  Friends,  who  accompanied  4he  In- 
dians   part  way   towards   their    homes,  when 


about  to  part  with  them,  inquired  if  they  had 
any  thing  on  their  minds  to  say,  or  any  word 
to  send  to  Friends  in  Philadelphia.  A  short 
pause  ensued  ;  and  then  Papoonung  answered 
to  the  following  effect.  '  All  I  have  to  say  is 
this.  If  you  and  Friends  keep  near  the  love 
which  God  has  given  you  in  your  hearts, 'and 
if  I  keep  to  that  degree  of  the  same  love  which 
has  been  communicated  to  mc,  we  shall  have 
an  increase  of  the  same  love,  and  thereby  our 
love  and  fellowship  one  towards  another  will 
grow  stronger  and  stronger.' 

Papoonung,  on  his  return  home,  stopped 
awhile  at  Bethlehem  and  Nain.  The  Mora- 
vians were  much  disjileased  with  him,  because 
professing  to  believe,  and  to  be  sound  in  the 
faith,  he  yet  continued  to  preach  to  his  ])eople. 
It  would  appear,  that  they  deemed,  if  he  were 
really  a  Christian  convert,  he  would  have 
ceased  teaching,  and  became  a  learner  with 
them.  Another  stumbling-block  to  them  was, 
that  he  had  not  requested  to  be  baptized  in 
water  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  nor  desired  the 
outward  communion  of  bread  and  wine.  The 
Moravian  preacher,  Schmick,  told  him  the 
objections  they  had  to  him,  and  expressed  a 
desire  that  the  Holy  Ghost  would  impart  to 
him  a  true  sense  of  his  unbelief,  and  of  the 
great  depravity  of  his  soul,  and  that  he  might 
have  an  earnest  desire  for  the  pardon  and  re- 
mission of  his  sins,  in  the  blood  of  Jesus  ;  add- 
ing, "  then  you  will  soon  learn  to  know  your 
God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  as  your  Crea- 
tor and  Redeemer,  and  experience  the  saving 
power  of  his  precious  blood,  to  deliver  you 
from  the  fetters  of  sin."  Whilst  Schmick  was 
thus  speaking,  Joachim,  an  assistant  teacher, 
entered  the  room,  and  hearing  Papoonung  ex- 
pressing his  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  he  was  im- 
patient that  one  not  dipped  in  water  by  a  re- 
cognized minister  of  Christ,  or  acknowledged 
as  a  member  of  any  Christian  community 
should  talk  so,  and  he  thus  reprovingly  spoke  : 
"  Papoonung,  you  speak  much  of  your  faith, 
but  you  have  not  a  grain.  Your  faith  is  much 
the  same  as  mine  would  be,  if  I  should  now 
pretend  to  believe  that  I  had  a  pair  of  stock- 
ings on,  when  my  legs  are  bare  and  cold. 
What  kind  of  faith  would  that  be?" 

In  the  year  1763,  the  inhabitants  of  Mach- 
wihilusing began  to  desire  to  have  some  one 
amongst  them  who  had  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  Christian  history  and  doctrine.  The  I\Io- 
raviansat  Bethlehem  hearing  that  the  Indians 
were  desirous  of  some  one  of  more  experience 
than  Papoonung,  in  the  Fifth  month  sent  Zeis- 
berger,  and  a  Christian  Indian  by  the  name 
of  Anthony,  to  visit  them.  When  they  arri- 
ed  at  Machwihilusing,  Job  Chilloway,  one  of 
the  Indians,  informed  them,  that  their  coun- 
cil had  been  sitting  for  six  days  successively, 
to  consider  how  they  should  obtain  a  teacher 
of  the  truth.  They  had  become  fearful  of  Pa- 
poonung's  knowledge,  but  had  not  as  yet  con- 
cluded what  they  should  do.  Zeisberger  was 
kindly  received  by  Papoonung,  who  gave  him 
lodging  in  his  house.  The  Indians  met  that 
evening  to  hear  what  the  nussionary  had  to 
say,  and  gave  him  a  joyful  welcome.  Zeis- 
berger addressed  thcin  extemporaneously,  un- 
folding the  primary  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
and  concluding  his  discourse  with  these  words 


— "  This,  this  alone  is  the  pure  and  genuine 
doctrine  of  salvation.  Thus  it  is  written  in 
the  Bible,  thus  I  have  experienced  it  in  my 
own  soul,  and  therefore  am  assured,  and  as- 
sure you,  that  there  is  no  other  way  to  obtain 
salvation,  but  alone  through  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  became  a  man,  died,  and  is  risen 
again  for  us."  Anthony,  the  Christian  In- 
dian, then  addressed  his  red  brethren,  con- 
firming the  words  of  the  missionary,  and  ex- 
tolling the  name  of  Jesus,  until  after  mid- 
night. 

The  next  morning  at  5  o'clock  the  people 
again  assembled,  that  their  women  might  hear 
the  preaching,  before  they  went  out  into  the 
fields  to  work.  Thus,  morning  and  evening, 
they  gathered  together,  as  long  as  Zeisberger 
remained  among  them,  and  Indians  for  twenty 
milesabove  Machwihilusing  occasionall3'came 
down  and  attended  with  them.  It  seemed  as 
though  the  labours  of  Papoonung  and  his  fel- 
low preachers  had  prepared  the  whole  settle- 
ment for  the  acknowledgment  of  Christian 
truths,  and  Zeisberger  was  conscious  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  was  working  in  their  hearts. 
He  found  their  hearts  open  to  seek  after  and 
acknowledge  a  Saviour  and  deliverer  from 
sin.  They  had  been  endeavouring,  in  con- 
formity with  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
to  live  godly  lives,  expecting  thereby  to  merit 
heaven,  and  future  happiness.  Zeisberger 
pointed  them  to  Jesus  as  the  all-sufficient  Sa- 
viour, who  could  alone  cleanse  their  hearts, 
and  enable  them  to  do  works  pleasing  and  ac- 
ceptable to  God.  Although  all  the  deliver- 
ance they  had  heretofore  known  from  the 
power  of  sin  had  been  through  the  aid  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  yet  now  that  their 
hearts  were  opened  to  feel  and  acknowledge 
his  matchless  love  and  goodness  in  dying  for 
them,  and  in  ofiering  to  purge  and  prepare 
them  for  eternal  glory,  they  were  overcome 
and  wept  aloud.  Papoonung  himself  was 
moved  to  cry  aloud  in  their  meetings  for  mer- 
cy in  and  through  the  Lord  Jesus. 

A  council  ot  the  Indians  was  held,  and  they 
agreed  to  request  the  brethren  at  Bethlehem 
to  send  them  a  teacher  to  reside  among  them. 
This  message  was  carried  by  Zeisberger  and 
the  Indian  Anthony,  who  returned  after  a  few 
weeks  sojourn  at  Machwihilusing.  After  deep 
consideration,  the  Moravians  consented  to 
grant  the  Indians'  desire,  and  appointed  Zeis- 
berger resident  missionary  at  Machwihilusing. 
Early  in  the  Sixth  month,  accompanied  by  an 
Indian  assistant  named  Nathaniel,  he  started 
for  his  new  station.  After  encountering  some 
difficulties  and  trials  by  the  way,  thiy  arrived 
safely  at  their  journey's  end,  where  they  were 
in  a  very  kind  manner  received  by  Papoon- 
ung and  his  followers. 

(To  becontinued.) 


Morals  and  Religion. — Economy  ! — The 
distilleries  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  cities 
now  consume  about  eight  thousand  bushels  of 
grain  daily,  or  upward  of  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  bushels  a  year — making  about  eight 
million  gallons  of  whiskey,  amounting,  at  thir- 
tv-two  cents  a  gallon,  to  about  two  and  a  half 
millions  of  dollars  ! — Jour.  Com. 
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Hence  I  apprehend  it  was  that  the  doc- 
trines of  the  new  society  remained  so  vague 
and  indefinite  as  they  appear  to  be.  While 
they  commit  themselves  on  no  point  which 
would  have  conmiitted  Ehas  Hicks  himself, 
they  are  careful  to  express  their  belief  in 
Scripture  terms  in  such  manner  as  to  furnish 
some  sort  of  a  cover  for  those  who  cling  to 
their  old  opinions. 

An  examination  of  the  two  statements  in 
the  book  before  us,  will  confirm  these  views. 

"  The  doctrines  of  the  Society  of  Friends," 
sa}'s  Thomas  Evans,  "  may  be  biiefly  stated 
as  follows.  They  believe  in  one  only  wise, 
omnipotent,  and  everlasting  God,  the  creator 
and  upholder  of  all  things,  visible  and  invisi- 
ble ;  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom 
are  all  thinks,  the  mediator  between  God  and 
man  ;  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit  which  proceed- 
eth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  ;  one  God 
blessed  forever.  In  expressing  their  views 
relative  to  the  awful  and  mysterious  doctrine 
of  '  the  Three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,' 
they  have  carefully  avoided  the  use  of  unserip- 
tural  terms,  invented  to  define  Him  who  is 
undefinable,  and  have  scrupulously  adhered 
to  the  safe  and  simple  language  of  iioly  Scrip- 
ture, as  contained  in  Matt,  xxviii.  18,  19, 
&c. 

"  They  own  and  believe  in  Jesus  Christ, 
the  beloved  and  only  begotten  Sun  of  God, 
who  was  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
born  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  him  we  have 
redemption,  ■through  his  blood,  even  the  for- 
giveness of  sins  ;  who  is  the  express  image  of 
the  invisible  God,  the  first  born  of  every  crea- 
ture, by  whom  all  things  were  created  that 
are  in  heaven  or  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible, 
whether  they  be  thrones,  dominions,  princi- 
palities or  powers.  They  also  believe  that  he 
was  made  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  who  knew  no 
sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth  ; 
that  he  was  crucified  for  mankind,  in  the 
flesh,  without  the  gates  of  Jerusalen  ;  that  he 
was  buried  and  rose  again  the  third  day,  by 
the  power  of  the  Father,  for  our  justification, 
and  that  he  ascended  up  into  heaven,  and  now 
sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  our  holy  me- 
diator, advocate,  and  intercessor.  They  be- 
lieve that  he  alone  is  the  Redeemer  and  Sa- 
viour of  man,  the  captain  of  salvation,  who 
saves  from  sin  as  well  as  from  hell  and  the 
wrath  to  come,  and  destroys  the  works  of  the 
devil.  He  is  the  seed  of  the  woman  that 
bruises  the  serpent's  head,  even  Christ  Jesus, 
the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last. 
He  is,  as  the  Scriptures  of  truth  say  of  him, 
our  wisdom,  righteousness,  justification,  and 
redemption  ;  neither  is  there  salvation  in  apy 
other,  for  there  is  no  other  name  under  hea- 
ven given  among  men  whereby  we  may  be 
saved. 

"  The  Society  of  Friends  have  uniformly  de- 
clared their  belief  in  the  divinity  and  man- 
hood of  the  Lord  Jesus:  that  he  was  both 
true  God  and  perfect  man,  and  that  his  sacri- 
fice of  himself  upon  the  cross  was  a  propitiation 
and  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world, 


and  that  the  remission  of  sins  which  any  par- 
take of,  is  only  in,  and  by  virtue  of,  that  most 
satisfactory  sacrifice,  and  no  otherwise. 

"  Friends  believe  also  in  the  Holy  Spirit, 
or  comforter,  the  promise  of  the  Father, 
whom  Christ  declared  he  would  send  in  his 
name,  to  lead  and  guide  his  followers  into  all 
truth,  to  leach  them  all  things,  and  to  bring 
all  things  to  their  remembrance.  A  manifes- 
tation of  this  Spirit  they  believe  is  given  to 
every  man  to  profit  withal  ;  that  it  convicts 
for  sin,  and,  as  attended  to,  gives  power  to  the 
soul  to  overcome  and  forsake  it ;  it  opens  to 
the  mind  the  mysteries  of  salvation,  enables 
it  savingly  to  understand  the  truths  recorded 
in  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  gives  it  the  living, 
practical,  and  heartfelt  experience  of  those 
things  which  pertain  to  its  everlasting  wel- 
fare. Thev  believe  that  the  saving  know- 
ledge of  God  and  Christ  cannot  be  attained  in 
any  other  way  than  by  the  revelation  of  this 
Spirit  ;  for  the  apostle  says, '  What  man  knov*- 
eth  the  things  of  a  man,  save  the  spirit  of  man 
which  is  in  him  t  Even  so  the  things  of  God 
knoweth  no  man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God.  Now 
we  have  received  not  the  spirit  of  the  world, 
but  the  Sfiirit  which  is  of  God,  that  we  might 
know  the  things  which  are  freely  given  to  us 
of  God.'  If  tlierefore  the  things  which  pro- 
perly appertain  to  man  cannot  be  discerned  by 
any  lower  principle  than  the  spirit  of  man  ; 
those  things,  which  properly  relate  to  God 
and  Christ,  cannot  be  known  by  any  power 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

"They  believe  that  man  was  created  in  the 
image  of  God,  capable  of  understanding  the 
divine  law,  and  of  holding  communion  with 
his  Maker.  Through  transgression  he  fell 
from  this  blessed  state,  and  lost  the  heavenly 
image.  His  posterity  come  into  the  world  in 
the  image  of  the  earthly  man  ;  and,  until  le- 
newed  by  tlie  quickening  and  regenerating 
power  of  the  heavenly  man,  Christ  Jesus, 
manifested  in  the  soul,  they  are  fallen,  degen- 
erated, and  dead  to  the  divine  life  in  which 
Adam  originally  stood,  and  are  subject  to  the 
power,  nature  and  seed  of  the  serpent  ;  and 
not  only  their  words  and  deeds,  but  their  ima- 
ginations, are  evil  perpetually  in  the  sight  of 
God.  Man,  therefore,  in  this  stale  can  know 
nothing  aright  concerning  God  ;  his  thoughts 
and  conceptions  of  spiritual  things,  until  he  is 
disjoined  from  this  evil  seed,  and  united  to  the 
.divine  light,  Christ  Jesus,  are  unprofitable  to 
himself  and  to  others. 

"  But  while  it  entertains  these  views  of  the 
lost  and  undone  condition  of  man  in  the  fall, 
the  Society  does  not  believe  that  mankind  are 
punishable  for  Adam's  sin,  or  that  we  partake 
of  his  guilt,  until  we  make  it  our  own  by 
transgression  of  the  divine  law. 

"  But  God,  who  out  of  his  infinite  love  sent 
his  Son,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  into  the  world 
to  taste  death  for  every  man,  hath  granted  to 
all  men,  of  whatever  nation  or  country,  a  day 
or  time  of  visitation,  during  which  it  is  possi- 
ble for  them  to  partake  of  the  benefits  of 
Christ's  death,  and  be  saved.  For  this  end 
he  hath  communicated  to  every  man  a  mea- 
sure of  the  light  of  his  own  Son,  a  measure  of 
grace  or  the  holy  Spirit — by  which  he  in- 
vites, calls,  e.ihorts,  and  strives  with  every 


man,  in  order  to  save  him  ;  which  light  or 
grace,  as  it  is  received  and  not  resisted,  works 
the  salvation  of  all,  even  of  those  who  are  ig- 
norant of  Adam's  fall,  and  of  the  death  and 
sufferings  of  Christ ;  both  by  bringing  them 
to  a  sense  of  their  own  misery,  and  to  be  sha- 
rers In  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  inwardly  ; 
and  by  making  them  partakers  of  his  resur- 
rection, in  becoming  holy,  pure  and  right- 
eous, and  recovered  out  of  their  sins.  By 
which  also  are.saved  they  that  have  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ  outwardly,  in  that  it  opens 
their  understandings  rightly  to  use  and  apply 
the  things  delivered  in  the  Scriptures,  and  to 
receive  the  saving  use  of  them.  But  this  ho- 
ly Spirit,  or  Light  of  Christ,  may  be  resisted 
and  rejected  ;  in  which  then,  God  is  said  to  be 
lesisted  and  pressed  down,  and  Christ  to  be 
again  crucified  and  put  to  open  shame  ;  and 
to  those  who  thus  resist  and  refuse  him,  he 
becomes  their  condemnation. 

"  As  many  as  resist  not  the  Light  of  Christ 
Jesus,  but  receive  and  walk  therein,  it  be- 
comes in  them  a  holy,  pure  and  spiritual  birth, 
bringing  fijrih  holiness,  righteousness  and  pu- 
rity, and  all  those  other  blessed  fiuits  which 
are  acceptable  to  God,  by  which  holy  birth, 
viz.,  .lesus  Christ  formed  within  us,  and  work- 
ing his  works  in  us,  as  we  are  sanctified,  so 
we  are  justified  in  the  sif^ht  of  God  ;  accord- 
ing to  the  apostle's  words  :  '  But  ye  are  wash- 
ed, but  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  are  justified, 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the 
spirit  of  our  God.'  Therefore,  it  is  not  by 
our  works  wrought  in  our  will,  nor  yet  by 
good  works  considered  as  of  Iheniselves,  that 
we  are  justified,  but  by  Christ,  who  is  both 
the  gift  and  the  giver,  and  the  cause  produc- 
ing theeflfects  in  us.  As  he  hath  reconciled 
us  while  we  were  enemies,  so  doth  he  also,  in 
his  wisdom,  save  and  justify  us  after  this  man- 
ner ;  as  saith  the  same  apostle  elsewhere  : 
'  Not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we 
have  done,  but  according  to  his  mercy  he 
saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ;  which  he  shed 
on  us  abundantly  through  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Saviour,  that  being  justified  by  his  grace,  we 
should  be  made  heirs  according  to  the  hope  of 
eternal  life.'  We  renounce  all  natural  power 
and  ability  in  ourselves,  to  bring  us  out  of  our 
lost  and  fallen  condition  and  first  nature,  and 
contess  that  as  of  ourselves  we  are  able  to  do 
nothing  that  is  good,  so  neither  can  we  pio- 
cure  remission  of  sins  or  justification  by  any 
act  of  our  own,  so  as  to  merit  it,  or  to  draw  it 
as  a  debt  from  God  due  to  us  ;  but  we  ac- 
knowledge all  to  be  of  and  from  his  love, 
which  is  the  original  and  fundamental  cause 
of  our  acceptance.  God  manifested  his  love 
toward  us,  in  the  sending  of  his  beloved  son, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  into  the  woild,  who 
gave  himself  an  offering  for  us  and  a  sacrifice 
to  God,  for  a  sweet  smelling  savour  ;  and  hav- 
ing made  peace  through  the  blood  of  the  cross, 
that  he  might  reconcile  us  unto  himself,  and 
by  the  eternal  Spirit,  ofTered  himself  without 
spot  unto  God,  he  suffered  for  our  sins,  the 
just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  un- 
to God. 

"  In  a  word,  if  justification   be  considered 
in   its  full   and  just  latitude,  neither  Christ's 
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work  without  us,  in  the  prepared  body,  nor 
his  work  within  us,  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  is  to 
be  excluded  ;  for  both  have  their  place  and 
service  in  our  complete  justificalion.  By  the 
propitiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ  without  us, 
we,  truly  repenting  and  believing,  are,  through 
the  mercy  of  God,  justified  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  sins  and  transgressions  that  are  past, 
as  though  they  had  never  been  committed  ; 
and  by  the  mighty  work  of  Christ  within  us, 
the  power,  nature  and  habits  of  sin  are  des- 
troyed ;  that,  as  sin  once  reigned  unto  death, 
even  so  now  grace  reigneth,  through  right- 
eousness, unto  eternal  hie,  by  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  All  this  is  eiTected,  not  by  a  bare 
or  naked  act  of  faith,  separate  from  obedience, 
but  in  the  obedience  of  faith;  Christ  being 
the  author  of  eternal  salvation  to  none  but 
those  that  obey  him. 

"  The  Society  of  Friends  believes  that  there 
will  be  a  resurrection  both  of  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked  ;  the  one  to  eternal  life  and 
blessedness,  and  the  other  to  everlasting  mis- 
ery and  torment;  agreeably  to  Matt.  xxv.  31 
-46  ;  John  v.  2.5-30 ;  l"  Cor.  xv.  12-58. 
That  God  will  judgft  the  world  by  that  Man 
whom  he  halh  ordained,  even  Christ  Jesus  the 
Lord,  who  will  render  unto  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  Works  ;  to  them,  who  by  pa- 
tient continuing  in  well-doing  during  this  life, 
seek  for  glory  and  honour,  inin>ortality  and 
eternal  life  ;  but  unto  the  contentious  and  dis- 
obedient, who  obey  not  the  truth,  but  obey 
unrighteousness,  indignation  and  wrath,  tribu- 
lation and  anguish  upon  every  soul  of  man 
that  sinneth,  for  God  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons. 

"  The  Religious  Society  of  Friends  has  al- 
ways believed  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  were 
written  by  Divine  inspiration,  and  contain  a 
declaration  of  all  the  fundamental  doctrines 
and  principles  relating  to  eternal  life  and  sal- 
vation, and  that  whatsoever  doctrine  or  prac- 
tice is  contrary  to  them,  is  to  be  rejected  as 
false  and  erroneous  ;  that  ihey  are  a  declara- 
tion of  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  in  and  to 
the  several  ages  in  which  Ihoy  were  written, 
and  are  obligatory  on  us,  and  are  to  be  read, 
believed  and  fulfilled  by  the  assistance  of  di- 
vine grace.  Though  it  does  not  call  them 
'  the  Word  of  God,'  believing  that  epithet  pe- 
culiarly applicable  to  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  yet  it 
believes  them  to  be  the  words  of  God,  writ- 
ten by  holy  men  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost;  that  they  were  wrillen  for  our 
learning,  that  we,  through  palicnco  and  com- 
fort of  the  Scriplures,  might  have  hope  ;  and 
that  they  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salva- 
tion, through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 
It  looks  upon  them  as  the  only  fit  outward 
judge  and  test  of  controversies  among  Chris- 
tians, and  is  very  willing  that  all  its  doctrines 
and  practices  should  be  tried  by  them,  freely 
admitting  that  whatsoever  any  do,  prelendiri" 
to  the  Spirit,  which  is  contrary  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, bu  condemned  as  a  delusion  of  the  de- 
vil." 

(Til  hccn.icliiilc.l.) 

He  is  the  bo^t  anounlant,  who  can  ca.-l  up 
correctly  the  sum  of  his  own  errors. — Dill- 
xi-yn. 


LET    BROTHERLY    LOVE    COMTIMJE. 

In  looking  over  the  writings  of  Friends,  we 
are  often  struck  with  the  clearness  of  their 
views  of  the  practical  character  of  Christian- 
ity. The  cause  of  it  was  the  experience  they 
had  in  themselves  of  its  Divine  efficacy,  de- 
tecting temptation,  working  in  them  the  will 
to  resist, and  furnishing  the  power  to  overcome 
it.  Their  faith  was  not  merely  historical, 
nor  was  it  dead  and  inoperative.  Christ  in 
them  was  the  author  and  the  object  of  their 
faith,  producing  love  to  God,  purity  of  heart, 
and  fervent  desire  for  the  welfare  of  each  other 
and  their  fellow  men  at  large.  In  proportion 
as  love  to  their  Lord  and  Master  increased, 
love  to  the  brethren,  and  devotion  to  his  ser- 
vice increased  also.  They  delighted  to  sit 
under  his  teachings,  and  he  communed  with 
them;  anointed  their  mental  eye  ;  illuminated 
and  enlarged  their  understandings  to  receive 
and  comprehend  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  both 
those  of  which  the  Scriptures  are  a  record,  and 
also  what  related  to  their  particular  slate  and 
duty.  Pride  and  self  consequence  were  laid 
low  ;  Ihey  were  humble  suppliants  for,  and 
grateful  recipients  of  his  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral bounties.  They  were  not  ashamed  to  dig 
and  to  beg  for  the  water  and  bread  of  life. 
They  were  not  slothful  in  his  business,  but 
fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord.  Having 
learned  of  him  who  was  meek  and  low  of 
heart,  and  who  had  shown  mercy  to  their 
souls,  they  were  clolhed  with  humility  and 
tenderness  and  love  to  their  brethren.  The 
desire  for  pre-eminence,  and  the  disposition  to 
domineer  over,  or  to  oppress  one  another,  had 
no  place  in  the  heaVls  of  those  true  disciples 
of  the  Lord  Jusus.  They  chose  sufiering 
themselves,  rather  than  inllict  it  on  others. 
Simple  hearted  and  unresisting,  when  a  perse- 
cutor dropped  the  blade  of  his  sword  with 
which  he  was  inflicting  wounds,  one  of  the 
sufferers  handed  il  to  him  again,  instead  of 
revenging  his  injuries.  Partaking  thus  of  bit- 
ter suflering,  they  could  sympathise  with  each 
other,  and  often  prayed  for  one  another's  con- 
stancy and  divine  support.  They  wrote  epis- 
tles of  consolation  to  strengthen  the  faith  and 
courage  and  perseverance  of  their  brethren  in 
tribulation,  and  in  the  kingdom  and  patience 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Such  was  their  love  for 
them  that  they  frequently  visited  them  in  pri- 
sons at  the  hazard  of  their  own  liberty,  not 
being  ashamed  of  the  chains  in  which"  they 
were  bound,  nor  of  the  reproach  which  their 
enemies  attached  to  them,  as  the  ofiscouiing 
of  all  things,  and  the  turners  of  the  world  upside 
down.  What  a  band  of  brothers  were  Ihey 
indeed  !  tender  of  the  weak  and  fearful,  in 
that  stormy  day — cheering  and  encouraging 
them  to  hold  on  their  Christian  course,  inop- 
pnsition  lo  the  antichrislian  principles  and 
practices  of  the  high  professors  ;  the  strong 
bearing  the  burdens  of  the  weak,  putting 
themselves  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  and  joiuiuir 
shoulder  lo  shoulder,  that  Ihey  might  manfully 
ac(piil  themselves  in  their  Lord's  cause,  and 
screen  their  less  experienced  brelhren  and 
sislers  from  the  assaults  of  the  enemy,  or,  as 


far  as  was  in  their  power,  mitigate  their  suf- 
ferings. 

Are  the  successors  of  those  devoted  ones 
following  their  footsteps,  humble,  self-deny- 
ing, not  looking  on  their  own  things,  but  on 
the  things  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  encouraging  each 
other  to  support  the  same  doctrines  and  testi- 
monies unmodified,  which  our  forefathers 
proclaimed  and  suffered  for?  tender  of  each 
others  rights  and  feelings  aiid  conscientious 
persuasions  in  relation  to  the  stratagems  of 
satan,  wherewith  he  is  seeking  to  deceive 
and  to  betray  the  members  of  such  a  society  ; 
and  rather  than  discourage  or  drive  out  of 
their  ranks  those  who  are  contending  for  the 
faith  and  warning  others  of  the  peculiar  dan- 
gers of  the  day,  are  they  bringing  the  inquiry 
and  investigation  home  lo  their  own  bosoms, 
whether  the  concern  of  such  may  not  be  sin- 
cere and  well  founded,  and  ought  therefore 
to  be  cherished,  instead  of  being  laid  waste? 

How  consoling  ttf  their  Friends  must  have 
been  the  following  sympalhelic  language  of 
three  valiant  men,  confined  in  Newgate  pri- 
son in  1662,  addressed  to  their  beloved  fellow 
pilgrims,  who  were  travelling  towards  the 
same  heavenly  country  with  themselves. 
What  a  blessing  would  it  be  were  all  the  pro- 
fessed followers  of  Christ  striving  to  aid  and 
comfort  and  provoke  one  another  in  love  to 
run  the  race  set  before  them,  rather  than  pro- 
voke each  other  to  wrath,  and  to  separate 
from  them,  and  prevent  them  from  doing  the 
work  which  the  Lord  appoints  them  to  do  ! 

"  We  the  prisoners  of  the  Lord  and  for  the 
testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,"  say  they,  "do 
bear  in  our  remembrance  with  dearest  saluta- 
tion of  perli?ct  love,  all  our  sufi'ering  brethren 
every  where,  and  also  the  whole  flock  of  our 
Father's  tender  love,  whom  he  hath  elected 
and  chosen  in  his  own  secret  counsel  before 
the  world  began.  Dearly  and  well  beloved, 
our  very  souls  this  day,  are  deeply  affected 
with  the  cause  of  God,  and  our  persons  at  this 
time  are  in  these  bonds,  for  the  testimony  of 
the  same  ;  and  truly  in  soul,  body  and  spirit, 
are  we  offered  up  lo  the  perpetual  loss  of  all, 
that  the  name  of  the  Lord  and  his  saving 
truth  may  be  testified  unto  in  fiiithfulness,  to 
all  the  world;  and  in  the  Lord,  our  hearts 
are  resolved  in  the  confidence  of  his  Spirit,  to 
suffer  the  greatest  afllictions  and  persecutions, 
rather  than  forfeit  or  lose  one  grain  of  this  so 
■blessed  a  testimony,  now  entrusted  with  us, 
and  for  which  we  now  suffer  these  bonds.  And 
unto  faithfulness  herein,  we  find  that  the  Lord 
our  God  daily  increaseth  our  strength  and 
boldness,  our  patience  and  long  suffering,  and 
doubleth  his  spirit  of  power  and  wisdom  upon 
us,  ihat  we  may  never  faint  in  trial.  We 
labour  lo  be  arcned  in  our  inv.ard  man,  with 
whatsoever  may  uphold  us  and  defend  us  in 
Ibis  day  of  our  affliction,  even  that  our  faith 
and  patience,  our  holiness  and  meekness,  our 
long  suflering  and  love  to  enemies,  and  all 
heavenly  viitucs,  may  be  completed  in  us,  and 
possessed  of  us,  till  our  God  take  vengeance 
upon  the  wrath  of  our  adversaries,  and  deliver 
us,  now  a  poor  despised  and  oppressed  people, 
lor  these  virtues  are  the  armour  with  which 
wo  delight  to  bo  clolhod.  These  are  our 
weapons  with  which  we  delight  to  be  defend- 
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ed,  and  tliis  must  be  our  final  victory,  when 
the  faith  and  patience,  the  meekness  and  iong- 
sullering,  and  heavenly  virtues  ot'  Clirist  Je- 
sus in  us,  iiave  exceeded  in  measure,  and  su- 
perabounded  in  eflect,  all  the  unbelief  and 
impatience,  the  enmity  and  ungodliness  of  all 
that  hate  us.  Love  shall  overcome  all  the 
wrath  and  envy,  patience  shall  subdue  rigor- 
ous persecutors  and  hateful  workers.  God 
that  dwells  with  us,  shall  condemn  and  con- 
found the  wicked  one,  with  all  his  might,  mal- 
ice, persecution  and  cruel  imposition  on  tender 
consciences;  and  oppression  and  injustice 
shall  be  no  more.  This  is  that  victory  lor 
which  we  spiritually  war  ;  these  and  no  other 
are  the  weapons  with  which  we  contend  ;  and 
the  cause  is  God's  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
and  for  which  we  sulfer  this  present  day. 

"  Brethren,  u-c  hope  you  are  all  hke-rninded 
with  tis ;  and  that  this  same  cause  of  God, 
his  truth  and  righteousness,  is  fixed  before 
you,  and  is  your  aim  and  mark,  and  that  it  is 
alike  dear  and  precious  in  your  eye,  and  that 
ye  are  armed  with  the  same  armour  of  God's 
heavenly  virtues.  It  is  the  breathing  of  our 
life  to  the  Father,  that  the  whole  church  of 
Christ,  and  every  member  thereof,  may  be 
kept  faithful  to  hold  forth  the  holy  testimony 
of  Jesus,  by  suffering  in  this  great  day  of 
trial.  The  testimony  of  which  we  have 
heard  and  learned,  believed  and  received  from 
God  the  Father  into  all  our  hearts,  is  so  pre- 
cious to  us,  in  its  evidence  of  peace  and  com- 
fort, justification  and  salvation  in  eternal  life, 
in  our  inward  man,  that  we  compare  no  afflic- 
tions, nor  present  suffering  of  our  outward 
man  to  the  price  and  virtue  thereof.  For  we 
can  say  in  the  verity  of  our  souls,  however  it 
shall  go  with  our  outward  man,  in  respect  of 
tribulations  and  persecutions,  yet  in  our  in- 
ward man  we  possess  the  peace,  comfort,  and 
salvation  of  tiie  everlasting  God.  And  to 
bear  forth  the  testimony  of  this  in  our  age  to 
the  world,  even  of  that  love  and  life,  mercy, 
justification  and  salvation  which  we  have  re- 
ceived, we  can  forego  liberty,  life,  and  all. 
For  this  is  our  duty  to  which  we  are  called, 
and  the  end  for  which  we  were  burn — to  bear 
witness  to  the  Truth. 

"  \Vherefore  we  beseech  and  exhort  all  of 
you  that  have  tasted  of  the  loving-kindness  of 
our  God,  that  ye  be  faithful  and  valiant  this 
day  in  the  jcause  of  God  ;  not  fearing  the  fury 
of  the  ungodly,  nor  the  threats  of  enemies, 
nor  the  terrors  of  this  world,  nor  seeking  to 
save  your  own  lives;  but  in  the  faith  and  pa- 
tience pressing  forward  in  the  race  of  right- 
eousness, till  mercy,  peace,  justice,  and  true 
judgment,  run  down  as  a  stream  ;  willing  to 
suffer  the  loss  of  all,  that  truth  and  righteous- 
ness may  live  upon  earth,  and  the  worship  of 
the  true  God  be  exalted,  and  all  the  contrary 
overturned  ;  and  this  is  t!ie  reward  of  all  the 
saints'  afflictions.  Be  faithful  in  your  trials. 
Let  estates,  relations,  life  and  all  go,  rather 
than  the  cause  of  Truth  be  diminished  of  its 
glory,  by  the  unfaithfiilness  of  any  in  this  day. 
We  are  pressed  in  spirit  to  encourage  all  the 
Lord's  people  to  put  on  holy  confidence,  and 
to  cast  away  all  unbelief,  doubtings,  and  fears 
of  this  world,  and  to  maintain  God's  worship 
in  the  assemblings  of  his  people  together,  in 


the   strength   and   power  of  the   Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

"  Whilst  our  hearts  are  pouring  forth  daily 
prayer  that  you  may  be  faithful,  our  desire  is 
that  you  may  all  cat  and  drink  of  that  spirit- 
ual food  which  will  cause  your  inward  man  to 
grow — that  your  own  hearts  may  be  kept 
pure  in  his  |iresence,  and  that  the  Seed  of 
life,  with  the  fruits  and  blessings  thereof,  may 
fill  your  souls — that  whilst  you  are  striving 
by  patience  and  long-suffering  against  your 
outward  enemies,  no  inward  enemy  of  evil 
lusts  or  affections,  strife  or  divisions,  or  any 
thing  of  this  world  may  enter  into  your  bos- 
oms to  defile  you. 

"  Dearly  beloved,  always  have  a  special  re- 
gard to  your  standing  as  to  God-ward  and 
what  increase  of  life,  love,  peace  and  comfort, 
ye  daily  receive  in  your  spiritual  man  ;  know- 
ing that  by  the  inward  virtue  of  the  Father's 
presence,  you  must  stand  in  strength  and  do- 
minion against  all  enemies  within  and  with- 
out. 

E.  B. 
J.  C. 
I.  P." 

SLAVERY. 

A  Hard  Case. — A  gentleman  in  whom  we 
place  implicit  confidence,  has  informed  us  of 
the  following  affair,  who  was  a  witness  of  the 
facts : — In  October  last,  the  bark  Hazard, 
Captain  Clark,  sailed  from  Providence  to  New 
Orleans,  having  on  board  a  free  coloured  man, 
a  native  of  Providence,  as  cook.  After  a 
dangerous  passage,  having  arrived  at  the  des- 
tined port,  the  vessel  was  considered  unsea- 
worthy,  and  of  course  the  crew  abandoned 
her.  Among  the  number  to  seek  other  em- 
ployment, was  this  honest  coloured  man. 
There  is  a  law  in  New  Orleans  that  no  co- 
loured person  shall  be  found  in  the  street  af- 
ter eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  This  poor 
man,  from  the  free  pure  air  of  New  England, 
knew  nothing  of  this  law,  and  was  in  search 
of  employment  past  the  hour.  He  was  taken 
up  by  the  watchman,  and  put  in  prison, 
where  be  was  confined  six  weeks,  and  then 
taken  out,  and  let  out  to  pay  his  dungeon  fees, 
which  were  ninety  dollars.  While  thus  at 
work,  a  passenger  who  went  out  in  the  bark 
with  him,  accidentally  met  him.  He  was 
chained  around  the  ankle  and  knee,  under  the 
lash  of  the  taskmaster — emaciated  and  sick. 
He  begged  of  him  to  give  him  a  picayune,  to 
buy  some  bread  with  ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  I  am 
almost  starved."  Our  informant  states  that 
he  then  endeavoured  to  get  him  from  the 
clutches  of  the  field-driver,  but  being  unsuc- 
cessful, he  left  him  in  agony  bordering  upon 
despair.  'I'he  coloured  man  had  learned  his 
fate,  and  was  cast  down,  dejecled  ;  and  thus 
suflering  by  the  effects  of  the  climate  and  the 
lash,  was  apparently  approaching  the  confines 
of  another  more  welcomely-to-be-received 
country  than  that  ruled  by  the  tyrannic  arm 
of  the  slave-holder.  When  he  has  laboured 
long  enough  to  pay  his  jail-charges,  he  is,  if 
living,  to  be  put  up  at  auction,  and  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder — sold  into  perpetual  bondage! 
This  is  another  of  the  million  of  facts  that 
should  make  the  bosom  of  every  abolitionist 


burn  with  zealous  indignation — should  arouse 
the  dormant  feelings  of  every  lover  of  free- 
dom. We  hope  and  believe  that  the  end  of 
man-stealing  is  at  hand. 

It  must  be  so.  Who  can  help  becoming, 
if  he  is  not  already,  an  abolitionist,  in  the  face 
of  facts  like  these  ?  Where  is  the  man  who 
will  say  there  is  justice  or  humanity  in  this 
case? — Youth'' s  Cabinet. 

Important  Decision. — Discharge  of  a 
Slave. — The  Boston  Post  contains  a  report  of 
a  slave  case  recently  decided  in  that  city  by 
Chief  Justice  Shaw,  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  is  of  more  than  ordinary  importance. 
It  seems  that  Robert  T.  Lucas,  a  slave  be- 
longing to  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Purser  on 
hoard  the  U.  S.  frigate  United  States,  was,  in 
1841,  by  the  written  consent  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  received  and  entered  as  a  lands- 
man on  board  said  frigate,  at  Norfolk,  Va. 
The  frigate  sailed  on  a  cruise  to  the  Pacific, 
and  was  thence  ordered  to  the  port  of  Boston, 
where  she  arrived  on  the  3rd  ultimo.  A  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  for  the  delivery  of  the  slave 
was  served  on  the  master,  without  the  know- 
ledge or  authority  of  the  former.  Two  points 
were  presented  for  discussion,  viz. : 

F"irst,  as  to  the  claim  of  the  commander  of 
the  frigate  to  the  service  of  the  slave;  and, 
secondly,  whether  his  having  been  brought  in- 
voluntarily within  the  limits  of  Massachusetts, 
without  the  consent  of  his  master,  who  was 
about  to  return  to  Virginia,  the  court  could 
interfere  to  set  him  free. 

Judge  Shaw  decided,  that  although  Lucas 
was  lawfully  entered  and  employed  as  a  lands- 
man on  board  the  frigate,  the  right  of  the 
commander  to  his  services  as  a  slave  could 
not  extend  beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  sla- 
very, and  were  at  an  end  whenever  the  ser- 
vice to  be  performed  took  him  out  of  these 
limits. 

In  relation  to  the  second  point,  the  Judge 
held  that  the  master  having  voluntarily  placed 
his  slave  in  a  situation  in  which  he  would  be 
liable  to  be  taken  within  the  limits  of  a  free 
state,  he  could  not  compel  him  to  return  again 
to  a  slave  state  without  his  consent.  Lucas 
was  accordingly  discharged  from  custody,  and 
being  of  full  age,  was  left  to  return  to  Virgi- 
nia or  remain,  as  he  might  elect.  This  deci- 
sion greatly  enlarges  all  the  previous  ducisions 
in  similar  cases,  and  may  be  regarded  as  lim- 
iting the  claim  of  the  master  strictly  to  the 
case  of  a  fugitive. 

Many  things  in  the  course  of  human  life, 
are  grievous  for  want  of  rightly  pondering 
this  truth  :  that  if  we  needed  them  not,  we 
should  hardly  meet  with  them  ;  and  if  we  do 
need  them,  we  ought  not  to  wish  exemption 
from  them. — Dilhiyn. 

A  man  must  be  deplorably  insensible  or 
blind  to  the  depravity  of  his  own  heart,  who 
sees  not  the  necessity  of  supernatural  aid  to 
correct  its  disorders. — Ihid. 


Spiritual  pleasures  only  are  greater  in  frui- 
tion than  expectation. — Ibid. 
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NO  CONCEALMENT. 

Think'st  thou  lo  be  concealed,  thou  little  stream, 

That  throuirh  the  lowly  vale  dost  wend  thy  way, 
Loving  beneath  the  djrkest  arch  to  glide 

Of  woven  branches,  blent  with  hillock  gray? 
The  mist  dolh  track  thee,  and  reveal  thy  course 

Unto  the  dawn,  and  a  bright  line  of  green 
Tinting  thy  marge,  and  the  white  flocks  that  haste 

At  summer  noon  to  taste  thy  crystal  sheen. 
Make  plain  thy  wanderings  to  the  eye  of  day — 

And  then  thy  smiling  answer  to  the  moon. 
Whose  beams  so  freely  on  thy  bosom  sleep, 

Unfold  thy  secret,  e'en  to  night's  dull  noon — 
How  could'st  thou  hope,  in  such  a  world  as  this, 
To  shroud  thy  gentle  path  of  beauty  and  of  blisa  ? 

Think'st  thou  to  be  concealed,  thou  little  seed. 

That  in  t)ie  bosom  of  the  eartli  art  cast. 
And  there,  like  cradled  infant,  sleep'st  awhile. 

Unmoved  by  trampling  storm,  or  thunder-blast  ? 
Thou  bid'st  thy  time;  for  herald  Spring  shall  come 

And  wake  thee,  all  unwilling  as  thou  art, 
Unhood  thine  eyes,  unfold  thy  clasping  sheath. 

And  stir  the  languid  pulses  of  thy  heart ; 
The  living  rains  shall  woo  thee,  and  the  dews 

Weep  o'er  thy  bed,  and  ere  thou  art  aware. 
Forth  steals  the  tender  leaf,  the  wiry  stem, 

The  trembling  bud,  the  flower  that  scents  the  air, 
And  soon,  to  all,  thy  ripened  fruitage  tells 
The  evil  or  the  good  that  in  thy  nature  dwells. 
Think'st  thou  to  be  concealed,  thou  little  thought. 

That  in  the  curtained  chamber  of  the  soul 
Dost  wrap  thyself  so  close,  and  dream  to  do 

A  secret  work  ?     Look  to  the  hues  that  roll 
O'er  the  changed  brow— the  moving  lip  behold. 

Linking  thee  unto  speech— the  feet  that  run 
Upon  thy  errands,  and  the  deeds  that  stamp 

Thy  hneage  plain  before  the  noonday  sun  : 
Look  to  the  pen  that  writes  thy  history  down 

In  those  tremendous  books  that  ne'er  unclose 
Until  the  Day  of  Doom,  and  blush  to  see 

How  vain  thy  trust  in  darkness  to  repose, 
Where  all  things  tend  to  judgmaijt.     So  beware, 
Oh,  erring  human  heart !   what  thoughts  thou  lodgcst 
''";re.  Graham's  Mag. 

Morse's  Telegraph  worked  by  Lightning 
from  the  Clouds. — Daring  a  tliiinder-storm  at 
Baltimore,  the  superiiitendeiits  of  Morse's 
Mugnelic  Telegrapli,  removed  the  galvanic 
batteries  and  suspended  the  operations  of  the 
telegraph,  to  avoid  being  injured  by  the  elec- 
trical discharges  from  the  clouds;  the  light- 
ning having  been  attracted  by  the  wires,  coun- 
teracted the  elfc'ct  of  the  discharges  from  the 
batteries,  and  interrupted  the  operation  of  the 
telegraph.  On  the  withdiawal  of  the  batter- 
ies, the  wires  were  operated  upon  by  each 
successive  flash  of  lightning,  the  telegraph 
working  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  "when 
in  operation  for  the  transmission  of  intelli- 
gence ;  thus  proving  (what  few  doubt)  that 
the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  and  that  ve- 
nerated by  the  galvanic  battery  are  identiclu, 
or  alike  in  their  operation  upon  conductiii"- 
substances. — Late  paper.  '^ 

Perhaps  iho  vice  of  our  system  of  Church 
and  Slate  has  never  been  more  flagrantly  il- 
lustrated than  in  the  parish  of  Bishopwear- 
mouth.  The  rector  of  that  parish  is  Gerard 
Valerian  Wollcsley,  brother  of  th«  Duke  of 
vVollmgton.  We  refer  to  him  solely  in  his 
public  capacity  of  Slate  clergyman.  His  ex- 
ample has  been  one  of  duties  neglected,  and 
pledges  broken.  He  has  been  usually  non-re- 
sident—has  made  Ijiilo  or  no  personal  riHiirn 
lor  the  thousands  of  pounds  anmially  derived 
from  the  parish— and,  nevertheless,  has  en- 


forced payinent  of  the  odious  church-rate — 
odious  under  any  circumstances,  but  especially 
in  the  case  of  a  non-resident  clergyman.  He 
is  now  proceeding  against  certain  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  for  £19  14«.  9d\ — 
Gateshead  Observer. 


TSEi:    FRXIS^D. 


ELEVENTH  MONTH,  9,  1844. 


BALTIMORE    YEARLY    MEETING. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  at 
Baltimore  commenced  its  sittings  on  Second- 
day,  the  28th  of  last  month;  the  meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders  having  been  held  on^the 
previous  Seventh-day.  From  those  who  at- 
tended it  we  learn  that  it  was  considered  a 
time  of  favour.  Several  ministering  Friends 
from  other  Yearly  Meetings  were  presljnt. 
The  tiine  of  holding  the  Yearly  Meeting  was 
changed  ;  it  is  to  coirimence  in  future  one 
week  earlier  in  the  Tenth  month.  This  will 
enable  any  Friend  who  inay  have  a  concern 
to  attend  Baltimore  and  North  Carolina  Year- 
ly Meetings,  to  effect  it  the  same  year.  We 
shall  probably  be  furnished  with  the  means  of 
a  more  extended  notice  in  a  future  number. 

A  stated  meeting  of  "  The  Female  Society 
of  Philadelpiiia  for  the  Relief  and  Employ- 
ment of  the  Poor,"  will  be  held  at  the  House 
of  Industry  on  Seventh-day,  the  3Uth  instant, 
at  3  o'clock,  p.  M. 

Eleventh  month,  1844. 


FRIENDS'    ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions John  G.  Hos- 

kins.  No.  60  Franklin  street,  and  No.  50 
North  Fourth  street,  up  stairs;  Isaiah  Hack- 
er, No.  112  south  Third  street,  and  No.  32 
Chestnut  street;  Sainiiel  Bettle,  jr..  No.  73 
N.  Tenth  St.  ;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  95  S.  Eighth 
street,  and  No.  56  Chestnut  street;  Benjamin 
H.  Warder,  No.  179  Vine  Street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — Wil- 
liam  Kinsey,  Frankford  ;  Josiah  Dawson,  No. 
318  Arch  street;  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  No. 
179  Vine  street. 

Superintendents. — Philip  Garrett  and  Su- 
san Barton. 

Attending  Physician.— Bi:  Charles  Evans, 
No.  201   Arch  street. 

Resident    Physiciaii. Dr.     Joshua     H. 

Wortliington. 

Marrifd,  at  Friends'  meeting-house.  Fishing  Creek 
Columbia  county.  Pa.,  on  Fiflh-day,  the  Sfilh  of  Ninth 
month,  Pauvin  Masters  to  Narcissa  V.,  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Anne  Mendenhall.  " 


Died,  on  the  4lh  of  the  Eighth  month  last,  Jksse,  son 
ot  IJichard  ami  Mary  Edgerlon  (deceased),  in  the  ySth 
year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Ridge  particular  and  Som. 
erset  Monthly  Meeting,  Belmont  county,  Ohio.  Hav- 
ing in  early  life  manifested  an  attachment  to  our  rcli- 
gioug  testimonies,  ho  was  through  submission  to  the 
operations  of  Divine  Grace,  favoured  lo  experience  such 
aselllcment  in  the  Truth,  exemplified  in  a  consistent 
and  upright  walking,  as  allhrdcd  cheering  hopes  to  his 
friends  oi  his  future  usefulness  in  the  Church ;  but  He 


wlioseeth  not  as  man  seeth,  saw  meet  to  order  itother- 
wi.sc,  and  to  gather  iiim  early  from  the  contliets  of  time. 
During  the  course  of  a  protracted  illness,  (having  been 
for  about  eighteen  months  mostly  confined  to  his  cham- 
ber,) he  was  favoured  with  Christian  resignation  and 
fortitude,  manifesting  in  a  remarkable  manner  a  plea- 
sant cheerfulness  even  under  severe  bodily  suffering, 
which  gave  proof  of  his  patient  acquiescence  with  the 
Divine  will,  and  which  rendered  his  company  interest- 
ing and  instructive  to  those  around  him.  His  feelings 
of  sympathy  were  much  drawn  forth  towards  our  fel- 
low men  of  the  African  race,  and  in  a  particular  man- 
ner to  some  of  this  class  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  whom 
he  contributed  liberally  for  their  comfort  and  benefit. 
A  short  time  before  his  close,  he  said,  "  I  feel  that  my 
peace  is  made;  that  death  has  no  terrors;  and  only 
wish  to  slay  till  my  blessed  Master  shall  see  meet  to 
call  me  hence."  Thus  he  quietly  passed  away,  and  we 
humbly  trust  was  prepared  lor  llie  mansions  of  eternal 
rest  and  peace. 

,  at  his  residence  in  Perquimons  county,  N.  C,  on 

the  IJlh  of  Ninth  month  last,  Reuben  Perry,  in  the 
eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Piney  Woods 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  for  about  forty-five  years  an  ap- 
proved minister  of  tlie  gospel.  In  his  early  years,  ea- 
gerly pursuing  the  vanities  of  time  and  sense,  he  strayed 
far  from  the  way  of  Trulh  ;  but  the  Almighty  was 
pleased  to  lengthen  out  his  day  of  visitation,  and  so  to 
plead  with  him,  that  he  came  at  length  lo  perceive  his 
lost  and  undone  condition.  Under  tliis  sense  of  his 
state,  he  passed  through  days  of  misery  and  nights  of 
weeping,  but  finally,  through  the  restoring  power  of 
Divine  Grace,  he  was  permiUed  to  experience  a  forgive- 
ness and  blotting  out  of  his  past  transgressions.  Thence- 
forth, as  a  growth  in  Truth  was  experienced,  he  be- 
came a  faithful  standard  bearer  in  the  church,  and  often 
felt  himself  called  upon  publicly  to  warn  others  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come.  Although  residing  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  meeting,  and  subject  in  his  lat- 
ter years  to  much  bodily  aflliclion,  he  continued  a  liiith- 
ful  attendcr  of  mcclings,  till  the  infirmities  of  age  and 
disease,  within  the  last  few  years,  confined  him  to  bis 
house,  and  often  to  his  bed.  He  was  often  led  anxious- 
ly lo  look  forward  towards  that  transition  from  the  tri- 
als and  suSeringsof  this  life,  to  the  joys  of  another  and 
•a  better,  wliich  we  believe  he  has  now  experienced. 

,  the   18th   of  Tenth   montli,  Asenath   Balks, 

wife  of  Eleazar  Bales,  a  member  of  Whilelick  Month- 
ly Meeting,  Indiana,  in  the  .'JSlh  year  of  her  age.  For 
more  than  two  years  her  health  had  been  declining, 
Irom  pulmonary  consumption,  and  licr  body  was  much 
wasted  away,  yet  her  mind  was  preserved  sound  and 
clear;  and  continued  so  until  very  near  the  close.  It 
may  be  said  of  her,  that  during  life  she  was  an  exam- 
ple of  piety  and  virtue.  She  survived  her  marriage 
only  about  three  years  and  six  monlhs,  being  loving 
and  afllelionate  in  her  family,  and  a  true  help-meet  to 
her  husband.  She  looked  in  humble  confidence  to  her 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  knowing  that  there  is 
no  other  name  given  under  heaven  whereby  we  must 
be  saved.  On  being  asked  concerning  her  bodily  pains, 
which  appeared  to  be  great  in  consequence  of  adiflicul- 
ty  of  breathing,  she  replied,  her  sufferings  were  great, 
but  Ihcy  were  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  her 
dear  Redeemer,  and  she  ought  not  to  murmur  or  com- 
plain. Slie  added,  she  felt  willing  to  die  ;  and  that  she 
saw  nothing  in  her  way,  but  the  leaving  of  her  family. 
At  the  same  time  she  remarked  lo  her  husband,  "Be 
faithful  in  attending  to  thy  religious  duties,  and  I  be- 
lieve  that  way  will  be  made  for  thee,  at  such  a  time  as 
til  is.  What  a  consolation  to  feci  in  a  good  degree  an 
assurance  that  through  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Je- 
sus, a  victory  has  been  gained,  and  a  crown  obtained 
that  fadcth  not  away." 

,  on  the  2Ist  ult.,   Elizabeth  Smith,  widow  of 

the  late  John  D.  Smith,  of  this  city.  To  numerous 
friends  and  relatives  she  was  endeared  by  the  kindness 
ol  her  disposition,  and  her  agreeable  social  qualities. 
Her  love  to  the  blessed  Saviour  and  for  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  him  being  sincere,  there  is  ground,  wo  humbly  trust, 
for  the  consoling  assurance  that  she  has  entered  into 
His  rest. 
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"  But  other  witnesses  are  not  wanting  to 
raises  their  voices  at  last  from  that  once  fre- 
quented but  long  deserted  shore.  As  if  the 
very  first-  fruits  of  the  Euphrates  expedition 
had  been  destined  to  be  an  olfering  to  the 
cause  of  Scriptural  illustration,  by  the  concur- 
ring solution  of  another  problem,  than  that  of 
the  practicability  of  the  navigation  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, Colonel  Chesney,  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  commences 
an. admirable  article  on  the  Bay  of  Antioch, 
by  a  description  of  the  scene,  as  the  expedi- 
tion bore  down  upon  the  coast  of  Syria,  in  or- 
der that  they  might  disembark  at  the  very 
point  which  formed  of  old  the  port  of  Anti- 
och. In  preference  to  all  other  places  he 
sought  an  entrance  there,  whereby  to  go  to 
Beer  on  the  Euphrates. 

"  '  The  bay  of  Antioch  is  spacious,  free 
from  rocks,  and  well  sheltered  on  every  side, 
with  the  exception  of  the  south-east,  where, 
in  the  distant  horizon,  is  seen  the  lofly  island 
of  Cyprus  ;  the  anchorage,  however,  is  good, 
and  the  water  deep,  almost  to  the  very  beach. 
This  was  the  spot  selected,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  Beilan  mountains,  for  the  disembarkation 
of  the  party  destined  to  proceed  on  the  expe- 
dition to  the  Euphrates.  On  the  3rd  of  April, 
1835,  H.  M.  ship  Columbine,  followed  by  the 
George  Canning,  under  all  sail,  led  the  way 
from  the  offing  towards  the  anchorage.  To 
the  south,  as  we  proceeded,  was  the  lofty  Je- 
hel  El  AKrah  [Mount  Casius]  rising  5318 
feet  above  the  sea,  with  its  abutments  extend- 
ing to  Antioch.  To  the  north,  the  Beilan 
range  (5337  feet)  well  stocked  with  forest 
trees,  chieily  oak,  walnut,  and  fir ;  and  in  front 
the  broad  expanse  of  the  bav,  backed  by  the 
hills  of  Antioch,  Mount  S.  Symeon,  or  Ben- 
kiliseh,  covered  with  myrtle,  bay,  and  arbu- 
tus, altogether  forming  a  .striking  and  magni- 
ficent panorama,' &c.  (Geographical  Journal, 
vol.  viii.) 

"  '  The  southern  horn  of  the  bay  of  Antioch 
trends  inwards,  east  by  north,  about  seven 
miles  to  the  beach.  Near  its  outer  extremity 
is  the  little  bay  or  fissure  called  Kasab,  and 


three  miles  nearer  to  the  main  land,  that  of 
Kara'  Mayor,  which  is  rather  larger,  and  has 
a  good  anchorage  otf  it  close  to  the  shore  ;  the 
rest  of  the  distance  along  the  foot  of  Mount 
Casius  being  precipitous,  and  for  the  most 
part  inaccessible,  as  far  a^  the  beach,  beyond 
which,  the  range  of  Jebel  El  'AKrah  runs 
towards  Antioch  in  the  previous  direction, 
east  by  north,  with  the  rich  picturesque  val- 
ley of  the  Orontes  at  the  foot,  and  the  cele- 
brated fountain  of  Daphne  on  its  slope.  Eight 
miles  and  a  half,  north  by  west,  half-west,  is 
the  other  horn  of  the  bay,  which  is  formed  by 
Jebel  Musa  ;  on  the  base  of  which  opening 
north-west,  are  the  ruins  of  the  well-known 
city  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator  to  celebrate 
his  victory  over  Antigonus  ;  but  it  has  a  much 
deeper  interest  to  the  Christian,  from  being 
the  spot  where  Paul  and  Barnabas  embarked 
for  Cyprus.'  (Geographical  Journal.) 

"Such  a  description,  by  such  an  observer, 
may  add  a  still  deeper  interest  to  the  scene, 
as  showing  how  the  bay  of  Antioch  has  been 
formed  by  nature's  God,  and  presents  the 
opening  on  the  coast  where  lie  has  also  form- 
ed the  entrance  into  Hamath,  so  often  spoken 
of  in  [the  Scriptures.] 

"The  expedition  first  pitched  their  tents 
near  to  the  ruins  of  Seleucia.  'The  scene, 
with  the  British  flag  floating  over  their  heads, 
and  the  noble  mountains  which  surrounded 
them,  of  which  Mount  Casius  u-as  the  mon- 
arch, was  most  animated  and  picturesque.' 
(Faber's  Views.) 

"  In  the  description  of  the  view  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  port  of  Seleucia,  it  is  said,  'The 
scene  at  present  is  wild  and  impressive.  A 
desolate  and  rocky  beach, — Mount  Casius  on 
the  left, — a  few  country  barks  crossing  the 
bay  of  Suadeah,  to  enter  the  mouth  of  the 
Orontes.  The  two  piers  of  the  ancient  port 
are  seen  projecting  into  the  sea  :  the  ruined 
tower  on  the  rock  was  built  for  its  protection  ; 
and  near  this,  one  of  the  prers  ran  into  the 
sea,  constructed  of  very  large  stones,  some  of 
them  twenty  feet  by  six  in  width,  and  five  in 
depth  :  they  have  been  fastened  together  by 
iron  cramps,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  to 
be  seen.  Mount  Casius,  that  tov.ers  on  the 
left  far  above  the  other  heights,  is  the  finest 
mountain,  and  of  the  most  striking  appearance 
of  any  in  Syria  :  its  summit  is  a  pyramid  of 
rock  ;  its  sides  are  broken  into  deep  and  pre- 
cipitous glens.  Its  larger  portion  is  bare  and 
naked,  yet  it  is  more  sublime  in  its  bareness, 
than  if  sheltered  entirely,  like  many  of  its 
neighbours,  by  magnificent  forests.  The  set- 
ting sun,  resting  lung  on  its  aerial  desert  of 
rocks,  on  its  wild  and  waste  crest,  is  glorious 
to  behold.' 

"  But  it  is  not  from  the  sea,  but  from  the 
mountain,  that   the   entrance   is   to  bo  seen. 


The  hills  of  Antioch,  Mount  S.  Simon,  or  Ben- 
kiliselh,  shut  in  the  view.  And  not  one  man 
on  board  the  vessels  having  entered  the  bay 
before,  great  uneasiness  was  felt  lest  they 
might  have  mistaken  the  intended  bay,  till, 
near  the  shore,  the  Orontes  was  seen,  from 
the  top-mast  head,  winding  towards  its  estua- 
ry. The  summit  of  Ben-kiliseh,  alow  moun- 
tain, is  about  five  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
commands  a  beautiful  view  westward,  over  a 
very  rich  plain  extending  to  the  sea,  closed  in 
by  Mount  Casius  to  the  southward,  and  the 
Jebel  Musa  range  to  the  northward  ;  while 
to  the  east  is  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  termi- 
nated by  the  castellated  hills  of  Antioch,  the 
general  view  being  closed  to  the  north-east 
by  the  Beilan  mountains. 

"  In  a  section  of  the  valley  near  this  point, 
is  the  junction  of  a  tributary  stream  which 
descends  from  Mount  Anianus,  and  falls  into 
the  river  ;  in  the  description  of  which  it  is 
said,  'The  numerous  flocks  and  their  shep- 
herds give  a  pastoral  appearance  to  this  scene  ; 
tho  old  stone  bridge  with  its  single  arch, 
crosses  the  tributary  stream  that  loudly  pours 
its  tide  into  the  calm  majestic  bosom  of  tho 
Orontes.  Cultivation  is  visible  even  to  tho 
water's  edge  :  the  declivities  atTord  the  rich- 
est pasture  to  the  flocks,  whose  keepers,  seat- 
ed on  the  banks  or  beneath  the  trees,  look 
every  day  on  a  scene  that  might  vie  with  the 
fields  of  Arcadia.  The  whole  valley  of  the 
Orontes,  up  to  Antioch,  is  magnificent,  be- 
tween the  ranges  of  Mount  Casius  and  Ama- 
nus,  and  it  is  cultivated  in  many  parts,  and 
might  be  made,  with  industry,  as  productive 
as  in  ancient  times  ;  viewed  a  few  miles  far- 
ther from  the  heights  of  Beit-el-ma  (a  lower 
prolongation  of  Casius)  the  river  presents  a 
splendid  broad  expanse,  winding  between  the 
bold  range  of  Amanus,  and  the  mountain  of 
the  column.' 

"'Burckhart,  Volney,  Adrien  Baibi,  and 
others,  have  looked  upon  Casius  and  the  No- 
sairi  hills,  as  efiecting  a  connection  between 
the  Lebanon  and  Amanus,  and  hence  geogra- 
phically connecting  tho  systems  of  Taurus 
and  Libanus;  and  this  view  of  the  subject, 
according  to  the  able  testimony  of  Ainsworth, 
'  is  further  supported  by  the  geognostic  struc- 
ture of  the  chains.'  (Ainsworlh's  Assyria.) 
The  entrance  into  the  land  of  Hamath  thus 
lies  between  them  at  the  connecting  point,  or 
base  of  Casius  ;  and  the  o[)posite  hill  bears 
the  name  of  Djebel  Mousa,  as  if  the  name  of 
the  Hebrew  legislator  were  engraven  on  tho 
northern  frontier  of  Israel. 

"  Riblah,  in  the  land  of  Hamath,  was  the 
Syrian  seat  of  the  king  of  Babylon  in  the  days 
of  the  prophets  of  Israel.  Antioch,  in  its 
[)lace  or  immeiliale  neighbourhood,  became 
the  seat  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs,  and  was 
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repeatedly  the  resort  of  Roman  emperors. 
Its  port,  'capable  of  coiitaiiiiiig  a  thousand 
vessels,'  lay  in  the  vicinity.  Along  the  coast 
the  lofty  pinnacle  of  Casius  was  the  surest 
beacon  //-o/ft  the  sea  ;  and  it  directed  the  ma- 
riner to  the  entrance  of  Hamath,  the  mari- 
time terminus  of  which  formed  the  stations  of 
two  extensive  ports,  while  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity lay  Hamatli  the  Great,  or  the  capital 
of  Assyria.  The  bounding  mountains  on  both 
sides  precluded  any  other  entrance;  while  a 
river,  navigable  for  vessels  of  an  hundred 
tons,  with  a  road  on  its  south  side,  and  a  nar- 
row path  on  the  northern  bank,  where  the  op- 
posing mountains  almost  meet,  passed  througli 
a  most  enchanting  scene,  which  there  is  thus 
strong  reason  for  believing  was  consecrated 
by  Divine  promise  as  ultimately  a  portion  of 
the  northern  border  of  Israel,  before  the  grove 
of  Daphne,  planted  beside  it,  was  desecrated 
by  heathen  abominations.  Having  the  cele- 
brated and  opulent  city  of  Seleucia,  together 
with  its  port,  and  that  of  Antioch,  in  one  end, 
and  the  city  of  Antioch,  which  numbered 
800,000  inhabitants,  on  the  other,  and  open- 
ing away  from  the  north  f/zrf  of  Syria,  not  on 
ly  to  the  land  of  Hamath,  but  also  to  the  coun- 
tries which  environed  the  Euphrates,  the  val- 
ley in  which  the  river  Hamath  or  Orontes 
terminated  its  course,  was,  and  is  worthy,  as 
the  entrance  into  Hamath,  of  being  recognis- 
ed as  a  heaven-appointed  border  of  that  land, 
which,  so  soon  as  it  is  entered,  thus  begins  to 
assert  or  vindicate  the  title  given  it  by  the 
Lord,  '  the  glory  of  all  lands.' 

"  It  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  en- 
trance into  Hamath,  that  there  is  no  other  on 
the  north  or  on  the  west  by  which  to  pass, 
without  crossing  mountains,  from  the  Medi- 
terranean. For  this  reason  it  was  chosen  by 
Colonel  Chesney,  and  iixed  on  by  Bonaparte, 
when  he  purposed  to  go  to  the  Euphrates. 
'  In  1811,'  says  Colonel  Chesney,  '  Napoleon 
had  prepared  a  fleet  at  Toulon,  which  was  to 
have  disembarked  a  large  force  in  this  bay  ; 
and  M.  Vincent  Germain  was  waiting  at  An- 
tioch for  the  expected  troops,  which  had  in 
the  mean  time  been  marched  to  Russia,  instead 
of  taking  the  route  from  Suweidiyah  to  India. 
Marash  was  to  have  been  the  centre  of  his 
operations,  probably  on  account  of  the  fine 
forests  near  that  town  ;  but  as  the  Beilan 
mountains  would  have  furnished  plenty  of  fine 
timber  close  at  hand,  it  is  not  likely  that  this 
great  captain  would  have  gone  to  Marash, 
when  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  through  Aji- 
tioch  and  Aleppo  wonid  have  placed  him  at 
Belts,  two  hundred  miles  lower  down  the  riv- 
er. There  is  reason  to  presume  that  Bona- 
parte meant  to  carry  his  troops  down  the  riv- 
er to  Basrah.  But  the  Russian  campaign  put 
an  end  to  this.'  (Geographical  Journal,  vol. 
8.) 

"  The  Taurus  or  Amanus  wore  heliovod  by 
the  Jews  to  he  the  Ilor-ha-bor  of  Scripture'; 
and  were  thus  held  by  them  to  be  the  north- 
ern frontier  of  the  land  promised  lo  their  fa- 
thers, lint  ihcmgh  Hor-ha-hor  admits  of  n 
more  precise  definition,  ihe  idea  that  the  Ama- 
nus, which  Jerome  adopted,  was  the  north 
border  of  Israel,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  warrant- 
ed by  many  other  facts,     iiiblical  critics  and 


geographers,  such  as  Bochart,  Poole,  Clellari- 
us,  Reland,  &c.,  in  looking  alone  to  the  an- 
cient borders,  and  utterly  disowning  any  oth- 
er, stigmatized  the  idea  as  absurd  and  '  i  idicu- 
lous,'  as  assuredly  it  would  have  been  had  the 
borders  of  the  land  in  which  the  Israelites 
dwelt,  and  that  which  the  Lord  promised  to 
Abraham,  been  one  and  the  same.  In  not 
distinguishing  things  that  differ,  they  over- 
looked the  covenant  and  the  promises  of  God; 
and  in  ridiculing  what  they  accounted  Jewish 
pretensions  as  idle  fables,  though  these  were 
iiilse  in  respect  to  the  past,  they  forgot,  that 
in  respect  to  the  future,  this  arrogance  was 
theirs, — while  they  denied  that  Israel  had  any 
part  in  Amanus, — ■&  wiser  than  Solomon  is 
here  ! 

"  Solomon's  dominion,  though  only  the  im- 
age of  that  which  shall  yet  be  restored  to 
Israel,  may  serve  as  the  measure  of  its  bor- 
ders. The  sovereign  lord  of  Hamath  and  of 
Zobath,and  of  cities  on  the  Euphrates  beyond 
them,  was  not  ignorant  of  Amana  (or  Ama- 
nus), nor  does  he  keep  silence  concerning  it 
in  his  prophetic  song.  The  figure  is  common 
to  the  prophets,  that,  as  the  bridegroom  rejoicT 
eth  over  his  bride,  so  will  the  Lord  rejoice 
over  Israel.  The  very  land  shall  be  called 
Beulah,  or  married.  '  Go,'  sailh  the  prophet, 
'  and  proclaim  these  words  toward  the  north, 
and  say.  Return,  thou  backsliding  Israel,  saith 
the  Lord  ;  and  I  will  not  cause  mine  anger 
to  fall  upon  you  ;  for  I  am  merciful,  saitii  the 
Lord,  and  I  will  not  keep  anger  forever.  Turn, 
oh  backsliding  children,  sailh  the  Lord, /or  1 
am  married  unto  you.  I  will  bring  you  unto 
Zion.  At  that  time  they  shall  call  Jerusalem 
the  throne  of  the  Lord.'  (Jer.  iii.  12.  14.  17.) 
Israel  is  'the  married  wife.'  (Isa.  xlvi.  1.) 
How  aptly  to  these  words  of  the  projihets  do 
those  also  of  Solomon  apply,  '  Come  with  nie 
from  Lebanon  my  spouse,  with  me  from  Le- 
banon ;  look  from  the  top  of  AvianaJ'  (Song 
of  Solomon,  iii.  8.) 

"The  mountains  of  Amanus,  as  Straho  re- 
lates, extend  from  Ihe  Mediterranean  to  the 
Euphratus.  They  formed  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  Syria,  the  northernmost  of  whose 
lands  were  those  of  Hamath  and  of  the  king- 
dom of  Iladadezer  on  the  Euphratus,  within 
which  was  Berothab.  They  were  thus  from 
end  to  end  the  northern  and  natural  boundary 
of  the  dominion  of  David  and  Solomon,  as  also 
of  Syria,  which  they  separated  from  Cilicia. 
Beir  is  distant,  in  a  direct  line,  an  hundred 
and  thirty-three  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Orontes,  and  touching  the  one,  on  the  en- 
trance into  Hamath  on  the  west,  and  border- 
ing also  on  the  east,  with  the  other,  Ihe  range 
of  Amanus  is  nature's  own  barrier,  which 
shuts  in  the  land,  and  forms  a  boundary  defin- 
ed as  any  can  be.  Amanns,  says  Colovicus, 
who  himself  looked  from  the  top  of  it,  (as  we 
shall  hereafter  see,)  extends  for  a  great  space 
like  an  overhanging  wall,  and  separates  Cili- 
cia from  Assyria.  Such  a  noble  Alpine  bar- 
rier from  the  east  side  to  the  west  side,  is  a 
worthy  boundary  of  '  the  glorious  land  ;'  and 
it  hems  in  at  once  all  the  land  of  the  Canaan- 
ite.i,  all  the  land  of  Ihe  Giblites,  all  the  land 
ol  Hamath,  and  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Ila- 
dadezer, while  the  entrance  into  Uainalh  is 


its  Scriptural  witness  on  one  side,  and  Bero- 
thah  an  the  other.  Fronting  Mount  Casius, 
near  the  base  of  which  is  Laodicea,  in  the 
land  of  the  Arvadites,  it  forms  the  north  end 
of  that  land;  fronting  also  the  wider  valley  of 
the  Orontes  in  the  interior,  it  forms  the  north 
end  of  the  land  of  Hamath,  and. turns  back  its 
river,  though  long  '  rebellious,'  and  reversed, 
and  sends  it  at  length  direct  towards  the  sea  ; 
while  on  the  east  it  reaches  towards  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  a  high  mountain  range  passes 
that  river  above  Bir,  to  which  the  Euphrates 
is  navigable  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  From 
that  river  to  the  uttermost  sea,  (or  the  extrem- 
ity, may  we  not  say,  of  the  RIediterranean  on 
the  north,  for  there  the  Euphrates  most  near- 
ly approaches  it,)  a  mountain  chain  extends, 
which,  though  with  separate  branches,  forms 
a  continuous  barrier.  Of  the  Amanus  and 
Rhesus,  (or  the  Jawur  Dagh  and  Akma 
Dagh,)  Ainsworth  states,  that  '  the  two  chains 
are  nominally  separated  by  the  pass  of  Beilan  ; 
but  they  are  in  reality  continuous  with  one 
another.  The  Jawur  Dagh  attains  a  greater 
altitude  than  the  Akma  Dagh,  the  culminating 
points  being  to  Ihe  north.  The  average  ele- 
vation of  the  Akma  Dagh  is  a  little  more  than 
.5000  feet  above  the  Mediterranean  ;  that  of 
the  Jawur  Dagh  is  from  .5000  to  6000  feet-.' 
(Ainsworth's  Assyria.)  The  pass  of  Beilan, 
instead  of  being  a  valley  with  a  navigable 
stream  like  that  of  the  Orontes  on  the  lip  of 
the  ocean,  is  1584  feet  above  the  Mediterra- 
nean.* 

"  Here,  then,  at  the  termination  of  the 
plain  of  Phoenicia  and  the  land  of  Hamath,.  is 
a  boundary  which  is  as  marked  as  that  of  the 
Nile;  and  the  geographical  features  of  the 
land  unite  with  the  Scriptural  records,  in 
proof  that  it  is  also  a  boundary  along  all  the 
north  end  of  the  land,  respecting  which,  as 
was  said  of  that  river,  '  there  can  be  no  dis- 
pute.' 

"  But  if  there  could  be  any  doubt  or  dis- 
pute, both  might  vanish  at  the  word  Amana, 
as  u'ritten  in  the  holy  oracles,  like  many  oth- 
ers, for  a  time  to  come.  In  prophetic  vision, 
if  not  in  fact, — we  believe  assuredly  the  form- 
er,— Zion's  king  could  speak  of  looking,  not 
alone,  from  the  top  of  Amana.  In  tiiher 
case,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  Iho 
land  of  Israel,  intercepted  by  no  other,  was 
from  thence  in  immediate  view.  And  as  An- 
tioch was  said  to  be  Ihe  <iy)f.r  of  Syria,  the 
word  Amana  may  crown  the  argument  that 
the  border  of  Israel  is  here. 

"  Though  that  word  occurs  but  once  in 
Scripture,  it  is  associated,  as  we  have  seen, 
with  a  figure  common  to  the  prophets,  and  | 
which  recurs  again  and  again  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  in  the  New,  Ihe  significaey  of 
which  adniils  not  of  a  doubt.  And  we  are 
taught  to  look  from  what  Israel  is,  to  what 
Israel  shall  be,  when  the  Lord  shall  be  unto 
her  a  husband  again. 

"  '  I  will  make  her  that  hallelh  a  remnant, 
and  her  that  was  oast  far  ofi'  a  strong  nation, 
and  liie  Lord  shall  reign  over  them  in  Mount 
Zion  from  henceforth,  even  forever.  And 
thou,  O  lower  of  the  flock,  the  stronghold  of 
the  daughter  of  Zion,  unto  thee  shall  it  come, 
even  the  first  dominion  ;  the  kingdom  shall 
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como  to  the  daughter  of  Jerusalem.'  (Micah 
IV.  7,  ti.)  Suloinon,  in  the  full  extent  of  his 
kingdom,  and  in  all  his  glory,  could  not  utter 
words  that  shall  not  be  realized  in  greater 
glory  then.  And  when  the  first  dominion 
and  the  kingdom  shall  come  to  the  daughter 
of  Jerusalem,  and  that  city  shall  be  called  the 
throne  of  the  Lord,  and  when  she  shall  put  on 
her  beautiful  garments,  and  be  adorned  like  a 
hridefor  her  husband, — who  that  has  passed 
from  Dan  to  the  north  end  of  Hamath,  with- 
out touching  a  foot  of  ground  that  is  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  covenant,  Israel itish  soil,  and 
sees  the  mountains  of  Ainanus,  with  the  sought 
for  entrance  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
1  nean  on  the  one  end,  and  Berothah  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  on  the  other,  can  say 
that  Israel's  heritage  does  not  reach  to  the 
natural  frontier  of  Syria  on  the  north  ?  And 
although  in  past  times  biblical  critics,  grop- 
ing darkly  around  the  ancient  limits,  contro- 
verted the  testimony  of  the  heirs  of  the  pro- 
mise, and  denied  that  the  borders  of  Israel 
reach  to  Amanus,  what  power  on  earth  can 
controvert  the  word,  or  frustrate  the  purpose 
of  the  Lord,  when,  as  if  himself  declaring  the 
difference  between  the  ancient  and  everlasting 
borders  of  his  people.  He  shall  say  to  Israel, 
as  her  husband  and  her  king,  '  Come  with  me 
from  Lebanon,  my  spouse,  with  mo  from  Le- 
banon, look  with  mf}  from  the  lop  of  Ainana, 
frona  the  top  of  Shenir  and  Hermon?'  Who 
can  say,  that  in  obeying  the  command,  she 
would  pass  her  proper  borders,  though  Dan 
were  left  far  behind;  or  look  on  any  other 
land  than  her  own  between  Amanaand  Leba- 
non? And  who,  beholding  the  mountain 
range,  as  it  rises  high  like  a  bounding  wall, 
may  not  conceive  a  literal  significancy  in  the 
description  of  the  land  as  a  garden,  enclosed, 
as  these  everlasting  hills  await  the  time  when 
the  land  shall  be,  as  other  prophets  tell,  like 
the  garden  of  the  Lord  ? 

(To  be  continued.) 

SQUIRRELS. 

A  young  woman  who  resides  in  the  coun- 
try, has  her  chamber  in  the  third  story  of  a 
lofty  house,  at  no  great  distance  from  an  ex- 
tensive wood  or  park.  The  windows  are  fur- 
nished with  Venetian  shutters,  leaving  a  space 
of  about  six  inches  between  them  and  the 
glass  sashes.  Early  in  the  last  winter,  she 
ol)served  that  a  beautiful  squirrel  had  sought 
this  refuge  from  the  season,  and  snugly  locat- 
ed himself  there.  She  gave  the  little  crea- 
ture a  kind  and  hospitable  welcome,  feeding 
hirn  plentifully  with  nuts  and  other  dainties, 
and  leaving  him  at  liberty  to  go  to  his  woods 
and  return  at  his  pleasure,  which  he  did  daily. 

After  a  short  tin^e,  he  brought  a  compan- 
ion to  share  the  comfort  and  luxury  of  his 
habitation,  and  went  on  increasing  their  num- 
ber till  the  colony  amounted  to  nine  or  ten 
more,  who  were  furnished  by  their  kind  hos- 
tess with  boxes  for  their  shelter,  and  soft  wool 
for  their  bedding,  which  they  arranged  to  their 
taste,  and  used  without  fear,  making  occasional 
visits  to  the  woods  for  variety  and  exercise. 
They  showed  no  reluctance  or  distrust  when 
the    window    was    raised    for   the  curiosity 


of  visiters,  or  to  give  them  their  food;  and 
they  seemed  as  conscious  of  safety  as  they 
were  of  the  comfort  and  luxury  of  their  liv- 
ing. 

The  first  adventurer,  the  Columbus  of  the 
settlement,  must  have  informed  his  comrades 
of  his  happy  discovery,  and  lured  them  to  the 
enjoyment  of  his  comfortable  quarters,  by  per- 
suasions sufficiently  powerful  to  overcome 
their  natural  dread  of  man. — N.  Gazette. 

On  the  Tlytena. — The  traveller,  Ignalius 
Pallme,  in  his  travels  in  Kordofan,  vindicates 
the  hya'na  from  the  charge  of  ferocity  and 
cruelty,  usually  brought  against  it  by  writers 
of  Natural  History,  most  of  whom  assert  that 
the  animal  is  untamable.     He  says  : 

"  In  the  court  of  a  house  at  Lobeid  I  saw  a 
hyaena  running  about  quite  domesticated. 
The  children  of  the  proprietor  teased  it,  took 
the  must  thrown  to  it  tor  food  out  of  its  jaws, 
and  put  their  hands  even  into  its  throat,  with- 
out receiving  the  least  injury.  When  we  took 
our  meals  in  the  open  air,  to  enjoy  the  breeze, 
as  was  our  general  custom  during  the  hot  sea- 
son, this  animal  approached  the  table  without 
fear,  snapped  up  the  pieces  that  were  thrown 
to  it,  like  a  dog,  and  did  not  evince  the  slight- 
est symptom  of  timidity.  A  full-grown  hyte- 
na  and  her  two  cubs  were,  on  another  occa- 
sion, brought  to  me  fiir  sale;  the  latter  were 
carried  in  the  arms,  as  you  might  carry  a 
lamb,  and  were  not  even  muzzled.  The  old 
one,  it  is  true,  had  a  rope  round  its  snout,  but 
it  had  been  led  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  by 
one  single  man  without  having  offered  the 
slightest  resistance.  The  Africans  do  not 
even  reckon  the  hva?na  among  the  wild  beasts 
of  their  country,  for  they  are  not  afraid  of 
it." 

The  Globe  reports  "a  singular  and  rare, 
if  not  ttniqvc  occurrence"  in  the  aviary  at 
Windsor.  A  Dorking  fowl,  which  had  been 
placed  with  some  fowls  from  Cochin  China, 
has  laid  eggs  with  two  distinct  yolks  in  each. 
The  superintendent  of  the  aviary  placed  one 
of  these  double-yolked  eggs,  with  some  oth- 
ers, to  be  hatched  by  the  hen.  In  due  time 
two  chickens  issued  from  the  e^g,  one  a  cock 
of  the  pure  Cochin  Chinese  breed,  the  other  a 
hen  of  the  Dorking  type. 


A  Singular  Tree. — There  is  a  tree  now 
flourishing  in  a  meadow  at  Belph-mill,  near 
Whilwell,  in  the  occupation  of  G.  Porter,  of 
the  Mill  Ash,  which  exhibits  the  appearance 
of  two  trees — one  above  the  other — on  one 
bole  or  stem.  The  parent  tree — the  willow — 
had  been  from  time  to  time  headed,  or  topped, 
and  the  seed  of  the  ash  by  some  means  had 
been  deposited  on  the  crown  of  it,  and  had  ta- 
ken root,  and,  in  the  course  of  years,  made  its 
way  down  the  heart  of  the  willow  into  the 
earth.  This  tree  or  trees  stands  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  Duke  of  Portland's  coach- 
road,  and  about  two  miles  from  the  celebrated 
Greendale  Oak,  in  Welbeck-park,  and  is  well 
worth  the  notice  of  the  curious  passing  that 
way. — Derby  Reporter, 


THE   TRAVELLERS'    TREE. 

This  curious  tree  which  is  a  native  of  Mad- 
ngiiscar,  belongs  to  the  same  natural  order 
(Musacea',)  as  the  plantain  and  banana.  It  is 
known  in  that  island  by  the  name  of  '  llavena- 
la,'  to  general  readers  as  'The  Traveller's 
Tree,'  and  to  systematic  botanists  as  the 
Urania  Speciosi.  It  forms  a  striking  feature 
in  the  scenery,  as  it  does  in  the  economy,  of 
its  native  country  ;  and  is  thus  described  by  J. 
Backhouse  in  his  recent  visit  to  the  Mauritius 
and  South  Africa  : — Clumps  of  these  trees, 
composed  of  several  stems  rising  from  the 
same  root,  are  scattered  over  the  country  in 
all  directions.  The  trunks,  or  more  projicrly 
root-stocks,  which  are  about  three  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, sometimes  attain  to  thirty  feet  in 
height  ;  but  whether  of  this  elevation,  or 
scarcely  emerging  above  the  ground,  they  sup- 
port grand  crests  of  leaves  of  about  four  feet 
long  and  one  wide,  but  often  torn  into  comb- 
like  shreds.  The  head  is  of  a  fan-like  form, 
and  the  flowers,  which  ar(;  not  striking  for 
their  beauty,  are  white,  and  produced  from 
large  horizontal  green  sheaths.  The  foot- 
stalks of  the  leaves,  which  are  somewhat  short- 
er than  the  leaves  themselves,  yield  a  copious 
supply  of  fresh  water,  very  grateful  to  the 
traveller,  on  having  their  margins  cut  away 
near  to  the  base,  or  forced  from  contact  with 
those  immediately  above  them,  especially 
those  about  the  middle  of  the  series.  The 
root-stalk  is  of  a  soft  cellular  substance,  and 
the  fruit,  which  resembles  a  small  banana,  is 
dry,  and  not  edible.  This  remarkable  vegeta- 
ble production  is  said  to  grow  in  the  most  arid 
countries,  and  thus  to  be  provided  for  the  re- 
freshment of  man  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  land. 
Probably  the  water  may  originate  in  the  con- 
densation of  dew,  and  be  collected  and  retain- 
ed by  the  pecidiar  structure  ofthe  leaf:  it  has 
a  slight  taste  ofthe  tree,  but  is  not  disagreea- 
ble.— Late  paper. 


THE    PirC'IIER    PLANT. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  among  the  numerous 
exanqiles  that  occur  of  the  provident  economy 
of  nature  in  the  vegetable  part  of  the  creation, 
a  more  remarkable  instance  of  contrivance 
adapted  to  circumstances,  and  of  means  suited 
to  the  end,  than  what  is  evidently  displayed  in 
a  pjant  which  is  commonly  met  with  in  Ceylon 
and  other  islands  of  the  east,  and  which  has 
obtained  the  appropriate  name  of  the  pitcher 
plant  (Nepenthes  distillatoria.)  Being  the  in- 
habitant of  a  tropical  climate,  and  found  on  the 
most  dry  and  stony  situations,  nature  has  fur- 
nished it  with  the  means  of  an  ample  supply 
of  moisture,  without  Vr-hich  it  would  have  with- 
ered and  perished.  To  the  foot-stalk  of  each 
leaf,  near  the  base,  is  attached  a  kind  of  bag, 
shaped  like  a  pitcher,  ofthe  same  consistence 
and  colour  as  the  leaf  in  the  early  stage  of  its 
growth,  but  changing  with  age  to  a  reddish 
purple.  It  is  girt  round  with  an  oblique  band 
or  hoop,  and  covered  with  a  lid  neatly  fitted, 
and  movable  on  a  kind  of  hinge  or  strong 
fibre  ;  which,  passing  over  the  handle,  con- 
nects the  vessel  with  the  leaf.  By  the  shrink- 
ing  or  contracting  of  this  fibre,   the  lid    is 
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drawn  open  whenever  the  weather  is  show- 
ery or  dew  falls,  which  would  appear  to  be 
just  the  contrary  of  what  usually  happens  in 
nature,  though  the  contraction  probably  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  hot  and  dry  atmosphere ;  and 
the  expans"ion  of  the  fibre  does  not  take  place 
till  the  moisture  has  fallen  and  saturated  the 
pitcher.  When  this  is  the  case  the  cover 
falls  down,  and  it  closes  so  firmly  as  to  prevent 
any  evaporation  from  taking  place.  The  wa- 
ter, when  gradually  absorbed  through  the  han- 
dle into  the  foot-stalk  of  the  leaf,  gives  vigour 
to  the  loaf  itself,  and  sustenance  to  the  plant. 
As  soon  as  the  pitchers  are  exhausted,  the  lids 
open,  to  admit  whatever  moisture  may  fall ; 
and  when  the  plant  has  produced  its  seed,  and 
the  dry  season  fairly  sets  in,  it  withers,  with 
all  the  covers  of  the  pitchers  standing  open. — 
Barrow'' s  Cochin-China. 


From  Ihc  Winter's  Wreatfc. 
THE    HOUSE    OF    PKAYER. 

'  Howbeil  God  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands.' 
Not  in  buildings  made  with  hands- 
Ualh  Jehovah  placed  His  name; 
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ous  to  those  near  it ;  and  some  one,  near  by, 
consequently  closes  it.  I  noticed  that  the 
window-shutters   on   the    ground    floor    were 


Having  experienced  a  good   effect  on  my-  ^^^^^       ^,^.^   ^^^^^^   ^^^   be  done,  and   I  sug- 
self  from  reading  an  "  Address  to  the  Society;  ^^^^^  .^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  j^^,^^  ^^  f^^^,^ 

of  Friends,   by    Thomas  Sh.ll.toe,      and  the  =.     ^^^^^^  ^j^^^j^^^  ^^  hereafter  left  open,  and 


In  hearts  contrite  His  temple  stands, 

Where  through  the  Spirit's  holy  flame, 
True  worsiiippers  adore  their  Lord, 
Instructed  by  his  living  WORD: 
But  whose  the  heart  tliat  we  may  dare 
Denominate  a  "  house  of  prayer  ?" 

Not  his  who  but  profession  makes. 

In  whom  "the  world  slill  holds  its  sway, 

Who  here  his  consolation  talies. 

Unheeding  Truth's  more  narrow  way. 

That  path  of  light  and  hfe  he  shuns. 

And  blindly  to  destruction  runs  ; 

Then  whose  ihe  heart  that  we  may  daro 

Denominate  a  "  house  of  prayer  ?" 

Not  his,  who  rich  and  full,  has  made 

Uncertain  wealth  his  chiefest  joy  ; 

His  darling  treasure  .soon  will  fade, 

And  prove  at  best  a  gilded  toy; 
Whose  heart  lu.^urious  has  grown. 
The  seat  of  Mammon's  sordid  throne  : — 
Then  whose  the  heart  that  we  may  dare 
Denominate  a  "  house  of  prayer  ?" 

Not  his,  who  rigidly  pursues 

IWere  forms  of  worship  and  of  prayer. 
Who  stumbles  like  the  outward  Jews 
At  the  true  throne  of  David's  heir : 
Whose  holy  kingdom  is  within. 
Perfecting  peace  by  conquering  sin  ; — 
Then  whose  Ihe  heart  that  we  may  daro 
Denominate  a  "house  of  prayer?" 

'Tis  his — that  poor  and  contrite  one 

Who  feels  his  wants,  and  humbly  craves    , 
The  bread  which  comes  from  heaven  alone. 

Sustained  by  which  the  world  he  braves  ; 
Obedient  to  his  Master's  voice, 
He  makes  the  daily  cross  his  choice  ; — 
Behold  the  man  whose  heart  we  daro 
Denominate  a  "  house  of  prayer." 
Infirmities  may  oft  oppress. 

But  still  the  Spirit's  aid  is  nigh. 
And  can  a  holy  prayer  express. 

In  the  meek  language  of  a  sigh  ; 
So  great  a  price  our  Lord  hath  placed 
Upon  a  heart  with  meekness  graced. 
That  such  a  heart  we  boldly  daro 
Denominate  a  "  house  of  prayer." 

The  aim  of  education  should  be  to  teach  us 
rather  hnw  to  think  than  u'hat  to  think 
cr  to  improve  our  minds,  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
think  for  ourselve-!,  than  to  load  the  memory 
with  tlio  thoughts  of  other  men. — Bcaltie. 


following  extract  from' it  appearing  so  applica 
ble  to  the  present  state  of  excitement  in  rela 
tion  to  political  matters,  I  concluded  to  send 
it  for  insertion  in  "  The  Friend,"  with  an  in- 
vitation toothers  to  read  the  whole  Address  ; 
which,  with  many  other  valuable  publications 
of  the  Tract  Association  of  Friends,  may  be 
obtained  at  their  Depository,  No.  84  Mulber- 
ry street,  at  a  very  trilling  cost. 

"  And,  Friends,  let  us  not  dare  to  meddle 
with  political  matters,  but  renewedly  seek  for 
holy  help  to  starve  that  disposition  so  preva- 
lent in  us,  to  be  meddling  therewith.  Endea- 
vour to  keep  that  ear  closed,  which  will  be 
itching  to  hear  the  news  of  the  day,  and  what 
is  going  forward  in  the  political  circles.  I 
have  found,  that  if  we  sutler  our  minds  to  be 
agitated  with  political  matters,  our  dependence 
becomes  diverted,  by  little  and  little,  from  the 
true  centre  and  place  of  safety,  where  perfect 
peace  is  experienced,  though  the  world  and 
all  around  us  may  speak  trouble.  Such  as 
have  this  dependence  will  know  it  to  be  a  truth 
fulfilled  in  their  own  individual  experience, 
that  '  they  that  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be  as 
Mount  Zion,  which  cannot  be  removed  ;  but 
abideth  forever ;'  and  that,  '  as  the  moun- 
tains are  round  about  Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord 
is  round  about  his  people  from  henceforth 
even  forever.'  " 


THS    FRlBSfD. 


ELEVENTH  MONTH,  16,  1844. 


VENTILATION. 

We  are  glad  that  the  minds  of  Friends  in 
this  city  have  been  awakened  to  the  import- 
ance of  adopting  measures  for  maintaining  a 
healthful  atmosphere  in  our  meeting-houses, 
as  evinced  by  the  recent  introduction  of  ven- 
tilators in  more  than  one  of  them.  How  far 
the  limited  experiment  thus  madewill  be  found 
sufficient,  especially  as  regards  the  evening 
meetings  in  the  Mulberry  street  house,  is  not, 
perhaps,  yet  fully  tested.  The  following 
communication,  found  in  our  letter-box,  (but 
not  in  lime  for  insertion  last  week,)  contains 
suggestions  which  seem  deserving  of  consi- 
deration. 

"The  meeting  on  the  evening  of  the  third 
instant  (being  the  first  in  which  the  gas-lights 
were  tried  in  the  Arch  street  house)  was  found 
uncomfortably  warm  and  oppressive  ;  this  was, 
without  doubt,  partly  occasioned  by  the  heat 
of  the  burners,  beyond  what  would  have  been 
produced  by  lamps.  Although  a  small 
ventilator  has  been  placed  in  the  ceiling,  it 
will  bo  of  little  use,  if  the  windows  in  the  at- 
tic are  not  kept  open  for  the  free  passage  out 
of  the  heated  air  which  ascends  through  the 
ventilator;  and  but  little  air  will  pass  through 
it,  if  there  is  no  inlet  for  air  below.  If  a  win- 
dow is  opened  widely,  there  is  so  large  a  cur- 
rent of  air  admitted,  that  it  becomes  danger- 


that  each  of  the  windows  in  the  liouse  be 
drawn  down  from  the  top  an  inch  or  two,  ac- 
cording to  Ihe  state  of  the  weather  ;  such 
openings  being  over  head,  would  not  be  large 
enough  to  become  annoying  to  those  sitting 
near  them,  and  the  number  of  windows  being 
considerable,  there  would  be  a  pretty  good 
supply  of  fresh  air. 

"  It  is  also  very  important,  that  after  the 
close  of  the  meetings  in  the  day,  the  windows 
and  doors  be  left  open  long  enough  for  the 
impure  air  to  pass  out,  and  a  supply  of  pure 
to  be  admitted. 

"  If  the  care-taker  of  the  house,  and  Friends 
generally,  will  attend  to  these  suggestions, 
our  evening  meetings  will  be  more  comforta- 
ble, and  many  will  attend,  who  have  been  in- 
duced to  stay  at  home  by  the  slate  of  the  air 
and  temperature  in  the  house  in  time  past." 

Our  friend  B.  may  be  informed,  that  we 
printed  the  Address  by  a  Recent  Female  Vis- 
iter to  the  Prisoners  in  the  Eastern  Peniten- 
tiary, from  a  printed  copy  in  a  pamphlet  form, 
which  was  without  a  name.  We  thought, 
however,  that  the  name  of  the  author  was 
plainly  enough  indicated  by  the  editorial  pa- 
ragraph of  the  previous  week. 

Our  friend's  other  intimation  will  be  duly 
regarded,  but  it  may  be  well  to  apprise  him 
that  Ihe  "  obscure  credits"  to  which  he  al- 
udes,  relate  for  Ihe  most  part  to  newspaper 
scraps  thus  credited  in  Ihe  paper  whence  tak- 
en, or  which  the  papers  from  which  we  copy 
have  obviously  taken  from  other  papers. 


London  Friend  and  British  Friend. 

Those  who  want  volume  3  of  either  of  the 
above  interesting  periodicals,  will  please  to 
give  early  information  to  the  undersigned, 
that  the  requisite  supply  may  be  ordered  in 
lime.  Some  of  the  early  numbers  of  volume 
2,  London  Friend,  had  been  exhausted  before 
a  sufficiency  had  been  obtained  to  supply  the 
subscribers  in  this  country. 

Subscribers  now  on  the  list  will  be  consider- 
ed as  continued,  unless  contrary  information 
shall  be  received  soon. 

Geo.  W.  T.1YL0K. 

A  slated  meeting  of"  The  Female  Society 
of  Philadelphia  for  the  Relief  and  Employ- 
ment of  Ihe  Poor,"  will  be  held  at  the  House 
of  Industry  on  Seventh-day,  the  30th  instant, 
at  3  o'clock,  p.  M. 

Eleventh  month,  1844. 

»  ! 

M*nniKn,  at  Friends'  meeting-house.  North  Si.xlh 
street,  riiiladelphia,  on  Third-day,  the  Sih  in.stanl, 
Georuf.  Gafkili.,  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  to  Anna,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Ephraim  Haines,  of  this  city. 

,    at    Friends'    meeting-house.    North    Sixth 

street,  I'hilndelphia,  oh  Third-day,  the  12lh  instant, 
.lo.^iAii  JoNKs,  of  Cheltenham,  Mnntgomery  coiiiily,  to 
Makv,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Hart,  oftiiis  city. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
FRIENDS    AND    SEPARATISTS. 

(Coiitiu'ueit  from  page  44.) 

Now  the  wliole  of  those  essential  parts  of 
Clirislian  doctrine,  the  propitiatory  sacrifice 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his  mediation  and 
his  intercession  for  man,  are  an  entire  blank 
in  the  scheme  of  Dr.  Gibhons.  He  says  not 
one  word  about  iheni ;  his  summary  of  the 
doctrines  of  his  friends  being  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Society  of  Friends  has  never  formed 
a  creed  after  the  manner  of  othe'r  religious 
denominations.  We  view  Christianity  essen- 
tially as  a  practical  and  not  a  theoretical  sys- 
tem ;  and  hence  to  be  e.xemplitied  and  recog- 
nised in  the  lives  and  conduct  of  its  professors. 
We  also  hold  that  belief,  in  this  connexion, 
does  not  consist  in  a  mere  assent  of  the  natu- 
ral understanding,  but  in  a  clear  conviction 
wrought  by  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  soul.  (1 
John  V.  10.)  For  that  which  here  challenges 
our  belief  involves  a  knowledge  of  God  ;  and 
no  man  knoweth  the  things  of  God  but  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.  (1  Cor.  ii.  11.)  Again,  reli- 
gion is  a  progressive  work  :  '  There  is  first 
the  blade,  then  the  ear,  and  after  that  the  full 
corn  in  the  ear.'  (.Mark  iv. '28.)  'And  some 
there  are  who  have  need  of  milk,  and  not  of 
strong  meat;  and  every  one  that  useth  milk 
is  unskilful  in  the  work  of  righteousness  :  for 
he.  is  a  babe.'     (Heb.  v.  12,  13.) 

"  Seeing,  therefore,  that  there  are  different 
growths  and  degrees  of  knowledge  in  the 
members  of  the  body,  we  cannot  but  view  the 
practice  of  requiring  them  to  subscribe  to  the 
same  creed,  or  articles  of  faith,  as  a  perni- 
cious excrescence  ingrafted  on  the  Christian 
system.  And  hence  we  prefer  judging  of  our 
members  by  their  fruits,  and  leaving  them  to 
be  taught  in  the  school  of  Christ,  under  the 
tuition  of  an  infallible  teacher,  free  from  the 
shackles  imposed  by  the  wisdom  or  contri- 
vance of  man. 

"  Our  testimony  to  the  Light  of  Christ  with- 
in-— We  believe  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel 
to  be  founded  on  immediate  revelation.  (Matt. 
xvi.  13  ;  1  Cor.  ii.  10,  11,  12  ;  John  xiv.  20.) 
Being  the  antitype  of  the  legal  dispensation,  it 
is  spiritual  as  its  author,  and  as  the  soul  which 
it  purifies  and  redeems.  (Rom.  i.  16.)  Under 
the  gospel  dispensation,  the  temple,  (1  Cor.  v. 
19;  Acts  vii.  48,)  altar,  (Heb.  xiii.  10,)  sa- 
crifices, (1  Pet.  ii.  5,)  the  flesh  and  blood, 
(John  vi.  .5.3-6.3,)  water  and  fire,  (John  vii.  37, 
38;  iv.  14;  Malt.  iii.  11,)  cleansing  and  wor- 
ship, (John  iv.  23,  24)  are  all  spiritual.*  In- 
stituted by  the  second  Adam,  the  gospel  re- 
stores to  us  the  privileges  and  blessings  enjoy- 
ed by  the  first ;  the  same  pure,  spiritual  wor- 
ship, the  same  union  and  communion  with  our 
Maker.  (John  x\'\\.  21.)  Such  are  our  views 
of  the  Christian  religion  ;  a  religion  freely 
offered  to  the  whole  human  race,  (Heb.  viii. 
10,  11,)  requiring  neither  priest  nor  book  to 
administer  or  to  illustrate  it,  (1  John  ii.  27  ; 
Rom.  X.  6,  7,  8);  for  all  outward  rites  and 
ceremonials  are,  to  this  religion,  but  clogs  or 


*  "Vid.  Christian  Quaker,  Pliila.  edition,  1894,  p.  52. 
I.  Penington,  vol.  i.  p.  3G0  ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 15,  116.  281. 
282.  Whitehead's  Light  and  Life  of  Christ,  pp.  48,  49." 


cumbrous  appendages,  God  himself  being  its 
author,  its  voucher,  and  its  teacher.  (John 
xiv.  26;  1  Cor.  ii.  9-12.)  These  are  not 
speculations  or  notions,  for  we  speak  of  what 
we  do  know,  '  and  our  hands  have  handled  of 
the  word  of  life. '  (1  John  i.  1.) 

"  Such  is  a  summary  of  the  religion  held 
and  taught  by  the  primitive  'Quakers;'  from 
which  1  descend  to  a  few  particulars,  as  a  fur- 
ther exposition  of  their  and  our  principles. 

"  The  message  which  they  received  is  the 
same  given  to  the  apostles,  that  '  God  is  light, 
and  in  him  there  is  no  darkness  at  all,'  (1 
John  i.  6,  7):  and  their  great  fundamental 
principle  to  which  they  bear  testimoii)'  is, 
that  God  hath  given  to  every  man  coming  into 
the  world,  and  placed  witliin  him,  a  measure 
or  manifestation  of  this  divine  light,  grace,  or 
spirit  which,  if  obeyed,  is  all-sutficient  to  re- 
deem or  save  him.  (John  iii.  19,  20;  i.  9  ; 
Tit.  ii.  11  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  7.)  It  is  referred  to 
and  illustrated  in  the  Scriptures,  by  the  pro- 
phets, and  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  disciples 
and  apostles,  under  various  names  and  simili- 
tudes. But  the  thing  we  believe  to  be  one, 
even  as  God  is  one  and  his  purpose  one  and 
the  same  in  all,  viz.  repentance,  regeneration, 
and  final  redemption.  It  is  called  light — of 
which  the  light  of  the  natural  sun  is  a  beauti- 
ful and  instructive  emblem  ;  for  this  divine 
light,  like  the  natural,  enables  us  to  distin- 
guish with  indubitable  clearness  all  that  con- 
cerns us  in  the  works  of  salvation,  and  its 
blessings  are  as  impartially,  freely,  and  uni- 
versally dispensed  to  the  spiritual,  as  the 
other  is  to  the  outward  creation.  It  is  called 
grace,  and  grace  of  God,  because  freely  be- 
stowed on  us  by  his  bounty  and  enduring  love. 
(John  xiv.  16.  26.) 

"  It  is  called  trvth,  as  being  the  substance  of 
all  tj'pes  and  shadows,  and  imparting  to  man 
a  true  sense  and  view  of  his  condition,  as  it  is 
in  the  divine  sight.  It  is  called  Christ  (Rom. 
viii.  10  ;  x.  6,  7,  8);  Christ  within,  the  hope 
of  glory  (Col.  i.  27);  the  kingdom  of  God 
within  (Iiuke  xvii.  21) ;  the  word  of  God  (Heb. 
iv.  12,  13);  a  manifestation  of  the  Spirit, 
given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal  (1  Cor. 
xii.  7)  ;  the  seed  (Luke  viii.  11)  ;  a  still  small 
voice  (1  Kings  xix.  12);  because  most  cer- 
tainly heard  in  a  state  of  retirement,  but 
drowned  by  the  excitement  of  the  passions, 
the  rovings  of  the  imagination,  and  the  eager 
pursuit  of  worldly  objects.  '  And  thine  ear 
shall  hear  a  word  behind  thee  saying.  This  is 
the  way,  walk  ye  in  it — when  ye  turn  to  the 
right  hand,  and  when  ye  turn  to  the  left.' 

"  It  is  compared  to  a  '  grain  of  mustard  seed, 
the  smallest  of  all  seeds,'  being  at  first  little 
in  its  appearance  ;  but,  as  it  is  obeyed,  grow- 
ing and  extending  like  that  plant,  until  it  oc- 
cupies the  whole  ground  of  the  heart,  and 
thus  expands  into  and  sets  up  the  kingdom  of 
God  in  the  soul.  (Luke  xiii.  19.)  For  the 
like  reason  it  is  compar'ed  to  '  a  little  leaven, 
which  a  wonran  took  and  hid  in  three  mea- 
sures of  meal,*  until  the  whole  was  leavened,' 
or  brought  into  its  own  nature.  (Luke  xiii. 
21.) 


*  "  A  measure  was  two  and  a  half  gallon,^ ;  the  quan- 
tity of  meal  was,  therefore,  nearly  one  bushel." 


"  This  unspeakable  gift,  through  the  infi- 
nite wisdoni  and  goodness  of  the  Divine  econ- 
oni)',  speaks  to  every  man's  condition,  sup- 
plies all  his  spiritual  need,  and  is  a  present  and 
allsunicicnt  help  in  every  emergency  and  tri- 
al. To  the  obedient  it  proves  a  '  comforter,' 
under  temptation  a  '  monitor,'  and  a  '  swift 
witness'  against  the  transgressor.  It  is  a 
'  quickening  spirit'  to  rouse  the  indifiercnt  ; 
'  like  a  refiner's  fire,  and  like  fuller's  soap,  pu- 
rifying the  unclean  ;'  and  as  a  '  hammer'  to 
the  heart  of  the  obdurate  sinner  ;  and  in  all, 
an  infallible  teacher,  and  guide  to  virtue  and 
holiness.* 

"  And  as  there  are  diversities  of  operations 
and  administrations,  so  also  there  are  diversi- 
ties of  gifts  bestowed  on  the  members  of  the 
body  (1  Cor.  xii.  4-12  :)  'The  Spirit  divid- 
ing to  every  man  severally  as  he  will,'  in  or- 
der that  every  office  and  service  in  the  church 
militant  may  'be  performed,  to  preserve  its 
health,  strength,  and  purity.  And  thus  by  one 
and  the  '  self  same  spirit,' '  we  arc  all  baptized 
into  one  body,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  whe- 
ther bond  or  free  ;  and  all  are  made  to  driidv 
into  one  spirit.'     (1  Cor.  xii.  13.) 

"  Divine  internal  light  is  often  confounded 
with  conscience,  and  thus  inferences  arc 
drawn  against  the  truth  of  the  doctrine.  But 
this  principle  is  as  distinct  from  that  natural 
faculty,  as  the  light  of  the  sun  is  distinct  from 
the  eye  on  which  it  operates.  From  a  wrong 
education,  and  from  habitual  transgression, 
the  judgment  becomes  perverted  or  darkened, 
and  often  '  calls  evil  good  and  good  evil ;'  and 
conscience  being  swayed  by  the  judgment,  re- 
sponds to  its  decisions,  and  accuses  or  excuses 
accordingly.  In  this  manner  conscience  be- 
comes corrupted  and  defiled.  Now  it  is  our 
belief  that,  if  the  discoveries  made  and  moni- 
tions given  by  divine  light,  to  the  mind,  were 
strictly  attended  to,  it  would  correct  and  re- 
form the  erring  conscience  and  judgment,  and 
dissipate  the  darkness  in  which  the  mind  be- 
comes involved. 

"  Such  is  our  testimony  to  the  great  fin- 
damental  principle  in  religion,  as  we  believe 
and  understand  it.  We  exclude  speculative 
opinions.  If  the  reader  be  dis-^atisfied  with 
our  impersonal  form  of  expression,  let  him 
change  it,  and  it  will  be  a  change  of  name  on- 
ly.     We  dispute  not  about  names. 

"We  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Christ — not 
of  the  outward  body,  but  of  the  spirit  which 
dwelt  in  it — a  divinity  not  self-existing  and 
independent,  but  derived  from  the  Father,  be- 
ing the  Holy  Spirit,  or  God  in  Christ.  'The 
Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself,'  said  Christ  ; 
and  again,  '  I  can  of  mine  own  self  do  nothing' 
(John  v.  19.  30)  ;  and  in  another  place, '  Tlio 
Father  that  dwelleth  in  me  doeth  the  work' 
(John  xiv.  10);  '  As  my  Father  hath  taught 
me,  I  speak  these  things'  (John   viii.   26)  ; 


*  "  Fnr  a  fiirlher  exposition  of  lliis  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  tlie  Society  of  Friends,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  following  works:  Barclay,  pp.  7S.  81,  82  ;  Gror^c 
Fo.x,  "Great  Mystery,"  pp.  140.  '142.  188.217.24.'"); 
Christl.in  Quaker,  Pliila.  edition,  1834,  pp.  198.  200 ; 
lb.  pp.  .5  to  S.'j;  George  Fox's  Journal,  passim;  Ste- 
phen Crisp's  Sermon  at  Grace  Cliurch  Street,  May  24, 
1668." 
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•  Even  as  the  Father  said  unto  me,  so  I  speak.' 
(John  xii.  SO.)* 

"  We  reject  the  common  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity  and  Satisfaction,  as  contrary  to  rea- 
son and  revelation,  and  for  a  more  full  expres- 
sion of  our  views  on  those  subjects,  we  refer 
the  inquiring  reader  to  the  works  below  cited. f 
We  are  equally  far  from  owning  the  doctrine 
of  '  imputed  righteousness,'  in  the  manner 
and  form  in  which  it  is  held.  AVe  believe 
there  must  be  a  true  righteousness  of  heart 
and  life,  wrought  in  us  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  or 
Christ  within  ;  in  which  work  we  impute  all 
to  him,  for  of  ourselves  we  can  do  nothing. 
Neither  do  we  admit  that  the  sins  of  Adam 
are,  in  any  sense,  imputed  to  his  posterity  ; 
but  we  believe  that  no  one  incurs  the  guilt  of 
sin,  until  he  transgresses  the  law  of  God  in  his 
own  person.  (Deut.  i.  39  ;  Ezek.  xvii.  10-24  ; 
Matt.  xxi.  16  ;  Mark  x.  14,  1-5;  16  ;  Rom.  ix. 
11.)  In  that  fallen  state,  the  Ipve  and  mercy 
of  God  are  ever  extended  for  his  regeneration 
and  redemption.  God  so  loved  the  world,  that 
he  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world, 
in  that  prepared  body,  under  the  former  dis- 
pensation, for  the  salvation  of  men.  And  it 
is  through  the  same  redeeming  love,  and  for 
the  same  purpose  that,  under  the  '  new  cove- 
nant,' he  now  sends  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into 
our  hearts,  a  mediator  and  intercessor,  to  re- 
concile us,  and  render  us  obedient  to  the  holy 
will  and  righteous  law  of  God.  We  believe 
that  all,  that  is  to  be  savingly  known  of  God, 
is  made  manifest  or  revealed  in  man  by  his 
Spirit  (Rom.  i.  10)  ;  and  if  mankind  had  been 
satisfied  to  rest  here,  and  had  practised  on 
the  knowledge  thus  communicated,  there 
would  never  have  existed  a  controversy  about 
religion,  and  no  materials  could  now  have 
been  found  for  the  work,  of  which  this  essay 
forms  a  part."  (Deut.  xxviii.  15.  29.) 

How  diflercnt  is  this  faint  and  dim  recogni- 
tion of  the  Divinity  of  the  Redeemer,  from 
the  real  Friends'  acknowledgment  of  him  as 
tiie  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  dwelleth  all 
the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  bodily  ;  who  was 
crucified  for  mankind  in  the  flesh  without  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem  ;  who  was  buried  and  rose 
again  on  the  third  day  for  our  justification  ; 
who  ascended  up  into  heaven,  and  now  silteth 
at  the  right  hand  of  God, — our  holy  media- 
tor, advocate  and  intercessor. 

In  place  of  this  cardinal  Christian  doctrine. 
Dr.  Gibbons  says,  "  God  so  loved  the  world, 
that  lie  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  into  the 
world  in  that  prepared  body  under  the  former 
dispensation,  for  the  salvation  of  men.  And 
it  is  through  the  same  redeeming  love  and 
fur  the  same  [lurpose  that  under  the  new  cov- 
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enant,  he  now  sends  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into 
our  hearts,  a  Mediator  and  Intercessor,  to  re- 
concile us  and  render  us  obedient  to  the  holy 
will  and  righteous  law  of  God."  So  that,  ac- 
cording to  him,  the  mediation  is  made  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  our  hearts,  and  not  by  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  the 
Father  in  heaven  I 

It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  account  of 
Dr.  Gibbons,  that  although  he  speaks  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  London,  he  makes  no  di- 
rect reference  to  the  Separation,  and  takes  no 
notice  of  the  large  and  respectable  bodies  of 
Friends  constilutmg  the  Yearly  Meetings  of 
New  England,  Virginia,  and  North^Carolina  ; 
or  of  the  fact  that  there  are  Yearly  iMeetings 
in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Ohio, 
and  Indiana,  maintaining  all  their  ancient  re- 
lations, as  well  as  their  ancient  doctrines. 
The  only  allusion  to  the  Separation,  excepting 
the  slight  implied  acknowledgment  in  the  in- 
troductory note  already  quoted,  is  in  the  last 
line  of  the  statement. 

"The  Yearly  Meetings  of  New  York,  Ge- 
nessce,  Baltimore,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  hold  an 
epistolary  correspondence  with  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  according  to  ancient  prac- 
tice. But  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  London /ms 
declined  this  intercourse  since  the  separation 
in  1827." 

As  has  been  before  remarked,  the  Scriptu- 
ral forms  of  expression  in  which  this  creed  of 
Dr.  Gibbons  is  couched,  may  be  plausibly 
explained,  so  as  to  satisfy  those  who  are  desi- 
rous of  being  satisfied  with  it.  Yet  at  the 
same  time  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  which  the 
professed  deist  could  not  with  equally  plausi- 
ble explanations  of  another  kind,  readily  as- 
sent. Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  it  on 
which  to  ground  a  protest  against  the  broad- 
est deism  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  creed  may 
be  truly  termed  vague  and  indefinite.  The 
doctrine  of  the  immediate  and  sensible  teach- 
ings of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  heart  of  man, 
is  one,  the  possibility  and  probability  of  which 
no  sincere  theist  can  doubt.  The  conditions 
on  which  they  are  vouchsafed  to  man  are 
clearly  laid  down  in  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and 
however  great  the  stress  which  may  be  placed 
upon  these  teachings,  the  system  is  not  Chris- 
tianity if  it  rejects  the  other  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel. 

These  remarks  are  made  with  no  purpose 
of  provoking  a  controversy.  They  have  been 
drawn  out  by  the  imputation  contained  in  the 
title,  and  in  the  silence  as  to  important  facts 
of  Dr.  Gibhons's  statement.  The  contrast 
between  the  two  societies,  as  exhibited  in  the 
extracts  given  above,  is  too  striking  to  need 
any  other  comment  or  remark,  than  that  they 
fully  prove  the  truth  of  the  allegations  which 
we  have  made  from  the  beginning  of  the  Se- 
paration, in  relation  to  the  doctrinal  defects  of 
the  followers  of  Elias  Hicks. 


The  sun  shines  on  the  moon  and  stars,  and 
they  shine  upon  the  earth  ;  so  doth  God  shine 
in  his  goodness  upon  us,  that  we  might  shine 
in  good  works  towards  all  men,  especially  to 
thein  who  are  of  the  household  of  faitli. — 
Sihbes. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Kelfcs  of  the  jaast.— No.  4i. 

No  action  will  contiuce  to  our  evertesling  happiness,  thai  is 
not  the  oflspring  of  a  heartfelt  conviclinn  of  duty.  Were 
outside  imitations  of  tile  best  actions  of  tlie  best  men,  will 
never  advance  the  imitator  one  step  nearer  heaven. 

LIFE  OF    JOHN  PAPOONUNG. 
CContinued  from  page  52.J 

As  Zeisberger  was  on  his  way  to  settle  at 
Machwihilusing,  he  fell  in  company  with  Joho 
Woolman,  who  was  then  travelling  northward 
to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  Papoonung  and  his 
tribe.  Iir  explaining  the  origin  of  John's 
concern,  his  own  language  may  be  used.  "  Be- 
ing at  Philadelphia  in  the  Eighth  month, 
1761,  on  a  visit  to  some  Friends  who  had 
slaves,  I  fell  in  company  with  some  of  those 
natives  who  lived  on  the  east  branch  of  the 
river  Susquehanna,  at  an  Indian  town  called 
Wehaloosing,  two  hundred  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia. In  conversation  with  them  by  an  in- 
terpreter, as  also  by  observations  on  their 
countenances  and  conduct,  I  believed  some  of 
them  were  measurably  acquainted  with  that 
Divine  power  which  subjects  the  rough  and 
froward  will  of  the  creature;  and  at  times  I 
felt  inward  drawings  toward  a  visit  to  that 
place." 

In  the  Sixth  month,  1763,  he  left  home  to 
perform  this  journey,  in  which  he  was  accom- 
panied by  Benjamin  Parvin.  Early  on  the 
10th  of  the  month  they  crossed  the  Lehigh, 
and  got  over  the  Blue  mountain  that  nignt. 
On  the  lltli  they  crossed  what  is  now  called 
the  Pocono.  On  that  day  he  fell  in  compa- 
ny with  Zeisberger,  which  in  his  Journal  he 
thus  describes. 

"  About  noon,  on  our  way  we  were  overta- 
ken by  one  of  the  Moravian  brethren  going  to 
Wehaloosing,  and  an  Indian  man  with  him 
who  could  talk  English  ;  and  we  being  to- 
gether while  our  horses  eat  grass,  had  some 
friendly  conversalion ;  but  they  travelling 
faster  than  we,  soon  left  us.  This  Bloravian, 
I  understood,  had  spent  some  time  this  spring 
at  Wehaloosing,  and  was  by  some  of  the  In- 
dians invited  to  come  again." 

On  the  17th,  about  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon, John  Woolman  and  companion  reached 
Machwihilusing,  now  called  Wyalusing.  John 
says  :  "  The  first  Indian  we  saw  was  a  wo- 
man with  a  modest  countenance,  with  a  Bible, 
who  first  spoke  to  our  guide  ;  and  then  with 
a  harmonious  voice  expressed  her  gladness  at 
seeing  us,  having  before  heard  of  our  coming. 
By  the  direction  of  our  guide  we  sat  down  on 
a  log,  and  he  went  to  the  town  to  tell  the  peo- 
ple we  were  come.  I\lj-  companion  and  1  sit- 
ting thus  together,  in  a  deep  inward  stillness, 
the  poor  woman  came  and  sat  near  us  ;  and 
great  awfulness  coming  over  us,  we  rejoiced 
in  a  sense  of  God's  love  manifested  to  our 
poor  souls.  After  a  while  wo  hoard  a  conk- 
shell  blow  several  times,  and  then  came  .lohn 
Curtis  and  another  Indian  man,  who  kindly 
invited  us  to  a  house  near  the  town,  where 
we  found,  I  suppose,  about  sixty  people  sitting 
in  silence.  After  sitting  a  short  lime,  I  stood 
up,  and  in  some  tenderness  of  spirit  acquaint- 
ed them  with  the  nature  of  my  visit,  and  that 
a  concern  for  their  good  had  made  mo  willing 
to  come  thus  far  to  sec  them ;  all  in  a  few 
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short  sentences,  which  some  of  them  under- 
standing, interpreted  to  the  others  ;  and  there 
appeared  gladness  amongst  thetn.  Then  I 
showed  thcin  my  certificate,  which  was  ex- 
plained to  Ihem  ;  and  the  Moravian  who  over- 
took us  on  the  way,  being  now  here,  bade  me 
welcome. 

"On  the  18lh,  we  rested  ourselves  in  the 
forenoon  ;  and  the  Indians  knowing  that  the 
Moravian  and  I  were  of  different  religious  so- 
cieties, and  that  some  of  their  people  had  en- 
couraged him  lo  come  and  stay  awhile  with 
them,  were  I  believe  concerned  that  no  jar- 
ring or  discord  might  be  in  their  meetings; 
and  they,  I  suppose,  having  conferred  togeth- 
er, acquainted  me  that  the  people  at  my  re- 
quest would  at  any  time  come  together  and 
and  hold  meetings ;  and  also  told  me,  that 
they  expected  the  [Moravian  would  speak  in 
their  settled  meetings,  which  are  commonly 
held  morning  and  near  evening.  I  found  a 
liberty  in  my  heart  to  speak  to  the  Moravian, 
and  told  him  of  the  care  I  felt  in  my  mind  for 
the  good  of  these  people  :  and  that  I  believed 
no  ill  effects  would  follow,  if  1  sometimes 
spoke  in  their  meetings  when  love  engaged 
me  thereto,  without  calling  them  together  at 
times  when  they  did  not  meet  of  course  : 
whereupon  he  expressed  his  good  will  toward 
my  speaking,  at  any  time,  all  I  found  in  my 
heart  to  say.  Next  evening  I  was  al  their 
meeting,  where  the  pure  gospel  love  was  felt, 
to  the  tendering  some  of  our  hearts  :  and  the 
interpreters  endeavouring  to  acquaint  the  peo- 
ple with  what  I  said,  in  short  sentences,  found 
some  difHcultv,  as  none  of  them  were  quite 
perfect  in  the  English  and  Delaware  tongues, 
so  they  helped  one  another,  and  we  laboured 
along,  Divine  love  attending.  Afterwards, 
feeling  my  mind  covered  with  the  spirit  of 
prayer,  I  told  the  interpreters  that  I  found  it 
in  my  heart  to  pray  to  God,  and  believed  if  I 
prayed  aright,  he  would  hear  me,  and  express- 
ed my  willingness  for  them  to  omit  interpret- 
ing ;  so  our  meeting  ended  with  a  degree  of 
Divine  love.  Before  the  people  went  out,  I 
observed  Papoonuiig,  a  man  who  had  been 
zealous  in  labouring  for  a  reformation  in  that 
town,  being  then  very  tender,  spoke  to  one  of 
the  interpreters,  and  I  was  afterwards  told  that 
he  said  in  substance;  "1  love  to  feel  where 
words  come  from." 

John  Wool  man  had  some  other  satisfactory 
opportunities  with  the  Indians,  and  after  de- 
scribing one  held  on  a  First-day,  he  says ; 
"  When  the  last-mentioned  meeting  was  ended, 
it  being  night,  Papoonung  went  lo  bed,  and 
one  of  the  interpreters  sitting  by  me,  I  ob- 
served Papoonung  spoke  with  an  harmonious 
voice,  I  suppose  a  minute  or  two;  and  asking 
the  interpreter,  was  told  that  he  was  express- 
ing his  thankfulness  lo  God  for  the  favours  he 
had  received  that  day  ;  and  prayed  that  he 
would  continue  to  favour  him  with  the  same 
which  he  had  experienced  in  that  meeting. 
Though  Papoonung  had  before  agreed  to  re- 
ceive the  Moravians,  and  join  with  them,  he 
still  appeared  kind  and  loving  to  us." 

"On  the  yist.  This  morning  in  meeting, 
my  heart  was  enlarged  in  pure  love  amongst 
them,  and  in  short,  plain  sentences,  expressed 
several  things  that  rested  upon  me,  which  one 


of  the  interpreters  gave  the  people  pretty 
readily  ;  after  which  the  meeting  ended  in 
supplication  ;  and  I  had  cause  humbly  to  ac- 
knowledge the  loving  kindness  of  the  Lord  to- 
wards us,  and  believed  that  a  door  remained 
open  for  the  faithful  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ, 
lo  labour  amongst  these  people." 

John  Woolnian,  with  a  thankful  heart,  took 
an  atlectionate  farewell  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
Moravian  appeared  respectful  al  parting. 

Papoonung  was  at  this  time,  passing  through 
deep  exercises  of  mind,  and  according  to  Zeis- 
berger's  account,  complained  much  of  the 
hardness  and  depravity  of  his  heart.  He 
freely  confessed  his  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  his  dependence  on  him  alone  for  salvation. 
As  he  and  his  people  had  concluded  lo  have  a 
Moravian  minister  among  them,  he  requested 
to  be  joined  to  that  body  of  Christians  by  ba|)- 
tism  in  water.  This  was  readily  and  quickly 
acceded  to  by  the  minister,  who  although  a 
true  hearted  believei  in  ihe  Lord  Jesus,  could 
hardly  recognise  any  as  of  the  true  fold,  who 
had  not  passed  through  that  outward  rite;  as 
though  the  impress  of  the  Saviour's  ])rivate 
seal,  manifested  in  a  regenerate  heart,  was  not 
a  sutlicienl  proof  of  discipleship,  and  mark  of 
a  being  entered  into  that  covenant  which  saves. 
The  watery  rite  was  administered  to  him  on 
the  26th  of  Sixth  month,  in  less  than  two 
weeks  after  Zeisberger's  settlement  there,  and 
a  few  days  after  the  departure  of  John  Wool- 
man.  Papoonung  was  a  truly  humbled  be- 
liever, and  on  this  occasion,  he  not  only  de- 
clared to  the  Indians  his  Christian  faith,  but 
he  testified  he  saw  more  fully  the  evil  of  his 
heart,  and  that  he  had  not  known  how  misera- 
ble a  creature  he  was,  even  when  he  was 
preaching  lo  them  before.  Although  thus 
submitting  to  outward  rites,  which  belong  to 
that  dispensation  which  makes  nothing  per- 
fect, his  blessed  Saviour  did  not  lake  his  Holy 
Spirit  from  him.  The  apostle  declared  to  the 
Galalians,  "  if  ye  be  circumcised,  Christ  shall 
profit  you  nothing,"  If  Papoonung  had  trust- 
ed f  )r  salvation  to  the  baptism  of  water,  or  to 
his  having  partaken  of  bread  and  wine,  bless- 
ed by  a  man,  this  declaration  of  the  apostle 
might  have  applied  to  him.  But  he  had  learn- 
ed to  love  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  desired  to 
dwell  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
whose  teachings  he  daily  waited  for. 

The  settlement  of  Zeisberger  at  Wyalu- 
sing,  was  of  very  short  duration.  The  Indians 
about  the  great  lakes,  and  those  on  the  Ohio 
river,  took  up  the  hatchet  against  the  whites, 
and  murdered  several  hundred  people.  A 
murderous,  fanatical  spirit  had  been  spread 
amongst  certain  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  would  have  doomed  all  the  Indians  to 
destruction.  It  was  openly  declared,  and  that 
by  persons  professing  to  be  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  that  the  heathens  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  live  in  the  land.  That  this 
country  had  been  given  to  the  white  settlers, 
and  that  as  Joshua  and  the  children  of  Israel 
were  to  destroy  the  Canaaniles,  so  it  was  their 
duly  to  kill  all  the  Indians. 

When  the  account  of  the  murders  commit- 
ted by  the  Indians  reached  these  fanatics,  they 
declared  it  was  a  judgment  upon  the  whiles 
for  not  having  carried  on  the  work  of  destruc- 


tion, and  they  scrupled  not  to  threaten  iho 
lives  of  such  natives  as  they  should  meet  with. 
The  brethren  at  Bethlehem  were  alarmed; 
they  recalled  the  Indian  men  who  wore  engag- 
ed al  a  considerable  distance  from  their  settle- 
ment at  Nain,  hunting,  and  Zeisberger  was 
summoned  from  Wyalusing.  It  is  not  needful 
to  trace  very  minutely  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  Indian  war, and  the  murders  committed  by 
these  fanatics.  The  Christian  Indians  were 
a  principal  object  of  attack  to  those  deluded, 
wicked  men,  and  al  last  it  was  necessary  for 
their  protection  that  they  should  be  removed 
to  Philadelphia.  John  Jennings,  the  sheriff 
of  the  county  in  \\hich  Bethlehem  was,  look 
charge  of  the  Christian  Indians  residing  near 
that  place  and  saw  them  in  safety  lo  Philadel- 
phia. They  arrived  there  on  the  lllh  of  the 
Eleventh  month,  1763.  'j'he  governor  had 
ordered  that  they  should  he  lodged  in  the  bar- 
racks, but  the  soldiers  rel'uscd  them  entrance, 
and  after  much  derision  and  abuse  from  a 
mob  which  collected  round  Ihcni,  they  were 
marched  down  to  Province  Island,  six  miles 
below  the  city. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  northern  Indians  had 
poured  down  into  Wyoming  valloy,  laying 
waste  all  the  white  settlements  therein,  and 
killing  many  people.  Papoonung  was  a  friend 
of  peace,  and  refusing  to  join  with  his  warhko 
brethren  in  their  excursions  against  the  whiles, 
it  became  necessary  for  him  lo  seek  for 
shelter  and  protection  for  himself  and  Chris- 
tian followers.  Towards  I  bo  close  of  the 
Elevenlh  month,  he,  with  21  others,  came 
down  to  Bethlehem.  Here  he  was  in  as  much 
danger  from  the  professedly  Christian  «hito 
people,  as  he  had  been  at  Wyalusing  from 
the  heathen  red  men.  He  was  accordingly 
sent  on  lo  Philadelphia,  and  soon  joined  his 
brethren  at  Province  Island.  Whilst  the  In- 
dians were  encamped  at  this  place,  they  were 
the  objects  of  the  unrenutling  care  and  atlen- 
lion  of  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Whatever  could  minister  lo  their  comfort  was 
furnished,  and  the  sympathy  and  aid  thus 
freely  rendered,  was  very  cordial  to  tlieni. 
Heckewelder  says,  "  often  limes  since,  these 
Indians  have  been  heard  lo  say,  that  during 
their  troubles  which  lasted  between  one  and 
two  years,  even  the  sight  of  a  Quaker  made 
them  feel  happy." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

Letter  from  Sarah  Grvhh  to  Henry  Ihill. 
The  following  are  extracts  from  a  letter  of 
our  late  friend  Sarah  Grubb,  which  a|ipears  lo 
have  been  written  about  the  lime  that  modi- 
fied Quakerism,  as  it  is  termed  by  Jolm  Bar- 
clay, was  pulling  on  a  bold  front  in  England, 
and  which  caused  the  separation  of  Isaac  Crewd- 
son  and  others  from  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Henry  Hull  had  visited  England,  and  not  only 
felt  a  deep  interest  in  many  tlieic,  but  as  a 
faithful  watchman  over  the  flock,  was  desirous 
of  understanding  what  new  machinalions  salan 
was  using  to  lay  waste  its  harmony,  that  he 
might  not  be  ignorant  of  his  devices  if  ho 
should  attempt  to  exert  them  among  his  belov- 
ed Friends  at  home,  who  had  just  been  torn 
asunder  by  Hicksism.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing   for   those   u])on  whom  the   care  of  the 
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churches  rests  daily,  to  feel  sohcitude  for  their 
brethren  of  other  Yearly  Meetings,  and  to 
take  commoh  cause  with  them  against  the  in- 
vasions of  an  enemy.  How  similar  is  the 
treatment  received  by  dignified  instruments  in 
different  ages,  whom  the  Lord  qualities  to 
show  Jacob  their  transgressions  and  Israel 
their  sins!  15ut  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  his 
servants  will  be  fultilled — and  it  was  so  we 
believe  in  the  warnings  of  Sarah  Grubb. 

"  Lcxdcn,  near  Colclicstcr,  Second  mo.  2^  1834. 
"  My  dear  friend  Henry  Hull — 

My  husband's  sight  having  failed  a  good 
deal  of  late,  he  wishes  me  to  take  the  pen  and 
assure  thee  that  it  is  very  pleasant  to  receive 
from  thy  hand  some  testimonial  of  continued 
remembrance  and  brotherly  love,  after  a  lapse 
of  time  nearly  amounting  to  three  and  twenty 
years,  when  we  had  the  privilege  of  thy  com- 
pany, and  could  exchange  sentiment,  or  com- 
pare views  in  the  freedom  of  children  of  one 
family.  Not  less  grateful  to  our  best  feel- 
ings is  the  sense  which  covers  our  minds, 
while  enjoying  thy  communication,  that  the 
unchangeable  power  of  the  Most  High  has 
kept  thee  in  a  state,  prepared  to  sympathize 
with  his  church  militant,  and  to  travail  lor 
the  preservation  of  our  poor  Society;  that  it 
might  not  slide  from  the  sure  foundation,  unto 
which  it  was  originally  gathered,  and  on 
which  it  stood  safe  and  strong,  through  the  fire 
of  persecution,  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers. 

We  do  not- marvel  that  thou  shouldst  bestir 
thyself  to  inquire  concerning  the  rumour  of 
something  like  schism  amongst  us  in  this 
land.  The  testimonies  given  the  people  call- 
ed Quakers  to  bear,  have  long  been  too  light- 
ly esteemed  by  many  under  our  name  ;  yea, 
by  some  filling  very  conspicuous  stations  in 
this  community.  And  now  there  seems  to  be 
no  inconsiderable  leaning  to  that,  out  of  which 
the  sons  of  the  morning  of  our  day  as  a  people, 
were  Tjrought  by  the  strong  hand  and  mighty 
arm  of  Jehovah.  Alas,  alas,  we  are  fast  going 
back  to  episcopaliaiiism,  little  being  wanting 
with  many  to  range  on  this  side,  except  parta- 
king of  the  outward  ordinances  of  that  cliuich. 

Faith  in  llie  atoning  sacrifice  is  abundantly 
enforced,  while  there  is  little  said  inviting  us 
to  yield  up  the  will,  with  the  affections  and 
lusts  to  he  crucijicd.  But  without  this  know- 
ledge of  the  power  and  Spirit  of  Christ,  what 
will  a  literal  faith  do  for  us?  or  how  can  we 
learn  duly  to  ap-preciatc  the  adorable  love  and 
mercy  which  brought  the  Son  of  God  among 
men  in  a  body  of  flesh,  to  live  a  life  of  sorrow, 
and  die  in  ignominy  and  in  agony,  for  sinful 
man,  the  just  for  the  unjust  I  They  tell  us 
that  we  arc  come  now  to  the  dispensation  of 
reconciliation,  and  to  that  \vhi(;h  speaketh 
better  things  than  the  blood  of  Abel,  cVo.  eVc. 
Yes;  but  how  can  we  as  individuals,  c\|)cri- 
ence  this,  or  how  receive  the  ministration  of 
justification,  save  as  we  know  the  day  of  iIk^ 
Lord  to  he  come  to  our  souls,  which  hurmth 
as  an  oven,  even  inwardly  and  powerfully, 
wherein  all  the  proud  and  all  that  doth  wick- 
edly is  as  stubble,  and  the  root  and  branch  of 
the  corrupt  tree  is  destroyed.  Truly  some  ol 
us  have  not  so  learned  (Jhrist,  as  to  coiicludo 
that  he  doth  the  great  work  of  salvation  for  us 
without  us,  or  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 


co-operation.  But  fieshiy  indulgence  is  what 
we  naturally  wish  for;  and  here  is  a  newly 
devised  bait  of  the  serpent  to  ensnare  us  in 
this  country  ;  for  he  knew  that  the  same  make 
and  shape  in  the  way  of  temptation,  which 
laid  waste  in  America,  would  not  allure  here 
just  now,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  a  sorrowful 
degree — so  that  there  are  those  in  the  minis- 
try, who  appeared  to  be  established  in  the 
true  faith  of  the  gospel,  who  for  want  of  dwel- 
ling deep  with  the  humbling  power,  preach  up 
a  literal  gospel,  as  well  as  a  literal  faith,  to  be 
comprehended  by  the  human  understanding 
alone  ;  at  least  this  is  what  I  gather  I'rom 
their  sermons  ;  but  sometimes  it  rs  the  case, 
that  the  most  orthodox  among  us  can  by  no 
means  object  to  the  doctrine  held  forth,  and 
yet  the  lite  seems  wanting,  even  "  the  demon- 
stration of  the  Spirit  and  of  power." 

Thou  wilt  believe  that  it  is  a  very  trying 
time,  and  has  occasioned  the  lowly,  the  faith- 
ful ones  amongst  us  to  go  mourning  on  their 
way.  This  hath  been  the  case  for  a  long 
while  past ;  yet  there  are  those,  who,  trusting 
in  the  Lord,  and  not  leaning  to  their  own  un- 
derstanding, aie  indeed  "  stedfast,  immov- 
able." 1  have  a  firm  hope,  that  a  remnant 
will  be  found  adhering  through  all  difiiculty, 
to  the  invincible  Rock,  against  which  the  very 
highest  authority  declares,  "  the  gales  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail."  But  oh,  how  is  the  inno- 
cent life  now  trampled  upon  I  how  is  the  mys- 
tical body  of  Christ  despised  within  our  pale  ! 
Surely  if  the  members  are  set  at  nought,  so 
is  the  Head,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  the  true 
Christ  is  crucified  atVesli,  and  put  to  open 
shame,  under  the  very  pretence  of  extolling 
him.  We  have  indeed  "the  lo  here,  and  the 
lo  there"  come  with  power,  but  concerning 
which  we  had  need  attend  to  the  warning  and 
prohibition,  "  go  ye  not  forth  to  meet  them." 

Whether  these  things  will  bring  to  any  out- 
ward line  of  separation  or  not,  is  yet  to  be 
proved.  Great  want  of  unity  is  apparent.  We 
who  do  not  profess  to  see  further  than  our 
first  Friends  did,  and  who  consider  that  the 
boast  of  greater  light  on  gospel  truth,  than 
they  were  prepared  to  speak  of,  is  not  safe — 
I  say  we  are  styled  "  ignorant,"  "  prejudiced" 
and  "  uncharitable."  But  is  not  the  strait- 
uess  in  that  which  thinketh  it  knoweth  any 
thing,  without  the  Spirit  that  searchelh  all 
things,  even  the  deep  things  of  God  ?  And  is 
not  that  out  of  the  true  charily,  which  denies 
"  Christ  within,  the  hope  of  glory  ?"  It  has 
been  my  painful  lot  from  year  to  year,  for 
many  years  past,  to  utter  a  warning  voice  in 
our  annual  assemblies,  and  at  other  times, 
against  the  very  things  that  are  come  upon 
us  ;  but  I  was  told  again  and  again  that  I  must 
bo  mistaken,  and  recommended  to  endeavour 
to  look  on  the  brightsidc  of  things, &c. ;  andcv- 
en  now,  in  elli:ct,  the  cry  is,  "  [irophesy  peace, 
prophesy  smooth  things,"  or  else  keep  silence. 

My  dear  husband  and  I,  with  our  dear  fam- 
ily of  three  children,  removed  to  this  country 
in  1818,  residing  at  Bury  in  Sutfulk  five  years, 
at  Chelmsford  in  Essex  six  years,  and  since 
at  Stoke  Newington,  about  fimr  miles  from 
London,  where  we  have  lived  four  years,  and 
which  is  still  our  home.  The  motive  for  lea- 
ving Clonmel  in  Ireland  was  no  other  than  to 


be  found  following  our  dear  Master — nor  have 
we  taken  any  fresh  steps  of  the  same  kind  in 
this  land  without  the  same  thing  in  view.  It 
has  not  been  very  pleasant  to  our  nature  lo 
be  thus  thrown  about,  nor  to  relinquish  my 
husband's  prospects  in  business,  yet  we  must 
acknowledge  to  a  portion  of  that  peace  in 
making  the  sacrifice,  which  is  of  more  value 
than  outward  ease,  or  than  all  the  treasures 
of  this  world.  Many,  very  many  have  never- 
theless been  our  trials  of  various  kinds.  We 
are  now  in  the  last  stage  of  life;  still  moving 
about  a  little  in  religious  service — holding  at 
present  a  certificate  for  appointing  public 
meetings  in  this  county  and  Suffolk.  We  have 
never  been  long  at  a  time  without  active  en- 
gagements from  a  sense  of  duty,  since  we  last 
saw  thee.  Our  son  takes  us  from  place  to 
place  where  we  feel  drawn  to  have  meetings. 
My  dear  John  and  I  are  much  pleased  lo  find 
thou  hast  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  bles- 
sings bestowed  upon  thee  and  thine.  May 
He  who  has  been  with  thee  to  this  day,  con- 
tinue near.  May  Ho  who  has  redeemed  and 
delivered  thy  soul  out  of  all  adversity,  still 
prove  thy  sufiiciency,  guiding  thee  in  the  re- 
maining steps  down  tlie  hill  of  life,  even  by 
his  counsel,  and  afterwards  crown  all  ihy  la- 
bours and  sufferings  with  ineffable  and  eter- 
nal glory.  So  farewell,  saith  thy  affectionate 
friend,  Sauah  Gkuhh." 

Speaking  oftheY'early  Meeting  of  1832, 
in  a  letter  to  his  children,  contained  in  his 
Journal,  Daniel  Wheeler  says: — "Ina  strik- 
ing and  awful  mannerSarah  Grubb  adverted  lo 
the  permitted  visitation  of  the  pestilence  in 
this  country  ;  and  afterwards  she  had  a  very 
close  and  powerfvl  testimony  to  the  meeting, 
on  the  present  state  of  our  Religious  Society, 
by  way  of  solemn  warning  of  the  approaching 
judgments  of  the  Lord  upon  us  for  the  ne- 
glect of  those  things,  which,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  were  given  us  to  bear  in  the  early 
times  of  our  Society,  when  Friends  were 
called  out  from  the  world  lo  be  a  separate 
people.  Her  concern  was,  that  we  should  re- 
turn to  first  principles  ;  but  her  more  especial 
warning  was,  that  if  there  were  not  a  coming 
down  from  the  heigJtts  to  which  many  have 
climbed,  there  were  those  amongst  us,  who 
might  be  compared  to  the  golden  vessels  of  llie 
temple,  such  as  had  really  stood  the  fire,  and 
had  not  only  been  rightly  filled,  but  employed 
of  the  Lord  to  communicate  to  the  people, 
who  would  be  permitted  to  be  carried  away 
captives  to  Babylon.  That  there  was  and  is 
amongst  us,  a  Babel  now  building,  whose  top 
is  intended  to  reach  unlo  heaven,  which  must 
and  will  come  down  ;  and  that  there  is,  though 
not  clearly  seen  by  oursidvcs,  a  peeling  and 
scattering  ajnongst  vs,  which  is  clearly  shown 
in  the  vision  and  light  of  the  Lord  : — and  that 
if  we  did  not  repent  and  return,  we  sliould  be 
left  very  few  in  number;  but  that  the  Lord 
would  not  leave  himself  without  a  pco|)lo,&c. 
She  spoke  further  in  reference  to  some,  who 
had  been  rightly  gifted  to  speak  the  word  of 
the  Lord  ;  but  who,  for  want  of  dwelling 
low  and  deep  enough,  had  had  their  bright- 
ness diminished  :  adding,  when  '  Ephraim 
spake  trembling,  ho  exalted  himself  in  Israel, 
but  when  he  offended  in  Baal,  he  died.' " 
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For  "The  Friend." 
ARABIA. 

"  The  Historical  Geography  of  Arabia  ;  or 
the  Patriarchal  Evidences  of  Revealed 
Religion  :  by  Charles  Forster.  Lon- 
don, 1844." 

There  are  few  countries  which,  after  the 
land  of  Palestine,  present  stronger  claims  to 
the  attention  of  the  scholar  and  the  Christian, 
than  the  land  of  Arabia.  Five  great  and  dis- 
tinct nations  are  recorded  in  Scripture  to  have 
settled  there  ;  namely,  the  descendants  of 
Cush — of  Joklan — and  the  three  Abraliamic 
families  of  Islimael — Esau,  and  the  sons  of 
Keturah.  It  might  seem  vain  to  attempt  to 
discover,  at  the  distance  of  so  many  thousand 
years,  and  in  a  country  of  which  so  little  is 
known,  the  vestiges  of  these  ancient  nations. 
The  work  before  us  has  attempted  this  ditH- 
cult  task,  and  has  in  great  measure  succeeded, 
at  least  in  rendering  highly  probable  the  con- 
clusions at  which  the  author  has  arrived. 

The  peninsula  of  Arabia  is  chiefly  an  ele- 
vated desert  plain,  separated  frotn  the  sea 
coast  and  in  several  directions  intersected  by 
mountain  ranges,  which  feed  with  unfailing 
fountainsand  streams  the  adjacent  valleys,  and 
thus  impart  to  the  soil  an  extraordinary  fer- 
tility, which  produces  and  ripens  beneath  a 
tropical  sun,  the  choicest  productions  of  the 
globe.  The  simple  inhabitants  of  the  desert, 
whose   wandering  habits  remain   unchanged. 


id  whose  curse  is  upon  those  of  their  race 
who  sow,  and  reap,  and  plant  the  olive  and  |  this  peculiarity  in  the  race  of  Cush 


the  vine,  visit  these  fertile  regions  for  the 
sake  of  pasture  only,  unless  when  allured  to 
some  convenient  resting  place  for  that  great 
traffic  of  which  Arabia  has  always  been  one 
of  the  thoroughfares.  They  here  become 
merchants  and  seamen,  build  great  cities,  car- 
ry on  a  vast  trade,  and  accumulate  immense 
wealth,  which  they  lavish  on  all  the  indulgen- 
ces of  oriental  luxury.  Such  has  in  all  ages 
been  the  history  of  Arabia.  The  various 
tribes  preserve  their  names  and  lineage  with 
superstitious  fidelity — keep  up  their  ancestral 
feuds  of  the  patriarchal  times,  and  leave  the 
history  of  their  migrations  stamped  upon  the 
mountains  and  streams — the  springs  and  the 
rocky  harbours  of  their  land. 


Without  entering  into  details,  the  only  val- 
ue of  which — their  minuteness  and  particular- 
ity— would  unfit  them  for  the  pages  of  "  The 
Friend,"  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  our 
author  establishes,  in  the  iirst  place,  certain 
changes  and  transpositions  of  letters  and  syl- 
lables to  be  common  in  writing  Arabic  names 
— that  he  carefully  compares  the  geographic- 
al descriptions  of  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  Pliny,  and 
the  Arabian  geographers,  with  the  researches 
of  modern  times,  and  with  the  narratives  in 
the  Bible,  and  that  he  has  thus  rendered  it 
highly  probable  that  nearly  all  the  patriarch- 
al tribes  can  still  be  recognized  in  the  names 
borne  to  this  day  by  the  seats  of  their  migra- 
tions and  residence. 

lie  first  shows,  that  the  course  of  setlloment 
of  Cush,  the  son  of  Ham,  was  from  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  along  its  western  coast, 
and  following  the  southern  shore  of  Arabia  to 
the  straits  where  the  Asiatic  emigrants  cross- 
ed the  Red  Sea,  and  passed  along  and  down 
the  Nile  to  Egypt. 

The  name  of  Ham  is  found  in  the  letters 
Hammasum  of  Pliny,  a  portion  of  the  Arabian 
coast  on  the  Gulf  of  Ormuz,  near  the  site  of 
Muscat.  The  river  which  falls  into  the  gulf 
at  this  place  bears  the  name  of  Amnion,  pro 
ving  thus  the  probability  of  the  received  opin- 
ion which  holds  the  Jupiter  Amman  of  the 
Greeks  to  be  the  Ham  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  name  Cush  is  to  be  traced  in  various  lo- 
calities. The  Cushites  existed  as  a  nation  in 
the  time  of  Asa.  "  So  the  Lord  smote  the 
Cushites  before  Asa  and  before  Judali,  and 
the  Cushites  fled."  Arabia  is  called  in  Scrip- 
ture the  land  of  Cush,  and  the  word  translated 
Ethiopia  in  our  text,  should  in  several  places 
bo  rendered  Cushan,  there  being  two  Ethio- 
pias,  the  African  and  the  Asiatic,  and  the 
latter  being  identical  with  Arabia. 

"  Can  the  Ciishite  change  his  skin,  or  the 
leopard  his  spots?"  is  the  true  translation  of 
that  famous  passage.  And  we  find  not  only 
n  the  African,  but  in  the  Asiatic  Ethiopia, 

They 


are  distinguished  from  the  kindred  tribes  by 
the  dark  hue  of  their  skin.  Another  peculi- 
arity of  the  race  of  Seba,  a  son  of  Cush,  is 
pointed  out  by  the  prophet,  and  distinguishes 
the  people  who  inhabit  his  seats  to  the  present 
day:  "  the  merchandise  of  Cush,  and  the  Sa- 
beans,  men  of  stature,  shall  come  over  unto 
thee."  Of  a  tribe  of  Arabs  inhabiting  cen- 
tral and  eastern  Arabia,  the  traveller  Biirck- 
hardt  says,  the  Dowaser  Arabs  are  said  to  be 
very  tall  men,  and  almost  black.  The  Arabs 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  according  to  Col.  Ches- 
ney,  are  a  fine  race  of  men,  remarkable  for 
lofty  stature  and  dark  coinplexions,  in  both 
respects  differing  materially  from  the  tribes 
on  the  Arabian  Gulf 


In  this  manner,  and  by  the  singular  identity 
of  the  Scripture,  the  Arabic,  classical,  and 
modern  names  of  tribes  and  places,  it  is  con- 
clusively shown  that  the  race  of  Ham  passed 
from  Assyria  into  Africa  by  the  way  of  the 
sea-coast — that  the  nations  of  the  race  of  .lok- 
tan  spread  south-westward  in  like  manner,  but 
by  a  more  inland  route;  while  the  races  of 
Esau,  of  IshmacI,  and  of  the  children  of  Ke- 
turah, migrated  eastward  and  southward  from 
the  country  between  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Asphaltic  Lake.  Wherever  these 
tribes  spread,  they  maintained  with  the  great- 
est fidelity  their  traditions  and  their  manners, 
their  hereditary  hatreds  and  friendships, — 
which  even  now,  at  the  distance  of  four  thou- 
sand years,  continue  to  animate  them. 

The  most  novel  and  interesting  part  of  the 
work,  is,  however,  the  unlooked-for  light 
which  the  author  has  been  able  to  throw  upon 
the  inscriptions  in  an  unknown  character 
found  along  the  sea  coast  of  Southern  Arabia. 
The  existence  of  these  inscriptions  has  long 
been  known,  and  it  was  partly  with  a  view  of 
examining  them,  that  the  voyage  of  the  elder 
Niebuhr  was  undertaken.  He  did  not  reach 
the  districts  in  which  they  are  found,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  year  18.34,  that  the  officers  of 
the  Palinurus,  a  surveying  ship  in  the  servici; 
of  the  East  India  Company,  discovered  and 
copied  them. 

These  inscriptions  are  at  the  ruins  of  [lisn 
Gorab,  near  Aden,  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Arabia  Felix,  where  they  are  deeply  engra- 
ven on  the  smoothed  and  solid  rock  ;  and  at 
Nahab  el  Hajar,  where  they  are  cut  over  the 
entrance  to  a  temple.  These  ruins  bear  every 
mark  of  the  highest  antiquity,  having  the 
same  inclination  of  the  walls,  the  same  form 
of  entrance,  and  the  same  flat  roof  of  stones, 
which  distinguish  the  oldest  monuments  of 
Egypt.  In  all  the  inscriptions,  the  size, 
depth,  and  regularity  of  the  letters,  bespeak  a 
skill  and  care  in  the  execution,  which  has  en- 
abled them  to  hid  defiance  to  the  ravages  of 
time. 

Although  the  characters  in  which  these  in- 
scriptions are  written,  are  now  unknown,  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  tiiat  the  language  is  the 
antient  Ilamyaritic — one  of  the  original  dia- 
lects of  Arabia — which  fell  into  disuse  when 
the  other  dialect,  that  of  the  Koreisb,  came 
into  general  use  with  the  spread  of  Islamism. 
After  these  inscriptions  had  been  sent  to 
Europe  and  dispersed  among  scholars,  several 
vain  attempts  were  made  to  decipher  them. 
A  happy  thought  put  our  author  in  possession 
of  the  key,  which  enabled  him  to  unfohl  their 
mysteries.  Among  the  works  of  the  learned 
orientalist  Albert  Schultens,  is  a  collection  of 
the  ancient  monuments  of  Arabia,  one  of  which 
with  tbofoUowinn;  tillo,  ari-estcd  his  atlenlicju  ; 
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''  Two  most  ancient  poems,  found  in  Arabia 
Felix,  on  the  marble  of  ruined  towers,  on  the 
shore  of  Hadraniant  near  the  emporium 
Aden." 

These  inscriptions  are  stated  to  have  been 
discovered  in  the  reign  of  the  Caliph  Moawy- 
iah,  about  the  year  660.  The  position  as- 
signed to  thera  near  Aden,  corresponds  with 
that  of  Hisn  Gorab.  It  is  stated  that  at  the 
time  of  their  Mahometan  discovery  tiie  towers 
had  long  been  in  ruins,  and  that  the  Arabs  of 
the  country  referred  them  to  the  time  of  the 
Adites,  the  heroic  age  of  Arabia. 

Struck  with  the  coincidence  above  men- 
tioned, and  with  the  apparent  similarity  in  the 
length  and  number  of  the  lines  in  each,  our 
author  conceived  that  the  two  were  identical. 
He  therefore  again  sat  himself  down  to  the 
investigation.  If  these  inscriptions  were  of 
the  age  implied  by  the  Arabic  translation  in 
Schultens,  the  characters  in  which  they  are 
written,  must,  in  all  probability,  be  the  oldest 
alphabet  in  the  world  ;  while,  if  these  could 
be  deciphered,  an  Arabic  lexicon  would  enable 
him  to  ascertain  their  meaning.  Carefully 
comparing  the  letters  with  the  oldest  known 
alphabets,  the  ancient  form  of  the  Hebrew  or 
Samaritan,  and  with  the  oldest  Ethiopic,  he 
observed  a  great  resemblance  of  several  of 
the  letters  to  one  or  the  other  of  these.  He 
concluded  their  power  must  be  the  same,  and 
became  at  length,  by  these  means,  furnished 
with  a  sulTicient  number  of  these  elements  to 
try  experiments  on  the  inscription.  By  refer- 
ence to  an  Arabic  and  Hamyaritic  lexicon, 
he  found  that  his  conjecture  was  right, 
and  he  thus,  step  by  step,  was  enabled  to 
ascertain  the  power  of  the  other  letters, 
and  to  prove  that  the  poem  in  Schultens 
was  a  literal  version  of  the  inscription  at 
Hasn  Ciorab  !  The  history  of  Egyptian 
discovery  contains  no  coincidence  more 
strange,  or  conjecture  more  felicitous. 

The  following  are  three  of  these  inscrip- 
tions.    No.  2  is  not  an  alphabetic  writing. 
No.  1. 

1  Wc  dwelt  living  long-  luxuriantly  in  the  zcncnas  of 

this  spacious  mansion  ;  our  condition  exempt  from 
misfortune  and  adversity.  Rolled  in  tlirough  our 
channel 

2  The  sea,   swelling  against  our    castle    with    angry 

surge;  our  fountains  flowed,  with  murmuring  full, 
above 

3  The  lofty  palms;  whose  keepers  planted  dry  dates  in 

our  valley  date-grounds ;  they  sowed  the  arid  rice. 

4  Wc  hunted  the  mountain  gouts,  and  the  young  hares, 

with  gins  and  snares ;  beguiling,  as  we  drew  forth 
the  fislies. 

5  We  walked  with  slow  proud  gait,  in  needle-worke<l 

many-coloured  silk  vestments,  in  whole  silks,  in 
grass-green  chequered  robes, 
C  Over  us  presided  kings  far  removed  from  baseness, 
and  stern  chustiscrs  of  reprobate  and  wicked  men. 
They  noted  down  for  us,  according  to  the  doctrine 
of(llud)  Hebcr, 

7  Good  judgments,  written  in  a  book  to  be  kept;  and 

wc  proclaimed  our  belief  in  miracles,  in  the  resur- 
rection, in  the  return  into  the  nostrils  of  the  breath 
of  life. 

8  Made  an  inroad,  robbers',  and  would  do  us  violence  ; 

collectively  we  rode  forth,  ....  we  and  our  gene- 
rous youth,  .  .  .  with  stilVand  sharp-pointed  spears; 
rushing  onward 

9  Proud    champions   of  our  families   and    our  wives; 

fighting  valiantly,  upon  coursers  with  long  necks, 
dun-coloured,  iron-gruy,  and  bright  buy, 

10  With  our  swords  still  wounding  and  piercing  our 


adversaries  ;   until   charging   home,   we  conquered 
and  crushed  this  refuse  of  mankind. 

No.  3. 
With  hostile  hate,  the  men  of  crime 
We  assailed  :  onward  rushed 
Our  horses,  and  trampled  them  under  foot. 

No.  4. 

1  Divided  into  parts,  and  inscribed  from  riglit  to  left, 

and   marked  with  points  this  song  of  triumph,  Sa- 
rash  and  Dzerah. 

2  Transpierced  and  hunted  down   and   covered  their 

faces  with  blackness,  Aws  tlie  Beni  Ac. 

"  The  last  line,"  says  Foster,  "  revealed  at 
once  the  awful  antiquity  of  the  whole  of  these 
inscriptions.  Aws  (after  the  name  of  their 
forefather  Aws  or  Uz,  the  grandson  of  Shem 
and  great-grandson  of  Noah)  being  the  primi- 
tive patronymic  of  the  famous  lost  tribe  of 
Ad! 

"  It  is  equally  impossible  to  express  or  for- 
get the  feelings  of  awful  interest  and  solemn 
emotion  with  which  I  now  found  myself  pene- 
trating into  the  'cunabula  gentium:'  con- 
versing, as  it  were,  with  the  immediate  de- 
scendants of  Shem  and  Noah,  not  through  the 
doubtful  medium  of  ancient  history,  or  the 
dim  light  of  Oriental  tradition,  but  in  their 
own  records  of  their  own  annals,  '  graven 
with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock  for- 
ever !' 

"  It  is  the  just  maxim  of  Brucker,  that  un- 
less there  be  some  special  cause  to  the  con- 
trary, every  nation  is  to  be  believed  in  its  ac- 
counts of  its  own  origin.  That  this  maxim 
holds  eminently  true  of  the  Arab  tribes,  the 
present  work  aflbrds  abundant  witness.  But 
if  there  be  any  faith  due  to  the  traditional 
history  of  Arabia,  if  there  be  any  portion  of 
the  ancient  Arabs,  upon  whose  origin,  course, 
and  extinction,  there  is  universal  national  con- 
sent, that  tradition  is  the  one  here  in  ques- 
tion, and  that  people  the  lost  tribe  of  Ad.  The 
Mahometan  account  of  this  primeval  people 
is  thus  given  by  Mr.  Sale.  '  The  tribe  of 
Ad  were  descended  from  Ad,  the  son  of  Aws, 
the  son  of  Aram,  the  son  of  Shem,  the  son  of 
Noah  ;  who  after  the  confusion  of  tongues 
settled  in  Al  Akkaf,  or  the  winding  sands  in 
the  province  of  Hadramant ;  where  his  poste- 
rit)'  greatly  multiplied.  The  descendants  of 
Ad,  in  process  of  time,  falling  from  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God  into  idolatry,  God  sent 
the  prophet  Hud  (who  is  generally  agreed  to 
be  Ilebor,  whom  the  Jews  acknowlcdjie  to 
have  been  a  great  prophet)  to  preach  to,  and 
reclaim  them.  But  they  refusing  to  acknow- 
ledge his  mission,  or  to  obey  him,  God  sent  a 
hot  and  sutfocating  wind,  which  blew  seven 
nights  and  eight  days  together;  and  entering 
at  their  nostrils,  passed  through  their  bodies, 
and  destroyed  them  all,  a  very  few  only  ex- 
cepted, who  had  believed  in  Hud,  and  retired 
with  him  to  another  place.  .  .  .  Before  the 
Adites  wore  thus  severely  punished,  (lod,  to 
humble  them  and  incline  them  to  hear  his 
prophet,  alllicted  them  with  a  drought  for  four 
years  ;  so  that  all  their  cattle  perished,  and 
themselves  were  very  near  it.' 

"  In  this  narrative,  when  the  chalT  only  of 
the  Koran  is  winnowed  from  the  wheat  of 
Arabian  tradition,  (the  fact  is  equally  certain 
and  surprising,)  wc  havo  tlio  very  substance 


of  what  is  recorded  of  themselves  by  the  lost 
Adites,  in  the  two  rock-graven  inscriptions 
preserved  by  Nova'iri ;  one  of  which  only,  the 
earlier,  has  as  yet  been  discovered  at  Hisn 
Gorab.  These  monuments,  indeed,  neither 
make  mention  of  the  prophet  Heber's  personal 
mission  to  the  Adites,  nor  speak  of  him  as  a 
contemporary  ;  but  the  earlier  inscription  re- 
cords the  substance  of  this  tradition,  when  it 
states,  that  the  tribe  of  Aws  was  instructed  in 
the  great  truths  of  revealed  religion  by  their 
own  kings,  in  conformity  with  the  doctrine  of 
Hud  or  Heber.  Again,  both  monuments  are 
silent  altogether  on  the  subject  of  the  miracu- 
lous wind  ;  but  the  second  stands  a  contempo- 
rary record  of  that  drought  and  famine  of  four 
years,  in  which,  according  to  the  universal 
tradition  of  the  Arabs,  the  whole  tribe  of  Ad 
perished  so  utterly,  that  in  the  words  of  the 
inscription  itself,  'neither  foot  nor  hoof  re- 
mained.' " 

The  second  of  these  inscriptions,  as  pre- 
served by  Novairi,  is  as  follows,  and  its  au- 
thenticity will  scarcely  be  doubted  after  the 
wonderful  identification  of  the  first. 

1  Wc  dwelt  at  ease  in  this  castle  a  long  tract  of  time, 

nor  had  we  a  desire  but  for  the  region,  Lord  of  the 
vineyard. 

2  Hundreds  of  camels  returned  to  ns  each  dtiy  at  even- 

ing, their  eye  pleasant  to  behold  in  their  resting 
places. 

3  And  twice  the  number  of  our  camels  were  onr  sheep, 

in  comeliness   like  white  does ;  and  also  the  slow 
moving  kine. 

4  We  dwelt  in  this  castle  seven  years  of  good  life — 

how  difficult  from  memory  its  description  ! 

5  Then   came  years   barren  and  burnt   up;  when  one 

evil  year  had  passed  away,  llicre  came  another  to 
•    succeed  it. 

6  And  we    became   as  though  we  had  never  seen  a 

glimpse  of  good.     They  died;  and  neither  hoof  nor 
foot  remained. 

7  Thus  fares  it  with  him   who  renders  not  thanks  to 

God  ;  his   footsteps  fail   not  to  be   blotted  out  from 
his  dwelling. 

These  inscriptions  are  certainly  among  the 
oldest,  if  not  the  very  oldest  writings  extant  ; 
and  the  proof  they  contain  of  the  elevated 
character  and  belief  of  these  patriarchal  races 
is  of  the  highest  value  and  interest. 

The  extraordinary  discovery  of  the  very 
original  inscription  itself,  gives  a  value  before 
unknown  to  the  traditional  accounts  of  the 
Arabs,  and  will  render  interesting  the  follow- 
ing most  curious  relation,  which  is  given  by 
the  traveller  Pococke. 

"  Ebn  Hesham  relates  that  a  flood  of  rain 
laid  bare  to  view  a  sepulchre  in  Yemen,  in 
which  lay  a  woman,  having  on  her  nock  seven 
collars  of  pearls  ;  and  on  her  hands  and  her 
feet  bracelets,  and  ankle  rings,  and  armlets, 
seven  on  each  ;  and  on  every  finger  a  ring,  in 
which  was  set  a  jewel  of  great  price;  and  at 
her  head  a  coffer,  filled  with  treasure,  and  a 
tablet,  with  this  inscription  : 

In  thy  name,  O  God,  the  God  of  Hamyar. 

1  I,  Tajah,  the  daughter  of  Dzu  Shefar,  sent  my  stew- 

ard to  Joseph, 

2  And  he  delaying  to  return  to  me  ;  I  sent  my  hand- 

maid, 

3  With  u  measure  of  silver  to  bring  back  a  measure  of 

Hour  ; 

4  And  not  being  able  to  procure  it,  I  sent  her  with  a 

?ncasurc  of  gold. 

5  And  not  being  able  to  procure  it,  I   tent  her  with  a 

measure  of  pearls. 
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6  And  not  being  able  to  procure  it,  I  commanded  them 

to  be  ground  ; 

7  And  finding  no  profit  in  that,  I  am  shut  up  here. 

S  Whosoever  may   hear  of  me,  let  them  commiserate 
me. 

9  And  should  any  woman  adorn  herself  with  an  orna- 

ment, 

10  From  my  ornaments,  let  her  die  by  no  other  death 
than  my  deatli. 

It  is  easy  to  be  sceptical  about  tlie  above 
inscription  ;  but  the  couiitry  in  which  it  was 
alleged  to  be  found,  was  the  seat  of  the  Ham- 
yaritic  power,  and  there  is  no  greater  impro- 
bability in  its  being  truth,  than  there  was  in 
the  truth  of  the  poem  copied  from  the  rock  at 
Hisn  Gorab,  previously  ^to  the  discovery  of 
the  original  itself. 


Kindness. — The  humble  current  of  little 
kindiiesses,  which,  though  but  a  creeping 
streamlet,  yet  incessantly  flows,  although  it 
glides  in  silent  secresy  within  the  domestic 
walls  and  along  the  walks  of  private  life,  and 
makes  neither  appearance  nor  noise  in  the 
world,  proves  in  the  end  a  more  copious  tri- 
bute into  the  store  of  human  comfort  and  feli- 
city, than  any  sudden  and  transient  Hood  of 
detatched  beauty,  however  ample,  that  may 
rush  into  it  with  a  mighty  sound. —  Fawcett. 

Curdling  of  Milk. — The  coagulation  of 
railk  under  the  influence  of  a  simple  wet  mem- 
brane is  a  phenomenon  so  remarkable,  and  so 
difficult  to  explain,  that  we  need  not  wonder 
at  the  attention  it  has  excited.  Experiments 
have  been  made  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
the  effect  on  the  membrane  itself.  Among 
these  a  very  curious  one  is  due  to  Berzelius  ; 
he  relates  that  he  took  a  bit  of  the  lining  of  a 
calf's  stomach,  washed  it  clean,  dried  it  as 
completely  as  possible,  weighed  it  carefully, 
put  it  into  eighteen  hundred  times  its  weight 
in  milk,  and  heated  the  whole  to  120  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  After  some  little  time  coagula- 
tion was  complete.  He  then  removed  the 
membrane,  washed,  dried,  and  once  more 
weighed  it  ;  the  loss  amounted  to  rather  more 
than  one-seventeenth  of  the  whole.  Accord- 
ing to  this  experiment,  one  part  of  the  active 
matter  dissolved  from  the  membrane  had  co- 
agulated about  thirty  thousand  of  milk. — 
Fownes's  Chemical  Prize  Essay. 

For  "The  Friend." 
THE  LAND  OF  ISRAEL. 

(Continued  from  page  59.) 

Section  4,  is  concerning  the  South  Border. 

"  Having  passed  far  beyond  Dan  in  search 
of  the  northern  frontier,  it  is  not  at  Beersheba 
that  we  are  to  look  for  that  of  the  south.  Yet 
here  again  the  conflicting  opinion  has  to  be 
met,  that  Israel  hath  no  other  boundaries  than 
those  of  old;  and  the  bounds  that  were  set  on 
the  south,  as  those  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
Israelites  when  they  entered  Canaan,  have 
been  held  as  identified  with  the  utmost  limits 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

"  But  not  only  did  the  sentence  go  forth 
against  the  Israelites,  when  they  proved  faith- 
less in  the  covenant,  and  when  they  were  slack 
to  go  iu  and  possess  the  laud,  that  the  Lord 


would  no  more  drive  out  their  enemies  before 
them,  but  their  prescribed  borders  on  their 
first  entrance  were  not  tiie  same  as  those 
which  the  promises  of  God  have  set  around 
their  final  and  everlasting  inheritance.  Am- 
mon  and  Moab,  beyond  Jordan  and  the  Dead 
Sea,  lay  to  the  south  of  the  trans-Jordanic 
tribes.  Concerning  the  south  boundary  of  the 
other  tribes,  it  it  thus  written.  '  The  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  command  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them,  when  ye 
come  unto  the  land  of  Canaan,  then  your  south 
quarter  shall  be  from  the  wilderness  of  Zin 
along  by  the  coast  of  Edom,  and  your  south 
border  shall  be  the  outmost  coast  of  the  Salt 
Se.\  eastward,  and  your  border  shall  turn  from 
the  south  to  the  ascent  of  Akrabbim,  and  pass 
on  to  Zin  ;  and  the  going  forth  thereof  shall 
be  from  the  south  to  Kadcshbamea,'  &,c. 
(Numb,  xxxiv.  1-4.) 

"  The  salt  sea,  the  outermost  coast  of  which 
anciently  formed  a  boundary  on  the  south,  is 
doubtless  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  vale  of  Siddim. 
(Genesis,  xiv.  3.)  When  the  Israelites  passed 
the  Jordan,  '  the  waters  that  came  down  to- 
wards the  sea  of  the  plain,  even  the  salt  sea, 
failed,'  (Joshua,  iii.  16,)  &;c.  The  whole 
land  of  Edom  was  thus  excluded,  and  the  bor- 
der was  then  set  at  the  distance  of  at  least  a 
degtee  and  a  half  of  latitude,  or,  in  a  line  di- 
rectly north,  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from 
the  nearest  point  of  the  Red  Sea,  by  which  the 
Lord  had  promised  to  set  the  bounds  of  Israel. 
"  Joshua  recorded  the  words  of  the  Lord 
touching  the  southern  border  of  the  land,  when 
the  Israelites  under  the  law  entered  Canaan. 
Ezekiel  records  that  which  the  Lord  hath 
said,  in  declaring  what  are  the  borders  where- 
by Israel  shall  inherit  the  land,  concerning 
which  the  Lord  lifted  up  his  hand  unto  their 
fathers.  And  the  south  side  soutliward,  from 
Tamar  even  unto  the  waters  of  strife  in  Ka- 
desh,  the  river  to  the  great  sea.  (Ezek.  xlvii. 
19.) 

"  That  Kadesh  lay  to  the  sovtk  of  Edom, 
may  be  clear  from  those  passages  of  Scripture, 
in  which  it  is  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the 
Red  Sea.  Kadesh  was  the  intermediate  sta- 
tion between  Ezion-gaber  and  Mount  Hor,  as 
the  multitudinous  hosts  of  Israel  advanced  to 
the  sotith  border  of  Edom.  '  The;/  removed 
from  Ezion-gaber,  and  pitched  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Zin,  which  is  Kadesh.  And  they  re- 
moved from  Kadesh,  and  pitched  in  Mount 
Hor,  in  the  edge  of  the  land  of  Edom.''  (Numb, 
xxxiii.  36,  37.)  And  after  their  long  wander- 
ings in  the  desert  had  ended,  and  the  time  had 
come  when  the  Edomites  dared  no  longer  re- 
fuse them  a  passage  through  their  coast,  their 
departure  from  Kadesh  is  thus  narrated  : — '  So 
ye  abode  in  Kadesh  many  days.  Then  we 
turned,  and  took  our  journey  into  the  wilder- 
ness, by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  the  Lord 
spake  unto  me ;  and  we  compassed  Mount 
Seir  many  days.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto 
me,  saying,  ye  have  compassed  this  mountain 
long  enough  :  turn  you  northward,  and  com- 
mand thou  the  people,  saying,  ye  are  to  pass 
through  the  coast  of  your  brethren,  the  chil- 
dren of  Esau,  which  dwell  in  Seir,  and  they 
shall  be  afraid  of  you  :  meddle  not  with  them.' 
&c.  (Dcut.  i.  46;  ii.   1-5.)     From   Kadesh 


they  took  their  journey  by  the  way  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  they  passed  northward  (or  from  the 
south)  through  the  coast  of  the  Edomites. 
And  the  same  journey,  when  over,  is  thus  de- 
scribed : — 'When  wc  passed  by  from  our 
brethren,  the  children  of  Esau,  which  dwelt  ia 
Seir,  through  the  way  of  the  plain  from  Elath 
and  from  Ezion-gaber,  we  turned  and  passed 
by  the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  Moab.'  (Dcut. 
ii.  8.) 

"  There  is  thus  a  perfect  accordance  between 
the  exclusion  of  Edom  at  a  time  when  the 
children  of  Judah  were  not  to  receive  so  much 
as  a  foot-breadth  of  that  land — and  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Dead  Sea  for  their  border  ; 
and  also,  on  the  other  hand,  between  the  pro- 
photic  annunciation  that  Edom  shall  be  a  pos- 
session, and  the  promise  that  the  Lord  will 
set  their  bounds — not  as  of  old,  by  the  Dead 
Sea — but  by  the  Red  Sea.  There  is,  too,  a 
strictly  analogous  diversity  betwixt  the  inheri- 
tance of  Israel  with  Beersheba  for  its  southern 
extremity,  and  the  kingdom  of  Solomon,  with 
Ezion-gaber  as  his  port,  on  the  journeying  of 
the  Israelites  from  Kadesh  by  the  way  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  of  the  plain  from  Eloth  and 
Ezion-gaber.  Edom  was  tributary  to  David 
and  to  Solomon,  and  owned  their  supremacy. 
But  great  as  was  the  glory  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  then,  it  only  prefigured  a  greater,  and 
the  kingdom  yet  to  be  restored,  cannot  be  cir- 
cumscribed by  narrower  bounds,  or  acknow- 
ledge as  its  own,  on  the  south  any  more  than 
on  the  north,  the  ancient  border  of  Judah  or  of 
Dan. 

"  Thus  obviously  the  future  and  actual  allo- 
cation of  the  tribes,  when,  under  the  everlast- 
ing covenant,  they  shall  inherit  the  land,  is 
altogether  dilTerent  from  that  which  subsisted 
at  a  time  when  they  were  expressly  prohibited 
from  occupying,  as  their  own,  the  smallest 
portion  of  the  lands  of  Edom,  or  Moab,  or 
Amnion,  whose  territories  are  as  expressly 
and  ultimately  assigned  to  them,  as  included 
in  the  promises. 

"Joshua,  who  held  forth  the  law  like  an  iron 
rod,  spake  not  concerning  the  borders  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  as  did  Ezekiel  the  prophet, 
wlio,  as  a  herald,  bore  the  banner  of  a  better 
covenant.  In  Joshua's  days,  seven  tribes,  or 
more  than  half  of  Israel,  had  not  received 
their  inheritance.  That  of  Judah  was  planted 
as  its  lot  was  cast,  on  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  land  which  was  then  assigned  them.  No 
other  tribe  lay  between  it  and  the  coast  of 
Edom,  or  the  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  to 
the  south  of  which  the  restricted  border  of 
Israel  did  not  pass.  But  when  the  twelve 
tribes  shall  all  inherit  the  land,  and  each  have 
its  portion,  the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  ac- 
cording to  the  covenant  of  God  with  their 
Withers,  the  lot  shall  not  bo  cast  as  on  their 
first  entrance  into  Canaan,  but  beyond  its 
bounds,  as  well  as  including  all  the  land  of  the 
Canaanites  ;  every  tribe  shall  possess  its  in- 
heritance as  that  of  each  has  been  appointed, 
successively  from  north  to  south,  and  extend- 
in"-  from  east  to  west,  as  the  Lord  himself  has 
assifned  them.  Judah  is  his  lawgiver,  and 
shall  still  inherit  Jerusulom.  But  the  king- 
dom shall  be  rent  no  more.  And  the  portion 
of  Judah  has  its  appointed  place,  not  on  the 
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outskirts  of  the  other  tribes,  but  rather  in  the| 
centre,  with  six  tribes  to  the  north,  and  fivej 
to  the  south.  Of  its  relative  position  in  re-, 
gard  to  the  last  of  these,  we  read,  '  The  bor-| 
der  of  Judah  from  the  east  side  to  the  west 
side,  &;c.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  tribes,  from 
the  east  side  to  the  west  side,  Benjamin  shall 
have  a  portion.  And  by  the  border  of  Ben- 
jamin, from  the  east  side  unto  the  west  side, 
Simeon  shall  have  a  portion.  And  by  the  bor- 
der of  Simeon,  from  the  east  side  unto  the 
west  side,  Zebulon  shall  have  a  portion.  And 
by  the  border  of  Zebulon,  from  the  east  side 
unto  the  west  side,  Gad  a  portion.  And  by 
the  border  of  Gad,  at  the  south  side  southward, 
the  border  shall  bo  even  from  Taniar  unto  the 
waters  of  strife  in  Kadesh,  and  to  the  river  to- 
ward the  great  sea.  This  is  the  land  which 
ye  shall  divide  by  lot,  unto  the  tribes  of  Israel 
for  inheritance,  and  these  are  their  portions, 
saith  the  Lord  God.'  (Ezekiel,  xlviii.  23-29.) 

"But  the  fixing  of  the  south  border  of  the 
land  respects  not  these  regions  alone,  or  the 
length  of  the  land  of  Edom,  against  which  the 
sentence  of  desolation  has  gone  forth  ;  but,  by 
the  extension  of  the  bounds  of  Israel  from  the 
Dead  Sea,  as  they  were  fixed  in  the  covenant 
made  under  the  law,  to  the  Red  Sea,  by  which 
they  shall  be  set, — an  equal  space  to  that  of 
the  ditPerence  of  latitude  between  these  seas,  is 
thereby  included  from  north  to  south,  through- 
out all  the  breadth  of  the  land,  where  it  is 
measured    by   more  than   a    thousand    miles. 

"  The  separate  portions  of  each  and  all  of 
the  tribes  of  Israel,  as  appointed  by  the  Lord, 
but  never  yet  possessed  for  a  day,  beginning 
from  the  north,  extend  successively,  in  obvi- 
ously parallel  departments,  from  the  east  side 
to  the  west  side,  till  the  boundary  line  of  the 
last  passes  through  Kadesh,  and  touches  the 
Red  Sea.  Were  the  site  of  that  town  mid- 
way between  that  of  Ezion-gaber  and  Mount 
Hor,  as  its  intermediate  station  might  indi- 
cate, still  a  line  from  east  to  west  passing 
through  it,  would  touch  the  northern  point  of 
the  Gulf  of  Suez,  on  the  one  side,  before  reach- 
ing the  Nile,  and  that  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
upon  the  other,  where  the  Euphrates  enters 
it.  But  situated  as  Kadesh  was,  to  the  south 
of  Edom,  and  journeying  as  Israel  did  from 
thence,  at  the  command  of  the  Lord,  by  the 
way  of  the  Red  Sea,  through  the  way  of  the 
plain  fi'om  Elath,  and  from  Ezion-gaber  on 
the  Elanilic  gulf  of  that  sea,  the  latter  town, 
which  was  a  port  of  Solomon's,  may  rightful- 
ly pertain  to  the  kingdom  to  be  restored  to 
Israel,  and  form  the  border  of  the  inheritance, 
or  the  bounds  by  which  they  were  set.  And 
within  such  bounds,  extending  in  all  the  lati- 
tude which  the  Lord  has  given  them,  who 
can  tell  how  many  thousands  of  the  seed  of 
Jacob  shall  find  ample  space  in  the  five  por- 
tions south  of  that  of  Judah,  when  the  word 
of  tho  Lord  to  Abraham  shall  he  fullilled,  and 
tlie  rircr  of  Egypt  to  the  f^reat  sea,  and  the 
river  Euphrates,  be  tho  borders  of  tho  iidieri- 
tancc  of  Israel. 

"  As  the  south  border  cannot  conic  short  of 
tho  Red  Sea,  by  which  the  Lord  hath  set  it, 
HO  neither,  in  passing  from  tho  cast  sido  to 
Iho  west  side,  can  it  come  short  of  the  west 
bank  of  the  Eujilirates. 


"  There  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  in  the 
respective  latitudes  of  the  northern  extremi- 
ties of  the  Red  Sea  and  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
into  which  the  Euphrates  flows.  Suez  is  .30- 
10',  Ailah  29=  33',  on  the  shore  of  the  Elan- 
tic  Gulf.  The  Euphrates  enters  the  Persian 
Gulf  in  latitude  30°.  (Map  in  Ainsworth's 
Assyria.) 

"The  reader,  directing  his  eye  across  the 
map,  may  thus  point  out  for  himself  the  boun- 
ding line  along  the  south  side  of  Israel's  in- 
heritance. 

"  Though  not  essential  to  our  subject,  the 
remark  may  here  be  pardonable,  that,  while 
upon  the  north  a  mountain  range,  rising  like 
a  lofty  wall,  divides  the  inheritance  of  Israel 
from  the  land  of  the  Gentiles,  and  sets  a  most 
conspicuous  barrier  between  them,  nothing  but 
an  ideal  line,  though  well  defined,  passes 
along  the  open  southern  frontier.  But,  un- 
like the  other,  that  line  separates  between 
none  but  the  seed  of  Abraham  ;  and  the  Lord 
has  not  placed  a  mountainous  barrier,  or  any 
other  there.  The  covenant  has  respect  to 
the  time  when  Hagar's  son  shall  be  brought 
back  to  Abraham's  house — the  household  of 
the  faithful — though  not  to  Israel's  peculiar 
heritage.  The  children  of  the  bond-woman, 
in  bondage  no  longer,  shall  rejoice  together 
with  the  free.  Kedar  and  Nebaioth  were 
sons  of  Ishmael.  And  concerning  Israel, 
wlien  returned  unto  their  God,  and  to  the  land 
which  He  hath  given  them,  it  is  said,  '  All 
the  focks  of  Kedar  shall  be  gathered  togeth- 
er unto  thee,  the  rams  of  Nebaioth  shall  min- 
ister vnto  thee  ;  they  shall  come  up  with  ac- 
ceptance on  mine  altar,  and  1  will  glorify 
the  house  of  my  glory.'  (Isaiah  Ix.  7.)  \\'hen 
the  promise  was  given  that  the  everlasting 
covenant  would  be  established  with  Isaac,  it 
was  not  in  vain  that  Abraham  prayed  unto 
God, — '  O  that  Ishmael  may  live  before  thee  !' 
For  the  answer  was  given, — '  as  for  Ishinael, 
I  have  heard  thee.  Behold  I  have  blessed 
him,  and  I  will  make  him  fruitful,  and  will 
multiply  him  exceedingly  ;  twelve  princes 
shall  he  beget,  and  I  will  make  him  a  great 
nation.'  (Gen.  xvii.  20.)  The  promise  of  the 
Lord  was  not  forgotten,  though  Hagar  and 
her  son, — types  of  their  descendants  through 
many  ages, — were  cast  out  to  wander  in  the 
wilderness.  The  Arabs  boast  of  their  des- 
cent from  Ishmael,  as  do  the  Israelites  of 
theirs  from  Jacob.  Abraham  was  their  com- 
mon father;  and  as  descended  from  him  they 
are  all  brethren.  Hitherto  the  fate  of  the 
Arab  has  been  strikingly  prophetic,  as  was 
the  character  of  Ishmael,  as  given  by  the  an- 
gel of  the  Lord  before  his  birth,  a  wild  man, 
whose  hand  was  against  every  man,  and  eve- 
ry man's  hand  against  him.  But  the  prophetic 
word  did  not  stop  with  the  enunciation  of  the 
character  of  his  wild  and  warlike  race.  A 
blessing  follows  it,  more  in  consonance  with 
the  blessing  of  the  Lord  on  Ishmael.  The 
continued  independence  of  his  descendants, 
marked  as  it  has  been,  instead  of  being,  as 
as  heretofore  accounted,  the  sole  completion 
of  tho  promise,  may  prove  but  secondary,  as 
preparatory  (o  its  full  accomplishment,  when 
the  very  words,  in  which  the  blessing  to  both 
the  sons  of  Abraham  shall  themselves  tell,  in 


the  simplicity  of  truth,  their  full  significancy, 
and  even  as  Israel's  seed  shall  possess  the  land, 
Ishmael's — their  wildness  and  their  wan- 
derings ceased,  and  the  desert  itself  a  desert 
no  more — shall  dwell  in  the  presence  of  their 
brethren.  (Gen.  xvi.  12.)  And  thus  it  is,  we 
may  warrantably  say,  that  on  the  south  bor- 
der, where  they  meet,  there  is  no  barrier  be- 
tween them — no  physical  obstacle  in  the  way, 
when  all  moral  obstacles  shall  be  removed,  t»  j 
hinder  the  flocks  of  Nebaioth  and  of  Kedar  I 
from  going  freely — without  either  a  mountain 
range  or  a  stream  to  be  passed,  as  on  the  oth- 
er sides — as  an  ofiering  unto  the  Lord,  into 
the  land  of  Israel.  That  the  brotherly  cove- 
nant was  broken  between  Jacob  and  Esau,  the 
desolation  of  Edom  shall  tell  forever.  But 
that  it  never  was  broken  between  Isaac  and 
Ishmael,  the  free  ingress  and  egress  to  each 
other's  lands,  may  be  as  enduring  a  memorial. 
"  When  Abraham  dwelt  in  Alesopolamia, 
God  said  unto  him.  Get  thee  into  a  land  thai 
1  will  show  thee.  He  heard,  believed,  and 
went.  When  Isaac's  name,  a  year  before  his 
birth,  was  told  him  by  the  Lord,  and  the  pro- 
mise made  with  him,  the  pitying  father  pled 
for  the  son  he  already  had,  and  whom  he 
loved ;  and  Ishmael  too  was  blessed  ;  the 
prayer  was  heard  that  he  might  live  before 
the  Lord.  Abraham,  in  sending  Hagar  away, 
took  bread  and  a  bottle  of  water,  and  put  it  on 
her  shoulder.  Thus  she  departed,  and  going 
soiithicard,  wandered  in  the  wilderness  of 
Beersheba.  (Gen.  xxi.  14.)  Ker  seed,  ac- 
cording to  the  word  of  the  angel,  has  multi- 
plied exceedingly,  that  it  cannot  be  numbered 
for  multitude.  (Gen.  xvi.  10.)  Abraham 
himself,  individually,  has  a  blessing  in  the 
covenant,  distinct  from  the  promise  of  the  in- 
heritance to  his  seed  ;  and  spiritual  blessings, 
not  limited  to  any  race,  but  branching  forth  in 
rich  fruitfulness  to  all,  are  also  involved  in  it, 
as  they  formed  its  final  end.  Of  these  it  is 
not  our  present  province  to  speak.  But  stand- 
ing on  the  southern  portion  of  Israel,  between 
the  families  of  Abraham's  two  sons,  as  they 
shall  yet  be  seen  by  a  world  blessed  in  the 
seed  of  Isaac,  whoso  blind  as  not  to  perceive 
how  rich  is  the  promise  to  faith,  and  the  an- 
swer to  prayer  ?  The  river  of  Egypt  to  the 
sea,  its  shores  to  the  entrance  into  Hamath, 
the  Aniania  mountains  rising  like  a  wall,  and 
extending  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, that  great  river,  the  Persian  Gulf, 
into  which  it  flows,  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  the 
Red  Sea,  enclose  the  united  territory  of  the 
two  sons  of  Abraham,  which  forms  no  mean 
part  of  the  habitable  globe.  No  region  can 
be  more  definitely  marked  than  that  which 
thus  pertains,  by  covenanted  title,  to  the  seed 
of  Isaac,  and  that  which  pertains,  in  actual 
possession,  as  Arabia  docs,  to  the  seed  of  Ish- 
mael. 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  Business  of  Life. — The  power,  in- 
deed, of  every  individual  is  small,  and  tho 
consccpience  of  his  endeavours  imperceptible 
in  a  general  prospect  of  the  world.  Provi- 
dence has  given  no  man  ability  to  do  much, 
that  something  might  be  lelt  for  ever}'  man  to 
do.     Tho   business  of  lifo  is  carried  on  by  a 
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general  co-operation,  in  which  the  part  of  any    obliging  the  lowest,   will  have  attained  such 


single  man  can  be  no  more  distinguished,  than 
the  effect  of  a  particular  drop  when  the  mead- 
ows are  flooded  by  a  summer  shower ;  yet 
every  drop  increases  the  inundation,  and  every 
hand  adds  to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  man- 
kind.— Foreisn  Journal. 


Coniraunicntcd  for  "  Tlio  Friciul." 
KUINS    OF    KENELWORTH    CASTLE, 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Wrillen  under  an  engraving  of  the  ruins. 
BV   C.  W.  THOMSON. 

Ruins !  williin  your  hall, 

Amid  the  by-gone  scenes  of  ancient  days, 
England's  proud  queen  once  held  high  festival, 

In  alt  her  glor3''s  blaze. 

The  noble  of  the  land, 

The  rich,  tlie  gifted,  were  around  her  there — 
And  in  their  midst  'twas  licr  delight  to  stand. 

Great  Henry's  greater  heir. 

In  royal  state  arrayed, 

'J'he  diadem  shone  fairly  on  her  brow; 
Jewels  and  silks  upon  her  form  displayed, 

In  grandeur's  gayest  show. 

The  princely  and  the  high. 

Men  of  strong  heart  and  mighty  in  renown. 
Trembled  before  the  terror  of  her  eye. 

And  quailed  beneath  her  frown. 

Prnud  of  the  Tudor's  blood. 

Proud  of  her  intellect  and  well-earned  fame, 
Amid  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  she  stood, 

A  mean,  though  mighty  name. 

Ruins!  long  e'er  rude  Time 

Had  taught  the  ivy  o'er  your  walls  to  grow. 
She,  your  proud  mistress,  from  her  height  sublime. 

Was  laid  a  ruin  low. 

Upon  her  pallet  bed. 

Racked  in  the  anguish  of  the  mortal  hour. 
Ah  !  what  were  jewels  to  her  aching  head  ? 

Ah  !  what  were  pomp  and  power  1 

There  in  dread  state  she  lay. 

Ruled  by  a  sceptre  mightier  than  her  own. 
Feeling  how  mean,  before  Death's  tyrant  sway. 

Is  every  earth-built  throne. 

Gone  were  her  lengthened  years. 

Years  passed  in  gathering  laurels  for  her  brow; 
But  these  were  all  in  vain  to  quell  the  fears 

That  filled  her  bosom  now. 

Sad  was  her  dying  say — 

Sad  as  the  eelio  of  a  death-bell's  toll — 
".Vlillions  of  treasure  for  a  single  day, 

A  day  to  save  my  soul  I" 

Ruins!  your  wall  is  green 

With  the  embracing  beauty  of  the  vine; 
But  for  the  soul  of  England's  haughty  queen. 

Can  hope  around  it  twine? 

Alas !  for  those  who  give 

Their  days  and  nights  to  thoughts  of  carMZy 
gain, 
And  sutler  i/iat  which  must  forever  livo 

Uneared  for  to  remain. 

Riches  take  wings  and  fly. 

Fame,  honour,  grandeur,  all  must  fade  away — 
But  the  redeemed^  in  life's  extremity, 

Shall  Jind  in  Christ  their  stay. 
Eighth  month  5th,  1844. 

Inferiors. — As  there  are  none  so  weak  that 
we  may  venture  to  injure  them  with  impunity, 
so  there  are  none  so  low  that  they  may  not 
at  some  time  be  able  to  repay  an  obligation. 
Therefore  what  benevolence  would  dictate, 
prudence  should  confirm.  For  he  that  is  cau- 
tious of  insulting  the  weakest,  and  not  above 


habits  of  forbearance  and  complacency  as  will 
secure  him  the  good-will  of  all  that  are  be- 
neath him,  and  teach  him  how  to  avoid  the 
enmity  of  all  that  are  above  him.  For  he 
that  would  not  bruise  even  a  worm,  will  be 
still  more  cautious  how  he  treads  upon  a  ser- 
pent.— CoUoii. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

mclits  of  the  |}ast.— No.  42. 


No  action  will  condui 
not  the  offspring  ol 
outside  iliiilatiulis  ( 
never  advance  llie  i 


I  to  our  everlasting  happiness,  that  i 
I  heartfelt  conviction  of  duly.  Mcr 
the  best  actions  of  the  best  men,  wi 
ilatorone  step  nearer  heaven. 


LIFE  OF    JOHN  PAPOONUNG. 

(Continued  from  page  63.) 

The  Christian  Indians  having  escaped  from 
their  hands,  these  white  fanatics  looked  round 
them  for  some  other  point   to  attack.     In  the 
village  of  Coiiestoga,   lived  a  band  of  peace- 
able red  men,  who  had  never  lifted  the  hatchet 
against  the  whites.     The  settlement  had  been 
continued   there   more    than   a    century,  and 
their  ancestors  had   been   amongst  those  who 
welcomed  William   Penn  on  his  first  arrival, 
and  had  brought  him  presents  of  venison  and 
other  products  of  the  chase.   A  similar  friendly 
intercourse  had  been  continued  by  them  with 
all  the  governors  who  had,  from  time  to  time, 
been  appointed  over  the   province,  and  they 
were  beloved  and  esteemed  by  their  immedi- 
ate  neighbours.     Their  chief,  Shahaes,  was 
an  aged  man,  firm  in  his  integrity,  and  full  of 
confidence  in  the  protecting  influence  of  the 
friendship  which  he  had  ever  maintained  with 
the  white   man.     In  the  presumed  security  of 
unsuspecting  innocence,  he  said,  "  There  are 
Indians  in  the  woods  who  would  kill  me  and 
mine,  for  my  friendship  to   the  English;   but 
the  English  will  wrap  me  in  their  match  coats 
and  protect  me  from  all  danger."     His  confi- 
dence was   misplaced.     On   the  night  of  the 
14th  of  Twelfth   ifionth   of  this  year,  1763, 
fifty-seven    people,    professing    the    name    of 
Christ,  came  suddenly  on   this  village,   mur 
dered  old   Shahaes  and  five  others,  and  burnt 
their  dwellings.     The  remnant   of  the  tribe, 
amounting  to  fourteen,  were  taken  to  the  jail 
at  Lancaster,  for  protection.     But  even  this 
proved  an  insufficient  defence  ;  for,  on  the  iiTth 
of  Twelfth   month,  a  large  body  of  the  fana 
tics  went  to  that  place,  broke  open  the  build 
ing   in  which   the   Indians  were  placed,  and 
murdered  them   all.     The  Christian   Indians 
and  their  friends  in  Philadelphia  could  not  but 
feel  great  alarm   at  their  situation.     On  the 
29fh  of  the  Twelfth  month,  information  was 
received  at  Piiiladelphia,  that  a  large  body  of 
these  desperate   rioters    were  on  their  march 
to   destroy   the   poor  trembling  flock  at  Pro- 
vince  Island,  and   the   report  being  believed, 
the  governor  sent  down  some  large  boats  for 
the  use  of  the  intended  victims,  advising  them 
to  fly  for  their  lives.     They  accordingly  em- 
barked, but  were  soon  overtaken  by  a  messen- 
ger from  the  governor,  stating  the  alarm  was 
a  false   one.     He    however   advised   them  to 
keep  the  boats  always  in  readiness  to  embark. 
Having  received  intelligence  which   rendered 
it  certain   that   the  destruction  of  these  Indi- 
ans was  a  thing  determined  on,  it  was  conclu- 


ded they  would  be  safer  in  New  York,  under 
the  protection  of  the  English  army  there. 
Accordingly  it  was  resolved  to  send  them 
thither  under  an  escort,  with  a  special  recom- 
mendation to  AVilliam  Johnson,  Indian  Agent 
for  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  At  midnight, 
on  the  4th  of  First  month,  17C4,  they  were 
brought  to  the  city,  and  after  being  furnished 
with  blankets  to  protect  them  from  cold,  and 
wagons  to  carry  the  old  and  feeble,  they  were 
accompanied  by  Commissaries  Fo.x  and  Lo- 
gan to  Trenton.  The  mob  threatened  them 
as  they  went,  and  the  conduct  of  the  High- 
landers appointed  to  guard  them  was  wild  and 
uncivil.  At  Trenton  the  Indians  were  put  un- 
der charge  of  Commissary  Epty  :  and  .lames 
Logan  being  about  to  part  with  them,  ad- 
dressed them  to  the  following  import.  He 
declared  the  governor's  abhorrence  of  the 
murders  committed  on  the  innocent  Concstoga 
Indians,  and  then  delivering  them  two  belts  of 
wampum,  desired  them  to  forward  them  to  the 
Six  Nations,  with  one  of  which  to  tell  them 
to  lay  down  the  hatchet  which  they  had  taken 
up  without  cause,  and  with  the  other  to  cover 
the  graves  of  their  murdered  relations,  the 
Conestoga  Indians,  and  to  wipe  their  eyes. 
The  Indians,  in  parting,  expressed  their  grati- 
tude for  the  favours  they  had  received  during 
their  troubles. 

Many  insults  these  poor  fugitives  endured 
in  crossing  through  New  Jersey  ;  but  to  crown 
their  troubles,  when  they  reached  Amboy, 
they  received  information  that  General  Gage 
had  positively  refused  to  receive  them  into 
New  York. 

They  were  now  obliged  to  return  to  Phila- 
delphia, which  they  did  in  full  confidence  of 
the  protecting  providence  of  the  Most  High. 
They  held  their  meetings  daily  without  mo- 
lestation, and  many  white  people  came  to  hear 
them,  who,  it  is  said,  listened  with  astonish- 
ment and  edification.  No  indication  is  given 
us  as  to  who  ministered  among  them,  but 
most  probably  it  was  Papoonung.  On  the 
24th  of  First  month  they  reached  the  bar- 
racks in  Philadelphia,  where  they  were  guard- 
ed by  day  and  night.  They  were  much  dis- 
turbed by  the  mob,  and  the  guard  appointed 
to  protect  them  had  to  be  doubled,  yet  they 
still  kept  up  their  daily  meetings  for  wor- 
ship. 

The  rioters  were  now  organizing  them- 
selves in  large  numbers,  to  come  down,  and  by 
force  murder  these  Indians  in  their  place  of  de- 
fence, and  no  efforts  were  spared  by  the  go- 
vernor to  defeat  these  intentions.  On  the  3rd 
of  Second  month,  eight  heavy  pieces  of  can- 
non were  planted  before  the  barracks,  and  a 
rampart  thrown  up  in  the  square.  During 
the  next  k\\  days  all  was  confusion  and  alarm 
in  the  city,  and  many  false  reports  as  to  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  were  spread.  The 
Indians  knew  that  it  was  their  blood  that  the 
'  Paxton  boys'  thirsted  after,  and  they  consi- 
dered at  times  that  they  were  devoted  to 
slaughter,  and  should  not  escape.  Some  of 
them  said,  "  God  can  help  us  if  he  pleases  ; 
but  if  it  is  his  will,  we  will  willingly  suffer." 
Others  of  them  felt  that  they  had  not  sufficient 
faith  to  look  with  calmness  and  resignation  at 
the  prospect  of  a  speedy  and  cruel  death.     In 
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their  sorrow  they  turned  more  earnestly  to  the 
Lord  for  comfort,  and  thus  gathered  spiritual 
strength  from  their  troubles. 

The  rioters  being  prevented  crossing  the 
Schuylkill  near  Philadelphia,  by  a  rise  in  the 
waters  occasioned  by  heavy  rain,  proceeded 
up  its  stream,  and  finding  a  passage  above, 
came,  on  the  6th  of  Second  month,  to  German- 
town.  Being  informed  that  they  were  not 
likely  to  gain  any  thing  by  proceeding  to  the 
city,  they  ventured  no  further.  The  governor 
on  the  7th,  sent  a  person  to  inquire  of  them 
what  they  wanted.  They  behaved  very  inso- 
lently, and  charged  some  of  the  Indians  in  the 
barracks  with  having  been  engaged  in  mur- 
ders to  the  west,  and  that  they  had  seen 
them  at  Pittsburg.  One  of  them  was  invited 
to  come  into  the  city  and  examine  the  Indi- 
ans, and  see  if  any  such  were  among  them, 
lie  came,  and  being  unable  to  charge  a  crime 
on  any  there,  he  returned.  It  was  then  de- 
clared that  the  Quakers  had  secretly  removed 
such  as  were  guilty.  This  charge  was  proved 
to  be  false.  Unable  to  obtain  their  wicked 
ends,  the  rioters  withdrew  to  their  homes. 
The  Christian  Indians  rejoiced  because  of 
their  deliverance  from  these  cruel  enemies, 
and  praise  arose  from  their  hearts  to  God, 
their  preserver.  Many  citizens  now  attended 
their  meetings  at  the  barracks,  and  some  of 
the  soldiers  were  glad  to  meet  with  them. 
Although  in  comparative  security,  yet  there 
was  much  in  the  case  of  the  Indians  still  very 
trying  to  them.  The  high-seasoned  food  did 
not  agree  with  them  ;  they  were  unable  to 
take  an  amount  of  exercise  sufficient  to  secure 
good  health,  and  they  had  no  employment  to 
give  profitable  action  to  body  and  mind. 

Early  in  the  Third  month  the  Indians 
thought  it  would  be  proper  for  them  to  send  a 
message  to  their  brethren  who  were  at  war 
with  the  whites,  to  inform  that  they  were  all 
alive,  and  to  desire  that  they  would  lay  down 
the  hatchet.  This  was  undertaken  with  the 
consent  of  the  government;  Papoonung  was 
chosen  to  do  the  errand,  and  another  Indian 
was  appointed  to  accompany  him.  Papoon- 
ung performed  this  duly,  and  received  an  en- 
couraging reply  from  the  warring  tribes.  It 
is  probable  he  brought  an  invitation  to  the 
Christian  Indians  to  return  to  the  upper  set- 
tlements on  the  Susquehanna,  and  a  pledge 
that  they  should  not  be  disturbed.  Encour- 
aged by  his  message,  and  desirous  of  once 
more  being  at  liberty  in  their  native  forests, 
to  seek  for  health  and  sustenance  in  the  chase, 
they  pellti<ined  the  government  to  sot  them  at 
liberty,  and  grant  them  an  escort  to  the  fron- 
tiers. This  request  was  not  complied  with. 
As  the  war  still  continued  with  the  Indians,  it 
was  deemed,  on  several  accounts,  inexpedient 
to  grant  it.  The  Indians  had  been  uneasy 
with  their  confinement  before,  and  this  refus- 
al of  the  governor  and  council  increased  the 
feeling  of  discontent.  As  summer  came  on, 
fevers  broke  out  amongst  them,  and  the  small- 
pox, with  malignant  potency,  began  to  thin 
them.  As  the  sickness  increased,  owing  pro- 
bably to  the  persuasions  of  the  brethren,  the 
uneasiness  decreased,  and  rosignatiiin  to  the 
will  of  the  Lord,  whether  it  might  be  in  life 
or  in  death,  was  the  happy  experience  of  many. 


Death  released  fifty-six  from  the  cares  and 
sufferings  of  life,  and  joyfully  indeed  did  they 
welcome  him  at  his  coming.  Some  of  those 
who  visited  them  in  their  sickness,  thus  testi- 
fied concerning  them.  "  We  cannot  describe 
the  joy  and  fervent  desire  which  most  of  them 
showed  in  the  prospect  of  seeing  their  Sa- 
viour face  to  face."  The  sickness  subsided, 
and  in  the  autumn  the  Indians  again  petition- 
ed the  governor  to  give  them  liberty  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes.  After  consideration, 
passports  were  granted  for  a  few  to  go  to  the 
Susquehanna.  At  length,  on  the  4th  of  the 
Twelfth  month,  information  having  been 
received  that  the  Six  Nations  had  laid  down 
the  hatchet,  the  governor  published  a  procla- 
mation that  all  hostilities  should  cease.  This 
opened  the  door  for  the  liberty  of  all  the  In- 
dians, and  they  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of 
once  more  ranging  at  liberty  in  the  wild- 
wood. 

The  Indians  who  had  previously  been  libe- 
rated, now  returned  to  their  brethren  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  gave  them  information  of  the 
miseries  inflicted  on  the  Indians  who  reinain- 
ed  on  the  Susquehanna,  and  yet  had  refused 
to  fight,  by  the  war-parties  of  their  red  breth- 
ren. From  these  accounts  it  appeared,  that 
the  troubles  and  afflictions  of  the  Christian 
company,  hunted  and  driven  about  as  they 
had  been,  cooped  up  and  kept  among  the  sick 
and  dying,  were  yet  as  nothing  to  that  of  their 
brethren  who  remained  in  their  own  dwel- 
lings. 

On  the  26th  of  Second  month,  17C5,  the 
Indians  received  liberty  from  the  government 
to  go  to  Wyalusing,  where  the  huts  of  Papoon- 
ung and  his  followers  were  still  standing. 
The  government  of  Pennsylvania  supplied 
them  liberally  with  what  seemed  necessary, 
and  Commissary  Fox  procured  a  grant  that 
they  should  be  supplied  with  flour  until  the 
time  that  the  corn  to  be  planted  that  spring, 
should  be  ripe. 

The  Indians  being  now  ready  to  depart 
from  Philadelphia,  they,  on  the  28th  of  Third 
month,  presented  the  following  address  to  the 
governor. 

"  We,  the  Christian  Indians  now  residing 
in  the  barracks,  and  intending  to  return  with 
our  wives  and  children  unto  our  own  country, 
approach  unto  you  to  take  our  leave,  and  to 
return  unto  you  our  most  sincere  thanks.  We 
acknowledge  with  unfeigned  gratitude  the 
kindness  and  friendship  you  have  shown  unto 
us  during  the  late  war.  We  wore  indeed  in 
danger  of  our  lives  ;  but  you  protected  us  from 
our  enemies,  so  that  we  lived  in  peace.  As  a 
father,  you  have  provided  us  with  food  and 
raiment.  You  have  nursed  us  in  sickness, 
and  buried  our  dead.  We  have  likewise  heard 
with  joy,  that  you  will  in  future  give  us  flour 
until  our  corn  is  ripe.  Me  thank  you  more 
particularly  that  we  have  been  allowed  to  have 
our  teachers  with  us,  during  these  heavy 
trials.  They  have  shown  us  the  way  to  sal- 
vation, so  that  we  are  now  become  acquainted 
with  our  Creator,  and  can  love  all  men.  Your 
kindness,  protection,  and  benevolence,  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  us.  \Vo  shall  bear 
your  goodness  in  our  hearts  ;  we  shall  speak 
of  it  to  the  other  Indians.     As  long  as  we  live, 


we  shall  remain  true  friends  to  the  English. 
We  also  beg  permission  to  request  of  you  to 
give  us  powder  and  shot,  that  we  may  pro- 
vide food  on  the  journey.  Finally,  we  pray 
that  the  Lord  may  bless  you  I  We,  the  un- 
derwritten, do  this  in  the  name  of  all  our  peo- 
ple, remaining  your  faithful  friends, 

Jon>-  Papooncng, 

JoSUUA, 

A>THor<y, 
SnEM  Evans." 
The  Indians  did  not  forget  their  friends  the 
Quakers,  but  testified  their  gratitude  to  thetn 
for  their  untiring  constancy  in  looking  after 
their  welfare,  and  ministering  to  their  wants. 
Having  bade  an  affectionate  adieu  to  all,  they 
departed  on  the  20th  of  Third  month  for  Wy- 
alusing, which  they  reached  in  safety  after 
a  stoi)ping  for  a  time  at  Nain. 

CTobecontinuedO 

From  Ihe  Colonial  Magazine. 
CHINESE    EMIGRATION. 

Sir  : — The  opinion  is  daily  gaining  ground, 
that  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  can  only  be 
terminated  by  the  promotion  of  systematic 
emigration  from  India,  Africa,  and  China,  to 
our  various  tropical  possessions,  so  as  to  ena- 
ble planters  to  raise  tropical  produce  cheaper 
by  free  than  it  can  by  slave  labour  ;  and  that 
the  measures  which  have  been  adopted  b)'  this 
countrj'  for  putting  a  stop  to  the  slave-trade, 
entailing  an  enormous  expenditure  and  loss  of 
life,  have  only  tended  to  aggravate  its  horrors 
without  materially  diminishing  its  extent. 

The  West  India  islands,  Guiana  and  Mauri- 
tius, as  soon  as  they  fully  obtain  the  advanta- 
ges of  free  labour,  will  be  enabled  to  increase 
their  exports,  and  suppi)'  this  country  with 
sugar  and  other  tropical  productions;  but  it 
must  bo  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  not  cot- 
ton-growing countries  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  best  descriptions 
of  cotton  are  grown  in  America  ;  hence  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  whilst  that  country 
possesses  this  advantage,  slavery,  in  its  worst 
aspects,  will  continue  to  prevail  there.  Now, 
since  England,  as  she  is  the  chief  purchaser 
of  slave-labour  produce,  is  also  indirectly  the 
great  cause  of  slavery  in  nianv  parts  of  the 
world,  especially  in  North  and  South  Ameri- 
ca, whence  she  receives  the  greater  portion  of 
her  cotton,  it  appears  to  be  the  boundcn  duty 
of  the  government,  if  it  be  really  serious  ia 
its  avowed  intentions  of  putting  down  slav- 
ery and  the  slave-trade,  to  encourage  as 
much  as  possible  the  produce  raised  by  free 
labour  in  tropical  climes. 

New  South  Wales  is  a  country  admirably 
adapted  for  Ihe  growth  of  cotton,  and  many 
other  articles  of  tropical  produce,  such  as  cof- 
fee, nutmegs,  silk,  and  tobacco.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  Captain  Grey,  and  others  intimate- 
ly acquainted  with  the  countrv'.  Cotton  and 
nutmegs  in  many  parts  grow  wild.  I  have 
seen  an  excellent  sample  of  cotton  grown  at 
Moreton  l>ay.  It  has  thousands  of  miles  of 
coast-line  and  numerous  islands  within  the 
tropics,  subject  to  periodical  rains,  in  many 
parts  extremely  fertile,  and  with  English  ca- 
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pital  and  cheap  labour,  might  be  rendered 
very  productive.  Moreover,  the  north-west 
coast  is  within  three  weeks'  sail  of  India  and 
China,  from  whence  any  number  of  labourers 
may  be  procured,  and  maintained  at  much  less 
cost  than  slaves  in  the  slave-holding  states  of 
America.  It  is  also  within  a  few  days'  sail 
of  the  islands  of  Java,  Bally,  and  Lombock, 
where  rice  and  other  provisions  are  procura- 
ble at  a  remarkably  cheap  rate  ;  and  what  is 
of  more  importance,  it  possesses  one  of  the 
healthiest  tropical  climates  in  the  world  ;  re- 
sidents there  being  delivered  from  the  perpet- 
ual fear  of  the  yellow  fever,  as  in  the  West 
Indies,  or  of  the  malignant  cholera,  as  in  the 
East.  Captain  Grey  and  his  party  were  ex- 
posed night  and  day,  for  many  weeks,  to  the 
climate,  without  sutTering  the  least  in  health. 
Port  Essington  has  now  for  many  years  been 
occupied,  and  very  little  sickness  has  occur- 
red among  the  residents  there. 

As  colonists,  the  Chinese  are  undoubtedly 
superior  to  the  natives  of  India.  They  are  a 
hardier  and  more  industrious  race,  endowed 
with  a  more  robust  constitution — better  able 
to  endure  fatigue,  and  to  withstand  vicissi- 
tudes of  climate,  and  superior  to  the  Indian 
labourer  as  agriculturalists.  Moreover,  they 
are  more  likely  to  become  permanent  resi- 
dents on  the  soil,  and  the  hope  of  their  con- 
version to  Christianity  under  more  favourable 
auspices  than  obtain  in  their  own  country,  is 
anything  but  chimerical.  Next  to  the  En- 
glish, perliaps  the  Chinese,  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  are  most  disposed  to  emigrate; 
and  the  extent  to  which  emigration  has  reach- 
ed of  late  years  among  them  is  truly  surpris- 
ing, when  we  consider  that  it  is  left  to  individ- 
ual enterprise.  It  has  been  computed  that 
upwards  of  fifty  thousand  adults,  chiefly  males, 
annually  emigrate  from  the  shores  of  China 
to  seek  a  home  and  livelihood  in  a  foreign 
land.  These  emigrants  have  found  their  way 
in  great  numbers,  and  at  their  own  expense, 
to  Siam,  Borneo,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Mo- 
luccas, Java,  Singapore,  Malacca,  Pinang, 
Madras,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Mauritius,  and  to 
the  islands  of  Bally  and  Lombock,  situated  on- 
ly a  short  distance  from  the  Australian  conti- 
nent. In  Singapore  they  form  the  bulk  of 
the  labouring  population,  and  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  only  clearers  and  cultivators 
of  the  soil.  In  Borneo,  in  the  very  teetii  of 
its  hostile  inhabitants,  they  have  formed  flou- 
rishing settlements.  At  Batavia,  they  form 
a  large  and  industrious  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  the  same  at  Manilla.  Thousands  exist 
under  British  rule  at  Hong  Kong,  where  all 
the  public  and  private  works  are  carried  on 
by  them.  In  his  own  country  the  pay  of  a 
Chinese  labourer  averages  from  fourpence  to 
sixpence  a  day  ;  on  this  stipend  he  contrives 
to  maintain  himself,  together  with  his  wife 
and  family.  His  food  is  principally  rice  and 
fish,  with  occasionally  a  little  meat. 

From  the  inquiries  I  made  when  in  China, 
of  persons  long  resident  there,  I  am  satisfied 
that  with  the  prospect  of  bettering  their  con- 
dition, any  number  of  Chinese  labourers  and 
mechanics  of  every  description  might  be  ea- 
sily induced  to  emigrate,  and  form  settlements 
on  the  northern  coasts  of  New  Holland,  and 


when  the  country  should  become  known  to 
them,  multitudes,  at  their  own  expense,  would 
speedily  find  their  way  thither. 

The  fisheries  in  Torres  Straits  might  be 
rendered  productive  in  the  hands  of  the  Chi- 
nese ;  and  the  colonization  of  New  Guinea, 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  fertile  islands  on 
the  globe,  would  not  be  far  distant. 

I  am  further  confident  that  the  country 
which  shall  direct  and  promote  the  emigration 
of  the  Chinese,  cannot  fail  of  reaping  a  rich 
harvest  therefrom,  and  of  giving  a  death-blow 
to  slavery  and  the  slave-trade. 

The  experiment  might  be  easily  tried  at  or 
near  Port  Essington,  and  that  at  an  inconside- 
rable expense. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
Jenner  Plomley. 


PUBLIC    DEBT    OF    ENGLAND. 

A  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Courier  and  Enquirer  writes  as  follows  : 

"  I  promised  in  my  last  to  offer  a  few  re- 
marks respecting  the  efl^ects  of  the  savings- 
banks  upon  the  public  funds.  The  amount  of 
the  national  debt  of  this  country  is  upwards 
of  £800,000,000.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  this  immense  amount  stands  in  the  names 
of  only  280,000  persons.  The  population  of 
Great  Britain  may  be  estimated,  in  round 
numbers,  at  25,000,000,  so  that  her  debt  is 
£32  for  every  inhabitant !  These  25,000,000 
are  taxed  to  pay  the  interest  due  on  this  im- 
mense amount  to  this  very  small  number  of 
fund-holders;  and  the  government  of  this 
country,  long  since,  discovered  that,  if  inter- 
nal disturbances  should  suggest  the  question 
of  payment  or  non-payment,  in  physical 
strength  at  least,  the  fundholder  would  have 
little  chance  against  the  array  of  people  who 
have  no  fellow-feeling  with  him.  According- 
ly, in  1810,  when  the  national  debt  was  rapid- 
ly accumulating,  we  find  that  savings  banks, 
and  societies  of  similar  nature,  began  to  re- 
ceive the  government  sanction.  From  that 
time  to  the  present,  those  banks  have  multi- 
plied and  increased  ;  and  there  now  stands,  in 
the  names  of  the  commissioners  of  these  insti- 
tutions, nearly  £25,000,000  of  the  public 
debt,  belonging  to  800,000  individual  deposi- 
tors and  16,000  charitable  institutions  and 
friendly  societies.  Supposing  each  society  to 
number  150  members,  there  would  be  a  grand 
total  of  one  million  of  people  of  the  poorer 
classes  who  are  interested  in  upholding  the 
national  debt,  and  this  number  is  hourly  in- 
creasing. 

"  The  secret  of  the  matter  rests  in  the  fact 
that  the  government  allows  one  per  cent,  per 
annum  more  interest  to  the  savings  banks  than 
to  the  other  holders  of  the  public  funds.  That 
is  to  say,  it  pays  four  per  cent,  instead  of 
three,  thus  losing  not  more  than  £200,000 
per  annum,  and  binding  by  strong  personal 
interest  one  million  of  people  to  sustain  the 
public  faith. 

"  Without  saying  anything  as  to  strict  prac- 
ticability in  detail,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
inquiring  what  would  have  been  the  effect 
upon  our  non-paying  States  of  such  a  system 
as  this.     If  poor  people,  having  a  few  spare 


dollars,  had  been  induced  to  put  their  money 
in  a  savings  bank,  with  the  knowledge  that 
this  money  was  in  reality  invested  in  stale 
stock,  can  it  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that 
such  depositors  would  have  returned  to  their 
respective  legislatures  men  of  repudiation 
principles  ?  No.  They  would  have  been  so 
many  preachers  of  honesty  and  punctuality. 

"  In  England,  besides  the  advantage  politi- 
cally effected  by  the  savings  bank  measure,  a 
very  great  moral  good  has  been  achieved.  It 
has  been  ascertained,  that  the  man  who  has 
once  found  his  way  to  the  savings  bank  at  the 
close  of  the  week,  forgets  the  way  to  the  gin- 
shop  ;  and  that,  as  the  number  of  depositors 
in  a  village  increases,  so  do  the  poor  and  the 
poor-rates  diminish." 

Touching. — A  most  affecting  anecdote  is 
related  by  Dr.  Uwins,  in  his  Treatise  on  Dis- 
orders of  the  Brain.  A  lady  on  the  point  of 
marriage,  whose  intended  husband  usually  tra- 
velled by  the  stage-coach  to  visit  her,  went 
one  day  to  meet  him,  and  found,  instead  of 
him,  an  old  friend  who  came  to  announce  to 
her  the  tidings  of  his  sudden  death.  She  ut- 
tered a  scream,  and  piteously  exclaimed,  "  He 
is  dead  !"  but  then,  all  consciousness  of  the 
affliction  that  had  befallen  her,  ceased. 
"From  that  fatal  moment,"  says  the  author, 
"  has  this  unfortunate  female  daily,  for  fifty  . 
years,  in  all  seasons  traversed  the  distance  of 
a  few  miles  to  the  spot  where  she  expected 
her  future  husband  to  alight  from  the  coach  ; 
and  every  day  she  utters,  in  a  plaintive  tone, 
'  He  is  not  come  yet!  I  will  return  to-mor- 
row.' "  There  is  a  more  remarkable  case, 
in  which  love,  after  it  had  long  been  apparent- 
ly extinct,  produced  a  like  effect  upon  being 
accidentally  revived.  It  is  recorded  in  a 
Glasgow  newspaper.  An  old  man,  residing 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  found  a  min- 
iature of  his  wife,  taken  in  her  youth.  She 
had  been  dead  many  years,  and  he  was  a  per- 
son of  strictly  sedate  and  religious  habits  ;  but 
the  sight  of  this  picture  overcame  liim.  From 
the  time  of  its  discovery  till  his  death,  which 
took  place  some  months  afterwards,  he  ne- 
glected all  his  ordinary  duties  and  employ- 
ments, and  became  in  a  manner  imbecile, 
spending  whole  days  without  uttering  a  word, 
or  manifesting  the  slightest  interest  in  passing 
occurrences.  The  only  one  with  whom  he 
would  hold  any  communication,  was  a  little 
grandchild  who  strikingly  resembled  the  por- 
trait :  to  her  he  was  perfectly  docile  ;  and,  a 
day  or  two  before  his  death,  he  gave  her  his 
purse,  and  strictly  enjoined  her  to  lay  the  pic- 
ture beside  him  in  his  coffin, — a  request  which 
was  accordingly  fulfilled. 

CINNAMON    TKEE    AND    COCOA    TREE. 

From  a  letter  from  Caleb  Cvsliinff,  United 
Slates  Minister  to  China,  dated  Ceylon. 
The  cinnamon  tree,  (laiirus  cinnamtim,)  in 
its  natural  state,  grows  to  the  height  of  about 
twenty  feet ;  but  the  bark,  which  is  the  only 
valuable  part,  is  found  to  lose  much  of  its 
highly  aromatic  quality  in  the  mature  tree. 
Accordingly  the  trees  are  cut  young,  when 
the  stems  are  only  five  or  six  feet  long,  and 
less  than  an   inch  thick  at   the  largest  end. 
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The  bark  is  then  stripped  or  peeled  olT  in  long 
pieces  like  willow  bark,  scraped  carefully  to 
remove  its  cuticle,  and  laid  out  to  dry,  in  do- 
ing which  it  curls  up  in  quills,  as  they  are 
called,  and  it  is  then  ready  for  the  market, 
but  improves  by  keeping  for  a  while.  The 
wood  is  good  for  nothing  but  fuel.  Owing  to 
this  mode  of  cultivation,  the  cinnamon  garden 
has  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  forest  ot 
scrub  oak,  the  bright  green  leaves  of  the  small 
trees  being  strikingly  in  contrast  with  the 
white  sand  of  the  plain  in  which  tltey  grow. 

It  is  possible  that  the  fragrance  of  the  cin- 
namon groves  may  have  been  sensible  to  voy- 
agers along  the  coast  of  Ceylon  ;  but  I  do  not 
believe  it  often  happens;  no  such  fact  was 
perceived  on  board  the  Brandywine.  There 
is  very  little  of  this  fragrance  perceptible  in 
the  gardens  themselves;  and  the  idea  of  its 
extending  out  to  sea  is  laughed  at  in  Co 
luhibo. 

The  cocoa  tree.  In  the  moist  warm  cli- 
mate of  Ceylon  many  species  of  palm  flourish, 
and  they  constitute  a  class  of  objects  anion 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  landscapes  of  the 
island.  They  are  of  great  and  various  uses 
in  the  arts  of  life,  and  in  commerce.  The 
talipot,  the  areca,  the  banana,  the  royal  cocoa, 
and  the  ordinary  cocoa  trees  are  the  most 
conspicuous  and  interesting  of  the  trees  of  this 
class.  The  cocoa  tree,  above  all,  is  valuable 
not  only  for  its  esculent  nut  and  its  milk,  but 
for  the  arrack,  the  sugar,  the  oil,  the  cordage, 
the  thatching,  and  other  secondary  things, 
which  are  derived  from  its  trunk,  its  fruit,  or 
its  leaves,  in  consequence  of  which  every  co- 
coa tree  is  a  precious  property,  and  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  tax  to  the  government. 

For  •' The  Friend." 
UNPROFITABLE    BEADING. 

Expressions  of  one  on  his  death-bed  who 
had  mingled  in  politics,  unprofitable  company, 
and  indulged  in  light  reading. 

Eight  month  9th,  he  thus  expressed  him- 
self to  an  endeared  relative.  "  It  may  seem 
out  of  place  to  sjicak  to  you.  But  it  so  hurts 
me  to  see  you  take  a  newspaper  in  your  hand, 
that  I  must  tell  you,  and  desire  you  hereafter 
to  confine  your  reading  to  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  the  standard  works  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  My  reading,  and  my  associates, 
have  lessened  me.  If  I  live,  my  path  will  be 
a  very  narrow  one.  You  and  I  must  let  the 
political  world  alone." 

The  next  day  a  newspaper  was  laid  on  his 
bed  ;  he  spoke  with  emphasis,  saying,  "  Take 
'     it  away  ;  the  very  smell  thereof  hurts  me." 

Soon  after  this  he  desired  his  mother  to  re- 
move every  tale  and  every  novel  from  his 
house,  and  put  them  out  of  use. 

He  died  the  30th  of  the  sanio  month,  after 
a  confinement  of  six  weeks. 

May  these  things  sink  deep  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  arc  following  after  like  hindrances 
to  their  advancement  in  the  high  and  holy 
way,  before  it  be  loo  late. 


Emploijcva. — They  that  are  in  power  should 
be  extremely  cautious  to  commit  the  execu- 
tion of  their  plans  not  only  to  those  who  arc 


able,  but  those  who  are  willing.  As  servants 
and  instruments,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  latter  to 
do  their  best  ;  but  their  employers  are  never 
so  sure  of  them  as  when  their  duty  is  also 
their  pleasure.  To  commit  the  execution  of 
a  purpose  to  one  who  disapproves  of  the  plan 
of  it,  is  to  employ  but  one-third  of  the  man  ; 
his  heart  and  his  head  are  against  you — you 
have  commanded  only  his  hands. — Colton. 

Porosity  of  the  Skin. — From  microscopic 
observation  it  has  been  computed  that  the 
skin  is  perforated  with  a  thousand  holes  in  a 
square  inch.  If  the  whole  surface  of  the  hu- 
man body  be  estimated  at  sixteen  square  feet, 
it  must  contain  no  fewer  than  two  millions, 
three  hundred  and  four  thousand  pores.  Late 
paper. 

No  books  are  so  plain  as  the  lives  of  men  ; 
no  characters  so  legible  as  their  moral  con- 
duct.— Fuller. 

We  may  be  members  of  a  true  church,  and 
yet  not  true  members  of  the  church. — Ibid. 


TUS    FRIBND. 


ELEVENTH  MONTH,  23,  1844. 


We  have  been  informed  that  North  Caro- 
lina Yearly  Meeting  was  held  at  New  Gar- 
den at  the  stated  time,  and  was  attended  by 
about  the  usual  number  of  members.  An  ac- 
count of  its  proceedings  will  be  furnished,  we 
expect,  by  some  of  its  members  who  were  in 
attendance  ; — and  wc  embrace  the  present  op- 
portunity to  request,  that  it  may  be  seasona- 
bly attended  to. 


We  take  pleasure  in  giving  to  the  commu- 
nication below  a  conspicuous  place.  A  publi- 
cation such  as  therein  proposed,  we  consider 
a  desideratum,  and  we  should  think  would 
meet  with  the  prompt  and  strenuous  support 
of  the  public  spirited  and  philanthropic,  at 
home  and  abroad,  but  especially  in  this  city. 
The  Pennsylvania  Penitentiary  System,  after 
all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary  in  cer- 
tain quarters,  is,  we  are  persuaded,  the  true 
one,  and  it  is  but  just,  and  is  due  to  the  cause 
of  Christian  benevolence,  that  means  should 
be  furnished  for  placing  its  merits  fully  before 
the  world. 

Pcnnsylcania  Journal  of  Prison  Discipline 
and  Philanthropy. 

The  Prison  Society  of  this  city  propose 
publishing  a  Quarterly  Journal  of  ninety-six 
pages,  to  be  entitled  "  The  Pennsylvania  .lour- 
nal  of  Prison  Discipline  and  Philanthrophy." 
The  object  of  which  is  to  disseminate  correct 
information  upon  the  subject  of  the  "  Penn- 
sylvania System  of  Prison  discipline,"  and  to 
counteract  the  calumnies  that  have  been  ex- 
tensively circnlulod  by  those  who  arc  either 
ignorant  of  its  principles,  or  are  prejudiced 
against  it. 

It  has  been  to  a  great  extent  through  the 


labours  of  that  society,  (which  has  ranked 
among  its  members  many  of  the  best  men  in 
this  city,)  that  the  present  improved  system 
has  been  introduced  :  a  system  which  has  not 
only  done  credit  to  this  community,  but  is  an 
honour  to  the  whole  country. 

It  is  one  of  the  happy  results  of  Christian 
feeling,  and  of  Christian  labour  ;  and  a  conse- 
quence of  that  desire,  which  all  should  feel, 
to  treat  their  fellow-men,  (whatever  may  be 
their  lot,)  as  human  beings;  and  as  children 
uf  one  common  Father,  to  seek  their  true  wel- 
fare ;  and  when,  unhappily,  they  may  have 
fallen  into  crime,  to  endeavour  to  restore 
them  to  the  paths  of  virtue. 

In  the  language  of  a  prisoner  now  in  our 
penitentiary,  who  has  been  in  several  other 
prisons,  but  in  whom  a  change  has  evidently 
taken  place — "On  my  first  conviction,  my 
mind  was  enveloped  in  darkness,  as  I  was  un- 
educated and  ignorant ;  the  improvement  that 
has  taken  place  in  my  .mind  and  feelings,  is 
the  result  of  reading  and  of  the  kind  treat- 
ment I  have  received  in  this  institution ;  and, 
if,  in  \.\\c.  first  instance,  I  had  been  sent  here, 
and  had  received  the  instruction  the  system  is 
capable  of  imparting,  I  firmly  believe  I  should 
never  have  gone  to  prison  a  second  time." 

There  are  other  subjects  beside  that  above- 
mentioned,  appropriate  to  such  a  Journal,  and 
having  relation  to  the  main  object,  which  it  is 
proposed  shall  also  claim  attention  : — amongst 
which  are,  the  establishment  of  "  State  Asy- 
lums for  the  Insane  Poor,"  to  which  they  may 
go,  instead  of  being  sent  to  prisons  and  peni- 
tentiaries, as  is  now  too  commonly  the  prac- 
tice— asylums,  where  their  disease  may  be  re- 
lieved by  proper  treatment,  instead  of  being 
aggravated  and  confirmed,  as  is  necessarily 
the  case  in  prisons  : — and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Houses  of  Refuge,  for  the  prevention 
of  crime,  which  it  is  well  known  have  produc- 
ed the  happiest  results. 

It  is  also  contemplated  to  publish,  occasion- 
ally, biographies  of  those  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 
It  is  intended  that  the  journal  shall  become 
the  record  of  valuable  statistics  relating  to  the 
cause  of  philanthropy,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it 
will  exert  considerable  influence  in  promoting 
an  amelioration  of  many  of  the  existing  evils. 

T. 
Persons  interested  in  the  cause,  and  desir- 
ous  of  promoting   it,  will  find  a  subscription 
paper   at   the  oflice  of  "  The   Friend."     The 
price  is  two  dollars  per  annum. 


A  stated  meeting  of  "  The  Female  Society 
of  Philadelphia  for  the  Relief  and  Employ- 
ment of  the  Poor,"  will  be  held  at  the  House 
of  Industry  on  Seventh-day,  the  30lh  instant, 
at  3  o'clock,  r.  m. 

Eleventli  month,  1844. 


DiKD,  on  the  8cli  day  of  Eleventh  month,  1844,  oiler 
a  short  illness,  which  ^she  bore  with  Christian  resigna- 
tion, Hannah,  widow  of  Amos  Gibson,  in  the  filly-sev- 
cnth  year  of  her  age,  a  worthy  and  consistent  member 
and  eider  of  Redstone  Monllily  and  particular  meeting. 
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For  "The  Friend." 
THE  LAND  OF  ISRAEL. 

(Continued  from  page  63.) 

Section  5th  treats  of  the  East  border. 

"The  only  question  farther  to  be  resolved 
respecting  the  borders  of  the  promised  land, 
is  that  concerning  the  respective  boundaries 
on  the  east,  of  these  two  families  of  Abra- 
ham. 

"  Were  the  northern  and  southern  borders 
of  Israel  truly  ascertained,  those  on  the  east, 
like  those  on  the  west,  formed  not  of  land  but 
of  water,  either  a  great  river  or  the  sea, 
would  bo  easily  determined. 

"The  heritage  of  Jacob,  as  oft  repeated  in 
the  original  covenant,  extends  from  the  river 
of  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates;  and  also,  on  the 
north,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  uttermost 
sea.  That  great  river,  from  Berothah,  or 
the  extremity  of  the  land  on  which  it  stands, 
necessarily  forms  the  boundary  on  the  east. 
This  is  not  only  expressed  in  the  promise,  but 
has  been  mainfested  in  fact.  David,  whose 
throne  shall  be  established  forever,  recovered 
the  borders  of  his  kingdom  on  the  Euphrates; 
and  Solomon,  who  also  reigned  over  all  Israel, 
maintained  a  supremacy  and  sovereignty  over 
all  the  kings  on  the  east  of  the  Euphrates.  If 
the  heart  of  that  monarch,  who  once  was  wise, 
because  in  faith  he  asked  for  wisdom,  had 
been  stedfast  in  the  covenant,  and  had  not  de- 
parted from  the  Lord,  his  kingdom  would  not 
have  been  rent  in  the  hands  of  his  son,  as  was 
the  garment  of  .Jeroboam,  by  the  prophet  of 
the  Lord.  But  from  his  history,  and  that  of 
his  father  David,  it  plainly  appears,  that 
whenever  a  gleam  of  hope  broke  in  upon  the 
dark  and  evil  days,  that  summed  up  the  his- 
tory of  an  else  rebellious  race,  in  which  the 
covenant  was  shrouded  from  view,  no  other 
borders  were  recognised  by  these  two  kings, 
who  alone  reigned  in  Jerusalem  over  all  Is- 
rael, than  the  Lord  had  assigned,  whether 
from  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the  en- 
trance into  Hamath,  or  from  the  river  of 
Egypt  to  the  Euphrates  ;  and  they  rested  not 
from  maintaining  their  dominion,  till  all  the 
kings  on  that  side  of  the  Euphrates  owned 
their  sovereignty. 
"  The  east  border  necessarily  commences 


where  it  first  comes  in  contact  with  the  north 
on  that  river,  and  it  can  terminate  only  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  south  border.  How 
far  it  ascended  the  Euphrates  we  have  already 
seen  ;  and  its  point  of  contact  with  that  of  the 
south,  alone  remains  to  be  showrj. 

"  Let  a  line  be  drawn  from  the  Nile  in  a 
straight  line,  east  and  west,  selling  the  boimds 
by  the  Red  Sea,  and  it  will  be  apparent,  that, 
whether  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  or  the  Elanatic 
Gulf,  be  only  touched,  the  south-eastern  bor- 
der of  the  land  of  promise  is  not  reached  till 
the  Euphrates  pours  its  stream  into  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

"  After  describing  the  north  border,  Eze- 
kiel  adds,  '  And  the  east  side  ye  shall  mea- 
sure from  Hauran,  and  from  Damascus,  and 
from  Gilead,  and  from  the  land  of  Israel  by 
Jordan,  from  the  horder  to  the  east  sea. 
And  this  is  the  east  side.'' 

"  It  is  too  late,  we  trust,  to  tell  the  reader, 
as  commentators  of  great  name  have  saitJ, 
that  the  east  sea  is  the  Dead  Sea,  because  it 
lies  to  the  east  of  Jerusalem.  Were  there 
any  truth  in  this,  the  previous  pages  would  be 
the  record  of  a  dream,  and  '  the  breadth  of 
Iminanuel's  land,'  instead  of  a  thousand,  would 
be  restricted,  at  the  utmost,  to  sixty  miles; 
and  sceptics  might  still  scoff  at  the  diminutive 
inheritance.  But  in  the  record  concerning 
the  borders  of  the  land,  as  anciently  possess- 
ed, the  Bead  &a  is  unquestionably  mentioned 
under  its  proper  Scriptural  name  of  the  Salt 
Sea  ;  and  though  on  its  northern  extremity  it 
did  lie  to  the  east  of  Jerusalem,  it  is  no  where 
in  Scripture  denominated  the  east  sea.  Even 
at  the  time  when  it  formed,  on  the  extreme 
south,  the  southern  border  of  Judah,  instead 
of  being  the  east  side,  two  tribes  and  a  half 
of  Israel  had  their  wide  portions  wholly  to  the 
eastward  of  it,  and  of  the  Jordan  which  flowed 
into  it,  not  from  the  west,  but  from  the  north. 
And  whatever  was  its  relative  position  to  Je- 
rusalem, it  never  had  a  name  from  hence ;  and 
if  it  had,  yet  from  the  Hauran,  and  the  land 
of  Israel  by  Jordan,  which,  even  in  ancient 
days,  reached  of  right  to  the  Euphrates,  the 
Dead  Sea  lay  to  the  west,  and  not  to  the  east. 
From  the  Hauran,  and  Damascus,  and  from 
Gilead,  and  the  land  of  Israel  by  {beyond) 
Jordan,  all  the  land,  according  to  the  cove- 
nant, and  to  the  dominion  of  David  and  Solo- 
tnon,  pertained  to  Israel  on  that  side  the  Eu- 
phrates. And,  according  to  the  prophetic  de- 
finition, given  by  Ezokiel,  of  the  east  side  in 
all  its  length,  from  the  horder  (the  north  bor- 
der, which  he  had  immediately  before  spec' 
tied,)  to  the  east  sea  ;  the  east  side  and  the 
south  side  thus  terminated  in  the  same  sea, 
the  Persian  Gulf,  which  is  worthy  of  the  name, 
for  where  the  Euphrates  enters  if,  it  is  far 
wider  tlian  the  Red  Sen. 


"  As  the  west  side  is  marked  frovi  the  hor- 
der till  a  man  come  over  against  Hamath,  or, 
as  otherwise  defined,  to  the  entrance  into  Ha- 
math, and  the  extreme  breadth  of  the  north- 
ern boundary  from  the  rircr  Euphrates  to  the 
uttermost  sea,  and  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
land  where  widest  in  its  southern  region,  from 
the  river  of  Egypt  to  the  great  river  Euphra- 
les,  so,  as  alone  wanting  to  determine  the 
length  of  all  the  borders,  that  on  the  east  is 
defined,  in  all  its  extent,  from  the  border  to 
the  east  sea. 

"  The  east  sea  is  here  represented  as  the  ter- 
minating point,  on  the  extreme  south,  of  the 
east  border,  precisely  as  the  entrance  into  Ha- 
math or  the  mountains  which  bound  it,  forms 
the  termination  of  the  western  border  on  the 
north.  A  corresponding  definition  is  thus 
given  of  both  sides  of  the  land, — in  the  one 
case,  from  the  border  (on  the  south)  to  the  en- 
trance into  Hamath  ;  and,  on  the  other,  from 
the  border  (on  the  north)  to  the  east  sea. 

"  When  '  the  tenants'  of  the  rock  in  Kedar's 
wilderness  afar  shall  sing  the  praises  of  Is- 
rael's God,  and  go,  like  men  from  all  nations 
of  the  earth,  with  their  ofTerings  to  Jerusalem, 
to  worship  there  ;  and  when  fountains  shall 
spring  up  in  the  desert,  and  the  thirsty  land 
be  as  a  pool  of  water,  the  sons  of  Ishmael, — 
though,  like  that  at  which  Hagar  sat,  they 
can  now  count  every  well  of  the  desert  their 
own, — will  not  then,  as  did  Lot's  servants  with 
Abraham's,  dispute  with  the  restored  and  re- 
deemed sons  of  Jacob  about  a  well  or  a  bor- 
der. 

"The  borders  which  the  Lord  hath  set  are 
such,  that  they  cannot  fail  to  be  finally  recog- 
nised by  all  the  sons  of  Adam,  as  well  as  by 
the  descendants  of  Abraham.  If  a  question 
should  arise  respfecting  their  limits,  it  could 
only  be  with  Assyria  or  Egypt, — how  far  they 
might  extend  on  the  Euphrates,  or  penetrate 
into  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  if  the  term  were 
questionable,  on  the  river  of  Egypt.  But 
higher  destinies  than  those  even  of  such  re- 
nowned kingdoms  in  all  their  ancient  power 
and  pre-eminence  among  nations,  are  resolved 
in  the  allotment  of  the  territorial  patrimony 
of  the  seed  of  Jacob.  And  the  Lord  their 
God,  who  gave  the  land  unto  tliein  for  an  ev- 
erlasting possession,  has  secured  it  against  the 
interference  of  another  Sennacherib,  or  Neliu- 
chadnezzar,  or  Pharaoh.  The  time  is  yet  to 
come  of  which  it  is  said,  'In  that  day  shall 
there  be  an  highway  out  of  Egypt  lo  Assyria, 
and  the  Assyrian  shall  come  into  Egypt  and 
the  Egyptian  into  Assyria  ;  and  the  Egyptians 
shall  serve  ivith  the  Assijrians.  In  that  day 
shall  Israel  be  the  third  with  Egypt  and  with 
Assyria,  oven  a  blessing  in  the  midst  of  the 
land  (or  the  earth);  whom  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
shall    bless,    saving,    'Blessed    be    Egypt    my 
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people,  and  Assyria,  the  work  of  my  hands, 
and  Israel  mine  inheritance.'  (Isaiah  xix.  23 
-25.) 

"  The  reader,  if  hitherto  accustomed  to  the 
darli  and  narrow  antiquarian  track,  rnay  be 
startled  at  the  sight  of  so  extensive  regions 
opening  at  once  to  his  view,  as  pertaining  to 
Israel,  though  stretching  so  far  beyond  tlie 
bounds  of  tlie  land  ever  possessed  under  the 
law.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  it  is 
lot  of  the  Lord's  inheritance,  to  which  He 
has  appointed  such  borders  ;  and  that  it  is  as 
such  that  Egypt  and  Assyria,  as  its  tributary 
states,  shall  be  blessed,  and  Arabia  be  '  the 
happy,'  (Arabia  Felix,)  when  its  own  people 
shall  dwell  within  it,  in  the  presence  of  all  their 
brethren,  the  children  of  Israel. 

"  How  very  much  difference  there  really 
was  between  Palestine,  as  occupied  by  the 
Israelites,  and  all  the  promised  land,  as  wor- 
thy of  the  name, — and  how  the  land  is  truly 
large,  as  the  Lord  hath  spoken  the  word — 
the  difference  of  latitude  and  longitude  be- 
tween the  borders  on  the  various  sides,  may 
enable  the  reader  at  once  to  determine. 

"  The  latitude  of  Beersheba  is  31°  15' ;  of 
Dan  33°  15'  ;  the  diflbrence  two  degrees. 
The  south  point  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  ancient 
border  of  Israel,  is  31°  7',  in  the  same  longi- 
tude with  Dan  ;  the  intervening  distance,  in  a 
line  from  north  to  south,  being  128  geogra- 
phical, or  about  150  English  miles. 

"The  latitude  of  the  north  point  of  the 
Elanitic  Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  on  which  Ezi- 
on-gaber,  a  port  of  Solomon's,  stood,  is  29° 
31'.  The  moulh  of  the  Orontes,  or  the  en- 
trance into  Hamath  from  the  Mediterranean, 
is  36°,  and  that  of  Beer  or  Berothah,  on  the 
Euphrates,  37°.  But  the  range  of  Arnanus 
lies  beyond  it,  and  the  medium  longitude  of 
the  north  boundary  is  more  than  30^  31'  N., 
or,  iu  an  ideal  line,  from  south  to  north,  the 
length  of  the  latid  is  upwards  of  seven  degrees, 
or  five  hundred  miles,  instead  of  an  hundred 
and  fifty,  as  of  old.  But  '  the  hrcajlth  of  Ini- 
manuel's  land,'  instead  of  being  contracted  to 
a  span,  is  still  more  worthy  of  the  name,  and 
it  stops  not  short  of  a  navigable  frontier  every 
where,  and  on  every  side.  The  longitude  of 
the  Nile  is  30°  2', — that  of.  the  Euphrates,  as 
it  flows  through  the  Persian  Gulf,  48°  26',  or 
a  difference  of  nearly  eighteen  degrees  and  a 
half,  or  more  than  eleven  hundred  miles.  So 
large  is  the  space  comprehended,  along  the 
southern  frontier,  from  the  river  of  Egypt  to 
the  river  Euphrates,  from  the  east  side  to  (ho 
west  side,  or  in  the  same  latitude. 

"  On  the  northern  extremity  of  the  land, 
the  range  of  Arnanus,  from  the  river  Eu- 
phrates to  the  ultermost  sea,  or  extremity  of 
the  Mediterranean,  scarcely  exceeds  one  hun- 
dred miles.  In  round  numbers,  the  average 
breadth  of  the  promised  land  would  thus  be 
six  hundred  miles,  which,  multiplied  by  its 
length,  five  hundred,  gives  an  area  of  300,000 
square  miles,  or  more  than  that  of  any  king- 
dom or  empire  of  Europe,  Russia  alone  ex- 
cepted. The  jesting  Frenchman  is  brought 
down  from  his  boasting,  when  it  is  seen  that 
a  region,  half  the  extent  of  France,  would 
need  to  be  added  to  its  size,  before  the  land  of 
'  the  great  luilion'  would  equal,  in  superficia 


extent,  that  land  which  the  Lord  gave  to  the 
seed  of  Israel.  It  exceeds,  in  the  aggregate 
amount  of  square  miles,  the  territories  of  ten 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  Prussia,  Belgium,  the 
NeUierlands,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Hanover,  Wir- 
temberg,  Denmark,  Sardinia  and  Greece,  and 
its  relative  proportion  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  is  300  to  118,  or  more  than  two  and 
a  half  to  one.  Were  the  average  breadth  to 
be  reckoned  at  five  hundred,  instead  of  the  me- 
dium six  hundred  miles,  which,  from  the  ine- 
quality of  the  sides,  may  be  nearer  the  truth, 
the  superficial  extent  of  the  promised  land 
alone  would  still  exceed  that  of  the  largest 
kingdom  of  Europe. 

"But  Israel,  extensive  as  are  its  bounds,  is 
not  destined  to  stand  alone.  Its  mightiest  ad- 
versaries of  old  shall  be  its  servants.  No 
prince  but  of  Israel  shall  rule  in  Egypt  or 
Assyria.  The  former  country  will  add  to  Is- 
rael's dominion,  or  subservient  domain,  an 
area  of  150,000  square  miles.  The  latter, 
including  Mesopotamia,  and  'stretching  be- 
yond the  Tigris  as  far  as  the  mountains  of 
Media,'  (Gibbon's  History,)  and  from  the 
mountains  of  Armenia  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
leaves  no  region  that  shall  not  own  immediate 
fealty  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  from  the  east- 
ern shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Persia,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Cas- 
pian. Such  is  the  power  of  the  word  of  the 
Lord ;  such  the  liberality  of  his  gifts  to 
the  people  whom  He  chose,  were  they  his 
own  by  another  covenant  than  that  which 
they  have  broken  ;  and  such,  in  topographical 
relations  alone,  is  the  provision  that  is  made, 
as  thus  revealed,  for  the  completion  of  the 
promise,  that  Israel  shall  finally  be  a  blessing 
in  the  midst  of  the  earth,  'i'hus  saith  the 
Lord,  '  It  shall  be  to  me  a  name  of  joy,  a 
praise  and  an  honour  before  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  which  shall  hear  all  the  good  that  I 
do  unto  them  ;  and  they  shall  fear  and  trem- 
ble for  all  the  goodness  and  for  all  the  prospe- 
rity that  I  procure  unto  it.'  (Jeremiah  xxxiii. 
9.) 

"  There  is  a  striking  analogy  between  the 
word  and  the  works  of  God,  ever  traceable 
by  those  who  search  the  Scriptures,  and  re- 
gard the  operation  of  his  hands.  But  the  one 
and  the  other  seem  here  strikingly  to  cohere. 
The  Lord  hath  given  the  earth  to  the  sons  of 
men,  as  He  hath  set  the  bounds  of  their  habi- 
tation. But  He  fi)rmed  Israel  for  his  glory, 
and  chose  them  as  his  peculiar  people  ;  and 
peculiar  too  is  the  land  which  Ho  assigned 
them,  even  as  respects  its  borders.  The  Me- 
diterranean, the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  form  on  the  west,  the  south,  and  the  east, 
borders  of  a  land,  which,  but  for  these  inland. 
seas,  would  be  wholly  encircled  by  Asia,  Afri- 
ca, and  Europe,  and  shut  out  from  all  direct 
communication  with  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic, 
and  the  lesser  oceans  of  the  globe.  The  river 
of  Egypt  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  sea 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  estuary  of 
the  Orontes,  and  the  Euphrates  from  the  fool 
of  Amanus  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  leave  not  the 
smallest  portion  of  the  west  side,  or  of  the 
cast  side,  that  is  not  actually  or  virtually  a 
navigable  coast,  to  the  extent,  on  both  sitles, 
of  two  thousand  miles ;  while,  on  the  north, 


the  intermediate  barrier  of  Amanus,  at  the 
breadth  of  less  than  one  hundred,  renders  the 
land  a  garden  enclosed.  The  hand  of  the 
Lord,  who  hath  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
earth,  and  made  the  sea,  and  the  dry  land,  ia 
in  all  this  ;  and  here,  though  not  here  alone, 
He  has  magnified  his  word  above  all  his 
name. 

"  The  first  glance  at  the  borders  of  Israel, 
when  they  are  looked  at  in  the  latitude  assign- 
ed them  by  a  divine  and  irrepealable  decree, 
may  show  that  they  were  set  in  subserviency 
to  the  final  end,  as  declared,  from  the  begin- 
ning, to  be  accomplished  by  the  Lord,  for 
which  Israel  was  set  apart  from  the  nations, 
and  not  numbered  among  them,  so  that,  as  as- 
suredly as  their  covenanted  land  shall  be  their 
everlasting  •possession,  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  shall  be  blessed  in  the  seed  of  Jacob. 
Separated  as  Israel  is  from  other  lands,  such 
are  its  borders,  that  it  has  unequalled  free- 
dom of  access  to  all. 

"  But,  without  here  entering  on  such  a 
theme,  it  behoves  us  first  to  consider  how 
the  land  is  goodly  as  well  as  large  ;  and  how, 
notwithstanding  all  the  curses  that  have  come 
upon  it,  it  is  still  fitted  for  becoming,  as  de- 
scribed in  Scripture,  a  pleasant,  delightsome, 
goodly,  and  glorious  land,  '  the  glory  of  all 
lands,'  the  heritage  of  a  people  greatly  blessed 
of  the  Lord. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For"  The  Friend." 
ABORIGINESE    OF    SOUTH     AFRICA. 

The  readers  of"  The  Friend"  must  be  gen- 
erally aware  of  the  visit,  on  a  religious  ac- 
count, of  James  Backhouse,  a  minister  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  from  England,  and  his 
companion,  George  W.  Walker,  to  the  Aus- 
tralian Colonies,  in  which  they  were  engaged 
several  years.  To  this  succeeded  a  visit  to 
the  Mauritius  and  South  Africa.  Respecting 
this  latter  portion  of  their  labours,  a  thick, 
closely  printed  volume  has  been  published  by 
James  Backhouse,  from  which  the  following 
extracts  are  taken,  principally  with  a  view  to 
show,  from  authentic  testimony,  that  the  ori- 
ginal tribes  of  South  Africa,  and  particularly 
the  Hottentot  race,  are  by  no  means  that  de- 
graded, intellectually-stupid  people,  which 
the  representations  of  early  travellers  would 
induce  the  belief. 

In  giving  this  extract,  we  wish  to  be  consi- 
dered as  neither  commending  the  work,  nor 
the  singularly  consorted  materials  of  which  it 
is  composed. 

"First.  13th.  This  morning  the  Hotten- 
tots assembled  in  great  numbers,  at  Philijiton. 
The  chapel  was  crowded  ;  first,  by  a  school, 
and  afterwards  by  successive  assemblies  for 
worship.  \\'hile  the  elder  James  Read  preach- 
ed to  them,  in  the  forenoon,  his  son  James 
addressed  an  assembly  of  Callers  and  Fingoes 
in  the  temporary  shed.  School  was  again 
held  in  the  afternoon,  and  an  assembly  for 
worship  at  two  o'clock.  In  the  evening  ano- 
ther meeting  was  liehl,  which  J.  Read  juu. 
addressed  in  Dutch.  This  service  is  usually 
in  Cafier,  for  the  benefit  of  Fingoes  and  Go- 
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nas  ;  but  these  having  been  already  assembled 
twice  to-day,  they  were  not  present  in  any 
considerable  number.  It  was  pleasant  to  see 
an  air  of  comfort  and  independence  in  the  Hot- 
tentots, who  are  truly  free  here.  Many  of 
them  are  small  proprietors  of  land  ;  they  are 
preserved  in  sobriety,  instructed  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gospel,  and  are  evidently  rising 
in  the  scale  of  civil  and  religious  society. 
Being  located  in  a  country  that  yields  a  re- 
turn lor  industry,  many  of  them  are  encour- 
aged by  temporal  blessings;  nevertheless 
there  are  others  who  are  in  great  poverty,  and 
some  whose  crops  have  suffered  greatly  from 
drought.  Occasionally  their  crops  are  also 
destroyed  by  locusts.  Some  of  the  officers 
from  Fort  Armstrong,  and  a  few  persons  un- 
connected with  the  London  Missionary  Socie- 
ty, were  at  Philiplon  on  this  occasion.  i 

"  14tii.  The  meeting  of  the  Kat  River 
Missionary  Society,  auxiliary  to  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  was  held,  the  report  of 
which  was  very  encouraging.  Among  the 
speakers  were  Jan  Tzatzoc,  the  Christian  Gaf- 
fer chief,  who  had  visited  England  a  short 
time  previously,  several  Hottentots,  one  of 
whom  was  of  Bushman  extraction,  and  sever- 
al English.  Gould  the  people  of  Great  Bri- 
tain have  seen  the  effect  that  has  been  pro- 
duced here,  by  the  operation  of  Gospel  prin- 
ciple, carried  out  in  Christian  instruction,  in 
delivering  the  people  from  oppression,  and  in 
general  education,  though  but  of  a  rudiment- 
ary kind,  they  would  no  doubt  have  joined  in 
the  exclamation,  '  What  hath  God  wrought  !' 
Many  of  the  half-naked,  degraded  Hottentots, 
had  been  raised  to  a  state  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  the  labouring  classes  in  England,  and  in 
some  respects  superior;  certainly  above  that 
often  found  in  some  of  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. They  were  dressed  like  decent  plain 
people  of  that  class  ;  and  in  the  sixteen  schools 
of  the  Kat  River  District,  which  are  about 
half  supported  by  the  people  themselves,  and 
conducted  by  native  youths,  they  had  about 
1200  scholars,  and  an  attendance  of  about 
1000.  There  were  many  devotional  inter- 
ludes in  this  meeting,  chieHy  by  singing  por- 
tions of  a[)propriate  hymns,  or  by  the  devo- 
tional turn  which  the  speeches  of  those  who 
addressed  the  meeting  took,  in  which,  though 
benefactors  were  not  forgotten,  all  the  praise 
and  the  glory  were  given  to  God.  A  deep 
sympathy  was  exhibited  for  the  neighbouring 
nations  yet  sitting  in  darkness,  Caffers,  Bo- 
chuanas,  and  Bushmen,  which,  at  the  close  of 
the  meeting,  showed  itself  in  a  tangible  form, 
by  a  collection  of  upwards  of  £15  towards 
their  help. 

"After  the  meeting,  a  large  company  dined 
in  the  siied.  The  various  groups,  scattered 
on  the  grassy  slope,  on  which  the  village  is 
situated,  presented  a  lively  and  highly  inter- 
esting scene.  Though  most  of  the  people 
were  decently  clad  in  garments  made  of  Eu- 
ropean manufactures,  here  and  there  a  little 
boy  was  to  be  seen,  clad  in  a  soldier's  old 
coat,  reaching  almost  to  his  heels,  or  one  with 
a  karross  of  skin  about  his  shoulders;  this 
was  the  sole  attire  of  the  Fingoes,  and  one 
poor  lad  had  only  a  piece  of  green  baize  about 
his   loins.     In   the   evening    a    Temperance 


meeting  was  held,  for  the  purpose  of  confirm- 
ing the  Hottentots  in  their  resolution  to  avoid 
the  use  of  all  kinds  of  strong  drink.  Few  of 
them  taste  intoxicating  liquors  ;  about  000 
are  members  of  the  Total  Abstinence  Society, 
but  many  of  them  wore  not  proof  against 
temptation  to  drink,  when  they  went  into  oth- 
er parts  of  the  colony.  James  Reed  had  ob- 
served the  ensnaring  ellect  of  intoxicating 
liquors  upon  the  Hottentots,  before  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Kat  River  was  formed  ;  he  there- 
fore determined  that  none  of  them  should  be 
able  to  plead  the  example  of  himself,  or  any 
of  his  family,  for  the  use  of  strong  drink  ;  and 
acting  upon  this  determination,  he  was  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Christian  community  in  the  adop- 
tion of  those  principles  of  self-denial  for  the 
good  of  others,  which,  under  the  Divine  bles- 
sing, have  since  effected  so  great  a  reforma- 
tion with  regard  to  drinking  customs  in  most 
parts  of  the  world.  He  combined  precept 
with  example,  and  advised  the  Hottentots  to 
apply  to  the  government,  to  have  a  clause  in- 
troduced into  every  document  conveying  a 
grant  of  land  in  the  Kat  River  district,  ren- 
dering the  land  liable  to  forfeiture  back  to 
government,  if  ever  any  house  should  be  erec- 
ted or  opened  upon  it  for  the  sale  of  any  kind 
of  intoxicating  liquor.  This  request  was  well 
received,  and  such  a  clause  now  stands  in  the 
title-deed  of  each  grant.  Several  persons  ad- 
dressed the  meeting,  among  whom  were  a 
number  of  Hottentots,  who  spoke  with  great 
force  on  the  state  of  comfort  they  were  now 
in,  as  compared  with  the  degradation  in  which 
they  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to 
be  found,  had  not  temperance  principles  been 
promulgated  among  them.  The  meeting  end- 
ed with  the  expression  of  thanksgiving  and 
praise  to  God,  who  had  looked  down  upon 
them  with  compassion,  and  sent  them  the  gos- 
pel of  his  dear  Son,  and  who,  so  far  as  they 
had  walked  in  it,  had  greatly  blessed  them. 

"  1.5th.  The  examination  of  sixteen  schools, 
connected  with  the  London  Missionary  Socie- 
ty, in  the  Kat  River  district,  commenced. 
Some  of  the  schools  are  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  Philipton,  but  about  800  children 
were  present.  Charles  Lenox  Stretch,  a  pious 
intelligent  man,  and  the  government  diplomat- 
ic agent  at  Tyumie  Vale,  in  Caffraria,  was  in 
the  chair.  The  various  degrees  of  progress 
made  by  the  children  were  satisfactory,  and 
quite  as  great  as  might  reasonably  be  expect- 
ed. English  is  taught  in  all  the  schools,  and 
the  masters,  who  are  native  youths,  of  the 
Hottentot  race,  have,  in  most  instances,  at- 
tained a  considerable  proficiency  in  the  lan- 
guage, and  in  the  art  of  teaching.  A  variety 
of  prizes  were  awarded  ;  amons;  them  were 
several  fancy  work-bags,  needle-books,  &c., 
sent  from  England,  no  doubt  with  good  inten- 
tion, but  quite  unsuitable  for  such  a  population. 
The  good  sense  of  the  scholars,  who  were 
suffered  to  have  some  choice,  left  them  to  the 
last.  The  plainest  kind  of  useful  clothing,  or 
any  other  really  useful  articles,  would  have 
been  much  more  acceptable.  The  dinner 
vesterday  was  provided  by  the  Missionary 
Society ;  its  committee,  as  well  as  several 
strangers,  were  among  the  guests  ;  to-day  it 
was  provided  by  the  School  Committee,  who, 


with  the  schoolmasters,  were  at  the  table.  In 
the  evening  a  Juvenile  Missionary  meeting 
was  hold.  Many  of  the  younger,  as  well  as 
of  the  older  Hottentots  addressed  the  meeting 
in  animated  speeches,  in  Dutch,  adverting  to 
the  stale  in  which  their  nation  was  found  by 
ihe  missionaries,  and  lo  that  which  they  now 
enjoyed,  with  exprcssionsof  thankfulness  to  the 
Most  High,  and  to  those  whom  he  had  raised 
up  as  instruments  in  the  work.  Charles  L. 
Stretch  and  Jan  Tzatzoc,  as  well  as  several 
other  individuals,  spoke,  on  the  occasion,  and 
the  cause  of  total  abstinence  from  intoxicating* 
liquors  was  again  pleaded.  Abstinence  from 
tobacco  and  snuff  was  also  strongly  recom- 
mended, on  the  grounds  of  health  and  temper- 
ance, and  of  enabling  persons  to  spend  more 
money  for  truly  useful  purposes.  A  consider- 
able number  of  persons  signed  their  names  lo 
an  Anti-Tobacco  agreement  ;  and  several, 
among  whom  was  the  chairman,  sent  up  their 
snuff-boxes  and  tobacco-pipes  on  a  plate  to 
the  table,  amidst  the  warm  congratulations  of 
the  company,  which  became  so  animated,  as 
to  be  dismissed  with  difficulty  after  eleven 
o'clock  at  night. 

"  16lh.  Notwithstanding  the  late  hour  to 
which  the  meeting  held  last  evening,  the  Hot- 
tentots were  at  their  prayer  meeting  soon  after 
daylight  this  rriorning.  The  examination  of 
the  schools  was  resumed  after  breakfast,  and 
concluded  in  the  afternoon.  The  children  in 
the  Infant  school  were  so  much  interested  in 
their  lessons,  that  they  requested  to  be  allow- 
ed to  attend  school  during  Ihe  vacation.  A 
few  short  addresses  succeeded  the  examina- 
tion ;  and  before  the  meeting  separated,  I  of- 
fered up  vocalprayer,  thanksgiving  and  praise, 
under  a  solemn  sense  of  Ihe  goodness  and  mer- 
cy of  God. 

"  17th.  We  joined  a  company  consisting 
of  James  Read  and  several  of  his  family,  and 
Richard  and  Eliza  Birl,  in  a  visit  lo  Reads- 
dale.  Some  of  the  company  travelled  in  a 
wagon,  and  the  others  on  horseback.  On  Ihe 
way  we  had  a  view  of  Ihe  little  village  of 
Marsdorp.  The  Kat  River  country  is  the 
finest  of  the  Cape  colony  :  it  owes  its  fertility 
and  beauty  to  a  lofty  range  of  basaltic  moun- 
tains of  picturesque  outline.  They  are  crest- 
ed with  crags,  and  are  grassy  on  their  irregu- 
lar slopes,  and  wooded  in  their  kloofs,  from 
whence  issue  streamlets  that  irrigate  the  val- 
leys. These  are  well  cropped  with  Meelies 
or  Indian  corn,  Caffer  corn,  and  potatoes,  and 
are  interspersed  with  little  villages,  formed  of 
the  rude,  beehive-shaped,  grass  huts  of  the 
Fingoes,  the  house-shaped  ones  of  the  poorer 
Hottentots,  and  the  neat  cottagesof  those  who 
have  become  more  prosperous.  Some  of  the 
last  would  not  discredit  the  more  respectable 
of  the  labouring  class  in  England.  The  walls 
are  of  brick,  externally,  of  that  which  has 
been  burnt,  and  internally,  of  such  as  is  only 
sim-dried  ;  they  are  plastered  on  both  sides 
with  mud,  and  are  whitewashed  internally. 
The  roofs  are  thatched  with  reeds,  and  vines 
trained  on  poles  form  verandahs  to  some  of 
them. 

"  In  a  few  of  the  villages,  school-houses 
have  been  erected  by  the  Hottentots,  which 
are  fitted  up  on  the  plan  of  the  British  and 
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Foreign    School    Society.     Some    of    Ihese   and  spring,  and  on  the  orange,  the  ripe  fruit 
schoofs  are  supported  by  the  benevolence  of  and  the  blossoms,  and  the  young  green  fruit, 


private  individuals  in  England,  and  the  Hot 
tentots  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  others. 
These  school-houses,  or  in  villages  where 
there  are  none  of  these,  other  houses,  are  oc- 
cupied as  places  of  worship,  in  which  some  of 
the  eiders  of  the  Kat  River  church  generally 
direct  the  services.  It  is  ditficult  to  a  feeling 
mind  to  look  upon  this  country  without  emo- 
tion, in  beiiolding  the  hills  covered  with  herds 
of  cattle,  and  the  valleys  with  corn,  and  con- 
templating these  as  the  possession  of  a  people 
just  rescued  from  oppression,  robbery,  and 
spoil,  but  now  dwelling  in  safety  and  peace  ; 
nevertheless  there  is  a  sadness  in  reflecting 
that  the  Bushmen  and  CatTers  were  succes- 
sively driven  out  of  this  country." 

A    COFFEE    PLANTATION. 

The  following  lively  picture  of  tropical 
scenery  is  taken  from  the  Philadelphia  Ga- 
zette, where  it  is  given  without  noting  the 
author. 

"  A  coffee  estate  is  indeed  a  perfect  garden, 
surpassing  in  beauty  aught  that  the  bleak  cli- 
mate of  England  can  produce. 

Imagine  more  than  three  hundred  acres  of 
land  planted  in  regular  squares  with  evenlj' 
pruned  shrubs,  each  containing  about  eight 
acres,  intersected  by  broad  alleys  of  palms, 
oranges,  mangoes,  and  other  beautiful  trees, 
the  interstices  between  which  are  planted 
with  lemons,  pomegranates,  cape  jessamines, 
tube  roses,  lilies,  and  various  other  gaudy  and 
fragrant  flowers  ;  while  a  double  strip  of  gui- 
nea grass,  or  of  luscious  pines  skirt  the  sides, 
presenting  a  pretty  contrast  to  the  smooth  red 
soil  in  the  centre,  scrupulously  kept  free  from 
all  verdure.  Then  tlie  beauty  of  the  whole 
while  in  flower.  That  of  the  coffee,  white, 
and  so  abundant,  that  the  fields  seem  covered 
by  flakes  of  snow  ;  the  fringe-like  blossoms  of 
the  rose  apple  ;  the  red  of  the  pomegranate 
and  Mexican  rose  ;  the  large  scarlet  flowers 
of  the  pinon,  which,  when  in  bloom,  covering 
the  whole  tree  with  a  flaming  coal,  is  the 
richest  of  Flora's  realm;  the  quaint  lirio's 
trumpet-shaped  flowers,  painted  yellow  and 
red,  and  bursting  in  bunches  from  the  blunt 
extremities  of  each  leafless  branch  ;  the  young 
pine  apples  with  blue  flowrets  projecting  from 
the  centres  of  their  squares  ;  the  white  tube 
roses  and  double  cape  jessamines  ;  the  gaudy 
yellow  flag,  and  a  score  of  other  flowers  only 
known  to  us  by  the  sickly  tenants  of  the  hot 
house. 

And  when  some  of  the  flowers  have  given 
place  to  the  ripened  fruit,  and  the  golden 
orange,  Jhe  yellow  mango,  the  lime,  the  lemon, 
the  luscious  caimito,  and  sugared  ziipote  ;  the 
mellow  alligator  pear,  the  custard  apple,  and 
the  rose  apple,  giving  to  the  palate  the  flavour 
of  otto  of  roses ;  when  all  these  bang  on  the 
trees  in  oppressive  abundnnce,  and  the  ground 
is  also  covered  with  the  ovcr-ripo,  the  owner 
of  a  cnfi'ee  estate  may  safely  challenge  the 
world  for  a  fairer  garden.  Nor  must  this  be 
thought  the  appearance  it  presents  for  only  a 
short  period.     The  colTco  has  successive  crop: 


are  often  seen  at  the  same  time  ;  while  sever- 
al of  the  shrubs  and  plants  bloom  nearly  all 
the  year. 

In  the  centre  of  an  open  spot  generally  bare 
of  high  trees,  a  small  hut  may  be  seen,  often 
formed  entirely  of  the  palm.  Its  trunk  split 
into  poles,  and  tied  firmly  together  by  strips  of 
bark  from  the  majagvay,  than  which  no  rope 
could  be  stronger,  forms  the  frame  and  rafters. 
The  foot  stalk,  or  part  of  the  leaf  that  encir- 
cles the  trunk,  is  spread  out,  and  sewed  to  the 
sides  of  the  hut,  and  being  about  five  feet  long 
and  three  wide,  and  as  impervious  to  rain  as  a 
hide,  forms  an  excellent  protection  from  the 
weather.  The  roof  is  next  thatched  with  the 
long  stems  to  which  the  leaflets  are  attached, 
cut  into  pieces  three  feet  long,  and  tied  to  the 
rafters,  forming  a  covering  about  a  foot  thick, 
through  which  neither  heat  nor  wet  can  pene- 
trate. The  door  and  window-shut ler  alone  are 
of  planks,  the  floor  being  of  clay  or  mud,  ac- 
cording to  the  soil  on  which  it  is  built  The 
furniture  within  accords  well  with  the  simple 
structure.  A  cot,  a  bench,  a  table  and  a 
shelf,  with  perhaps  a  chest,  comprise  the 
whole  ;  while  two  or  three  plates,  and  an  un- 
glazed,  clay  cooler,  commonly  termed  a  water 
monkey,  and  a  few  cups  for  coffee,  form  his 
breakfast  and  dinner  sels.  Nothing  can  be 
more  simple  or  primitive  than  the  whole,  tell- 
ing plainly  the  few  wants  of  the  owner,  and 
his  hardy  habits. 

Adjoining  his  dwelling,  his  horse  is  tether- 
ed under  a  tree,  and  perhaps  a  small  house 
may  be  built  close  by  for  his  fowls,  which, 
however,  often  roost  on  the  trees  or  in  his 
own  hut.  In  the  back-ground  is  his  patch  of 
plantains,  on  which  he  depends  all  the  year 
round  for  his  daily  bread,  and  which,  from  its 
self-propagating  power,  is  the  very  plant  for 
an  indolent  farmer.  People  this  spot  with  a 
half-dozen  naked  children,  whose  skins  seem 
to  have  been  long  unacquainted  with  water  ; 
a  slovenly-dressed  woman,  and  a  man  in  pan- 
taloons and  shirt,  with  a  sword  lashed  to  his 
side,  and  spurs  to  his  cowskin  shoes,  and  you 
have  a  faithful  picture  of  the  mass  of  Cubean 
peasants  and  their  homes." 

A  Tho7ight  for  Parents. — Never  for  one 
day  forget  that  the  first  book  children  read, 
nay,  that  which  they  continue  to  read,  and  by 
far  the  most  influential,  is  that  of  their  par- 
ents' example  and  daily  deportment.  If  this 
should  be  disregarded  by  you,  or  even  forgot- 
ten, then  be  not  at  all  surprised  when  you  find 
another  day — to  your  sorrow  and  vexation, 
and  the  interruption  of  your  business,  if  not 
the  loss  of  your  domestic  harmony  and  peace 
— that  your  children  only  "  know  the  right 
path,  but  still  follow  the  wrong." — Anderson. 

Death. — He  that  is  well  prepared  for  the 
great  journey,  cannot  enter  on  it  loo  soon  for 
himself,  though  his  friends  will  weep  for  his 
departure. — Cow  per. 

The   true   estimate  of  being   is    not  taken 


of  blossoms  five  or  six  times  in  the  winter   from  ag-c,  but  flc<Jo«. — Collier. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
RETROSPECTION. 

And  would  wc  the  scenes  of  our  childhood  review, 
When  our  sorrows  were  light  and  our  cares  were  but 

few ; 
Oh  !  bright  reminiscence  to  memory  dear, 
Of  the  days  when  our  griefs  could  be  chased  by  a  tear. 

And  though  on  our  pathway  some  thorns  may  be  seen, 

And  in  our  bright  horizon  clouds  intervene, 

Yet  the  thorns  seemed  but  trifles,  and  clouds  shadows 

proved. 
While  our  footsteps  were  guided  by  "  hands  which  we 

loved." 

If  the  mantle  of  sorrow  be  thrown  o'er  the  past, 
And  each  waning  year  seem    more    dark  than  the 

last, 
.May   tlie   "rainbow  of  promise,"  bright  beacon  of 

youth. 
Be  illumined  by  rays  from  the  fountain  of  TruUi. 

And  as  our  life's  sun  its  meridian  gains. 

While  we  share  this  world's  troubles,  its  toils,  and  its 

pains. 
On  the  heart  be  it  sealed,  "  to  the  pilgrim  is  given," 
If  faithful  till  death,  a  sure  passport  to  Heaven. 
When  the  storm  and  the  whirlwind  have  all  passed 

away. 
And  the  shadows  of  midnight  give  place  to  the  day. 
Confidingly  trusting  the  "  Arm  that  can  save," 
Hope's  star  may  yet  shine  till  it  sets  in  the  grave. 

Then  blest  be  the  thought !  in  a  happier  sphere, 
The  star  of  the  soul  may  in  glory  appear; 
And  enlightened  by  rays  from  a  source  all  divine. 
Forever  and  ever  unquenchably  shme. 

A. 


For  "The  Friend." 
"  Thou  Shalt  reap  if  thou  faint  not."' 
Go, — beside  all  waters  sow  ; 

In  the  morning  scatter  wide; 
Liberal,  bid  thy  hand  bestow 

At  the  liill  of  eventide: 
What  shall  spring,  or  where,  or  when. 

Thou  art  not  concerned  to  know  ; 
Quickening  sunbeams,  genial  rain, 

God  in  his  own  lime  will  show. 

TIiou  be  faithful ;  vv-atch  and  prav', 

IMurmur  net,  nor  dare  repine. 
If  thy  labour  seem  in  vain 

From  the  dawn  to  day's  decline  : 
Where  the  foot  of  sin  hath  trod. 

There,  unwearied,  do  thou  toil; 
Still  renew,  with  ready  zeal, 

Efforts  to  reclaim  the  soil. 
What  glad  sound  salutes  the  car? 

Lo,  the  blade  unfolds  its  green  ! 
Now  the  tender  grains  appear  I 

IJipened,  now  the  fields  are  seen  I 
Take  the  sickle,  reap  ye  there. 

Garner  in  the  sheaves  spread  wide; 
Whnt  the  harvest?— Souls  arc  saved, 

Pardoned,  sealed,  and  sanctified  ! 

D.  L.  D. 

Prayer  is  chiefly  a  heart  work  :  God  hcar- 
eth  the  heart,  without  the  mouth,  but  he  nev- 
er hearclh  the  mouth  acceptably  without  the 
heart.  There  js  lying  unto  God,  and  flat- 
tering him  with  the  lips,  hut  no  true  prayer, 
and  so  God  considers  il. — JMarshall. 

No  cloud  can  overshadow  the  Christian, 
but  his  faith  will  discern  a  rainbow  in  it. — 
Irvine. 

He  that  inquires  what  is  the  just  value  and 
worth  of  Christ,  asks  a  question  which  puts 
all  the  men  on  earth,  to  an  everlasting  non- 
plus.— Flavel. 
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For"  The  Friend." 
THE  MORE  SIRE  WORD  OF  PROPHECY. 

Having  been  much  pained  in  iiearing  some, 
from  whose  age,  station  and  experience,  we 
might  have  expected  better  things,  openly 
express  their  belief  that  the  more  sure  word 
of  prophecy,  (2  Pet.  i.  19,)  was  not  the  Spirit, 
but  the  Scriptures,  a  query  has  arisen,  was 
George  Fox  wrong,  who,  when  the  priest  of 
Nottingham  made  a  similar  assertion,  cried 
out  in  the  Lord's  mighty  power,  "  Oh,  it  is  not 
the  Scriptures  !"'  and  then  told  them,  it  was 
the  Holy  Spirit  by  which  the  holy  men  of  God 
gave  forth  the  Scriptures,  whereby  opinions, 
religions  and  judgments  were  to  be  tried  ;  for 
it  led  into  all  truth,  and  so  gave  the  knowledge 
of  all  truth. 

Whatever  answer  those  may  be  disposed  to 
make,  who  like  Gallio,  "  care  for  none  of 
these  things,"  or  who  like  Elymas,  "  seek  to 
pervert  the  right  ways  of  the  Lord,"  yet  the 
humble,  tribulated  follower  of  the  Lamb,  who 
has  known  the  transforming  power  of  this 
blessed  Word  in  his  own  soul,  will  readily  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  truth  is  the  same  now 
that  it  was  in  the  days  of  George  Fox  ;  that 
no  lapse  of  time,  or  diiference  of  circumstan- 
ces, can  change  its  nature,  impair  its  virtue, 
or  lessen  its  authority. 

Perhaps  there  was  never  a  time  since  the 
rise  of  our  religious  Society,  when  the  call  was 
more  imperative  upon  each  individual  mem- 
ber to  cease  from  the  vain  speculations  of 
man  ;  and  by  obedience  to  the  precious  Light 
of  Christ,  which  nceer  deceives,  to  know  for 
himself  the  blessed  verity  and  unerring  cer- 
tainty of  those  principles,  doctrines  and  testi- 
monies, for  the  faithful  maintenance  of  which, 
our  worthy  forefathers  in  the  Truth,  gave 
their  backs  to  the  smiter,  patiently  endured 
confinement  in  the  noisome  dungeon,  and  even 
offered  up  their  lives  as  a  sweet  smelling  sacri- 
fice unto  God.  Let  no  one  imagine,  that  it  is 
of  no  consequence  what  doctrines  we  may  be- 
lieve. Defective  views  of  doctrine  almost 
invariably  produce  a  lame  and  defective  prac- 
tice. If  we  embrace  the  dangerous  belief, 
that  although  we  may  live  in  disobedience  to 
the  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  us,  we 
shall  at  last  be  saved  by  an  imputative  right- 
eousness without  us,  will  notour  conduct  con- 
form to  our  views?  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
become  convinced  of  the  solemn  and  impor- 
tant truth,  that  unless  we  know  Christ  to  be 
formed  tvithin  ns,  while  here,  we  shall  never 
reign  with  him  in  glory  hereafter,  are  we  not 
induced  to  watch  daily  unto  prayer,  that  we 
may  experience  that  inward  preparation, 
which  alone  makes  us  "  meet  for  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  saints  in  light  1" 

May  none  then  who  make  a  profession  of 
the  Truth,  be  ashamed  of  those  clear  scriptu- 
ral views  of  Christian  doctrine,  which  the 
faithful  sons  of  the  morning,  through  a  fight  of 
afflictions,  were  led  to  hold  up  to  the  view  of 
an  unbelieving  world. 

May  none  to  whom  these  views  are  un- 
speakably dear,  and  who,  in  their  defence, 
have  passed  through  inexpressible  sufferings, 
fully  known  only  by  Him  who  knoweth  all 
things,  be  led  to  distrust  that  Everlasting 
Arm,  which  in  his  own  time,  will  surely  deliv- 


er the  righteous  from  all  their  distresses. 
Although  the  wild  boar  of  the  forest  is  per- 
mitted to  devour  some  parts  of  our  heritage, 
yet  in  other  parts,  princes  still  rule  in  the 
power  of  God  ;  fathers  watch  with  tender 
care  over  the  lilileones,  which  are  committed 
to  their  charge  ;  pastors  endeavour  in  "  that 
ability  which  God  giveth,"  to  gather  and  not 
to  scatter  the  sheep  of  the  Lord's  pasture. 
There  are  also  many  of  the  young  and  rising 
generation,  whose  eyes  have  been  opened  in 
the  light  of  the  Lord,  to  behold  the  beauty 
and  excellency  of  that  truth,  in  defence  of 
which,  the  pious  Barclay,  at  the  early  age  of 
28  years,  wrote  his  clear,  sound  and  scriptu- 
ral Apology  for  the  true  Christian  Divinity — 
a  work  which  the  carping  critic,  the  unfaith- 
ful professor,  and  the  apostate  from  the  Truth 
will  ever  assail  in  vain.  For  "  there  is  an  un- 
fading glory  in  the  labours  of  good  men  ;  and 
though  death  is  permitted  to  draw  a  dark  sha- 
dow over  their  persons,  they  will  live  in  the 
just  reputation  of  their  good  works,  the  lively 
characters  of  their  undying,  pious  minds." 

Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 
UNITY. 
[A  portion  of  the  following  extract  has  al- 
ready appeared  in  "  The  Friend  ;"  but  it  was 
deemed  best  to  insert  it  as  it  now  stands,  being 
well  worthy  of  re-perusal.] 

Q. — How  may  unitj'  be  recovered,  if  at  an)' 
time  decaying  1 

Answer. — In  the  Lord  alone  is  the  recovery 
of  Israel,  from  any  degree  of  loss  of  any  kind, 
at  any  time  ;  who  can  alone  leach  to  retire 
into  and  to  be  found  in  that,  wherein  the  unity 
is  and  stands,  and  into  which  division  cannot 
enter.  This  is  the  way  of  restoring  unity  to 
Israel,  upon  the  sense  of  any  v/ant  thereof; 
oven  every  one,  through  the  Lord's  help,  re- 
tiring in  his  own  particular,  and  furthering  the 
retiring  of  others  to  the  principle  of  life,  that 
every  one  there  may  feel  the  washing  from 
what  hath  in  any  measure  corrupted,  and  the 
new-begetting  into  the  power  of  life.  From 
this  the  true  and  lasting  unity  will  spring 
amain,  to  the  gladding  of  all  hearts  that  know 
the  sweetness  of  it,  and  who  caimot  but  natu- 
rally and  most  earnestly  desire  it.  Oh'!  mark 
therefore,  the  way  is  not  by  striving  to  beget 
into  one  and  the  same  apprehension  concern- 
ing things,  nor  by  endeavouring  to  bring  into 
one  and  the  same  practices  ;  but  by  alluring 
and  drawing  into  that  wherein  the  unity  con- 
sists, and  which  brings  it  forth  in  the  vessels 
that  are  seasoned  therewith  and  ordered  there- 
by. And  from  this,  let  all  wait  for  the  daily 
new  and  living  knowledge,  and  for  the  order- 
ing their  conversations  and  practices  in  that 
light,  and  drawings  thereof,  and  in  that  sim- 
plicity and  integrity  of  heart,  which  the  Spirit 
of  life  at  present  holdeth  forth  and  worketh  in 
them  ;  and  the  life  will  be  felt  and  the  Lord 
praised  in  all  the  tents  of  Jacob,  and  through 
all  the  inhabitants  of  his  Israel,  and  there  will 
be  but  one  heart,  and  one  soul,  and  one  spirit 
and  one  mind,  and  one  icay  and  power  of  life  ; 
and  what  is  alread_y  wrought  in  every  heart, 
the  Lord  will  be  acknowledged  in,  and  his 
name  praised  ;  and  the  Lord's  season  content- 


edly waited,  for  his  filling  up  of  what  is  want- 
ing anywhere.  So,  the  living  God,  the  God 
of  Israel,  the  God  of  everlasting  tender  bowels 
and  compassions  to  Israel,  fill  the  vessels  of 
his  heritage  with  his  life,  and  cause  the  peace 
and  love  of  his  holy  nature  and  spirit  to  de- 
scend vpon  their  dwellings,  and  to  spring  vp 
powerfully  in  them  toxcards  his  living  truth, 
and  towards  one  another. 

And  let  all  strive  to  excel  in  tenderness  and 
in  long-suffering,  and  to  be  kept  out  of  hard 
and  evil  thoughts  one  of  another,  and  from 
harsh  interpretations  concerning  anythino-  re- 
lating to  one  another.  Oh  !  this  is  unwo^rthy 
to  be  found  in  an  Israelite  towards  an  Egyp- 
tian ;  but  exceedingly  shameful  and  inexc'usa- 
ble  to  be  found  in  one  brother  towards  another. 

How  many  weaknesses  doth  the  Lord  pass 
by  in  us  ? 

How  ready  is  he  to  interpret  every  thino- 
well  concerning  his  disciples,  that  may  bear  a 
good  interpretation  !  "The  spirit,"  saith  he, 
"  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak." 

AVhen  they  had  all  been  scattered  from  him 
upon  his  death,  he  did  not  afterwards  upbraid 
them  ;   but  sweetly  gathered  them  again. 

O  dear  Friends  !  have  we  received  the  same 
life  of  sweetness?  Let  us  bring  forth  the 
same  sweet  fruits,  being  ready  to  excuse  and 
(o  receive  what  may  tend  to  the  excuse  of 
another  in  any  doubtful  case  ;  and  where  there 
is  any  evil  manifest,  wait,  oh  !  wait,  to  over- 
come it  with  good. 

Oh  !  let  us  not  spend  the  strength  of  our 
spirits  in  crying  out  of  one  another  because  of 
evil;  but  watch  and  wait  where  the  healing 
virtue  will  please  to  arise.  Oh  !  Lord,  my 
God,  when  thou  hast  shown  the  wants  of  Israel 
in  any  Idtid  svficiently  {^whether  in  the  par- 
ticular or  in  the  general ,)  bring  forth  the  sup- 
ply thereoffrom  thy  fullness,  so  ordering  it  in 
thine  eternal  wisdom,  that  all  may  be  asham- 
ed and  abased  before  thee,  and  thy  name 
praised  in  and  over  all  / — Isaac  Peiiington. 
(Selections  by  John  Barclay,  page  209.) 


For  "The  Friend." 
PLAINNESS    OF    DRESS. 

Upon  this  subject  the  Society  of  Friends,  by 
precept  and  example,  held  in  the  beginning,  a 
plain  and  unequivocal  testimony  ;  and  how- 
ever some  of  their  successors,  shrinking  from 
the  cross,  may  be  disposed  to  seek  excuses  for 
their  own  unfaithfulness,  it  remains  precious 
to  this  day,  in  the  hearts  of  those  of  our  mem- 
bers who  are  little  in  their  own  eyes,  and  wil- 
ling to  yield  in  simplicity  to  little  requisitions 
and  pointings  of  duly. 

Indeed  it  is  very  remarkable  how  uniform 
are  the  impressions  and  practice  of  tender 
minds  in  this  matter,  and  how  those  that  are 
faithful  in  this  and  other  things,  find  godly  sin- 
cerity and  Christian  simplicity  herein  to  go  to- 
gether ;  whilst  they  who  resistand  reason  away 
such  convictions,  thus  rendering  the  cross  of 
Christ  of  none  effect,  are  subject  to  a  withering 
and  a  blight,  whereby  their  usefulness  as  mem- 
bers of  religious  society,  is  impaired  or  lost. 

.\mong  the  shallow  devices  by  which  a 
cunning  and  cruel  adversary  has  beguiled 
many  of  their  simplicily,  is  the  plea  that  dresa 
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is  a  little  thing.  Well,  let  us  suppose  it  a 
little  thing.  Is  it  not  those  who  are  faithful 
in  little  that  are  to  be  made  rulers  over  more  ? 
Was  it  not  said  of  old,  that  by  little  and  little 
the  enemy  should  be  driven  out  of  the  land, 
while  those  who  despise  the  day  of  small 
things  fall  by  little  and  little? 

But  is  simplrcity  of  dress  a  little  thing? 
Does  the  huinblo  follower  of  the  lowly  Jesus 
find  it  so?  Do  the  Scriptures  of  Truth  say 
so  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  boldly  de- 
clared, that  no  people  ever  prospered  as  a  re- 
ligious body,  or  as  individuals,  where  true  sim- 
plicity was  not  in  good  measure  adhered  to. 

Again,  say  some,  "  Surely  it  is  beneath  the 
dignity  of  religion  to  particularize  too  closely." 
If  there  be  a  sincere  mind  amongst  us  disposed 
so  to  reason,  let  such  an  one  consider  well 
where  such  an  admission  would  place  us. 
Outward  acts  spring  from  inward  motives. 
Did  the  prophet  Isaiah,  the  evangelical  pro- 
phet, speaking  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  think 
it  a  little  thing,  below  the  dignity  of  his  call- 
ing, when,  denouncing  the  judgments  of  a  long 
suftering  and  merciful  One  against  haughty 
and  rebellious  daughters,  he  named  their  bo/i- 
nets,  and  other  articles  of  dress,  one  by  one  ? 
Turn  to  the  chapter  (the  third)  and  read  for 
thyself. 

Did  not  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour take  the  same  ground?  Particulars  are 
named,  as  well  as  general  directions  given  ; 
"  braiding  the  hair  and  wearing  of  gold  ;" 
and  to  include  all  in  one  general  caution,  the 
"  putting  on  of  apparel." 

But  let  there  be  no  misunderstanding,  as 
though  it  were  intended  to  assert  that  merely 
an  avoidance  of  a  gay  dress,  or  any  outward 
conformity  willdo  all  forus  :  it  is  freely  granted 
that  the  durable  clothing  of  the  Christian  is 
righteousness,  the  crowning  ornament  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit.  Perhaps  the  lesser  and  the 
greater  duty  may  bo  stated  and  enforced  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  blessed  Saviour  con- 
nected the  obligations  of  the  weightier  matters 
of  the  law  with  the  smaller  sacrifices.  "  These 
things  ought  ye  to  do  and  not  to  leave  the 
other  undone."  And  the  firm  belief  is  enter- 
tained that,  when  the  day  shall  come,  in  our 
Society,  and  amongst  others,  of  a  more  gene- 
ral submission  to  that  inward  law,  which,  by 
its  transforming  power,  crucifies  to  the  world, 
just  in  proportion  to  such  faithfidness  will  be 
the  return  to  plain  dress,  to  plain  manners, 
and  to  a  plain  and  pure  language. 

Now,  how  is  this  reformation  to  be  contin- 
ued and  carried  forward  amongst  us,  unless  by 
individual  faithfulness?  The  word  continued. 
is  used,  as  it  is  a  mailer  of  consoling  remark, 
that,  of  late  years,  this  testimony  has  been 
gradually  regaining  ground  ;  and  as  one  here, 
and  another  tliere,  especially  among  the  young, 
have  yielded  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  Christ, 
so  the  number  has  increased  of  those  who,  hav- 
ing "  put  away  their  ornaments,"  are  prepared 
and  instructed  to  wait  for  further  and  fuller 
manifestations  of  their  Master's  will. 

Nor  is  an  acknowledgment  of  a  Christian 
testimony  to  plaiinioss,  confined  to  our  own 
Society  ;  amid  a  too  prevalent  degeneracy,  it 
is  encouraging  to  believe  that  other  Chris- 
tian   professors  are    gradually    having    their 


eyes  opened   to  its    importance.      Shall    we 
then  turn  our  backs  upon  it? 

A  letter  has  recently  come  under  the  notice 
of  the  writer,  addressed  "To  the  Female 
Members  of  Christian  Churches  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  by  A.  Judson  ;"  and  with- 
out adopting  all  the  views  it  contains,  there 
are  passages  especially  interesting  as  coming 
from  one  of  another  religious  society.  Atten- 
tion is  called  to  that  on  "  self-denial,"  which, 
with  some  others,  are  copied,  as  likely  to  be 
not  unacceptable  to  the  readers  of  "  The 
Friend." 

"  Great  things  depend  on  small ;  and  in 
that  case,  things  which  appear  sn)all  to  short- 
sighted man  are  great  in  the  sight  of  God. 
Many  there  are,  who  praise  the  principle  of 
self-denial  in  general,  and  condemn  it  in  all 
its  particular  applications,  as  too  minute,  scru- 
pulous and  severe.  Salan  is  well  aware,  that 
if  he  can  secure  the  minute  units,  the  sum  to- 
tal will  be  his  own." 

"  Beware  of  another  suggestion  made  by 
weak  and  erring  souls,  who  will  tell  you,  that 
there  is  more  danger  of  being  proud  of  plain 
dress  and  other  modes  of  self-denial,  than  of 
fashionable  attire  and  self-indulgence.  Be  not 
ensnared  by  this  last,  most  finished,  most  in- 
sidious device  of  the  great  enemy.  Rather 
believe,  that  He  who  enables  you  to  make  a 
sacrifice,  is  able  to  keep  you  from  being  proud 
of  it.  Believe  that  he  will  kindly  permit  such 
occasions  of  mortification  and  shame,  as  will 
preserve  you  .from  the  evil  threatened.  The 
severest  part  of  self-denial  consists  in  encoun- 
tering the  disapprobation,  the  envy,  the  ha- 
tred of  one'' s  dearest  friends.  All  who  enter 
the  straight  and  narrow  path  in  good  earnest, 
soon  find  themselves  in  a  climate  extremely 
uncongenial  to  the  growth  of  pride. 

"  There  is  probably  not  one,  in  the  hum- 
blest walks  of  life,  but  would,  on  strict  exam- 
ination, find  some  article  which  might  be  dis- 
pensed with,  for  purposes  of  charily,  and 
ought  to  be  dispensed  with,  in  compliance 
with  the  apostolic  command.  Wait  not  for  one 
another — but  let  every  individual  go  forward, 
regardless  of  reproach,  fearless  of  consequen- 
ces. Death  is  hastening  to  strip  you  of  your 
ornaments,  and  to  turn  your  fair  forms  into 
corruption  and  dust.  Many  of  those  for  whom 
this  letter  is  designed,  will  be  laid  in  the 
grave  before  it  can  ever  reach  their  eyes. 
We  shall  all  soon  appear  before  the  judgment 
seat  of  Christ,  to  receive  the  things  done  in 
the  body.  When  placed  before  that  awful 
bar,  will  you  then  wish,  that  in  defiance  of  his 
authority,  you  had  adorned  your  mortal  bo- 
dies with  gold,  and  precious  stones,  and  costly 
attire,  cherishing  self-love,  vanity  and  pride  ? 
Or  will  yon  wish  that  you  had  chosen  a  life 
of  self-denial,  renounced  the  world,  taken  up 
the  cross  daily,  and  followed  him  ?  And  as 
you  will  then  wish  you  had  done,  do  now." 

Safety  in  Duly. — If  we  are  in  the  path  of 
duly,  and  if  our  help  and  our  hope  is  in  the 
Lord,  we  may  confidently  expect  that  ho  will 
uphold  us,  however  faint  and  enfeebled  we 
may  seem  to  bo  to  ourselves  and  others. — 
Newton. 
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No  action  will  conduce  In  our  everlasting  happiness,  that  is 
not  the  ortspring  of  a  heartfelt  conviction  of  duty.  Mere 
outside  imitations  of  the  best  actions  of  the  best  men,  will 
never  advance  the  imitator  one  step  nearer  heaven. 

LIFE  or    JOnK  PAPOOKUNG. 

(Continued  from  page  71 .) 

The  Indians,  with  two  Moravian  missiona- 
ries, Schmick  and  Zeisberger,  reached  their 
former  settlement  on  the  Susquehanna,  about 
the  middle  of  the  Fifth  month.  They  con- 
cluded it  best  to  build  a  new  town,  and  select- 
ed a  site  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna, 
one  mile  below  the  Wyalusing  Creek. 

The  place  was  called  Friedenshutten  (tents 
of  peace),  \^'ilh  great  industry  they  went  to 
work  to  prepare  ground  for  planting  their 
corn,  and  in  obtaining  various  kinds  of  provi- 
sion from  the  woods  for  their  present  suste- 
nance.  The  fame  of  this  settlement,  and  Pa- 
poonung's  large  acquaintance,  according  to 
Loskiel,  drew  large  nuinbers  of  strangers 
there,  and  many  heathen  Indians  had  the  op- 
portunity of  hearing  the  name  of  Jesus,  and 
of  the  excellency  of  his  grace.  Of  Papoonung 
himself,  we  learn  from  the  same  authority, 
that  "  it  became  every  day  more  evident  that 
God  himself  had  converted  him." 

Desiring  to  live  in  peace  and  safety  in  their 
present  abodes,  the  Indians  of  Friedenshutten 
soon  after  their  arrival  there,  sent  a  messen- 
ger, with  a  string  of  wampum,  to  the  chief  of 
the  Cayugas,  who,  on  behalf  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions, claimed  control  over  all  lands  on  the 
Susquehanna,  to  request  his  approbation  of 
their  settlement.  In  reply,  he  told  them, 
"  the  place  they  had  chosen  for  a  settlement 
was  not  proper,  because  all  that  country  had 
been  stained  with  blood  ;  therefore  he  would 
take  them  up  and  place  them  in  a  better  situa- 
tion, near  the  upper  end  of  the  Cayuga  Lake. 
They  might  take  their  teachers  with  them, 
and  as  to  their  doctrines,  believe  and  hold 
what  they  pleased,  and  be  unmolested  in  their 
daily  worship."  The  Christian  Indians  were 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  Six  Nations  to 
trust  their  word,  and  did  not  wish,  by  a  too 
close  proximity,  to  be  entirely  in  their  power; 
and  beside,  the  situation  proposed  would  not 
furnish  them  with  deer  and  other  game,  with- 
out which  they  could  not  subsist.  The  depu- 
ties therefore  postponed  giving  an  immediate 
reply,  but  gave  him  some  expectation  of  an 
answer  when  the  corn  they  had  planted  should 
be  ripe.  By  this  they  wished  him  to  under- 
stand that  they  declined  removing. 

In  the  spring  of  1706,  the  chief  sent  this 
message  to  them.  "  He  did  not  know  what 
sort  of  Indian  corn  they  might  plant,  for  they 
had  promised  him  an  answer  when  it  was 
ripe  :  that  his  Indian  corn  had  been  gathered 
long  ago,  and  was  almost  consumed,  and  he 
soon  intended  to  plant  again  ;  they  ought, 
therefore,  to  keep  their  promise."  The  In- 
dians now  appointed  four  deputies,  who,  ac- 
companied by  Zeisberger,  went  up  to  Cayu- 
ga. The  chief  received  them  with  kindness, 
but  evidently  felt  contempt  at  the  labours  of 
the  missionaries  and  the  baptism  of  Indians. 
Ho  said  that  he  had  .seen  many  who  had  been 
baptised  by  the  French  in  Canada,  and  could 
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never  perceive  any  diHerence  between  them 
and  those  not  baptised.  The  deputies  were 
Somewhat  discouraged  by  their  reception,  but 
concluded  to  open  the  case  in  council.  The 
message  which  they  delivered  was  this : — 
"  That  they  had  formerly  been  ignorant  of 
God,  but  had  now  been  taught  to  know  him 
as  their  Creator  and  Redeemer,  and  had  re- 
ceived from  Him  life  and  salvation.  That 
they  loved  Him  above  every  thing,  because 
He  had  loved  them  so  much.  They  therefore 
could  and  would  no  more  live  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Indians,  but  having  found  their  joy 
and  pleasure  in  the  Saviour,  they  had  quitted 
all  their  sinful  way3,  and  now  endeavoured  to 
walk  conformably  to  the  word  of  God,  afld 
met  twice  a  day  to  be  instructed  by  their 
teachers.  They  wished  to  preserve  their  chil- 
dren from  evil  ;  they  would  not  go  to  war, 
but  endeavoured  to  keep  peace  with  all  men, 
and  meddled  not  with  the  Indian  state  afl'airs. 
They  therefore  could  not  agree  to  live  near 
an  Indian  town  ;  and  as  Friedenshutten  was 
well  situated,  and  they  had  builded  and  plant- 
ed, they  desired  to  remain  there."  The  Cay- 
ugas  not  fully  understanding  the  language  of 
the  deputies,  who  were  Delawares,  the  mis- 
sionary translated  it  for  them,  and  further  en- 
forced the  desire  of  the  Christian  Indians. 
After  consultation,  the  council  not  only  grant- 
ed their  request,  but  added  a  grant  of  land, 
extending  up  to  Tioga.  This  grant  was  after- 
wards confirmed  by  the  great  council  of  the 
Six  Nations. 

Several  of  the  Indians,  among  whom  were 
Papoonung,  Joseph,  and  Abraham,  assisted 
the  missionaries  in  their  labours,  and  many  of 
the  visiters  to  Friedenshutten  were  convinced 
of  Christian  truth.  One  of  the  Indian  visiters 
had  been  elected  captain,  but  after  a  visit  to 
this  place,  he  returned  the  belt  of  wampum, 
which  was  his  insignia  of  office,  to  his  tribe. 
To  the  Indian  assistant  he  made  the  following 
declaration.  "  I  am  concerned  for  my  salva- 
tion ;  my  sins,  which  are  many,  lie  heavy 
upon  me.  Sometimes  I  despaired  of  all  help  ; 
but  when  I  heard  that  our  Saviour  receives 
the  worst  of  sinners,  it  encouraged  me  to  hope 
that  even  I  might  be  saved.  I  then  prayed  to 
our  Saviour  :  '  Have  mercy  upon  me,  and  let 
me  feel  that  there  is  grace,  even  for  such  a 
wretch  as  me  !'  He  heard  me,  and  I  saw  him 
as  crucified  for  me.  I  was  convinced  that  I 
had  wounded  him  with  my  sins  ;  and  this  made 
me  weep.  I  then  said,  '  Dear  Saviour !  I 
desire  to  be  healed  and  saved  by  thy  wounds, 
and  to  be  washed  from  all  my  sins  in  thy 
blood.'  I  often  thought  and  felt,  that,  to  be 
truly  converted,  I  should  bid  farewell  to  the 
world ;  and  therefore  returned  the  belt  of 
wampum.  I  do  not  desire  any  such  honour 
among  the  Indians  ;  if  I  may  only  obtain  mer- 
cy, receive  the  forgiveness  of  my  sins,  be- 
come a  child  of  God,  and  live  happy  among 
his  people,  then  I  have  all  my  heart  can  wish 
for." 

Many  heathen  Indians  frequented  the  set- 
tlement at  Friedenshutten,  and  some,  of  a  sus- 
picious character,  tarried  long  ;  this  occasion- 
ed trouble  to  the  congregation,  and  a  few  of 
the  elder  of  the  members  were    appointed  to 


none  but  those  who  were  really  desirous  of 
turning  to  the  Lord  and  Saviour  could  be  per- 
mitted to  dwell  there,  or  remain  for  any  con- 
siderable period  of  time.  The  introduction  of 
intoxicating  drinks,  by  strangers,  also  gave 
much  trouble,  and  at  length  this  led  to  a  strict 
examination  of  every  one  who  came.  What- 
ever amount  of  spirits  could  be  found,  was 
kept  in  charge  until  the  owner  was  leaving 
the  place,  when  it  was  returned  to  him. 

On  the  20lh  of  Ninth  month,  1767,  Zeis- 
berger,  accompanied  by  Papoonung,  and  An- 
thony, another  Indian  assistant,  set  out  to  visit 
some  Indians  in  the  west,  who  had  express- 
ed a  desire  to  know  something  of  Christianity. 
The  Delaware  tribe  of  Indians  had  three  vil- 
lages on  the  Ohio,  the  whole  forming  a  settle- 
ment called  Goschgoschunk.  They  reached 
this  place  after  sixteen  days'  travel,  attended 
with  many  difficulties  and  dangers.  Papoon- 
ung had  some  relatives  in  the  middle  village, 
by  whom  the  travellers  were  well  received 
and  gladly  entertained.  Zeisberger  spoke  to 
the  Indians,  who  assembled  to  hear  him,  and 
Papoonung,  with  his  fellow  assistant,  was  en- 
gaged until  after  midnight  in  explaining  the 
doctrine  delivered.  Whilst  thus  occupied, 
they  found  opportunity  and  received  ability  to 
bear  a  powerful  testimony  against  heathenish 
customs  and  superstitions,  and  to  magnify  the 
power  of  Jesus  Christ  to  deliver  from  sin.  A 
great  sensation  was  produced  by  the  discourse 
delivered  amongst  the  heathen  Indians,  and 
after  some  controversy  between  the  mission- 
ary and  an  Indian  preacher  named  Wango- 
men,  the  whole  body  of  the  men  of  that  set- 
tlement, in  council,  requested  another  visit. 
The  three  returned  in  sat'ety  to  Friedenshut- 
ten, on  the  5th  of  Eleventh  month. 

A  white  man  having  murdered  ten  Indians 
near  Shamokin,  in  the  Second  month  1768, 
great  fears  were  felt  amongst  the  Christian 
Indians  lest  it  should  occasion  another  war. 
The  prompt  steps  taken  by  the  government 
to  punish  the  murderer,  and  other  pacific 
measures,  tended  to  prevent  this  result.  An 
amicable  convention  of  the  chiefs  of  the  In- 
dians on  the  Susquehanna  and  Ohio  was  invit- 
ed bv  William  Johnson,  Indian  Agent.  Frei- 
denshutlen  declined  to  send  delegates.  It  was 
the  general  opinion  there,  as  it  had  long  been 
that  of  Papoonung,  that  they  ought  not  to 
meddle  with  political  matters,  and  that  these 
journeys  and  negociations  were  likely  to  do 
more  harm  than  good  to  the  souls  of  the  dole- 
gates.  At  this  conference,  disputes  which 
had  subsisted  between  the  Cherokees  and  the 
Iroquois  were  settled,  and  after  it  was  over, 
the  Cherokee  chief  was  led  in  friendly  pomp 
througiiout  the  whole  Iroquois  country.  The 
procession  came  to  Friedenshutten,  and  on 
this  occasion  the  Oneida  chief  delivered  a 
string  of  wampum  to  the  Christian  Indians, 
and  expressed  the  satisfaction  of  the  whole 
council  at  Onondago,  that  they  had  learned  to 
know  God,  and  were  faithful  to  their  teach- 
ers. To  this,  by  another  string  of  wampum, 
the  Indians  replied,  "  It  was  their  chief  de- 
sire to  grow  daily  in  the  knowledge  and  love 
of  God,  their  Creator  and  Redeemer ;"  adding 
their  fervent  wish   "  that  all   tlie  Indian  na- 


speak  to  all  who  came,  to  inform  them  that|tions   might    become   acquainted    with   their 


God  and  Saviour  :  lor  then  peace  and  benevo- 
lence would  infallibly  reign  among  them." 

One  thing  alone  clouded  the  joy  which  was 
shed  abroad  in  Friedenshutten  by  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  ;  it  was  the  unlooked-for  intelli- 
gence that  the  Iroquois  had  sold  all  the  lands 
eastward  of  the  Ohio  to  the  English.  The 
knowledge  that  their  title  to  their  homes  and 
hunting  grounds  was  thus  given  to  otheis,  oc- 
casioned some  fears  for  the  future. 

Although  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  in- 
formed the  natives  of  Friedenshutten  that  they 
should  not  be  disturbed,  whilst  they  remained 
peaceable,  and  that  he  had  directed  the  sur- 
veyors not  to  approach  within  five  miles  of 
their  place,  yet  it  soon  became  evident  that 
settlers  would  encroach  upon  them.  Consid- 
ering all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the 
Moravians  thought  it  would  be  best  for  the 
two  Indian  settlements  on  the  Susquehanna  to 
break  up,  and  remove  to  a  new  village  then 
building  on  the  Big  Beaver,  called  Frieden- 
stadt  (Peace  village). 

(TobeconlinueJ.) 


The  Pale  Horse. — Events  which  do  not 
particularly  affcct  our  present  interests,  and 
strike  at  the  root  of  our  relative  comforts,  are 
viewed  with  com|7arative  indifference.  We 
see  the  changing  tints  and  falling  leaves  of 
autumn,  and  the  still  sadder  desolations  of 
winter;  we  sit  on  the  banks  of  life,  and  Match 
the  passing  tide  of  human  affairs  ;  and  we  gaze 
on  the  general  scenes  of  death,  and  the  sol- 
emn interment ;  and  yet  they  cease  to  influ- 
ence us,  because  they  are  often  repeated,  and 
do  not  sufficiently  come  home  to  our  bosoms 
and  feelings.  But  let  us  hear  on  our  ihresh- 
hold  the  trampling  of  the  feet  of  the  pale 
horse  ;  let  us  see  his  rider  entering  our  once 
happy  dwelling,  and  transfixing,  with  his  barb- 
ed ai'row,  the  heart  of  our  child,  our  wife,  our 
sister  ;  let  us  feel  the  sorrow  and  be  conscious 
of  the  destitution  of  the  real  mourner  ;  and 
unless  we  are  sunk  in  a  deep  moral  slumber, 
our  views  of  death  will  be  fearfully  solemn  and 
awakening.  Some  of  us  have  been  plated  in 
these  affecting  circumstances.  We  have  tend- 
ed the  couch  of  sickness,  and  stood  near  the 
bed  of  death  ;  we  have  witnessed  the  look  of 
imploring  anguish  ;  and  watched  the  faint 
glimmering  of  life  ;  we  have  been  awed  by 
the  stillness  of  the  departing  hour,  have  caught 
the  sound  of  the  last  breath,  and  have  hung 
over  the  lifeless  corpse.  We  have  revisited 
the  silent  chamber,  have  approached  the  bier 
on  which  lay  the  shrouded  body  of  our  friend, 
have  lifted  the  napkin  which  covered  his 
charjged  countenance,  and  gazed  on  those 
cheeks  so  pale,  and  those  eyes  so  motionless. 
We  have  followed  his  mortal  remains  to  their 
last  narrow  house ;  our  hearts  have  ached 
while  the  clods  have  fallen  upon  the  coffin  ; 
we  have  been  loth  to  leave  the  precious  relic 
in  so  cold  and  damp  a  dwelling;  and  on  re- 
turning to  our  habilaiion,  we  have  felt  it  the 
scene  of  desolation  and  mourning.  Now,  it 
was  at  this  solemn  season,  and  when  these 
scenes  were  passing  before  us,  that  we  began 
full)'  to  realize  the  fact  of  our  own  departure, 
to  have  our  attention  directed  to  the  all-ini- 
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portant  subject  ol"  preparation  for  the  great 
assize.  It  was  then  that  we  placed  ourselves 
on  the  sick  man's  couch  and  the  bed  of  death  ; 
that  the  grave  seemed  to  open  at  our  feet  ; 
that  the  judgment-seat  arose  before  our  imag- 
ination, and  we  felt  as  if  we  were  surrounded 
by  all  the  dread  realities  of  eternity.  It  was 
then  that  we  were  awakened  to  the  momen- 
tous concern  of  salvation  ;  that  we  anxiously 
inquired  the  way  of  acceptance  with  God,  and 
the  means  of  attaining  eternal  life;  and  that, 
conscious  of  our  own  helplessness,  we  earnest- 
ly prayed,  "Turn  tiiou  me,  and  I  shall  be 
turned  ;  for  thou  art  the  Lord  our  God." — 
Late  jtaper. 

Louis   Philippe. — This  sensible    monarch 
says  : — 

"  There  is  no  advantage  in  making  war, 
even  when  a  nation  has  attained  the  object  for 
which  it  has  fought,  because  ultimately  the 
losses  are  greater  than  the  gains.  I  have  ever 
professed  this  principle.  When  I  was  inArae 
rica,  forty  years  ago,  I  was  often  asked  to 
propose  toasts  at  public  dinners,  and  I  almost 
invariably  expressed  the  wish  that  universal 
and  permanent  peace  should  exist  among  all 
nations.  I  was  then  exiled  from  my  country, 
and  my  anxious  desire  was  that  it  should  en- 
joy peace  and  happiness.  "That  is  what  caus- 
ed me  to  adopt  that  salutary  precept.  I  could 
not  then  foresee  that  I  should  be  called  upon 
one  day  to  exert  my  influence  and  act  myself 
in  favour  of  that  great  cause.  May  the  Al- 
mighty accord  me  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
War  appears  to  me  a  malediction  ;  and  war 
in  Europe  between  civilized  nations  I  regard 
as  absurdity.  If  the  smaller  states  desired  it, 
we  should  prevent  them  ;  and  as  peace  be- 
tween the  great  powers  becomes  daily  more 
consolidated,  I  hope,  if  1  live  a  few  years 
longer,  that  a  general  war  in  Europe  will  have 
become  impossible." — Phil.  Gaz. 

Thrilling  Incident. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
friends  of  Colonization  in  this  city,  we  were 
spectators  of  one  of  the  most  intensely  thril- 
ling incidents  connected  with  the  departure  of 
a  small  band  of  emigrants,  just  brought  to  the 
city  by  a  genlleiiian  of  Selby  county,  by  whom 
they  were  manumitted,  and  placed  under  the 
care  of  —  Pinney,  an  agent  of  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society.  Of  the  number,  eleven  were 
children  of  one  man,  who  was  present,  and 
appeared  to  be  verging  to  the  age  of  three 
score  years  and  ten.  This  patriarch  was  not 
of  the  number  manumitted  ;  he  belonged  to 
another  estate,  but  had  permission  to  accom- 
pany his  wife  and  children  to  this  city,  and 
here  hid  them  a  final  adieu.  When  this  fact 
was  announced,  with  an  emotion  that  almost 
choked  the  utterance  of  the  speaker,  there 
was  the  long  drawing  in  of  the  breath  by  eve- 
ry listener,  which  indicates  the  working  of 
the  powers  within.  All  eyes  were  directed 
towards  the  object  of  so  much  sympathy  ;  and 
when  it  was  farther  stated,  that  the  owner  of 
the  old  man  Reuben,  (for  so  he  was  called,) 
would  permit  him  to  depart  with  his  family 
for  the  small  sum  of  a  thousand  pence,  the 
response  was  with  one  voice,  "  Reuben  shall 
be  free  /"     On   the   instant  the  table  of  the 


moderator  was  thronged,  and  the  requisite 
sum  laid  upon  it,  to  reunite,  for  the  remnant 
of  their  da^'s,  the  old  man  Reuben  and  his 
wife  ;  and  they  and  their  childreu  are  now  on 
their  way  to  tlie  shores  of  Africa. — Louisville 
Courier. 


Electrotype. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  some  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  the  application  of  the  Electrotype  pro- 
cess to  vegetation  were  exhibited.  Upon  the 
surface  of  leaves  a  deposit  of  copper  was 
thrown  down,  so  as  to  form  a  perfect  repre- 
sentation in  metal  of  the  surface  of  the  foliage. 
Since  that  time  we  have  been  favoured  with  a 
sight  of  other  leaves  coated  with  gold  and  sil- 
ver, as  well  as  copper.  Among  these  were  a 
Pelargonium  leaf,  having  all  its  glandular 
hairs  preserved  with  admirable  precision  ;  an 
ear  of  Wheat ;  a  leaf  of  Fennel ;  a  Fern,  with 
its  fructification  ;  a  shoot  of  the  Furze-bush, 
and  an  insect,  (a  Carabus,)  with  every  part  of 
it  encrusted  with  the  metallic  deposit.  In  our 
opinion,  this  opens  quite  a  new  view  and  most 
interesting  field  to  the  application  of  the  Elec- 
trotype process. — Gardeners^  Chronicle. 
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ELEVENTH  MONTH,  34),  1844. 


Printed  copies  of  the  minutes  of  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  of  that  held  at  Balti- 
more, have  been  forwarded  to  us.  Respect- 
ing the  former,  we  do  not  perceive  any  thing 
of  moment  in  addition  to  that  we  have  already 
given.  In  the  brief  notice  we  gave  of  Balti- 
more Yearly  Meeting,  it  was  mentioned  that 
a  change  had  been  agreed  upon  in  the  time  of 
holding  that  meeting.  Itlieing  of  importance 
that  Friends  in  other  parts  should  be  explicit- 
ly informed  on  the  subject,  we  annex  a  copy 
of  the  minute  adopted  on  tlie  occasion. 

"  The  Friends  appointed  at  a  former  sit- 
ting, on  the  subject  of  changing  the  time  of 
holding  this  Yearly  Meeting,  reported  that 
they  were  united  in  judgment,  that  a  change 
would  be  desirable.  They  propose  that  here- 
after, r.altimore  Yearly  Meeting  shall  be  held 
on  the  last  Second-day  but  one  in  the  Tenth 
month,  the  Aleeting  for  Ministers  and  Elders 
to  be  held  on  the  Seventh-day  preceding,  both 
to  commence  at  the  hours  heretofore  custom- 
ary. Their  judgment  was  approved,  (Women 
Friends  uniting  with  it  also,)  and  this  Yearly 
Meeting  is  directed  to  be  held  accordingly." 


A  stated  meeting  of"  The  Female  Society 
of  Philadelphia  for  the  Relief  and  Em|)loy- 
raent  of  the  Poor,"  will  be  held  at  llie  I!(juse 
oflndustry  on  Seventh-day,  the  30tli  instant, 
at  3  o'clock,  r.  m. 

Eleventh  month,  1844. 


Departed  this  life  at  her  rcsidcnco  in  Roxborouijh 
tovviisiiip,  I'hilaHelphia  county,  on  tiic  I.'jtii  i\ny  of  tlie 
Ninth  rnunlii  l,is(,  Elizadkth  Roekson,  widow  of  I'ckr 
Uoliusoii,  ill  the  7!ltli  year  of  lier  Oj,'e,  ii  minister  ami 
iiicuiber  of  Cicrinantown   particular    and    Frunkfuid 


Monthly  Meeting.  The  meetinsr  to  which  this  dear 
and  valued  Jriend  belonged,  has  by  her  renioval 
been  deprived  of  the  aid  of  a  deeply  concerned  and 
faithful  labourer.  Althougli  of  a  frail  constilution, . 
and  for  a  long  period  previous  to  her  decease,  labouring 
occasionally  under  great  bodily  infirmity,  she  diligent- 
ly attended  our  religious  meetings  when  uf  ability, — 
encouraging  Friends  both  by  e.\ainplo  and  precept  to 
faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  this  reasonable  and  in- 
cuinbent  duty;  and  the  solidity  of  her  deportment, and  . 
retired,  solemn  waiting  frame  and  manner,  forcibly  evi- 
denced to  beholders  her  fervent  engagement  and  exer- 
isc  of  soul.  Her  communications  were  brief,  lively, 
ertiiient  and  edifying;  and  her  movements  in  thia 
avvlbily  weighty  work  and  service,  distinguished-  by 
great  circumspection  and  watchfulness,  evincing  a  live- 
ly concern  and  exercise  to  be  rightly  authorized,  quali- 
fied and  directed  therein,  that  so  the  precious  Truth 
migiit  not  be  reproached  or  evilly  spoken  of,  through 
untempered,  unsanetificd  zeal,  and  lor  want  of  a  pa- 
tient indwelling  and  abiding  under  the  humbling  bap- 
tisms and  purifying  operations  of  Divine  love  and 
power.  Having  realized  through  the  mercy  and  merits 
of  the  adorable  and  Holy  Head  of  the  church,  our 
dear  Lord  and  .Saviour  Jesus  Clirist,  the  blessed  effects 
resulting  from  simple  obedience  and  dedication  to  the 
manilcstations  and  rcquirings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  fervent 
were  her  desires  that  others  by  yielding  to  the  refining 
sanctifying  influences  and  efficacy  of  Divine  Grace  in 
the  secret  of  the  heart,  might  be  made  the  happy  par- 
ticipants of  that  redemption  which  awaits  the  followers 
of  a  meek  and  lowly  Saviour.  Being  thus  engaged  to 
know  the  day's  work  progressing  with  the  day,  the  close 
was  quiet,  peaceful  and  calm  ;  and  we  believe  the  en- 
couraging language  formerly  uttered  applicable  to  her, 
''  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from 
henceforth.  Yea  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest 
from  their  labours,  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 

Died  at  her  residence  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  on  the 
10th  of  Ninth  month  last,  in  the  f^ttlh  year  of  her  age, 
Mary  Peikce,  widow  of  Joseph  Pcirce,  an  esteemed 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

DiKD  at  her  residence  near  Smithfield,  Ohio,  on  the 
3d  instant,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Nathaniel  M'Grew,  in 
liie  63d  year  of  her  age.  She  was  a  much  esteemed 
member  of  the  Religious.  Society  of  Friends,  and  for 
some  years  filled  willi  propriety  the  station  of  Overseer. 
In  the  course  of  her  illness,  which  was  of  about  a  month's 
continuance,  she  dropped  many  expressions,  evincing 
tlic  peace  of  her  mind,  and  the  lively  concern  which 
she  (elt,  even  in  the  time  of  sinking  nature,  both  for  the 
welfare  of  individuals,  and  the  prosperity  of  Zion.  The 
youth  around  her  she  exhorted  to  flee  youthful  vanities, 
and  to  turn  to  the  Lord  with  full  purpose  of  hearti 
She  addressed  several  of  her  children  and  other  rela- 
tives, in  an  impressive  manner,  and  with  matter  suit- 
ed to  their  states.  To  an  elderly  friend  she  said,  "  I 
want  thee  to  stand  firm  ;  and  not  be  led  about  with 
every  wind  of  doctrine.  Thou  knowest  how  many 
of  our  bright  talented  friends  have  been  led  astray  ;  and 
if  they  do  not  return,  there  will  be  sorrow  in  the  end." 
To  a  neighbour  she  said,  '•  Dear,  I  want  thee  to  bring 
up  thy  children  in  tiie  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord.  Take  thy  liusband  by  the  hand,  and  say  'come 
let  us  go  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  :'  and  come  lo 
Joshua's  good  resolution,  '  as  lor  me  and  my  house  wc 
will  serve  the  Lord.'  Forget  not  thy  little  children,  I- 
entreat  it  of  thee,  lest  in  an  awful  day  the  query  should 
be  lieard, '  What  h.ist  thou  done  with  those  l.inibs  com- 
mitted to  thy  charge  ?'  "  Slie  frequently  uttered  fervent 
ejaculations,  such  as,  "  O  Lord  Jesus,  I  commend  my 
spirit  into  thy  hands."  "  O  Lord,  grant  me  patience; 
not  my  will. but  thine  be  done."  "  Oh,  rejoice  in  the 
Lnrdl  He  .snith  lo  my  soul,  I  have  redeemed  thee." 
She  had  said  before  this  time,  that  her  way  appeared 
clear  ;  on  the  morning  before  her  death,  being  asked 
if  her  way  still  appeared  clear,  she  said,  '*  'I'hrough 
mercy,  it  does."  In  this  heavenly  frame  of  mind,  her 
purified  spirit  quitted  its  frail  tenement,  to  enter,  we 
doubt  not,  into  that  endless  bli^s,  of  which  she  was 
granted  the  happy  foretaste. 
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For  "The  Friend." 
THE  LAND  OF  ISRAEL. 

(Continued  from  page  rl.) 

Cliapter  Third,  is  on  tlie  natural  fertility 
and  ancient  populousness  of  the  land  of  Is- 
rael. 

"  Ere  ever  the  Israelites  had  entered  on  the 
possession  of  any  portion  of  their  inheritance, 
Moses  declared  unto  them,  The  Lord  thy 
God  brlngcth  thcc  into  a  good  land  ;  a  land 
of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains,  and  depths 
that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills  ;  a  land 
of  wheat,  and  barley,  and  vines,  and  fig-trees, 
and  pomegranates  ;  a  land  of  oil-olive,  and 
honey  ;  a  land  wherein  thou  shall  eat  bread 
without  scarceness,  thou  shall  not  lack  any 
thing  in  it  ;  a  land  whose  stones  are  ii-on, 
and  out  of  whose  hills  thoumayest  dig  brass. 
(Deut.  viii.  7-9.)  The  land  whither  ye  go  to 
possess  it,  is  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys,  and 
drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven  ;  a  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  carethfor  :  the  eyes 
of  the  Lord  are  always  upon  it,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
year.  (Deut.  xi.  11,  12.)  And  it  is  other- 
wise described  as  a  land  of  corn  and  wine,  a 
land  of  bread  and  vineyards,  a  land  of  oil- 
olive,  and  of  honey.  (2  Kings  xviii.  32.)  I 
chose  Israel ;  I  If  ted  up  mine  hand  unto 
them,  to  bring  them  forth  of  the  land  of 
Egypt  into  a  land  that  1  had  espied  for  them, 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  which  is  the 
glory  of  all  lands.     (Exek.  xx.  6.) 

"  When  the  Israelites  first  entered  into 
their  promised  possession,  before  passing  the 
Jordan,  numerous  were  the  cities  and  vast  the 
spoil  that  fell  at  once  into  their  hands,  in  the 
day  when  the  Lord  began  to  put  the  dread  of 
them  upon  the  nations  that  are  under  the 
whole  heaven,  who  should  hear  the  report  of 
them,  and  tremble,  and  be  in  anguish  because 
of  them.  When  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites 
was  full,  and  all  in  Israel,  above  twenty  years 
old,  who  had  come  out  of  Egypt,  and  had 
trespassed  in  the  wilderness,  had  been  buried 
there,  it  was  given  them  to  know  that  the 
Lord,  though  he  would  not  clear  the  guilty, 
remembered  his  covenant  with  their  fathers; 


that  they  had  compassed  Mount  Seir  long 
enough,  and  they  were  commanded  to  turn 
northward,  and  to  begin  to  possess,  that  they 
might  inherit  the  land.  They  entered  it  not 
like  a  colony  taking  possession  of  an  unculti- 
vated, unpeopled,  and  defenceless  region. 
But  the  Lord  gave  them  a  land  for  which 
they  did  not  labour,  and  cities  which  they 
built  not  they  dwelt  in  ;  of  the  vineyards  and 
oliveyards  which  they  planted  not,  did  they 
eat.  (Deut.  vi.  11  ;  Josh.  xxiv.  13.)  Silion, 
king  of  the  Amorites,  and  all  his  people  came 
out  against  them  to  fight  at  Jahaz.  But  the 
Lord  delivered  him  unto  them  ;  and  they  took 
all  his  cities,  and  dispeopled  his  kingdom  of 
its  former  inhabitanls,  and  took  the  cattle  and 
all  the  spoil  of  the  cities  for  a  prey.  Og,  king 
of  Bashan,  came  out  against  them,  he  and  all 
his  people,  to  battle  at  Edrci,  and  shared  the 
fate  of  the  other  Amoritish  king.  They  took 
all  his  cities  at  that  time  :  there  was  not  a 
city  which  they  took  not  from  them,  three- 
score cities,  all  the  region  of  Argob,  the  king- 
dom of  Og  in  Bashan.  All  the  cities  were 
taken  at  that  lime  from  the  river  of  Anion 
unto  Mount  llcrmon,  all  the  cities  of  the  |)lain, 
and  all  Gilead,  and  all  Bashan,  unto  Salach, 
and  Edrei,  cities  of  the  kingdom  of  Og  in 
Bashan.  All  the  cattle,  and  all  the  s|>oil  of 
the  cities,  they  took  for  a  prey  to  themselves. 
(Numb.  xxi.  33-35  ;  Deut.  iii.  3-10.) 

"  The  Midianites,  too,  fought  against  Is- 
rael ;  and  the  Lord  was  avenged  of  Midian. 
All  the  cities  wherein  they  dwelt,  and  all  their 
goodly  castles  were  burned  with  fire.  But 
the  first  settlement  of  Israel  was  not  there  ; 
and  the  sum  of  the  prey  was  taken,  and  it  was 
apportioned  in  Israel, — six  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five thousand  sheep,  seventy-two  thousand 
beeves,  and  sixty-one  thousand  asses.  (Numb. 
xxxi.  33-34.)  It  was  not  by  their  sword  or 
by  their  bow  that  the  Israelites  triumphed. 
One  thousand  men  only  were  chosen  out  of 
each  tribe  to  fight  against  the  Midianites,  and 
to  destroy  them  utterly.  On  enumerating, 
after  their  return,  the  sum  of  the  men  of  war 
who  had  gone  forth  to  battle,  there  lacked  not 
one  man  ;  whereupon  the  captains  of  thou- 
sands and  captains  of  hundreds  brought  unto 
Moses  an  oblation  to  the  Lord  of  wrought 
gold,  taken  of  the  spoil,  sixteen  thousand  sev- 
en hundred  and  fifty  shekels.  (Numb.  xxxi. 
10.  32-34.  43-52.) 

"The  numerous  walled  cities  and  towns  of 
Bashan  and  Gilead  manifestly  imply  the  high 
fertility  of  these  regions;  and  the  claim  that 
was  speedily  urged  for  the  possession  of  the 
conquered  territory,  shows  that  Israel  had  al- 
ready entered,  as  their  own,  on  a  rich  pasto- 
ral inheritance.  The  tribes  of  Reuben  and 
Gad  had  a  very  great  multitude  of  cattle,  and 


the  promise  that  seemed  to  linger  was  about 

to  be  fulfilled,  the  word  came  from  tlie  Lord  |  they  besought  Moses  and  all  the  princes  of  the 


congregation,  to  give  them  the  land  of  Jazer 
and  the  land  of  Gilead,  for  the  i)lace  was  a 
place  for  cattle.     (Numb,  xxxii.  1-4.) 

"  From  Arocr,  which  is  by  the  river  Ar- 
non,  and  the  border  unto  the  brook  Jabbock, 
which  is  the  border  of  the  children  of  Am- 
mon,  the  plain  also,  and  Jordan,  and  the  coast 
thereof,  and  half  Mount  Gilead  and  the  cities 
thereof,  were  given  to  the  Reubenites  and 
Gadites  ;  and  all  the  region  of  Argob  and  all 
Bashan,  with  its  threescore  cities,  were  given 
to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseth.  (Numb,  xxxii. 
33;  Josh.  xiii.  9-31.)  The  territories  then 
possessed  by  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites, 
together  with  the  land  of  Edom,  wore  at  that 
time  excluded  from  the  patrimony  of  Israel. 
But  exclusive  of  these,  the  two  tribes  and  a 
half  had,  as  implied  in  Scripture,  and  as  will 
afterwards  be  more  fully  shown,  a  '  goodly 
heritage.'  Like  the  tribes  who  possessed 
them,  and  like  their  kindred  '  outcasts  of  Is- 
rael,' Gilead  and  Bashan  have  long  been  for- 
gotten but  in  name.  The  time  then  was, 
when,  beyond  the  Jordan,  the  fiiithful  testi- 
mony was  wrung  from  Balaam,  '  How  goodly 
are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob,  and  thy  tabernacles, 
O  Israel ;'  but  scattered  as  the  Hebrews  are 
throughout  the  world,  that  testimony  is  pro- 
phetic still;  which,  on  their  return,  Gilead 
and  Bashan  have  yet  to  confirm. 

"  Al'ler  the  people  had  multiplied  in  the 
land,  the  sons  of  Reuben  spread  their  fiocks 
from  the  entering  in  of  the  wilderness  from 
the  river  Euphrates,  because  their  cattle  were 
multiplied  in  the  land  of  Gilead.  Confede- 
rate with  the  Gadiles  and  the  Manassites, 
they  made  war  with  the  Hagarites,  and  sent 
forth  against  them  forty-four  thousand  valiant 
men,  skilful  in  war.  Not  trusting  alone  to 
their  skill  or  their  strength,  they  cried  to  God 
in  their  battle,  and  prevailed.  Fifty  thousand 
camels,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  sheep, 
and  two  thousand  asses  became  the  prey, 
while  an  hundred  thousand  men  were  the  pri- 
soners of  the  victors ;  and,  enlarging  their 
border  still  farther  within  the  promised  bounds, 
they  dwelt  in  their  stead.  (1  Chron.  v.  9. 
18-22.)  Neither  a  sterile  land,  nor  stinted 
liniils,  though  only  partially  possessed  of  fild, 
were  from  the  beginning  thus  assigned  to  the 
Israelitish  occupants  of  the  regions  beyond 
Jordan,  which  have  long  been  lost  sight  of, 
and,  for  many  ages,  have  been  all  but  blotted 
out  from  the  memory  of  man.  The  time 
seems  to  be  coming  when  these  lands  shall 
rise  anew  into  an  estimation  befitting  no  mean 
portion  of  the  inheritance  of  Israel,  and  be- 
coming Christians  to  cherish,  who  believe  the 
Scriptural  record  concerning  them  of  times 
lon>r  past,  and  look  for  their  returning,  be- 
cause promised  '  glory,'  in  that  day, — it  may 
be  not  distant   now, — when   the  (luck  of  the 
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Lord's  heritage,  which  he  has  long  fed  with 
Ihe  rod,  shall  feed  in  Bashan  and  in  Gileadas 
in  the  days  of  old.  And  the  Lord  will  show 
him  marvellous  things,  according  to  his  com- 
ing out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the  nations 
shall  see,  and  be  confounded  at  all  their  might. 
(Micah  vii.  14,  15.) 

"  From  a  mountaineast  of  Bethel,  Abraham 
looked  eastward  across  the  valley  of  Jordan, 
on  the  hills  of  Gilead  and  Bashan,  while  on 
every  side  around  him  lay  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, within  the  boundaries  of  which  he  then 
stood.  lie  and  his  sons,  and  his  son's  sons, 
had  wandered  as  strangers,  very  few  in  num- 
ber, without  a  dwelling-place  in  the  land. 
Jacob,  well-stricken  in  years,  had,  together 
with  his  eleven  sons,  left  that  land  in  a  time 
of  famine,  to  go  to  Egypt  to  dwell  and  to  die 
there  ;  but  tirst  to  see  again  his  other  son  Jo- 
seph, who  at  an  early  age  had  been  taken  as 
a  slave-boy  to  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  and 
sold  to  the  keeper  of  a  prison.  But  when  the 
four  hundred  years,  spoken  of  by  the  Lord 
Almighty  to  Abraham,  had  expired,  and  Isra- 
el had  become  a  great  people  according  to  His 
word,  and  was  brought  back  again  to  the  land 
often  promised  to  their  race,  the  descendants  of 
houseless  but  believing  patriarchs,  experienc- 
ed the  truth  of  the  covenant  of  their  God. 
In  such  large  measure  was  their  inheritance 
dealt  out  to  thorn,  that  when  Joseph,  who  had 
been  a  slave  and  a  prisoner  in  Egypt,  had  be- 
come in  his  descendants  two  tribes  in  Israel, 
and  when  he  had  received,  according  to  his 
father's  word,  one  portion  above  his  brethren, 
one  half  of  one  of  these  had  for  possession  the 
land  of  Bashan,  with  its  fruitful  hills,  its  rich 
plains,  and  its  sixty  cities  ;  and  two  tribes  be- 
sides received  also  their  proportionate  inherit- 
ance at  their  own  entreaty,  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan  ;  and  when  that  river  was  passed,  the 
land  on  the  west  of  that  river  with  all  its  cities, 
was  divided  by  lot  among  other  tribes  of  Is- 
rael. 

"  The  western  side  of  the  Jordan  is  a  land 
better  known.  Trodden  as  it  peculiarly  was 
by  patriarchs,  and  prophets  and  apostles,  and 
infinitely  more  than  all,  by  Jesus,  its  claims 
on  every  believer's  remembrance  are  such  as 
cannot  be  questioned  ;  and  the  testimony  of  his- 
toric and  prophetic  truth  concerning  it  has  an 
unchallengeable  claim  to  an  unrivalled  interest, 
or  such  as  no  other  land  can  urge,  on  the  part 
of  either  Christian  or  Jew. 

"  The  sum  of  all  the  congregation  was  taken 
in  the  plains  of  Moab,  by  command  of  the 
Lord,  before  they  struck  their  tents  to  take 
possession  of  their  inheritance.  The  land  was 
to  be  divided  among  them  according  to  the 
number  of  their  names.  To  many  the  more 
inheritance  was  to  be  given,  and  to  few  the 
less.  Exclusive  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  there 
were  numbered  of  the  children  of  Israel  above 
six  hundred  thousand,  (Numb.  xxvi.51.)  from 
twenty  years  old  and  upwards,  all  that  were 
able  to  go  to  war  in  Israel.  As  none  of  them 
exceeded  sixty  years  of  age,  they  could  not 
have  formed  more  at  the  utmost' that  a  third 
part  of  the  total  number,  which  could  not  have 
fallen  short  of  two  millions,  and  is  generally 
estimated  at  three.  The  tribes  of  Reuben  and 
Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseth,  were 


not  numerically  a  fifth  i)art  of  Israel,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  that  was  taken  of  them  all ; 
and  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  must  have 
passed  the  Jordan,  to  take  their  inheritance  at 
once  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

"  Neither  a  sterile  region,  however  large, 
nor  a  waste  unreclaimed  country,  however  fer- 
tile naturally,  could,  on  its  immediate  occupan- 
cy, have  given  ample  space  and  abundant  suste- 
nance to  so  vast  a  number  of  simultaneous 
settlers.  Unlike  what  it  yet  shall  be  on  the 
destined  return  of  the  Hebrew  race,  the  land, 
on  their  first  entrance,  was  not  too  narrow  by 
reason  of  the  multitude  of  men  ;  but  numer- 
ous as  wore  the  thousands  of  Israel,  the  land 
was  then  too  large  for  the  people.  The  na- 
tions who  possessed  it  were  to  be  put  out  by 
little  and  little,  (Deut.  vii.  22,)  and  the  Isra- 
elites were  commanded  not  to  consume  them 
at  once,  lest  the  beasts  of  the  field  should  in- 
crease upon  them.  (Deut.  vii.  22.)  Four 
hundred  years  elapsed  from  their  first  settle- 
ment cast  of  the  Jordan,  till  the  Hagaritos 
were  smitten  and  dispossessed  ;  and  the  flocks 
of  the  Reubenites  reached  to  the  wilderness 
of  the  Euphrates.  When  the  Jordan  was 
first  passed,  and  the  tribes  of  Israel  encamp- 
ed on  the  plains  of  Jericho,  they  did  eat  of  the 
old  corn  of  the  land  ;  and  the  manna  ceased, 
as  needed  no  more,  whenever  they  had  enter- 
ed into  Canaan.  That  land  was  their  own  by 
the  covenant  of  their  God — the  God  of  hea- 
ven and  of  earth.  Their  enemies  who  were 
many  and  mighty,  speedily  fell  before  them. 
The  Canaanites,  Hittites,  Perizzites,  Jebusites 
and  Hivites,  combined  against  them.  Their 
kings  went  out,  and  all  their  hosts  with  them, 
much  people,  even  as  the  sand  that  is  upon 
the  sea-shore  in  multitude,  with  horses  and 
chariots  very  many,  and  pitched  together  at 
the  waters  of  JMerom  to  fight  against  Israel. 
(Josh.  xi.  5.  7.)  Their  warfare  was  in  vain  ; 
for  these  were  days  in  which  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
was  known  to  be  the  God  of  Jacob.  The  al- 
lied kings  of  Canaan,  who  reigned  from  Mount 
Seir  to  the  valley  of  Lebanon,  were  slain  and 
untterly  destroyed,  and  all  the  spoil  of  their 
cities  and  cattle  were  the  prey  of  the  people 
into  whose  hands  the  Lord  had  given  them 
In  the  hills,  and  the  valleys,  and  the  plains, 
allotted  to  the  inheritance  of  Judah,  a  hundred 
and  four  cities,  with  their  villages  are  enume- 
rated ;  (Josh.  XV.  20-G3;)  but  though  the  most 
numerous  of  the  tribes,  the  part  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Judah  was  too  much  for  them,  and  the 
tribe  of  Simeon  had  their  inheritance  within 
that  of  Judah.  A  greater  number  of  other 
cities  or  towns,  mentioned  by  name,  were  al- 
lotted among  the  other  tribes.  Forty-eight 
cities,  with  their  suburbs,  were  separated  from 
among  the  rest  for  the  Levites,  (Josh.  xxi.  41 ,) 
the  least  of  all  the  tribes  ;  and  there  seem  not 
to  he  a  tenth  part  of  the  cities  which  were 
divided  among  the  commonwealth  of  Israel. 

"  The  land  was  subdued  ;  and  there  stood  not 
a  man  of  their  enemies  before  them.  But 
vast  as  was  the  multitude,  so  ample  were 
their  possessions,  that  when  Joshua  was  old 
and  stricken  in  years,  there  remained  much 
land  to  be  possessed,  so  that  there  were  seven 
tribes  which  had  not  then  received  their  in- 
heritance.    Having  assembled  the  whole  con- 


gregation of  Israel  at  Shiloli,  he  charged  them 
with  being  slack  to  go  in  to  possess  the  land 
which  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers  had  giv- 
en them.  And,  according  to  the  command- 
ment of  the  Lord,  he  divided  that  which  re- 
mained, from  which  their  enemies  had  not 
been  driven  out,  as  if  it  had  already  been  their 
own  possession.  But  he  warned  then  not  to 
come  unto  these  nations,  or  to  cleave  unto  the 
remnant  of  them,  nor  to  make  mention  of  the 
name  of  their  gods,  else  they  might  know 
for  a  certainty  that  the  Lord  would  not  any 
more  drive  out  these  nations  before  them. 

"  The  Israelites,  in  the  second  generation  af- 
ter Joshua,  transgressed  the  covenant  which 
was  their  tenure  of  the  land  ;  and  therefore 
the  word  came  from  the  Lord,  that  He  would 
not  any  more  drive  out  from  among  them  the 
nations  which  Joshua  left  when  he  died.  In 
estimating  the  population,  in  antient  times,  of 
the  promised  land,  they  to  whom  alone  it 
would  have  been  given  if  they  had  been  faith- 
ful to  their  God,  are  not  alone  to  be  reckoned. 
The  Philistines,  and  all  the  Canaanites,  and 
other  nations,  were  left  to  prove  Israel  by 
them,  and  the  Israelites  dwelt  among  the  Ca- 
naanites, Hittites,  and  Amorites,  and  Periz- 
zites, and  Hivites,  and  Jebusites.  Besides 
these,  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and  Edom- 
ites,  were  neither  few  nor  feeble.  Their  ene- 
mies, that  remained  within  their  own  cove- 
nanted borders  were  so  numerous  and  strong 
that,  sometimes  even  singl)',and  often  )iartial- 
ly  combined,  they  brought  Israel  very  low,  in 
the  land  promised  to  their  fathers  ;  and  the 
first  wars  in  Canaan  were  unlike  to  many, 
which,  when  faithless  to  their  God,  they  subse- 
quently waged,  and  the  Philistines,  Edomites, 
Ammonites,  and  Canaanites,  successively  op- 
posed the  children  of  Israel. 

(To  be  continued.) 

ilAJ»IBLE  ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  WYE. 

From  Country  Strolls,  by  Old  Humphrey. 

He  who  has  never  gazed  on  the  goodly 
stream,  the  lofty  banks,  the  woody  heights, 
and  the  romantic  rocks  of  the  winding  Wye, 
is  a  stranger  to  some  of  the  most  delightful 
scenery  in  England.  As  I  ramble  onward, 
day  by  day,  at  one  time  excursively,  and  at 
another  pursuing  the  course  of  the  river,  a 
remark  or  two  will  sometimes  escape  me  : 
would  that  I  had  words  sufijciently  to  describe 
the  scenes  around  me,  or  even  vividly  to  cm- 
body  my  poor  thoughts  ! 

I  am  not  now  on  the  cloud-capped  moun- 
tain, huge  Plinlimmon,near  whose  summit  the 
Wye  takes  its  rise,  but  on  Caplor  hill,  one  of 
the  many  heights  which  adorn  the  river.  It 
is  evening  ;  and  the  setting  sun,  glaring  in 
the  west,  like  a  flaming  beacon,  lights  up  the 
skies. 

This  Caplor  hill  is  a  favourite  spot  with  me  : 
I  love  its  seclusion,  its  glorious  prospect,  and 
its  bold  and  precipitous  fall  to  the  river. 
Years  ago,  a  goodly  portion  of  the  wood  broke 
down  from  its  customary  position,  and  moved 
near  to  the  river's  brink,  w  here  it  now  stands, 
far,  far  below  me,  though  it  has  lost,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  more  visible  appearance  of  its 
violent  disruption.      The    road    through  the 
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wood  is  almost  too  steep  to  be  passable.  Here 
have  I  seen  the  distressed  horses  of  the  loaded 
wain,  straining  their  sinewy  frames,  and  smit- 
ing hard  the  rocky  path  with  their  iron-shod 
hoofs  :  their  broad-breasted  driver,  after  dou- 
bly scotching  his  wheels,  has  stood  panting 
for  breath. 

Here  have  1  seen  the  good  vicar  of  a  neigh- 
bouring parish,  then  a  curate,  toiling  up  tiie 
steep,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  sabbath-day, 
almost  dragging  after  him,  by  the  bridle,  his 
little  black  pony  ;  stopping  every  dozen  yards 
to  pat  him  on  the  neck,  calling  him  pretty 
fellow  ;  and  standing  a  minute  or  two  to  let 
him  take  breath,  and  to  take  breath  himself 
also.  And  here,  too,  I  have  often  loitered  in 
the  "  gloaming,"  when  the  huge  trees  and 
heaped-up  rocks  have  cast  their  dark  shadows 
on  the  ground.  At  the  moment  I  am  making 
these  remarks,  the  place  is  full  of  interest. 
What  a  height  from  the  river !  how  thick 
and  inaccessible  the  underwood!  What  deep 
holes  and  dark  fissures  and  crevices  in  the 
crags !  And  what  a  goodly  canopy  of  over- 
hanging trees  !  The  huge  rocks  on  the  left 
are  piled  up  as  though  giants  had  been  build- 
ing them  ;  and  the  rude,  rifted  water-course, 
looks  as  if  a  thunderbolt  had  mistaken  its 
course,  and  had  lorn  itself  a  path  down  to  the 
river.  There  !  a  hare  has  crossed  the  road, 
with  her  long  hind  legs  and  white  tufted  tail, 
hiding  herself  in  the  gloom  of  the  tangled 
brushwood.  I  can  hear  the  rooks  above  me 
cawing,  as  they  wing  their  way  to  their  dis- 
tant rookery.  Yesterday  I  explored,  with  a 
respected  clerical  friend,  the  remains  of  the 
Roman  encampment,  still  visible  on  an  adjoin- 
ing height. 

"Time  changes  much  the  surface  of  the  world! 
Where  once  (lie  Roman  marsliali'd  his  bold  host. 
Bristling  with  swords  and  spears  the  rocky  height, 
Theslicpherd  tends  his  flock,  and  the  young  lambs 
In  sportive  gambols  tread  the  flowery  turf." 

If  you  know  the  river  Wye,  you  know  that 
it  runs  in  deep  romantic  hollows  ;  that  its 
high  hanks  are  clothed  with  woods  and  coppi- 
ces;  that  its  course  is  serpentine,  and  its  cur- 
rent, after  the  rains,  is  very  rapid  ;  at  some 
places  confined  within  narrow  limits,  and  at 
others  spreading  wide  into  a  mighty  stream. 
Near  the  river  I  was  once  overtaken  by  a 
storm.  Not  soon  shall  I  forget  that  night ; 
for  if  ever  the  winds  issued  forth  in  their 
wrath,  and  the  ebon  canopy  of  the  skies  pour- 
ed down  a  deluge  on  my  head,  it  was  then. 

I  had  quitted  a  farm-house  to  walk  five  or 
six  miles,  on  my  return  to  the  hospitable 
abode  of  a  friend  whose  guest  I  was.  Even- 
ing was  at  hand,  and  the  skies  suddenly  put 
on  a  threatening  appearance.  A  sultry  still- 
ness, a  gathering  of  dark  clouds,  and  a  fore- 
boding suspense  prevailed.  A  sense  of  awe 
and  danger  gave  solemnity  to  my  mind. 

I  hurried  on  by  the  pot-house  called  "  The 
Hole  in  the  Wall,"  and  passed  the  ferry 
where  the  horse-boat  was  moored  to  the 
shore,  and  had  almost  reached  the  wood, 
when  the  storm  came  upon  me.  The  hea- 
vens wore  darkened  with  the  burthened  clouds, 
except  in  one  point  toward  Aconhtiry  hill. 
At  the  extreme  horizon  in  that  direction  was 


a  space  of  lurid  red,  which  gave  a  deeper 
gloom  to  the  frowning  sky. 

At  first  a  lew  big,  heavy,  solitary  drops 
came  down,  but  tliey  told  me  plainly  what 
was  to  follow.  The  wind  began  to  be  heard 
among  the  trees  ;  and  all  at  once,  as  I  looked 
up  to  the  coal-black  sky,  crash  came  the 
thunder-clap,  as  if  it  would  crack  the  solid 
earth  beneath  my  feet. 

Every  one  knows  the  astonishing  influence 
of  a  sudden  clap  of  thunder,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  in  a  dark  night,  when  we 
are  in  a  lonely  spot,  and  at  a  distance  from  a 
comfortable  shelter,  it  conies  with  additional 
solemnity.  Wo  sensibly  feel  that  God  is  in 
the  storm,  that  he  is  abroad  in  the  awfulness 
of  his  power,  and  that  we  arc  altogether  de- 
pendent on  his  merciful  care.  "  The  Lord 
hath  his  way  in  the  whirlwind  and  in  the 
storm,  and  the  clouds  are  the  dust  of  his  feet. 
Who  can  stand  before  his  indignation  ?  and 
who  can  abide  in  the  fierceness  of  his  anger  >. 
his  fury  is  poured  out  like  fire,  and  the  rocks 
are  thrown  down  by  him." 

Though  the  place  was  lonely,  yet  as  a  road 
ran  between  the  river  and  the  wood,  even  at 
night  the  footfiill  of  a  passer-by  was  not  un- 
common. Indeed,  on  most  nights  of  the  year 
I  should  have  seen  or  heard  of  some  of  the 
labourers  of  the  surrounding  farms  coming 
from  their  toil,  or  an  errand  woman  returning 
from  a  neighbouring  market,  or  a  farmer  on 
horseback  jogging  from  a  friend's  house  to- 
ward his  own  homestead  :  but  no  !  not  a  hu- 
man being  came  near  me,  as  the  storm  was 
advancing. 

Darker  and  darker  grew  the  threatening 
heavens.  The  wind,  the  thunder,  and  the 
rain  scorned  to  have  reserved  their  strength 
to  grapple  together,  for  in  a  little  space  the 
hurricane  rode  in  its  strength. 

High  over  head  and  around  me  wore  the 
warring  winds,  and  far  down  below  in  the 
valley  was  the  wild  sweep  of  the  rushing  wa- 
ters. I  could  discern  the  objects  that  were 
near  :  the  oak  seemed  to  writhe  in  agony, 
and  the  tall  and  bulky  elm  was  as  a  sapling  in 
the  hand  of  the  storm. 

If  a  slorm  he  thus  terrible  on  the  land,  how 
much  more  so  on  the  tempest-tossed  ocean, 
when  mariners  are  driven  to  their  wit's  end, 
and  the  billows  are  strewn  with  wrecks! 

These  are  seasons  in  which  the  accusing 
conscience  wrings  from  the  trembling  peni- 
tent promises  of  amendment,  and  the  heart  of 
the  infidel,  quailing  within  him,  confesses  by 
its  fears  that  "  there  is  a  God  that  judgeth  in 
the  earth."  These  are  seasons,  too, in  which, 
in  the  midst  of  mysterious  awe,  and  thrilling 
consciousness  of  danger,  the  humble  Chris- 
tian, reposing  in  God's  unspeakable  goodness, 
feels  an  inward  sense  of  security. 

As  I  looked  up  to  the  darkened  canopy 
above  me,  the  thunder-claps  came  fearfully 
near,  and  the  fiery  flashes  seemed  to  play 
close  around  me.  For  a  moment  the  storm 
subsided,  but  it  was  only  to  concentrate  its 
strength  ;  and  all  at  once  it  flung  on  the  rag- 
ing winds  the  wild  bursts  of  its  accumulated 
thunder. 

As  I  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  I 
saw  a  red  light  sailing  down  the  broad  stream. 


It  was  from  a  large  barge.  How  often  had  I 
heard  from  the  river's  brink,  the  awful  impre- 
cations of  a  blaspheming  bargeman  !  It  was 
not,  however,  likely  that  in  such  a  night  an 
oath  would  be  heard,  or  that  the  name  of  the 
High  and  Holy  One  would  be  taken  in  vain. 
Drenched  to  the  skin,  I  plodded  along,  some- 
times in  the  road,  and  at  other  times  over  the 
broken  ground  that  skirted  the  river. 

As  the  storm  abated,  I  looked  up,  as  a  chas- 
tened child,  in  humble  thankfulness.  Oh, 
that  we  were  more  sensible  of  our  manifold 
mercies!  "Oh,  that  men  would  praise  the 
Lord  for  his  goodness,  and  for  his  wonderful 
works  to  the  children  of  men  !" 

On  the  tnorrow,  I  heard  of  the  ravages  of 
the  storm.  The  river  had  overflown  its  banks. 
The  meadows  were  flooded,  and  the  ferries 
were  impassable  ;  neither  Fidoe  nor  old  Wig- 
ley  would  venture  across.  Near  Mordiford, 
a  large  barge  was  stranded;  the  top  of  the 
mast  only  was  to  be  seen  above  the  water ; 
two  lives  were  lost.  At  Sellack,  the  water 
had  risen  to  the  churchyard  wall.  At  Not- 
tington,  and  Basham,  and  Poulston,  and  Pen- 
gethly  farms,  orchard  trees  had  been  beaten 
to  the  ground  ;  and  at  Stoke  and  Holm-Laccy 
many  a  great  oak,  the  growth  of  centuries, 
had  been  torn  up  by  its  deep-struck  roots. 

At  Hoarwithy,  at  Caplor,  and  King's  Ca- 
ple,  it  was  the  same  ;  mischief  had  been  dono 
everywhere ;  trees  had  been  levelled  to  the 
ground,  and  houses  unroofed;  and,  inider  an 
oak,  sixteen  or  eighteen  sheep  were  struck 
dead  by  the  lightning. 

Yonder,  over  the  river,  is  Holm-Lacej'.  A 
canonry  occu|iied  the  place  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  I  remember  when  the  goodly 
mansion  there  in  the  park,  was  tenanted  by 
the  old  duke  of  Norfolk  :  the  beautiful  carv- 
ings by  Gibbons,  and  the  old  family  portraits, 
gave,  and  still  give,  an  interest  to  the  place. 
The  present  occupier  has  spared  no  expense 
in  improving  the  princely  dwelling.  He  has 
walked  with  me  through  every  chamber  of 
that  goodly  dwelling. 

For  some  weeks  I  have  been  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  VVye,  now  visiting  the  cottag- 
es, and  now  partaking  the  hospitality  of  the 
farm-houses,  and  the  mansions  of  the  gentry 
around.  A  London  visiter  is  not  an  unwel- 
come guest  in  (he  country.  Give  yourself  no 
airs  ;  accommodate  yourself  to  circumstances; 
be  not  insensible  to  kindness  ;  try  to  make 
yourself  agreeable  ;  and  show  the  kind  peo- 
ple that  you  are  happy,  and  you  will  find  wel- 
comes "  as  plenty  as  blackberries,"  where  you 
will. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

In  middle  Tennessee,  says  a  late  paper, 
you  can  buy  as  much  corn  as  you  want  at  10 
cents  a  bushel  ;  butter  at  5  cents  a  pound  ; 
chickens  at  12i  cents  a  pair,  and  turkeys  at 
25  cents  each. 


In  the  British  West  Indies  there  are  32  co- 
loured editors,  25  magistrates,  75  legislators  ; 
and  in  Barbadoes,  the  Chief  Justice,  Attorney 
General,  and  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
are  all  coloured  men. — Phil.  G'az. 
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PHEUE    D.     BENEDICT. 

The  Testimony  of  Alumcreek  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends,  concerning  Phece  D.  Ben- 
edict, deceased.  Read  and  approved  by 
Indiana  Yearly  Bleeting,  held  in  the 
Tenth  month,  1844. 

"  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  tho  Lord  from  hence- 
forth; yea,  saith  liie  Spirit,  thai  they  may  rest  from  their  la- 
bour ;  and  their  worlis  do  follow  them." — Rev.  xiv.  13. 

That  the  "  works"  and  example  of  such  as 
these  may  not  be  lost  to  their  successors,  the 
following  account  has  been  compiled  from  me- 
morials, preserved  at  the  time,  of  some  of  the 
last  expressions  of  our  departed  Friend. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  William  and  Phebe 
Gidley,  and  born  at  Saratoga,  in  the  stale  of 
New  York,  the  20th  of  the  Ninth  month, 
1809. 

During  the  early  part  of  her  life,  being  of  a 
vivacious  disposition  of  mind,  she  evinced  no 
very  serious  impressions  until  alrout  the  age 
of  seventeen,  when  she  became  more  thought- 
ful, and  it  was  evident  that  a  change  had  tak- 
en place  in  her  aflections — that  she  had  ex- 
changed the  follies  of  a  vain  world  for  the 
discipline  and  the  yoke  of  Christ. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  years  she  was  united 
in  marriage  with  our  friend  Daniel  Benedict, 
to  whom  she  proved  an  aflectionate  compan- 
ion during  tlie  short  period  of  tiicir  union. 

In  the  Second  month  of  the  year  1832, 
sym[)toms  of  a  decidedly  pulmonary  character 
were  developed  ;  and  from  that  time  she  was 
mostly  confined  to  her  room.  During  thi.s 
interval,  and  especially  near  the  final  close, 
she  uttered  many  weighty  and  instructive 
remarks.     Some  of  which  are  as  follows  : 

About  the  1st  of  Eighth  month,  1832,  after 
various  medical  means  had  been  resorted  to 
without  yielding  her  any  permanent  relief, 
being  asked  if  she  thought  she  should  recover, 
she  replied,  "  No  !  It  has  been  a  great  trial 
to  me  to  give  up  my  husband  and  my  little 
son  ;  but  1  have  been  favoured  lo  do  it.  If  I 
am  not  very  much  deceived  there  is  a  place 
in  heaven  piepared  for  nie  ;" — and  added,  "  I 
want  my  litllo  son  to  be  brought  up  in  the 
fear  of  the  Loril,  and  to  go  to  nieetinn-s." 

During  an  interval  of  several  weeks,  while 
she  and  her  husband  were  mostly  alone,  she 
expressed  on  divers  occasions  many  weighty 
remarks,  which  have  not  been  preserved ; 
chiefly  concerning  the  merits  of  our  blessed 
Redeemer,  and  the  awful  consequences  atten- 
ding those  who  cast  him  off,  and  thereby  re- 
ject tho  only  appointed  means  for  the  salva- 
tion of  their  souls. 

For  about  three  weeks  before  her  decease, 
she  was  subject  to  very  distressing  faintin" 
fits.  In  some  (jf  them  her  atteml.mts  appre- 
hended that  the  last  conflict  was  near  at  hand. 
On  the  20th  of  Tuelfih  month,  reviving  from 
one  of  these  paroxysms,  she  said,  "  I  am  wil- 
ling to  sudor.  It  is  good  for  tne  to  suffer. 
We  must  all  be  willing  to  suffer.  VVc  are 
poor  sinful  crcalurcs.  Christ  suffered  lor  ns. 
Oh  !  iiow  He  suffered  when  lie  went  into  ihc 
garden  to  pray,  and  tho  drops  of  sweat  were 
as  drops  of  blood  !  He  sufibrcd  for  us  all,  and 
why  can't  we  bo  willing  lo  suffer  our  portion  ? 
Oh,  what  a  comfort  and  peace  do  those  find 
who  draw  nigh  to  their  Saviour  I     He  will  be 
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near  them  and  will  support  them.  Oh  !  how 
He  has  suffered  for  us,  poor  sinful  creatures  ! 
Let  us  draw  nigh  unto  Him,  and  He  will 
draw  nigh  unto  us.  But  oh!  I  fear  too  many 
have  cast  Him  off.  Oh  !  call  upon  Him  whilst 
I'le  is  to  be  found.  My  natural  inclination 
would  cause  me  to  be  still,  but  I  must  praise 
His  great  and  adorable  name.  I  feel  that  I 
am  a  poor  creature,  but  He  is  mighty,  and 
can  do  all  things.  I  want  my  dear  brothers 
to  walk  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  I  crave  it 
for  them.  Our  Saviour  is  a  great  and  mighty 
tower  to  flee  to.  Oh,  how  can  any  one  cast 
him  off"?" 

On  another  occasion  she  said,  "  I  long  to  be 
gone,  but  I  crave  patience  to  wait  the  Lord's 
time." 

Again  she  broke  forth  with  the  following 
ejaculations — "  Oh  !  how  can  my  soul  praise 
thy  great  and  mighty  name  enough,  thou  Sa- 
viour to  save  ?  O,  holy  Father,  if  it  be  thy 
blessed  will,  1  pray  thee  ease  this  great  bur- 
den ;  but  if  it  be  thy  blessed  will,  lay  more  on 
me,  if  thou  wilt  only  be  pleased  to  give  me 
strength  and  patience  to  bear  it." 

At  another  time  she  said,  "  Why  am  1  con- 
tinued here  so  long?"  After  a  little  pause  she 
added,  "  It  is  not  on  my  own  account.  It  is 
on  some  other.  I  am  ready  to  go.  My  peace 
is  made,  and  what  a  favour  it  is  !" 

She  frequently  exhorted  her  brothers  and 
sisters,  in  an  earnest  manner,  to  be  more  cir- 
cumspect ;  to  read  good  books,  and  attend  re- 
ligious meetings.  "  I  have  taken  great  satis- 
faction therein,"  said  she,  "  and  I  believe  if 
we  are  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  these  du- 
ties, we  shall  be  strengthened  by  them.  I  have 
many  times  retired  into  the  woods,  and  there 
poured  out  my  prayers  to  the  Most  High  ; 
and  now  I  believe  there  is  a  place  prepared 
for  me  in  heaven.  And,  dear  sisters,  you  who 
have  tho  care  of  children,  I  desire  that  you 
may  bring  them  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
for  I  am  sure  there  can  be  no  greater  joy 
than  to  sec  them  walking  in  tho  Truth.  And, 
dear  brothers,  I  desire  that  you  may  be  faith- 
ful in  the  discharge  of  your  duties,  and  not 
put  ofTyour  day's  work  until  you  are  brought 
to  a  bed  of  sickness,  and  a  dying  hour  ! 
Though  I  am  in  great  pain,  yet  the  Lord 
hath  laid  it  upon  me,  and  he  will  enable  me 
lo  bear  all." 

Afterwards,  when  in  extreme  pain,  she 
supplicated  thus:  "  O,  dearest  Father,  be 
pleased  to  lay  no  more  upon  me  than  thou  wilt 
enable  me  to  boar  !  O,  be  pleased  lo  take 
me  lo  thyself.  Th}'  will,  nevertheless,  not 
mine,  be  done  !" 

On  reviving  from  one  of  the  fainting  fits, 
to  which  she  was  subject,  she  said,  "  I  am 
again  permitted  to  breathe  a  few  times  more, 
for  what  cause  I  know  not ;  that  I  leave  to 
the  great  Judge.  O,  it  is  good  to  suffer  here 
below." 

One  of  her  sisters  coming  in  after  she  had 
revived  from  a  similar  fit,  she  said  to  her  in  a 
low  voice,  "  I  have  been  almost  gone  since 
thou  wast  here.  I  thought  I  should  have 
breathed  but  a  few  times  more  ;  but  for  some 
cause  or  other,  I  was  not  permitted  to  enter 
into  the  arms  of  my  Saviour." 

The  23id  of  the  Twelfth  month,  she  was 


much  engaged  in  thanksgiving,  dwelling  most- 
ly on  the  love  and  condescension  of  her  bless- 
ed Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  manifested 
to  her  in  the  time  of  her  sickness,  saying, 
"  If  it  were  possible,  I  would  publish  lo  all  the 
world  what  He  has  done  for  my  soul." 

For  several  days  before  her  death,  being 
very  weak,  and  for  the  most  part  unable  to 
speak  audibly,  yet  she  would  at  times  break 
forth  in  a  strong  and  melodious  voice,  to  the 
surprise  of  those  attending  her  ;  the  energies 
of  her  mind  seeming  to  triumph  over  the 
weakness  of  her  body.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions she  exhorted  those  around  her  to  seek 
the  Lord  whilst  He  might  be  found.  "  Oh," 
said  she,  "  how  necessary  it  is  that  we  should 
labour  for  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot 
give.  I  have  found  it  needful  for  me  lo  strive 
for  it,  both  since  I  have  been  brought  lo  this 
bed  of  sickness,  and  before  ;  and  I  have  been 
favoured  to  enjoy  it  in  so  great  a  n;easure, 
that  I  think  I  cannot  be  deceived.  Weep  not 
for  me,  but  weep  for  yourselves.  It  is  good 
for  ns  sometimes  to  mourn."  Speaking  at  the 
same  lime  largely  on  the  sufferings  of  her  cru- 
cified Lord,  and  his  goodness  lo  her,  saying, 
"  Behold  how  He  strengthens  my  voice,  and 
enables  me  to  praise  His  great  name  !" 

Subsequently  lo  this,  she  frequently  spoke 
of  her  departure,  and  seemed  anxious  for  the 
period  to  arrive.  Several  limes  saying,  that 
her  greatest  concern  was  for  fear  she  should 
not  be  patient  enough  to  wait  for  the  time  to 
come. 

A  little  previous  to  the  final  close,  she  said 
that  she  wished  all  to  be  still  and  quiet,  and 
not  call  in  any  one  when  the  time  of  her  de- 
parture came,  saying,  "  Although  it  may  not 
be  so  agreeable  to  you,  yet  I  want  all  lo  be 
still  ;  for  it  is  a  great  thing  to  die,  but  a 
greater  not  to  be  prepared." 

Soon  after  this,  symptoms  of  dissolution  ap- 
peared ;  and  being  sensible  that  her  end  was 
near,  she  requested  a  sister  called,  who  had 
just  retired,  to  whom  she  expressed  her  ap- 
prehension of  a  speedy  change,  and  desired 
her  friends  to  be  composed  when  the  awful 
crisis  should  arrive  ;  saying,  "  I  am  sure  you 
must  be  willing  to  give  me  up," — which  were 
nearly  the  last  words  she  uttered. 

As  the  final  conflict  approached,  a  peaceful 
serenity  prevailed  over  her  composed  features, 
which  seemed  an  earnest  of  the  blessedness 
of  the  departing  spirit. 

Thus  died  one,  who,  during  a  painful  and 
protracted  illness, evinced  an  entire  confidence 
in  Almighty  power,  and  a  patient  acquies- 
cence in  the  various  dispensations  meted  out 
to  her  ;  and,  at  last,  at  the  winding  up  of  lime, 
through  faitli  in  God,  and  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour Jesus  Christ,  has  obtained,  we  doubt 
not,  an  "  inheritance  incorruptible,  undefiled, 
and  that  fadelh  not  away." 

She  died  on  the  31st  of  Twelfth  month, 
l'^32,  and  was  interred  the  day  following  in 
Friends'  burying  ground,  at  Alumcreek, 
Ohio,  aged  Iweuly-thrcc  years,  three  months, 
and  eleven  daj's. 

Signed   by  direction,  and  on   behalf  of  the 
meclingaforesaiil,lielilOlh  mo.l8lh,1843. 
Dat\'iel  OsnoiiN,        } 
SAitAii  Benedict,    ^ 


Clerks. 
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Pot  "  The  Friend." 

ilcltcs  of  tUr  Past —No.  44. 

No  oclinn  willcomliice  tn  our  everlasting  happiness,  that  is 
not  the  oirsprinc  of  a  heartfelt  conviclion  of  duty.  Mere 
outside  iniilations  of  the  best  actions  of  the  best  men,  will 
never  advance  the  imitator  one  step  nearer  heaven. 

LIFE  OF    JOHK  PAPOONUNG. 

(Continued  from  page  79.) 

Paponnung,  who  had  been  zealously  labour- 
ing in  his  way  to  promote  the  good  of  the 
Christian  flock,  to  whom  he  was  attached,  had 
his  own  share  of  trials  and  sufferings  beside 
those  which  fell  to  him  as  a  partaker  of  those 
of  his  brethren.  His  character  amongst  those 
who  were  actiiiainted  with  him  stood  high, 
according  to  Loskiel's  account  it  was  unblem- 
ished, yet  there  were  found  two  Indians,  who 
undertook  to  arraign  it.  They  were  wicked 
men,  in  whom  perhaps  his  honest  hearted  ex- 
hortations had  raised  a  spirit  of  enmity,  and 
they  wished  to  destroy  his  reputation,  cast 
a  stain  upon  his  Christian  profession,  and  no 
doubt  bring  him  to  an  ignominious  death. 
They  came  to  the  settlement  at  Friedenshut- 
ten,  and  declared  that  they  had  received  full 
and  certain  information  from  the  chiefs  at 
Zeninge  and  Hallobank,  that  John  Papoonung 
was  a  dealer  in  poison.  They  further  said, 
that  he  had  been  the  occasion  of  the  many 
sudden  deaths  which  had  recently  taken  place 
amongst  them,  and  of  the  epidemical  disor- 
ders which  had  thinned  the  population  years 
before.  This  false  statement  found  at  first 
a  ready  ear  amongst  the  people,  and  the 
whole  village  was  unsettled  and  disturbed. 
The  Indians  in  their  unregenerated  state  are 
too  prone  to  the  use  of  such  secret  means  to 
remove  an  enemy,  and  this  knowledge  caused 
a  majority  of  the  congregation  unjustly  to 
suspect  Papoonung.  Some  even  went  so  far 
as  to  join  the  wicked  slanderers,  and  to  form 
a  parly  having  in  view  the  destruction  of  his 
life.  Smick,  the  missionary,  convinced  of  the 
innocency  of  the  assistant  minister,  did  all  he 
could  to  persuade  others  of  the  truth,  but  in 
vain. 

Papoonung  before  the  whole  congregation 
declared  that  he  never  had  any  poison  in  his 
possession,  and  knew  not  how  to  prepare  it. 
He  stated  that  his  heart  had  been  full  of  wick- 
edness, but  that  it  had  been  washed  in  the 
blood  of  Christ,  and  that  ho  now  belonged  to 
the  Lord  soul  and  body,  and  intended  to  love, 
serve  and  cleave  to  Him  all  his  life.  This 
declaration  did  not  pacify  his  enemies.  Some 
of  the  party  who  had  combined  against  him, 
waylaid  him  not  far  from  the  settlement,  and 
demanded  that  he  should  give  up  his  poison, 
or  they  would  kill  him.  In  this  extremity 
the  Lord  Jesus  was  his  support.  He  felt  his 
heart  full  of  holy  confidence  in  the  protecting 
providence  of  God,  and  lie  found  no  cause  for 
fear  or  anxiety.  Calmly,  and  without  visible 
emotion,  he  referred  them  to  his  public  sol- 
emn assurance  of  his  innocency,  and  turning 
from  them  he  walked  quietly  away.  Their 
enmity  was  for  the  moment  chained,  they 
dared  not  execute  their  wicked  intentions. 
To  one  of  his  friends  he  said,  "  If  the  Lord 
permits,  that,  by  these  base  lies,  I  lose  my 
life,  I  shall  at  once  be  delivered  from  all  niis- 
eiy,  and  go  to  my  Saviour.     I  should  only 


pity  my  wife  and  child."  His  wife  who  was 
also  a  true  hearted  believer  in  the  Lord  Jesus, 
was  wonderfully  supported  during  this  trying 
season,  and  looked  to  the  Saviour  for  deliver- 
ance, knowing  him  to  bo  a  friend  able  and 
willing  to  save  in  the  time  of  trouble. 

Papoonung  now  determined  to  investigate 
the  ciiargo  made  against  him,  and  sent  two 
messengers  to  the  chiefs  who  were  saiil  to 
have  spread  the  report,  to  know  the  founda- 
tion on  which  it  stood.  The  chiefs  who  had 
never  heard  of  his  being  accused  of  such 
wicked  practices,  were  astonished  at  the  mes- 
sage. They  without  hesitation  solemnly  as- 
sured the  two  Indians  that  called  on  them, 
that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  whole  allair. 
Returning  with  joy  to  Friedenshulten,  the 
messengers  were  enabled  to  prove  the  inno- 
cence of  Papoonung  and  the  malicious  hatred 
of  the  two  accusers,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
whole  settlement.  Sincere  rejoicing  took 
place,  and  many  sympathized  in  the  sutler- 
ings  which  had  been  endured  by  a  beloved 
brother  and  spiritual  leader.  The  two  who 
had  raised  the  report,  felt  it  was  prudent  not 
to  be  found  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  those 
who  had  been  misguided  by  them,  were  brought 
under  deep  sorrow  therefor.  They  publicly 
desired  the  pardon  of  the  whole  congregation, 
and  were  for  a  long  period  sorely  distressed 
that  they  had  joined  in  a  wicked  persecution 
carried  on  against  an  innocent  man.  How  of- 
ten has  it  happened  since  that  day,  that  a  per- 
secution originally  started  against  an  Individ- 
ual  because  of  his  faithfulnes  to  his  God, 
has  been  joined  in  with  by  the  weak  and  the 
ignorant,  who  are  persuaded  to  believe  that 
the  outcry  is  but  against  evil  practices.  Oh, 
may  those  in  our  day  who  have  ever  engaged 
in  such  a  work,  be  enabled  to  ask  forgivness 
of  their  friends,  who  have  stood  faithful, — and 
seek  with  bitterness  of  heart,  for  pardon  at 
the  hands  of  that  God  who  regardelh  the  just 
man,  and  upholdeth  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
persecutions  and  sufferings. 

Early  in  the  Sixth  month,  1772,  the  In- 
dians left  their  settlements  on  the  Susquehan- 
na, to  remove  to  the  Big-Beaver.  Heckewel- 
der  says  "  Friedenshutten  (Wyalusing)  now 
about  to  be  forsaken,  was  a  favourite  spot  of 
the  Christian  Indians,  having  both  natural  ad- 
vantages and  artificial  charms.  The  town 
had  been  regularly  laid  out,  and  built  for  the 
greatest  part  of  square  white  pine  timber. 
Their  chapel  was  an  ornament  to  the  place. 
Most  of  their  garden  lots  were  put  under  good 
palings — their  fields  in  fine  ot'der  and  cultiva- 
tion, with  a  number  of  fruit  trees  planted  out 
in  proper  places.  These  improvements  on 
which  seven  years'  labour  had  been  expended, 
was  now  taken  otf  their  hands  without  making 
them  the  smallest  recompense.  The  Friends 
(Quakers)  however  according  to  their  gener- 
ous custom,  sent  them  one  hundred  dollars  as 
a  mark  of  their  friendship  to  them,  which 
they  received  with  gratitude."  After  a  tire- 
some journey  of  eight  weeks,  during  which 
several  of  the  children  died,  they  reached 
Friedenstadt. 

The  new  comers  amounted  to  about  240 
persons  ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  have  more 
land  to  setle  them  on.   One  spot  called  Schoen- 


brunn  (the  beautiful  spring)  had  already  been 
granted  by  the  chiefs  in  council,  and  to  obtain 
others  a  deputation  was  appointed  by  the  In- 
dian brothern  to  wait  on  the  chief  at  Gekcle- 
mukpochunk.  Papoonung  was  appointed  head 
of  the  embassy,  and  one  of  the  missionaries 
accompanied  it.  The  inhabitants  of  the  vil- 
lage where  the  chief  resided,  had  just  receiv- 
ed a  jiresent  of  seventy  gallons  of  rum,  and 
had  commenced  a  drunken  frolic,  but  when 
the  news  arrived  of  the  approach  of  the  depu- 
ties, the  chief  ordered  all  to  quit  drinking. 
They  obeyed,  and  by  the  aid  of  sound  sleep 
soon  regained  their  sobriety,  and  were  able  to 
attend  the  council.  Papoonung  after  inform- 
ing the  assembly  of  the  arrival  of  the  com- 
pany from  the  Susquehanna,  and  that  they 
would  have  to  build  one  or  two  other  settle- 
ments beside  Sclioenbrunn,  felt  the  way  open 
to  speak  of  the  sentiments,  doctrine  and  wor- 
ship of  the  converted  Indians.  Loskiel  .says, 
"  He  did  this  in  a  solemn  and  manly  stylo, 
relating  how  he  had  lived  formerly,  and  how 
God  had  shown  mercy  to  him."  The  Coun- 
cil gave  a  friendly  answer,  and  after  the  usual 
compliments  had  been  exchanged  the  dele- 
gates returned. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

For"  TlicFricntl." 
ON  THE    DEATIT  OF 
HENRIETTA    WINTERS, 

A  native  of  Ouervsrjj^  ivho  died  at  Nctrton,  N.  J., 
'  Eleventh  month  15M,  184-1. 

A  foreign  accent  dwelt  upon  her  tongur, 
Not  inliarmonious,  soft  and  gently  kind, 
With  sucli  a  tone  as  solaces  the  sick. 
While  sounding  strangely,  yet  riglit  apt  though 

quaint, 
Was  her  mild  Guernsey-English.     Dut  there  wa.";, 
And  all  around  her  felt  it,  a  sweet  air 
Of  Christian  courtesy,  the  law  of  love, 
That  polished  teacher  of  politeness  true, 
(^racing  the  humble  woman.     Plie  had  learned 
In  a  meek  Saviour's  school  to  do  his  will, 
To  take  as  from  his  hand  each  hitter  clip. 
And  driiik  it,  without  murmuring,  for  his  sake. 

Knowing  her  Master's  voice,  she  followed  Him, 
Not  on  the  palm-strewed  road  alone,  but  oft 
Into  deep  suffering  :  and  when  he  pleased 
To  reach  the  sceptre,  prostrate  at  his  feet 
She  poured  her  heart  like  gushing  wafer  forth 
In  pure  and  living  streams  of  prayer  to  Him, 
For  her  own  soul,  and  for  the  Ciiurcli's  sake. 

Though  wasting  pain,   wearisome  days  and 
nights 
M^erc  her  appointed  portion,  round  her  bed 
Did  angels  minisler  :  sweet  Hope  was  there. 
Pointing  her  radiant  finger  to  the  sky. 
Unshrinking  Faith  fed  her  with  glorious  food, 
The  subslance  hoped  I'or  of  the  lite  to  come. 
Patience  kept  v/atch  upon  Iter  lips,  (bat  Pain 
Should  draw  no  niurinurings  or  complainings 

thence. 
Mercy  smoothed  down  her  pillow.     Praise  and 

Prayer 
I.iilcd  their  voices  in  harmonious  strains  ; 
While  round  that  bed  an  influence  was  felt. 
Shed  by  the  Holy  Spirit.     She  had  sight 
To  road,  as  though  'twere  written  on  the  wall. 
The  spirits  of  her  visiters  :  where  love  unfeigned 
Flowed  to  her  Lord,  such  did  her  heart  receive, 
Feeling  that  fellowship  that  a.'-ked  no  words, 
That  mystic  union  that  tlie  world  knows  not. 

Humble  and  low  her  dwelling  :  racked  with  pain 
Was  the  worn  body— when  the  joyous  call 
Rade  the  poor  servant  enter  to  her  Lord. 
Then  that  pure  spirit  in  a  spotless  robe 
Stood  at  the  throne,  and  joined  the  heavenly  song 
"  Glory  to  God,"  th.at  swells  unceasingly  I 
Newtnn,  N.  J.,  Eleventh  month  19tli. 
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WILLIAM    ALLEN. 

A  testimony  of  Gracechurch-street  Monthly 
Meeting,  London,  concerning  William 
Allen,  deceased. 

"  Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in 
the  Lord  from  henceforth  :  Yea,  saith  the 
Spirit,  that  tiiey  may  rest  from  their  labours  ; 
and  their  works  do  follow  them." 

It  having  pleased  the  great  Head  of  the 
church  to  remove  from  amongst  us,  this  our 
beloved  friend,  we  feel  it  incumbent  upon  us 
to  give  forth  a  testimony  concerning  him  ; 
not  from  any  desire  to  eulogize  the  instru- 
ment, but  to  magnify  that  grace  by  which  he 
was,  through  a  long  course  of  years,  enabled 
to  stand  amongst  us,  as  an  upright  pillar  in 
the  spiritual  building. 

lie  was  the  son  of  Job  and  Margaret  Allen, 
of  Spitalfields,  London,  and  was  born  in  the 
Eighth  month,  1770.  His  pious  parents  early 
directed  his  mind  to  take  heed  to  the  convic- 
tions of  the  Spirit  of  Truth.  Their  instruc- 
tions and  tender  restraint  were  especially 
blessed  to  him,  and  he  often,  through  life,  ac- 
knowledged with  filial  allection  and  gratitude, 
the  benefit  he  had  derived  from  the  watchful 
care  of  his  beloved  mother,  to  whose  comfort, 
in  her  declining  years,  he  felt  it  a  privilege  to 
minister. 

Through  yielding  to  the  tendering  influ- 
ence of  Divine  love,  his  heart  became  deeply 
impressed  with  the  truth  and  excellence  of 
those  principles  in  which  he  was  educated. 
Although  of  a  lively  disposition,  and  subjected 
to  many  of  the  temptations  incident  to  natural 
genius,  he  was,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  pre- 
served in  humility  and  in  a  concern  to  seek, 
in  preference  to  all  other  things,  "  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  his  righteousness."  His  in- 
clination for  scientific  pursuits  led  him  to  quit 
the  business  into  which  his  father  had  intro- 
duced him,  and  to  enter  a  chemical  establish- 
ment at  Plough  court,  Lombard  street.  Here 
his  talents,  united  with  habits  of  active  indus- 
try, rendered  him  so  useful  that  he  soon  be- 
came an  important  assistant,  and  ultimately  a 
principal  in  the  concern. 

In  the  year  179G  he  was  united  in  marrian-e 
to  Mary  Hamilton.  The  domestic  happiness 
which  be  enjoyed  in  this  connexion  was  of 
short  duration  ;  for  in  less  than  eleven  months 
she  was  removed  by  death,  soon  after  the 
birth  of  a  daughter.  Whilst  the  tide  of  sor- 
row was  ready  to  overwhelm  him,  the  Lord 
was  mercifully  near  to  sustain,  and  he  was 
enabled  to  believe  that  this  afflictive  dispensa- 
tion was  permitted  in  love.  In  the  depth  of 
his  distress  ho  writes,  "  'I'he  billows  were 
checked,  and  a  portion  of  heavenly  serenity 
spread  itself  over  my  mind." 

As  he  advanced  in  life,  he  was  much  occu- 
pied with  the  executive  part  of  an  increasing 
business,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  various  stu- 
dios connected  with  it ;  yet  amidst  his  numer- 
ous avocations,  ho  was  a  bright  example  in 
the  diligent  attendance  of  his  own  week-day 
meeting,  and  was  careful  also  to  set  apart  a 
portion  of  each  day  for  private  religious  re- 
tirement, a  practice  from  which  ho  derived 
slrcnglhand  comfort  to  the  latest  period  of 
his  life.     The  following  memorandum,  writ- 


ten about  this  time,  evinces  his  watchful  care 
lest  temporal  concerns  should  obstruct  a  full 
dedication  of  heart  to  the  Lord.  "  Oh  I  saitli 
my  soul,  may  I  never  love  anything  more 
than  Him,  but  be  favoured  to  keep  everything 
in  subordination,  yea,  under  my  feet.  Oh  ! 
that  I  may  be  wholly  devoted  to  Him  and  his 
cause,  being  careful  for  nothing,  but  how  to 
fill  up  my  duty  from  time  to  time." 

Being  occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  many  be- 
nevolent and  scientific  objects,  he  was  brought 
into  contact  with  persons  who  filled  important 
and  conspicuous  positions  in  the  world.  He 
was  many  years  engaged  as  a  public  lecturer 
on  chemistry,  &,c. ;  and  he  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  thus  atlbrded,  to  impress  upon 
his  audience  the  great  truths  of  revealed  reli- 
gion, and  was  careful  to  manifest,  by  an  unde- 
vialing  adherence  to  the  simplicity  of  his 
holy  profession,  that  his  chief  concern  was  to 
prove  himself  a  humble  and  self-denying  dis- 
ciple of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  following  me- 
morandums, made  after  commencing  a  course 
of  lectures  in  the  First  month,  1804,  evince 
the  exercise  of  his  mind  on  this  subject :  "  I 
hope  I  have  been  hitherto  favoured  to  act 
consistently  in  my  public  situation  at  the  Roy- 
al Institution.  May  I  be  preserved,  and  nev- 
er give  up  my  principles  for  the  applause  of 
the  world."  At  a  later  date,  in  allusion  to 
this  engagement,  he  says,  "  Some  comfort  in 
reflecting  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  behave 
consistently  with  the  profession  I  am  making; 
so  continue  to  help,  dear  Lord,  and  graciously 
preserve  me  from  bringing  reproach  on  thy 
great  cause." 

After  bis  marriage  with  Charlotte  Hanbury 
in  1806,  he  divided  his  time  between  Plough 
court  and  Stoke  Newington,  the  latter  place 
eventually  becoming  his  usual  residence.  He 
was  appointed  by  our  Monthly  Meeting  to  the 
station  of  elder  in  1813,  having  for  nine  years 
acceptably  filled  the  office  of  overseer.  He 
was  seriously  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
responsibility  incurred  in  these  important  sta- 
tions, and  whilst  watching  over  the  flock,  he 
was  careful  to  enter  into  frequent  and  close 
self-examination  ;  this  is  instructively  shown 
by  the  following  remarks,  dated  Ninth  mo., 
1817:  "For  some  days  past  I  have  been 
humbled  under  a  sense  of  my  own-weaknesses 
and  imperfections.  Wash  me,  and  make  me 
clean,  has  been  my  prayer.  The  religion  of 
Jesus  requires  purity  of  heart.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  outward  conduct  be  irre- 
proachable, or  even  applauded  by  men.  The 
thoughts  of  our  hearts  ought  continually  to  be 
acceptable  to  Him  who  sees  in  secret."  Un- 
der date  of  the  same  month  he  says,  "  How  1 
long  to  experience  more  and  more  of  the 
cleansing,  sanctifying  power  of  the  dear  Re- 
deemer," and,  in  contemplating,  at  the  same 
time,  the  infinite  purity  of  the  Divine  Being, 
and  the  corruptions  of  his  own  heart,  he  deep- 
ly felt  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  Mediator. 

In  the  year  1816,  our  dear  friend  and  his 
wife  accompanied  two  women  Friends  who 
were  liberated  for  religious  service  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  After  visiting  the  Friends 
of  PyrmonI  and  Minden,  they  were  proceeding 
to  the  south  of  I'raiice,  when  William  Allen 
was  brought  into  deep  affliction  by  the  loss  of 


his  wife,  who  died  near  Geneva,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  about  three  weeks.  In  this  proving 
season  the  eternal  God  was  his  refuge,  and 
underneath  were  the  everlasting  arms,  and  in 
the  depth  of  his  anguish  he  uttered  the  lan- 
guage, "  Thy  will,  O  Lord,  be  done." 

In  the  following  year,  by  appointment  of 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  he  accompanied 
two  women  Friends  from  America  on  a  visit 
to  the  south  of  France.  In  a  review  of  this 
journey,  he  expresses  his  reverent  thankful- 
ness for  the  mercies  vouchsafed,  and  adds,  "  I 
distinctly  felt  the  reward  of  peace  for  this  lit- 
tle act  of  faith  and  dedication." 

His  mind  was  often  brought  into  deep  exer- 
cise, under  an  apprehension  that  it  would  be 
required  of  him  to  bear  a  public  testimony  to 
the  goodness  of  his  gracious  Master,  and  some 
of  his  remarks  about  this  time  show  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  of  preparation. 

1817,  Fifth  month  5th.  "  Of  this  week  I 
must  record  with  thankfulness,  that  however 
unworthy  of  Divine  regard,  it  has  been  merci- 
fully manifested.  My  faith  has  been  greatly 
strengthened,  and  I  have  been  enabled  to  offer 
up  all  that  may  be  called  for.  It  is  only  how- 
ever in  the  Aviy  of  the  Lord's  power,  that  his 
people  are  a  willing  people." 

Fifth  month  17th.  "  At  the  invitation  of 
E.  J.  Fry,  I  saw  the  female  prisoners  at  New- 
gate. The  plan  of  this  dear  friend  seems  to 
me  to  be  sanctioned  from  above.  I  ventured 
to  address  them  at  parting,  and  when  I  got 
back  to  Newington  had  peace  in  it.  What  a 
favour  !" 

Fifth  month  25th.  "  The  meeting  for  wor- 
ship on  Sixth-da}',  was  uncommoni}'  solemn 
and  confirming.  I  thought  I  could  have  kneel- 
ed down  and  given  thanks  at  the  conclusion, 
but  was  afraid  that  I  was  not  sufficiently  pu- 
rified." 

[Remainder  nest  week.] 

Ants'  Nest. — A  large  ants'  nest  has  been 
found  by  the  workmen  who  were  engaged  in 
repairing  a  house  at  Castle  Combe,  in  Devizes, 
England.  The  material  of  which  the  nest  is 
composed  is  brittle,  being  thinner  than  a  wa- 
fer. Its  construction  is  cellular,  like  a  honey 
comb,  with  passages  leading  from  one  cell  to 
another  through  the  whole  structure.  It  is 
about  three  inches  thick  and  nine  inches  in 
diameter,  and  nearly  thirty  feet  long,  occup)-- 
ing  the  space  between  the  wall  and  the  wain- 
scot, over  the  fireplace.  When  discovered,  it 
was  occupied  by  myriads  of  ants.  The  house 
had  been  infested  with  ants  upwards  of  thirty 
years,  and  numerous  cflbrts  to  exterminate 
them  had  been  made  without  effect. — London 
paper. 

The  citj-^  of  London,  which  covers  only  50 
square  miles,  has  more  inhabitants  than 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts and  Rhode  Island,  which  occupy  00,701 
square  miles. — Phil.  Ga:. 

There  arc  at  this  time  upwards  of  GOO  pa- 
per mills  in  the  United  States  in  full  operation, 
with  a  capital  of  16,000,000  dollars,  and  giv- 
ing maintenance  to  upwards  of  60,000  per- 
sons.— Ibid. 
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For  "The  Friend." 
VENTILATION,    ETC. 

The  method  of  "  warming  and  ventilating 
meeting-houses,"  and  other  large  buildings, 
has  at  length  claimed  and  received  some  at- 
tention, and  several  essays  have  recently  ap- 
peared in  "  The  Friend,"  and  other  public 
jouinals  on  the  subject — and  being  a  matter  o( 
considerable  importance,  not  only  as  regards 
the  comfort,  but  involving  also  the  healtfi  of 
a  large  number  of  persons  in  almost  every 
section  of  our  country,  seems  to  entitle  it  to 
more  consideration  than  has  hitherto  been 
given  it. 

In  many  of  the  practical  operations  of  life, 
where  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
many  are  necessarily  entrusted  to  the  care  of, 
and  are  controlled  by,  the  few,  (and  they 
not  always  of  the  most  inlelligent  class,) 
simplicity  of  form,  as  well  as  ease  and  facility 
in  the  mode  of  management,  is  always  a  de- 
sideratum in  Iheconstructionof  any  apparatus 
intended  for  so  important  a  purpose. 

A  groat  variety  of  contrivances  for"  warm- 
ing and  ventilating"  large  apartments,  have 
been  resorted  to  of  latter  time,  with  different 
degrees  of  success.  A  description  of  one  of 
them,  viz.,  that  adopted  at  Friends'  Meeting- 
house on  Twelfth  street,  in  this  city,  may 
prove  interesting  to  some,  at  least,  of  the  read- 
ers of  "  The  Friend." 

The  eastern,  or  "  main  room"  of  that  build- 
ing, contains  about  73,000  cubic  feet  of  space; 
which  is  comfortably  warmed  by  a  simple 
furnace,  placed  near  the  centre  of  the  cellar, 
consisting  of  an  iron  horizontal  grate,  and  a 
box  o^  fire-tile,  27  inches  in  length,  17  in 
width,  and  about  14  inches  deep,  in  the  clear, 
enclosed  within  a  strong  cast-iron  casing, some- 
what like  a  common  large  stove  ;  attached  to 
which  is  an  "  Olmstead  Radiating  Drum,"  18 
inches  in  diameter,  with  a  few  feet  of  common 
stove  pipe.*  This  apparatus  is  enclosed  with- 
in a  brick  chamber  of  about  six  feet  square  in 
the  clear.  By  this  moderate-sized  fire,  pro- 
perly managed,  a  large  amount  oi  heat  is  gen- 
erated, and  which  is  thrown  into  the  house 
above,  by  the  force  of  two  currents  of  fresh 
air  taken  from  the  atmosphere  outside  of-tlie 
building,  through  openings  of  about  two  hun- 
dred square  inches  each  of  area,  and  is  car- 
ried along  tight  trunks  below  the  surface  of 
the  cellar,  for  some  forty  feet  in  length,  and 
these  two  columns  of  air  are  thrown  upon  the 
heated  surface  from  opposite  sides  of  the  fire 
chamber.  The  tendency  of  this  large  supply 
of  more  than  four  hundred  inches  of  fresh  air, 
is  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  heated  at- 
mosphere in  the  chamber  to  about  150  de- 
grees of  Fahrenheit,  (which  degree  of  heat  it 
should  never  exceed,)  and,  in  this  state,  pass- 
ing through  suitable  "  warm-air  valves,"  of 
about  five  hundred  square  inches  area,  (in  the 
aggregate,)  fixed  in  the  floor,  (to  be  regulated 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,) — the 


*  Tlie  gas  emitted  from  a  fire  of  anthracite  coal, 
although  perfectly  harmless  whilst  }iol  and  dry,  is  nev- 
ertheless extremely  destructive  to  iron,  when  subjected 
to  the  least  moisture— the  gas  is  therefore  carried  from 
the  air-chamber  to  the  chimney,  some  25  or  30  feet, 
through  hard.bakcd  earthen  pipes,  which  have  been  up 
fur  more  than  four  years,  and  remain  perfectly  sound. 


heated  air  thus  diffuses  itself  so  thoroughly 
through  the  house,  as  not  only  to  worm  every 
inch  of  space,  but  to  produce  an  equilihrium 
of  temperature,  that  can  be  attained  by  no 
other  method  known  of,  whilst  the  pressure 
outward  operates  with  such  force,  as  to  coun- 
teract and  prevent  the  usual  "  rush  of  cold 
air"  into  any  part  of  the  house,  while  the 
doors  and  windows  are  kept  closed.  A  quan- 
tity (ten  or  twelve  gallons)  of  water  should  be 
kept  in  the  fire-chamber,  at  a  temperature  a 
little  below  the  boiling  point. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  even 
amongst  competent  judges  in  such  matters,  as 
to  Ihe  degree  of  u-armth  best  adapted  to  the 
health  and  comfort  of  a  congregation,  consist- 
ing of  the  usual  diversity  of  age,  physical  con- 
stitution, and  general  habits  of  the  people — 
but,  so  fljr  as  experience  and  careful  observa- 
tion have  furnished  the  means  of  judwino-,  it 
appears  that  from  60  to  62  degrees  of  Fah- 
renheit is  a  temperature  which  gives  very  ge- 
neral satisfaction,  and  leaves  but  little  room 
for  complaint,  even  from  the  most  sensitive  ; 
some  few  exceptions  there  of  course  always 
will  be. 

But,  the  preparing  of  a  house  for  the  recep- 
tion and  comfortable  accommodation  of  a  large 
assembly  of  people,  is  by  no  means  all  that  is 
essential — a  suitable  ventilation,  a  judicious 
arrangement  for  the  escape  of  the  noxious  or 
deleterious  atmosphere,  which  immediately 
after  the  gathering  is  settled,  accumulates 
with  great  rapidity,  if  not  disposed  of  in  an 
eflectual  manner. 

The  ventilation  of  the  building  referred  to 
is  effected  by  four  horizontal  openings  in  the 
ceiling,  (say)  one  in  each  corner,  of  about  five 
hundred  and  fifty  square  inches  area,  in  which 
is  placed  a  light  framing  of  lattice  or  "  sloat- 
work,"  similar  in  appearance  to  Venetian 
blinds,  so  constructed  as  to  open  and  shut  as 
occasion  requires.  These  four  ventilators 
communicate  with  an  attic  story,  containinn- 
some  40,000  cubic  feet  of  open  space,  with 
two  large  windows  in  each  gable-end,  the  Ve- 
netian shutters  of  which  are  kept  closed,  to 
break  oti'  the  force  of  wind,  or  storms,  but 
the  sash  are  kept  sufficiently  open  to  admit  of 
a  continual  cvrrent  passing  through  the  loft, 
thus  furnishing  an  ample  medium  for  the  es- 
cape of  any  quantity  of  deleterious  atmos- 
piiere,  without  subjecting  those  in  the  house 
to  the  least  annoyance  from  "  currents  of  cold 
air"  from  any  quarter. 

The  practical  illustration  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem described,  may  be  shown  by  the  facts, 
that  so  evenly  was  the  warmth  diffused  throunh 
the  house  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  instant, 
(a  high  westerly  wind  prevailing  at  the  time,) 
that  thermometers  of  the  same  grade,  placed 
at  two  opposite  extremes  of  the  building,  more 
than  sixty  feet  asunder,  did  not  vary  more 
than  half  a  degree  from  each  other  ;  and, 
such  was  the  effect  of  the  ventilation,  with  but 
half  its  capacity  em|)loyed,  that  the  tempera- 
ture within  the  house,  between  the  time  of  the 
commencement  of  the  meeting,  (quite  a  lar^e 
one,)  and  its  termination,  at  half-past  eleven 
o'clock,  varied  but  about  one  degree  of  Fah- 
renheit. The  fire  in  the  furnace  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the   morning  did   not  exceed  six 


inches    in    depth,    nor   was    any    fuel   added 
throughout  the  day. 

Before  dismissing  this  rather  interesting 
subject,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  suggest, 
that  from  the  minute,  and,  as  is  believed,  sub- 
stantially correct  description  given  of  the  sim- 
ple and  economical  manner  in  which  this  ca- 
pacious building  is  rendered  perfectly  comfort- 
able, it  will  appear  manifest  to  most  persons 
of  observation,  that  whilst  the  article  of  an- 
thracite coal  can  be  obtained  at  the  present 
extremely  low  price,  hundreds  of  meetino-- 
houses,  as  well  as  school-houses  and  other 
large  buildings,  (whether  public  or  private,) 
throughout  the  country  generally,  might,  at  a 
very  small  cost,  be  rendered  exceedingly  com- 
fortable in  comparison  with  what  many  of 
them  now  are. 

The  subject  referred  to  is  one  of  sufficient 
magnitude  and  importance  to  furnish  male- 
rials  for  a  much  more  extended  essay  ;  but 
enough  has  been  said,  it  is  hoped,  to  call  the 
attention  of  more  competent  hands  to  the  task 
of  its  thorough  examination  and  develop- 
ment. 

N. 

Eleventh  month  25th,  1844. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  World,  de- 
scribes as  follows  a  dinner  party  given  by  a 
Chinese  merchant,  which  he  attended  : — 

The  invitation  was  written  on  thin  red  pa- 
per, in  Chinese,  and  enclosed  in  a  red  enve- 
lope. When  we  arrived,  the  host  received  us 
with  much  ceremony  placing  our  right  hand 
between  his  hands  and  pressing  them  closely. 
The  host  and  other  guests  were  dressed  in  a 
robe  of  rich  purple  silk,  ornamented  with  cord, 
a  cap  surmounted  by  a  gilt  ball.  Tea  was 
brought  to  us  on  the  verandah,  and  soon  after 
we  were  summoned  to  dinner,  where  we  sat 
at  small  tables,  at  three  sides,  leaving  the 
other  side  clear  for  the  convenience  of  the 
waiters.  The  first  course  consisted  of  a  kind 
of  soup  in  cups,  to  taste  which,  a  flat  silver 
ladle  was  used.  This  was  followed  by  vari- 
ous other  dishes,  such  as  quail  minced,  bird 
nests,  sharks  fins,  &c.  &c.  &c.  interspersed 
with  various  kinds  of  wine.  Most  of  the  dish- 
es were  quite  liquid,  and  as  they  were  eaten 
with  the  chopsticks,  it  placed  us  in  much  the 
same  condition  as  the  stork  who  was  invited 
to  dine  with  the  fox. 

The  wine  was  drunk  from  small  silver  cups 
with  two  handles,  and  in  drinking  healths  it 
was  customary  to  show  the  botloin  of  the  cup. 
Three  hours  passed,  and  then  beaulifulflowers 
and  fruit  with  another  kind  of  tea  were  set 
before  us.  After  this  an  excellent  cup  of  pcc- 
co  was  handed  us,  after  drinking  which  we 
immediately  took  our  leave,  being  attended 
home  by  a  number  of  lantern  bearers,  and 
amid  the  noise  of  crackers  and  squibs. 

MADEIR.4. 

This  land  is  composed  of  a  mass  of  Basal- 
tic rock  presenting  numerous  disjointed  crogs. 
Its  area  is  about  300  square  miles.  The  clifis 
on  all  sides  are  veiy  lofty.  The  climate 
varies  less  than  that  of  any  other  country  norlh 
of  the  equator.  lis  mean  annual  temperature 
is  about  05°  Fahr.     The  spaces  between  the 
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houses  are  covered  with  plantations  of  coffee 
trees.  The  splendid  coral  trees,  the  tulip 
trees  and  tlie  scarlet  hibiscus  mingle  their 
elegant  llowora.  Hedges  and  geranium,  heli- 
otropes, and  fuschias,  shade  the  narrow  paths, 
and  the  camelia  japonica  and  Guernsey  lily 
adorn  the  vineyards.  Higher  up  grow  the 
yam,  prickly  pear,  dragon  tree,  hydrangea, 
sweet  potato  and  agave,  while  the  cedar,  pine, 
and  heath  crown  the  highest  parts  of  the  isl- 
and. Below  the  height  of  1200  feet  grow  the 
dates,  palm,  guava,  banana,  orange  and  coffee 
plant,  with  many  fruits  of  temperate  climates. 
— Pasture  is  scanty,  few  cows  are  kept,  hor- 
ses are  little  used,  their  place  being  supplied 
with  asses  and  mules.  Goats  and  hogs  are 
numerous,  and  run  on  the  mountains  where 
also  are  found  many  rabbits.  Poultry  is  abun- 
dant and  cheap,  and  birds  of  magnificent  plu- 
mage occupy  the  groves,  but  there  are  no  ven- 
omous serpents,  and  insects,  that  plague  of 
tropical  climates,  are  scarce.  Honey-bees  are 
abundant  and  produce  fine  honey.  The  vines 
grow  chiefly  au  the  steep  hill  side,  and  are 
trcllised  on  bamboo  poles  for  the  purpose  of 
exposing  the  branches  to  the  sun.  Pvladcira 
wines  may  bo  kept  a  very  long  period.  The 
population  consists  of  a  mixed  class  of  Portu- 
gues  and  Moors,  and  by  the  last  census 
amounted  to  112,500.  The  island  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered  in  1344  by  an  English- 
man who  was  wrecked  on  the  coast,  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  Juan  Gonzale,  an  adven- 
turer of  Portugal,  who  fell  in  with  it  in  1419, 
was  its  real  discoverer.  When  discovered  it 
was  covered  with  wood,  and  was  on  that  ac- 
count called  Madeira,  which  was  the  Portu- 
guese name  for  wood — Late  Paper. 

Simple  cure  for  Crovp. — We  find  in  the 
Journal  of  Health  the  following  simple  rem- 
edy for  this  dangerous  disease.  Those  who 
have  passed  nights  of  almost  agony  at  the 
bedside  of  beloved  children  will  treasure  it  up 
as  an  invaluable  piece  of  infoi'mation. — If  a 
child  is  taken  with  croup,  instantly  apply 
cold  water,  ice  water  if  possible,  suddenly 
and  freely  to  the  neck  and  chest,  with  a 
sponge.  The  breathing  will  almost  instantly 
be  relieved.  So  soon  as  possible  let  the  suf- 
ferer drink  as  much  as  it  can  ;  then  wipe  il 
dry,  cover  it  up  warm,  and  soon  a  quiet  slum- 
ber will  relieve  the  jtarent's  anxiety,  and  lead 
the  heart  in  thankfulness  to  the  Power  which 
has  given  to  the  pure,  gushing  fountain,  such 
medical  (pialities. — Bait.  Clipper. 

A  Sagacious  Dog. — A  dog  of  a  mongrel 
bleed,  who  is  well  known  about  (Castle  street, 
Aberdeen,  by  the  name  of  the  Doctor,  has 
been  for  some  time  past  in  the  habit  of  beg- 
ging  halfpennies  from  all.  and  sundry  with 
whom  ho  could  claim  the  slightest  acquaint- 
ance. He  is  very  partial  to,  and  is  a  great 
favourite  with,  the  recruiting  soldiers,  who 
usually  parade  in  Castle  street,  to  many  of 
whom  he  owes  a  debt  of  gratitue  for  the  ma- 
ny favours  he  has  received  at  their  hands. 
The  Doctor,  however,  docs  not  foolishly 
throw  away  the  money  given  to  him,  but 
spends  it  in  tho  most  judicious  manner.  Tho 
shop  which  ho  first  patronized  with  his  cus- 


tom was  that  of  a  baker,  who  only  gave  him 
a  bap  or  a  biscuit  for  his  bawbee  ;  but  he  has 
now  changed  his  place  of  business,  simply  be- 
cause, in  mercantile  phraseology,  "  he  can  do 
better."  The  Doctor,  who  has  become  some- 
what Epicurean  in  his  eating,  now  frequents 
a  cook-shop,  kept  by  a  black  man  in  Exche- 
quer row,  who  gives  him  good  value  for  his 
money — one  day,  perhaps,  a  bit  of  potted 
head;  another,  a  slice  of  cold  meat,  or  some- 
thing dainty.  Last  week  this  animal  struck 
up  an  acquaintance  with  several  gentlemen 
who  take  their  stand  at  the  Athenaeum  door, 
between  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten  in  the 
morning.  While  this  acquaintanceship  is 
amusing  to  the  one  [larty,  who  are  glad  to 
see  that  their  charity  is  not  thrown  away  or 
improperly  spent,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case, 
even  when  bestowed  upon  bipeds,  it  is  very 
profitable  to  the  other.  From  the  Doctor's 
punctual  habits  of  attendance,  and  his  good 
conduct,  we  have  no  doubt  he  will  soon  get 
into  lavour  with  the  major  part  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  tbe  Athenaeum.  We  may  also 
state,  as  a  trait  in  his  character,  tlial,  when 
not  hungry,  he  has  been  known  to  give  to 
children,  who  are  favourites  with  him,  the 
halfpennies  given  to  himself.  In  the  course 
of  one  afternoon,  ho  gave  a  little  girl  two- 
pence which  he  had  obtained  in  small  coin. — 
Aberdeen  Journal. 

A  false  friend  is  like  the  shadow  on  a  dial, 
which  appears  in  fine  weather,  but  vanishes 
at  the  approach  of  a  cloud. 

Production  of  Ice  in  a  red-hot  Crucible. — 
Place  a  platina  crucible  over  a  spirit-lamp, 
and  keep  it  at  a  red  heat  ;  pour  in  some  sul- 
phuric acid,  which,  though  the  most  volatile 
of  bodies  at  a  common  temperature,  will  be 
found  to  be  completely  fixed  in  the  hot  cruci- 
ble, and  not  a  drop  evaporates — being  sur- 
rounded by  an  atmosphere  of  its  own,  it  does 
not,  in  fact,  touch  the  sides.  A  few  drops  of 
water  are  now  introduced,  when  the  acid  im- 
mediately coming  in  contact  with  the  healed 
sides  of  the  crucible,  flies  off  in  sulphurous 
acid  vapour;  and  so  rapid  is  its  progress,  that 
(he  caloric  of  the  water  passes  off  with  it, 
which  falls  into  a  lump  of  ice  at  the  bottom  ; 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  moment  before  it 
is  allowed  to  re-melt,  it  may  be  turned  out  a 
lump  of  ice  from  a  rod-hot  vessel. — Minin<; 
Journal. 

One  half  of  tho  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
follow  commercial  occupations;  two-tenths 
agricultural,  and  three-tenths,   miscellaneous. 


Tl£i:    miEMD. 


TWELrTIl  MONTH,  7,  1844. 


Three  numbers  more  will  conclude  the  ar- 
ticle on  "  Tho  Land  of  Israel."  We  do  not 
ask  our  readers  to  adopt  the  views  of  the  san- 
guine author, as  to  tlic  gathering  in  of  the  Jews 
to  the  covenanted  laud.  But  the  account  is 
an  interesting  one,  as  showing  the  wide-spread 


extent  of  the  country,  and  its  capacity  to  sup- 
port a  dense  population.  The  Jews  through- 
out the  world  have  had  their  attention  turned 
to  this  subject  for  a  length  of  time,  and  latter- 
ly in  a  particular  manner  :  and  our  readers, 
after  the  careful  perusal  of  the  article  which 
has  been  extracted  from  Alexander  Keith's 
work  for  our  pages,  will  be  fully  competent  to 
understand  the  numerous  paragraphs  which 
the  papers  of  the  day  contain  on  the  subject. 

"  Prison  Discipline"  came  too  late  for  this 
week  ; — we  intend  to  insert  it  in  our  next 
number. 

Conjraunicated  for  "  The  Friend." 
Eleventh  month  27tli,  1844. 
Dr.  Wistar  acknowledges  hereby  the  re- 
ceipt of  Ten  dollars  from  some  unknown 
friend,  which,  as  directed,  has  paid  over  to 
the  "  Coloured  Moral  Reform  Socicly."  And 
he  lakes  this  opportunity  of  informing  this 
benevolent  individual,  that  the  Moral  Reform 
Society  not  only  still  exists,  but  that  it  is  in 
active  and  useful  operation.  At  the  last  visit 
he  made  to  it,  a  lew  days  since,  there  were 
five  coloured  women  in  the  Institution,  who 
had  been  taken  from  a  state  of  degradation 
and  vice,  and  several  of  whom  were  apparent- 
ly undergoing  a  true  moral  reform.  This 
number,  though  small,  is  as  large  as  the  lim- 
ited means  of  the  Institution  will  at  present 
admit.  The  Society  has  just  published,  for 
the  first  time,  a  brief  but  interesting  report  of 
its  proceedings,  which  the  writer  would  be 
very  glad  to  furnish,  if  he  knew  how,  to  the 
kind  donor,  and  to  any  other  person  interest- 
ed in  the  cause  of  the  coloured  people. 

WEST    TOWN    SCHOOL,. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Board- 
ing School  at  West-town,  will  meet  in  Phila- 
delphia on  Sixth-day,  the  13th  instant,  at  3 
o'clock,  r.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  meet  on  the 
morning  of  the  same  day,  at  10  o'clock. 

TnoJtAs  KiMBEu,  Clerk. 

Phila.,  Twelfth  mo.,  Tth. 


An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing's Committee  on  Education,  will  be  held  at 
3  o'clock,  p.  iM.,  on  the  third  Sixth-da}'  of  the 
Twelfth  month,  (the  20th  instant,)  at  the 
committee-room  in  Mulberrv  street. 

Daniel  B.  Smith,  Clerk. 

Twelfth  month,  1844. 

AvxiHary  Bible  Association. 

The  annual  meeting  of  tho  Male  branch  of 
the  Auxiliary  Bible  Association  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia  Quarterly  Mectin";,  will  be  held 
in  the  committee-room  on  Mulberry  street,  on 
the  Dth  instant,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Nathan  Kite,  Sec'ry. 

Twelfth  month  7lli. 
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RAMBLE  OJi  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  ^^\E. 

From  Country  Strolls,  liy  Old  Iluniplircy. 
(Concluded  from  page  S3.) 

I  have  often  spoken  of  Fawley  Court,  and 
sometimes  I  have  called  it  Old  Court;  but  no 
matter  !  call  it  what  I  may,  it  is  a  dear  old 
mansion,  and  I  could  now  be  garrulous  in  its 
praise,  for  I  love  its  battlements  and  shadowy 
porch,  yea,  the  very  ivy  that  clings  to  its  ven- 
erable and  venerated  walls.  It  was  once  a 
mansion  of  the  Kyrles,  of  which  family  was 
the  famous  Man  of  Ross.  Its  battlements, 
projecting  windows  with  stanchions  of  stone, 
and  porch  with  double  doors,  have  long  been 
familiar  to  me.  Fawley  is  thronged  with 
shining  and  shadowy  associations.  How  in- 
telligibly should  passing  events  whisper  in  our 
ears,  "Pass  the  time  of  your  sojourning  here 
in  fear  !"  Hill  Eaton,  too,  has  not  been  for- 
gotten. Who  would  expect  in  a  farm-house, 
the  strings  of  the  harp  and  the  keys  of  the 
piano  to  be  struck  with  such  flying  fingers,  as 
those  which  I  have  witnessed  in  this  abode  ! 
Often  has  the  voice  of  psalmody,  richly  ac- 
companied, rung  around  me  in  the  room  that 
overlooks  the  fold-yards.  Alas !  the  sister 
minstrels  are  divided  ;  the  younger  has  been 
beckoned  away  from  the  world,  and  Hill  Ea- 
ton has  a  new  tenant.  Basham,  long  the 
strong-hold  of  time-honoured  customs,  not 
much  observed  in  other  places,  is  changing  its 
inhabitants;  for  the  strongest  walls  cannot 
keep  out  death.  It  still  possesses,  however, 
in  its  present  occupier,  one  of  the  kindliest 
spirits  that  ever  animated  humanity.  Moras- 
ton,  thou  hast  hearts  beating  beneath  thy  hos- 
pitable roof,  that  are  not  likely  to  lose  the 
place  they  occupy  in  my  remembrance. 
«  *  * 

Pennockslon  (I  know  not  if  I  spell  the  name 
right,)  stands  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
river  Wye.  The  court-yard  at  its  entrance, 
and  the  garden-grounds  at  the  south,  with 
their  terrace  and  secluded  walks,  give  an  in- 
terest to  this  goodly  mansion.  I  have  been 
rambling  from  one  spot  to  another,  with  a 
friendly  inmate,  whose  invalided  frame  seems 
hardly  equal  to  the  exertion.  How  often  is 
cheerful,  interesting,  and  Christian  conversa- 
tion a  cordial  to  the  heart  of  the  afflicted, 


inedicine  to  (ho  mind,  "  oil  to  the  joints,  and 
marrow  to  the  bones  !" 

I  have  passed  the  river,  standing  in  the  big 
horse-boat.  When  I  was  last  here,  Fidoe, 
the  ferrj'man,  was  lusty  and  strong.  It  was 
then  that  I  jocosely  intimated  to  him  the  pos- 
sibility of  my  setting  up  a  boat,  by  way  of  op- 
position to  him  ;  when  ho  drily  advised  me  to 
put  it  oft"  till  after  the  winter,  lest  I  should 
take  cold  in  my  undertaking.  Since  then,  the 
lusty  and  strong  boatman  has  become  weak  ! 
and  Old  Humphrey  is  not  likely  again  to  cross 
the  stream  in  the  big  horse-boat,  piloted  by 
Fidoe  the  ferryman.  Though  the  river,  for 
the  most  part,  flows  rapidly  between  lofty 
wood-crowned  banks,  at  times  it  alters  its 
character,  and  then,  fairest  of  British  streams, 
romantic  Wye  ! 

" tliy  course 

la  calm,  and  soft,  and  silent;  clear  and  deep 
Thy  stately  waters  roll ;  in  the  proud  force 
Of  unpretending  majesty,  they  sweep 
The  sideless  marge,  and  brightly,  tranquilly. 
Bear  their  rich  tributes  to  the  grateful  sea." 
Pool   Hullock,   or  Pool    Hullick,   is  a  neat 
cottage-looking    habitation,  midway  between 
Ross  and  Hereford,  standing  in  a  pretty  gar- 
den, laid  out  tastefully  in  diamond,  oval,  tri- 
angle, and  other  formed  parterres,  edged  with 
fresh  green  box,  and  abounding  with  flowers. 
Peace  to  its  inmates. 

Birch  is  a  pleasant  looking  mansion,  near 
the  turnpike  road,  standing  on  a  slope,  and 
commandiDg  a  sweet  prospect.  The  beautiful 
white  rose  tree,  abounding  with  flowers,  that 
climbs  up  one  of  the  light  pillars  of  the  veran- 
dah, attracts  every  eye.  The  church  and 
parsonage-house  are  adjacent.  Birch  has  an 
hospitable  and  benevolent  owner.  "  Blessed 
is  he  that  considoreth  the  poor  :  the  Lord  will 
deliver  him  in  time  of  trouble." 

Pengethley,  the  residence  of  a  much  re- 
spected magistrate,  is  a  sweet  retreat.  ] 
hardly  know  one  more  so.  The  beauty  and 
delightful  situation  of  the  matision,  the  air  of 
privacy  and  quietude  which  characterises  it, 
and  the  prospect  of  distant  country  which  it 
commands,  render  it  a  sort  of  fairy  land. 
Time  presses,  or  I  could  willingly  linger  a 
day  at  Pengethle}'. 

The  church  at  Llanwarne  bears  a  date  so 
early  as  to  puzzle  the  spectator.  In  the 
churchyard  stands  the  mutilated  remains  of 
an  ancient  cross.  I  have  often  received  a 
cheering  welcome  from  the  kind  hearts  in  the 
farm-house  on  the  hill.  One  of  its  inmates 
forcibly  reminds  me  of  a  schoolfellow,  to 
whom,  in  my  boyish  days,  I  was  much  at- 
tached. 

"How  sweet  the  morn  of  life,  when  leaves 
Were  green  upon  the  bough  ! 
Then  youlh  and  spring  went  hand  in  hand, 
But  age  and  winter  now." 


The  commanding  height  of  Aconbury, 
where  a  large  Roman  camp  was  once  formed, 
is  too  alluring  an  object  to  be  passed  by.  1 
have  traversed  its  woody  summit  in  goodly 
company,  and  am  now  on  the  top  of  Saddle- 
bow. The  hut  of  Mary  Sebbart  is  only  at  the 
distance  of  a  stone's  cast.  A  ksv  poles  tied 
close  together  at  the  top,  are  spread  out  at 
the  bottom,  and  covered  over  with  turf.  In 
this  cheerless  hut  dwells  poor  Mary,  now 
about  threescore  years  old.  She  has  lived 
alone  there,  already,  nearly  thirty  years  ;  her 
mother  lived  and  died  there,  and  she  hopes  to 
die  there  too.  "  Where  do  you  keep  your  gold 
watch,  and  your  silver  spoons,  and  all  the 
rest  of  your  plate,  Mary  ?"  said  I,  jocosely. 
"Oh,  sir,"  said  she,  "  if,  by  God's  mercy,  I 
get  a  bit  of  bread,  and  a  potato  from  my  little 
garden,  it's  all  that  1  desire."  I  made  a  bar- 
gain with  the  poor  woman  :  "  I  will  give  you 
a  shilling  now,"  said  I,  "and  when  you  are 
rich,  you  shall  give  it  me  back  again." 

It  is  now  mid-day,  and  the  sun  is  pouring 
down  his  sultry  beams.  The  grass  and  the 
hedges  arc  apparently  trembling  in  the  heat  ; 
the  white-faced,  brown-bodied  Herefordshire 
cattle  are  busy,  their  teeth  and  tails  both  at 
work,  the  one  tearing  the  herbage,  and  the 
other  lashing  away  the  flies.  The  gray 
horse  under  the  tree  yonder,  is  shaking  his 
head  in  the  shade,  to  rid  himself  of  his  buz- 
zing tormentors,  switching  himself  with  his 
long,  silky  tail,  while  his  impatient  foot,  every 
now  and  then,  dashes  the  sod.  Here  is  a 
large  tree,  standing  at  the  entrance  of  a  shady 
lane,  covered  with  blossoms,  with  hundreds  of 
humble-bees  buzzing  among  the  branches. 
They  say  the  harvest  will  be  a  late  one  ;  but 
come  it  will,  for  seed-time  and  harvest  are 
appointed  by  the  Holy  One. 

•  *  *  *  • 

I  have  gazed  on  the  goodly  prospect  from 
the  churchyard  at  Ross,  and  visited  both 
Goodrich  Castle  and  Goodrich  Court,  and  am 
now  drawing  near  to  Symond's  Yat.  To  de- 
scribe the  armoury  and  endless  curiosities  of 
Goodrich  Court  would  be  a  tale  too  long  to 
tell.  Enough  that  I  have  been  spell-bound 
by  the  one  and  the  other.  It  may  be,  that  on 
a  future  day,  Goodrich  Court  may  become 
the  subject  of  my  observations  ;  meanwhile, 
I  am  not  unthankful  for  the  attentions  paid  lo 
me  by  the  owner  of  this  princely  erection. 

Among  the  olden  customs  of  Herefordshire, 
one  once  existed  which  I  ought  not  to  pass 
by.  It  was  common  at  funerals  to  hire  poor 
men  to  take  upon  themselves  the  sins  of  the 
deceased  person.  A  loaf  of  broad  was  deliv- 
ered to  the  sin-ealcr  over  the  corpse,  as  it  lay 
on  its  bier,  together  with  a  mazar  bowl  of 
maple,  full  of  malt  liquor,  to  be  drunk  at  the 
time.     In  consideration  of  these  advantages, 
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aod  the  additional  gift  of  sixpence  in  money, 
the  sin-eater  undertook  to  bear  the  deceased 
harmless  on  account  of  his  sins,  of  whatever 
sort  and  kind  they  might  have  been,  and  also 
freed  him  from  walking  after  death.  It  is 
supposed  that  this  olden  custom  had  reference 
to  the  scape-goat  in  the  old  law,  Lev.  xvi.  21, 
22  :  "  And  Aaron  shall  lay  both  his  hands 
upon  the  head  of  the  live  goat,  and  confess 
over  him  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  all  their  transgressions  in  all  their 
sins,  putting  them  upon  the  head  of  the  goat, 
and  shall  send  him  away  by  the  hand  of  a  fit 
man  into  the  wilderness  :  and  the  goat  shall 
bear  upon  him  all  their  iniquities  unto  a  land 
not  inhabited  :  and  he  shall  let  go  the  goat  in 
the  wilderness."  Oh,  that  we  all,  while  we 
see  the  fully  and  evil  of  wandering  from  God, 
may  discern  our  true  scape-goat  in  the  Re- 
deemer, "  who  his  own  self  bare  our  sins  in 
his  own  body  on  the  tree,  that  we,  being  dead 
to  sins,  should  live  unto  righteousness." 

Having  crossed  the  river  with  two  agreea- 
ble companions,  I  am  ascending  the  steep 
toward  Symond's  Yat ;  every  minute  the 
prospect  becomes  more  arresting  and  sublime. 
Here  and  there  lie  fragments  that  have  brok- 
en away  from  the  huge  rocks  beetling  above 
them.  The  cottages  on  the  opposite  heights, 
with  their  orchards,  seem  to  mount  up  to  the 
very  skies.  At  my  feet,  at  this  moment, 
crossing  the  rocky  road,  is  a  stream  of  black 
ants  of  an  unusual  size  ;  yonder  are  two  chil- 
dren at  play,  at  a  fearful  height  above  me  ; 
and  donkeys,  laden  with  coal  from  the  neigh- 
bouring forest  of  Dean,  with  their  drivers, 
are  passing  to  and  fro  along  the  precipitous 
path. 

We  have  gained  the  summit,  the  abrupt 
termination  of  Coldwell  promontory,  called 
Symond's  Yat,  or  gale,  and  the  glorious  pros- 
pect that  has  burst  upon  us  has  filled  me  with 
surprise  and  joy.  I  could  scream  with  almost 
unbearable  delight !  The  rolling  river,  sol- 
emn, deep,  and  dark  ;  the  grand  mass  of  rock, 
fearful  in  height,  and  arrestingly  perpendicu- 
lar;  the  woody  amphitheatre  stretching 
around  ;  the  ten  thousand  broad  acres  lying 
far  aud  wide  below  ;  and  the  bright  sky  above, 
lit  up  by  the  burning  sun,  form  together  such 
a  scone,  that  the  heart  revels  in  the  prodigal- 
ity of  beauty,  sublimity,  and  glory,  presented 
to  the  gaze  of  the  spectator. 

"  VVliat,  tlien,  if  here  such  glowing  scenes  arise, 
Must  be  the  goodly  glories  of  the  skies!" 

Subdued  by  the  very  excess  of  my  delight, 
I  have  taken  a  calmer  view  of  the  extended 
prospect.  I  have  leaned  on  the  branches  of 
the  tree,  growing  right  over  the  precipice, 
gazing  on  the  depth  profound.  I  have  des- 
cended the  extreme  end  of  the  rock,  by  the 
brushwood,  so  as  to  see  in  profile  the  broad 
face  of  the  stupendous  sleep  ;  and  am  now  one 
moment  noting  down  my  remarks,  and  the 
next,  sharing  with  my  companions  the  refresh- 
ments spread  out  on  a  napkin,  on  the  rockv 
summit. 

An  aged  man,  and  two  aged  won)en,  evi- 
dently drawing  near  to  the  end  of  their  pil- 
grimage,  have  profTored  us  what  little  infor- 
mation they   possess  concerning   this  rocky 


mountain  ;  and,  in  return,  besides  some  little  all  that  is  bold,   beauteous,  grand,  awful,  sav- 
matter  in  the  way  of  gratuity,  they  have  re-   agely  wild,  and  extravagantly  romantic.     It 


ceived  a  part  of  our  provisions,  including  a 
glass  of  good  sherry  for  each  of  them.  Even 
now  their  thank-offering  is  sounding  in  our 
ears.  The  sincere  blessing  of  the  aged  poor 
is  a  precious  thing,  and  when  duly  earned,  it 
ought  to  be  more  highly  valued  than  the  "  dust 
of  diamonds." 


And  is  there  a  fairer  scene,  a  more  impres- 
sive spectacle,  than  the  pile  of  crags,  arches, 
clefts,  hanging  woods,  and  roaring  waters  of 
the  new  Weir  ?  Can  it  be,  that  the  eye  can 
gaze  on  a  more  arresting  prospect,  a  yet  more 
goodly  and  glorious  assemblage  of  wood,  rock, 
plain,  and  water,  of  towering  height,  and  dark 
and  deep  abyss,  than  is  to  be  found  at  Sy- 
mond's Yat  ]  Yes  !  it  is  possible  ;  for  now  I 
am  standing  on  the  dizzy  height  of  VVindcliff, 
the  most  magnificent  and  sublime  of  British 
scenes.  Full  as  my  mind  and  memory  are  of 
the  numberless  beauties  of  the  winding  Wye, 
of  Goodrich,  the  new  Weir,  the  glowing 
scene  at  Symond's  Yat,  and  of  the  eye  and 
heart-arresting  remains  of  Tintern  Abbey,  still 
I  cannot  but  acknowledge,  here,  the  presence 
of  a  mightier  emotion,  a  more  mysterious  in- 
fluence, a  deeper  tone  of  feeling,  and  a  higher 
estimate  of  nature's  charms,  than  hitherto  my 
mind  has  entertained  :  my  cup  of  delight  ap- 
pears to  be  filled  even  to  the  brim,  it  would 
be  hard  to  say  how  much  of  pleasure  may  be 
borne  by  mortal  man  ;  but  my  power  to  endure 
joy  seems  to  be  taxed  to  the  uttermost  ;  an 
addition  either  to  my  present  enjoyments,  or 
to  the  boundless  thankfulness  of  my  heart  to 
the  more  glorious  and  Almighty  Giver  of  this 
glorious  scene,  scarcel}'  could  1  bear. 

It  has  often  been  a  subject  of  regret,  that 
the  liveliness  of  our  emotions,  when  gazing  on 
glowing  scenes,  should  so  quickly  subside  ; 
but  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  merciful  ar- 
rangements of  our  heavenly  Father,  who 
knows  what  we  can,  and  what  we  cannot  bear. 
Were  our  eyes  ever  sparkling  with  rapture, 
and  our  hearts  always  thrilling  with  emotion, 
we  should  be  unfitted  for  the  humbler  and 
more  common-place  duties  of  our  existence. 
One  hour  of  my  present  intensity  of  delight, 
would  subdue  my  strength  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day. 

I  am  gazing,  like  a  monarch,  from  this  ex- 
alted, rocky  throne,  on  the  wide-spread  terri- 
tory around  me,  too  much  excited  to  point  out, 
in  a  systematic  manner,  the  dificrcnt  objects 
that  attract  the  ej-e,  or  to  contrast  the  beau 
ties  on  the  cast  and  west  with  those  on  the 
north  and  south.  It  pleases  me  more  to  revel 
without  restraint,  in  the  unbounded  prodigal! 
ty  that  bewilders  and  enchants  mo. 

I  have  heard  that  a  celebrated  poet,  on  vis- 
iting this  place,  full  of  enthusiastic  and  ardent 
anticipations,  was  so  disgusted  on  finding  two 
soldiers  playing  at  cards  on  the  proudest  sum- 
mit of  this  commanding  clilf,  that  he  hurried 
back  from  the  scene,  utiorly  unable  to  over- 
come his  disgust  sufficiently  to  allow  him  the 
delight  of  fcasling  his  eyes  on  the  enchanting 
prospect.  Fully  can  I  enter  into  his  suscep- 
tibility. 


is  said,  that  "  a  vast  and  well-preserved  ruin 
is  the  most  beautiful  of  buildings."  Chep- 
stow Castle  and  Tintern  Abbey,  two  of  the 
fairest  ruins  in  England,  are  of  themselves 
pictures  of  intense  interest.  The  heights  in 
the  scenery  of  Windcliff  are  tremendous;  the 
precipices  are  fearful  ;  the  crags,  hung  with 
pendant  plants,  are  fantastic  ;  the  woods  are 
magnificent,  and  the  fair  prospect  oppressive- 
ly extensive.  Rolling  rivers,  amphitheatres 
of  woody  heights,  naked  cliffs,  huge  ramparts 
of  rock,  and  overhanging  thickets,  form  but  a 
part  of  this  truly  sublime  and  gorgeous  pano- 
rama. In  a  word,  would  you  find  pleasure, 
the  views  from  Ross  churchyard,  Caplor, 
Aconbury,  and  Saddleback,  will  impart  it  ; 
would  you  be  awe-struck,  visit  the  new  Weir  ; 
would  you  be  excited,  go  to  Symond's  Yat  ; 
but  would  you  have  your  whole  heart  and 
mind  filled  with  wonder,  magnificence,  subli- 
mity, exquisite  delight,  and  unbounded  thank- 
fulness, stand  where  I  am  standing,  and  gaze 
on  earth  and  heaven  from  the  towering  sum- 
mit of  Windcliff. 


For  "The  Friend." 
THE  LAND  OF  ISRAEL. 

(Continued  from  page  Sr2.) 

"  '  From  Dan  to  Beersheba,'  was  a  marked 
aud  even  proverbial  expression,  which  denot- 
ed '  all  Israel,'  from  one  exlremily  to  the  oth- 
er of  the  land  which  they  held,  though  not 
exclusively,  in  actual  possession.  But  many 
regions,  now  rich  in  ruins,  and  once  covered 
with  cities,  lay  within  the  bounds  of  Israel's 
promised  inheritance,  which  were  left  in  the 
possession  of  other  nations  than  the  seed  of 
Jacob,  who,  together  with  the  aliens  who 
dwelt  in  the  midst  of  them,  were,  it  may  be 
presumed,  never  less  numerous  than  the  Is- 
raelites. 

"  Though  the  word  had  gone  forth  from 
the  Lord,  that  he  would  no  more  drive  out 
from  before  them  any  of  these  nations,  be- 
cause they  had  transgressed  His  covenant 
which  He  had  commanded  their  fathers,  and 
though  they  were  often  oppressed  by  their 
enemies,  and  the  Lord  'vexed  them  with  all 
adversity'  when  thev  rebelled  against  Him, 
yet  the  children  of  Israel  multiplied  in  the 
land,  and  became,  more  than  before,  a  great 
nation.  When  David  numbered  the  people, 
including  the  soldiery,  or  those  who  were 
called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  king  in 
their  due  course,  month  by  month  throughout 
the  year,  'all  they  of  Israel  were  eleven  hun- 
dred thousand  that  drew  sword  ;  and  of  Ju- 
dah,  four  hundred  and  seventy  thousand,'  (1 
Chron.  xxi.  5,)  exclusive  of  Levi  and  Benja- 
min. The  whole  congregation  of  Israel  must 
rather  have  exceeded  than  come  short  of  six 
millions  of  souls.  At  a  later  period  of  their 
history,  after  the  long  peaceful  reign  of  Solo- 
mon, their  progressive  population  is  sadly 
marked  by  the  hostile  armies  of  .ludah  and 
Israel,  headed  by  their  kings,  Abijah  and  Je- 
roboam, and  numbering  respectively  four 
hundred  thousand,  and  eight  hundred  thousand 
chosen  men.  (2  Chron.  xiii.  3.)     The  fertility 
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population  it  sustains,  if  these  be,  as  the  Is- 
raelites were,  an  agricultural  rather  than  a 
commercial  people.  When  such  armies  were 
mustered,  conclusive  evidence  is  given  of  the 
vast  population  they  represent,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  fertility  of  the  land  from  which 
its  subsistence  was  derived,  though  every  man 
capable  of  bearing  arms  had  been  ranked  in 
their  number,  without  the  designation  of  their 
being  'chosen  men.'  But  when  such  armies 
of  Israel  were  set  in  battle  array,  to  defile 
with  each  others'  blood  that  land  which  the 
Lord  had  given  them  for  an  inheritance,  no 
argument  can  be  drawn  from  thence  that  such 
would  have  been  the  full  extent  of  Israel's 
greatness,  if  they  had  kept  the  covenant  of 
the  Lord  their  God,  and  had  not  thus  defiled  ; 
as  finally  for  many  ages  they  forfeited  the 
goodly  heritage  which  the  Lord  had  given 
them. 

"  But  without  entering  more  than  is  need- 
ful here  on  their  history  as  a  nation,  while 
yet  they  had  a  land  that  they  could  call  their 
own,  a  single  glance  at  the  last  sad  scene 
may  suffice  to  show,  from  the  teeming  popu- 
lation which  inherited  the  last  remnant  of  that 
land,  before  they  were  finally  an  expatriated 
race,  without  a  country  or  a  home,  that  Pa- 
lestine sustained  a  vast  population.  Prior  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  Idumeans 
had  encroached  far  within  the  lot  of  Judah's 
inheritance,  and  Eleutheropolis,  then  their  ca- 
pital, was  situated  on  the  plainofJudea,  with- 
in fifty  miles  of  Jerusalem.  Samaria  was 
peopled  by  an  alien  race  ;  but  Galilee  was 
thronged  with  Jews,  together  with  Perea, 
which  reaching  to  Amnion,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Jordan,  formed,  in  addition  to  the 
remaining  portion  of  their  own  proper  coun- 
try of  Judea,  the  whole  territory  then  pos- 
sessed by  the  Jews.  Though  restricted  to 
this  comparatively  small  portion  of  Israel's 
inheritance,  Judea,  as  then  peopled  by  the 
Jews,  must,  in  the  time  of  Titus,  have  con- 
tained, as  Volney  admits,  four  millions  of  in- 
habitants. After  having  been  subject  to  the 
Roman  sway,  the  Jews  cast  otf  their  authori- 
ty, and  resisted  for  more  than  three  years  the 
mighty  masters  of  the  world,  to  whom  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  was  one  of  the  hardest  en- 
terprises they  had  ever  undertaken. 

"  The  brief  description  given  by  Josephus 
of  Judea,  in  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
is  full  of  interest,  corroborated  as  it  is  by  oth- 
er testimony. 

"  '  The  two  Galilees,  (Upper  and  Lower,) 
of  so  great  extent,  and  encompassed  with  so 
many  nations  of  foreigners,  have  been  always 
able  to  make  a  strong  resistance  on  all  occa- 
sions of  war.  For  the  Galileans  are  inured 
to  war  from  infancy,  and  have  been  always 
very  numerous  ;  nor  has  the  country  been 
ever  destitute  of  men  of  courage,  or  wanted  a 
numerous  population  ;  for  their  soil  is  univer- 
sally rich  and  fruitful,  and  full  of  plantations 
of  trees  of  all  sorts,  insomuch  that  by  its 
fruitfulness  it  invites  the  most  slothful  to  take 
pains  in  its  cultivation.  Accordingly,  it  is  all 
cultivated  by  its  inhabitants,  and  no  part  of  it 
lies  waste.  Moreover,  the  cities  lie  here 
very  thick,  and  the  very  many  villages  there 
are  here,  are  everywhere  so  full  of  people, 


from  the  richness  of  their  soil,  that  the  very 
least  of  them  contained  above  15,000  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  all  capable  of  cultivation,  and  is 
everywhere  fruitful. 

"  '  Perea,  though  partly  desert,  and  esteem- 
ed less  fertile  tlian  Galilee,  yet  has  a  moist 
soil,  and  produces  all  kinds  of  fruits,  and  its 
plains  are  planted  with  all  sorts  of  trees, 
while  yet  the  olive  tree,  the  vine,  and  the  palm, 
are  chiefly  cultivated  there.  It  is  also  sufR- 
ciently  watered  with  torrents,  which  issue  out 
of  the  mountains,  and  with  springs,  that  never 
fail  to  flow,  even  when  the  torrents  fail  them, 
as  they  do  in  the  heat  of  summer.' 

"  Samaria  is  described  by  Josephus  as  of 
the  same  nature  with  Judea,  '  for  both  coun- 
tries are  made  up  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  are 
moist  enough  for  agriculture,  and  are  very 
fruitful.  They  have  abundance  of  trees,  and 
are  full  of  autumnal  fruit,  both  that  which 
grows  wild,  and  that  which  is  the  eflect  of 
cultivation.  They  are  not  naturally  watered 
by  many  rivers,  but  derive  their  chief  mois- 
ture from  rain  water,  of  which  they  have  no 
want ;  and  for  the  rivers  which  they  have,  all 
their  waters  are  exceedingly  sweet  ;  and  what 
is  the  greatest  sign  of  excellency  and  abun- 
dance, they  each  of  them  are  very  full  of  peo- 
ple.' (Joseph.  Hist.  b.  iii.  c.  3.) 

"  Such  was  the  renmant  of  the  goodly  her- 
itage of  Jacob,  immediately  before  it  was 
wrested  from  tho  last  tribe  that  possessed  it, 
and  such  was  the  land  of  the  Jews  ere  they 
ceased  to  be  a  united  nation,  with  a  country 
that  they  could  call  their  own.  They  had 
ceased  to  be  blessed,  as  their  fathers  had  been. 
Israel  ere  then  had  been  shorn  of  its  glory, 
and  had  gone  into  captivity.  Judah  had  be- 
come tributary,  and  the  sceptre  had  departed 
from  it.  Jerusalem,  once  the  metropolis  of 
Syria,  with  a  recognised  supremacy  from  the 
river  of  Eg}'pt  to  the  Euprates,  had  shrunk 
into  the  denuded  capital  of  a  rebellious  pro- 
vince, which  in  the  attempt  to  regain  its  lib- 
erty, brought  on  itself  swift  and  complete 
destruction.  Yet,  on  a  retrospect  of  the  past, 
in  order  to  know  that  Israel's  was  a  goodly 
heritage,  it  is  only  needful  to  look  to  what 
Judea  continued  to  be,  while  it  was  full  of  in- 
iquity, as  the  Jewish  historian  relates,  and 
ripe  for  judgment,  as  the  event  bore  witness, 
till  those  to  whom  it  was  given  by  the  cove- 
nant of  their  God,  were  rooted  out  of  it,  ac- 
cording to  his  word,  with  anger  and  wrath, 
and  great  indignation.  Its  state  then  could 
not  rightly  be  taken  as  any  illustration  of  the 
fulness  of  the  promise,  or  the  richness  of  the 
inheritance  pertaining  to  a  people  faithful  to 
the  covenant  of  their  God,  norcanitbe  reckon- 
ed as  the  full  measure  of  the  bounty  and  the 
blessing  which  awaits  Israel  in  the  latter  days, 
when  God  shall  establish  with  them  an  ever- 
lasting covenant  of  peace.  But  from  what 
Judea  was  even  then,  a  testimonial  may  be 
taken,  of  what  Israel  yet  may  be. 

"  So  abundant  was  the  population,  and  so 
fertile  the  land  of  Judea,  till  the  time  had 
come  when  the  iniquity  of  the  Jews  was  full ; 
when  the  threatened  judgments  could  no  lon- 
ger tarry  ;  and  the  people  to  whom  it  had 
been  given  were  cast  forth  out  of  the  land, 
and  scattered  as  homeless  wanderers  through- 


out a  persecuting  world.  But  though  the 
Jews  have  lost  their  pleasant  land,  still  tho 
land  of  their  desire,  and  though  God  has 
seemed  to  forsake  his  inheritance,  yet  far 
more  extensive  regions  than  they  ever  pos- 
sessed, or  any  of  the  other  tribes  of  Israel 
ever  fully  inherited,  have  as  strong  claims, 
as  Judea  itself,  for  ranking  as  portions  of  tho 
goodly  heritage  of  Jacob,  as  they  manifestly 
lie  within  its  divinely  appointed  borders. 

"  In  Ptolemy's  geography,  forty-three  cities 
or  towns  are  enumerated  m  Palestine  or  Ju- 
dea, including  Galilee,  Samaria  and  Philistia, 
while  more  than  a  hundred  and  ninety  besides 
these  have  their  localities  within  the  geogra- 
phical limits  of  the  promised  land.  Of  these, 
seventeen  cities  were  situated  in  tho  land  of 
Phoenicia,  along  the  coast,  between  the  mouth 
of  the  river  which  flows  between  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  opposite  to  Dan,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Orontes.  On  the  banks  of  that  river  stood 
twelve  noble  cities  or  towns,  among  which, 
Seleucia,  Antioch,  Apamea,  Epiphania,  Eu- 
resa,  and  Heliopolis  (Baalbec)  were  number- 
ed ;  the  last  of  which,  though  in  modern 
times  greatly  renowned  among  ruins,  had  an- 
ciently but  a  subordinate  place  among  the  ci- 
ties of  Syria.  Other  cities  were  situated  be- 
tween the  Orontes  and  the  Mediterranean  ; 
while  the  Syrian  provinces  north  of  Damas- 
cus, as  then  distinguished,  Seleucia,  Cynisti- 
ca,  Cassictis,  Chalcis,  Chalybon,  Apamea, 
and  Laodicia  ad  Libanum,  numbered  collec- 
tively upwards  of  fifty  towns  or  cities.  Be- 
sides the  ten  cities,  whose  number  gave  that 
region  its  name,  other  eight  are  added  by 
Ptolemy  to  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis.  Sy- 
ria, as  Volney  justly  remarks,  contained  a 
hundred  flourishing  cities,  and  abounded  with 
towns,  and  villages,  and  hamlets. 

"  Syria,  according  to  heathen  testimony, 
was  thus  overspread  with  cities,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era.  It  was  the 
garden,  and,  together  with  Egypt,  the  grana- 
ry of  Rome — the  imperial  city,  which  reigned 
over  the  greatest  empire  that  ever  existed  in 
the  world.  The  tierce  and  protracted  war- 
fare of  the  Jews  with  the  Romans,  and  their 
desperate,  and  all  but  despairing  attempt  to 
repossess  their  inheritance,  brought  renewed 
and  redoubled  desolation  on  Judea,  and  level- 
led its  cities  with  the  ground.  But,  in  after 
ages,  it  greatly  recovered  from  the  destruc- 
tive overthrow.  Christianity  flourished  for  a 
season  in  the  country  which  gave  it  birth. 
Though  Jerusalem  had  fallen,  the  city  where 
men  were  first  called  Christians  had  for  a  long 
lime  a  high  place  among  the  chief  cities  of 
the  world,  and  unquestionably  ranked  next  to 
Rome  and  Alexandria  as  the  third,  if  not  the 
second  city  of  the  empire.  Though  the  peo- 
ple of  the  land  had  perished  from  ofl  it,  and 
were  scattered  abroad,  and  imperial  decrees 
followed  hard  on  each  other,  prohibiting  the 
Jews  from  entering  the  land  of  their  fathers, 
or  daring  even  to  draw  near  to  look  upon  the 
place  where  Jerusalem  had  stood,  a  once  ali- 
enated people,  who  embraced  the  everlasting 
covenant,  and  received  the  spirit  of  adoption, 
arose  within  it,  and,  for  a  season,  prospered 
there,  as  if  Israel's  inheritance  had  been  given 
to  the  Gentiles.     The  progress  of  desolation 
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was  stayed,  and  time  was  given,  as  if  to  try 
whether  the  better  covenant,  established  upon 
better  promises,  would  be  kept  by  those  who, 
in  the  i'aith  of  Jesus,  professed  to  be  the  chil- 
dren, though  not  according  to  the  tlesh,  of 
faithful  Abraham.  But  as  the  great  apostacy 
began  to  work  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  so 
the  simplicity  of  the  faith  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
soon  forsook  the  scene  of  its  origin  ;  and,  leav- 
ino'  the  plains  of  Syria  and  other  fertile  re- 
gions, took  refuge  in  an  Alpine  wilderness,  in 
the  place  which  the  Lord  had  prepared  (Rev. 
xii.  6,)  for  his  faithful  witnesses,  while  idola- 
try resumed  its  domination  in  the  east  and  in 
the  west. 

"  The  forbearance  and  long-suffering  pa- 
tience of  God,  is  manifested  by  the  suspension 
of  unrepealed  judgments,  even  when  the  sin- 
fulness of  man  might  call  them  justly  down. 
The  proof  is  too  abundant,  that  in  the  land 
where  its  Author  was  crucified,  the  everlast- 
ing covenant  was  broken  by  those  who  bore 
the  Christian  name. 

"  The  prophetic  cause  assigned  for  the  ul- 
timate desolation  of  the  land,  while  its  own 
inhabitants  shall  be  scattered  abroad,  till  no- 
thing but  a  tithe  of  what  it  was  should  remain, 
is  thus  declared  ;  it  speaks  of  things  then  fu- 
ture as  if  they  had  been  past :  '  Because  the 
inhabitants  thereof  have  transgressed  the 
laws,  changed  the  ordinance,  and  broken  the 
everlasting  covenant,  therefore  hath  the  curse 
devoured  the  land,  and  they  that  dwell  there- 
in are  desolate.'  (Isa.  xxiv.  5,  6.)  It  is  need- 
ful to  bear  this  testimony  of  the  Spirit  of  pro- 
phecy in  remembrance  while  surveying  that 
land  where  Christian  churches  were  es- 
tablished, after  Jerusalem  and  its  temple  had 
been  laid  even  with  the  ground.  A  far  great- 
er and  longer  desolation  has  come  over  the 
land  of  Israel  than  that  which  was  brought 
on  it  by  the  Romans.  And  Christian  church- 
es, almost  without  number,  have  been  laid  as 
low  as  were  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
synagogues  of  Israel.  In  a  retrospect  of  the 
past,  there  are  manifold  proofs  that  Palestine, 
and  the  surrounding  regions,  vied  in  fertility, 
population,  and  wealth,  with  any  land  during 
the  earlier  ages  of  the  lower  empire.  Judea, 
indeed,  had  fallen  after  one  of  the  bloodiest 
wars  that  ever  stained  the  page  of  history,  or 
reddened  any  land.  But  beyond  Judea,  there 
was  little  else  than  quiet  submission  to  the 
Roman  yoke.  That  iron  power  kept  the 
world  in  awe.  And  comparative  peace,  to 
what  it  long  had  known,  reigned  over  Syria. 
As  a  Roman  province,  it  was  renowned  in  the 
world  ;  and  witness  was  given  again  how  vast 
a  popidation  it  could  sustain.  Long  after 
their  domination  began,  not  only  were  an- 
cient cities  restored,  but  new  cities  arose;  to 
the  massive  structures  of  ancient  ages,  they 
added  the  beauties  of  Grecian  art ;  and  thouwh 
the  withering  blight  of  Heaven's  wrath  had 
fiillen  on  the  mountains  and  plains  of  Judea, 
Syria,  under  the  Romans,  recovered  for  a  time 
from  many  desolating  contests,  gave  some 
renewed  token  of  what  it  may  bo  in  the  hands 
of  its  rightful  possessors,  when  Israel  shall  be 
redeemed  ;  when  peace  shall  universally  pre- 
vail, and  when  there  shall  be  desolations  no 
more. 


"  Sadly  has  Syria  fallen,  when  the  recapit- 
ulation, in  the  text,  of  its  numerous  bishoprics 
would  deprive  a  page  of  all  interest,  and  leave 
it  to  be  passed  over  unread,  by  filling  it  with 
long-forgotten  and  often  unknown  names,  that 
find  their  fitting  place,  like  those  of  pagan 
towns,  in  a  note  or  an  appendix,  and  that  serve 
only,  like  them,  to  point  to  ruins,  and  to 
trace  a  resemblance  in  sound  to  nought  but 
desolate  localities  now,  where  the  ruins  of  cas- 
tellated or  cathedral  cities,  covered  with  wood 
or  overgrown  with  thistles,  have  been  long 
deserted  by  dignitaries,  and  tenanted  by  wild 
beasts,  the  literal  successors  to  many  a  proud 
episcopal  throne.  The  record  of  the  names 
and  number  of  these  cities  which  history  has 
transmitted,  with  the  numberless  tokens  of 
their  fallen  greatness,  shows  how  Syria  could 
sustain  them  all,  while  its  own  covenanted 
people,  scattered  among  the  nations,  as  if  their 
wanderings  in  the  desert  had  been  resumed, 
had  not  a  city  to  dwell  in,  nor  a  place  on 
earth  whereon  to  rest  their  foot.  But  as  it  is 
not  without  cavse  that  the  Lord  hath  done  all 
that  he  hath  done  to  them,  as  they  and  all  the 
world  shall  knou\  so  it  is  not  without  cause 
that  Christian  as  well  as  Jewish  cities  have 
fallen,  and  now  lie  in  mingled  ruins,  from  end 
to  end,  and  from  side  to  side  of  that  land,  on 
which  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  have  been  set  for 
judgment  during  many  ages,  even  as  he  es- 
pied it  for  the  people  of  Israel  at  first,  and 
planted  them  within  it  in  the  sight  of  the  hea- 
then. The  ruins  of  these  cities,  wherever 
they  have  been  discovered,  and  yet  retain 
memorials  of  what  they  were,  bear  witness,  as 
will  bo  seen,  that  the  judgments  that  have 
come  upon  them  are  just ;  that  the  gospel 
was  not  preached  in  them  as  Jesus  preached 
it  in  the  cities  of  Judah  and  of  Galilee  ;  and 
that  the  lesson  which  He  taught,  while  sitting 
wearied,  and  ahungered,  and  athirst,  on  the 
well  of  Samaria,  was  forgotten  in  the  land, 
and  fountains  that  could  hold  no  water  were 
resorted  to  when  the  well-spring  of  life  was 
forsaken.  Men  forgot  that  '  God  is  a  spirit, 
and  that  they  that  worship  him  must  worship 
him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.'  (John  iv.  24.) 
There,  as  in  other  lands,  the  apostacy  arose. 
A  pure  and  simple  faith  assumed  the  form  of 
paganism.  Religion  became  an  outward  show 
instead  of  an  inward  power.  The  pomp  of 
ceremonies  was  evoked  anew  by  the  spirit  of 
a  revived  paganism.  Where  the  apostles  left 
their  nets  and  their  all,  and  followed  Jesus, 
men  claiming  genealogy  from  them,  divided 
the  land  for  gain,  (Dan.  xi.  39,)  and,  contrary 
to  the  command  of  the  Author  of  the  faith 
which  they  professed,  exercised  lordship  over 
God's  heritage.  The  church,  that  was  called 
Christ's,  unlike  to  his,  was  transmuted  into  a 
kingdom  of  this  world  ;  and  pagan  parapher- 
nalia took  the  name  of  Christian  riles.  The 
mystery  of  iniquity  which  began  to  worlc  in 
the  days  of  the  apostles, — concerning  which 
many  in  our  own  day,  forgetful  what  then  be- 
gan, are  proud  in  their  blindness,  and  glory 
in  their  shame, — was  developed  more  and 
more,  till  transgression  came  to  the  fidl,  and 
judgment  could  no  longer  tarry.  And  the 
wihl  sons  of  the  desert,  who  claimed  Abraluiui 
for  their  father,  came  in  armed  myriads  at  the 


predicted  word,  as  by  an  appointed  sign,  to 
avenge  the  quarrel  of  the  everlasting  covenant 
on  a  race  that  were  not  their  brethren,  nor 
in  any  sense  the  children  of  faithful  Abra- 
ham. 

"  As  Jeshurun  of  old  '  waxed  fat  and  kick- 
ed,' and  a  glorious  beauty  rested  on  the  fat 
valley  of  Samaria,  while  the  statutes  of  Omri 
were  kept,  till  judgment  came  ;  so  while  space 
was  given  for  churches  called  Christian  to 
repent,  transgressions  were  multiplied  in  the 
land,  as  in  Israel  of  old,  and  luxury,  together 
with  iniquity,  had  reached  its  height,  when 
the  long-slighted  curse  suddenly  and  fearfully 
avenged  the  broken  covenant.  More  direct 
and  precise  testimony  than  that  of  an  enume- 
ration of  the  names  of  cities  is  still  further  in 
store,  in  demonstration  of  that  excellence  of 
Israel's  own  land,  which  gave  it  a  first  place 
among  the  kingdoms  or  provinces  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.  Subjugated  by  the  mightiest 
nations  of  the  earth,  it  has  been  permanently 
retained  by  none,  however  great  their  power, 
or  high  their  pretensions,  even  though  des- 
cendants of  those  who  had  laid  Jerusalem  in 
the  dust,  and  subdued  the  world,  and  the  pro- 
fessors of  a  faith,  which,  if  real,  would  have 
saved  its  numerous  cities  from  destruction. 

(TobecontinuedO 

For  "The  Friend." 
PRISON    DISCIPLINE. 

The  Journal  recently  mentioned  in  this  pa- 
per as  about  to  be  published  by  the  Prison 
Society,  it  is  believed  may  be  materially  use- 
ful in  the  cause  of  humanity,  not  only  by  diflu- 
sing  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
the  Prison  Discipline  in  Pennsylvania,  and  al- 
so in  other  places  ;  but  by  awakening  a  spirit 
of  inquiry,  in  relation  to  that  and  other  sub- 
jects, which  will  tend  to  benefit  both  society 
and  individuals. 

The  "  Pennsylvania  system"  has  often  been 
styled  the  "  Solitary  system  :"  but  this  term 
conveys  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  establish- 
ment ;  the  proper  and  appropriat^designation 
is,  the  "  Separate  system.''^ 

Each  prisoner  occupies  a  separate  cell  of 
about  twelve  feet  in  length  by  eight  feet  in- 
width,  and  has  a  comfortable  bed  ;  the  bed- 
stead which  supports  it,  being  so  contrived, 
as  to  double  up  against  the  wall;  thus  leav- 
ing the  room  free  for  the  business  purposes  of 
its  occup;uit.  The  rooms  are  supplied  with 
hydrant  water,  are  comfortably  warmed,  well 
lighted  and  ventilated,  and  communicate  with 
a  yard  of  about  the  same  size,  in  which  the 
prisoners  are  allowed  to  spend  an  hour  in  each 
day  when  the  weather  is  suitable.  The  wo- 
men occupy  the  second  story,  and  have  the 
use  of  an  additional  room  instead  of  a  yard. 

A  large  number  of  the  men  are  engaged  in 
weaving  and  shoemaking,  while  others  are 
occupied  in  spooling,  winding  bobbins,  &c. 

In  a  number  of  instances,  prisoners,  by  ex- 
tra industry,  have  earned  a  considerable  sum 
by  tlicir  over-work;  and  fifty  or  sixty  dollars, 
and  sometimes  more,  have  thus  been  accumu- 
lated during  their  imprisonment.  But  all 
have  not  this  chance. 

They  are  usually  visited,  in  some  form  or 
other,  six  or  eight  times  each  day,  sometimes 
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oftener,  and  are  generally  treated  with  groat 
kindness  by  their  keepers.  A  Bible,  and  oth- 
er suitable  books  are  furnished  to  each  inmate 
that  can  read  ;  and  there  is  at  present  an  offi- 
cer in  the  house  who  acts  as  teacher,  and  is 
eufraged  daily  in  instructing  those  who  are 
less  educated. 

The  prisoners  are  also  frequently  visited 
by  the  "  Inspectors,"  and  by  a  committee  of 
the  Prison  Society  ;  and  other  persons  who 
are  recognized  by  the  law  as  "  official  visit- 
ers," of"ten  have  access  to  them. 

An  Association  of  Women  Friends  has 
long  been  labouring  for  the  benefit  of  the  fe- 
male prisoners  ;  visiting  them  weekly  and 
teaching  them  to  read,  and  endeavouring  to 
instruct  them  in  a  knowledge  of  the  great 
truths  of  the  gospel.  They  have  also  taken 
much  pains  in  procuring  places  for  those  who 
have  conducted  well  while  under  their  care  ; 
and  the  success  which  has  attended  these  ef- 
forts, and  the  grateful  feeling  manifested  for 
their  kindness  by  these  poor  women,  must  be 
to  them  a  satisfaction  and  encouragement.  In 
witnessing  these  labours  of  love  we  are  led  to 
exclaim,  "  How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains 
are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings, 
that  publisheth  peace  ;  that  bringeth  good  ti- 
dings of  good,  that  publisheth  salvation  ;  that 
fiaith  unto  Zion,  thy  God  reigneth." 

T. 

WILLIAJI    ALLEN. 

A  testimony  of  Gracechurch-street  Monthly 
Meeting,  London,  concerning  William 
Allen,  deceased. 

(Coiicludeil  from  page  SG.) 

In  the  year  1818,  under  a  solemn  sense  of 
the  awfulness  of  the  engagement,  our  dear 
friend,  at  length  yielding  to  the  constraining 
power  of  j^eavenly  love,  spoke  as  a  minister 
in  our  religious  assemblies.  In  the  course  of 
the  same  year,  and  with  the  concurrence  of 
his  Monthly  Meeting,  he  united  with  his  be- 
loved friend  Stephen  Grellet,  now  of  Burling- 
ton, North  America,  in  extensive  service  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  During  this  journey, 
which  occupied  about  eighteen  months,  he 
was  indefatigable  in  his  exertions  on  behalf  of 
the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  the  oppressed  ; 
and  in  several  instances  his  labours  were  sig- 
nally owned  by  the  Divine  blessing.  They 
visited  the  little  company  professing  with 
Friends  in  Norway,  from  thence,  proceeding 
by  Stockholm,  and  through  Finland,  to  Pe- 
tersburg. Much  of  their  service  in  that  city 
and  elsewhere,  consisted  in  diflusing  a  knowl- 
edge of  our  Christian  principles  amongst  per- 
sons of  piety  and  influence,  and  these  oppor- 
tunities were  often  eminently  owned  by  Him 
who  had  put  them  forth,  so  that  our  dear  friend 
observes,  "  We  may  indeed  say  '  It  is  the 
Lord's  doing,  and  marvellous  in  our  eyes.'  " 
When  visiting  some  of  the  large  military 
schools  of  Russia,  he  saw  with  much  concern 
that  the  reading  lessons  were  extracted  from 
the  works  of  infidel  writers.  Feeling  the 
importance  of  remedying  this  evil,  he  forci- 
bly pointed  out  to  some  of  the  leading  pious 
characters  in  Petersburg,  the  excellent  oppor- 
tunity which  these  schools  afforded  for  dis- 


seminating a  knowledge  of  Christian  truth  by 
the  introduction  of  portions  of  Holy  Scripture. 
His  suggestions  meet  with  warm  encourage- 
ment ;  he  was  solicited  to  prepare  a  selection 
from  the  sacred  volume,  and,  assisted  by  some 
of  his  friends,  he  compiled  the  Scripture  le; 
sons  which  have  ever  since  been  in  use  in 
those  schools,  and  have  become  extensively 
circulated  in  most  of  the  countries  in  Europe, 
as  well  as  in  South  Africa.  At  the  close  of 
the  day  on  which  this  work  was  commenced, 
he  remarks  in  his  journal,  "  I  think  that  I 
never  felt  more  peace  or  Divine  support  in  any 
plan  or  engagement  than  I  did  this  evening." 
After  leaving  Petersburg,  they  proceeded 
through  some  of  the  large  towns  of  Russia  to 
the  German  colonies  near  the  banks  <jt  the 
Dnieper,  thence  to  Constantinople,  Smyrna, 
Greece,  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  finding  from 
place  to  place,  a  field  of  service  open  before 
them.  After  a  detention  at  Zante,  in  conse 
quence  of  a  serious  and  protracted  illness,  he 
returned  home  through  Italy,  Switzerland, and 
France.  On  the  review  of  this  journey  he 
thus  writes  :  "  My  mind  was  calm  and  peace- 
ful, though  humbled  in  the  feeling  of  my 
weakness  and  numerous  imperfections.  I  am 
abundantly  convinced  that  in  my  own  strength, 
as  a  rational  creature,  I  can  do  nothing  to 
promote  the  dear  Master's  work  ;  but  I  have 
faith  to  believe  that  through  his  Spirit 
strengthening  me,  I  can  do  all  that  He  re- 
quires of  me." 

Soon  after  his  return,  he  says,  "  1  seem  to 
have  repeated  evidence  that  the  Lord  is  call- 
ing me  to  public  service,  but  I  am  often  much 
afraid,  and  desire  never  to  speak  in  his  name 
but  when  He  is  graciously  pleased  to  furnish 
the  power."  His  communications  being  much 
to  the  comfort  and  edification  of  his  friends, 
he  was  recorded  as  an  approved  minister  in 
the  Fifth  month,  1820.  He  observes  that 
this  placed  him  in  an  awful  situation,  and  adds, 
"  May  the  great  Preserver  of  men  be  near  to 
sustain  and  support  under  every  trial,  and  to 
prevent  me  from  doing  anything  which  might 
tend  to  injure  his  great  and  good  cause." 

In  the  year  1822,  our  dear  friend  again  vis- 
ited the  continent  of  Europe.  He  went  forth 
as  he  remarks,  in  simple  faith,  not  being  able 
to  see  far  before  him,  but  as  he  was  careful  to 
follow  the  leadings  of  his  Divine  Master,  the 
path  of  duty  became  clear,  and  he  was  made 
an  instrument  of  great  usefulness  to  liis  fellow- 
creatures.  At  Vienna  and  Verona  he  was  the 
means  of  diflusing  widely  amongst  persons 
connecting  with  the  principal  governments  of 
Europe,  a  knowledge  of  the  iniquities  of  the 
African  slave-trade  ;  he  also  pleaded  the  cause 
of  the  oppressed  Greeks,  for  whom  he  obtain- 
ed some  important  privileges,  and  that  of  the 
persecuted  Waldensos  of  Piedmont,  who,  in 
consequence  of  his  exertions,  gained  increased 
liberty  of  conscience.  After  some  religious 
service  amongst  this  people,  and  also  in  Swit- 
zerland, Germany,  and  France,  he  was  favour- 
ed to  return  home  in  saffily  ;  and  in  a  review 
of  the  mercies  received,  he  says,  "deeply 
humbled  in  thankfulness  that  my  dear  Master 
had  preserved  those  who  were  dearest  to  me, 
and  brought  me  back  to  them  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  sweet  peace."  | 


In  the  several  relations  of  domestic  and  so- 
cial life,  his  character  shone  with  peculiar 
brightness,  and  was  calculated  to  attract  those 
around  him  to  that  blessed  principle  of  truth, 
which,  in  no  common  degree,  guided  him  in 
his  daily  walk  through  life.  He  cherished  a 
lively  interest  in  the  comfort  of  all,  whatever 
might  be  their  station,  who  were  placed  with- 
in the  sphere  of  his  immediate  influence  ;  and, 
with  a  self-sacrificing  kindness,  he  sought  to 
promote  their  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare. 
His  ear  was  at  all  times  open  to  the  call  of 
human  sutlering  ;  and  he  was  ever  ready  to 
use  personal  exertions,  and  to  distribute  free- 
ly of  his  substance,  for  the  relief  of  the  neces- 
sitous. 

In  the  year  1823  he  was  again  introduced 
into  the  depths  of  sorrow,  by  the  decease  of 
his  tenderly  beloved  and  only  child  ;  yet  he 
was  remarkably  sustained  by  an  Almighty 
Power,  and  when  his  spirit  was  ready  to  faint 
within  him,  he  was  enabled  to  say,  "  The 
Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away  ; 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord."  This 
sore  bereavement  was  not  permitted  to 
check  the  flowing  of  that  stream  of  Divine 
love,  which  embraced  in  its  course  the  whole 
family  of  man.  In  the  school  of  affliction 
he  was  stimulated  to  greater  diligence  in  the 
occupalion  of  the  talents  comnjilted  to  his 
trust.  Various  and  important  were  the  ob- 
jects for  which,  from  early  life,  he  felt  him- 
self called  upon  actively  to  use  them.  One  of 
the  most  prominent  of  these  was  the  religious 
and  liberal  education  of  our  youth,  many  of 
whom  shared  the  privilege  of  his  fatherly  and 
disinterested  eflbrts  to  promote  their  improve- 
ment. His  exertions  in  the  important  work  of 
early  instruction  were,  however,  not  limited  to 
our  own  Society,  but  extended  to  the  children 
of  the  poor  of  every  clime,  and  of  every  col- 
our;  and,  in  order  to  spread  universally  the 
blessings  of  an  education  based  on  sound 
Christian  principles,  he  became  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  an  institution  to  which  he  conscienti- 
ously devoted  much  of  his  energies  to  the 
close  of  his  active  life.  He  was  an  early  and 
zealous  advocate  for  the  promotion  of  univer- 
sal peace,  and  was  deeply  affected  by  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  enslaved  Africans  ;  labouring 
for  upwards  of  fifty  years  to  promote  their 
liberation  from  cruel  bondage.  He  was  fre- 
quently concerned  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
persons  employed  in  the  adnjinistration  of 
government,  the  great  principles  of  righteous- 
ness and  mere}',  in  reference  to  such  as  had 
transgressed  the  laws  of  their  countrj'.  The 
circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  throughout 
the  world,  was  an  object  which  lay  near  his 
heart ;  he  was  also  instrumental  in  the  wide 
distribution  of  religious' publications,  particu- 
larly such  as  tended  to  spread  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  our  Christian  profession  ; 
having  found  by  experience  that  in  their  prac- 
tical working,  they  are  eminently  calculated 
to  promote  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and 
on  earth  peace,  good-will  toward  men." 

He  was  often  acceptably  engaged  in  relig- 
ious  service  in  England,  both  by  appointments 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  with  certificates 
from  this  Monthly  Meeting,  and  was  several 
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times  in  Ireland,  where  he  once  paid  a  gener 
al  visit. 

In  1827  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Gri- 
zell  Birkbeck,  whom  he  survived.  In  the 
years  1S32  and  1833  lie  again  joined  his  be- 
jfoved  friend  Stephen  Grellet  in  an  extensive 
journey  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  They 
visited  some  places  in  Holland,  several  of  the 
states  of  Germany,  and  parts  of  Hungary, 
France,  and  Spain.  Some  of  the  meetings 
for  worship  were  very  memorable  seasons,  the 
effects  of  which  have  since  been  feelingly  ac- 
knowledged. Though  the  public  profession 
of  the  religion  of  Spain  did  not  adtnit  of  this 
line  of  service  there,  yet  they  found  many 
opportunities  of  spreading  the  truth.  They 
obtained  access  to  the  public  institutions  by 
means  of  a  special  permission  from  the  Go- 
vernment, and  when  they  had  finished  their 
labours  at  Madrid,  they  stated  the  result  of 
their  observations  in  a  memorial  to  the  king, 
which  he  cordially  received. 

In  the  year  1840  our  beloved  friend,  al- 
though sensible  of  the  infirmities  of  advanced 
age,  felt  drawn,  in  the  love  of  the  Gospel, 
once  more  to  visit,  as  he  expressed  it,  the 
brethren  in  some  parts  of  the  European  con- 
tinent ;  and  he  informed  our  Monthly  Meeting 
that  he  had  a  prospect  of  travelling  with  his 
dear  sister  in  the  truth,  Elizabeth  Joseph  Fry, 
who  was  liberated  for  a  similar  service.  His 
concern  was  feelingly  united  with,  and  with 
his  companion,  and  her  brother  Samuel  Gur- 
ney,  he  proceeded  through  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land to  Germany.  They  visited  the  Friends 
at  Minden  and  Pyrmont,  and  thence  went  on  to 
Hanover,  and  various  places  in  Prussia,  la- 
bouring diligently  in  the  work  to  which  they 
felt  themselves  called.  Meetings  for  worship 
were  appointed  at  their  request  in  Brussels, 
Amsterdam,  Hanover,  Berlin,  and  Dusseldorf, 
all  of  whicli  were  numerously  attended,  and, 
as  well  as  those  hold  in  smaller  places,  were, 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  times  of  solemnity 
and  edification.  In  reference  to  some  of  them 
our  dear  friend  remarks,  "  The  blessed  pow- 
er of  truth  reigned  over  all."  He  returned  to 
England  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  was 
afterwards  enabled  to  perform  the  rccnaining 
service  which  he  believed  was  required  of  him 
in  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland.  Re- 
specting this  journey,  he  says,  "The  tribute 
of  thanksgiving  and  praise  was,  from  time  to 
time,  oliered  to  Him  to  whom  alone  is  the 
glory."  It  was  not  only  by  visits  to  the  vari- 
ous countries  of  Europe  that  he  sought  to  pro- 
mote the  best  interests  of  man  ;  he  mainlamed 
also  an  extensive  correspondence  with  reli- 
gious persons,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  some  of  whom  he  was  enabled  to  min- 
ister to  the  temporaj  and  spiritual  wants  of 
many. 

The  weightiness  of  our  dear  friend's  spirit 
was  felt  in  our  religious  assemblies  ;  he  rev- 
erently wailed  for  Divine  hcl|),  and  was  care- 
ful not  to  utter  words  without  the  fresh  put- 
ting forth  of  the  good  Sheplicrd.  His  en- 
gagements in  the  ministry  were  peculiarly 
attended  with  the  unction  of  heavenly  love  ; 
they  were  marked  by  great  simplicity,  and  by 
a  fervent  desire  that  all  might  bo  attracted  to 
the  fountain  of  life,  and  be  made  experimen- 


tal partakers  of  that  refreshing  which  comes 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  He  was  often 
led  to  dwell  upon  the  spiritual  nature  of  true 
worship,  and  of  that  "  baptism  which  now 
saveth  ;"  and  he  was  frequently  concerned  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  infinite  value  of  the  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  dwelling 
on  the  redemption  that  was  thereby  purchas- 
ed for  fallen  man,  and  on  the  consolation  to 
be  derived  from  the  application  of  this  doc- 
trine. The  preservation  of  the  youth  amongst 
us,  and  their  establishment  in  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus,  were  especially  the  objects  of  his 
fervent  concern  ;  and  he  Irequently  and  affec- 
tionately exhorted  them  to  attend  to  the  mo- 
nitions of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  yield  obedi- 
ence to  all  that  was  manifested  to  be  consist- 
ent with  the  Divine  will. 

He  was  a  man  of  prayer,  and  in  his  private 
retirements,  often  poured  forth  his  spirit  in 
earnest  supplications  at  the  Throne  of  grace. 
So  great  was  his  sense  of  the  awfulness  of 
publicly  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  in 
the  congregations  of  the  people,  that  when  he 
ventured  on  this  solemn  engagement  he  mani- 
fested much  holy  fear  and  brokenness  of  spirit 
and  a  baptizing  power  was  often  sensibly  felt 
to  accompany  the  offering. 

In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  passed  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  time  at  his  resi- 
dence near  the  village  of  Lindfield,  in  Sussex, 
where  he  had  established  schools  of  industry, 
and  pursued  many  plans  for  improving  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  population.  During 
his  stay  in  this  place,  in  the  autumn  of  1842, 
he  had  a  serious  illness,  from  the  etlecls  of 
which  he  never  entirely  recovered  ;  his  men- 
tal faculties  had  lost  their  vigour,  and  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  from 
many  of  those  avocations,  in  which  he  had 
been  long  and  usefully  engaged.  But  under 
this  trial  he  gratefully  recognized  the  care  ot 
his  gracious  Lord,  and  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
dated  17th  of  Tenth  month,  he  says,  "  I  be 
lieve  this  illness  is  sent  in  mercy  to  me,  to 
wean  me  more  and  more  from  all  things  be 
low,  and  to  make  me  look  more  steadily  to 
the  end  of  time."  He  was,  however,  permitted 
so  far  to  recover  as  to  be  able  to  return  to 
Stoke  Newington,  and  generally  to  unite  with 
his  friends  in  their  religious  meetings,  a  pri- 
vilege which  he  greatly  prized.  He  was  still 
sometimes  engaged  in  the  ministry  with 
weight  and  clearness,  and  his  spirit  was  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  clothed  with  love.  Under 
an  humbling  sense  of  his  own  unworthiness,  he 
was  frequently  led  to  speak  with  gratitude  of 
his  hopes  of  mercy,  through  the  atoning  sacri- 
fice of  Christ  his  Saviour.  Though  at  times 
under  much  depression  from  the  sinking  of 
nature,  he  said  those  feelings  were  only  bodi- 
ly, and  that  he  felt  no  condemnation.  The 
calm  sweetness  of  his  spirit  did  indeed  testify 
that  his  mind  was  stayed  on  God.  He  had 
for  some  time  expressed  his  belief  that  his 
day's  work  was  nearly  done,  but  he  could  not 
say  he  had  a  wish  as  to  whether  his  time  here 
were  longer  or  shorter.  Thus  prepared,  with 
his  loins  girded  about  and  his  light  burning, 
ho  pcacefiilly  wailed  for  the  summons  of  his 
Lord.  Only  the  day  previous  to  his  last  sei- 
zure, which  was  during  his  stay  at  Lindfield, 


he  observed  how  particularly  comfortable  he 
had  been  for  the  last  few  days. 

In  the  course  of  this  illness,  which  was 
nearly  of  eleven  weeks'  continuance,  he 
was  remarkably  preserved  in  patience,  and 
though  in  the  great  prostration  of  the  bo- 
dily powers  the  mental  also  participated, 
yet  his  religious  sensibility  was  lively,  and 
his  love  flowed  towards  all  around  him  as  well 
as  to  his  absent  friends.  In  sending  a  mes- 
sage to  one  of  them,  he  said,  "  'I'ell  him, 
though  I  cannot  now  do  much  for  the  cause, 
I  dearly  love  those  who  love  the  cause."  The 
Scriptures  were  frequently  read  to  him  at  his 
own  request,  as  well  as  other  religious  books, 
and  on  these  occasions  he  evinced  great  ten- 
derness of  spirit.  VVlien  hearing  with  inter- 
est an  account  of  some  of  our  early  Friends, 
he  remarked,  that  he  often  felt  comforted  in 
the  hope  of  being  one  day  united  to  all  those 
worthies  forever  ;  he  afterwards  added  with 
tears,  "  O  !  how  often  I  think  with  comfort 
of  those  gracious  words  of  the  Saviour,  '  That 
they  may  be  with  me,  where  I  am  ;'  "  and,  in 
alluding  to  the  passage,  "  I  in  them,  and  thou 
in  me,"  he  said  it  was  a  precious  thing  to  be 
one  in  Christ.  He  desired  that  some  young 
persons,  in  whom  he  felt  much  interest,  might 
be  told  that  he  had  been  sustained  in  this  ill- 
ness beyond  what  he  could  have  expected, 
that  "  nothing  but  a  sense  of  the  Lord's  pres- 
ence could  support  at  such  a  time,"  but,  he 
added,  "  The  Lord  never  will  forsake  those 
who  trust  in  Him — He  never  will."  He  said 
it  was  a  trj'ing  time,  but  all  must  come  to  it; 
flesh  and  heart  failed,  but  he  again  repeated 
his  assurance  that  the  Lord  never  would  for- 
sake those  who  trusted  in  Him.  When  send- 
ing another  message  of  affection  to  an  absent 
friend,  he  remarked,  that  there  was  no  happi- 
ness but  in  the  path  of  duty.  His  mind, 
when  capable  of  reflection,  seemed  steadily 
turned  towards  heavenly  things,  and  short 
ejaculations  of  "  O  Lord  !  dear  Lord  !"  con- 
tinued, when  nature  was  almost  exhausted. 
In  the  near  approach  of  dissolution  his  appear- 
ance indicated  a  heavenly  serenity  :  his  hands 
were  raised  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  and 
then  tranquilly  rested  on  his  bosom  as  the  re- 
deemed spirit  was  gently  released  from  its 
earthly  tenement.  At  that  solemn  period  a 
holy  calm  pervaded  the  chamber,  and  the 
consoling  belief  was  granted  that  through 
the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  he  had  en- 
tered into  the  joy  of  his  Lord. 

He  died  at  Lindfield,  on  the  30th  of 
Twelfth  month,  1843,  and  his  remains  were 
interred  on  the  6th  of  First  month,  1844,  at 
Stoke  Newington,  after  a  large  and  solemn 
meeting  held  on  the  occasion.  He  was  seven- 
ty-three years  of  age,  a  minister  about  twen- 
ty-five years. 

Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  Graccchnrch 
Street  Monthly  Meeting,  held  at  White  Hart 
Court,  the  Cth  of  the  Third  month,  1644. 

Speak  not  well  of  any  unadvisedly — that  is 
sordid  flattery.  Speak  not  well  of  thyself, 
though  ever  so  deserving,  lest  thou  be  tempt- 
ed to  vanity :  but  value  more  a  good  con- 
science than  a  good  commendation. — Bur- 
kill. 
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For  "  The  FrienJ." 

ntlits  oC  the  iffast.— No.  45. 

No  action  will  conduce  to  our  everUsline  liappiness,  tlint  is 
not  the  offsprinc  of  a  heartfelt  conviction  of  duly.  Mere 
outside  iuiiiationsof  the  best  actions  of  the  best  men,  will 
never  advance  the  imitator  one  step  nearer  heaven. 

LIFE  OF    JOHN  PAPOONUNG. 

(Concluded  from  page  So.) 

Papoonung,  with  most  of  the  Christian  In- 
dians, settled  in  a  new  village  at  Schonbriinn, 
the  Indian  name  of  which  was  Welhick 
Thuppick,  both  names  meaning  "  fine  spring." 
The  Delaware  Indians,  having  often  applied 
to  Friends  to  send  some  one  of  their  members 
amongst  them,  to  instruct  them  and  their 
children,  the  subject  claimed  serious  conside- 
ration. The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  writing  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufl'er- 
ings  in  London,  under  date  of  Fourth  month 
22nd,  1773,  uses  this  language  : 

"  Most  of  the  Indians  are  now  removed  far 
westward  ;  they  have  for  some  years  past 
repeatedly  solicited  Friends  here,  to  send 
some  well-qualified  persons  to  settle  among 
them,  for  the  religious  instruction  of  them 
and  their  children,  which  they  have  also 
warmly  urged  to  the  consideration  of  the  go- 
vernor of  Pennsylvania,  in  their  messages 
from  their  council ;  but  as  no  Friend  hath  yet 
offered  under  a  proper  engagement  of  mind 
and  call  for  this  service,  we  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  satisfy  them  in  the  manner  we  de- 
sire." 

Soon  after  the  date  of  the  above  epistle, 
Zebulon  Ileston,  a  ministering  Friend  of 
Wrightstown,  Bucks  county,  informed  his 
Monthly  Meeting,  that  he  believed  it  to  be 
his  duly  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Delaware  In- 
dians. His  Friends  thought  it  right  to  encou- 
rage him  to  fulfill  his  apprehended  duty,  and 
.lohu  Parrish,  a  minister  residing  in  Philadel- 
phia,  was  willing  to  accompany  him.  Friends 
had  recently  received  a  letter  from  John  Pa- 
poonung,  and  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  be- 
lieved it  would  be  right  to  reply  to  this  com- 
munication, as  well  as  to  address  the  Delaware 
Indians  generally.  For  this  end  they  drew 
up  the  following  paper. 

"  To  Netawaltwalemun,  and  the  rest  of  the 
headmen  of  the  Delaware  Indians  at  Ke- 
kailammapaikung  (Still  water)  and 
"  To  John  Papoonung,   and  the  rest  of  the 
Indian  brethren  at  Welhick  Thuppick,  and 
to  all  other  Indians  living  beyond  the  Ohio, 
to  whom  these  may  come. 
"  Brethren.      Your    Friends,    the   People 
called    Quakers,    in    Pennsylvania   and    New 
Jersey,  often  remember  you  with  desires  for 
your  welfare  and  true  happiness,  and  that  the 
old  friendship  which  was  made  between  your 
fathers  and  ours,   may   still    be    maintained, 
and  may  ever  continue  between  your  and  our 
children  and  grandchildren  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another.  Then  it  will  always  be  pleas- 
ing to  us  to  hear  from,  and  to  see  one  another. 
"  Brethren  :  The  several  messages  received 
from  you  by  our  brother  Killbuck  and  Joseph 
Peepy  last  year,  and  the  year  before,  made 
deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  such  of  us 
as  were  present  when  they  were  delivered, 
and  have  often  since  excited  our  thoughts  of 


them.  We  in  our  answers  informed  yon,  we 
were  in  hopes  the  love  of  God,  through  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  would  engage 
and  constrain  some  of  the  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel to  visit  you  ;  and  until  such  should  be  thus 
sent  among  you,  we  desired  you  to  attend 
diligently  to  the  instructions  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  within  you,  by  which  you  may  come 
to  know  your  duty  to  God,  and  one  to  ano- 
ther. 

"  Brethren  :  We  are  all  of  us  unable  rightly 
to  obtain  this  saving  knowledge,  by  our  own 
wisdom  and  strength.  We  should  therefore 
humbly  and  diligently  wait  for  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  to  enlighten  our  minds,  and  to  give  us 
the  right  understanding,  by  which  we  may 
see  that  in  a  state  of  nature  we  are  weak, 
blinil  and  miserable,  and  can  never  come  to  a 
stale  of  true  happiness  without  a  Saviour  :  and 
if  we  receive  tliis  understanding  with  thank- 
ful hearts,  and  sincerely  desire  the  help  of 
Christ  our  Saviour,  He  will,  by  the  renewed 
working  of  his  good  Spirit,  instruct  us  more 
and  more. 

"Brethren:  The  ministers  of  Christ,  who 
are  really  led  by  his  Spirit,  and  faithfully  at- 
tend to  his  instructions,  may  be  useful,  and  a 
great  help  to  others,  by  informing  them  what 
they  have  tasted  and  felt  of  his  love  ;  and 
when  they  speak  from  the  constraints  of  that 
love,  are  often  instrumental  to  raise  the  feel- 
inir  sense  of  it  in  those  to  whom  they  speak  ; 
but  all  they  can  do,  or  should  desire  to  do,  is 
to  bring  men  to  Christ,  that  they  may  know 
and  feel  him  for  themselves,  as  He  is  gra- 
ciously manifesting  himself  by  his  S|)irit 
within  them  ;  for  that  which  is  to  be  known 
of  God  is  manifested  within,  and  without  this 
knowledge  no  outward  performance  of  any 
kind  will  work  out  their  salvation,  and  bring 
them  from  a  state  of  nature  to  a  state  of  grace, 
wherein  they  may  witness  salvation  through 
the  blood  of  Christ,  which  was  shed  for  the 
redemption  of  all  men.  We  fervently  desire 
you  may  come  truly  to  know  and  e.'^perience 
this,  every  one  of  you,  in,  and  for  yourselves, 
for  no  man  can  do  this  work  for  his  brother, 
nor  for  his  nearest  friend. 

"  Brethren  :  We  write  this  to  you  by  our 
beloved  Friend  Zebulon  Heston,  whose  mind 
being  influenced  with  the  love  of  Christ,  and 
constrained  thereby,  engages  him  to  go  and 
visit  you,  being  desirous,  though  an  old  man, 
to  see  you  before  he  dies,  and  to  express 
something  of  the  goodness  of  God,  which  he 
hath  known  to  preserve  him  from  his  youth 
to  this  day.  He  hath  approved  himself  a 
faithful  minister  of  Christ,  both  in  word  and 
doctrine,  and  in  life  and  conversation,  and  we 
hope  you  will  receive  him  as  our  true  friend 
and  brother.  As  the  journey  is  long,  he  is 
accompanied  by  our  friend  and  brother  John 
Parrish,  whose  love  to  you  is  so  great,  that 
he  is  willing  likewise  to  go  and  see  you.  We 
sincerely  desire  and  pray  that  they  may  be 
instrumental  to  do  you  good,  and  that  the 
blessing  of  God  may  attend  you  and  them, 
and  that  you  may  show  forth  to  them  that 
first  mark  of  the  disciple  of  Christ,  which  is 
true  love  one  to  another. 

"  Your  desire  of  having  some  religious  in- 
structors for  your  children  we  very  heartily 


approve  ;  and  as  you  have  been  before  inform- 
ed, whenever  we  can  find  any  rightly  quali- 
fied and  willing  to  undertake  the  service,  we 
intend  to  assist  and  encourage  them  in  it. 

"  The  letter  from  John  Papoonung  and  hia 
brethren  at  Welhick  Thuppick  was  lately 
sent  to  some  of  us  by  John  Etwein,  and  it  ia 
very  pleasing  to  us  to  hear  of  your  prosperity 
and  settlement  there,  the  increase  of  which 
we  sincerely  desire.  In  much  brotherly  love 
we  salute  you,  and  are  your  friends  and  breth- 
ren. 

"  Signed  at  a  meeting  of  Friends  appointed 

to  represent  our  Friends  in  Pennsylvania 

and    New  Jersey,   held   at  Philadelphia, 

the  Sth  day  of  the  Seventh  month,  1773. 

Is'l  Pemberton,  Anthony  Williams, 

Will'm  Brown,  Thomas  Hallowell, 

Anthony  Benezct,  Hezekiah  Williams, 


Isaac  Andrews,  David  Estaugh, 

John  Reynell,  John  Elliott,  jun'r, 

Joshua  Morris,  John  Jones, 

James  Pemberton,         Isaac  Parrish, 
John  Pemberton,  Joseph  Drinker, 

Abel  James,  Robert  Parrish, 

Owen  Jones,  Isaac  Gray, 

Samuel  Emien,  jr.,        Benjamin  Hooten, 
Jeremiah  Warder,         Charles  West." 
David  Bacon, 

The  governor  of  the  province  expre.ssed  his 
satisfaction  with  the  two  Friends  paying  the 
contemplated  visit,  and  they,  soon  after  the 
date  of  the  foregoing  paper,  commenced  the 
journey.  It  proved  to  be  satisfactory,  and 
they  made  grateful  acknowledgments  on  their 
return  of  their  preservation,  and  the  openness 
with  which  the  Indians  received  what  they 
had  to  say.  We  have  very  little  account  of 
their  labours  ;  one  passage  has,  however,  been 
preserved. 

A  meeting  was  held  by  them  at  Gekele- 
mukpcchiiik  (New-comer's  town,)  on  the  28lh 
of  Seventh  month.  After  the  religious  ser- 
vice of  the  meeting  was  over,  the  epistle  of 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  was  read  to  the 
natives  assembled.  After  a  suitable  pause. 
Captain  White  Eyes  rose  to  reply,  and  the 
following  is  given  as  the  substance  of  his 
speech. 

"  We  are  glad,  and  our  hearts  rejoice  to 
.see  our  brothers,  the  Quakers,  stand  speak- 
ing before  us.  What  you  have  said  we  be- 
lieve to  be  right,  and  we  heartily  join  in  with 
it.  Since  the  Saviour  came,  a  Lij;hl  into  the 
world,  there  has  been  a  great  stir  amongst 
the  people  about  religion.  Some  are  for  one 
way,  and  some  are  for  another.  We  have 
had  oflers  of  religion  [missionaries  to  teach 
them]  many  times,  but  would  not  accept  them 
until  we  should  see  our  brothers  the  Quakers, 
and  hear  what  they  would  say  to  us.  Now 
you  have  come  and  opened  the  road.  We 
liave  heard  what  you  have  said,  and  have  felt 
the  grace  that  was  in  your  hearts  conveyed  to 
us.  We  think  that  we  are  two  brothers,  the 
Quakers  and  Delawarcs,  brought  up  as  the 
children  of  one  man,  and  that  it  is  our  Sa- 
viour's will  we  should  be  of  one  religion.  Now 
you  have  come  and  opened  the  road,  we  e.\- 
pect  to  see  the  way  from  town  to  town,  to  the 
great  king  over  the  water.  The  king  will 
know  that  the  Quakers  and  Delawares  are  as 
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one  man,  and  have  one  religion.  We  are 
poor  and  weali,  not  able  to  judge  for  ourselves. 
When  we  think  of  our  children,  it  makes  us 
sorry.  We  hope  you  will  instruct  us  in  the 
right  way,  both  in  things  of  this  life,  and  of 
the  world  to  come.  What  we  have  said,  we 
hope  to  abide  by." 

Friends  at  Philadelphia,  after  listening  to 
the  report  of  Zebulon  Heston  and  John  Par- 
rish,  and  hearing  this  paper  read,  were  made 
olad  by  the  assurance  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  was  at  work  for  good  in  the  hearts  of 
these  Indians. 

To  return  to  Papoonung.  The  external 
afiairs  of  the  settlement  were  under  his  direc- 
tion, and  he  was  faithful  and  vigilant  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1775,  sickness  came 
upon  him,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  could  not 
expect  to  recover.  The  Lord,  whom  he  had 
long  served,  did  not  forsake  him,  but  blessed 
him  with  the  comforting  presence  of  his  Holy 
Spirit.  Redeemed  in  measure  from  the  cor- 
ru[)tions  of  nature,  before  he  had  heard  the 
name  of  Christ,  he  was  prepared  to  acknow- 
ledge that  name,  and  to  magnify  the  mercy 
which  brought  the  Lord  Jesus  to  suffer  for  us 
on  Blount  Calvary,  as  soon  as  the  precious 
doctrines  of  the  New  Testament  were  opened 
to  his  view.  He  passed  through  new  exer- 
cises, he  was  made  to  experience  renewed  hu- 
miliations, and  a  faith  in  his  Almighty  Sa- 
viour, unshaken  and  increasing,  he  manifested 
out  of  a  good  conversation  by  his  works.  Je- 
sus was  his  dependence  in  life,  and  his  com- 
fort and  consolation  in  death.  Loskiel  thus 
terminates  a  short  account  of  him  :  "During 
the  latter  period  of  his  life  he  was  remarka- 
bly cheerful,  and  in  his  last  illness  never  wish- 
ed to  recover,  but  longed  to  depart  and  see 
Jesus,  his  Lord  and  God,  face  to  face.  In 
this  blessed  hope  he  fell  liappily  asleep,  and 
his  end  was  edifying  to  all  present." 


To  prevent  Tticrustations  in  Boilers. — It  is 
said  that  the  introduction  of  vcgelablo  matter 
into  steam-boilers  prevents  incrustation,  and 
that  the  introduction  of  animal  substances 
produces  the  same  effect.  The  plan,  in  tlie 
latter  case,  is  to  put  within  the  boiler  some  re- 
fuse animal  matter,  such  as  damaged  sheep- 
skin, when  the  depositions  from  the  water  are 
thereby  prevented.  The  English  Artisan 
says,  "  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  explained."  Another  me- 
thod to  prevent  incrustations,  where  limestone 
water  is  used,  has  been  discovered  in  Louis- 
ville, K}'.,  which  is  to  introduce  clay  into  the 
boiler.  The  limestone  crust  is  said  to  be  ef- 
fectually avoided  in  this  way,  by  its  absorp- 
tion by  the  clay. — Late  paper. 


Yellotv  Butter. — Yellow  butler  in  winter 
is  made  by  putting  in  the  yolk  of  eggs  near 
the  termination  of  churning.  This  also  makes 
very  fme  and  sweet  butter.  It  has  hitlierlo 
been  kept  a  great  secret  by  many,  but  its 
great  value  requires  publicily.  In  many  plac- 
esit  is  usual  to  substitute  a  little  tinely-scraped 
carrot  for  the  egg. — Late  paper. 


ISABEL. 

BV   CHARLES  G.    EASTMAN. 

IIusli  I  her  face  is  chill, 
And  the  summer  blossom. 

Motionless  and  still 
Lielh  on  her  bosom. 

On  the  shroud  so  white. 

Like  snow  in  winter  weather, 
Her  marble  hands  unite 

Quietly  together. 

PIo\r  like  sleep,  the  spell, 
On  her  lids  that  tulleUi ! 

Wake,  sweet  Isabel ! 

Lo  I  the  morning  calleth  ! 

How  like  sleep  ! — 'tis  death. 
Sleep's  own  gentle  brother ; 

Heaven  holds  her  breath — 
Siie  is  with  her  mother  I 


White  Native  Strawherrtj. — A.  Goodwin, 
Ashfield,  Mass.,  describes  a  kind  of  strawber- 
ry, which  he  thinks  is  a  native  of  the  Berk- 
shire hills.  He  says  :  "  It  is  larger  than  the 
common  field  strawberry,  very  hardy,  and 
yields  a  great  quantity  of  fruit,  producing  in 
succession  three  or  four  weeks.  When  ripe, 
it  is  of  a  yellowish  white,  contrasting  beauti- 
fully with  the  red  strawberry.  It  has  a  fine 
flavour,  and  when  picked  cleaves  from  the 
hull. — Albany  Cultivator. 
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TWELFTH  MONTH,  14,  1844. 


The  Ottawa  Indians  last  summer  suffered 
severely  from  a  great  freshet,  which  left 
tliem  in  a  very  stripped  condition.  The  citi- 
zens of  Cincinnati  (O.)  raised  contributions  for 
their  relief,  which  salely  arrived  without  any 
charge  to  the  natives  for  freight.  The  value 
of  the  contributions  was  said  to  be  about  thir- 
teen hundred  dollars.  The  Cincinnati  Ga- 
zette contains  the  following  translation  of  the 
Ottawa's  acknowledgment  for  this  seasonable 
and  Christian  manifestation  of  sympathy.  It 
will  not  be  long,  apparently,  before  the  In- 
dians will  live  only  in  the  history  of  their 
wrongs  ;  but  will  there  not  be  an  inquisition 
for  their  blood  ? 

Ottawa  countnj,  Oct.  18,1844. 
Our  Brethren  and  Sisters,  whom  we  love,  of 

Cincinnati : 

We  feel  truly  grateful  that  you  have  re- 
sponded to  our  appeal  of  last  summer  ;  and 
have  pitied  us  while  we  are  poor.  When  we 
tirst  heard  that  your  donations  had  arrived  at 
the  Westport  landing,  we  felt  almost  fright- 
ened, especially  when  we  heard  of  the  great 
amount  which  had  arrived,  which  far  exceed- 
ed our  anlici|>alions.  Wo  wondered  at  your 
liberality,  and  said  to  each  other,  "  We  have 
robbed  our  brethren  and  sisters  of  their  ne- 
cessaries." But  when  we  reflected  that  we 
had  not  named  any  certain  amount,  we  con- 
cluded that  what  you  had  done  was  only  an 
act  of  j)ure  charily-  NV'e  have  just  now  re- 
ceived and  divided  among  ourselves  your  con- 
tributions, and  we  now  fuel  full  of  gratitude  to 


you.  Every  thing  has  arrived  which  was 
shipped  for  us  at  Cincinnati,  according  to 
your  letters,  except  ten  chairs.  When  we 
first  saw  the  articles  opened,  our  thanks  were 
directed  strongly  towards  you,  but  still  more 
strongly  to  our  Great  Father  above.  We  felt 
that  He  had  pitied  us— that  He  had  employed 
you,  his  children,  as  His  instruments  in  send- 
ing to  us  what  we  so  much  needed.  We  con- 
tinue to  feel  so.  Our  gratitude  does  not  at 
all  abate.  If  indeed  we  are  God's  children, 
we  think  your  liberality  will  not  pass  unre- 
warded. 

There  is  still  one  favour,  dear  brethren  and 
sisters,  which  we  wish  to  ask  of  you.  Our 
eyes  have  lately  been  opened,  so  that  we  can 
see  how  poor  and  weak,  and  wicked  we  are. 
We  think  we  have,  by  the  grace  of  God,  been 
initiated  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ:  but  we 
are  very  weak,  and  full  of  sin.  We  beg  ol 
you  that  you  would  pray  much  to  God  that  he 
would  enable  us  to  persevere  in  His  ways, 
until  he  shall  call  for  us  by  death.  We  hope 
to  see  you  soon  in  our  Father's  house  above, 
where  we  will  no  more  be  poor,  where  we  will 
be  happy  forever,  and  where  we  will  remem- 
ber how  good  the  Lord  was  to  us  while  on 
earth.  This  is  all  we  have  to  say  to  you  now, 
beloved  brethren  and  sisters. 

[Signed  by  eighteen  members  of  the  Ottawa 
nation.] 

Philadelphia  Poclet  Almanac  for  the  year 
1845,  containing  the  times  of  the  rising, 
setting,  and  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon — 
astronomical  calculations  for  the  meridian 
of  Philadelphia,  with  many  vseful  tables 
of  interest,  equation  of  payments,  c^-c. —  To 
be  continued  annualh/.  Philadelphia  :  Pub- 
lished by  H.  Longstrelh,  No.  347  Market 
street.  Price  65  cents. 
This  will  supply   a   need  indispensable  to 

many. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing's Committee  on  Education,  w  ill  be  held  at 
3  o'clock,  r.  M.,  on  the  third  Sixth-day  of  the 
Twelfth  month,  (the  20lh  instant,)  at  the 
committee-room  in  Mulberry  street. 

Daniel  B.  Smith,  Clerk. 

Twelfth  month,  1844. 


Died,  on  the  27th  of  Eleventh  month  last,  in  the  48th 
year  of  her  age,  Carolihe,  wife  of  Stephen  Bccdc,  of 
Sandwich,  New  Hampshire,  and  daughter  of  Richard 
and  Abigail  Dame,  late  of  Rochester  in  said  state,  after 
an  illness  of  several  years  duration.  She  was  a  useful 
member  of  Sandwich  .Monthly  Jlecting  of  Friends;  and 
she  exemplified  in  her  life  how  lovely  is  genuine  and 
unpretending  humility,  and  in  her  death  how  peaceful 
may  be  the  close  of  one  whose  reliance  for  preparation 
lo  meet  the  solemn  event,  has  been  placed  on  a  nurciful 
Saviour.  She  gave  evidence  of  a  well-grounded  hope, 
and  of  having  been  favoured  to  fuel  an  assurance  of  ac- 
ceptance into  the  mansions  of  bliss.  Slic  suffered  com- 
paratively little  severe  pain  during  her  long  illness,  and 
at  last  death  had  no  sting. 
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fruit-trees,  nor  do  any  mischief  to  cattle,  only 


For  "The  Friend." 
THE  LAND  OF  ISRAEL. 

(Conlinuod  from  page  92.) 

"  We  now  come  to  the  time  when  woes, 
denounced  by  that  very  name  in  tlie  [Scrip- 
tures], fell  upon  apostate  Christendom,  or  on 
those  who  had  fallen  array  from  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints.  For  on  such 
alone  those  woes  could  fall,  which  were  to 
touch  only  those  men  who  had  not  the  seal  of 
God  upon  their  foreheads.  (Rev.  ix.  4.) 

"When  Goths,  and  Vandals,  and  Huns, 
had  long  desolated  Italy,  and  a  '  barbaric 
king'  reigned  over  it,  Syria  continued  to  be 
one  of  the  fairest  provinces,  or  tributary  king- 
doms of  the  lower  empire  ;  and  some  of  its 
regions  ranked  among  the  most  populous,  and 
some  of  its  cities  among  the  most  princely  in 
the  world. 

"  The  Saracens  formed  the  first  woe, — not 
the  last, — that  came  on  idolatrous  Christen- 
dom.    On  their  invasion  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, Jerusalem   was   rather  to  be  o-juefj  tmto 
the  Gentiles,  than  rescued  from  them.     Ages 
were  thereafter  to  intervene   before  the  land 
should  reach  the  last  degree  of  predicted  des- 
olation.    The  judgments  of  the  Lord  were  to 
be  executed  in  it  on  those  who  had  anew  pro- 
faned  it   by  their  idolatries.     But  while  this 
charge  was  given  to  the  Saracens,  which,  as 
all  students  of  propliecy  well  know,  they  fail- 
ed not  to  execute,  a  prohibition  was  simulta- 
neously written  in  the  book  of  the  Lord,  and 
as  simultaneously  issued  in  the  appointed  time, 
against  laying  the  land  desolate  ;  and  stripped 
as   it   would  finally  be,  like  an  oak  that   had 
cast  its  leaves,  not  a  tree  or  green  thing  was 
then   to   be   hurt.     It  was  commanded   them 
that  they  should  not  hurt  the  grass  of  the 
earth,  neither  any  green  thing,  neither  any 
tree  ;  but  only  those  men  that  had  not  the  seal 
of  God  on  their  foreheads.  (Rev.  ix.  4.)  The 
unconscious  '  commander  of  the  faithful'  thus 
issued    his    instructions   accordingly    to    the 
chiefs  of  the  Syrian  army.     '  VVhen  you  fight 
the  battles  of  the  Lord,  acquit  yourselves  like 
men,  without  turning  your  backs;  but  let  not 
your  victory  be  stained  with  the  blood  of  wo- 
men and  children.     Destroy    no    palm-trees, 
nor   burn  any  fields   of  corn.     Cut  down  no 


such  as  you  kill  to  eal.  When  you  make  any 
covenant  or  article,  stand  to  it,  and  be  as  good 
as  your  word.  As  you  go  on,  you  will  find 
some  religious  persons  who  live  retired  in  mo- 
nasteries,— let  them  alone,  and  neither  kill 
them,  nor  destroy  their  monasteries  ;  and  you 
will  find  another  sort  of  people  that  belong  to 
the  synagogue  of  Satan,  who  have  shorn 
crowns;  be  sure  you  cleave  their  skulls,  and 
give  them  no  quarter  till  they  either  turn 
Mahometans  or  pay  tribute.'  (Gibbon's  Hist. 
vol.  ix.) 

"  '  The  rapacious  tribes  of  the  desert'  made 
Syria  their  own,  and  richly  was  their  con- 
quest rewarded.'  Notwithstanding  '  the  slow 
ravages  of  despotism  and  superstition,'  and  its 
subjugation  to  the  Persians,  to  whom  for  four- 
teen years  it  had  been  given  for  a  prey,  till 
reconquered  by  Heraclius,  Syria  could  still 
boast  of  its  numerous  cities;  and  its  fertile 
soil  sustained  a  vast  population.  Five  thou- 
sand ass-loads  (proverbially  great)  of  figs  and 
olives,  necessarily  the  produce  of  a  single 
year,  gave  proof,  as  part  of  the  tax  imposed 
upon  one  city,  that  the  combined  excellence 
of  climate  and  soil  were  not  then  lost  upon 
man  ;  and  that  the  circumjacent  region  might 
lay  claim  to  be  a  portion  of  a  land,  where  eve- 
ry man  might  sit  under  his  own  fig-tree,  and 
the  lords  of  which,  in  the  expressive  language 
of  Scripture,  might  'dip  their  feet  in  oil.' 
Edifices  of  Saracenic  structure,  scattered  over 
Syria,  show  that  these  invaders,  like  the  Ro- 
mans, sought  to  perpetuate  their  conquest,  and 
made  it  tlieir  work  to  build,  rather  than  to 
destroy.  But  these  were  chiefly  mosques  or 
castles,  the  former  displacing  churches,  the 
latter  for  repressing  the  inhabitants,  as  well 
as  resisting  foreign  foes.  '  The  tribute,  the 
Koran,  or  the  sword,'  were  not  the  heralds  of 
prosperity  and  peace.  Syria  faded  rather 
than  flourished  under  the  dominion  of  those 
'  hordes  of  fanaticsthat  issued  from  the  desert,' 
and  whose  office  it  was  to  torment  rather  than 
to  destroy. 

"  The  promised  land  was  to  be  given  onU' 
for  a  limited  period  to  any  alien  race,  while 
its  ancient  inhabitants  were  scattered  abroad. 
The  Arabs,  like  the  Romans,  claimed  it  by 
right  of  conquest  as  their  own.  But  though 
they  appointed  the  land,  which  the  Lord  call- 
ed His,  into  their  possession  with  the  joy  of  all 
their  heart,  and  shall  still  strive  to  regain  or 
retain  it,  as  they  first  won  it,  by  the  sword  ; 
and  though  they  said,  while  the  stronghold  of 
Zion  was  in  their  hands,  and  Saracen  fortres- 
ses towered  throughout  the  land  on  the  heights 
of  Israel,  even  the  high  places  are  ours  in 
possession,  yet  they  were  there  only  to  exe- 
cute judgments,  as  the  temporary  tenants  of  a 
land  that  was  not  theirs.     Their  possession  of 


it  was  not  unchallenged  or  undisturbed.  Af- 
ter its  subjugation  to  them,  Judea  '  ceased  not 
to  be  the  scene  of  grand  revolutions.'  The 
victors  becoming  successively  the  vanquished, 
it  was  in  after  ages  the  contested  territory  of 
Saracens,  Persians,  Turks,  Egyptians,  andFa- 
timites,  till,  in  still  more  bloody  warfare  be- 
tween Christians  and  Mahometans,  it  became, 
as  descriliod  by  Gibbon,  '  the  theatre  of  na- 
tions,' where  the  tragedy  of  the  crusades  was 
enacted, — the  battle-field  of  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa.  The  land  which  men  called  Chris- 
tians  sought  to  redeem,  by  a  frenzy  that  match- 
ed the  fierce  fanaticism  of  Moslems,  was 
thereby  smitten  with  another  curse." 

The  Fourth  chapter  gives  a  "  Sketch  of  the 
History  of  Syria  in  the  middle  ages,"  and  the 
Fifth,  the  state  of  that  country  in  the  same 
period.  The  Sixth  chapter  is  on  the  progres- 
sive desolation  of  Syria.  The  Seventh  gives 
a  survey  of  the  ruins  in  Moab  and  Amnion. 
The  Eighth,  of  those  in  Gilead,  Bashan, 
d;c. 

Chapter  Nine  treats  "  Of  the  natural  ferli- 
ity  of  the  countries  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and 
of  the  Jordan. 

"  To  break  in  a  little  upon  the  sad  and  mo- 
notonous description  of  desolate  or  deserted 
cities,  it  may  be  well,  before  passing  that 
river,  which  was  consecrated  more  by  the 
baptism  of  Jesus,  than  by  the  miraculous  pas- 
sage of  the  Israelites,  even  though  it  dared 
noT  then  to  wet  the  soles  of  their  feet, — to 
look  on  the  country  beyond  Jordan,  in  order 
to  see  if  there  be  any  lingering  beauty  there, 
even  a  faint  trace  of  what  the  land  of  Gilead 
and  of  Bashan  was, — or  if  there  be  yet  any 
substance  in  it,  sufiicient,  as  of  old,  to  sustain 
many  of  the  thousands  of  Israel. 

"In  vain,  in  the  highest  sense,  would  wa 
look  for  balm  in  Gilead  or  fruit  in  Bashan, 
while  yet  there  is  no  physician  there,  and 
while  the  covenanted  arid  only  rightful  inher- 
itors of  the  land  are  yet  wanderers  throughout 
the  world,  as  the  inhabitants  of  their  own  land 
are  wandering  in  their  patrimonial  territories. 
But  anticipating  the  time  when  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel  shall  fulfil  his  word,  and  bring  his 
people  to  the  land  of  Gilead  and  Bashan,  and 
feed  them  there,  and  their  soul  shall  there  be 
satisfied,  we  rnay  interrogate  the  land,  by 
another  category  than  that  of  Volncy,  and 
ask,  whether,  while  many  cities  might  be 
raised  from  their  ruins,  and  others  be  rciiaircd 
to  dwell  in,  it  could  repay  cultivation  now, 
and  yield  such  fruit  to  Israel,  as  to  merit  at 
last  the  choice  which  at  first  was  made  of  it. 

"  In  the  sneering  language  of  Voltairo,  it 
might  be  accounted  '  a  goodly  land'  by  those 
who  had  wandered  forty  years  in  the  wilder- 
ness !  And  were  the  question  now  put  to 
kindred  scoffers,  they  might  say  that  any  land, 
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however  poorly  enriched  vvilh  nature's  boun- 
ties, might  be  tlie  welcome  asylum  of  a  hap- 
less race,  who  for  many  ages  have  had  no  land 
to  dwell  in  as  their  own,  and  who  have  wan- 
dered, generation  afier  generation,  without 
finding  a  place  whereon  to  rest  the  sole  of 
their  feet. 

"  But  it  is  not  thus  that  our  interrogatory  is 
put.  Our  enemies  being  judges,  we  would 
raise  the  question,  whether,  when  looked  at 
again,  that  portion  of  Israel's  inheritance  over 
which  we  have  glanced,  is  not  capable  of  be- 
ing what  the  prophetic  Scriptures  have  de- 
clared that  it  shall  be, — no  mean  or  despica- 
ble portion  of  a  '  goodly  heritage,'  and  '  ever- 
lasting possession'  worthy  of  being  esteemed 
'  the  glory  of  all  lands.' 

"In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
appeals  could  not  be  made  to  existing  facts; 
and  Christians  held  the  problem  unresolved, 
if  not  unresolveable,  how  a  land,  long  reckon- 
ed as  a  desert,  and  a  blank  in  every  modern 
map,  could  have  sustained  the  multitudinous 
cities  and  towns,  which,  according  to  the  his- 
torical Scriptures,  were  once  planted  there. 
The  increase  of  knowledge  (Dan.  xii.  4.)  has 
caused  the  mystery  to  cease,  and  to  the  lack 
of  that  alone  can  it  owe  its  unduly  protracted 
existence.  Rather  than  that  the  land  should 
have  been  plenteously  tenanted  in  ancient 
times,  where  the  most  ancient  towns  assured- 
ly on  the  face  of  all  the  earth  are  still  stand- 
ing, and  have  in  many  instances  the  seeming 
freshness  of  novelty  in  the  tinge  which  age 
has  given  them,  the  wonder  might  reasonably 
arise,  how  many  cities  should  tlius  be  desolate 
without  man;  and  how  hundreds  of  houses, 
that  give  good  promise  of  lasting  for  ages, 
should,  in  town  neighbouring  with  town,  be 
left  without  man,  without  possessors,  without 
claimants,  without  tenants,  or  any  to  dwell 
therein,  while  wandering  herdsmen  around 
them  have  no  better  shelter  than  a  tent,  while 
many  walls,  and  gates,  and  bars  in  Bashanare 
as  strong  as  ever,  and  the  palaces,  and  tem- 
ples, and  castles  of  Ammon  are  a  stable  for 
camels,  and  a  couching  place  for  flocks. 

"  These  facts  are  not  without  an  assignable 
reason  ;  for  the  manner  in  which  God  has 
wrought  out  his  judgments  may  be  seen. 
The  mode  in  which  his  promised  blessing  to 
Israel  shall  be  accomplislied,  is  yet,  save  as 
revealed,  a  mystery  to  man.  But  the  fact  that 
that  these  lands  did  sustain  such  numerous  ci- 
ties, is  not  less  clear  than  that  it  could  still  sus- 
tain them  again,  were  I  lie  tenantless  dwellings 
crowded  with  inliabilanis,  and  all  the  cities 
raised  from  their  foundations,  and  peopled 
anew,  withoKt  walls,  hecavse  of  the  miilfiti/de 
of  men, — even  as  the  Israelites  shall  dweU  in 
them  on  their  return. 

"  On  the  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  Cap- 
tains Irby  and  Mangles,  passing  by  a  route 
previously  untrodden  by  any  modern  traveller, 
except  perhaps  Seetzen,  entered  into  a  very 
protlily-wooiled  country,  with  high  rushes, 
and  marshes  ;  on  their  advancing  farther,  the 
variety  of  bushes  and  wild  plants  became  very 
great;  some  of  the  latter  being  rare,  and  of 
remarkable  appearance,  presenting  a  fine  field 
for  the  botanist.  Among  the  trees  and  plants 
were  various  species  of  the  acacia,  the  dwarf 


mimosa,  the  doom,  the  tamarisk,  a  plant  they 
had  seen  in  Nubia  called  the  oscar,  the  wild 
cotton  plant,  amongst  an  infinity  of  others, 
that  they  knew  neither  how  to  name  nor  de- 
scribe. The  banks  of  the  river  El  Dara, 
which  waters  a  beautiful  shady  ravine,  were 
covered  in  profusion  with  the  palm,  acacia, 
aspen,  and  oleander  in  full  flower  and  beauty. 
As  they  advanced  towards  Kerek,  they  found 
themselves  in  corn  fields,  with  cattle  grazing 
in  the  valley  through  which  the  river  Souf 
Saffa  runs  towards  the  Dead  Sea  ;  the  ancient 
mill-courses  are  still  to  be  seen,  but  the  river 
itself  was  hid  by  the  richness  of  the  vegeta- 
tion on  its  banks,  especially  the  purple  olean- 
der, in  full  blossom.  In  the  narrow  valley  at 
the  foot  of  the  castle  hill  of  Kerek,  there  runs 
a  stream  with  a  narrow  line  of  gardens  on  its 
banks,  in  which  they  observed  olives,  pome- 
granates, and  figs,  with  some  vegetables. 
Southward  of  Kerek  they  ascended  into  a 
country  of  downs,  with  verdure  so  close  as  to 
appear  almost  turf,  and  with  corn  fields  at 
intervals.  In  short,  the  whole  of  the  plains 
in  this  quarter,  now  so  deserted,  are  capable 
of  rich  cultivation. 

"  Ghoeyr,  immediately  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  is  famous  for  the  excellent  pasturage 
produced  by  its  numerous  springs  ;  and  it  has, 
in  consequence,  become  a  favourite  place  of 
encampment  for  all  the  Bedouins  of  Djebal 
and  Shera.  The  borders  of  the  rivulets  are 
overgrown  with  defle  and  the  shrub  rethem. 
The  extensive  plain  near  Kara  consists  of  a 
fertile  soil.  The  broad  valley  called  El  Bek- 
ka  is  extremely  fertile,  and  is  (was)  in  part 
cultivated  by  the  people  of  Szalt  and  the  Arabs 
of  the  Belka.  The  Bedouins,  from  the  supe- 
riority of  its  pasturage,  have  this  saying, 
'  thou  canst  not  find  a  country  like  the  Belka.' 
The  beef  and  mutton  of  this  district  are  pre- 
ferable to  those  of  all  others.  The  herds  of 
cows,  sheep,  and  goats  of  the  Arabs  of  the 
Belka  are  large  ;  and  wherever  they  have  the 
prospect  of  being  able  to  secure  the  harvest 
against  the  incursions  of  enemies,  they  culti- 
vate patches  of  the  best  soil  in  their  territory. 
The  rivulet  of  Mayn  flows  through  a  wood  of 
dofle  trees,  which  form  a  canopy  over  the  riv- 
ulet impenetrable  to  the  meridian  sun.  The 
red  flowers  of  these  trees  reflected  in  the  wa- 
ter, .gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  bed  of  roses, 
(See.  (Burckhardt.)  '  From  Jerash  to  Ammon,' 
says  Lord  Lindsay,  '  the  whole  country  is  one 
pasturage,  overspread  with  the  flocks  and 
herds  of  the  Bedouins.' 

"The  following  testimony  of — Bucking- 
ham, concerning  that  countr}'  in  general,  be- 
ing highly  valuable,  is  extracted  at  length. 
'  We  had  now  arrived  at  a  very  elevated  part 
of  the  plain,  which  had  continued  fertile 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  distance  that  we 
had  yet  come  from  Ammon  to  this  place,  and 
were  still  gradually  rising  as  wo  proceeded 
on,  when  we  came  to  an  elevation  from  which 
a  near  view  opened  before  us  to  the  south-east, 
in  the  direction  in  which  we  were  travelling. 
This  view  presented  to  us,  on  a  little  lower 
level,  a  still  more  extensive  tract  of  continued 
plain,  than  that  over  which  wo  litid  already 
passed.  Throughout  its  whole  extent  were 
seen  ruined  towns  in  every  direction,  both  bo- 


fore,  behind,  and  on  every  side  of  us,  general- 
ly seated  on  small  eminences  ;  all  at  a  short 
distance  from  each  other  ;  and  all,  as  far  as 
we  had  3'et  seen,  bearing  evident  marks  of 
former  opulence  and  consideration.  There 
was  not  a  tree  in  sight  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  but  my  guide,  who  had  been  over  eve- 
ry part  of  it,  assured  me  that  the  whole  of  the 
plain  was  covered  with  the  finest  soil,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  made  the  most  productive  corn 
land  in  the  world.  It  is  true  that,  for  a  space 
of  more  than  thirty  miles,  there  did  not  ap- 
pear to  me  a  single  interruption  of  hill,  rock, 
or  wood,  to  impede  immediate  tillage;  and  it 
is  certain,  that  the  great  plain  Esdraelon,  so 
justly  celebrated  for  its  extent  and  fertilit)',  is 
inferior  in  both  to  this  plain  of  Belkah,  for  so 
the  whole  country  is  called,  from  the  moun- 
tain of  that  name,  the  Pisgah  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Like  Esdraelon,  it  appears  also  to 
have  been  once  the  seat  of  an  active  and  nu- 
merous population.'  (Buckingham.) 

"  The  mountainous  ranges  on  both  sides  of 
the  Labbok,  which  divides  Gilead,  still  seem 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  beauty. 

"  Before  reaching  Azalt  from  the  south, 
captains  Irby  and  Mangles  passed  through  a 
richly  wooded  and  picturesque  country.  Near 
to  Jerash  they  entered  a  very  picturesque 
country  most  beautifully  varied  with  hanging 
woods;  mostly  of  the  Vallonia  oak,  laurestu- 
nus,  cedon,  common  arbutus,  arbutus  andrach- 
ne,  &c.,  the  latter  in  some  instances  was  near- 
ly six  feet  in  circumference  ;  at  times  the 
grounds  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  noble 
park;  in  short,  nothing  could  exceed  the 
beauty  of  this  day's  ride;  there  were  some 
spots  cultivated  with  corn.  As  we  advanced, 
the  wood  became  more  thick;  and  at  dark  we 
stopped  at  a  small  open  space  covered  with 
high  grass  and  weeds. 

"  There  is  such  a  diversity  in  the  elevation 
of  the  plains  of  Syria,  that,  while  that  of  the 
Jordan  is  remarkably  low,  others  may  be  ap- 
propriately designated  as  table  land. 

"  After  passing  the  Jordan,  Buckingham 
ascended  to  one  plain  after  another;  and  00 
ascending  Jebel  Azalt,  he  described  it  as  '  a 
fine  fertile  plain,  with  undulations  here  and 
there,  a  rich  green  turf,  abundance  of  wood, 
and  pines  nodding  on  the  surrounding  emi- 
nences.' From  hence  he  enjoyed  a  magnifi- 
cent view,  as  beautiful  in  many  of  its  features 
as  it  was  grand  in  the  whole  ;  and  extending 
in  every  direction  as  far  as  the  range  of  vi- 
sion. 

"  In  describing  his  journey  through  the 
mountains  of  Gilead,  he  thus  writes  :  '  We 
had  no  sooner  passed  the  summit  of  the  se- 
cond ranee,  going  down  a  short  distance  on 
its  eastern  side  bj-  a  very  gentle  descent,  than 
we  found  ourselves  on  plains  of  nearly  as  high 
a  level  as  the  mountains  or  the  hills  them- 
selves, and  certaiidy  eight  hundred  feet  at 
least  above  the  stream  of  the  Jordan.  The 
character  of  the  country,  too,  was  quite  diffe- 
rent from  anvlhing  that  I  had  seen  in  Pales- 
tine, from  my  first  landing  at  Soor  to  the 
present  moment.  We  were  now  in  a  land  of 
extraordinary  richness,  abounding  with  the 
most  beautiful  prospects,  clothed  with  thick 
forests,  varied  with  verdant  slopes,  and  posses- 
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sing  extensive  plains  of  a  fine  red  soil,  now 
covered  with  thistles  as  the  best  proof  of  its 
fertility,  and  yielding  in  nothing  to  the  cele- 
brated plains  of  Zebulon  and  Esdraelon,  in 
Galilee  and  Samaria. 

"  '  We  continued  our  way  to  the  north-east, 
through  a  country,  the  beauty  of  which  so 
surprised  us,  that  we  often  asked  each  other 
what  were  our  sensations  ;  as  if  to  ascertain 
the  reality  of  what  we  saw,  and  persuade  each 
other  by  mutual  confessions  of  our  delight, 
that  the  picture  before  us  was  not  an  optical 
illusion.  The  landscape  alone,  which  varied 
at  every  turn,  and  gave  us  new  beauties  from 
every  different  point  of  view,  was,  of  itself, 
worth  all  the  pains  of  an  excursion  to  the  east- 
ward of  Jordan  to  obtain  a  sight  of;  and  the 
park-like  scenes  that  sometimes  softened  the 
romantic  wildness  of  the  general  character  as 
a  whole,  reminded  us  of  similar  spots  in  less 
neglected  lands.'  (Buckingham's  Travels.) 

"  The  first  part  of  our  route,  (from  Souf  to 
Oom-Keis,)  says  Robinson,  '  for  nearly  an 
hour  and  a  half,  lay  through  a  thick  forest  of 
very  fine  oak  trees.  Under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances, nothing  could  be  more  agreeable 
than  our  ride  through  it,  but  it  was  notorious 
for  giving  shelter  to  ill-disposed  persons.  The 
country  we  passed  through  this  day  was  of 
the  most  beautiful  description,  being  slightly 
undulated,  the  crests  and  sides  of  the  hills 
clothed  with  the  most  magnificent  oaks,  for 
which  this  district,  the  ancient  Bashan,  is  still, 
as  of  old,  justly  celebrated.  But  for  my  tur- 
baned  companions,  and  the  absence  of  detach- 
ed villas,  I  could  frequently  have  thought  my- 
self in  Europe.  At  sunset  we  arrived  at  Fa- 
vur,  where  we  supped  in  the  sheik's  house, 
the  inhabitants  being  all  Musselmen.  They 
seemed  ill-disposed  towards  us,  were  suspi- 
cious and  disobliging.  The  place  where  we 
passed  the  nighl  was  a  large  excavated  cav- 
ern, dark  and  dirty,  and  more  like  a  den  of 
thieves  than  the  dwellings  of  civilized  peo- 
ple.' 

[Remainder  nest  week.] 

Extract  from  Samuel  ScotCs  Diary. 

"  Ninth  month  1st,  1785. — A  pretty  quiet 
day,  but  spent  very  negligently  in  respect  to 
reading  in  (he  Scriptures,  or  other  good  books, 
for  edification  and  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness ;  although  I  found  leisure  time  to  re-pe- 
ruse the  trials  of  the  rioters  in  Southwark,  for 
amusement." 

If  I  were  not  penetrated  with  a  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  and  the  reality  of 
my  own  experience,  I  should  be  confounded 
on  all  sides — from  within  and  without — in  the 
world  and  in  the  church. — Cecil. 

Glazing. — As  it  is  often  of  importance  to 
glaziers  and  others  to  remove  glass  from 
frames  without  breaking  it,  they  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  a  very  strong  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  or  caustic  soda,  applied  round  the 
panes  for  a  few  hours,  by  laying  upon  them 
an  old  rag  dipped  in  the  solution,  will  have 
the  desired  effect. — Late  paper. 


For  "The  Friend." 
ESSAYS    ON     VENTILATION. 

No.  1. 

Breathe  not  llie  turbid,  cloiie-tmprison'd  air 
That  troiii  a  thousand  lungs  rcclts  back  to  thine, 
Salad  with  exlulalions  rank  and  fell; 
For  these  inlialed,  relax  tlie  solid  (rame, 
And  may  corrode  those  tender  cells  that  draw 
The  vital  air,  in  vain  with  unctuous  rills 
Bedew'd  ;  or,  by  the  drunken  tubes  tliat  yawn 
In  countless  pores  o'er  all  the  pervious  skin 
linbib'd,  may  poison  the  balsamic  blood, 
And  rouse  the  heart  to  every  fever's  rage. 

Aunstrong.* 

In  No.  29  of  the  last  volume  of  "  The 
Friend,"  I  gave  some  reason  to  expect  that 
the  subject  of  ventilation  would  be  resumed  in 
a  lulure  essay, — in  order  to  enter  more  fully 
into  an  examination  of  the  causes  which  ren- 
der the  air  of  occupied  apartments  impure,  of 
the  injurious  efiecis  of  such  air  on  the  system, 
and  of  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  removed 
from  our  presence  :  and  although  tlie  remarks 
which  I  have  already  furnished  have  occupied 
considerable  space,  yet  the  subject  is  of  so 
much  real  importance,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  generally  neglected,  and  so  little  under- 
stood, that  some  additional  observations  there- 
on may  properly  occupy  a  few  pages  of  "  The 
Friend." 

The  remarks  in  my  former  essay  were  con- 
fined to  the  ventilation  of  meeting  and  school 
houses  ;  but  those  which  follow  are  intended 
to  apply  to  buildings  in  general.  Dwellings, 
factories  and  stores,  it  is  true,  are  commonly 
not  so  crowded  as  meeting-houses,  but,  being 
occupied  so  much  longer,  the  proper  ventila- 
tion of  them  is,  perhaps,  more  important.  Not 
that  the  air  of  our  dwellings  and  places  of  bu- 
siness becomes  so  impure  as  the  atmosphere 
of  meeting-houses,  but  that  the  almost  coiitin- 
val  breathing  of  air  only  moderately  impure, 
has  probably  a  more  injurious  and  permanent 
effect  on  the  system,  than  an  occasional  semi- 
suffocation  of  an  hour  or  two's  duration,  in  a 
crowded,  ill-ventilaled  meeting-house;  just  as 
living  continually  in  a  damp  atmosphere  is 
more  hurtful  than  an  occasional  exposure  to  a 
heavy  shower  of  rain. 

The  subjeotof  these  essays  naturally  divides 
itself  into  three  parts,  as  indicated  above,  each 
of  which  will  be  treated  of  in  a  separate  num- 
ber. The  remarks  in  the  present  essay  will 
therefore  be 

On  the  Cavses  xvhicli  Render  the  Air  of  Oc- 
cupied Apartments  Impure. 

The  vitiation  of  the  air  of  occupied  apart- 
ments, proceeds  from  several  sources. —  1st, 
Respiration  ;  2nd,  Perspiration  ;  3rd,  The 
combustion  of  gas,  oil,  &c.,  for  the  purposes 
of  lighting  ;  4lh,  The  discharge  of  smoke,  gas 
of  various  kinds,  and  other  injurious  products 
into  apartments  furnished  with  defective  chim- 
neys :  .5th,  Exhalations  from  furniture  and 
paint;  6lh,  Exhalations  from  cellars  and 
drains;  7th,  Dust,  and  other  mechanical  im- 
purities; 8th,  The  emission  of  impurities  in 
many  of  the  operations  of  the  arts  and  manu- 
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factures.  Add  to  these,  that  the  air  with 
which  many  buildings  is  supplied,  is  more  or 
less  contaminated  previously  to  its  entering. 

Respiration  is  the  alternate  inspiration  and 
expiration  of  air.  It  has  been  termed  the 
"  ventilation  of  the  blood,"  being  the  principal 
means  by  which  the  impurities  generated  in 
that  fluid  are  removed  from  the  system.  The 
air  taken  into  the  lungs  in  the  process  of  re- 
spiration, is  deprived  of  a  portion  of  its  oxy- 
gen, (the  vital  princijile  of  air,)  receiving  in 
return  about  an  equal  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid.  It  also  receives  from  the  lungs  and  air 
passages  a  large  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour, 
together  with  a  portion  of  animal  matter.  The 
quantity  of  this  last  is  but  small,  yet  sufiicient, 
according  to  Chaussier,  to  give  to  respired 
air  a  putrid  odour  when  kept  in  a  close  vessel 
exposed  to  an  elevated  temperature.  The 
proportions  of  the  several  impurities  contained 
in  respired  air,  varies  according  to  the  consti- 
tution and  temperament  of  the  individual,  his 
habits  and  mode  of  life,  his  condition  at  the 
time  as  to  health,  excitement,  &c.,  the  amount 
of  exercise  previously  taken,  the  manner  of 
breathing,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  lime 
of  day. 

The  quantity  of  air  exhaled  from  the  lungs 
at  each  expiration  has  been  very  variously  es- 
timated, according  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
experiments  for  ascertaining  the  point,  have 
been  conducted.  To  assist  in  coming  to  a 
conclusion  on  this  subject,  I  have  tried  nume- 
rous experiments  on  respiration,  being  parti- 
cularly careful  that  the  breathing  should  be  as 
free,  and  as  nearly  natural  as  possible.  From 
a  comparison  of  the  results  of  these  experi- 
ments with  the  statements  of  different  authors, 
both  as  to  the  quantity  of  air  respired,  and  the 
amount  of  carbon  thrown  off' from  the  system, 
I  can  venture  to  state  as  probably  not  far 
from  the  truth,  {\\a.{,  on  nn  average,  tu-enty-two 
cubic  inches  of  air  are  e.\lialed  by  a  healthy 
adult  at  each  ex|iiration, — there  being  eighteen 
such  expirations  in  a  minute,  and  six  per  cent. 
of  the  expired  air  being  carbonic  acid.  That 
is  to  say,  that  39G  cubic  inches  of  air  are  re- 
spired in  a  minute;  and  \.\m\.  thirty-seven  oun- 
ces (avoirdupois)  o(  carhonic  acid,  containing 
more  than  ten  ounces  of  carbon,  are  thiown 
off" from  the  system  during  every  twenty-four 
hours,  by  respiration  alone.* 


*  In  No.  29  of  last  volume  of"  The  Friend,"  are  giv- 
en the  results  of  some  calculations  respecting  the  state 
of  the  air  in  the  Arch  street  meeting-house  in  this  city, 
at  the  close  of  a  crowded  evening  meeting.  These  cal- 
culations were  made  on  the  supposition,  that  "  the 
quantity  of  air  which  one  person  renders  entirely  inca- 
pable of  sustaining  anim:il  life,  is,  on  an  average,  not 
less  than  72(1  cubic  inches  in  a  minute."  This  was 
stated  at  the  time  to  be  probably  too  high  an  estimate 
of  the  quantity  poisoned  by  res/jiroiion  o/onf  ;  but,  tak- 
ing into  account  the  impurities  thrown  off  by  perspira- 
tion, the  assumption  ennlained  in  the  passage  just  quot- 
ed, was  supposed  to  bo  within  bounds.  Considering, 
however,  the  vaiiire  of  the  products  evolved  by  perspi- 
ration, tlicy  can  hardly  be  supiosed  to  render  more 
than  a  very  small  porlion  of  air  entirely  incapable  of 
sustaining  animal  cxi.«lcnee.  Upon  making  the  calcu- 
lations on  the  supposition  that  the  quantity  of  air  re- 
spired is  as  slated  in  the  (ext  above,  the  remaining  data 
being  taken  as  before,  I  find  that,  nt  the  close  of  the 
meeting,  tlie  quanlily  of  air  in  Ihe  room  incapable  of 
sustaining  animal  lite,  is  about  27,000  cubic  feel, — pro- 
vided   the    vitiated  uir    has    been     equally    diffused 
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Carbonic  acid  being  the  most  impor- 
tant, and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  deleteri- 
ous product  of  respiration,  it  will  be  proper  to 
give  some  account  of  the  nature  of  this  sub- 
stance. 

Carbonic  acid  gas,  when  inspired,  acts  as 
a  narcotic  poison,  although  it  may  be  taken 
into  the  stomach  without  injury.  An  attempt 
to  inhale  it  pure,  or  even  mixed  with  nearly 
its  own  hulk  of  air,  produces  a  spasm  of  the 
glottis,  (the  upper  opening  of  the  windpipe,) 
which  prevents  the  gas  from  entering  the 
lungs.  When,  however,  it  is  so  much  diluted 
as  to  admit  of  its  passing  the  glottis,  it  pro- 
duces lassitude,  fainting,  or  death,  according 
to  the  amount  of  gas,  and  the  length  of  time  it 
is  respired.  This  gas  is  evolved  nearly  pure 
from  burning  charcoal,  and  has  repeatedly 
caused  fatal  accidents,  when  charcoal  furnac- 
es have  been  used  in  close  apartments.  Car- 
bonic acid  collects  in  mines,  wells,  and  caves, 
when  it  is  evolved  more  rapidly  than  it  is  dif- 
fused ;  and  death  has  not  unfrequenlly  result- 
ed from  entering  such  places.  The  fatal 
effects  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  Grotto  del 
Cano  (Grotto  of  the  Dog)  in  Italy,  and  of  the 
Valley  of  Death  in  the  island  of  Java,  are 
believed  lo  be  owing  mainly  to  the  presence 
of  this  gas.  The  bottom  of  the  latter  is  said 
to  be  "covered  with  the  skeletons  of  human 
beings,  tigers,  pigs,  deer,  peacocks,  and  all 
sorts  of  birds." 

By  Perspiration,  the  second  source  of  viti- 
ated air,  a  large  amount  of  moisture  and  some 
carbonic  acid  are  removed  from  the  body, 
besides  a  small  portion  of  animal  matter,  com- 
mon sail,  and  other  impurities.  The  whole 
surface  of  the  body  is  penetrated  by  a  multi- 
tude of  pores,  through  which  the  air  exercises 
a  similar  agency  to  that  which  proceeds  with 
greater  energy  in  the  lungs.  These  openings 
are  also  outlets  of  a  great  portion  of  the  old, 
decayed,  or  useless  particles  of  the  bod}'. 
The  products  of  perspiration  are  perhaps  more 
perceptible  and  disagreeable  than  those  emit- 
ted from  the  lungs,  but  they  are  not  so  injuri- 
ous. The  presence  of  these  impurities  is  par- 
ticularly observable  upon  going  from  the  fresh 
morning  air  into  an  ill-ventilated    bed-room. 
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througliovit  the  time  of  the  nieetinj^.  Thislnttcr  suppo- 
sition, liovvcvcr,  is  not  entirely  correet.  If,  then  to 
niaUe  allowanee  for  tlii.«,  we  assume  tliat  the  air  that  is 
discharged,  eonlains  twice  as  much  impurity  as  it 
would  were  an  equal  dift'usion  to  take  place,  (which  al- 
lowance, I  apprehend,  considerably  exceeds  tlie  truth,) 
the  calculation  gives  22,000  cubic  feet,  or  nearly  one- 
Jiftli  of  all  the  air  in  the  room,  as  the  quantity  incapable 
of  sustaining  animal  life,  remaining  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting.  Again,  assuming,  as  in  tlie  last  case,  and 
further  supposing  that  the  air  in  the  zone  of  respiration 
contains  but  one-half  as  much  impurity  as  it  would, 
were  the  products  of  respiration,  &e.,  equally  difl'used. 
the  quantity  of  air  acluallij  rexpireil,  some  of  it  si^veral 
times,  is  found  to  be  nearly  18,000  cubic  feet,  or  not 
quite  one  sixl/i  of  all  the  air  in  the  room. 

'i'he  ventilator  recently  placed  in  the  ceiling  of  the 
west  end  of  the  Arch  street  house,  will,  in  cold  weather, 
afford  some  sensible  relief;  but  much  advantage  cannot 
be  expected  from  it,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  aper- 
ture, and  lo  the  fact  that  a  part  of  llio  fresh  air 
which  must  enter  to  sup|)ly  the  place  of  that  removed, 
will,  (when  the  doors  and  windows  arc  closed,)  jinss 
down  llirouf;k  the  ripening  provided  for  the  exit  of  the 
vitiated  air,  thus  prodoeing  a  cold  inward  current,  be- 
Bidcs  interfering  with  the  outward  discharge. 


that  has  been  occupied  during  the  previous 
night.  The  close,  heavy,  di.sagreeable  feel- 
ing that  the  air  has  upon  such  occasions,  is 
produced  both  by  respiration  and  perspiration, 
but  chiefly,  I  apprehend,  by  the  latter.  I 
may,  in  this  place,  take  occasion  to  remark, 
that  in  sleeping  apartments,  (in  which  venti- 
lation is  especially  needed,  on  account  of  the 
length  of  time  they  are  occupied,  without  the 
relief  produced  in  other  cases  by  the  frequent 
opening  of  the  doors,)  the  evil  complained  of 
in  these  essays  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
practice  adopted  by  some,  of  surrounding  the 
bed  with  curtains.  "Can  anything  be  imag- 
ined," says  Dr.  Combo,  "  more  directly  at 
variance  than  this  with  the  fundamental  laws 
of  respiration  ?  Or  could  such  practices  ever 
have  been  resorted  to,  had  the  nature  of  the 
human  constitution  been  regarded  before  they 
were  adopted?  In  this  respect  we  are  more 
humane  towards  the  lower  animals  than  tow- 
ards our  own  species ;  for,  notwithstanding 
all  the  refinements  of  civilization,  we  have  not 
yet  aggravated  the  want  of  ventilation  in  the 
stable  or  the  cow-house,  by  addmg  curtains 
lo  the  individual  stalls  of  the  inmates." 

Perspiration,  it  should  here  be  observed,  is 
continually  going  on  from  ihc  surface  of  the 
body.  The  impurities  thus  discharged, under 
certain  circumstances,  collect  on  the  surface 
of  the  skin,  forming  what  is  termed  sweat; 
but  when  they  are  less  rapidly  transpired,  or 
more  quickly  removed  by  the  surrounding 
air,  these  "baser  fluids"  '  ineu,'/ess  melt  into 
the  winds."  Ahoul  thirty  ounces  o(  aqueous 
vapour,  and  three  ounces  of  carbonic  acid, 
(containing  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  car- 
bon,) may  be  stated  as  the  average  quantities 
of  these  substances  removed  from  the  system 
by  cutaneous  perspiration  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours.  The  importance  of  per 
spiration  in  maintaining  the  vital  powers  of 
the  system,  and  the  necessity  of  removin 
from  our  presence  the  impurities  thus  emitted, 
are  exhibited  in  the  following  extracts. — 
"  Some  recent  experiments  have  proved,  that 
animals  prevented  from  perspiring,  die  of  suf- 
focation, as  certainly,  though  not  so  rapidly, 
as  when  their  respiration  is  obstructed."* 
"  When  the  perspiration  is  brought  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  skin,  and  confined  there  either  by 
injudicious  clothing  or  by  want  of  cleanliness, 
there  is  much  reason  lo  suppose  that  its  resid- 
ual parts  are  again  absorbed,  and  act  on  the 
system  as  a  poison  of  greater  or  less  power, 
according  to  its  quantity  and  degree  of  con- 
centration, thereby  producing  fever,  inflam- 
mation, and  even  death  itself;  for  it  is  estab- 
lished by  observation,  that  concentrated  ani- 
mal eflluvia  form  a  very  energetic  poison. 
The  fatal  consequences  which  have  repeated- 
ly followed  the  use  of  a  close  water-proof 
dress,  by  s])ortsmen  and  others,  and  the  heat 
and  uneasy  restlessness  which  speedily  ensue, 
where  proper  ventilation  is  thus  prevented, 
seem  explicable  on  some  such  principle. "■(■ 
Considering  the  important  part  that  the  pro- 
perty of  dillusiveness  performs  in  the  process 
of  j)erspiration  as  well  as  respiration,  I  apprc- 


*  l\imy  Cyclopedia,  vol.  i.xii.  p.  8!).  • 
t  Combo's  Principles  of  Physiology,  p.  Gl. 


hend  that  the  proper  removal  of  impurities 
from  the  surface  of  the  body,  depends  more 
than  is  usually  supposed  upon  the  purity  of 
the  surrounding  air,  and  its  condition  as  to 
moisture  or  dryness. 

Although  it  is  difficult,  and  perhaps  im- 
practicable, to  ascertain  the  exact  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  or  aqueous  vapour  thrown  off 
from  the  system  by  either  of  the  fitnclions  of 
respiration  and  perspiration,  separately  from 
the  other,  yet  the  quantity  discharged,  during 
a  given  time,  from  any  individual  or  set  of 
individuals,  by  both  these  means  conjointly, 
may  be  subjected  to  direct  experiment,  and  es- 
timated with  considerable  accuracy.  The 
average  daily  quantity  o{  aqueous  vapour  dis- 
charged by  a  healthy  adult  in  our  climate, 
may  be  taken  at  forty  ounces.*  In  apartments 
where  very  few  persons  are  assembled,  the 
discharge  of  aqueous  vapour,  were  it  not  as- 
sociated with  animal  matter,  and  other  un- 
wholesome impurities,  would  not  generally  be 
a  source  of  vitiation,  inasmuch  as  the  air  of 
our  houses  commonly  needs  additional  mois- 
ture, in  proportion  as  its  temperature  is  eleva- 
ted above  that  of  the  atmosphere  without. 
But  in  crowded  places,  the  air  is  overloaded 
with  the  vapour  exhaled,  besides  being  vitiated 
with  the  associated  impurities.  The  mois- 
ture thus  evolved  frequently  condenses  on  the 
walls;  and  a  person  wearing  spectacles,  upon 
entering  such  an  apartment  from  the  cold  air 
without,  finds  his  vision  suddenly  obstructed 
by  the  condensation  of  vapour  on  the  cold 
surface  of  the  glasses. 

The  quantity  of  carbon  thrown  off  from  the 
system  by  respiration  and  perspiration  con- 
jointly, has  been  satisfactorily  determined  by 
some  recent  experiments  in  Germany.  A 
company  of  soldiers,  consisting  of  from  twen- 
ty-seven to  thirty  individuals,  having  been 
subjected  to  experiment  for  a  whole  month 
together,  it  was  found  that  tlie  dail)'  exhala- 
tion of  carbon  averaged  thirteen  and  nine- 
tenths  Hessian  ounces  for  each  man.  'J'he 
prisoners  in  the  Bridewell  at  IMarienschloss, 
(where  labour  is  enforced,)  exhaled  ten  and  a 
half  ounces;  those  in  the  House  of  Arrest  at 
Gicssen,  (who  are  deprived  of  all  exercise,) 
eight  and  a  half  ounces;  and  in  a  family  con- 
sisting of  five  adults  and  four  children,  the 
average  daily  exhalation  was  found  by  Liebig 
to  be  nine  and  a  half  ounces.  Ten  ounces 
Hessian,  equal  to  about  eleven  ounces  avoir- 
dupois, may  therefore  be  considered  rather  a 
low  estimate  of  the  average  quantity  of  car- 
bon evolved  daily  from  the  lungs  and  skin  of 
an  adult.  As  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  charcoal 
weighs  about  a  pound,  and  as  it  is  nearly  pure 
carbon,  the  calculation  may  be  readily  made, 
upon  which  was  founded  the  assertion  contain- 
ed in  my  last  essay  on  this  subject,  that  "  if 
sixty  furnaces,  containing  each  a  quarter  of  a 
peck  of  charcoal,  were  suffered  lo  burn  in  the 
room,  without  any  means  being  provided  to 
carry  off  the  gas,  they  would  not  vitiate  tha 


t  "  The  quantity  of  thefluid  evaporated  from  the  skin 
during pro/«,<!P  sweoi,  so  farexcecds  that  given  out  dur- 
ing Ihc  highest  insensible  perspiration,  that  tiro  poundu 
ill  woiglil  have  been  lost  by  this  means  in  a  couple  of 
hours."     Ibid.  p.  59. 
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air  more  than  the  twelve  hundred  people" 
assembled  in  Arch  street  meeting-house. 

The  quantity  of  animal  matter  and  other 
minor  impurities  tiirown  off  from  the  skin  and 
lungs  cannot  readily  be  determined.  It  is  suf- 
ficient, however,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
to  render  the  air  of  occupied  apartments  of- 
fensive ;  and,  although  these  exhalations  are 
evolved  but  in  small  quantities,  they  may  nev- 
ertheless be  highly  injurious.  This  is,  in  part, 
illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  infectious  diseases 
are  communicated  by  impurities  thus  thrown 
off  from  the  system,  even  when  such  impuri- 
ties can  exist  in  the  air  only  in  exceedingly 
minute  proportions. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  occupy  space  with  re- 
marks on  the  other  sources  of  vitiated  air, 
enumerated  above,  except  to  slate  that  the 
principal  products  of  the  combustion  of  oil, 
gas,  tfcc,  are  the  same  as  those  evolved  from 
the  human  system, — viz.  carbonic  acid  and 
aqueous  vapour.  In  many  buildings  in  Eng- 
land, these  products  are  conveyed  directly 
from  the  apartn)ents  illuminated  by  especial 
channels,  without  in  the  least  contaminating 
the  air  within.  In  many  cases,  the  lamps 
may  be  so  arranged  as  to  assist  the  ventila- 
tion, thus  contributing  to  lessen,  instead  of  to 
increase,  the  vitiation  of  the  air. 

For"  The  Friend." 
COLMAN'S    REPORTS. 

Our  intelligent  countrymen,  Henry  Colman, 
who  is  at  this  time  making  the  tour  of  Eu- 
rope, under  the  auspices  of  the  slate  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  order  to  obtain,  by  personal  ob- 
servation, information  upon  the  present  condi- 
tion of  European  agriculture  and  rural  econo- 
my, is  from  time  to  time  publishing  the  result 
of  his  inquiries  in  the  form  of  Reports;  two 
of  which  have  reached  this  country.  In  the 
first,  which  relates  chiefly  to  the  northern  and 
middle  counties  of  England,  along  with  much 
other  interesting  matter,  he  gives  a  minute 
account  of  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourers.  It  does  not  present  a  pleasing 
picture,  yet  it  is  one  upon  which  it  is  well  for 
an  American  to  look,  that  he  may  more  fully 
imderstand  the  great  advantages  enjoyed  by 
the  poor  in  his  own  country,  under  the  bles- 
sing of  a  bountiful  Providence,  and  how  un- 
grateful is  the  feeling  of  discontent  and  habit 
of  complaining,  so  common  among  us. 

"  Next  to  the  farmers  come  the  labourers  ; 
and  the  three  classes  [landlords,  farmers,  and 
labourers]  preserve  the  lines  of  distinction 
among  them  with  as  much  caution  and  strict- 
ness, as  they  preserve  the  lines  and  bounda- 
ries of  their  estates.  These  distinctions  strike 
a  visiter  from  the  United  States  with  much 
force;  but,  in  England,  they  have  been  so 
long  established — are  so  interwoven  in  the 
texture  of  society,  and  men  are,  by  education 
and  habit,  so  trained  in  them,  that  their  pro- 
priety or  expediency  is  never  matter  of  ques- 
tion. The  nobleman  will  sometimes,  as  an 
act  of  courtesy  and  kindness,  invite  his  tenant- 
farmer  to  his  table  ;  but  such  a  visit  is  never 
expected  to  be  returned.  The  farmer  would, 
under  no  circumstances,  invite  the  labourer  to 
his  table,  or  visit  him  as  a  friend  or  neigh 


hour.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  there  is, 
on  the  part  of  the  higher  classes  of  society  in 
England,  any  insolence  or  arrogance  in  the 
treatment  of  iheir  inferiors.  Free  as  my  in- 
tercourse has  been  with  the  highest  and  the 
middle  classes,  I  have  seen  no  instance  of 
this. 

"  The  farm  labourers  are  in  a  very  low 
condition,  and  extremely  ignorant  and  servile. 
They  rarely,  as  with  us,  live  in  the  house  of 
their  employers,  but  either  in  cottages  on  the 
farm,  or  in  a  neighbouring  village.  They  are, 
usually,  comfortably  clad,  in  this  respect  con- 
trasting most  favourably  with  the  mechanics 
and  manufacturers  in  the  cities  and  large 
towns  :  but  they  are,  in  general,  very  poorly 
fed.  Their  wages,  compared  with  the  wages 
of  labour  in  the  United  Slates,  are  very  low. 
The  cash  wages  paid  to  them  seldom  equals 
the  cash  wages  paid  to  labourers  with  us,  and 
our  labourers,  in  addition  to  their  wages  in 
money,  have  their  board ;  but  the  English 
labourers  are  obliged  to  subsist  themselves, 
with  an  occasional  allowance,  in  some  instan- 
ces, of  beer,  in  haying  or  harvesting.  The 
division  of  labour  among  them  is  quite  partic- 
ular— a  ploughman  being  always  a  plough- 
inan,  and  almost  inseparable  from  his  horses  ; 
a  ditcher,  a  ditcher  ;  a  shepherd,  a  shepherd 
only;  the  consequence  of  this  is,  that  what 
they  do,  they  do  extremely  well.  Their 
ploughing,  sowing,  drilling,  and  ditching  or 
draining,  are  executed  with  an  admirable  neat- 
ness and  exactness;  indeed,  the  lines  of  their 
work  could  not  be  more  true  and  straight  than 
they  usually  are,  if  they  were  measured  with 
a  marked  scale,  inch  by  inch.  They  speak 
of  ploughing  and  drilling  or  ridging  by  the 
inch  or  the  half-inch  ;  and  the  width  of  the 
furrow  slice,  or  the  depth  of  the  furrow,  or 
the  distance  of  the  drills  from  each  other,  will 
be  found  to  correspond,  with  remarkable  pre- 
cision, to  the  measurement  designed.  But 
they  appear  totally  destitute  of  invention,  and 
have,  evidently,  little  skill  or  ingenuity  when 
called  upon  to  apply  themselves  to  a  work  dif- 
ferent from  that  to  which  they  have  been  ac- 
customed. Their  gait  is  very  slow  ;  and  they 
seem,  to  me,  to  grow  old  quite  early.  The 
former  circumstance  explained  itself  to  me, 
when  I  exainined  and  lifted  the  shoes  wliich 
they  are  accustomed  to  wear,  and  which, 
when,  in  addition  to  being  well  charged  with 
iron,  they  gather  the  usual  amount  of  clay 
which  adheres  to  them  in  heavy  soils,  furnish 
at  least  some  reason  why,  like  an  Alexandrine 
verse,  '  they  drag  their  slow  length  along.' 

"  They  are  little  given  to  change  situations, 
and  many  of  them,  both  men  and  women,  live 
and  die  in  the  same  service.  Several  instan- 
ces have  come  under  my  observation,  of  thir- 
ty, thirty-five,  and  forty  years  reputable  ser- 
vice ;  and  many,  where  persons,  even  upon 
the  most  limited  means,  have  brought  up 
large  families  of  children  without  any  paro- 
chial assistance.  But,  in  this  case,  they  are 
all  workers;  the  children  are  put  to  some  sort 
of  service  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  drive 
the  rooks  from  the  corn,  and  no  drones  are 
suffered  in  the  hive.  I  visited  one  labourer's 
cottage,  to  which  I  was  carried  by  the  farmer 
himself,  who  was  desirous  of  showing  me,  as 


he  said,  one  of  the  best  examples,  within  his 
knowledge,  of  that  condition  of  life.  Tho 
house,  though  very  small,  was  extremely  neat 
and  tidy  ;  the  Bible  lay  upon  the  shelf  without 
an  unbroken  cobweb  over  its  covers  ;  the  dres- 
sers were  covered  with  an  unusual  quantity 
of  crockery,  suOicient  to  furnish  a  table  for  a 
large  party — a  kind  of  accumulation,  which,  I 
was  told,  was  very  common;  and  their  par- 
donable vanity  runs  in  this  way,  as,  in  higher 
conditions  of  life,  we  see  the  same  passion 
exhibiting  itself  in  the  accumulation  of  family 
plate.  I'he  man  and  woman  were  labourers, 
greatly  esleemed  for  their  good  conduct,  and 
had  been  both  of  them  in  the  same  service 
more  than  forty  years.  I  asked  them  if,  in 
the  course  of  that  time,  they  had  not  been  able 
to  lay  by  some  small  store  of  money  to  make 
them  comfortable  in  their  old  ago?  I  could 
not  have  surprised  them  more  by  any  ques- 
tion which  I  could  have  profiosed.  They  re- 
plied, that  it  had  been  a  constant  struggle  for 
them  to  sustain  themselves,  but  any  surplus 
was  beyond  their  reach.  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  the  condition  is  a  hard  one,  in  which 
incessant  and  faithful  labour,  for  so  many 
years,  will  not  enable  the  frugal  and  industri- 
ous to  make  some  small  provision  for  the  pe- 
riod of  helplessness  and  decay,  in  a  country 
where  tho  accumulations  of  wealth  in  some 
hands,  growing  out  of  this  same  labour,  are 
enormous. 

"The  provision  for  the  education  of  the 
labourers,  is,  in  most  parts  of  England,  ex- 
tremely limited  and  meagre.  There  are 
some  national  schools,  and  there  are,  in  many 
places,  schools  established  and  supported  by 
the  beneficence  of  the  landlords,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  labourers  in  their  own  villages,  and 
on  their  own  farms.  Sunday  schools  are  like- 
wise kept  up  in  all  the  parishes  which  I  have 
visited;  and  I  should  be  happy,  if  it  were  al- 
lowed me,  to  adorn  my  page  with  the  names 
of  some  noble  women,  who,  with  a  benevo- 
lence truly  maternal,  take  a  deep  interest  in 
these  institutions,  and  generously  support  them, 
and,  better  than  that,  personally  superintend 
them.  'l"he  education  given  is  of  a  very  lim- 
ited character,  and  docs  not  extend  beyond 
reading,  writing,  and  the  elements  of  arith- 
metic, exclusive  of  religious  instruction. 

"The  common  wages  of  farm  labour  varv, 
for  men,  from  five  shillings  to  twelve  shillings 
per  week  ;  but  I  think  a  fair  average  would 
be  eight  to  nine  shillings  sterling  :  so  that  the 
monthly  wages  for  a  man  may  be  put  down 
at  $S  C4.  This  is  the  whole,  where  labour  is 
paid  for  in  money,  excepting,  as  a  matter  of 
kindness,  the  farmer  generally  brings  the  coals 
for  his  labourer. 

"  It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  my  read- 
ers to  have  a  more  particular  account  of  the 
wages  and  condilion  of  the  labourers,  and  for 
that  reason  I  will  give  some  slalemenls  of 
their  condition  in  that  part  of  the  country 
where  wages  are  paid  in  kind. 

"  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Haddington,  in 
East  Lothian,  I  visited  a  labourer's  cottage, 
being  one  in  a  range  of  six  cottages,  in  a  dis- 
trict of  country  beautifully  cultivated  and 
highly  improved,  and  presenting  some  of  the 
finest  examples  of  agricultural   improvement 
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which  I  have  ever  seen.  The  wife,  a  very 
tidy  and  civil  woman,  about  forty  years  of 
age,  was  at  home  ;  her  husband  and  daughter 
labouring  in  the  field.  This  was  a  very  good 
specimen  of  a  neat  cottage,  and  its  inmates 
had  passed  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in 
it.  It  had  no  other  floor  but  the  hard  ground  : 
and  two  beds  were  fixed  in  the  wall,  like  sail- 
ors' berths  on  board  ship.  The  shelves  were 
covered  with  crockery  ;  and  a  Bible,  and  a  few 
religious  and  other  tracts,  lay  upon  the  man- 
tel-piece. A  cake  made  of  pea  fiour  and  bar- 
ley flour  was  baking  over  the  fire,  of  which  I 
was  asked  to  eat,  but  the  taste  of  which  did 
very  little  towards  quickening  my  appetite. 
There  was,  besides  the  one  in  which  I  was,  a 
small  room  for  coal  and  lumber,  where,  in 
case  of  great  emergency,  a  lodging  might  he 
made  up.  One  of  her  neighbours  in  the  same 
block,  with  no  larger  accommodations,  had 
eight  children  to  provide  lor.  Two  grown-up 
daughters,  with  one  smaller  one,  occupied  one 
bed;  the  parents,  with  one  child,  occupied 
the  other;  the  two  grown-up  sons  slept  in  the 
lumber-room  or  coal-house.  There  is  often 
much  closer  lodging  than  this.  The  husband 
of  the  woman,  in  whose  cottage  I  was,  was  a 
ploughman,  and  likewise  a  bondager,  a  species 
of  service  or  contract,  which  requires  him  to 
furnish  a  female  labourer,  at  ten  pence  per 
day  in  ordinary  work,  and  at  one  shilling  [24 
cents]  per  day  in  harvest,  whenever  her  ser- 
vices are  required.  If  he  has  not  a  wife  or 
daughter  who  will  answer  this  purpose,  he 
must  keep  a  woman  in  his  house,  to  be  always 
in  readiness  when  required.  His  wages  were 
— 72  bushels  oats,  8  bushels  peas,  and  18 
bushels  barley, — the  keep  of  a  cow,  or  £.5  or 
£6  in  money,  and  £l  for  '  lint,'  or  shirts.  He 
is  likewise  allowed  1000  square  yards  of 
ground  for  potatoes,  which  the  farmer  ploughs 
and  manures  for  him  ;  but  which  he  cultivates 
in  extra  hours.  For  the  rent  of  his  house  he 
gives  twenty-one  days'  work  in  harvest,  if  re- 
quired ;  but  should  it  happen  that  only  twelve 
or  fourteen  are  required,  it  is  accepted  as  an 
equivalent. 

"  For  the  woman's  work  he  receives  a  fixed 
amount  per  day,  whenever  she  is  employed  ; 
and  for  her  six  months'  service  in  the  year, 
he  pays  her  £o.  For  the  other  six  months 
he  pays  her  nothing  more  than  her  board  and 
some  clothes.  The  farmer  brings  his  coal 
for  him,  which  he  purchases  at  a  small  sum, 
being  small  coals,  liere  called  pan-wood.  The 
value  of  three  shillings  and  six  ponce  will 
serve  him  through  seven  weeks  in  winter. 
The  farmer's  shoes  cost  len  shillings  [S2  40], 
and  one  pair  will  last  him  eighteen  months. 
His  daughter's  working  shoes  last  her  a  year : 
this  is  exclusive  of  her  Sunday  shoes.  Their 
living  consists  of  bread  made  of  barley  and 
peas,  meal  or  oaten  porridge  and  milk,  and 
potatoes;  and  they  generally  have  a  |)ig. 
They  cannot,  of  course,  lay  up  any  money  ; 
and  she  added,  in  her  own  pleasant  dialect, 
that  "the  lassies  have  muckle  sair  work  in 
luuvcst.'  They  depend  on  the  sale  of  their 
surplus  grain  for  what  little  money  they  need. 
I  will  do  justice  to  her  modest  merit,  and  say, 
to  the  shame  of  thousands  rolling  in  unstinted 
luxury,  that  she   .sj)oke  of  her  condition  as 


comfortable,  and  expressed  strongly  and  reli-^ 
giously  her  contentment. 

"In  all  parts  of  the  country,  women  are 
more  or  less  employed  on  the  farms,  and  in 
some  parts  in  large  numbers ;  I  have  fre- 
quently counted  thirty,  fifty,  and  many  more 
in  a  field  at  a  time,  both  in  hoeing  turnips  and 
in  harvesting.  1  have  found  them,  likewise, 
engaged  in  various  other  services  :  in  pulling 
weeds,  in  picking  stones,  in  unloading  and 
treading  grain,  in  tending  threshing-machines, 
in  digging  potatoes,  and  pulling  and  topping 
turnips,  in  tending  cattle,  in  leading  out  dung, 
and  in  carrying  limestone  and  coals.  Indeed, 
there  is  hardly  any  menial  service  to  which 
they  are  not  accustomed  ;  and  all  notions  of 
their  sex  seem  out  of  the  question  whenever 
their  labour  is  wanted  or  can  be  applied.  The 
wages  of  women  are  commonly  six  pence  and 
eight  pence,  and  seldom  exceed  ten  pence  a 
day,  excepting  in  harvest,  when  they  are  a 
shilling.  The  hours  for  the  men  are  usually 
from  six  to  six,  with  two  hours  for  meals. 
The  women  rarely  come  before  eight,  and 
quit  at  six,  with  an  hour  for  dinner.  Many- 
walk  two  or  three  miles  to  their  work,  and 
return  at  night.  Their  meals  are  taken  in 
the  fields,  and  in  the  most  simple  form.  The 
dinner  is  often  nothing  more  than  bread." 

The  Calling  of  the  Sea. — As  the  fore- 
knowledge of  approaching  changes  in  the 
weather  is  of  importance,  especially  to  fisher- 
men and  agriculturalists,  I  invite  attention  to 
a  very  common,  but  not  generally  known,  in- 
dication of  such  changes. 

In  Mount's  Bay,  and  probably  in  all  places 
similarly  situated,  there  is  often  heard  inland, 
at  a  distance  from  the  shore,  a  peculiar  hol- 
low, murmuring  sound,  locally  termed  "  the 
calling  of  the  sea,"  which,  if  proceeding  from 
a  direction  diflerent  from  the  wind  at  the 
time,  is  almost  always  followed  by  a  change 
of  wind,  generally  within  fsvelve,  but  some- 
times not  until  a  lapse  of  twenty-four,  or  even 
thirty  hours.  It  is  heard  sometimes  at  a  dis- 
tance of  several  miles,  although  on  the  shore 
from  which  it  proceeds,  the  sea  may  not  be 
louder  than  usual ;  and  yet  at  other  times, 
even  when  the  sea  on  the  shore  is  louder  than 
usual,  and  in  apparently  equally  favourable 
states  of  the  atmosphere,  it  cannot  be  heard 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile.  When  the  sound, 
in  fine  weather,  proceeds  from  the  coves  or 
cliffs  (m  the  west  or  south  of  the  observer,  it 
is  followed  by  a  wind  from  about  west  or 
south,  accompanied  generally  with  rain. 
When  it  comes  from  the  east  or  north  of  the 
observer,  a  land  wind  from  about  east  or 
north  succeeds,  attended  with  fine  weather  in 
summer,  and  often  with  frost  in  winter.  All 
my  own  observations  during  the  lust  twelve 
months,  confirm  the  above  statement ;  indeed, 
none  of  those  of  whom  I  have  inquired,  and 
who  have  for  many  years  been  accustomed  to 
observe  these  indications,  can  recollect  a  sin- 
gle instance  of  their  failure.  This  sound  must 
not  be  confounded  with  that  arising  from  a 
"  ground  sea,"  which  is  the  well-known  agita- 
tion along  the  shore,  occasioned  by  a  distant 
storm,  and  which  may  likewise  of"ten  proceed 
from  the  direction  subsequently  taken  by  the 


wind,  for  this  latter  noise  propagates  itself  iti 
every  direction,  and  chiefly  in  that  of  the 
wind;  whereas  the  "calling"  is  heard  only 
from  one  direction,  and  usually  contrary  to 
the  wind.  Besides,  if  this  "calling"  come 
from  the  north-eastern,  or  inmost  shore  of  the 
bay,  and  the  wind  afterwards  change  to  that 
quarter,  it  could  not  possibly  arise  from  a 
"  ground  sea"  produced  by  a  distant  storm 
from  that  direction. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  "  calling"  of  the 
sea  depends  not  on  the  condition  of  the  sea, 
but  on  that  of  the  atmosphere.  I  am  informed, 
too,  that  previously  to  a  change  of  weather, 
all  distant  sounds  are  heard  loudest  in  the  di- 
rection which  the  wind  subsequently  takes. 
The  fishermen  of  Portleven,  who  are  very 
observant  of  all  signs  of  atmospherical  chang- 
es, are  particularly  attentive  to  this.  They 
also  notice  the  motion  of  the  clouds,  and  ob- 
serve whether  these  are  moving  or  not  in  the 
direction  of  the  vanes — one  very  singular  and 
sure  sign  which  they  have,  that  the  wind  will 
change  in  the  course  of  the  day  to  the  south- 
west, is  a  morning  fog  flowing  from  the  Loo- 
pool  into  the  bay  towards  that  point.  These 
last  indications  may  possibly  assist  in  ascer- 
taining the  cause  of  the  "  calling  of  the  sea." 
— Richard  Edmunds,  Esq.  Eleventh  Annu- 
al Report  of  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Society 
of  Cornwall. 


For  "The  Friend." 


PRACTICE. 


Why  should  we  mingle  with  others  ?  What 
shall  we  gain  ?     What  shall  we  not  lose? 

What  weakness  would  be  brought  upon  any 
meeting,  should  individuals  who  hold  so  light 
by  our  doctrines  as  to  frequent  places  where 
hireling  ministers  officiate,  thus  trampling 
on  our  testimony  to  a  free  gospel  ministry, 
yet  take  upon  them  to  act  in  the  affairs  of  the 
church  ?  Such  men,  to  use  the  expressive 
language  of  James  Simpson,  "  cannot  touch 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  without  leaving  the 
marks  of  their  dirty  fingers  upon  if."  One 
would  suppose, that  any  who  do  not  feel  bound 
to  support  our  doctrines,  would,  through  a 
sense  of  propriety  alone,  find  their  lips  sealed 
on  such  occasions:  that  knowing  that  if  the 
discipline  was  administered  "  without  partial- 
ity," they  would  bo  objects  of  care  to  their 
Monthly  Meetings,  they  would  not  dare  to 
meddle  in  that  business  which  is  the  Lord's, 
while  they  seek  other  altars  where  strange 
fires  are  kindled  for  unbidden  sacrifices,  leav- 
ing the  worship  of  their  fathers, — and  plead- 
ing for  such  spiritual  libertinism  under  the 
abused  name  of^ Christian  charity.  How  pre- 
posterous for  any  to  attempt  to  control  that 
order'in  which  their  conduct  shows  they  do  not 
fully  believe,  and  which  they  openly  violate! 

Into  what  ditliculties  may  not  such  conduct 
lead  ! 

Suppose,  that  in  a  meeting  burdened  with 
such  members,  an  application  from  an  in- 
dividual to  be  received  into  the  church  should 
bo  pending.  These  persons,  dwelling  upon 
the  surface,  find  their  "time  always  ready," 
and  soon  "  spring  up,  having  not  much  depth 
of  earth,"  and  may  express  their  approbation 
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or  disapprobation  without  witnessing  a  spirit 
of  discernment  and  judgment  to  direct ; — or, 
as  like  attiliates  witli  its  itindied,  may  name 
some  of  as  little  depth  to  visit  the  applicant  : 
— what  a  stumbling-block  would  tiiis  prove  to 
simple-headed  inquirers  ; — what  deadness 
would  such  persons  bring  upon  a  meeting  ; — 
and  what  blindness  must  necessarily  ensue. 
Tiie  true  Light  may  be  excluded  and  an  ignis 
fatuus  play  before  the  sight ;  the  still  small 
voice  may  whisper  unheard  amid  tiie  noisy 
babblings  of  self,  and  the  workings  of  a  spirit 
of  activity  be  taken  for  a  higher  impulse. 

Again.  How  unhappy  would  it  be  if  any 
one,  having  given  way  to  a  spirit  of  drowsi- 
ness in  the  first  meeting,  should  in  that  for 
discipline  take  part  in  the  administration  of 
the  church.  Such  an  individual  may  give  a 
sentiment  where  we  profess  the  decision  is  to 
issue  in  "  the  authority  of  Truth."  Alas,  for 
the  perversion  of  terms,  should  these  opinions 
be  received  for  judgment. 

Again.  Should  one  having  launched  forth 
in  hazardous  speculations  and  been  successful, 
venture  upon  judgment  in  the  case  of  another, 
who,  in  a  more  limited  way,  perhaps,  adven- 
tured beyond  his  means,  and  by  a  sudden  turn 
in  the  current  which  led  the  former  to  pros- 
perity, was  shipwrecked  upon  the  shoals  of 
adversity — how  must  it  be  in  the  eyes  of 
Him  who  seetli  the  end  from  the  beginning  ! 
— the  only  difference  in  their  cases  being, 
that  success  to  one,  and  discomfiture  to  the 
other  in  unwarrantable  speculations,  has  oc- 
curred. Were  a  meeting  for  disciplme  right- 
ly gathered,  such  voices  would  not  be  raised. 
'J'he  weight  of  the  fruit-bearing  branches 
would  restrain  the  fruitless  shoots  from  ob- 
truding into  view.  When  the  Jews  formerly 
brought  to  Jesus  the  woman  taken  in  her 
crime,  he  showed  them  the  preparation  for 
judgment  by  bidding  him  who  was  without 
sin  (in  that  respect)  to  cast  the  first  stone. 

How  often  is  it  tliat  the  shrinking  from  ex- 
ercise of  those  who  really  love  the  Truth, 
leaves  an  opening  for  unsanctified  activity  to 
come  forward.  Then,  thou  exercised  one, 
what  thy  hands  find  to  do,  do  it  with  the 
strength  afforded  ! 

Many  among  us  who  have  accumulated  or 
inherited  large  estates,  dispense  of  their  abun- 
dance with  a  liberal  hand,  and  are  concerned 
that  their  stewardship  accounts  should  be  hon 
eslly  kept  ;  never  for  a  moment  admitting 
the  supposition  that  their  wealth,  either  in  or 
out  of  meeting,  should  give  cogency  to  their 
judgment,  or  that  their  influence  should  be 
commensurate  with  their  riches.  I  trust 
there  are  many  in  our  Society  who  do  good 
and  communicate,  remembering  that  it  is  said 
"  the  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful  giver."  But 
alas  for  those  who  hoard  their  treasures,  or 
use  them  to  obtain  undue  influence,  or  to  min- 
ister to  personal  display  or  epicurian  enjoy- 
ment, or  to  make  wings  for  their  children  to 
fly  away  from  the  Society  ;  who  forget  that 
the  "earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness 
thereof,"  and  that  a  strict  account  of  every 
talent  will  be  required.  Oh,  how  do  the 
houses  and  demeanor  of  some  persons  belie 
the  character  of  a  self-denying  people  !  How 
hard  would  it  be  fur  some  of  us  to  go  from 


our  comfortable  mansions  and  luxurious  tables,  I 
to  the  cold  damp  dungeons  of  the  prison,  and 
to  bread  and  water  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  ! 
To  leave  our  downy  beds  for  the  stone  floor 
of  the  prison,  where  even  straw  should  be  deni- 
ed to  alleviate  the  bruised  flesh  !  To  leave 
our  arm-in-arm  intercourse  with  the  great  and 
wealthy,  to  be  manacled  with  felons  as  dear 
nnocent  James  Parnelt  was,  and  driven 
hrough  the  country.  Such  was  the  experi- 
ence of  our  forefathers,  who  bought  the  truth 
for  a  price  ; — yet  some  among  us  cannot  even 
bear  to  read  the  accounts  of  their  sufferings, 
much  less  to  imitate  their  examples. 

Will  there  not  yet  arise  in  our  midst  those 
who  will  be  made  instruments  to  turn  us  back 
to  the  place  of  beginning  ;  that  shall  have 
'ven  them  an  unshrinking  front,  even  faces 
of  brass  and  sinews  of  iron,  to  oppose  these 
things;  and  rams'  horns  to  arouse  the  uncon- 
scious slumberers  ;  to  show  the  people  their 
transgressions,  and  to  the  house  of^  Jacob  their 
sins  1  Who  shall  cry,  turn  ye,  turn  ye,  "  why 
will  ye  die,  oh  house  of  Lsrael?"  Arc  there 
not  now  those  amongst  us  who  are  thus  equip- 
ped ?  I  verily  believe  that  this  is  iri  measure 
the  case,  and  that  it  will  be  more  and  more 
fulfilled  in  our  sight.  Yen,  that  a  time  of 
stripping  and  being  clothed  upon,  of  down- 
falling  and  uprising,  of  moanings  and  rejoic- 
ings, is  at  hand.  'J'he  trumpets  of  Israel  will 
give  a  certain  sound,  and  the  followers  of  the 
Lamb  will  prepare  themselves  for  the  battle  ! 
Then  let  the  atTlictcd  abide  their  time  in 
patience  as  "  prisoners  of  hope" — and  let  the 
efficacious  prayers  of  the  church  arise  that 
the  time  of  its  redemption  may  draw  nigh. — 
"  Fear  not  little  flock,  it  is  your  heavenly 
Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  king- 
dom." 

For  "The  Friend." 

TO    A    YOUNG     FRIEND. 

Youth   cheers  tliee, — the  sweetness  nf  childhood  re- 
mains ; 
f  Jope  promises  rapture  ;  life  beats  in  tJiy  veins  ; 
Thy  bright  liindlino;  cye-glancc  of  Joyfulness  speaks. 
The  clear  fiush  of  vigour  sits  red  on  thy  cheeks. 

Thy  life  is  a  morning-beam,  chasing  the  gloom, 
A  young  bud  of  beauty  just  bursting  in  bloom  ; 
A  fount  of  cool  water  i'orth  gushing  to  light, 
Which  rippling  and  sparkling,  flows  down  from  the 
height. 

Yet  morn's  rosy  ray  often  kindles  to  fade. 

As  ihick-gatiiering  tempests  hang  heavy  in  sliade ; 

Young   blossoms  ofl  perisli,  and  clear  streams  that 

burst, 
Lose  the  pureness  and  brightness  in  which  they  were 

nursed. 

Thou  art  young, — and  hope  promises  many  bright 

years  ; 
Dark  death  as  a  far-distant  terror  appears  ; 
Yet  pause — for  the  wail  of  the  weeper  is  high, 
Where  the  loved  and  the  loving,  in  youlhfulness  die. 

Death's   fixed   glassy    gloom  o'er  the  young  eye  is 

thrown. 
Where  the  glance  of  glad  feeling  so  joyously  shone  ; 
And  his  pale  hue  rests  coldly  and  sad  on  the  brow, 
Where  the  warm  glow  of  infancy  brightened  but  now. 

Through  sad  months  of  suffering  some  yield  to  decay, 
Watch  the  ebbing  of  life  as  its  flood  sinks  away  ; 
Yield  daily  some  portion  of  vigour  and  strength. 
Till  the  deep  source  of  being  is  wasted  at  length. 


Hut  many,  quick  gathered  in  beauty  and  bloom. 
Wear  the  roses  of  health  even  down  to  the  tomb. 
Death  soltly  steals  on  them,  e'er  sickness  makes  weak^ 
Takes  a  hope  from  the  licart,  or  a  hue  from  the  cheek. 

In  sweetness  and  calmness  the  sleepers  may  rest, 
Till  awoke  by  the  death-pang  convulsing  the  breast: 
Wlien  torn  at  brief  summons,  from  earth  they  must  go 
To  glad  heights  of  glory,  or  dark  depths  of  wue. 

The  eye  that  marked  joyous  the  first  blush  of  light. 

Forever  may  close  ere  the  shadows  of  night ; 

And  the  tongue,  sweetly  pleasing  through  evening's 

last  hours. 
Ere  morn's  ro.«y  dawn  may  be  stript  of  its  power?. 

Youth  seems  ever  lovely  ! — Joy  liurns  in  its  eye  ; 
Hope  bends  o'er  its  pathway  her  brightly-blue  sky  ; 
Its  clouds  blush  in  beauty,  or  spread  an  array 
Of  rich  golden  glory,  whilst  melting  away. 

Yet  its  pleasures  are  fleeting, — time  brings  us  new 

cares ; 
The  bowers  of  our  bliss  arc  surrounded  with  snares. 
We  toil  for  enjoyment,  and  sorrow  we  win  ; 
Seek  bliss  in  our  passions,  and  find  it  is  sin. 

The  pleasures  of  sense  and  of  appetite  cloy, 

For  the  sling  of  the  serpent  is  felt  in  thej(iy; 

But  fast  to  our  foe  and  our  follies  we  cling, 

And  drown  in  fresh  revels  the  anguish  they  biing. 

On  speeds  the  gay  multitude  heedless  along. 

And  their  patli  may  be  traced  by  the  music  and  song; 

By  mirth,  and  rich  fashions,  and  arts,  that  employ 

The  poor  restless  sinncr,still  toiling  for  joy. 

The  crowd  rushes  on  in  the  broad-lieaten  way, 
Whilst  death  hovers  round  them  selecting  his  prey  ; 
They  shreak  as  his  shadow  falls  lilnck'ning  in  wrath. 
Where  friend  and  companion  drop  dead  in  the  path. 

Yet  onward,  still  onward,  the  multitude  go; 
They  sow  .seeds  of  pleasure, — their  harvest  is  woo  ; 
The  deaths  they  are  dying  liy  myriads,  must  sever 
From  hope  and  from  happiness,  now,  and  forever. 

But,  dear  one  I  remember,  though  Christians  must 

move 
Through  scenes  of  sore  sorrow,  bright  skies  are  above  ; 
And  if  they  are  faithfiil,  they  never  can  miss. 
True  peace  on  the  path  to  the  haven  of  bli.ss. 

Come  now  in  thy  gladness  !  surrender  thy  scul 
To  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  to  purge  and  control; 
Come  1  yield  him  the  bud  of  thy  being  and  youth. 
Then  He  shall  adorn  thee  with  grace  and  with  truth. 

For  the  roses  of  earthly  enjoyment,  thy  heart 
In  buds  of  rare  virtue  and  bloom  shall  have  part; 
And  richly,  and  freely,  to  thee  shall  be  given. 
That  beauty  which  freshens  and  brightens  in  heaven. 

Thy  kind  Saviour  needs  thee;  obey  now  his  voice; 
His  whispers  invite  thee  to  make  him  thy  choice  ; 
Earth's  bright  things  and  gay  things  to  lay  at  his  feet, 
And  trust  in  his  mercy  for  all  that  is  meet. 

His  favour  shall  erown  thee  with  peace  by  the  way  ; 
His  smiles  sliall  the  darkness  of  sorrow  allay  ; 
His  hand  through  all  trials  in  mercy  shall  guide. 
And  a  mansion  of  bliss  with  the  blessed  provide. 


"  When  a  child  has  been  punished  in  any 
way,  he  shotild  be  restored  to  favour  as  soon  as 
he  evinces  sincere  repentance  ;  and  when  for- 
given, should  be  treated  as  though  nothing 
liad  happened." 


Died,  of  pulmonary  consumption,  on  the  20lh  of  the 
Ninth  month  last,  at  his  residence  in  Belmont  county, 
Ohio,  John  Sears,  in  the  30lh  year  of  lii.s  age,  a  mem- 
bcr  of  Stillwater  Monthly  and  partieidar  meeting.  Du- 
ring a  lingering  illness  be  was  pcrntitted  to  experience 
some  deep  mental  conflicts;  and  often  inlcrcfded  that 
he  might  arrive  at  a  stale  nf  perfect  resignation,  in 
which  he  could  say,  "Thy  will,  O  Lord,  be  done." 
When  near  his  close,  he  gave  the  consoling  belief,  that 
throui'h  tlic  sanctifying  operation  of  Divine  Grace,  he 
was  prepared  for  an  admittance  into  the  fold  of  rest  and 
[jcace. 
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right  again  to  apply  to  be  received  amongst  |        Visiting    Managers  for    the     Month. — 
Friends.     Mount  Holly  Monthly  Meeting  was  I  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  No.  179   Vine  street ; 


"  Modern  Abolitionists"  versus  The  Reli- 
gious iiociety  of  Friends. 
Whoever  reads  a  number  of  a  "  Modern 
Abolition"  paper,  will  be  very  likely  to  meet 
with  an  attack  on  the  Society  of  Friends,  in 
some  form  or  other.  These  attacks  are  so 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  of  so  little  weight 
and  importance,  that  much  time  would  be 
wasted,  to  little  moment,  should  they  all  be 
noticed.  Most  of  them  derive  all  their  point 
either  from  wilful  misrepresenlation,  or  igno- 
rant misunderstanding.  We  have  been  some- 
what amused  with  a  recent  furious  attack  ot 
an  Englishman,  signing  himself  "  E.  S.  Ab- 
dy."  Among  otlier  causes  of  umbrage  against 
Friends  in  America,  he  brings  forward  a  case 
of  a  meeting  refusing  to  receive  a  black  man 
into  membership.  This  occurred  in  the  days 
of  John  Wool  man,  who  has  been  dead  more 
than  seventy  years.  It  seems  somewhat  con- 
trary to  the  accustomed  form  of  attack,  to 
throw  the  misdeeds  of  our  fathers  in  our  teeth, 
whoui  our  anii-slavery  brethren  commonly  re- 
present as  going  far  before  their  children  in 
etTective  zeal  fur  the  rights  of  the  blacks. 

It  appears,  that  in  the  English  edition  of 
Thomas  Shillitoe's  Journal,  he  narrates  that 
the  meeting  of  Friends  at  Mount  Holly  is 
small,  and  tliat  he  was  there  informed  that 
John  VVoolman  had  foretold  it  would  be  so. 
'J"he  reason  alleged  was,  that  that  meeting 
had  refused  to  receive  into  membership  a  man 
of  African  descent,  merely  because  of  his  co- 
lour. That  it  was  when  a  minute  was  being 
made,  objecting  on  this  ground,  that  John 
Woolman  declared  the  meeting  would  dwin- 
dle. Now  it  has  given  great  olfence  to  some 
self-styled  abolitionists,  that,  in  the  reprint  of 
Thomas  Shillitoe's  Journal  in  America,  the 
few  lines  relating  to  "  this  unfeeling  and  un- 
manly conduct,"  have  been  omitted. 

In  reply,  it  may  be  said,  that  there  is  some 
doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the  ciicumstance,  as 
narrated  to  Thomas  Shillitoc.  Doubts,  which, 
in  our  apprehension,  fully  justify  the  omission 
of  the  part  referred  to.  After  having  exam- 
ined into  the  matter  as  far  as  at  this  distant 
day  we  are  able  to  do  it,  the  conduct  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Mount  Holly  appears  to 
to  have  been  correct.  We  will  narrate  the 
case. 

William  Been,  a  coloured  man,  in  the  hab- 
it of  attending  the  meetings  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  applied  to  be  received  into  member- 
ship by  them.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
visit  him, as  would  have  been  had  a  white  man 
made  a  similar  request.  If  the  statement  of 
the  Monthly  Meeting  is  to  bo  depended  on  in 
the  matter,  "  way  diil  not  open  to  receive  him, 
but  he  was  desired  to  continue  faithful."  Wil- 
liam Boen  does  not  appear  to  have  been  stir- 
red with  any  indignation  at  the  decision  of  the 
meeting.  Ho  probably  cheerfully  acquiesced 
in  their  judgtvieni,  and  continuing  to  wait  upon 
his  Divine  Master  for  knowledge,  he  grew  in 
the  Truth.  In  due  time,  long  after  the  death 
of  his  friend  John  Woolman,   he  believed  it 


now  satisfied  that  he  was  in  deed  and  in  truth 
a  Quaker,  fully  convinced  of  the  doctrines 
which  distinguish  our  Society,  and  they  cheer- 
fully acknowledged  him  a  member.  To  the 
close  of  his  very  long  life,  (he  lived  to  his 
ninetieth  year,)  he  bore  a  good  character 
amongst  his  neighbours  and  in  the  church. 
At  his  death,  which  did  not  occur  until  1824, 
this  same  Mount  Holly  Monthly  Meeting 
showed  its  disregard  of  colour,  by  issuing  "  a 
memorial"  concerning  him.  Such  a  thing  is 
rarely  done  in  the  case  of  any  but  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  or  those  who  have  been  of  emi- 
nent service  in  the  church.  John  Woolman 
may  have  spoken  of  the  decline  of  that  Month- 
ly Meeting,  but  it  could  hardly  have  been  in 
connection  with  this  coloured  man,  towards 
whom  the  meeting  appears  to  have  exercised 
a  sound  discretion,  and  willing-hearted  jus- 
tice. 

In  the  Anti-Slavery  Standard  of  the  5th 
instant,  in  an  editorial  "On  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  nations,"  it  is  stated,  that  "  The 
Friend,  the  orthodox  organ  at  Philadelpliia, 
has  long  since  espoused  the  Colonization  Soci- 
ety." To  show  the  falsity  of  this  statement, 
we  might  refer  any  impartial  reader  to  the 
columns  of  "  The  Friend."  We  have  no  he- 
sitation, however,  in  saying,  that  neither  the 
editor,  nor  the  active  contributors  to  this  pa- 
per, are  joined  with,  or  approve  of  the  Coloni- 
zation scheme.  Members  of  our  Society  may 
think  on  the  subject  as  they  please,  but  the 
large  body  of  Friends  do  now,  and  always 
have  believed,  that  the  true  remedy  for  slave- 
ry is  not  to  he  found  in  the  removal  of  the 
free  blacks  from  this  land.  Slavery  must 
cease;  what  the  eflective  agent  in  promoting 
its  final  overthrow  in  the  hands  of  the  Most 
High  will  be,  we  know  not,  but  the  cause  we 
commit  to  Him,  earnestly  and  trustfully  look- 
ing to  see  the  day-star  of  the  glorious  morning 
of  universal  liberty  and  light. 


William  Hilles,  Frankford  ;  Joel  VVoolman, 
near  Frankford. 

Superintendents. — Philip  Garrett  and  Su- 
san Barton. 

Attending  Physician, — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  201  .\rch  street. 

Resident    Physician. Dr.     Joshua     H. 

Worthington. 


Collins,  Brother  &  Co.,  No.  254,  Pearl  st. 
New  York,  have  just  published  an  edition  of 
the  New  Testament,  small  8vo,  on  good  pa- 
per and  in  large  fair  type — retail  price,  .50  cts. 

Also,  The  Peace  Almanac,  for  1845  ;  con- 
taining much  pertinent  matter,  showing  the 
evils  of  war,  and  its  utter  incompatibility  with 
Christianity  :   price  15  dollars  a  thousand. 

They  likewise  expect  to  publish  in  a  few 
days,  John  Woolman's  Journal,  one  volume 
r2mo,  half  bound,  cloth  back  :  retail  price, 
37  A  cents. 

Also,  The  Power  of  Divine  Grace,  exem- 
plified during  the  last  illness  of  Win.  Chap- 
man, neat  cloth  :  retail  price,  10  cents. 

FRIENDS'    ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — John  G.  IIos- 
kins,  No.  00  Franklin  street,  and  No.  50 
North  Fourth  street,  up  stairs;  Isaiah  Hack- 
er, No.  112  south  Third  street,  and  No.  32 
Chestnut  street;  Samuel  Betlle,  jr.,  No.  73 
N.  Tenth  st.  ;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  95  S.  Eighth 
street,  and  No.  56  Chestnut  street;  Benjamin 
II.  Warder,  No.  179  Vine  Street. 


Died,  on  the  moining-  of  the  28lh  ultimo,  of  pulmo- 
nary cotiRumption,  Elizabeth  J.,  dauglitur  of  the  late 
Stephen  W.  Smith  of  this  city.  Although  her  disease 
had  been  gradually  progressing,  for  nearly  two  years, 
it  was  not  until  a  short  period  previous  to  her  decease, 
that  it  assumed  a  more  threatening  form.  She  was 
strongly  attached  to  her  numerous  friends,  but  her  heart 
was  led  to  draw  nearer  to  her  heavenly  Father,  and  her 
afFections  to  centre  there.  When  informed  that  the 
physician  deemed  her  situation  very  critical,  she  listen- 
ed composedly,  was  silent  a  short  lime,  a  momentary 
struggle  ensued,  which,  having  passed,  she  spoke  of  her 
approaching  dissolution  with  a  degree  of  calmness  and 
resignation,  plainly  evincing  that  the  Divine  arm  was 
underneath  to  support,  and  that  in  the  hour  of  distress 
her  Saviour  was  nigh  at  hand.  She  took  much  plea- 
sure in  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  having  Ihera 
read  to  her  ;  and  conscious  other  own  weakness,  was 
clothed  Willi  the  spirit  of  supplication;  and  earnest 
were  her  prayers'for  "  patience  to  the  end :"  at  one  lime 
remarking,  "I  am  willing  to  go  whenever  the  Al- 
mighty may  see  proper  to  lake  nie.  Oh  !  that  I  may 
be  patient.'  Her  mind  was  preserved  until  the  end  ; 
and  a  short  time  previous  to  her  close,  she  exclaimed, 
"  Bless  the  Lord,  ()h  my  soul,  and  all  that  is  within  me 
bless  his  Holy  name  ;"  liicn  quietly  departed,  we  trust 
to  enter  into  that  cily,  whose  walls  are  ealvalion,  and 
whose  gates  are  praise. 

,  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  instant,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Rachel  V.  Ashbridge,  near  Downingtown, 
Jane  Downing,  in  the  Slsl  year  of  her  age. 

,  in  Baltimore,  on  the  13lh  of  Twelfth    month, 

Mahv  Thomas,  widow  of  the  late  John  Chew  Thomas, 
in  the  sevcnly-fif'lh  year  of  her  age.  She  joined 
our  I^eiigious  Society,  through  conviction,  about 
thirty-five  years  ago,  and  endeavoured  to  walk 
worthy  of  the  high  profession  she  had  made.  This, 
through  grace,  she  was  in  a  great  degree  enabled  to  do, 
sustaining  the  many  and  varied  trials  of  a  long  lite  with 
great  meekness,  gentleness,  patience  and  firmness. 
For  the  last  eight  years,  she  seemed  to  live  emphatical- 
ly but  one  day  at  a  time;  "her  conversation  was  in 
Heaven  ;"  and  when  her  piliirimage  was  evidently 
drawing  to  a  close,  she  could  look  upon  its  termination 
both  with  composure  and  joy,  "  knowing  in  whom  she 
had  believed,  and  ihat  He  was  able  to  keep  all  she  had 
committed  unto  him  against  that  day."  She  was  en- 
gaged frequently  to  labour  in  the  love  of  the  gospel  wi(h 
those  who  visited  her  sick  room,  to  point  them  to  a 
crucified  and  risen  Saviour,  and  to  testily  to  the  riches 
of  bis  redeeming  love.  All  her  springs  were  in  Hiin. 
In  the  midst  of  great  bodily  suffering,  she  would  oileii 
break  forth  in  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  him  who  had 
redeemed  her  by  his  blooil,  and  now  "made  all  her  bed 
in  sickness."  IVJany  weighty  expressions  were  uttered 
by  her,  and  she  was  able,  up  to  a  very  short  period  be- 
fore her  close,  to  feel  and  apply  to  licrself  the  precious 
promises  of  the  gospel.  A  few  hours  before  her  close, 
she  repeated  the  te.\t,  "As  Moses  lilted  up  the  serpent 
in  the  wilderness,  so  must  the  Son  ol"  man  be  lifted  up, 
that  whosoever  believcth  on  him,  should  not  perish,  but 
should  have  everlasting  life."  "  Lord,  I, believe  ;  help 
thou  mine  unbelief"  "  I  do  believe  ;  I  never  doubted 
since  I  was  first  converted."  Soon  after,  "  All  is  well  ; 
all  is  well."  At  another  time, "I  want  nothing  but  to 
join  the  company  of  saints  and  angels  in  singing  his 
praise."  At  another,  "  perfect  peace  :"  again,  "  the 
spirit  and  the  bride  say,  come  ;"  "  my  spiritual  eyes 
are  opened."  Shortly  aflcr  which  she  gently  fell  asleep. 
The  sweet  peace  and  abiding  assurance  in  the  mercy 
of  God  through  Christ  Jesus,  with  which  she  had  been 
so  eminently  blessed  for  several  months,  being  merci- 
fully continued  to  llie  very  last. 
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No.  2. 

On  the  Injurious  Effects  of  Vitiated  Air. 

"  Mental  anxiety  may,  |>crhaps,  be  considered  the  most 
powerful  enemy  lo  the  duration  of  human  life,  and 
ne\l  to  it,  detective  nutriment,  whellier  in  quantity 
or  quality.  But  after  these,  no  other  cause,  at 
least  in  modern  times,  appears  to  have  inflicted  so 
jjreat  an  amount  of  evil  upon  the  human  race  as 
defective  ventilation — too  often  the  forerunner  of 
plagues  and  pestilence  in  former  times,  and  asso- 
ciated, even  at  present,  with  an  immense  loss  of 
life."— Dr.  D.  B.  Reid. 

It  may  seem  surprising,  and,  at  first 
thought,  almost  iticredihle,  tiiat  a  very  small 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  air 
inhaled,  is  suHicient  to  render  it  injurious  to 
the  syslein.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
this  gas  is  really  an  active  poison, — as  cer- 
tainly fatal  as  corrosive  sublimate,  arsenic, 
prussic  acid,  or  any  other  poison  ;  and  that 
many  substances  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed, produce  serious  consequences,  even  when 
administered  in  very  small  quantities.  Seve- 
ral of  the  gases  are  of  this  description.  Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  for  instance,  when  the 
quantity  existing  in  the  air  is  "  so  small  as 
not  to  exceed  one-fifteen  thousandth  part,  has 
been  known  to  produce  injurious  eflectson  the 
constitution."  "  'J'o  some  individuals,  air 
containing  only  one-millionth  part,  or  even 
less,  has  proved  offensive.  A  horse  dies  in 
air  containing  a  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  part, 
and  a  bird  in  air  containing  one-fifteen  hun- 
dredth part.  Various  animals  have  been 
killed  by  surrounding  the  body  with  this  gas, 
though  fresh*air  was  supplied  to  the  lungs." 

From  these  facts  it  is  evident,  that  a  very 
small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  sras,  (which, 
however,  is  not  so  powerful  a  poison  as  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,)  iriay,  when  contained  in 
the  air  we  breathe,  produce  serious  effects. 
It  is  true,  that  the  power  of  the  system  in  ac- 
commodating itself  to  circumstances,  ia  very 
great,  and  that  many  persons  are  repeatedly 
exposed  lo  an  exceedingly  impure  atmosphere, 
apparently  without  injury.  "  Some  individu- 
als," observes  a  late  author,  "  work  habitual- 
ly in  mines  and  other  places,  where  from  one 
to  two  per  cent.,  and  perhaps  still  larger  quan- 


tities, of  carbonic  acid  are  present.  But 
death  has  ensued  in  some  peculiar  cases,  it 
lias  been  affirmed,  where  there  was  only  one 
per  cent.  Any  ordinary  atmosphere  contain- 
ing one  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  must  be 
regarded  as  of  very  inferior  quality,  and  not 
fit  to  sustain  health,  Ihough  in  luinjcrous 
apartments  a  much  more  vitiated  air  may  be 
observed."* 

Several  instances  are  on  record  of  ihe  fatal 
effects  of  air,  vitiated  by  no  other  means  than 
the  respiration  and  perspiration  of  the  indivi- 
duals confined  in  it.  The  fale  of  the  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  Englishmen  imprisoned 
in  the  Black  Hole  at  Calculta,  is  well  known. 
After  ten  hours  confinement,  during  a  sultry 
night  in  Bengal,  in  a  dungeon  only  about 
eighteen  feet  square,  and  furnished  with  but 
two  windows,  both  on  the  same  side,  tireitly- 
three  out  of  the  whole  number  were  all  that 
remained  alive  ;  and  these  were  in  a  misera- 
ble condition,  nearly  all  being  in  a  high  pu- 
trid fever,  of  which  many  of  them  subsequent- 
ly died.  The  accounts  of  this  horrible  aftiiir 
state,  that  during  the  first  few  hours,  the  pri- 
soners suffered  most  from  thirst,  a  profuse 
perspiration  having  broken  out  within  a  few 
minutes  after  they  entered  the  place.  When, 
however,  they  had  been  confined  about  three 
hours  and  a  half,  bv  which  time  more  than 
one-third  were  dead,  the  difficulty  of  respira- 
tion produced  more  suffering  than  the  want  of 
water  :  the  demand  for  the  latter  then  ceased, 
and  "air,  air,"  was  the  general  cry.  The 
corrupt  state  of  the  air  was  doubtless  (he  chief 
cause  of  the  death  of  those  who  perished. 
Neither  thirst,  nor  the  weakening  of  the  sys- 
tem by  the  profuse  |)erspiration,  can  be  sup- 
posed to  have  proved  fatal  in  so  short  a  time. 

Several  other  instances  of  this  kind,  though 
none  of  so  horrible  a  character,  might  be  re- 
cited ;  but  the  foregoing  is  sufficient  to  show 
the  melancholy  efit;cts  of  air  vitiated  to  a 
high  degree  by  the  respiration  and  perspiia- 
tion  of  those  confined  in  it  :  and,  as  Dr. 
Combo  remarks,  "If  the  results  aiisin;;  from 
extreme  vitiation  of  the  air  be  so  appalling, 
we  may  rest  assured  that  those  arising  from 
every  minor  degree,  altliough  they  may  be 
less  obvious,  are  not  less  certain  in  their  ope- 
ration." 

The  injurious  effect  of  air  containing  but  a 
very  small  proportion  of  impurity,  is  illustrat- 
ed by  the  well-known  fact,  that  the  atmos- 
phere of  cities  is  by  no   means  so  salubrious 


*  "  Illustrations  of  Ventil.itinn,"  hy  David  tJoswell 
Reid,  M.  D.  London,  184-4.  Tiie  subject  of  the  injuri- 
ous effects  of  impure  air  has  been  so  fully  treated  of  by 
this  author,  and  by  Dr.  Andrew  Combe,  in  his  "  Pritjci- 
pies  of  Physiology  applied  to  the  Pre^eivation  of 
Health,"  that  much  of  the  present  essay  will  consist  of 
extracts  from  these  v.i-rks. 


as  that  of  rural  districts.  Almost  every  resi- 
dent of  a  city,  who  may  have  occasionally 
visited  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  recrea- 
tion or  health,  has  experienced  the  invigcuat- 
ins  effect  of 

"  The  Iremblinrr  air,  that  fioats  from  hill  to  hill, 
From  vale  to  mnuutain,  with  incessant  eliaiigc 
Of  purest  clemenl." 

The  bills  of  mortality  show  that  the  aver- 
age duration  of  life  is  shorter  in  cities  than  in 
rural  districts.*  Nor  is  the  dilference  to  bo 
ascribed  entirely  to  the  occupation  and  mode 
of  life  of  the  inhabitants.  This  is  probably 
only  a  minor  cause.  Dr.  Clark  mentions  the 
striking  fact,  that  among  the  fork-grinders  of 
Sheffield,  those  resident  in  the  country,  live, 
on  an  average,  eight  years  longer  than  those 
resident  in  towns.  In  both,  the  irritating 
cause  and  the  habits  of  life  are  the  same. 
The  only  difference  appears  to  be,  that  the 
country  workmen  draw  their  air  from  a  purer 
source,  and  perhaps  carry  on  their  work  in 
larger  apartments.  Hence  they  live  on  an 
average  forty  years,  while  their  town  compa- 
nions arc  cut  off"  between  the  ages  of  ^/;c;i/.y- 
tight  and  thirly-two.f  If,  then,  the  little  im- 
purity that  is  contained  in  the  open  air  of  ci- 
ties, is  sufficient  to  shorten  the  lives  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  can  calculate  the  loss  of  life 
sustained  by  breathing  the  still  more  vitiated 
atmosphere  of  confined  apartments? 

"  The  number  of  individuals  is  comparative- 
ly small,"  observes  Dr.  Reid,  "  who  are  really 
aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  evils  arising 
from  the  respiration  of  vitiated  air.  It  is  not 
generally  understood,  that  in  innumerable 
public  and  private  assemblies,  churches,  the- 
atres, schools,  &c.,  an  attnosphere  is  often 
breathed  for  houis  continuously,  which  is  as 
foul  and  offensive,  compared  with  the  air  that 
is  congenial  lo  the  Innos,  as  the  water  of  the 
Thames  at  London  Bridge  contrasted  with  a 
pure  mountain  spring.  It  is  no  exaggerated 
statement  to  aflirni,  that  the  greatest  scourge 
with  v/hich  this,  and  so  many  other  climates 
are  affectetl,  viz.  consumption,  owes  its  origin 
more  to  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  health,  con- 
nected with  peculiarities  of  exposure  to  alter- 
ations of  air  and  temperature,  and  to  the  se- 
verity of  local  draughts,  than  lo  any  disad- 
vantages connected  with  the  local  state  of  the 
atmosphere  which  camiot  be  met  with  proper 
care  and  attention  ;  that  numerous  other  dis- 
eases, particularly  catarrhs,  rheumatisms  and 
pleurisies,  often  spring  from  this  cause;  that 
a  depreciated  lone  of  mental  vigour,  as  well 
as  of  bodily  health,  may,  in  endless  examples, 
bo  traced  to  the  same  cause  ;  that  the  most 
deadly  plagues  that  have  ever  appeared,  have 
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been  aggravated,  if  not  caused,  by  want  of 
cleanliness  and  ventilation  ;  and  tliat  the  or- 
dinary typhoid  fever  of  this  country  almost 
invariably  originates  under  similar  circum- 
stances :  that  hospitals,  imperfectly  ventilat- 
ed, have  in  some  cases  proved  a  curse  instead 
of  a  blessing  to  the  miserable  patients  who 
have  been  conveyed  to  them  :  that  public  es- 
tablishments are  known  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion, where,  al  one  time,  from  the  same  cause, 
no  case  of  compound  fracture  ever  recovered  ; 
few  or  none  survived  the  amputation  of  a 
limb ;  mortification  attacked  every  wound, 
however  trivial,  while  the  prostration  of 
strength  became  so  great,  that  men  who  had 
at  first  stood  the  severest  operations  without 
a  murmur,  subsequently  cried  like  children 
from  the  slightest  pain  ;  and  that  cases  have 
actually  presented  themselves,  where  the  ap- 
parently lifeless  corpse,  subdued  and  oppressed 
far  more  by  the  atmosphere  with  which  it  was 
surrounded,  than  by  the  disease  to  which  it 
was  supposed  to  have  fallen  a  victim,  has  ac- 
tually been  known  to  revive,  after  removal  to 
the  dead-room,  a  separate  apartment,  where 
the  play  of  a  wholesome  atmosphere,  flowing 
unrestrictedly  upon  it,  revived  the  fading 
flame  of  life  after  it  was  to  all  appearance 
gone,  and  where  health  and  strength  were  ul- 
timately restored  :  that  the  practice  in  hospi- 
tals has  been  accompanied  with  the  most  de- 
cided reduction  of  mortality  as  the  ventilation 
has  been  improved  :  that  even  in  cities,  gene- 
rally, the  mortality  has  regularly  diminished, 
as  the  external  ventilation  of  the  streets  has 
been  placed  on  a  better  and  more  systematic 
fooling,  by  increased  attention  to  cleanliness, 
and  by  atlbrding  free  channels  for  the  |)assage 
of  air. 

"  But,  independent  of  the  more  serious  and 
direct  attacks  of  disease,  there  are  numerous 
minor  evils  that  often  prey  upon  the  constitu- 
tion, where  the  air  is  of  inferior  quality.  'I'he 
long-continued  action  of  vitiated  air  gradually 
undermines  the  tone  and  strength  of  the  sto- 
mach ;  the  appetite  diminishes,  and  the  cita- 
del or  mahispring  of  the  constitution  being 
t  bus  enfeebled  or  destroyed,  all  the  other  pow- 
ers of  the  system  also  gradually  give  way."* 
This  may  be  observed  in  numerous  dwelling 
houses,  in  many  varieties  of  shops,  offices  and 
counting-houses,  and  in  various  trades  and  se- 
dentary occupations,  where  the  natural  wants 
of  the  system,  a  proper  care  as  to  regularity 
of  diet  and  to  exercise  in  the  open  air,  are 
absorbed  in  attention  to  business.  It  would 
be  well,  indeed,  were  individuals,  so  exposed, 
to  pause  and  calculate,  with  a  little  of  that 
keenness  with  which  they  enter  upon  their 
daily  pursuits,  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
obliged  to  draw  upon  the  capital  of  their  con- 
stitution, in  labouring  under  the  oppression 
which  an  inferior  atmosphere  always  devel- 
opes.  Premature  old  age  is,  indeed,  one  of 
the  most  certain  consequences  of  long  expo- 
sure to  a  vitiated  atmosphere, especially  when 
it  is  accompanied  by  an  over-anxious  and  ha- 
rassing attention  to  business  ;  and  in  various 
occupations,   the  short  span  of  human  life  is 

*  See  also  Combo's   Princiiilcs  of  Pliysiology,  page 


abridged  many  years  by  this  cause,  independ- 
ently of  the  low  tone  at  which  it  often  flows, 
and  the  endless  discomfort  and  annoyance  to 
which,  in  such  cases,  it  is  so  often  sub- 
jected. 

"  Nor  are  the  moral  and  intellectual  facul- 
ties to  be  forgotten,  in  considering  the  influ- 
ence of  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  as  the  energy 
and  tone  of  both  are  lowered  and  depressed 
by  bad  air  :  these  are  impaired  as  much  at 
least  as  the  corporeal  functions,  and,  when  not 
subdued  by  the  mere  force  of  the  oppression 
to  which  they  are  subjected,  are  often  forced 
into  an  unnatural  state  of  excitement,  equally 
incompatible  with  health,  and  with  the  sober 
exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculties." 

"  When  the  air  is  of  inferior  quality,"  re- 
marks the  same  author,  in  another  place, 
"  the  respiration  becomes  uncomfortable,  and 
often  anxious  or  oppressive,  the  strength  be- 
gins to  fail,  the  general  tone  of  the  system  is 
depressed,  the  power  of  bodily  or  mental  ex- 
ertion becomes  impaired,  the  sleep  anxious 
and  uncertain,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  where 
the  air  has  been  vitiated  to  a  great  extent, 
death  rapidly  ensues.  In  more  minute  pro- 
portions, impurities  in  the  air  produce  an  end- 
less variety  of  discomfort  and  disease,  some- 
limes  inducing  a  sense  of  languor  or  debility 
that  may  be  barely  recognized  ;  while,  on 
other  occasions,  they  undermine  the  constitu- 
tion by  a  slow  and  insidious  action,  which  is 
too  ot"ten  accompanied  by  a  permanent  loss  of 
health." 

Dr.  Arnott,  in  his  Elements  of  Physics,  in- 
forms us,  that  "  consumption  is  the  disease 
which  carries  ofl'  a  fifth,  or  more,  of  the  per- 
sons born  in  Britain  ;  owing,  in  part,  no  doubt, 
to  the  changeableness  of  the  external  climate, 
but  much  more  to  the  faulty  modes  of  warm- 
ing and  ventilating  the  houses."  "With  this 
opinion,"  observes  Richardson,  (the  author  of 
an  English  work  on  Warming  and  Ventila- 
tion,) "  many  of  our  first  medical  men  have 
concurred." 

"  A  good  deal  of  observation  has  convinced 
me,"  says  Dr.  Combe,  "  that  the  transmission 
of  imperfectly  oxygenated  blood  to  the  brain, 
[in  consequence  of  the  breathing  of  impure 
air,]  is  greatly  more  influential  in  the  produc- 
tion of  nervous  disease  and  delicacy  of  consti- 
tution, than  is  commonly  imagined." 

It  is  often  asked,  why  our  young  women 
and  young  men,  but  especially  the  former, 
are  so  much  less  vigorous  and  healthy  than 
was  the  case  with  the  same  classes  fifty  years 
ago;  and  why  spinal  and  nervous  diseases  are 
more  prevalent  now,  than  then.  P>y  some 
this  dilTerence  is  ascribed  to  the  chanoe  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  occupation  and  mode 
of  life  of  the  younger  classes  of  society.  This 
explanation,  however,  seems  insufficient.  The 
real  cause,  I  apprehend,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
greater  vitiation  of  the  air  of  our  apartments 
at  the  present  day,  than  formerly.  The  gen- 
eral abandonment  of  open  fire  places,  and  the 
introduction  of  close  stoves,  may  justly  be 
considered  a  retrograde  step  in  the  practice 
of  ventilation,  though  an  ndiuincemcnt  in  the 
art  of  economy.  A  room  warmed  by  a  close 
stove,  receives  but  little  ventilation.  The  old- 
fashioned  open  fire-places,  on  the  other  hand. 


maintained  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  of 
the  apartn)ent  by  causing  a  constant  circula- 
tion and  change  of  air.  This,  it  is  true,  was 
attended  with  some  discomfort,  produced  by 
the  draughts  of  cold  air  which  rushed  in 
through  the  crevices  around  the  windows  and 
doors.  But  such  cold  currents  are  probably 
less  injurious,  to  many  constitutions  at  least, 
than  the  almost  constant  inhalation  of  poison- 
ed air. 

Dr.  Combe  thinks  that  the  debility  so  gen- 
erally complained  of  in  spring,  is  caused  in 
great  part  by  confinement  during  the  winter 
months  in  close  vitiated  air.  "This  debili- 
ty," he  observes,  "  is  often  erroneously  ascrib- 
ed to  the  unwholesome  influence  of  spring — a 
season  extolled  by  the  poets,  not  as  a  cause 
of  relaxation  and  feebleness,  but  -as  the  dis- 
penser of  renovated  life  and  vigour  to  all  cre- 
ated beings."  Thomson,  who  lived  when  open 
fire  places  were  in  general  use  in  England, 
thus  speaks  of  this  season  : 

"  In  these  green  days, 
Reviving  Sickness  lifts  her  languid  tiead  ; 
Life  flows  afresh  ;  and  young-eyed  fJeallh  eiialts 
'llie  whole  creation  round." 

The  air  oi  sick  chambers  is  apt  to  be  much 
more  impure  than  that  of  ordinary  apart- 
ments ;  since  the  products  evolved  both  by 
the  perspiration  and  respiration  of  diseased 
individuals,  are,  not  unfrequenlly,  peculiarly 
noxious.  "The  resjiiralion  of  invalids,"  re- 
marks Dr.  Reid,  "  is  often  exceedingly  affect- 
ed, not  only  in  the  quantily,  but  also  in  the 
quality  of  the  materials  exhaled.  The  lungs 
often  discharge  large  quantities  of  offensive 
volatile  products  from  the  system.  The 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  is  also  very 
considerably  increased  in  some  cases,  and 
hence  a  much  larger  supply  of  air  is  then  re- 
quired, than  imder  othercircumstances." 

The  contaminated  air  of  crowded,  ill-venti- 
lated meeting-houses,  lecture-rooms,  court- 
rooms, and  other  public  buildings,  is  often 
productive  of  very  serious  consequences, 
though  these  consequences  may  not  generally 
be  traced  to  the  real  cause.  According  to 
Dr.  Combe,  "  It  is  observed,  that  fainting  and 
hysterics  occur  in  churches  much  more  fre- 
(|uenlly  in  the  afternoon  than  in  the  forenoon, 
because  the  air  is  then  in  its  maximum  of  vi- 
tiation." Indeed,  serious  consequences  would 
moi'e  fr-equenlly  follow  exposure  to  such  at- 
mospheres, were  it  not,  that  the  heated  stale 
of  the  air  of  crowded  assemblies  excites  in- 
creased perspiration,  which  performs  in  part 
the  function  of  the  lungs,  and  Ihus  tends  to 
relieve  the  system.* 

Some  there  are,  no  doubt,  who  will  consi- 
der the  foregoing  remarks  respecting  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  impure  air  and  want  of  ven- 
tilation, to  be  merely  the  observations  of  com- 
plaining theorists;  and  these  will  confidently 
appeal  in  support  of  their  position  to  ihe  fiicl, 
that  many  persons  have  lived  with  almost  un- 
interrupted health  to  advanced  age,  nolwilh- 
standing  the\'  have  been  exposed  through  life 
to  the  influence  of  impure  air.  To  this  may 
be   replied,   that   the  same  kind  of  reasoning 
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has  been  employed  in  defence  of  the  use  of 
tobacco,  spirituous  liquors,  opium,  &c.  ;  some 
of  the  most  inveterate  drunkards,  tobacco- 
chewers,  and  opium-eaters,  having  been 
known  to  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  apparent 
health  to  a  very  old  age.  But  the  truth  of 
the  matter  appears  to  be,  that  vitiated  air,  and 
the  substances  just  mentioned,  are  sl]\  poisons, 
the  effect  of  which,  liowever,  is  slow  and  in- 
sidious, but  none  the  less  certain  and  injurious. 
The  following  extracts  are  lo  the  purpose. 

"  If  it  be  said  that  nobody  will  be  troubled 
with  all  this  trifling  care,  and  that  thousands 
who  expose  themselves  in  every  way,  never- 
theless enjoy  good  health  and  long  life,  I  can 
only  answer  that  this  is  true;  but  that  an  in- 
finitely greater  proportion  pass  through  life 
as  habitual  invalids,  and  scarcely  know,  from 
experience,  what  a  day  of  good  health  really 
is.  The  late  discussions  on  the  Factory  Bill 
have  demonstrated,  by  an  unassailable  mass 
of  evidence,  that  many  circumstances,  rarely 
considered  as  injurious,  because  they  have  no 
immediate  effect  in  suddenly  destroying  life 
by  acute  diseases,  have,  nevertheless,  a  mark- 
ed influence  in  slowly  undermining  health,  and 
shortening  human  existence.  There  are 
trades,  for  example,  at  which  workmen  may 
labour  for  tifleen  or  twenty  years,  without 
having  been  a  month  confined  by  disease  dur- 
ing all  that  time,  and  which  are  therefore 
said  to  be  healthy  trades;  and  yet,  when  the 
investigation  is  pursued  a  little  further,  it  is 
found  that  the  general  health  is  so  steadily, 
although  imperceptibly,  encroached  upon,  that 
scarcely  a  single  workman  survives  his  forti- 
eth or  fiftieth  year."* 

"  An  individual  possessing  a  strong  consti- 
tution, may,  indeed,  withstand  the  bad  conse- 
quences of  occasionally  breathing  an  impure 
atmosphere,  but  even  he  will  suffer  for  a  lime. 
He  will  not  experience  the  same  amount  of 
mischief  from  it  as  the  invalid,  but  he  will  be 
perfectly  conscious  of  a  temporary  feeling  of 
discomfort,  the  very  purpose  of  which  is,  like 
pain  from  a  burn,  to  impel  him  to  shun  the 
danger,  and  seek  relief  in  a  purer  air.  The 
comparative  harmlessness  of  a  single  expo- 
sure is  the  circumstance  which  blinds  us  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  ultimate  result,  and 
makes  us  fancy  ourselves  safe  and  prudent, 
when  every  day  is  surely,  though  impercepti- 
bly, adding  to  the  sum  of  the  mischief."* 

"The  immunity  which  some  individuals 
have  from  evils  produced  by  such  causes,  is 
no  argument  against  their  general  influence. 
A  well-fed  constitution,  and  a  peculiar  diathe- 
sis may  resist  evils  that  lay  numbers  pros- 
trate, and  act  with  extreme  severity  on  tem- 
peraments reduced  by  want,  anxiety,  fatigue, 
or  other  depressing  circumstances,  or  exposed 
in  peculiar  states  of  the  atmosphere  to  the 
causes  of  disease.  Besides,  there  is  no  proof 
that  powerful  constitutions,  whose  vicrour  may 
protect  them  from  the  inroads  of  severe  dis- 
ease, are  not  deteriorated  below  the  standard 
of  health  they  would  otherwise  present,  under 
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circumstances  that  afiect  severely  their  less 
fortunate  neighbours."* 

"The  system  may  become  habituated  to 
the  action  of  air  charged  with  increasing  pro- 
portions of  carbonic  acid,  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  can  be  accustomed  by  long  habit  to  ex- 
cessive quantities  of  beer,  wine,  spirituous  li- 
quors, opium,  and  other  substances  ;  and  hence 
individuals  may  be  constantly  observed  with 
all  their  faculties  in  full  activity,  in  an  atmos- 
phere that  almost  induces  a  soporific  efiect 
upon  others  not  accustomed  to  it  :  but  a  gen- 
eral reduction  of  strength  a7id  frmness  both 
of  mind  and  body,  accompanied  by  an  inferior 
appetite,  invariably  attends  long  and  frequent 
continuance  in  such  atmospheres.^^*  "  In 
mines,"  remarks  the  same  author  in  another 
part  of  his  work,  "  it  is  frequently  common 
for  the  men  to  work  in  an  atmosphere  too 
impure  lo  permit  a  common  candle  to  burn, 
though  an  oil  lamp,  in  consequence  of  its 
greater  tenacity  of  combustion,  may  be  main 
tained  in  action  without  ditficulty.  But  nu- 
merous individuals  faint  in  an  atmosphere  far 
less  impure  than  that  of  some  coal-mines,  and 
even  death  has  been  considered  to  have  en- 
sued in  some  instances  from  vitiated  air, 
though  it  was  not  sufficiently  impure  to  extin- 
guish a  candle,  no  iinpurity  but  carbonic  acid 
being  known  to  have  been  present. "f 

Sufficient  has  perhaps  been  said  respecting 
the  evils  resulting  from  defective  ventilation. 
In  my  next  essay  I  shall  endeavour  to  point 
out  the  proper  means 

"  These  to  defy,  and  all  the  fates  that  dwell 
In  cloister'd  air,  tainted  with  steaming  life." 


*  Rcid's  Illustrations  of  Ventilation. 

t  Dr.  Webster,  in  his  Chemistry,  page  155,  says, — 
"  Two  instances  recently  occurred  at  Cambridge, 
where  a  candle  continued  burning  in  an  apartment  in 
which  two  men  were  found  insensible  ;  one  was  with 
great  ditficulty  recovered,  the  other  died." 

Erratum.  In  last  number,  page  99,  col- 
umn 3,  line  2,  lor  "  is  supplied"  read  "  are 
supplied." 

For  "The  Friend." 
THE  LAND  OF  ISRAEL. 

(Concluded  from  page  99.) 

"'  The  whole  of  the  country,  says  Lord 
Lindsay,  '  that  we  had  yet  traversed  on  the 
east  of  the  Jordan,  from  the  lake  of  Tiberias  to 
the  Red  Sea,  and  from  Oour-Keis  to  Heshbon, 
is  fertile  in  the  extreme  ;  and  the  woody 
scenery  of  the  mountain  districts  of  Belkah 
and  Adjeloun  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  in 
beauty.  The  soil  is  so  generally  fertile  as  to 
be  capable  of  producing  almost  every  thing 
that  is  required. 

"  '  The  wood  scenery  spoken  of  in  such 
high  terms  by  Buckingham,  Irby  and  Mang- 
les, &c.,  began  to  appear  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  after  leaving  Naimi  ;  trees,  thinly 
scattered  at  first,  but  which  soon  became  nu- 
merous ;  and  the  road  henceforward  was  ex- 
tremely pretty, winding  over  hills  and  through 
vales  and  narrow  rocky  ravines,  overhung 
with  the  valonidi  oak,  and  other  beautiful 
trees,  of  which  I  knew  not  the  names.  Ap- 
proaching Jerash,  (Souf  lying  considerably  to 


the  west,)  the  woods  had  suffered  much  from 
fire  ;  the  whole  mountain  side  had  been  burnt ; 
the  herbage  was  quite  consumed,  many  trees 
had  perished  in  the  conflagration,  some  were 
standing  half  alive,  half  dead,  while  olhera 
had  quite  escaped.  Jerash  lay  before  us  ; 
after  a  steep  and  rocky  descent,  wo  reached 
the  bank  of  a  beautiful  little  stream,  thickly 
shaded  by  tall  oleander.si,  and,  passing  through 
the  hundreds  of  sheep  and  goats  watering  at 
it,  ascended  lo  the  summit  of  a  hill  in  the 
midst  of  the  ruins,'  d:c. 

"  Between  Aszalt  and  El-Hussan  the  scene- 
ry is  most  lovely.  From  the  western  extrem- 
ity of  Mount  tiilead  in  an  almost  continuous 
descent,  to  the  foot  of  Gebel  Adjeloun,  every 
minute  introduces  you  to  some  new  scene  of 
loveliness.  The  path  wound  through  thickets 
of  the  most  luxuriant  growth,  and  of  every 
shade  of  verdure,  frequently  overshadowing 
the  road  and  diffusing  a  delicious  coolness,  &c. 
Immediately  after  crossing  the  Zerka  we  rest- 
ed at  a  large  cave  formed  by  overhanging 
rocks  ;  the  river  in  front  of  us,  and  a  wild 
almond  tree  near  its  mouth,  which  supplied 
us  with  a  welcome  addition  to  some  raisins, 
the  best  we  ever  tasted,  that  we  procured  at 
Aszalt.  It  was  oppressively  hot  in  this  ravine 
but  delightfully  cool  again  as  we  ascended  Ge- 
bel Adjeloun,  through  scenery  of  more  gran- 
deur than  that  of  Mount  Gilead,  and  to  the  full 
as  beautiful — after  three  quarters  of  an  hour  of 
sleep  ascent,  the  valonidis  reappeared  on  both 
sides  of  a  very  beautiful  ravine,  running  up 
into  the  mountains, — not  valonidis  only,  hut  it 
was  clothed  to  the  very  summit  with  prickly 
oaks  and  olive  trees,  tufted  among  the  crags, 
— superb  oleanders  blossoming  in  the  dry 
bed  of  a  torrent  along  side  of  the  road. 
Views  more  and  more  magnificent,  towards 
Mount  Gilead,  opened  upon  us,  the  higher  wo 
ascended  ;  corn  fields,  ready  for  the  sickle, 
revealed  the  vicinity  of  a  town,  Bournia,  to 
wit,  which  we  reached  after  an  hour  and 
twenty  minutes  ascent ;  the  olives  ceased  a 
little  beyond  it,  but  arbutuses,  firs,  ash, 
prickly  oaks,  and  a  species  of  the  valonidi  with 
a  larger  leaf  than  the  usual  sort,  perhaps  the 
oak  of  Bashan,  succeeded.  After  two  hours 
and  a  half  we  reached  a  beautiful  broad  ter- 
race of  about  twenty  minutes  in  length,  and 
partly  covered  with  corn,  just  below  the  high- 
est point  of  Gebel  Adjeloun,  towering  up  most 
majestically  on  the  left,  its  noble  crags  almost 
hidden  among  beautiful  trees.  From  the  ter- 
mination of  this  plain,  or  terrace,  we  descend- 
ed, in  half  an  hour,  to  Zebeen,  through  noble 
fir  trees,  far  finer  than  those  of  Mount  Gilead. 
The  beauty  of  the  descent  surpasses,  if  possi- 
ble,  that  of  the  ascent,  and  the  northward 
view  was  most  splendid.  But  a  painter  only 
could  give  an  idea  of  these  scenes  of  beauty 
and  grandeur.' 

"  '  Our  next  day's  route  was  through  very 
lovely,  but  quieter  scenery,  valleys  full  of 
olives,  corn  fields  reclaimed  from  the  forest, 
and  villages.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  be- 
low Zebeen  we  crossed  the  brook  Napalin, 
shaded  by  beautiful  oleanders.  A  beautiful 
narrow  glen  afterwards  ushered  us  into  a 
broad  valley,  richly  wooded  to  the  suiTimits  of 
the  hills  with  noble  prickly  oaks,  a  few  pine 
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trees  towering  over  them.  I  saw  an  occas- 
ional dcgrcb  tree,  or  arbudJs,  but  llie  prevail- 
ing trees  were  oaks,  prickly  and  broad  leaf- 
ecT;  it  was  forest  scenery  of  llie  noblest  cliar- 
acter — next  to  that  of  Old  England,  with 
■which  none  that  I  ever  saw  can  stand  compar- 
ison. On  our  journey  to  .lerash  by  a  dilfer- 
ent  route  from  that  of  Irby  and  Mangles, 
Banks,  and  Buckingham,  we  wondered  at  the 
encomiums  lavished  by  those  gentlemen  on 
the  woodland  scenery  of  these  regions  ;  we 
now  thought  that  enough  had  scarcely  been 
said  in  their  praise.' 

"  Jebel  Adjeloun,  extending  from  the  Zer- 
ka  to  the  Yarniuk,  is  described  by  Eli  Smith, 
lis  presenting  '  the  most  charming  rural  scen- 
ery that  he  had  seen  in  Syria.  A  continued 
forest  of  noble  trees,  chieHy  of  the  evergreen 
oak,  covers  a  large  part  of  it  ;  while  the 
ground  beneath  is  clothed  with  luxuriantgrass, 
which  we  found  a  foot  or  more  in  height,  and 
decked  with  a  rich  variety  of  wild  flowers.' 

"  These  direct,  explicit,  and  uniformly  ac- 
cordant testimonies,  give  proof  that,  notwith- 
standing all  the  desolation  that  has  come  on 
an  almost  dispeopled  land,  the  natural  fertili- 
ty of  the  Belka  is  yet  uniinjiaired.  Its  pecu- 
liar excellence  as  a  pastoral  country  is  yet  as 
distinguished  as  ever.  It  retains  every  capa- 
bility of  being  what  it  was  when  the  Israel- 
ites first  entered  it.  And  though  the  igno- 
rant and  idle  Arabs  leave  cisterns,  anciently 
excavated  with  great  labour  from  the  rock, 
useless  and  dry,  rather  than  expend  a  lij 
and  momentary  elTort  in  cleansing  away  the 
rubbish,  merely  to  let  the  water  How  into  them, 
so  richly  has  nature  endowed  the  land,  that 
even  the  Bedouins,  making  its  excellence 
their  boast,  can  appreciate  the  land  they  do 
nothing  to  improve;  and  every  traveller  now 
sees  it  to  be,  what  the  children  of  Reuben  and 
(jad  pronounced  it  at  first,  '  the  land  is  a  land 
for  cattle.' 

"  Beauty  still  lingers  in  Gilead,  as  if  in  its 
own  dwelling  place,  from  which  it  will  not  de 
part.  Like  many  other  portions  of  the  land 
of  Israel,  the  wild  hoar  out  of  the  forest  doth 
dcvovr  it.  Like  as  in  other  mountains  of  Is 
rael  the  prowling  robber  has  caused  the  way 
faring  man  to  cease,  so  that  for  preceding 
ages  none  have  passed  through  than  ;  and  the 
fear  of  the  wild  tenants  of  the  forest,  whether 
men  or  beasts,  is  an  alloy  to  the  pleasure 
which  the  native  loveliness  of  the  land  imparts 
to  the  passing  visitant.  These  ruined  cities 
retain  many  a  sign  of  ancient  luxury,  which 
make  art  the  handmaid  of  pleasure  and  of 
oaso,thc  weary  traveller  rests  not  now  beneath 
a  vaulted  canopy  in  a  pillared  mansion  ;  but, 
from  necessity,  betakes  himself  for  a  night's 
repose  to  an  excavated  cave,  more  like  to  'a 
den  of  thieves,  than  to  a  dwelling  of  civili- 
zed men.' 

"  'i'liat  man  were  not  a  lover  of  his  race 
■who  could  look  on  cities  without  inhabitants, 
and  bouses  without  man,  ami  on  (fertile  plains 
so  wide  OS  seeming  to  be  bounded  only  by  the 
horizon,  and  so  rich  that  a  wretched  agricul- 
ture could  count  on  a  twenty-five  fold  produce 
and  a  double  harvest,— without  an  ardent  wish 
that  the  cities  should  be  pnopled,  and  the  land 
be   cultivated,   and   be    filled    with    virtuous, 


peaceful  and  happy  men.  Such  hopes  might 
bo  blasted  by  the  sight  not  only  of  the  apathy 
and  ignorance  of  the  Turks,  but  of  all  that  is 
now  seen  in  the  land,  where  the  moral  debase- 
ment is  akin  to  the  physical  ;  so  that  the  re- 
suscitation of  the  Havuran  and  its  kindred 
territories,  judging  from  sight,  might  well 
seem  to  be  a  dream. 

'  The  believer  looking  with  the  eye  of  faith 
can  surve)'  the  great  desert,  which  lies  with- 
n  the  patrimony  of  Abraham's  seed,  as  the 
covenanted  gift  of  Abraham's  God,  and,  anti- 
cipating in  sure  hope  the  glorious  day  of  Is- 
rael's redemption  and  final  restoration,  can  see 
nothing  but  beauty  without  a  trace  of  desola- 
tion there,  where,  looked  on  as  it  is,  nothing 
else  can  be  seen.  The  happiness  shall  then 
be  such,  that  it  shall  indeed  seem  like  a  dream. 
'  When  the  Lord  turned  again  the  captivity 
of  Zion,  we  were  like  them  that  dream  ;  then 
was  our  mouth  filled  with  laughter,  and  our 
tongue  with  singing:  then  said  they  among 
the  heathen  the  Lord  hath  done  great  things 
for  them.  The  Lord  bath  done  great  things 
tor  us,  whereof  we  are  glad.  Turn  again  our 
captivity,  O  Lord,  as  the  streams  of  the  south.' 
(Psalm  cxxvi.  1-5.)  That  word  which  has 
turned  defenced  cities  into  ruinous  heaps,  has 
power,  when  varied  from  a  curse  to  a  blessing, 
to  restore  the  cities  to  dwell  in,  and  to  trans- 
form the  wilderness  into  a  fruftful  field. 

"  The  cities  and  the  lands  of  Gilead  and 
Bashan,  as  well  as  those  of  Moab  and  Am- 
nion, were  long  hid  from  the  world  till  in  these 
latter  days  they  rise  into  view,  not  only  show- 
ing that  every  word  of  God  that  hath  gone 
forth  against  them  is  at  last  perfect  work, 
but  witnessing  too,  as  their  testimony  may 
now  be  heard,  that  they  are  all  nearly,  if  not 
altogether,  ready  for  the  accomplishment  of 
other  predictions.  Had  they  been  known  in 
past  centuries,  as  in  the  present  day,  before 
the  judgments  had  come  upon  iheni  to  the 
uttermost,  men  might  have  sought  to  qualify 
a  prophecy,  if  not  wholly  accomplished  ;  or 
even,  as  was  the  practice  in  earlier  ages,  they 
might  have  renounced  the  literal  interpreta- 
tion, and  wrested  the  Scriptures  into  some  ira- 
a'Tinary  significancy,  while  the  time  was  not 
come  for  the  word  itself  to  speak,  or  for  the 
very  things  to  be  seen  which  the  prophets 
had  declared.  And  even  if  these  cities  and 
regions  had  been  open  to  European  research 
long  after  the  days  of  Ahulfeda,  much  testi 
mony  would  have  been  wanting  then,  which 
is  most  abundant  now  ;  and  men  would  either 
not  have  known  the  sign  which  the  Lord  had 
set  up  to  make  the  time  when  Israel's  blind- 
ness should  speedily  cease,  or  else  they  might 
have  looked  on  the  prospective  abandonment 
and  desertion  of  so  many  cities  of  the  land  as 
a  dream  never  to  be  realized,  or  only  to  be 
thought  of  as  a  reality  when  a  new  ago  of 
wonders  should  arise. 

"  When  they  shall  see  these  things,  they 
shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord.  VVlicn  the 
lime  was  come  that  the  predicted  declarations 
were  complete,  or  in  the  course  of  rapid  com- 
pletion, these  things  wore  seen  ;  the  whole 
scene  was  disclosed  to  view  ;  and  many  ran 
to  anil  fro  !  whore  none  befiire  had  travelled. 
In  this,  as  ill  numberless  instances  besides, 


knowledge  was  increased.  P'acts  were  brought 
to  light  by  which  the  verity  of  God's  words 
was  seen.  Cities  and  plains,  mountains  and 
valleys  vied  with  each  other  in  declaring  it. 
Babjion,  whose  sile  was  scarcely  known, 
vied  with  Petra,  which  had  been  sought  for  in 
vain  ;  and  Chaldea  with  Edom,  and  Amnion 
with  Moab.  Palestine  showed  itself  full  of 
judgments  as  it  once  was  of  mercies  ;  the 
land  of  Israel's  ancient  possession  was  stud- 
ded with  testimonies  ;  and  the  completion  of 
manifold  judgments  showed  that  the  cup  of 
the  Lord's  wrath  had  gone  round  among  all 
the  nations  to  whom  by  name  He  sent  it. 

"  But  the  completion  of  one  series  of  pro- 
phetic judgments,  true  to  the  very  letter,  pre- 
pares the  way  for  the  completion  of  another 
series  of  a  different  order.  There  is  not  on- 
ly a  growing  evidence,  or,  as  Bacon  calls  it, 
a  germinating  fulfilment  of  prophecy  ;  but  that 
germinating  process  may  be  even  seen.  While 
some  have  borne  their  ripened  fruit,  others 
may  be  looked  on  in  the  bud.  As  in  the  land 
of  Israel,  the  gathering  of  the  harvest  may 
be  the  preparation  for  the  sower  ;  so  the  judg- 
ments that  have  come  upon  the  land,  though 
others  yet  intervene,  prepare  the  way  for  the 
blessings  that  are  to  follow  after.  Cities  there 
are  v.'ilhout  inhabitants,  and  without  claim- 
ants ;  houses  there  are,  numbered  by  hun- 
dreds in  single  localities,  without  man,  open 
to  any  casual  visitants  that  may  choose  to  en- 
ter tliem.  Over  a  large  portion  of  Israel's 
inheritance,  the  rights  of  properly  in  houses 
or  in  lands  are  altogether  unknown  ;  the  right 
of  possession  is  never  challenged,  and  need 
not  be  contested  where  there  are  empty  dwel- 
lings, ready  for  occupation,  and  fertile  plains 
that  cry  in  vain  for  cultivators.  The  irander- 
ing  Arabs  cause  the  inhabitants  to  wander. 
The  government,  to  whom  alone  all  properly  in 
the  land  belongs,  has  no  power  to  protect  it  ; 
and  the  cities  and  the  land,  with  none  that  can 
keep  the  one  or  cultivate  the  other,  are  with- 
out possessors,  as  if  they  pertained  to  a  peo- 
ple that  are  no  longer  there.  All  other  bonds 
are  broken,  all  other  claims  disannulled,  but 
that  of  Israel's  everlasting  covenant.  The 
lime  is  come  when  there  is  room  for  a  million 
of  human  beings  to  form  a  new  colony,  in  the 
country  beyond  Jordan,  which  was  formerly 
partitioned  among  two  tribes  and  a  half  of  Isra- 
el. And  while  the  wandering  tribes  that  tra- 
verse the  land,  and  move  incessantly  from  place 
to  place,  as  if  sojourners  in  a  land  that  is  not 
theirs,  and  dwelling  in  tents  amidst  cities  in 
which  no  man  dwells,  ihe  wanderers  through- 
out the  w'orld  who  can  call  no  other  region 
theirs,  are  numbered  by  millions,  and  one  of 
the  fondest  schemes  of  the  Jewish  mind,  not 
without  recent  attempts  to  realize  it,  is  that 
of  colonizing  the  land  of  their  fathers. 

"  This  extensive  region  beyond  Jordan, 
newly  restored  to  the  nollce  of  the  world,  be- 
gins to  be  appreciated,  and  signs  there  are 
that  Ihe  time  may  not  be  distant  that  it  shall 
also  be  appropriated  by  the  people  to  whom 
the  Lord  hath  given  it.  Who  that  can  relish 
the  beauties  of  nature,  or  value  its  bounties, 
could  look  on  the  lovely  mountains  of  Gilead, 
and  the  rich  plains  of  the  Havuran,  even 
though  they  did  not  bear  a  single  consecrated 
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name,  without  a  wisli  tlmt  the  blessedness  of 
such  lands  bore  some  similitude  to  their  I'ertil- 
ily  and  beauty  ?  And  wlio  tliat  lias  the  iaith 
of  Abraham,  and  mourns  over  the  miseries  of 
his  expatriated  race,  does  not  wistfully  look 
for  the  time  when  the  captivity  of  Israel  shall 
be  brought  back, — when  Dan,  ere  his  own  al- 
lotment be  fixed  in  another  portion  of  the  land 
as  rich  and  lovely,  shall  leap  from  Bashan, 
and  Benjamin  shall  possess  Gilead.  'J'hese 
lands  retain  such  inherent  richness  and  such 
natural  beauty,  still  undefaced  by  man,  that 
ihey  are  worthy  of  being  claimed  by  the  Lord 
of  the  whole  earth  as  his  own.  And  God 
hath  spoken  in  his  holiness,  '  Gilead  is  mine, 
and  Manasseh  is  mine.'  (Ps.  Ix.  7.)  He 
has  reserved  them  still  for  his  people  Israel, 
notwithstanding  their  past  unfaithfulness  in  his 
covenant.  And  although  he  has  turned  hu- 
man instrumentality  to  the  execution  of  his 
judgments,  he  has  so  wrought  out  his  purpo- 
ses and  still  kept  his  covenant  in  view,  that  of 
all  lands  these  are  the  most  inviting  for  a  col- 
on}', and  the  most  free  for  immediate  occu- 
pancy ;  so  that,  as  is  stated,  a  million  of  men 
might  take  possession  of  them  at  once,  not  to 
the  detriment,  but  to  the  gain  of  all  the  regions 
around.  Where  or  when,  with  even  the  sem- 
blance of  truth,  could  this  be  said  of  any  oth- 
er country  !  or  what  land  besides,  through- 
out all  the  earth,  holds  forth  to  myriads  of 
immediate  settlers  such  temptations  of  unap- 
propriated lands,  of  unoccupied  cities,  of  emp- 
ty but  habitable  houses,  of  numberless  foun- 
tains, of  rich  and  beauteous  mountains,  and  of 
fertile  plains  covered  with  luxuriant  pasturage, 
ready  for  immediate  tillage  ?  The  hand  of 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel  is  assuredly  in  all  this. 
It  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in 
our  eyes.  And,  showing  forth  his  faithfulness, 
it  is  a  token,  could  any  he  needed,  that  He 
loves  Israel  still,  and  has  his  people  in  re- 
membrance, and  will  not  suffer  his  promises 
to  fail.  Who  is  the  Lord  but  our  God? 
Hath  He  said,  and  shall  he  not  do  it  ?  Has 
He  not  according  to  His  word  made  this  wliole 
land  what  it  is,  whether  as  respects  the  cities 
and  houses  that  have  cast  out  their  inhabilants, 
and  the  men  to  whom  He  has  not  given  them 
in  possession,  or  the  uncultivated  plains  which 
have  passed  under  his  sentence  of  desolation, 
and  yet  retain  their  siihst.ance.  And  as  sure- 
ly as  Gilead  is  the  Lord's,  and  Manasseh  is 
His,  has  He  not  reserved  them  and  made  them 
ready,  whenever  the  people  of  his  covenant 
shall  be  turned  to  him  again,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  word  which  we  delight  lo  re- 
peat,— '  I  will  bring  Israel  aoain  to  his  habi- 
tation, and  he  shall  feed  at  Carmel  and  Bash- 
an, and  bis  soul  shall  be  satisfied  upon  Mount 
Ephraim  and  Gilead.'  (Jei-.  1.  19.)  'Let 
them  feed  in  Bashan  and  Gilead  as  in  the  days 
of  old.  According  to  the  days  of  thy  com- 
ing out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  will  I  show  unto 
him  marvellous  things.  He  will  turn  atjain, 
He  will  have  compassion  upon  us.  Thou  will 
perform  the  truth  to  Jacob,  and  the  mercy  to 
Abraham  which  thou  hast  sworn  unto  our 
fathers  from  the  days  of  old.'  Micah,  vii.l4, 
1.5.  19,20.)  It  has  been  said  that  these  lands 
may  sufiice  for  the  occupancy  of  a  million  of 
men.     Israel  is  still   numbered   by  millions 


but  the  tribes  of  Israel  shall  not  always  bear 
the  name  of  otitcasf,  and  many  shall  yet  be 
added  to  those  that  are  now  known.  Gilead 
aloiie,  even  with  all  its  surrounding  regions, 
is  not  a  land  too  rich  or  large  for  the  thou- 
sands of  Israel  that  shall  yet  bo  assembled 
there.  For  saith  the  Lord,  '  I  will  bring 
them  into  the  land  of  Gilead  and  Lebanon, 
and  place  shall  not  be  found  for  them !'  (Zech. 
X.  10.) 

For  "  Tlle  Friend." 

ilCll'CS  of  the  JJaSt— No.  46. 

No  action  will  conduce  to  our  everlasting  happiness,  th.Tl  is 
not  tlie  oflspring  of  a  heartfelt  conviclion  of  duty.  Mere 
outside  iniilnlionsof  tile  best  actions  of  the  best  njen.will 
never  advance  the  injitator  one  step  nearer  heaven. 

DISPUTE    AT    LLANVILLING. 

Richard  Davies  relates  in  his  Journal  that 
persecution  thnjughout  the  part  of  Wales  in 
which  he  resided  was  very  sharp  and  severe, 
until  WilliainLloyd  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph  in  1680  or  1681.  "  But  this  new 
bishop  thought  to  take  a  more  mild  way  to 
work,  by  summoning  all  sorts  of  Dissenters  to 
discourse  with  him,  and  seek  to  persuade  them 
to  turn  to  the  church  of  England.  Among 
the  rest,  when  he  came  to  Welsh-Pool,  in  his 
visitation,  he  sent  for  us.  Charles  Lloyd, 
Thomas  Lloyd,  and  myself,  sought  to  speak 
with  him,  but  I  was  that  day  bound  for  Lon- 
don, so  could  not,  but  my  friends  stayed  till 
they  had  an  opportunity  with  him  ;  and  my 
friend  Charles  Lloyd  gave  me  an  account  af- 
terwards of  what  passed  between  them,  which 
was  to  this  effect : 

"  That  the  bishop  was  much  displeased  that 
I  was  absent ;  and  when  he  was  told  of  iny 
urgent  occasion  to  go,  and  my  slay  on  purpose 
some  time  to  see  him,  he  said,  his  business 
was  greater,  whatever  my  business  was. 
That  da}'  they  discoursed  with  him,  his  chap- 
lains, and  other  clergy,  so  called,  from  about 
two  in  the  afternoon  till  two  in  the  morning. 
Afterwards  they  discoursed  with  him  two 
daj'S  at  Llaiivilliiig.  The  first  day  from  about 
two  in  the  afternoon  till  night;  and  the  next 
day,  from  about  ten  in  the  morning  till  an 
hour  in  the  night,  publicly  in  the  town-hall. 
The  first  day  at  Pool,  our  friends  Charles 
Lloyd  and  Thomas  Lloyd  gave  their  reasons 
of  separation.  In  none  of  the  three  days 
would  the  bishop  and  his  clergy  defend  their 
own  princi])les,  or  refute  ours  ;  but  only  held 
the  three  days  on  the  general  princi|)les  of 
Christendom,  and  the  apostles'  examples  of 
water-baptism,  and  once  a  small  touch  at  the 
bread  and  wine.  Thomas  Lloyd  held,  the  last 
day,  our  reasons  why  we  separated  from  the 
church  of  England  ;   which  were, 

"  1.  Because  their  worship  was  not  a  gos- 
pel worship. 

"  2.  Because  their  ministry  was  no  gospel 
ministry. 

"  3.  Because  their  ordinances  were  no  gos- 
pel ordinances. 

"  But  they  would  not  join  with  him  lo  prove 
any  of  them,  though  often  solicited  thereunto; 
Friends  being  sufferers  must  submit  to  all  dis- 
advantages; for  they  had  not  any  notice  be- 
forehand of  what    matters  they  sliould   argue 


till  they  came  to  the  place  of  dispute,  and  the 
last  day  they  forced  Thomas  Lloyd  to  about 
twenty-eight  syllogisms,  all  written  down  as 
they  dis|)uted,  to  be  answered  extempore  ; 
and  the  bishop  said,  he  did  not  expect  so  much 
could  be  said  by  any  on  that  subject,  on  so 
little  warning.  And  he  said,  that  he  expected 
not  to  find  so  much  civility  from  the  Quakers. 
He  highly  commended  Thomas  Lloyd,  and  our 
friends  came  off'  with  them  very  well.  1'lioy 
had  also  much  discourse  with  the  chancellor, 
and  one  Henry  Dodwell,  and  with  the  dean  of 
Bangor,  afterwards  bishop  of  Hereford,  very 
learned  men,  who  were  also  at  the  said  dis- 
pute, with  many  of  the  clergy  of  Ihe  diocese, 
with  some  justices  of  the  peace,  deputy  lieu- 
tenants of  the  county,  and  a  great  concourse 
of  people  in  the  town-hall  aforesaid,  in  Llan- 
villing.  Several  of  the  clergy,  with  whom  I 
afterwards  discoursed,  seemed  not  well  satis- 
fied with  that  dispute;  for  they  said,  they 
thought  the  validity  of  water  baptism  was 
much  weakened  thereby  ;  and  several  noted 
men  that  were  present  said,  they  thought 
there  could  not  have  been  so  much  said  against 
water  baptism  as  had  been  said  there.  It  was 
agreed,  by  consent  of  all  parlies  concerned, 
that  the  dispute  should  not  be  piinted." 

A  manuscript  account  of  the  above  dispute, 
is  spoken  of  by  "  Proud,"  as  being  extant 
when  he  wrote.  1  have  not  been  able  to  find 
a  copy,  but  the  following  letler  gives  some  in- 
teresting particulars  of  the  order  and  decorum 
maintained  during  the  controversy.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  written  directly  after  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  held  in  the 
spring  of  1692,  in  which  George  Keith  and 
his  followers  wore  unusually  turbulent  and 
bitter. 
"  Worthy  and  beloved  friend  Thomas  Lh/vd. 
"  I  call  to  remembrance  the  former  days  ; 
after  we  were  illuminated,  we  suffered  great 
fights  of  affliction,  being  made  a  gazing  slock 
both  by  reproaches  and  afflictions,  whilst  we 
were  companions  to  theni  that  were  so  used  ; 
taking  joy  fiilly  the  spoiling  of  our  goods,  tlie 
lugging  and  tearing  of  our  bodies  to  jails  and 
prisons;  lying  long  nights  in  the  winter  upon 
the  bare  ground,  and  sometimes  without  any 
repast  ;  going  to  meetings  with  our  lives,  and 
all  that  we  had,  in  our  hands  ;  being  made 
willing  to  sacrifice  all,  if  the  Lord  had  called 
us  thereunto.  Oh,  the  joy  and  consolation  our 
souls  enjoyed  in  all  those  tribulations  !  noiiu 
could  take  it  from  us.  Our  adversaries  were 
our  judges  and  legislators,  and  ihem  that  did 
spoil  us  thought  that  Ihey  did  God  good  ser- 
vice. Yet  our  joy  remained  still,  and  by  that 
it  was  assured  unto  ns  that  the  promise  of 
Christ  was  made  good  unto  us.  AA'ell,  we 
were  delivered  from  outward  trouble,  and 
transplanted  in  another  soil,  w  here  as  wc  did 
suppose  our  judges  were  restored  as  of  old, 
and  our  counsellors  as  at  the  beginning.  Put- 
ting us  on  the  stage  lo  represent  God's  Life 
and  Light  to  the  view  of  the  world  ;  having 
our  meetings  at  our  own  leisure,  and  the  laws 
at  our  pleasure  to  prcipajrale  Ibe  same.  A 
plentiful  country,  where  the  Lord  givelh  us 
the  fiirmcr  and  ihe  latter  rain,  and  kecpclh 
unto  us  Ihe  appointed  season  of  our  haive.-.l. 
.\ll   enjoying   tlicir  own   labour,  and  none  tu 


no 
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make  us  afraid.  What  could  we  desire  more  ? 
Yet  what  availeth  ail  this  while  a  dead  fly 
marreth  our  ointment,  that  the  virgins  cannot 
smell  it.  Our  meetings  sometimes  prove  for 
the  worse  and  not  for  the  better.  Railing, 
scoffing,  striving,  provoking  one  another  to 
an^er,  and  not  to  love.  So  that  the  disorder 
in  our  meetings  passeth  not  only  the  bounds 
of  Christianity,  but  of  morality  among  the 
heathen  in  their  solemn  assembly.  The  dis- 
order of  the  discourse  at  our  Quarterly  Meet- 
in'',  the  scoffing,  reviling,  uncivil  behaviour 
one  towards  another,  especially  towards  thee, 
bnngeth  fresh  into  my  mind  the  manner  and 
method  of  the  discourse  at  Llanvilling  between 
thee  and  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  which  was 
carried  on  of  their  side  with  far  more  modes- 
ty, gravity,  deliberation  and  sobriety,  than  the 
measure  thou  hast  received  from  George  and 
his  party.  Although  the  town-hall  was  llill  of 
all  sort  of  people,  the  bishop  and  his  train  of 
priests  of  all  ranks, — a  full  bench  knight,  and 
esquires  of  several  thousand  a  year,  all  the 
gentry  from  the  town  and  country,  the  vulgar 
of  all  sorts,  which  did  fill  up  the  hall  to  the 
full.  I  was  standing  behind  thy  back  at  the 
stan-e,  where  I  could  behold  the  whole  multi- 
tude over.  1  dare  say  the  truth  of  my  know- 
ledge, for  two  days  together,  while  the  dis- 
course continued  from  morning  to  evening,  I 
did  not  see  nor  hear  any  uncivil  word  nor  ac- 
tion, railing  nor  reviling,  neither  did  the  bish- 
op permit,  (as  thou  well  knowest,)  any  of  the 
priests  or  people  to  speak  a  word,  save  dea- 
con Humphreys,  (now  as  I  hear.  Bishop  of 
Ban"or,)  and  that  outlandish  disputant  which 
he  called  up  to  him  to  manage  the  dispute, 
against  thee  and  thy  brother  alone,  'i'he 
clerks  and  lawyers  made  it  their  business  to 
take  up  the  heads  and  the  syllogisms,  in  order 
to  put  it  to  the  press.  Howsoever,  as  thou 
knowest,  there  was  so  much  modesty  and  mo- 
rality among  them  as  to  bridle  their  tongues, 
though  they  had  power  to  say  and  to  do  what 
they  pleased.  And  I  do  wonder  that  our 
friend  George,  fur  all  his  parts  and  arts,  can- 
not bridle  his  tongue.  I  beheld  the  man  the 
other  day  with  a  single  eye  out  of  all  preju- 
dice, and  I  saw  the  man  armed  with  the  strong 
man's  armour,  having  his  quiver  full  of  the 
fiery  darts  of  the  devil, — elevating  to  passion 
and  fury  above  the  witness  of  God  in  himself, 

cavilling  and  quarrelling — making  so  many 

needless  distinctions  about  iheengrafled  Word, 
which  is  able  to  save  the  soul,  and  is  the  very 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever.  Other- 
wise I  do  think,  as  a  matter  of  doctrine,  it 
mii'ht  soon  be  reconciled,  for  he  and  we  do 
confess  that  Jesus  Christ  came  in  the  flesh 
both  outwardly  and  inwardly  ;  but  the  difier- 
once  most  is  about  the  diversities  in  operation 
and  difi'erencc  in  manifestation.*  I  look  no- 
tice when  thou  didst  hold  out  Jesus  Christ  to 
he  a  ireneral  Saviour  and  a  sufficient  Saviour, 
he  would  not  allow  of  it  in  those  terms,  but  it 
must  he  outward  manifestation  and  inward 
manifestation.  Where  is  the  dislilirtion  I 
cannot  toll.  But  by  this,  his  rule,  the  inward 
must  he  preferred  hef  ire  the  outward,  for  llesli 

•  Cicorgc    Kcilli  at  (liis  limr   profosacd   to  hold  llic 
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and  blood  now,  by  seeing  or  hearing,  cannot 
come  to  discern  that  body,  which  suffered 
without  the  gates,  to  be  Jesus  the  Son  of  God, 
no  more  than  Peter  could  in  that  day. 

"But  the  drift  of  my  scribbling  to  thee  at 
this  tinje  is,  to  impart  unto  thee  my  present 
cogitation,  by  comparing  the  time  present 
with  the  time  past  ;  the  time  of  our  perplexity 
with  the  time  of  our  prosperity, — suffering 
and  governing  :  the  danger  of  the  one,  and 
the  safety  of  the  other.  By  tracing  Chris- 
tianity from  the  days  of  the  apostles  to  this 
very  day,  we  may  have  a  cloud  of  witnesses 
to  resolve  us.  I  cannot  look  upon  Govern- 
ment to  the  followers  of  Jesus,  but  as  a  pin- 
nacle, or  very  high  mountain,  where  Satan 
hath  commission  (by  permission)  to  transfer 
them  to  the  top  thereof,  where  he  may  show 
them  the  world  and  the  glory  thereof,  which 
they  could  not  behold  from  the  vale  of  afllic- 
tion,  where  self  was  of  no  reputation,  and 
where,  having  no  power  to  defend  themselves, 
they  lean  upon  their  beloved.  When  I  see 
so  iTiuch  charing  in  our  meetings  that  doth  be- 
reave us  of  the  comfort  and  joy  which  our  ad- 
versaries could  not  lake  away  from  us  ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  so  many  dead  flies  marring 
our  ointment  and  our  worship,  it  appears  that 
self  is  our  chiefest  adversary,  that  letteth  and 
will  let,  until  it  be  taken  out  of  the  way.  By 
these  ponderings  sometimes  I  am  troubled, 
and  my  spirit  is  overwhelmed  within  me,  so 
that  it  shall  cast  me  down  on  the  ground  un- 
der the  trees  among  the  creep  worms.  I  shall 
find  in  my  heart  to  say  to  the  small  ant  that 
is  busy  in  the  dust, '  Thou  art  my  brother,  and 
to  the  turtle  dove  that  groweth  in  the  bush, 
thou  art  my  sister;  th}'  voice  is  as  the  voice 
of  David  when  he  mourned  for  Saul  and  Jon- 
athan that  fell  in  Mount  Gilboa,  by  the  hands 
of  the  Philistines.  Thy  tone  is  as  the  tone  of 
the  daughter  of  Zion  in  the  day  of  her  cala- 
mil}',  when  she  was  carried  to  Babylon  ;  we 
think  thy  theme  and  prose  of  thy  lamentation, 
is  taken  out  of  the  words  of  Jeremiah,  '  How 
is  the  gold  become  dim  ;  how  is  the  most  fine 
gold  changed  !'  I  know  the  Redeemer  of 
Zion  took  notice  of  Nathaniel  when  he  was 
under  the  tree.  I  will  be  of  your  soci- 
ety.' 

"  Thus  lam  bold  and  intimate  with  thee  to 
express  my  tossed  thoughts.  j\'ot  that  1 
would  pretend  to  any  new  revelations,  nor 
manifestations,  but  in  a  sense  of  the  true  love 
and  care  wrought  upon  my  soul  for  the  pros- 
perity of  Truth,  and  welfare  of  those  into 
whose  trust  it  was  referred,  having  an  expe- 
rience also  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  my 
soul  in  the  days  of  my  infancy,  when  I  walk- 
ed among  the  Anabaptisis  ;  where  there  was 
at  first,  as  thou  well  knowest,  true  sincerity 
and  integrity  ;  but  being  permitted  to  the 
stage  to  represent  their  profession  to  the  view 
of  the  world,  with  great  zeal  and  openness 
thought  when  thev  might  get  the  sword  and 
power  to  their  own  hands,  that  they  might 
drive  all  men  before  them  to  Heaven.  I  be- 
ing in  great  zeal,  then  endeavoured  to  climb 
u|)  the  stairs  after  them,  to  assist  them  in  the 
work,  I  fell  down  amongst  them,  and  by  rea- 
son of  that  fall  I  believe  1  am  lame  to  this 
day.     Then  I  and  many  more  came  to  under- 


stand that  it  is  not  man  that  drivelh,  but  God 
that  draweth. 

"  I  am  thy  poor  assured  friend  and  brother, 
willing  to  make  my  abode  in  the  true 
integrity,  while  I  am 

John  Humphbey." 


THE    PAST    YEAR. 

The  past  year!  What  have  we  been  do- 
ing, during  its  rapidly  fleeting  moments? 
Have  we  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  with  our  spirits,  that  we  have 
advanced  in  the  highway  of  holiness?  or  have 
we  loitered  by  the  way?  or,  still  worse,  have 
we  turned  hack  towards  that  Sodom  from 
which  we  seemed  a  year  ago  escaping?  Re- 
cal  the  past — remember  the  wise  and  virtuous 
resolutions  which  we  made  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  just  departing;.  Can  we  say, 
its  passing  hours  have  seen  them  all  fulfilled? 
Have  we  walked  before  the  Lord  with  that 
dedication  of  heart  which  we  then  intended? 
Serious  meditations  on  these  subjects  may  co- 
ver us  with  shame  for  the  past,  and  animate 
us  with  renewed  desires  after  more  stability 
and  heavenly-mindedness  for  the  future.  May 
we,  in  the  year  now  coming,  make  steady  pro- 
gress in  good,  and  be  enabled,  at  its  close,  to 
raise  an  inward  spiritual  song  of  thanksgiving, 
to  Him  who  alone  can  preserve  from  evil. 

The  past  year  !  During  its  flight,  some  of 
the  readers  of  "  The  Friend,"  who,  at  the 
opening  of  1844  were  full  of  hope,  of  strength, 
and  of  life,  have  been  taken  from  this  scene 
of  existence.  Some  have  departed  after  a 
lingering  illness,  and  have  met  the  awful 
summons  with  the  quietude  of  a  prepared  and 
expecting  spirit.  Trusting  in  the  mercy  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus,  with  loins  girt  about, 
and  lamps  burning,  the  call  hath  been  neither 
startling  nor  unwelcome.  Others  have  been 
cut  off  with  little  or  no  warning — and  prepar- 
ed, or  unprepared,  have  been  hurried  through 
the  dread  portal — beyond  which,  opportunity 
exists  not  for  change  or  repentance  I 

The  past  year  !  During  its  flying  hours, 
how  manv  strong  tics  of  affection  have  been 
broken.  Death  hath  severed  the  bands  of 
conjugal  love.  Marriage  connections,  endear- 
ed by  many  years  of  heart-comforting  kind- 
ness— by  spiritual  union  and  Christian  fellow- 
ship— have  been  terminated  forever.  Some, 
recently  united,  full  of  the  freshness  and  fer- 
vency of  youthful  affection,  by  death  have  been 
divided,  and  the  survivor,  left  desolate,  has 
felt,  indeed,  this  earth  as  a  scene  of  gloom 
and  sorrow.  Parents  have  beheld  the  chil- 
dren of  their  affections  forever  removed  from 
their  embraces;  children  have  lamented  the 
loss  of  a  tender  father,  a  loving  and  beloved 
mother  ;  brothers  and  sisters  have  stood  sor- 
rowfully by  the  bedsides  of  those  they  dearly 
loved, — have  sympathized  deeply  in  the  rend- 
ing agony  of  the  strength-wasting  pain,  and 
have  watched  in  sorrow  until  the  spirit  has 
departed  of  those  brought  up  with  them  in 
sweet  union,  and  whose  loveliness  and  kind- 
ness have  been  the  light  and  jny  of  the  home- 
circle. 

The  past  year !     It  has   been  a  season  of 
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unwonted  fruitfulness.  Earth  has  yielded  her 
increase  bountifully.  In  this  land,  at  least, 
nature  has  laughed  with  abundance.  With 
such  manifold  gifts  from  the  Father  of  S|ii- 
rits,  how  should  our  hearts  swell  with  love 
and  gratitude  towards  Him,  and  with  kind 
thoughts  towards  our  fellows.  If  we  partake 
of  His  spirit,  who  showers  down  blessings  up- 
on us,  we  shall  feel  our  hearts  touched  with 
the  sufferings  of  the  poor  and  afllicted,  and 
endeavour,  as  we  may  have  ability,  to  admin- 
ister to  their  needs. 

The  past  year  !  How  many  causes  of  dis- 
couragement has  the  past  year  disclosed  to 
the  Christian.  Clouds  and  darkness  still  are 
round  about  us.  Where  can  truth?  where 
can  certainty  be  found?  No  where,  but  ai 
the  feet  of  Jesus; — by  no  one,  who  does  not 
daily  wait  for  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit. He  who  thus  waiteth  will  be  instructed, 
and  enabled  to  detect  the  errors  of  those  who 
have  "  turned  aside  ;"  who,  though  pretend- 
ing to  be  teachers,  yet  understand  "  neither 
what  they  say,  nor  whereof  they  affirm." 
Those  with  true  spiritual  discernment  will  not 
be  long  deceived  by  such  as  having  a  name 
to  live,  are  yet  dead  ;  who,  though  in  error, 
speak  many  true  things.  There  are  those, 
once  favoured  by  the  Heavenly  Master,  «ho 
have  been  seeking  to  make  use  of  the  inffu- 
ence  obtained  when  they  spake  tremblingly 
under  the  powerful  constraint  of  the  Spirit,  to 
lead  away  the  flock  they  were  commanded  to 
feed.  Those  who  are  daily  drawing  near  to 
the  fountain  of  Heavenly  Wisdom  for  spiritual 
food  and  knowledge,  will  learn  to  distinguish 
"  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbals."  It 
may  not  always  accord  with  the  will  of  Ilini 
who  is  unsearchable  in  wisdom,  to  make  at 
once  manifest  those  who  are  but  outside 
Christians,  and  those  who  have  departed  in 
heart  from  his  fear.  Some  may  for  years 
maintain  a  fair  character,  and  be  judged  by 
their  friends  to  be  sound,  whose  inward  parts 
are  very  rottenness.  The  time  of  detection, 
will,  however,  assuredly  come.  For  the  sake 
of  the  weak  of  the  flock,  the  Iiord  often 
makes  that  manifest,  which  not  unfrequently 
he  has  given  a  secret  sense  of  to  some  of  his 
children.  The  pure  in  heart  often  have  their 
spirits  clothed  with  secret  sadness  whilst  sit- 
ting by  the  inwardly-fallen,  though  fair-show- 
ing professors,  and  are  unable  to  greet  them 
in  the  inner  life.  The  records  of  the  past 
give  many  mournful  instances  of  those  once 
highly  favoured  in  the  Lord's  family,  though 
unfliithfulness,  slipping  from  the  Truth,  and 
in  the  end  bringing  a  shade  over  the  cause 
and  testimonies,  once  dearer  to  them  than 
their  natural  lives.  May  none  of  us,  through 
unwalchfulness,  add  another  name  to  the  sad 
list  of  the  fallen. 

The  past  year!  How  has  it  been  with 
"  The  Friend,"  as  period  after  period,  the  fif- 
ty-two weeks  have  fled.  VVe  are  encouraged 
by  the  interest  manifested  in  its  continuance  ; 
we  are  glad  of  the  countenance  of  many,  who 
have  contributed  to  its  columns,  and  we  desire 
to  encourage  them  to  renewed  diligence  for 
the  future.  We  wish  to  multiply  the  number 
of  those  who  feel  sufficient  interest  in  the 
welfare  and  instruction  of  others,  as  to  be  wil- 


ling to  labour  a  little  with  their  pens.    Wherel  encouraged,  it  may  be  observed  that  it  is  said 


the  contributors  to  a  paper  are  few,  it  will  ne- 
cessarily present  more  sameness,  than  where 
a  greater  variety  of  intellect  is  actively  en- 
gaged in  pre()aring  its  contents.  We  hope 
our  paper  will  continue  to  be  an  acceptable 
companion  for  our  Friends  throughout  this 
country.  We  desire  it  may  ever  be  found  one 
of  the  instruments  for  disseminating  the  spi- 
ritual doctrines  of  the  gospel  of  Christ, — 
those  doctrines  so  truthfully  and  earnestly  set 
forth  in  the  simple  yet  strong  language  of 
Fox,  the  deep  inward  and  savoury  writings  of 
a  Penington,  and  the  clear,  unanswerable,  and 
logical  deductions  of  a  Barclay.  These  men 
no  doubt  had,  as  men,  their  characteristic  pe- 
culiarities, but  as  Christians  they  were  taught 
of  God,  and  saw  eye  to  eye.  There  is  no 
discrepancy  or  discord  in  their  views.  Some 
passages  may  be  found  in  Fox  not  elegantly 
expressed,  some  in  Penington,  which  a  mere 
outward  professor  of  Christianity  may  find 
obscure ;  some  in  Barclay,  too  dryly  argu 
nientative  to  please  the  thoughtless  reader  ; 
but  we  do  not  believe  a  real  cross-bearin 
Christian,  will  find  any  "  defect"  in  the  full- 
souledspiriluality  of  the  doctrines  they  taught. 
Where  there  seem  apparent  defects,  we  doubt 
not,  they  will  be  found  to  be  in  the  spiritual 
eye  of  the  gazer.  It  often  happens,  in  the  in- 
ward as  well  as  the  outward  vision,  that  weak- 
ness in  the  organ  of  sight  occasions  the  be- 
holder to  imagine  defects  in  the  object  before 
him. 

The  past  year  !  During  its  course  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  has  been  assailed  by  almost 
every  periodical  connected  with  the  "  Modern 
Abolition"  movement,  because  of  the  position 
it  has  taken  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  "  The 
Friend"  has  not  been  without  its  share  of 
blame.  Knowing  that  we  are  deeply  interest- 
ed in  the  welfare  of  the  slave  ;  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  is  one  of  the  things  most  ar- 
dently longed  for  by  us,  and  that  we  would 
gladly  lend  the  whole  energy  of  our  feeble  ef- 
forts in  aid  of  any  measure  for  bringing  it 
about,  which  may  open  in  the  wisdom  of 
Truth,  we  have  not  been  careful  or  troubled 
at  the  many  hard  things  said  of  us.  We  de- 
sire that  we  may  fill  up  our  own  measure  of 
duty  and  service  for  the  slave,  without  being 
deterred  by  the  sneers  of  slave-owners,  or 
excited  to  improper  action  by  the  taunts  of 
"Modern  Abolitionists."  One  terms  us  the 
"  Niggers'  Friend,"  the  other,  "  Pro-slavery 
Quakers."  The  first  title  we  receive  as  a 
badge  of  honour,  and  are  willing  so  to  wear 
it  ;  the  last  we  regard  as  an  undeserved  stig- 
ma, cast  upon  us  in  their  impatient  zeal  by 
misjudging  men. 

"  Our  soul  wai/elh  for  the  Lord:  he  is  our 
help  and  our  shield.'''' — Psalm  xxxiii.  20. 

There  may  be  the  form  of  godliness,  with- 
out the  power.  But  the  religion  of  the  Biblu 
has  to  do  with  the  "soul."  The  true  wor- 
shippers worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.     And 

"  In  vain  to  licaven  we  lift  our  cries, 
And  leave  our  souls  behind." 

In  noticing  the  subject  of  the  exercise  here 


— not  our  souls — but  "  our  soul" — as  if  they 
all  had  only  one.  And  what  is  the  language 
of  God  by  the  prophet :  "  I  will  give  them 
one  heart  and  one  way."  And  thus  the  two 
disciples  going  to  Emniaus,  exclaimed,  upon 
their  discovery  and  surprise,  "  Did  not  our 
heart  burn  within  us?"  And  thus  [in  the  4th 
chapter  of  the  Acts]  it  was  said  :  "  The  mul- 
titude of  them  that  believed  were  of  one  heart 
and  of  one  soul."  We  have  seen  several 
drops  of  water  on  the  table,  by  being  brought 
to  touch,  running  into  one.  If  Christians 
were  better  acquainted  with  each  other,  llioy 
would  easily  unite.  What  wonder  that  those 
should  be  one-minded,  who,  under  the  same 
influence,  are  feeling  the  same  want,  pursuing 
the  same  good,  employing  the  same  means, 
looking  for  the  same  destination  !  And  how 
suitable,  and  wisely  enforced  is  the  admoni- 
tion— "  Endeavouring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  There  is  one 
body,  and  one  Spirit,  even  as  ye  are  called  in 
one  hope  of  your  calling  ;  one  Lord,  one  faith, 
one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who 
is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  you 
all." 

But  the  exercise  itself  is  "  waiting  for  the 
Lord."  An  exercise  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  .Scriptures,  and  well  understood  by  all  be- 
lievers. Their  character  as  the  heirs  of  pro- 
mise is  derived  from  it  ;  "  blessed  are  all  they 
that  wait  for  him."  It  includes  conviction — 
a  persuasion  that  the  Lord  is  the  supreme 
good,  the  fountain  of  life,  our  exceeding  joy  ; 
all  in  all.  It  includes  desire — it  is  expressed 
by  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteous- 
ness, by  panting  after  God,  by  lainting  for  his 
salvation.  It  includes  hope — the  degrees  of 
this  may  vary,  but  some  measure  of  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  commencement  and  continu- 
ance of  the  exercise  ;  and  the  exercise  will  be 
always  influenced  and  enlivened  accordingly 
as  our  hope  is  possibility,  or  probability,  or 
confidence.  It  also  includes  patience — God 
is  never  slack  concerning  his  promise.  He 
never  tarries  beyond  his  own  time  :  hut  he  is 
often  beyond  ours  :  and  in  a  state  of  expecta- 
tion hours  seem  days,  and  days  seem  weeks, 
especially  if  we  are  pressed  with  difficulties, 
and  our  eagerness  for  enjoyment  is  great. — 
Then  hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick. 
Here  is  the  trial  ;  and  here  is  the  need  of  pa- 
tience. But  patience  will  restrain  us  from  the 
hasty  use  of  improper  means  of  relief;  and 
preserve  us  from  charging  God  foolishly,  cen- 
soriously, or  unfaithfully;  and  from  sinking 
in  the  day  of  adversity  ;  and  from  abandoning 
the  throne  of  grace  ;  and  saying,  why  should 
I  wait  for  the  Lord  any  longer?  Hence  "  it 
is  a  good  thing  that  a  man  should  both  hope 
and  quietly  wait  for  the  salvation  of  the  Lord  : 
for  the  Lord  is  good  unto  them  that  wait  for 
him,  to  the  soul  that  seeketh  him." 

And  thus  the  church  is  here  encouraged: 
"  He  is  our  help  :  and  our  shield."  He  is — 
their  help.  They  need  aid  ;  and  they  feel 
their  need;  and  they  increasingly  feel  it  as 
they  advance  in  their  religious  course.  They 
do  not  complain  of  their  duties,  or  murmur  at 
their  trials  ;  but  with  the  knowledge  they  have 
of  theniselves,   they  often  fear  whether  they 
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shall  ever  discharge  the  one,  and  endure  the  for  so  tenacious  are  these  wonderful  insects  of  Lpply  to  Daniel  Maule,  at  Dr.  C.  Matlack's 

other  as  becomes  their  profession.     And  they  that  economy  being  explored   by   the   eye  of  |  Arch  below  Seventh  street 

would  not,  if  left  to  themselves.     But  they  are  man,  that,  supposing   the  flap  of  the  hive  to 

not  left  to  themselves.     They   have  a  Divine  be  left  open,  the  bees  will  immediately  cover  ,  AGENCY 


helper,  whose  resources  are  infinite.  Through 
his  strengthening  of  them  they  can  do  all 
things  ;  and  as  it  is  with  their  work,  so  it  is 
with  their  suflerings — 

"He  hears  them  in  the  mournful  hour, 
And  helps  Ihom  Ijear  the  lieuvy  loud." 

And  he  is  "a  very  present  help  in  trouble" — ea- 
sily found — always  near  them — always  within 
sight  or  within  call — and  while  they  call  he 
will  answer — and  say,  "  Here  I  am  !" 

He  is  also  their  shield.  They  are  not  only 
weak,  but  exposed.  They  are  in  an  enemy's 
country.  Their  adversary,  the  devil,  like  a 
roaring  lion,  goelh  about  seeking  whom  he 
may  devour.  lie  is  yet  more  dangerous  as 
the  serpent ;  and  we  read  of  his  depths,  wiles,  | 
and  devices.  They  are  surrounded  with  the 
errors  and  vices,  frowns  and  allurements  of  a 
world  lying  in  wickedness:  while  owing  to 
the  remaining  corruption  of  their  nature,  all 
their  passions,  appetites  and  senses,  may  prove 
inlets  to  evil.  I5ut  their  defence  is  of  God, 
who  saveth  the  upright  in  heart.  The  Lord 
is  their  keeper,  and  he  is  able  to  keep  them 
from  falling.  Faith  can  realize  this,  and 
preserve  the  mind  in  perfect  peace,  being 
stayed  upon  God.  "  The  Lord  is  my  liglil 
and  my  salvation,  whom  shall  I  fear?"  Thus 
he  is  their  benefactor  as  to  good,  and  their 
preserver  as  to  evil.  What  can  they  want 
more  1 

And  can  such  an  experience  be  kept  to 
themselves?  Impossible.  "  If  these  should 
hold  their  peace,  the  stones  would  cry  out." 
"  Oh  Israel,  trust  thou  in  the  Lord  :  he  is 
their  help  and  their  shield.  Oh  house  of 
Aaron,  trust  in  the  Lord  :  he  is  their  help 
and  their  shield.  Ye  that  fear  the  Lord, 
trust  in  the  Lord  :  he  is  their  help  and  their 
sWiM."— William  Jay. 


the  interior  side  of  the  glass  with  a  coating  of       ^^   ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^,  q^,.^^^^  n.C.,  is 
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appointed  in  his  place. 

Our  friend,  Jeremiah  H.  Siler,  who  has  long 
acceptably  acted  as  agent  for  this  .lournal,  is 
obliged  from  ill  health  to  resign  ;  and  James 
Siler,  Annapolis,  Parke  county,  Indiana,  is 
now  appointed  in  his  place. 


A  fact  worth  knowing  for  Bee  fanciers.— 
Many  owners  of  glass  bee-hives  have  com 
plained  of  never  being  able  to  see  the  bees 
working.  IJuish  explains  the  circumstance 
as  follows  : — "The  real  truth 


THE    AUTUMN     WIND. 

BY  J.  T.  CALDEK. 

Hark  !  'tis  the  first  autumnal  blast, 
Remindintr  us  Ihat  summer's  past, 

With  all  Its  bright  display  ; 
When  earth  seemed  carpeled  with  flowers, 
And  music  charmed  the  flcctmg  hours 

Tliroughout  the  live-loiig  day. 

It  comes  along  the  tranquil  deep, 
Rousing  the  billows  llom  their  sleep; 

And  in  its  dirge-like  flow. 
And  wildly  litful  hollow  moan 
That  makes  the  trembling  forest  groan, 

Tlicre  is  a  tale  of  woe. 

It  speaks  of  winter's  stormy  power — 
Of  many  a  dark  and  dismal  hour 

To  pilgrims  on  the  main  : 
Of  corses  floating  on  the  deep. 
Of  sorrowing  friends,  for  tliose  that  weep, 

Tlicy  ne'er  shall  see  again. 

Nature's  wild  harp  !  in  every  clime 
Thy  music,  since  the  first  of  time, 

Has  struck  the  pensive  ear  ; 
Now,  sighing  with  a  gentle  tone  ; 
Now,  sweeping  in  a  tempest  on, 

Through  all  its  chords  of  fear. 

How  oflcn,  with  unearthly  sound. 
Like  to  a  spirit's  wailing  round, 

Though  com'stat  midnight  hour. 
Filling  the  soul — when  all  is  peace — 
With  thoughts  of  life's  uncertain  lease. 

And  Cod's  almighty  power. 


Marrted,  on  Fifth-day,  the  5ih  of  Twelfth  month, 
1844,  at  Friends'  meeting-house  at  Ridge,  liehnont 
county,  Ohio,  Joseph  Ijailev,  son  of  Micajah  and  Alary 
Bailey,  to  Aciisah,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Charily 
Edgerton. 
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will  only  work  in  complete  darkness.  The 
admission  of  light  into  the  hive  is  the  signal 
for  the  immediate  cessation  of  all  labour  ;  and 
when  the  flap-door  of  a  glass  hive  is  opened, 
the  bees  are  seen  hurrying  and  skurrying 
about  in  a  slale  of  alarm  and  confusion,  while 
the  exhibitor  explains  to  the  spectator  the 
bees  are  at  work.  If  I  could  be  shown  a  bee 
making  a  cell,  I  would  travel  barefooted  from 
Horsham  to  Windsor  to  heboid  the  spectacle. 
It  would  at  once  lead  to  a  solution  of  one  of  the 
most  important  problems  in  the  natural  histo- 
ry of  the  bee,  which  is  the  origin  of  wax  ; 
about  which  we  are  almost  as  ignorant  in  the 
niiielcenlh  century  as  in  the  time  of  Virgil  or 
Columella.  The  actions  of  the  apiarian  mon- 
arch are  enshrined  in  an  almost  impenetrable 
mystery.  It  is  my  sincere  wish,  however,  to 
disabuse  the  minds  of  all  keepers  of  bees,  that 
the  internal  econnmy  of  a  hive  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  looking  ihrough  a   pane  of  glass  ; 


We  are   glad   to   learn  that  a  fresh  supply 
that  the  bees  1  of  Friends'  Tracts,  bound,  have  been  received 


at  the  Depository,  No.  84  Mulberry  street. 
To  this  collection  a  number  of  new  tracts,  not 
in  former  volumes,  have  been  added.  They 
are  neatly  bound  in  clolh,  in  one  and  two  vol- 
umes ;  and  will  be  sold  at  a  low  price,  with  a 
view  to  their  extensive  circulation. 

From  the  variety  of  the  contents  of  these 
Tracts,  they  are  well  calculated  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  young  persons,  who  will  hardly 
fail,  however  various  their  tastes,  to  meet 
with  something  to  interest,  while  nothing  to 
injure  need  be  feared. 


A  Friend,  who  has  received  a  collegiate 
education,  and  been  engaged  many  years  in 
teaching,  being  at  present  out  of  employment, 
would  be  willing  to  give  lessons  in  seminaries 
or  private  families,  in  any  of  the  branches  of 
science  and  literature  for  which  he  may  he 
qualified.     For  more  particular  inlbnuution, 


DiF.D,  on  the  SOth  of  Fifth  month,  1844,  aged  nearly 
fifty-eight  years,  Elizabeth  Hornky,  an  elder,  and 
much  esteemed  and  useful  member  of  Whitewater 
Monthly  and  particular  meeting,  near  Richmond,  In- 
diana. 

,  on  the  9th  of  Eleventh  month,  at  Ellicott's 

Mills,  Md.,  Rachel,  widow  of  David  Story,  late  of  Bucks 
county.  Pa.,  in  the  79th  year  of  her  age. 

,  on  the   1 4th  of  Eleventh  month  last,  Mary 

Robertson,  a  member  of  Baltimore  Monthly  Meeting, 
in  the  69th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  enabled  to  bear 
a  protracted  illness,  attended  with  acute  suft'ering,  with 
patience  and  resignation  to  her  Heavenly  Father's  will, 
believing  it  had  been  all  in  mercy  dispensed  to  her. — 
Being  persuaded  at  an  early  period  of  her  last  sickness 
that  it  would  terminate  her  earthly  pilgrimage,  she  ap- 
peared quietly  and  sweetly  engaged  thai  she  might  be 
found  in  readiness  as  a  servant  waiting  her  Lord's  will. 
The  prospect  had  nothing  in  it  of  gloom  to  her;  and 
she  would  often  say  to  these  around  her,  "  Be  not  sad  ; 
but  pleasant  and  cheerful."  Although  amiable,  correct, 
and  diligent  in  her  allotment  through  life,  her  trust  was 
in  the  mercy  of  God,  through  Christ  Jesus,  her  Re- 
deemer. As  the  last  conflict  approached,  she  was  fa- 
voured to  feel  the  everlasting  arm  to  be  underneath  for 
her  support,  and  to  take  leave  of  her  friends  in  the  full 
hope  of  a  blessed  immortality. 

,  at  his  residence    in  Wayne  county,  Indiana, 

about  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  on  the  15th  of  Eleventh 
month,  1844,  after  a  short  but  severe  illness,  Uriah 
Baldwin,  a  member  of  Westgrave  Monthly  and  parti- 
cular meeting,  in  which  he  had  for  many  years  accept, 
ably  and  usefully  filleil  the  station  of  an  elder.  He  was 
much  beloved  by  those  whose  privilege  it  was  to  have 
his  company  and  acquaintance.  He  stood  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  as  held  by  Friends,  and  to  the 
testimonies  and  discipline  of  ihe  Society.  We  believe 
he  was  prepared  for  the  solemn  change.  He  said  to 
the  writer  of  these  lines,  at  the  close  of  a  meeting  a  few 
days  previous  to  his  decease,  that  he  believed  his  stay 
here  would  not  be  long;  and  he  had  also  several^ times 
(if  late  expressed  a  similar  prospect  to  his  own  family. 
The  loss  of  this  our  dear  tiiend  is  deeply  felt  by  his 
family  and  friends  ;  and  particularly  so  in  the  meeting, 
of  wliich  he  had  been  so  long  diligent  in  his  attendance ; 
yet  we  have  a  comfortable  assurance  that  the  change 
is  his  everlasting  gain,  and  that  he  is  now  enjoying  the 
reward  prepared  lor  the  righteous. 

,  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  on  the  8th  instant,  Sarah, 

widow  of  Thomas  Fancoast,  in  the  70th  year  of  her 
age.  Ilcr  life  was  one  of  much  sell-denial,  aud  usetiil- 
ness,  particularly  among  the  poor ;  and,  amidst  nuich 
trial  and  sulYering  during  the  latter  part  of  her  life, 
she  exhibited  an  instructive  example  of  cheerful  resig- 
nation to  the  Divine  will;  so  Ihat,  although  the  call  vvus 
sudden,  there  is  reason  to  trust  that  a  preparation  had 
been  experienced  to  meet  her  Lord  at  his  coming. 
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ES.SAYS    ON     VENTILATION. 
No.  3. 

On  the  Means  of  Ventilation. 

"  The  making:  a  room,  or  the  several  rooms,  and  parts 
of  a  building  warm,  and  at  the  same  time  ealu. 
brious,  demands  not  only  attention,  but  knowledge." 
Richardson. 

According  to  Dr.  Reid,  "The  great  basis 
of  all  ventilating  arrangements  is  the  amount 
of  supply  which  may  be  considered  adequate 
for  the  apartment  to  be  ventilated."  It  may 
be  well,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  enter 
a  little  into  an  examination  of  this  part  of  the 
subject.  It  has  been  slated,  that  996  cubic 
inches  may  be  considered  as  the  average 
quantity  of  air  respired  by  an  adult  in  a  min- 
ute ;  and  that  the  aqueous  vapour  thrown  off 
from  the  surface  of  the  body,  independently 
of  that  exhaled  from  the  lungs,  ainounts  to 
about  thirty  ounces  in  twenty-four  hours,  or 
nine  and  one-tenth  grains  in  a  minute.  Now 
nine  grains  and  a  tenth  of  vapour  will  satu- 
rate 1872  cubic  incites  of  air  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  seventy  degrees.  If,  therefore,  the 
air  respired  could  be  removed  withovt  its  mix- 
ing with  the  rest  of  the  air  of  the  room,  and 
if,  also,  a  quantity  of  air  could  be  in  like  man- 
ner removed,  sufficient  to  take  up  all  the  va- 
pour and  associated  impurities  emitted  from 
the  surface  of  the  skin — this  moisture  being 
prevented  from  diffusing  itself  into  the  rest  of 
the  air — then  a  discharge  of  about  one  cubic 
foot  and  a  third  per  minute  for  each  individu- 
al— the  vacancy  being  supplied  with  pure  air 
of  a  proper  temperature, — would,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  be  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  apartment. 
But  it  is  evident  that  such  an  arrangement  as 
has  been  supposed  cannot  be  efiected.  The 
vitiated  air  necessarily  becomes  diffused  more 
or  less  through  the  atmosphere  of  the  room 
before  it  can  be  drawn  off.  The  air  removed 
is,  therefore,  a  mixture  of  pure  and  impure  ; 
and,  consequently,  several  times  the  amount 
above  mentioned  must  be  changed  every  min- 
ute, if  it  be  intended  to  preserve  a  salubrious 
atmosphere.  Dr.  Reid,  after  many  experi- 
ments on  this  subject,  has  arrived  at  the  con- 


clusion, that,  when  the  external  air  is  at  an 
average  temperature,  ten  cubic  feet  should  be 
provided  for    each    individual.     The   amount 
that  should  be  furnished    varies  greatly,    ac- 
cording  to   the  condition  of  the  external  at- 
mosphere as  to  temperature,  moisture,   &c., 
and  is  dependent  upon  various  other  circttm- 
stances.     On  some  occasions,  a  supply  of  100 
cubic  feet  does  not  give  so  much  relief  as  that 
of  a  few  cubic  feet  under  more  favourable  cir- 
cumstances.*    The  above  estimate    "  is  giv- 
en," says  our  author,  "  with  much  diffidence, 
and  only  as  an  approximation.     It  is  the  re- 
sult, however,  of  an  extreme  variety  of  ex])e- 
rimenls,  made  on  hundreds  of  different  consti- 
tutions, supplied  one  byonewith  given  amounts 
of  air,  and  also  in  numerous  assemblies  and 
meetings,  where  there  were  means  for  estima- 
ting the  quantity  of  air  with  which  they  were 
provided."     In    another    part    of    the   work, 
speaking  of  the  amount  of  air  required   for 
ventilation,  he  says  :  "  Entertaining  the  con- 
viction that  no  satisfactory  progress  \\i0uld   be 
made  in  the  systematic  ventilation  of  build- 
ings, shi[)s,  or  mines,  till  this  primary  ques- 
tion was  settled,  and  that  erroneous  estimates 
on   this  point  had  done  more  to  impede  the 
progress  of  ventilation  than  any  other  cause, 
a   series  of  apartments   were  constructed  at 
Edinburgh,   in   which    numerous   trials  were 
made,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
alterations  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
the  arrangements  introduced  in  the  largest  of 
these  having  placed  the  supply  of  air,  both  as 
to  quantity  and  (piality,  entirely   under  con- 
trol, and  the  experiments  having  been   made 
with  numbers,  varying  from  one  individual  to 
240  persons." 

Ten  cubic  feet  may,  then,  be  considered 
the  amount  of  air  that  should  generally  be 
furnished  for  each  individual,  where  efficient 
means  of  ventilation  have  been  provided.  In 
cold  weather,  a  somewhat  smaller  supply  will 
be  found  sufficient ;  and  in  apartments  where 
a  complete  system  of  ventilation  has  not  been 
adopted,  so  large  a  supply,  (especially  In 
crowded  assemblies,)  cannot  be  furnished  with 
safety  and  comfort. 

The  mode  of  ventilation  which  is  the  most 
simple,  and,  consequently,  the  most  easily  ap- 
plied, is  that  which  has  been  termed  the 
"  Niitvral,'''  or  "  Spontaneous  method."  It 
depends  upon  the  same  principles  as  the  pro- 
duction of  wind  in  (he  external  atmosphere  ; 
so  that  this  method  is  analogous  to  that  bv 
which  the  ventilation  of  the  globe  is  effected. 
It  may  be  thus  explained.     The  air  inside  of 


*  In  the  present  Houses  of  Parliament  there  liave 
occasionally  boen  furnished,  in  w.irm  weather,  from 
36,l]0t)  to  50,00(1  cubic  feet  per  minute  to  one  apartment 
alone,  or  about  60  feet  per  minute  to  each  individual. 


an  occupied  apartment  is,  (except  when  the 
weather  is  warm,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
number  of  persons  present,  small,)  of  a  higher 
temperature,  and  therefore  specifically  Light- 
er, than  the  atmosphere  without.  It',  then, 
there  be,  in  such  an  apartment,  one  or  more 
openings  in  the  ceiling,  and  others  of  corres- 
ponding extent  in  the  door,  all  communicating 
freely  with  the  external  atmosphere,  a  gener- 
al upward  movement  of  the  air  within  will 
take  place,  unless  prevented  by  the  action  of 
the  wind  outside.  The  air  in  the  room  being 
lighter  than  that  without,  will  rise  and  escape 
through  the  opening  or  openings  in  the  ceil- 
ing, the  vacancy  being  supplied  by  fresh  por- 
tions entering  from  below. 

The  vitiated  air  being  at  first  lighter  than 
the  rest,  rises  to  the  ceiling,  before  it  become.s 
tnuch  ditUised  ;  so  that  the  upper  stratum  of 
air  is  more  impure  than  that  of  any  other 
part  of  the  apartment.  It  is  a  mistaken  no- 
tion to  suppose  that  the  carbonic  acid  of  re- 
spiration sinks,  on  account  of  its  greater  spe- 
cific gravity,  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  room. 
It  is  by  virtue  of  the  property  of  diffusiveness* 
that  this  gas  mixes  with  the  air  taken  into  the 
lungs  ;  and  hence  its  greater  specific  gravity 
does  not  cause  it  to  separate  from  the  air  re- 
spired and  descend  towards  the  floor  of  the 
apartment,  but  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  other 
impurities  exhaled  from  the  body,  are  carried 
up  towards  the  ceiling,  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  specif  c  lightness  of  the  air  and  vapour 
u-ilh  which  they  are  associated.  After  this 
rising,  however,  these  exhalations,  excepting 
such  part  ns  may  be  carried  off  by  ventilation 
or  otherwise,  become  gradually  diffused 
through  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  ;  and  thus 
the  difTcrent  portions  of  the  air  are  rendered 
nearly  equally  vitiated,  the  upper  strata,  how- 
ever, being  more  impure  than  the  lower. 

It  is  evident  that  the  greater  the  difference 
between  the  temperature  of  the  air  withiti  and 
of  that  without  the  buildinsi,  the  greater  (oth- 
er circumstances  beinjj  eqtial,)  will  be  the 
ventilation  ;  and  also,  that  (lie  bii;hcr  ibe 
temperature  of  the  room,  the  less  will  be  the 
tendency  of  the  vitiated  air  to  rise  from  the 
body.  The  greater  oppressiveness  of  occu- 
pied apartments  in  warm  weather  than  in  cold, 
is  owing  in  part  to  the  dehilily  and  languor 
produced  by  the  heat  itself,  and  to  the  increas- 
ed discharge  of  impurities  by  perspiration  ;t 
but  chiefly,  perhaps,  to  the  fact,  that  (he  dif- 
ference between   (he  (emperalurc   within  and 

*  There  is  snme  account  of  this  property  of  gases  on 
paje  236  of  last  volume  of"  The  Friend." 

t  The  quantity  aCcarbonic  acid  CNlialcd,  is,  however, 
less  in  sumujor  than  in  winter;  at  least  such  was  (he 
result  of  a  number  of  experiments  (ried  by  Dr.  Ed- 
ward.o.  See  his  "  Influence  of  Physical  Agents  on 
Life,"  Part  iii.  chap.  6. 
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wilhout,  is  not  sufficient  to  produce,  even  with 
ttie  doors  and  windows  open,  more  than  a  very 
slight  movement  of  tlie  air,  so  that  the  venti- 
lation is,  in  such  cases,  almost  entirely  depen- 
dent upon  the  wind;  while  at  thesame  time, 
owing  to  the  elevated  temperature  and  conse- 
quent specific  lightness  of  the  atmosphere  of 
the  apartment,  the  vitiated  air  lingers  about 
the  bodies  of  those  present,  instead  of  rising 
at  once  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  room.  For 
like  reasons  it  is  that  the  atmosphere  of  cities 
is  more  pure  in  cold  weather  than  in  warm  ; 
fewer  impurities  being  generated,  and  these 
quickly  passing  to  the  upper  regions  of  the 
air. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen, 
that,  in  order  most  effectually  to  ventilate  an 
apartment,  the  vitiated  air  must  be  discharged 
at  the  ceiling,  and  the  fresh  air  must  be  ad- 
mitted through  openings  at,  or  near  the  floor. 
This  latter  requisite  is  often  entirely  over- 
looked. It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that,  as 
much  bad  air  as  is  removed,  just  so  much  of 
the  pure  article  must  be  introduced  ;  and  that, 
consequently,  openings  for  the  admission  of 
the  latter  are  equally  as  necessary  as  those 
for  the  discharge  of  the  former.  "  The  want 
of  an  acknowledged  ingress  of  fresh  air  of 
sufficient  magnitude,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  is  as 
great  an  evil  as  a  defective  egress." 

Here  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  common  modes  of  ventilation. 
The  plan  of  lowering  the  upper  sash  of  the 
windows  is,  in  cold  weather,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  very  objectionable.  Streams 
of  cold  air  are  thus  poured  down  upon  the 
heated  bodies  of  those  near  the  windows,  pro- 
ducing great  discomfort,  and  sometimes  fatal 
illness  ;  while  at  last  only  a  partial  change  of 
air  is  effected.  An  apartment  warmed  by  a 
hot-air  furnace,  and  containing  but  few  indi- 
viduals, may  in  this  way  be  pretty  satisfacto- 
rily ventilated,  when  the  wind  and  weather 
are  favourable.  The  ventilation,  however, 
is  obstructed  even  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  by  the  coldness  of  the  air  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  window,*  and 
partly  on  account  of  the  place  of  exit  commu- 
nicating so  immediately  with  the  external 
atmosphere. 

In  some  cases  the  whole  provision  for  ven- 
tilation is  nothing  more  than  a  simple  opening 
in  the  ceiling  comnninicating  with  the  close 
loft  above, —  there  being  no  means  whatever 
provided  for  the  ingress  of  fresh  air  ;  which 
indeed  would  be  wholly  unnecessary  where 
there  is  no  way  furnished  for  the  escape  of 
the  impure  air.  The  effect  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement is,  that  the  warmer  air  rises  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  room,  passes  through  the 
opening  in  the  ceiling,  and  coming  in  contact 
with  the  cold  roof,  becomes  cooled.  By  this 
process  its  density  is  increased  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  returning  through  the  same 
opening  in  the  ceiling,  it  descends  to  the  floor, 
where  it  becomes  again  warmed,  and  then 
passes     through     the     same      movements. -f 

*  In  a  healed  room  in  cool  weather,  the  cold  surface 
of  the  glass  in  the  windows  causes  a  constant  down, 
ward  current  in  the  nir  which  is  contiguous  to  it. 

+  The  in(ivenicnt  of  Iho  air  is  of  course  somewhat 
modilicd  by  tlic  diuughU  ihiuiigh  the  crevices  around 


Even  when  there  are  openings  in  the  roof  or 
in  the  ends  of  the  loft,  the  same  process  will 
in  part  take  place,  as  the  cold  roof  will  con- 
dense the  air  before  it  reaches  the  opening 
into  the  external  atmosphere.  In  either  case, 
then,  the  effect  is  not  so  much  to  ventilate  the 
room,  as  to  cool  it,  and  to  produce  offensive 
curreLits  upon  the  individuals  assembled,  espe- 
cially upon  those  nearly  under  the  opening  in 
the  ceiling.  When  there  are  openings  in  the 
roof,  these  cold  draughts  are  liable  to  be  in- 
creased by  the  wind.  One  reason  why  venti- 
lation has  been  so  much  neglected  is,  doubt- 
less, that  when  any  attention  at  all  has  been 
paid  to  the  subject,  the  means  adopted  for  re- 
moving the  evil  have  generally  been  planned 
with  little  or  no  reference  to  scientific  princi- 
ples, and  have  therefore  proved  unsatisfactory. 
In  some  cases  the  cold  currents  [iroduced  be- 
come the  subject  of  complaint,  while  the  evil 
to  be  remedied  is  scarcely  abated.  The  idea 
seems  to  be  prevalent,  that  the  oppressiveness 
of  crowded  apartments  is  owing  entirely  to 
the  overheated  state  of  the  air, — not  to  the 
impurities  contained  in  it.  Hence,  with  many, 
to  ventilate  and  to  coo/ are  synonymous  terms. 
It  appears  plainly  from  what  has  been  said 
that,  in  order  to  obtain  safe  and  effective  ven- 
tilation, the  place  of  discharge  must  have,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  a  direct,  but  not  an  imme- 
diate, communication  with  the  external  at- 
mosphere ;  and  there  must  be  ample  provision 
for  \\i^ingress  of  fresh  air  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  room.  The  former  object  is  best  at- 
tained by  having  a  tube  or  flue,  (which  may 
be  either  of  wood,  metal,  or  brick,)  extending 
from  the  opening  in  the  ceiline  through  the 
roof,  and  to  some  height  above  it.  In  no  case 
should  the  vitiated  air,  after  leaving  the  apart- 
ment to  be  ventilated,  be  allowed  to  dissemi- 
nate through  a  loft  or  other  large  space  be- 
fore being  discharged  into  the  external  atmos- 
phere :  for  if  the  air  that  has  passed  the  ven- 
tilator becomes  materially  cooled  before  its 
final  discharge,  it  will  have  a  tendency,  in 
consequence  of  its  increased  specific  gravity, 
to  descend  and  return  through  (he  ventilator 
into  the  room  whence  it  had  proceeded.  The 
height  of  the  ventilating  tube  is  of  some  im- 
portance, not  only  because  the  draught  will  be 
less  obstructed  by  the  wind,  but  for  the  fur- 
ther reason  that,  the  higher  the  column  of 
warm  and  rarefied  air, — that  is,  the  greater 
the  height  of  the  top  of  the  tube  above  the 
place  for  the  entrance  of  fresh  air, — the  great- 
er (other  circumstances  being  equal)  will  be 
the  ventilation.  According  to  Tredgold,  the 
air  should  escape  "  through  tubes  of  uniform 
diameter;"  and  "  the  tubes  of  rooms  on  the 
same  level,  which  communicate  with  one  an- 
other, should  be  all  taken  to  the  same  height ; 
othurwiso  cold  air  will  blow  down  some  of 
them,  or,  if  this  does  not  happen,  the  eflect  of 


llie  windows  and  doors,  and  hy  other  circumstances. 
The  currents  produced  in  dilTurcnt  apartments  may 
readily  ho  traced.  "  This  is  most  easily  cn'eclcd,"  as 
Dr.  Reid  informs  us,  "  by  using  an  exceedingly  minute 
thread,  which  is  inclined  in  any  direction  by  the  slight- 
est movement  in  the  atmosphere ;  or  by  producing  a 
liltle  smoke  with  a  very  small  coil  of  brown  paper,  tak- 
ing euro  to  use  no  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  so 
that  any  error  from  the  heat  of  tlie  paper  may  be  re- 
duced as  much  as  possible." 


the  lower  lubes  will  be  less  than  that  of  the 
others."  "  But  several  tubes  from  the  same 
level  may  be  opened  into  one  common  top  with 
advantage."*  When  there  is  an  open  fire- 
place in  the  room,  or  a  grate  or  stove  that 
requires  a  large  supply  of  air,  the  smoke  or 
gas  flue  and  the  ventilating  tube  should  event- 
ually unite  :  otherwise,  either  a  current  of 
cold  air  will  come  down  the  latter,  or  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  will  be  drawn  out  into 
the  room. 

In  order  that  the  wind  and  rain  may  not 
beat  down  the  ventilating  tube,  and  interrupt 
the  discharge  of  air,  it  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  lop  with  a  cap  or  with  louvres,  or,  what 
is  much  better,  to  furnish  it  with  a  cowi. 
With  this  latter  contrivance,  (and  indeed  with 
a  cap  properly  constructed,)  the  wind,  instead 
of  hindering  the  draught,  will  considerably 
increase  it.f  The  opening  for  the  ingress  of 
fresh  air  should  also,  when  practicable,  be 
furnished  with  a  cowl  turned  towards  the 
wind. 

As  has  already  been  staled,  an  acknowledg- 
ed i}igress  of  fresh  air  is  absolutely  essential, 
if  it  be  intended  to  obtain  satisfactory  ventila- 
tion. When  there  is  no  separate  and  ade- 
quate provision  for  this  purpose,  cold  currents 
are  almost  invariably  produced  ;  since  much 
of  the  air  which  enters  to  supply  the  place  of 
that  removed,  must  pass  through  the  opening 
by  which  the  latter  escapes.  These  currents 
affect  the  constitution  as  seriously,  but  not  as 
certainly,  perhaps,  as  vitiated  air.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  former  is  speedy  and  observable  ; 
that  of  the  latter  slow  and  insidious.  With 
proper  arrangements,  these  offensive  draughts 
may  be  entirely  avoided.  It  is  true  that  there 
cannot  be  ventilation  without  a  viovement  of 
the  air;  but  if  the  fresh  air  be  warmed  and 
properly  admitted,  this  movement  will  be  ra- 
ther agreeable  and  healthful  than  otherwise. 

In  many  cases,  particularly  in  apartments 
in  which  large  a.sseniblies  convene,  great  ad- 
vantage will  arise  from  having  the  air  to  en- 
ter with  as  much  diffusion  as  possible.  "  It 
is  evident,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  that  the  larger 
the  surface  by  which  a  given  quantity  of  air 
is  permitted  to  enter  any  apartment,  the  less 
will  its  impetus  be  upon  the  person  ;  and, 
therefore,  the  greater  the  degree  of  diffusion, 
the  less  will  it  tend  to  impinge  offensively, 
and  produce  the  disagreeable  effect  of  a 
draught  or  current.  Further,  air  entering  by 
one  or  a  few  apertures  only,  often  dashes 
along  unequally  through  an  apartment  to  be 
ventilated,  leaving  the  atmosphere  compara- 
tively stagnant  in  some  places,  but  producing 
sharp  currents  in  others.  Where  the  diffu- 
sion is  great,  the  individuals  who  receive  the 
fresh  air  will,  in  a  great  measure,  be  supplied 
share  and  share  alike,  according  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  arrangements,  and  none  will  be 
so  placed  as  to  be  forced  to  respire  the  air 
that  may  have  previously  been  respired  by 
others.  Diffusive  ventilation  not  only  se- 
cures these  important  arrangements,  but,  at 


Principles  of  Warming  and   Ventilation,   by   T. 
Tredgold,  p.  91. 

+  At  the  Old  Dailey,  the  cowl  used  for  this  purpose  is 
fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  runs  upon  rollers,  besides  being 
supported  liy  a  centra!  mast,  and  weighs  two  tons. 
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same  time,  admits  of  this  introduction  of  air 
at  a  lower  temperature  than  would  otherwise 
be  practicable  without  inconvenience."  "In 
ordinary  apartments,  a  great  amount  of  diffu- 
sion may  be  secured  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  skirting  for  this  purpose  ;"  and  in  public 
buildings  "  considerable  opportunities  are  .ge- 
nerally presented,  particularly  in  the  rising 
steps,  where  air  can  be  led  in  with  diffusion." 
In  the  present  House  of  Commons  the  most 
extreme  and  universal  diffusion  is  given,  by 
having  the  floor  pierced  with  "  nearly  a  mil- 
lion of  apertures,"  and  by  further  breaking 
the  force  of  the  air  passing  through  them  by 
a  porous  and  elastic  hair-cloth  carpet.  In 
the  House  of  Peers  only  a  partial  diffusion  is 
effected.  In  the  Justiciary  Court,  at  Edin- 
burgh,- (a  building  ventilated  by  the  sponta- 
neous mode,)  the  floor  is  pierced  with  about 
a  thousand  boles  for  the  same  purpose. 

It  is  of  course  important  that  the  air  admit- 
ted should  be  as  pure  as  possible.  In  making 
arrangements  for  ventilation.  Dr.  Reid  has 
found  it  necessary,  in  several  cases,  on  account 
of  the  impurity  of  the  atmosphere  immediate- 
ly around  the  house,  to  bring  the  fresh  air 
from  a  considerable  distance,  in  some  instan- 
ces througii  air  and  water-tight  channels  ex- 
tended in  cement.  The  air  supplied  to  the 
temporary  House  of  Commons  is  strained 
through  a  fibrous  veil  or  seive  forty-two  feet 
in  length  by  eigliteen  and  a  half  feet  in  width. 
The  coarser  particles  of  soot,  and  other  im- 
purities,, are  thus  separated  from  it.  Dr. 
Reid  states,  that  "  by  this,  in  the  worst  slate 
of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  found  that  200,000 
visible  portions  of  soot  are  sometimes  exclud- 
ed on  a  single  evening."  After  passing  this 
veil,  the  air  is,  on  some  occasions,  washed  in 
order  to  remove  the  smaller  particles  of  sool, 
&c.,  that  still  remain  in  it.  In  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament  the  fresh  air  is  to  be 
taken  in  from  the  sumn)it  of  the  Victoria 
tower  on  the  south,  and  from  the  clock  tower 
on  the  north,  (from  one  or  both,  according  to 
the  course  of  the  wind,)  at  an  elevation  above 
the  river  of  about  200  ft.  in  the  lowest  case,  and 
2.50  in  the  highest.  In  American  ciiies  sucli 
arrangements  as  these  would  seldom  be  need- 
ful. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  slate  that,  in 
cold  weather,  the  air  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ventilation  should  be  warmed  previ- 
ously to  its  entering  the  apartment,  or  at  least 
immediately  after  its  entrance,  before  it  be- 
comes diffused.  In  apartments  warmed  by 
hot-air  furnaces,  the  means  for  furnishing  a 
supply  of  fresh  air  sufficiently  heated  are  al- 
ready provided.  Tiie  air,  however,  is  often 
taken  from  the  cellar,  instead  of  from  the  ex- 
terior of  the  building;  and  the  quantity  fur- 
nished is  not  unfrequently  too  small.  Incon- 
sequence of  the  latter  defect,  the  air  enters 
the  room  at  too  high  a  temperature,  and  has 
more  of  the  disagreeable  empyreumatic  odour 
and  parched  dryness,  so  often  observable  in 
heated  apartments.  The  quantity  of  air  tliat 
passes  through  the  furnace  will  be  much  in- 
creased by  enlarging  the  apertures  by  which 
the  cold  air  enters  the  furnace,  and  the  flue 
by  which  the  warm  air  escapes,  provided  a 
ventilator  be  placed  in  the  room. 


Where  an  apartment  is  heated  by  slovis, 
more  difficulty  is  experienced  in  warming  the 
air  admitted.  This  may  be  accomplished, 
however,  though  not  to  entire  satisfaction,  by 
causing  the  air  to  pass  either  through  or 
around  the  stoves,  before  escaping  into  the 
open  room.  Advantage  would  result,  partic- 
ularly in  large  a|)artments,  from  having  the 
stoves  placed  in  boxes  or  chambers  six  or  sev- 
en feet  wide,  sunk  from  four  to  eight  feet  be- 
low the  level  of  the  floor,  the  fresh  air  being 
admitted  at  the  bottom  of  each  chamber  on 
every  side  of  the  stove. 

The  system  of  warming  by  hot  water  ap- 
pears to  be  that  best  calculated  for  ventilating 
purposes.  Air  is  rendered  unpleasant  and  un- 
wholesome by  contact  with  metal  healed  to  a 
high  degree.  In  the  hot  water  system,  this 
fault  is  altogether  avoided.  This  mode  is  re- 
commended by  Dr.  Combe,  as  well  as  by  sev- 
eral other  writers,  on  account  of  its  "  efficien- 
cy, economy,  safety,  and  agreeableness." 

While  on  this  subject,  I  may  take  occasion 
to  remark,  that  a  very  common  evil  is  that  of 
having  rooms  too  highly  heated.  Whatever 
mode  of  warming  may  be  adopted,  and  whe- 
ther there  be  ventilation  or  not,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  should  be  kept  as  nearly  regu- 
lar as  possible.  To  accomplish  this,  a  ther- 
momeler  is  almost  indispensable,  since  a  room 
may  become  gradually  overheated  without  the 
occupants  being  sensible  of  il,  and  individuals 
may  unconsciously  become  habituated  to  a  de- 
gree of  warmth  considerably  above  that  which 
is  most  conducive  to  health.  A  more  general 
observance  of  a  proper  standard  of  tempera- 
ture would  prevent  much  di-comfort  now  ex- 
perienced, and  would  prove  beneficial,  not  on- 
ly to  such  as  have  become  habituated  to  over- 
heated apartments,  but  also  to  those  accus- 
tomed to  air  of  a  proper  temperature.  As  il 
is,  the  latter,  when  from  home,  are  liable  to 
be  oppressed  with  the  heat,  the  t'ormer  to  suf- 
fer from  cold.  This  inconvenience,  so  often 
experienced' when  individuals  of  different  fam- 
ilies are  together,  would  in  great  measure  be 
remedied  by  the  more  general  use  in  our  par- 
lours of  that  valuable  but  cheap  little  instru- 
ment, the  thermometer.  Accoiding  to  Dr. 
Reid,  and  several  other  English  authors,  a 
temperature  of  65  degrees  Fahrenheit  is  that 
which  is  most  suitable  for  private  aparliiients  : 
but  in  this  country,  a  temperature  of  6S  or  70 
degrees,  (as  indicated  by  a  thermometer 
placed  five  or  six  feet  from  the  floor,)  is  com- 
mon, and  probably  necessary.  In  meeting- 
houses, and  the  like,  a  lower  temperature  is 
sufficient. 

Attention  should  be  paid  to  ihe  quantity  of 
moisture  contained  in  the  air  admitted.  When 
the  cold  air  from  without  becomes  heated,  its 
capacity  for  moisture,  and  therefore  its  power 
of  absorbing  it,  is  increasei].  Hence,  except 
in  particular  conditions  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  in  crowded  apartments,  where  no  system 
of  ventilating  is  in  operation,  the  air  is  ren- 
dered too  dry  either  for  health  or  comfort. 
Such  an  atmosphere, 

''  Too  fast  iml>ibeg  th'  attenuated  h'rnpfi, 
Which,  by  the  surface,  from  the  blood  eshales. 
The  lunges  erow  ri^id,  and  willi  toil  essay 
Tiieir  flexible  vibrations;  or,  inflamed, 


Their  tender  ever-moving  structure  thaws. 

SpoilM  of  its  limpid  vehicle,  the  blond 

A  mass  of  lees  remains,  a  drossy  tide. 

That  flow  as  Lethe  wanders  through  the  veins 

Unatlive  in  the  services  of  life, 

Unfit  to  lead  its  pitchy  current  through 

The  secret  mazy  channels  of  the  brain." 

This  evil  is  easily  remedied  by  simply 
maintaining  a  constant  evaporation  of  water 
over  the  fire  used  to  warm  the  apartment. 

tRemaindcr  next  week] 


The  Lcvia/han  Telescope. — Sir  James 
South  writes — "  The  Leviathan  Telescope,  on 
which  the  Earl  of  Rosse  has  been  toiling  in 
his  demesne  at  Parsonstown  now  upwards  of 
two  years,  altliongh  not  absolutely  finished, 
was  directed  for  the  fimt  time  to  the  sideral 
heavens.  The  letter  which  I  have  this  morn- 
ing received  from  its  noble  maker,  in  his  usu- 
al unassuming  style,  merely  states,  that  the 
metal  only  just  polished,  was  of  a  pretty  good 
figure,  and  that  with  a  power  of  5110,  the 
nebula  known  as  No.  2  of  Messier's  catalogue 
was  even  more  magnificent  than  the  nebula  No. 
13  of  INlessier,  when  seen  with  his  lordship's 
telescope  of  three  feet  diameter  and  27  feet 
fdcns.  Cloudy  weather  prevented  him  turn- 
ing the  leviathan  on  any  other  nebulous  object. 
Thus,  then,  we  have  all  danger  of  the  metal 
breaking  before  it  could  be  polished  overcome. 
I  look  forward  with  intense  anxiety  lowliness 
its  first  severe  trial,  when  all  its  various 
appointments  shall  be  completed,  in  the  confi- 
dence that  those  who  may  then  be  present  will 
see  with  it  what  man  has  never  seen  before. 
The  diameter  of  the  large  metal  is  6  feel,  and 
its  focus  54  feel.  Yet  the  immense  mass  is 
manageable  by  one  man.  Compared  with  it, 
the  working  telescopes  of  Sir  William  tlcrs- 
chel,  which  in  his  hands  conferred  on  astron- 
omy such  inestimable  service,  and  on  himself 
astronoiTiical  immortality,  were  but  play- 
things." 


Manufacture  of  Carpels. — The  manufac" 
tiire  of  carpets  in  the  United  States  has  in" 
creased  during  the  last  eighteen  years,  in  a 
proportion  almost  equal  to  that  of  cotton  and 
woollen  cloths.  In  1825  there  were  forty 
looms  in  operation.  Now  there  are  nearly 
two  thousand.  Hand  looms  average  about 
eight  yaids  per  day.  But  there  have  just 
been  put  into  operation  forty  power  looms  in 
Lowell,  Mass.,  which  will  average  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  yards  a  day,  and  which  must 
soon  come  into  universal  use,  and  exclude  the 
hand  loom  altogether.  The  power  loom  now 
in  operation  is  the  invention  of  Eraslus  B. 
Bigelow.  These  looms  will  produce  an  entire 
revolution  in  the  carpet  manufacturing  busi- 
ness. It  is  well  understood  that  with  the 
hand  loom,  carpets  can  be  made  even  cheaper 
in  the  United  States  (coarse  wool  and  dye 
stuffs  teing  admitted  duty  free)  than  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  that  with  ihe  aid  of  Ihe  power 
loom,  we  can  not  only  keep  the  foreign  trade 
out  of  the  home  market  altogether,  but  ulti- 
mately  compete,  successfully,  with  her  in  the 
markets  of  the  rest  of  the  world. — Late 
Paper- 
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THE  EGYPTIAN  PYRAMIDS. 

The  materials  of  which  the  pyramids  are 
constructed,  afford  scope  for  long  desertation, 
because,  independently  of  the  science  and 
skill  requisite  for  their  adaptation  the  distan- 
ces from  which  most  of  them  are  brought 
proves  that  each  monarch's  sway  extended 
over  all  Egypt  and  Lower  Nuhia,  if  not  be- 
yond ;  and  in  relation  to  this  subject  we  gath- 
er the  following  facts  from  the  second  lecture 
of  Gliddon's  new  course. — Boston  Transcript. 

Geologically  considered,  Egypt  is  a  very 
peculiar  country,  the  quarries  of  different 
kinds  of  stone  lying  at  great  distances  from 
each  other  in  distinctly  marked  localities.  If 
you  see  a  piece  of  basalt  on  the  beach  of  the 
Mediterranean,  you  know  that  there  is  no  ba- 
saltic quarry  nearer  than  between  the  1st  and 
2d  cataract,  and  when  you  find  a  block  of  gran- 
ite at  Memphis,  you  know  that  no  granite  exists 
but  at  the  iirst  cataract — nearer  than  the  east- 
ern desert  on  the  Red  Sea  with  the  peninsula 
of  Mount  Sinia.  Early  civilization  and  ex- 
tended dominion  is  indicated  in  these  facts, 
and  when  wc  reffect  upon  them,  we  almost 
think  we  witness  the  work  of  transportation 
going  on  ;  that  we  see  the  builders,  and  the 
buildings  themselves  in  process  of  erection. 
The  blocks  of  Arabian  limestone  used  in  the 
interior  of  the  pyramids  were  brought  fro[n 
the  ancient  quarries  of  Toorah,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Nile,  distant  about  16  or  20 
miles  from  each  pyramid.  These  very  quar- 
ries are  vast  halls  as  it  were,  excavated  in  the 
living  rock,  wherein  entire  armies  might  en- 
camp, arc  adorned  with  now  mutilated  tablets 
recording  the  ageof  their  respective  openings 
by  different  Pharaohs,  not  only  show  the  very 
beds  whence  the  stupendous  blocks  of  some  of 
the  pyramids  were  taken  ;  but  are  in  them- 
selves, works  as  wondorous  and  sublime  as  the 
Memphis  pyramids  I  nay,  at  the  very  foot  of 
these  quarries  lie  the  countless  tombs  and  sar- 
cophagi of  unnumbered  generations  of  anci- 
ent quarrymen  I  These  quarries  are  of  in- 
tensi  archaiulogical  interest,  because  the  tab- 
lets in  them  record  that  stone  was  cut  in  them 
for  Memphis,  on  such  a  day,  such  a  month, 
such  a  year  of  the  reign  of  such  a  king  ;  and 
these  kings  begin  from  the  remote  times  be- 
fore the  16th  dynasty,  and  at  ditferent  inter- 
vals come  down  through  the  Pharoanic  i)eriod 
with  >many  of  the  others,  till  we  reach  the 
Ptolemaic  epoch — and  end  with  Latin  inscrip- 
tions similar  to  others  in  Egypt  attesting  that 
"  those  quarries  were  worked"  in  the  propiti- 
ous era  of  our  lords  and  emperors  Severus 
and  Antoninus,  thus  enabling  us  to  descend 
almost  step  by  step  from  the  remote  antiquity 
of  2200  years  k.  c,  down  to  200  years  after 
the  Christian  era.  The  hand  of  modern  bar- 
barism, prompted  by  the  destructivcness  of 
Mohammed  Ali  has,  since  18;i0,done  more  to 
deface  these  tablets — to  blow  up  many  of 
those  halls  in  sheer  wantonness,  than  has  been 
efii'cted  by  time  in  4000  years. 

Every  atom  of  the  hundred  thousand  tons 
,of  granite  used  in  the  pyramids  was  cut  at 
Syene,  the  first  cataract  distant  640  miles. 
The  blocks,  some  of  which  are  40  f(.'et  long, 
had  to  be  cut  out  of  their  bods  with  wooden 
wedges  and  copper  chisels ;  then  polished  with 


emery  till  they  were  as  smooth  as  looking- 
glass,  and  then  carried  by  land  half  a  mile  to 
the  river — placed  on  rafts  and  floated  down  040 
miles  to  Memphis — brought  by  canals  to  the 
foot  of  the  Lybian  chain — conveyed  by  land 
over  gigantic  causeways  from  one  mile  to 
three  in  length  to  the  pyramids  for  which  they 
were  intended,  and  then  elevated  by  machine- 
ry and  placed  in  their  present  position,  with  a 
skill,  and  a  masonic  precision  that  has  con- 
founded the  most  scientific  European  engineer 
with  amazement  !  The  very  basalt  sarco- 
phagi that  once  held  the  mummy  of  the  Pha- 
roahs,  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  these  pyra- 
midal mausolea,  8l  feet  long  by  S^  broad 
and  3  deep,  were  all  brought  from  Lower 
Nubia,  from  the  basaltic  quarries  of  the  2nd 
cataract  not  nearer  than  750  miles  up  the 
river  !  Looking  into  the  interior  of  the  py- 
ramids, there  is  still  much  to  stagger  belief — 
to  excite  our  admiration.  In  the  pyramid  of 
five  steps,  the  upper  beams  that  support  the 
roof  of  the  chamber  are  of  oah,  larch,  and 
cedar,  not  one  of  which  trees  grow  in  Egypt, 
and  establish  the  fact  of  the  timber  trade  with 
Illyria,  Asia  Minor  and  Mount  Lebanon  in 
ages  long  before  Abraham  I  In  the  fragments 
of  a  mummy  the  cloth  is  found  to  be  saturat- 
ed with  the  "  Pissasphaltum" — Jew's  pitch  or 
bitumen  Judiacum,  compounded  of  vegetable 
pitch  from  the  Archipelago,  and  of  the  asphal- 
limi  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  Palestine  ;  we  find 
Gum  Arabic  that  does  not  grow  nearer  than 
1200  miles  from  the  pyramid,  attesting  com- 
merce with  Upper  Nubia.  The  gold  leaf 
came  from  the  mines  of  Suakim  on  the  Red 
Sea,  or  from  remote  Fazoglu.  The  liquor 
which  cleansed  out  the  body  of  the  mummy 
was  Cedria  the  fluid  rosin  of  the  pinus  ced- 
rus — that  grows  not  nearer  than  Syria.  The 
spices  send  us  to  the  Indian  Ocean — the  aloes 
to  Succotra — the  cinnamon  to  Ceylon,  the 
ancient  Taprohane — and  then  the  arts  and 
sciences  brought  to  bear  upon  the  pyramids 
that  must  have  arrived  at  perfection  long  bo- 
fore  that  day,  are  themes  for  endless  reflec- 
tions ! 

The  Baro7neter  and  the  Tempest. — For 
several  years  past  I  have  been  in  the  practice 
of  sending  to  the  public  press  of  this  cily,  the 
unerring  anouncements  of  approaching  gales, 
which  have  been  furnished  by  the  barometer. 
This  I  have  not  done  as  something  new,  but 
only  in  the  hope  that  constant  repetition  might 
finally  so  fix  tiie  attention  of  our  nautical  peo- 
ple on  the  subject  as  to  cause  the  procurement 
and  use  of  the  instrument  by  them. 

The  great  gale,  two  years  since,  was  known 
to  be  approaching,  and  was  the  subject  of  con- 
versation among  those  who  had  barometers  in 
this  city,  some  eighteen  hours  before  the  first 
efl^ectsofil  were  visible,  either  upon  the  lake 
or  upon  the  shore.  On  that  occasion  the  col- 
umn of  mercury  in  the  instrument  sunk  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  the  space  of  twelve  hours. 
So,  again,  last  week.  On  the  afternoon  and 
evening  of  the  11th  instant,  no  one  saw  by 
externa!  indications  the  approaching  war  of 
the  elements.  At  about  seven  o'clock,  on  that 
evening,  three  sloamboats,  filled  with  passen- 
gers, left  this  port  for  the  West.     A  gentle-* 


man,  who  was  passenger  in  one  of  these,  in 
an  account  of  the  storm,  in  your  paper,  says: 
"When  we  left  the  haibour  the  lake  was 
scarcely  ruffled,  and  for  the  first  two  or  three 
hours  there  was  every  prospect  of  a  quick  and 
pleasant  trip.  Every  one  was  in  the  highest 
spirits  as  we  bowled  merrily  along,  and  no 
apprehensions  where  entertained  until  about 
eleven  o'clock,"  &c. 

Now,  this  account  agrees  perfectly  with 
the  indications  on  shore.  But,  before  these 
boats  left  port  it  was  known,  and  was  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation  in  families  on  shore, 
where  the  barometer  is  kept,  that  a  storm  of 
unusual  violence  was  very  soon  to  burst  upon 
us.  During  the  nine  hours  ending  at  half  past 
nine  o'clock,  on  that  evening,  the  mercury  in 
the  barometer  fell  one  entire  inch  ;  and  this 
great  change,  in  so  short  a  time,  was  demon- 
stration, to  those  who  understood  it,  not  only 
of  the  nearness  of  the  calamity,  but  of  its 
awful  severity. 

Now,  had  the  captains  of  these  three 
steamboats  known  what  was  known  on 
shore,  and  what  they  might  just  as  well 
have  known  as  any  one  else,  is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed they  would  have  left  port  as  they  did  1 
Of  course  they  would  not  ;  and  then  why  will 
not  these,  and  all  other  nautical  men,  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  noble  and  daring  profession, 
secure  the  advantages  afforded  them  by  the 
barometer?  R.  W.  Haskins. 

Buffalo,  Oct.  23d,  1844. 

Isthmus  of  Panama. — The  hopes  which 
have  been  entertained  of  an  artificial  strait  or 
passage  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  can- 
not be  realized.  M.  Garella,  a  distinguished 
French  engineer,  has  made  a  survey  and 
reports  that  the  Isthmus  between  the  two 
oceans  rises  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea  instead  of 
seventeen  yards,  as  was  slated  before,  so  that 
nothing  can  be  thought  of  less  than  a  canal, 
with  sixty  locks,  divided  between  the  two 
sides. — Late  Paper. 

Tallow  Manvfacture. — A  correspondent  of 
the  Springfield  Republican  gives  the  following 
description  of  one  of  the  "  manufactories"  of 
the  West. 

"  There  is  one  establishment  in  Lafayette, 
Indiana,  which,  from  its  novelty,  must  not  be 
overlooked.  It  is  a  steam  factory  of  Tallow 
and  Lard.  The  whole  process  is  this  :  A  lot 
of  cattle  are  purchased  and  butchered,  the 
hides  cured,  and  the  carcasses  cut  up  and 
thrown  into  immense  cauldrons,  into  which 
the  steam  from  a  large  boiler  is  conducted,  by 
which  means  the  fat  is  rapidly  extracted  and 
drawn  off';  then  the  lean  is  dealt  out  to  a  lot 
of  hogs,  which  to  a  considerable  extent,  are 
fattened  on  this  refuse  of  the  carcasses  of  the 
cattle.  The  hogs  are  served  the  same  way, 
and  after  the  lard  is  extracted  the  carcasses 
are  used  (or  the  same  purposes  as  those  of  the 
cattle.  This  project,  though  yet  an  experi- 
ment, promises  success.  One  thousand  hogs 
are  expected  to  he  kept  in  this  way.  Cattle 
in  abundance,  filleurd  on  the  prairies,  may  bo 
had  for  S5  to  $10  each." 
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Extract  for  "The  Friend." 
AVINTEK. 

The  cheerless  season  of  the  winter  is  as  full 
of  instruction  to  the  religious  and  thinking 
mind,  as  the  other  seasons  of  the  year.  All 
in  magnificent  succession  awaken  the  purest 
sentiments  of  piety  in  the  human  heart.  The 
living  and  exhilarating  green  of  spring — the 
genial  and  joyous  warmth  of  summer — the 
grateful  abundance  of  autumn,  and  even  the 
inclemency  of  hoary  winter, — each  suggests 
their  appropriate  topics  of  gratitude  to  Him 
who  from  his  throne  on  high  "  remembereth 
the  things  that  are  in  heaven  and  on  earth." 
Perhaps  we  learn  the  most  ennobling  lessons 
of  religion  from  the  storms  and  clouds  of  win- 
ter. The  splendid  variety  of  nature  is  no 
more, — the  gay  livery  of  the  earth  is  hidden 
from  our  sight  by  the  bands  of  frost,  or  the 
snowy  mantle,  and  even  the  light  of  the  sun 
himself  is  obscured.  Driven  thus  from  the 
contemplation  of  things  external,  we  turn  to 
higher  and  better  objects  of  thought.  Other 
seasons  draw  our  attention  to  the  earth  we  in- 
habit, but  this  naturally  leads  the  mind  to  the 
contemplation  of  heavenly  things.  No  lan- 
guage (Revelation  excepted)  is  so  plain  and 
so  readily  understood  as  the  language  of  Na- 
ture ;  and  at  no  season  does  she  speak  so  for- 
cibly and  solemnly  to  the  heart  as  in  the  sea- 
son of  winter.  She  tells  us  in  the  buried 
flowers — in  the  icy  stiffness  of  the  trees — in 
the  snowy  coverings  of  the  fair  and  beautiful 
vines  of  summer — of  decay  written  by  the 
finger  of  God  upon  all  his  works.  We  are 
thus  warned,  that  as  wave  succeeds  to  wave, so 
generation  succeeds  to  generation,  and  that 
we  must  soon  mingle  with  our  native  dust. 
The  little  prattler  of  to-day  soon  fills  our  place 
in  society,  and  the  tendrils  of  earthly  affection 
are  severed  at  our  departure  only  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  our  successors  ;  but  it  teaches  also  a 
nobler  lesson — it  tells  us  that  the  buried  vine 
will  soon  in  renewed  beauty  wave  its  delicate 
leaves  in  the  breath  of  Summer,  and  the  icy 
mantled  trees  soon  put  forth  their  strength 
and  beauty  ;  and  that  we  too,  having  left  our 
earthly  shell  to  moulder  in  its  native  earth,  if 
found  in  the  path  of  obedience  and  love  to  our 
Heavenly  Father,  and  having  faith  in  our  glo- 
rified Redeemer,  shall  wing  our  flight  to  the 
world  above  ;  accompanied  "  through  the 
valley  and  shadow  of  death"  by  Him  who  is 
"  the  resurection  and  the  life."  The  year  of 
nature  is  an  emblem  of  the  year  of  the  soul. 
And  while  we  see  the  wisdom  of  the  present 
evil  to  the  plants  and  trees  of  the  earth,  shall 
we  not  also  believe  in  the  wisdom  of  afflictions 
to  the  soul  ? 

Let  then,  the  storms  of  winter  blow,  and 
the  icy  mantle  still  cover  the  earth  ;  they  are 
the  signs  of  the  same  Father  who  beautifies 
the  spring  and  the  summer,  "  and  crowns  tiie 
year  with  his  goodness."  They  are  to  us  as 
evidences  of  that  kind  hand  which  makes  all 
things  work  together  for  good.  The  natural 
winter  is  but  typical  of  the  moral  winter, 
and  amid  the  weakness  of  age,  and  of  all  our 
varied  trials,  assures  us  that  a  spring  awaits 
the  righteous,  and  an  everlasting  summer  will 
be  their  blessed  portion  in  that  Holv  City  that 
needeth  not  the  light  of  the  sunnor  of  themoon. 


[extkact.] 
THE    OLD    AND    NEW    YEAR. 

We  cannot  read  the  future,  let  us  then 
Review  the  past,  and  draw  rich  lessons  thence. 
Teaching  us  wisdom.     Thus  each  opening  year 
Shall  be  a  way-uiark  in  our  onward  path. 
Whence  we  may  note  our  progress,  and  recount 
The  varied  mercies  of  our  passing  lives. 

Mucli  cause  have  we  for  thankfulness.     Tlie  year, 
Crowned  with  the  goodness  of  the  Lord,  has  given 
Abundant  harvests;  commerce  and  the  arts 
Have  flourished,  health  prevails  around, 
And  the  bright  radiance  of  the  sun  of  peace 
Still  cheers  our  land. 

Dark  and  portentous  clouds, 
Indeed,  have  gathered  in  the  sky,  and  sounds 
Presaging  war,  have  fallen  on  the  ear. 
Twice  have  our  streets  been  stained  with  human  blood, 
The  fruits  of  not,  and  of  lawless  mob  ! 

If  there  be. 
Excitement  strong  enough  to  sway  the  mind 
Beyond  calm  reason's  guidance,  then  the  lies 
That  bind  society  together,  break, 
And  reckless  force  assumes  the  place  of  law. 
War  is  a  murderous  track  I     When  tempests  rave. 
And  lightnings  scathe,  and  hurricanes  destroy. 
E'en  when  the  pestilence  walks  o'er  the  earth 
In  silent  terror,  changing  life  to  death. 
We  bow  in  solemn  awe  before  His  power, 
Who  by  the  finger  of  his  might  dolh  show 
Proud  man's  exceeding  weakness  ;  but  the  woes 
That  follow  in  the  train  of  wasting  war, 
Fall  like  a  death-blight  on  a  moral  world  ! 

Cause  have  we  too  for  thankfulness,  that  Heaven 
Has  dealt  no  sorer  judgments  on  our  land 
For  national  transgressions.     In  our  pride 
How  have  we  been  unmindful  of  this  truth, — 
Those  to  whom  God  lias  given  power,  are  made 
Accountable  to  Him  ;  and  if  tite  weak 
Are  crushed  beneath  oppression's  iron  hand. 
The  boon,  so  much  abused,  may  be  uAthdrawn. 

Afric's  sons 
Join  their  loud  wailing  with  the  Indians'  cry 
Against  my  country.     For  the  forest-race 
Hope's  last  faint  bean)  is  waning.     Who  shall  break 
Our  sable  brother's  fetters?     Who  shall  ope 
The  prison-house  of  the  poor  captive  Ham  ? 
Full  many  friends  he  lias — warm,  zealous  friends, 
And  vaunting  of  their  friendship;  but,  alas, 
Contentions  they  with  one  another  wage. 
And  leave  the  slave  in  bondage  ? 

When  shall  rise 
That  glorious  day,  by  ancient  seers  foretold. 
And  seen  in  Faith's  prospective  vision,  when 
Oppression,  strife,  and  war,  shall  have  an  end  ? 
The  sacred  precept  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
Known  through  all  nations,  and  through  all  obey'd. 
Would  lead  (o  this.      But  first  must  Christians  learn 
To  l»ve  each  other,  and  to  cease  from  strife. 
What;  shall  the  man  who  walks  by  failh,  who  feels 
His  high  responsibilities,  whose  heart 
Glows  with  the  flame  of  gratitude  and  love, 
Shall  he  desire  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven 
On  such  as  follow  not  with  him  ;  but  who 
Kneel  to  one  common  Father ! 

May  the  year 
On  which  we  now  are  entering,  be  as  fam'd 
For  those  celestial  virtues  which  adorn 
And  bless  tnankind — Peace,  Kindness,  gentle  Love, — 
As  was  the  past  for  discord.     Ah,  too  rich. 
Too  priceless,  are  these  swillly-passing  days. 
To  be  in  folly  or  contention  lost ; 
For  all  the  hours  are  winged,  and  hasten  up 
To  bear  the  record  of  our  deeds  to  heaven. 
Oh,  may  the  changes  of  the  year  that's  gone. 
Teach  us  to  prize  the  new  one.     May  our  joys 
Lead  us  to  thank  the  Giver,  and  our  griefs 
Teach  us  true  wisdom.     Earth's  felicities 
May  fail  us,  but  a  land  of  promise  lies, 
Beyond  the  dark  and  sickly  realms  of  time. 
Where  Love,  and  Peace,  and  Joy,  forever  reign  ! 


For  "The  Friend." 
COliMAN'S    KEPOKTS. 

(Continued  from  page  102.) 

"  In  the  season  of  harvest  immense  num- 
bers of  Irish  come  over  to  assist  in  the  la- 
bour, and  this  presents  almost  the  only  oppor- 
tunity which  they  have,  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  of  earning  a  little  money  to  pay  the 
retil  of  their  cabin  and  potato  patches.  No- 
thing can  exceed  the  destilulion  and  squalid- 
ness  in  which  they  are  seen  ;  starved,  ragged, 
and  dirty  beyond  all  description,  with  tlie  tat- 
ters hanging  about  them  like  a  few  remaining 
feathers  upon  a  plucked  goose.  At  their  first 
coming  they  are  comparatively  feeble  and  in- 
efficient ;  but,  after  a  week's  comfortable  feed- 
ing, they  recover  strength,  increasing  some 
pounds  in  weight,  and,  if  they  are  allowed  to 
perform  their  work  by  the  piece,  they  accom- 
plish a  gt-eat  deal. 

"  I  found  in  one  case  on  two  farms — which, 
though  under  two  tenants,  might  be  consider- 
ed as  a  joint  concern — more  than  four  hun- 
dred labourers  employed  during  the  harvests, 
a  large  proportion  of  whom  were  women,  but 
not  exclusively  Irish.  The  average  wages 
paid  the  men  in  this  case  was  one  shilling, 
[or  24  cents]  per  day  and  food,  which  was  es- 
timated at  about  18  cents  per  day.  Their  liv- 
ing consisted  of  oatmeal-porridge  and  a  small 
quantity  of  sour  milk  or  butter-milk  for  break- 
fast ;  1  pound  of  wheaten  bread,  and  1  fj  pint 
of  beer  at  dinner;  and  at  night,  a  sujiper  re- 
sembling the  breakfast,  or  '2d.  in  lieu  of  it.  I 
was  curious  to  know  how  so  many  people 
were  lodged  at  night.  In  some  cases  they 
throw  themselves  down  under  the  stacks,  or 
upon  some  straw  in  the  sheds,  or  out-buildings 
of  the  farm  ;  but  in  the  case  to  which  1  refer 
above,  I  was  shown  into  the  cattle-slalls  and 
stables,  the  floors  of  which  were  lined  with 
straw;  and  here  the  irien's  coals  and  the  wo- 
men's caps  and  boiinels  upon  the  walls,  indi- 
cated that  it  was  occupied  by  both  parties 
promiscuously.  This  was  indeed  the  fact. 
Each  person,  as  far  as  possible,  wtis  supplied 
with  a  blanket,  and  these  were  the  whole  ac- 
commodations and  the  whole  support.  This 
was  not  a  singular  instance.  I  am  unwilling 
to  make  any  comments  upon  such  facts  as 
these.  They  speak  fur  themselves.  They 
are  matters  of  general  custom,  and  seemed  to 
excite  no  attention.  The  employers,  in  this 
case,  were  persons  of  respectable  character 
and  condition,  and  their  families  distinguished 
for  refinement.  It  presents  one  among  many 
instances  in  whicli  habit  and  custom  reconcile 
us  to  many  things  which  would  otherwise  of- 
fend ;  and  lead  us  to  view  some  practices,  ut- 
terly unjustifiable  in  themselves,  with  a  degree 
of  complacency  or  indifference  ;  and  as  imal- 
terable,  because  they  have  been  so  long  estab- 
lished. 

"  This  condition  of  things  should  certainly 
save  our  country  from  the  reproach,  if  it  be 
one,  which  some  are  disposed  to  attribute  to 
American  maimers,  that  of  treating  woman 
with  too  much  courtesy  and  deference.  I  can- 
not bring  myself,  however,  to  view  the  sub- 
ject with  any  lightness  whatever.  My  confi- 
dent conviction  is,  that  the  virtue  of  a  com- 
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niunity  depends  on  nothing  more  than  on  the 
character  of  the  women.  In  proportion  as 
tliey  are  improved,  and  treated  with  deference 
on  account  of  their  sex,  the  women  are  brought 
to  respect  themselves,  and  the  character  of 
tiie  men  is  directly  improved  :  character  itself 
becomes  valuable  to  both  parties.  But  in  pro- 
portion as  the  condition  of  women  is  degrad- 
ed, and  they  are  considered  and  treated  as 
mere  animals,  self-respect  is  not  known  among 
them;  character  is  of  no  value  ;  and  the  mo- 
ral condition  of  such  a  class,  or  rather  its  im- 
provement, is  absolutely  without  hope.  Nor 
is  it  without  its  pernicious  influences  upon  the 
classes  in  the  community  above  them.  Much 
fault  as  some  persons  have  been  pleased  to 
find  with  the  deference  paid  to  the  sex  in  the 
United  States,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  it 
in  the  smallest  measure  abated.  j 

"For  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year, 
the  farm  labourers  are  not  allowed  any  beer.  ^ 
I  could  not  learn  that  any  allowance  of  whis-j 
key  or  spirit  is  ever  given  them  by  their  em- 
ployers, or  that  it  is  ever  carried  by  them  in- 
to the  fields.  The  drinking,  in  this  country, 
with  the  lower  and  labouring  classes  of  people 
seems,  in  a  great  degree,  confined  to  the  li- 
censed houses,  of  which,  certainly,  there  is] 
nowhere  any  want.  In  passing  through  the 
village  of  Glossop,  in  Derbyshire,  a  modern 
and  an  exceedingly  well-built  village,  in  dis- 
tance, I  should  judge,  of  less  than  three-fourths 
of  a  mile,  I  counted,  as  I  passed  along  on  the 
box  of  the  coach,  thirty-five  licensed  retail 
shops,  most  of  which  were  probably  for  the 
sale,  among  other  things,  of  intoxicating  li- 
quors. Indeed  the  number  of  licensed  retail- 
ers in  every  village  in  England  is  quite  re- 
markable, and  would  seem,  in  many  cases,  to 
include  almost  every  fourth  house. 

"  1  am  not  disposed  to  object  to  the  employ- 
ment of  women  in  some  kinds  of  agricultural 
labour.  The  employment  of  them  in  indis- 
criminate labour  is  liable  to  the  most  serious 
objections.  Nothing  can  be  more  animating, 
and,  in  its  way,  more  beautiful,  than  on  a  fine 
clear  day,  when  the  golden  and  waving  har- 
vest is  ready  for  the  sickle,  to  see,  as  1  have 
several  times  seen,  a  party  of  more  than  a 
hundred  women  and  girls  entering  the  field, 
cutting  the  grain,  or  binding  it  up  after  the 
reapers.  In  cultivating  the  turnips  they  are 
likewise  extremely  export.  In  tedding  and 
making  hay,  and  in  various  other  agricultural 
labours,  they  carry  their  end  of  the  yoke  even  ; 
but  in  loadmg  and  leading  out  dung,  and  espe- 
cially, as  I  have  seen  them,  in  carrying  bro- 
ken limestone  in  baskets  on  their  heads,  to  be 
put  into  the  kilns,  and  in  bearing  heavy  loads 
of  coal  from  the  pits,  I  have  felt  that  their 
strength  was  uimaturally  taxed,  and  that,  at 
least  in  these  cases,  they  were  quite  out  of 
'  woman's  sphere.'  I  confess,  likewise,  that 
my  gallantry  has  often  been  severely  tried, 
when  I  have  seen  them  at  the  inns  acting  as 
ostlers,  bringing  out  the  horses,  and  assisting 
in  changing  the  coach  team,  while  the  coach- 
man went  into  the  iim  to  try  the  strength  of 
the  ale.  The  natural  efll-ct  of  such  employ- 
ment upon  women,  is  to  render  them  negli- 
gent of  their  persons,  and  squalid  and  dirly 
in  their  appearance  ;  and  with  this  neglect  of 


person,  they  cease  to  be  treated  with  any  def- 
erence by  the  other  sex,  and  lose  all  respect 
for  themselves.  Personal  neglect  and  unclean- 
liness  are  followed  by  their  almost  invariable 
concomitants,  mental  and  moral  impurity  and 
degradation. 

"  There  are  two  practices  in  regard  to  agri- 
cultural labour,  not  universal,  by  any  means, 
but  prevailing  in  some  parts  of  England  and 
Scotland,  which  I  may  notice.  The  first  is 
called  the  '  Gang  system.'  In  some  places, 
owing  to  the  size  of  farms  being  greatly  ex- 
tended, cottages  being  suffered  to  fall  into  de- 
cay and  ruin,  labourers  have  been  congregat- 
ed in  villages,  where  have  prevailed  all  the 
evils,  physical  and  moral,  which  are  naturally 
to  be  expected  from  a  crowded  population, 
shoved  into  small  and  inconvenient  habitations, 
and  subjected  to  innumerable  privations.  In 
this  case  the  farmer  keeps  in  permanent  and 
steady  employment  no  more  labourers  than 
are  absolutely  required  for  the  constant  and 
uninterrupted  operations  of  the  farm  ;  and  re- 
lies upon  the  obtaining  of  a  large  number  of 
hands,  or  a  gang,  as  it  is  termed,  whenever 
any  great  job  is  to  be  accomplished,  that  he 
may  be  enabled  to  effect  it  at  once,  and  at  the 
smallest  expense.  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces he  applies  to  a  gang-master,  as  he  is  term- 
ed, who  contracts  for  its  execution,  and 
through  whom  the  poor  labourers  must  find 
employment,  if  they  find  it  at  all ;  and  upon 
whose  terms  they  must  work,  or  get  no  work. 
The  gang-master  has  them  then  completely 
in  his  power,  taking  care  to  provide  well  for 
himself  in  his  own  commissions,  which  must, 
of  course,  be  deducted  from  the  wages  of  the 
labourers,  and  subjecting  them,  at  pleasure, 
to  the  most  despotic  and  severe  conditions.  It 
is  not  optional  with  these  poor  creatures  to 
say  whether  they  will  work  or  not,  but  whe- 
ther they  will  work  or  die — they  have  no  oth- 
er resource — change  their  condition  they  can- 
not— contract  separately  for  their  work  they 
cannot,  because  the  farmer  confines  his  con- 
Iracls  to  the  gang-master;  and  we  may  infer 
from  the  reports  of  the  commissioners,  laid 
before  the  government,  that  the  system  is  one 
of  oppression,  cruelly,  and  plunder,  and  in 
every  respect  leading  to  gross  immoralities. 
The  distance  to  which  these  labourers  go  is 
often  as  much  as  five  or  six  miles,  and  this 
usually  on  foot,  and  to  return  at  night.  Chil- 
dren and  girls  are  compelled  to  go  these  dis- 
tances, and  consequently  must  rise  very  early 
in  the  morning,  and  reach  home  at  a  very  late 
hour  at' night.  Girls  and  boys,  and  young 
men  and  women,  work  indiscriminately  to- 
gether. When  the  distance  to  which  they  go 
fir  work  is  ten  miles,  they  are  sent  in  carts. 
When  the  distances  are  great,  they  occasion- 
ally pass  the  night  at  the  place  of  work,  and 
then  lodge  in  barns,  or  anywhere  else,  indis- 
criminately together.  The  general  account 
given  of  the  operations  of  the  system  shows 
an  utter  prolligacy  of  mind  in  their  general 
conversation  and  manners.  If  they  go  in  the 
morning,  and  stay  only  a  little  while,  on  ac- 
count of  rain,  or  other  good  cause,  thej'  are 
paid  nothing.  The  day  is  divided  into  quar- 
ters, but  no  fractions  of  time  are  in  any  case 
allowed  to  them.     Then  the  persons  emplojed 


are  required,  in  many  cases,  to  deal  with  the 
gang-master  ihr  the  supplies  they  receive,  in 
payment  for  their  labour.  The  results  of  such 
a  system  are  obvious.  The  work  being  taken 
by  the  piece,  the  gang-master  presses  them  to 
their  utmost  strength.  The  fragments  of 
days,  in  which  work  is  done  and  not  paid  for 
to  the  labourers,  are  all  to  the  benefit  of  the 
gang-master,  who,  in  such  case,  gets  a  large 
amount  of  work  done  at  no  cost.  But  his  ad- 
vantages do  not  end  here,  for  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  gets  a  high  advance  upon  the  goods 
which  he  requires  them  to  purchase  of  him,  I 
and  thus  their  wages  are  reduced  still  lower.  j 
Children  of  the  ages  of  four,  five,  and  six, 
work  in  the  gangs.  They  earn  ninepence  a 
day,  the  big  ones ;  the  small,  fourpence  ; 
children  of  seven  years  old,  threepence  a 
day. 

"In  some  parts  of  Scotland,  what  is  called 
the  bothie  system,  or  employment  of  unmar- 
ried men,  living  together  in  a  bothie  or  hovel 
attached  to  the  steading.  The  wages  are 
paid  in  money  or  kind,  as  may  be  agreed 
upon;  and  the  labourers  are  furnished  with  a 
room,  fuel,  and  bedding;  with  two  pecks  of 
oat-meal  weekly,  and  with  a  daily  allowance 
of  new  or  of  sour  milk — occasionally  they 
may  have  beer  and  bread  for  dinner  instead 
of  the  porridge.  Nothing  more,  however,  is 
done  for  them.  They  prepare  their  porridge 
themselves  in  such  way  as  they  choose  ;  but 
this  comprehends  the  whole  of  their  living. 
Having  myself  visited  a  Scotch  bothie,  I  can- 
not, how  much  soever  the  economy  of  the  ar- 
rangements may  be  praised,  very  much  com- 
mend the  style  of  housekeeping.  Indeed  it  ia 
not  difficult  to  infer  that  where  young  men 
and  others  are  turned  into  a  hovel  together, 
and  without  any  one  to  look  after  their  lodg- 
ing or  prepare  their  meals,  the  style  of  living  jj 
cannot  have  the  advantages  even  of  the  wig-  • 
warn  of  a  North  American  savage  ;  for  there, 
at  least,  there  is  a  squaw  to  provide  the  food, 
and  look  after  the  premises.  The  wages  of  j 
a  Scotch  labourer  are  about  £12  sterling  per  | 
year,  and  living  as  above  ;  and  for  a  woman,  j 
as  a  field  labourer,  four  shillings  sterling  per 
week,  or  about  eighty-eight  cents,  out  of 
which  she  provides  heisclf." 

For  "  Tlle  Friend." 

A  Reading-hook  for  Friends^  Schools. 

I  wish  to  recommend  John  Woolman's 
Journal  as  a  reading  book  for  Friends'  schools  : 
its  literary  merits  are  not  duly  appreciated  ; 
and  the  excellent  sentiments,  moral  and  reli- 
gious, which  it  contains,  recommend  it  to 
every  reader.  They  cannot  be  too  strongly 
impressed  upon  the  youthful  mind,  and  are 
couched  in  as  pure,  simple  and  beautiful  En- 
glish, as  is  to  be  found  anywhere.  1  am  not 
alone  in  this  opinion,  as  the  following  anec- 
dote will  sliow. 

I  have  been  informed  that  a  member  of  our 
Society,  bi'ing  about  to  send  his  son  to  Prince- 
Ion  College,  inquired  of  the  president,  the 
late  Dr.  Withers])oon,  what  book  he  would 
recommend  his  son  to  study  as  a  model  of 
pure  English.  The  president  replied,  that  he 
would  advise  him  to  form   his  style  by  the 
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study  of  John  VVoolman's  Journal  or  Addi- 
son's Spectator,  which  he  considered  the  finest 
specimens  of  pure  English  he  was  acquainted 
with.  The  sentiment  acquires  additional 
force  from  the  fact,  that  VVilherspoon's  pre- 
judices were  such  as  to  bias  him  against,  ra- 
ther than  in  favour  of  Friends. 

T. 

For  "The  Friend." 
ANTHONY     BENEZET. 

The  following  letter,  written  in  the  charac- 
teristic style  of  this  Christian  philanthro|)ist, 
can  hardly  fail,  I  think,  to  prove  interusting 
to  the  readers  of"  The  Friend."  It  breathes 
the  humility  and  sincerity  of  heart  for  which 
he  was  remarkable.  The  superscription  is, 
"  For  Friends'  School  Master,  Nantukett." 
Phila.  J'  9tli  3rd  mon.  1755. 
Esteemed  Friend. — Our  friend  Israel  Pem- 
berton,  having  several  times  made  a  respect- 
ful mention  of  thee,  since  his  return  from  your 
parts,  a  kind  of  religious  fellowship,  with  a 
desire  of  acquaintance  and  correspondence 
with  thee,  sprung  in  my  mind.  Notwithstan- 
ding which,  I  have  been  hitherto  prevented 
from  writing  to  thee  ;  which  was  chiefly,  if 
not  wholly,  owing  to  an  unexpressible  feel- 
ing of  inward  poverty  of  spirit.  O,  my  lean- 
ness, my  leanness  !  What  can  a  beggar  that 
is  clothed  as  it  were  with  rags,  and  sits  but  at 
the  king's  gate,  say  of  the  beauty  and  order 
of  his  house?  Would  it  not  be  presumptuous 
and  making  to  ourselves  images  of  things 
which  we  possess  but  by  report  ?  And  yet, 
what  else  is  worthy  our  meditation  or  cones- 
ponding  upon?  Is  greatness,  riches,  worldly 
wisdom,  or  philosophy,  vainly  so  called  ?  No  ; 
by  no  means.  The  time  has  been  when  these 
things  had  a  comeliness  in  my  eyes;  but, 
thanks  be  to  God,  I  am  now  sensible  they  are 
not  worth  a  thought.  Having  found  the  field 
in  which  the  pearl  lies,  what  now  remains  but 
that  we  sell  all  to  purchase  the  same.  My 
thus  writing  will,  I  doubt  not,  appear  odd  to 
thee,  but  I  trust  in  thy  kindness  that  thou  wilt 
receive  it  in  that  charity,  that  beareth  and 
hopeth  all  things.  Had  I  delayed  longer,  I 
feared  it  would  appear  as  a  slight,  thou  hav- 
ing made  mention  of  me  in  thy  letter  to  Israel 
Pemberton.  I  salute  thee  in  an  unfeigned 
measure  of  the  best  love  I  am  at  present  ca- 
pable of;  heartily  wishing  the  Almighty  may 
support  and  assist  thee  every  way,  more  es- 
pecially in  thy  calling  as  an  instructor  of 
children,  the  difficulties  and  discouragements 
of  which  I  am  not  unacquainted  with,  having 
laboured  therein  many  years.  I  herewith 
send  a  few  books,  which  I  hope  may  be  of 
service  amongst  thy  scholars  and  friends.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  thee,  and  remain 
thy  friend, 

Anthony  Benezet. 

The  foregoing  letter  was  kindly  furnished 
me  by  a  valued  friend  of  Nantucket,  and  on 
the  same  sheet  is  the  essay  of  a  reply  from 
the  aforesaid  schoolmaster,  from  which  the 
following  is  taken : 

Nantucket,  4  mo.  4,  1755. 

Esteemed  Friend,  A.  B. — I  received  thine 


of  the  9th  of  .?rd  mo.  last,  together  with  the 
books,  and  gratefully  acknowledge  thy  kind- 
ness therein,  and  hope  they  will  answer  the 
end  for  which  thou  sent  them.  I  may  also 
let  thee  know  that  I  have  been  much  ntlected 
several  times  upon  reading  thy  kind  letter, 
and  take  notice  of  thy  mentioning  inward  po- 
verty of  spirit,  and  have  often  said  in  my 
heart,  '  Lord,  who  so  poor  as  I?'  But  have 
remembered  with  coml'ort  the  saying  of  our 
blessed  Lord  when  on  y*^  mount,  "  Blessed  are 
the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  Our  worthy  friend  Is'l  Pemberton, 
when  here,  made  mention  of  thee  to  me,  and 
intimated  that  a  correspondence  between  us 
might  be  agreeable  or  beneficial,  and  I  hope 
it  will  not  terminate  otherwise. 

Another  letter  dated 

Nantucket,  30th  1st  mo.  1757. 

Esteemed  Friend,  Anthony  Benezet. — Ha- 
ving so  good  opportunity,  take  the  freedom  to 
salute  thee  and  thy  spouse,  in  best  love,  wish- 
ing your  prosperity  and  growth  in  the  blessed 
Truth.  Notwithstanding  we  may  meet  with 
many  discouragements  in  our  spiritual  jour- 
ney, I  hope  we  shall  be  enabled  to  go  forward 
therein,  that  in  the  end  we  may  arrive  at  the 
safe  landing  place,  where  the  wicked  will 
cease  troubling  and  the  weary  soul  v;ill  be  at 
rest.  O  my  friend,  I  am  so  poor,  I  scarcely 
know  how  to  e.vpress  myself;  being  strongly 
bowed  down  under  the  weight  of  many  diffi- 
culties, out  of  which  I  hope  and  believe  the 
Lord,  in  his  time,  will  deliver  us.  My  kind 
love  to  friends  in  general,  and  in  particular  to 
Israel  Pemberton  and  William  Logan.  Not 
having  further  at  present  to  communicate, 
only  would  gratefully  acknowledge  thy  re- 
peated kindnesses,  and  conclude  with  bidding 
thee  farewell.  From  thy  affectionate  friend, 
B.  Coffin. 


Interesting  Trial. — The  papers  a  few  days 
since  announced  the  death  of  Jonathan  Burr, 
of  Washington  county,  leaving  a  largo  for- 
tune to  his  only  surviving  son,  Charles  Burr. 
This  last  person,  now  fifty-three  years  of  age, 
is  well  known  to  our  citizens,  being  the  harm- 
less insane  man,  who  for  years  has  gone  about 
our  streets  selling  almanacs  and  pamphlets. 
He  has  not  for  many  years  received  a  far- 
thing's aid  from  the  old  man,  who  was  a  mi- 
ser. To  test  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of 
Charles  Burr's  mind,  and  his  capacity  toman- 
age  the  fortune  thus  suddenly  left  to  him,  the 
Chancellor  issued  a  commission  appointing 
Bradford  R.  Wood,  Esq.,  and  Drs.  T.  R. 
Beck  and  March,  a  tribunal  to  pass  upon  that 
preliminary  question.  The  case  was  submit- 
ted by  them  to  a  jury  of  citizens  to-day.  Sev- 
eral of  our  first  physicians  and  old  citizens 
testified  unqualifiedly  to  the  insanity  of 
Charles  Burr,  and  his  unfitness  to  undertake 
the  management  of  any  property.  He  also 
appeared  in  person,  and  preferred  his  request 
that  trustees  might  be  appointed,  acknowledg- 
ing his  own  unfitness.  The  jury  returned  a 
verdict  of  insanity,  and  the  Chancellor  will, 
of  course,  appoint  the  requisite  trustees  to 
conduct  the  estate  for  the  benefit  of  the  unfor- 


tunate heir.  One  of  the  witnesses,  —  Lane, 
himself  one  of  the  heirs,  after  the  son,  testi- 
fied to  the  value  of  the  old  man's  estate.  His 
personiil  property  amounts  to  430,000  dollars 
principal,  and  it  is  supposed  that  there  must 
be  about  40,000  or  50,000  dollars  interest 
money  due.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  real 
estate  valued  at  20,000  dollars,  making  the 
whole  property  about  .500,000  dollars.  We 
understand  that  next  to  Chiirles  Burr,  there 
are  thirty-six  heirs,  some  of  them  citizens  of 
this  place.  The  widow  of  old  Burr  is  now 
living,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy  years. 
She  was  forced  to  leave  him  some  years  since 
on  account  of  brutal  tiealmenl,  and  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Chancellor,  he  granted  a  divoice, 
and  ordered  a  payment  out  of  the  estate  of 
10,000  dollars  per  annum  during  her  natural 
life. — Albany  Eve.  Jour. 


For"  TlipFricnd." 

THE    PILGROI    INSTRUCTED. 

Modijied  from  the  German. 

Tlius  spoke  an  ardent  Pilgrim,  goin^^ 

Towards  Heavenly  Zion's  glorious  height, 

Where  ceaseless  melodies  are  flowing 

From  all  the  sweet-voiced  saints  in  light ; — 

"Thy  stream  oflife's  celestial  Toiintain, 
By  which  the  ransomed  myriads  are. 
Thy  snnny-bright  eternal  mountain, 
O  Zion,  I  behold  afar. 

"I  hear,  as  distant  hells,  thy  sineing. 

Now  evening's  blush  tints  earth  and  sky  ; 
O,  had  I  swift-plumed  powers  Tor  winging. 
To  join  that  anthem  would  I  Hy." 

Intense  desire  his  soul  o'erpowcring, 

The  sweet,  sweet  sorrow  faintncss  brought. 

He  sank  where  fair  the  carlh  was  flowering, 
But  Zion's  glory  filled  his  thought. 

"  Too  great,  too  glorious  is  thy  beaming, 
For  my  weak  mortal  eye  to  see  ; 
O,  let  me  then,  in  soft,  soft  dreaming. 
Amidst  thy  blessed  brightness  be." 


Quick  to  his  inner  soul  was  given 
This  startling  word  of  warning  true  : 
'  Seek  rather  thou  for  strength  from  Heaven, 
To  nobly  dare,  to  firmly  do. 

'  No  more  be  dreamy  fancies  weaving, 

Which  o'er  weak  souls  may  softness  cast; 
Be  thine  the  true  lirni  heart,  which  cleaving 
Its  heavenward  way,  gains  rest  at  last." 

When  on  some  vapour-hidden  meadow 
The  stirring  air  of  morning  wakes. 

As  rolls  away  llie  inisly  shadow, 

The  sun  in  full-rayed  brightness  breaks — 

To  sight  each  hidden  nook  un.sealing; 

So  did  that  inward  word  impart, 
The  very  light  of  Truth,  revealing 

His  error  to  the  pilgrim's  lieart. 

He  rose,  as  blushed  the  dews  of  morning, 
With  hope  renewid  and  quicken'd  thought. 

And  day  by  day,  earth's  pleasures  scorning 
For  Zion's  golden  gate  he  sought. 

Whilst  tracing  thus  llic  paths  of  duty, 

In  holy  land  his  feet  still  trod. 
Till  death  brought  near,  arrayed  in  beauty. 

The  glorious  city  of  his  God. 

For  him  wide  spread  the  two-leaved  portal, 
Like  a  fond  mother's  arms  of  love  ; 

And  songs  that  breathed  of  joy  immortal 
Cave  welcome  from  the  hosts  above. 
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FRIENDS'    LIBRARY. 

The  eighth  volume  of  this  valuable  and  in- 
teresting periodical  is  just  completed,  and,  we 
think,  does  not  fall  behind  any  of  the  preced- 
ing in  the  variety  and  edifying  character  of 
its  contents.  The  memoirs  of  Thomas  Scat- 
tergood  are  fraught  with  lessons  of  instruction 
to  the  Christian  traveller;  showing  the  re- 
pealed and  deep  baptisms  which  even  the  de- 
voted servants  of  Christ  have  to  pass  through, 
in  order  that  the  work  of  sanctification  may 
be  carried  on  and  completed,  and  the  all-sufii- 
ciency  of  the  Divine  arm  to  support  and  stay 
the  mind  under  the  closest  conflicts  and  exer- 
cises. We  think  it  peculiarly  calculated  to 
animate  and  cheer  the  mournlul  traveller  to- 
ward the  heavenly  Canaan,  and  to  encourage 
such  to  press  through  all  their  trials  and  sor- 
rows, keeping  the  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the 
Captain  of  salvation,  the  ever-present  Com- 
forter of  his   people. 

George  Whitehead's  Journal  is  full  of  inci- 
dent ;  portraying  the  steady  onward  course 
and  persevering  firmness  of  a  soldier  of  the 
Lamb,  amid  scorn,  evil  report,  cruel  persecu- 
tion, and  great  suffering,  both  in  person  and 
property.  Through  the  course  of  a  life  pro- 
tracted beyond  the  usual  period  allotted  to 
man,  he  steadfastly  pressed  forward  in  the 
heavenly  race,  diligently  occupied  in  works  of 
mercy  and  love,  doing  the  will  of  his  Lord  as 
manifested  to  him,  and  the  peaceful  serenity 
of  his  old  age,  his  lively  hope  of  a  belter  in- 
heritance in  the  world  to  come,  and  the  Chris- 
tian composure  and  joy  with  which  he  con- 
templated the  a[)proach  of  death,  furnish  a 
strong  incentive  to  the  serious  reader  to  "  go 
and  do  likewise."  We  are  acquainted  with 
no  journal,  save  that  of  George  Fox,  which 
embodies  in  it  as  much  valuable  matter  con- 
nected with  the  early  history  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  ;  and  for  this  alone,  it  would  amply 
repay  a  careful  perusal. 

The  following  remarks  respecting  it,  taken 
from  the  cover  of  the  11th  number  of  the  Li- 
brary, are  recommended  to  the  notice  of  the 
readers  of  "  The  Friend." 

"The  firmness  and  boldness  with  which 
our  early  Friends  contended  for  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  purity  of  life  which  its 
doctrines  require,  are  strikingly  portrayed  in 
the  biography  of  George  Whitehead.  They 
gave  their  back  to  the  smiter,  and  the  check 
to  them  that  plucked  off  the  hair.  Life,  lib- 
erty and  property,  were  freely  offered  up  in 
the  service  of  their  Divine  Master.  Nor  did 
they  permit  any  indulgence,  even  in  lawful 
things,  to  prevent  them  from  fuKilling  their 
duty  in  calling  people  to  repentance  and 
amendment  of  life,  and  promulgating  the  clear 
and  scriptural  views  which  wore  opened  to 
their  understandings  by  the  illuminations  of 
the  light  of  Christ  Jesus.  The  intcrcslin 
incidents,  and  the  instructive  elucidation  of 
doctrinal  points  contained  in  this  valuable 
Journal,  will  repay  a  careful  perusal  of  it." 


The  racy  and  interesting  account  of  John 
Roberts,  which  closes  the  volume,  will  com- 
mend itself  to  every  reader.  The  simple,  yet 
clear  manner  in  which  some  of  the  doctrines 
of  Friends  are  elucidated  and  enforced,  ren- 
ders them  peculiarly  striking,  and  we  think  it 
calculated  to  impress  the  minds  of  young  peo- 
ple especially. 

We  cannot  but  hope  that  the  Library  will 
meet  with  increased  encouragement,  which  it 
certainly  merits,  from  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  matter  it  contains,  and  the  moderate  price 
at  which  it  is  furnished.  When  we  consider 
the  favourable  influence  which  such  an  amount 
of  svch  readi[ig,  introduced  monthly  into  a 
family,  is  likely  to  have  upon  the  minds  of  the 
younger  members,  in  making  them  acquaint- 
ed with  the  history,  and  biography,  and  prin- 
ciples of  their  own  Society,  and  attaching 
them  to  it,  the  small  annual  cost  is  a  sacrifice 
amply  repaid. 

We  would  particularly  call  the  attention  of 
the  readers  of  "  The  Friend"  to  the  following 
remarks  of  the  editors,  taken  Irom  the  cover 
of  the  12th  number: 

"  The  Editors  respectfully  solicit  from 
their  subscribers  the  continuance  of  the  sup- 
port heretofore  given  to  the  Library.  The 
subscription  list  has  felt  the  effects  of  the  pe- 
cuniary pressure  which  pervaded  the  country, 
but  as  this  is  now  in  some  measure  passing 
away,  they  trust  the  work  will  receive  in 
creased  encouragement.  When  we  remera 
her  that  to  many  it  is  the  only  means  of  be 
coming  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  our 
religious  Society  ;  that  its  ready  transmission 
by  mail  carries  it  into  remote  sections,  where 
larger  volumes  seldom  or  never  come,  and 
that  its  ample  pages  embrace  a  large  amount 
of  instructive  reading  at  a  small  annual  cost ; 
its  importance  as  a  means  for  spreading  our 
religious  principles  and  testimonies,  within, 
as  well  as  without,  the  pale  of  our  Society, 
cannot  easily  be  overrated.  Those  who  live 
in  places  where  Friends'  books  are  easily  pro- 
cured, or  who  have  on  their  shelves  a  rich 
collection  of  the  writings  of  the  Society,  may 
sometimes  think  there  is  little  benefit  derived 
by  their  subscribing  to  the  Library  ;  but  such 
will  do  well  to  remember,  that  the  continu- 
ance of  the  work  depends,  in  considerable  de- 
gree, upon  the  support  derived  from  Friends 
circumstanced  as  they  are — that  those  who 
live  in  secluded  situations,  where  such  books 
are  scarce,  are  generally  in  restricted  circum- 
stances, and  of  course  able  to  do  but  little, 
and  must  be  wholly  deprived  of  the  advanta- 
ges derived  from  a  monthly  perusal  of  the 
pages  of  the  Library,  uidess  it  is  encouraged 
and  aided  bj'  those  whose  lot  is  more  favour- 
ed. The  belief  that  the  woi  k  is  useful  to 
their  fellow  members,  in  spreading  more 
widely  a  knowledge  of  the  precious  doctrines 
and  testimonies  of  Truth,  and  promoting  a 
conformity  thereto  in  conduct  and  converse, 
encourages  the  Editors  to  persevere  in  their 
labours  ;  and  however  humble  the  pretensions 
of  their  periodical,  they  have  the  satisfaction 
to  receive  the  testimony  of  many  valued 
Friends  that,  it  is,  under  the  Divine  blessing, 
conducing  to  those  good  ends." 


AGENCY. 

Richard  H.  Whitlock,  Richmond,  Va.,  is 
appointed  agent  for  that  city  and  vicinity. 

Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for  the 
Instruction  of  Poor  Children. 

A  meeting  of  "The  Philadelphia  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor 
Children,"  will  be  held  on  Second-day  even- 
ing, the  6th  instant,  at  7  o'clock,  at  the  usual 
place. 

Joseph  Kite,  Clerk. 

First  month,  184.5. 


Died,  at  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  the  3d  of  Elcverlh  mouth 
last,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  Joseph  Miller,  a  wor- 
tliy  member  and  elder  of  Greenwich  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Friends. 

,  the  5th  of  Tweinh  month  last,  at  Westbury  on 

Long  Island,  Amv  Titis,  widow  of  the  late  Daniel  Ti- 
tus, at  ihe  advanced  age  of  85  years.  This  beloved  and 
venerable  Friend  was  remarkable  for  her  kind  and  af- 
fectionate deportment,  affording  an  instructive  example 
of  that  quietness  and  meekness  of  spirit,  which  are  in 
the  "sight.ofGod  of  great  price."  Her  house  and  her 
heart  were  open  to  receive  and  entertain  Friends  who 
were  travelling  in  the  ministry,  and  on  other  occasions  ; 
and  there  are  doubtless  those  yet  remaining,  who  can 
bear  testimony  to  her  kindness,  sympathy,  and  hospi- 
tality. Her  mental  faculties  continued  beyond  many 
of  her  age,  and  her  heart  seemed  replete  with  love,  not 
only  for  her  children  and  grandchildren — who  were  the 
objects  of  her  lender  solicitude, — but  she  was  also  deep- 
ly concerned  for  the  welfare  and  preservation  of  all. 
For  some  months  previous  to  her  decease,  her  strength 
gradually  declined,  and  she  was  fully  sensible  that  time, 
with  her,  was  drawing  near  to  its  close.  She  frequently 
expressed  her  entire  resignation,  desiring  that  her  pa- 
tience might  hold  out  to  the  end — which  was  mercifully 
granted  ;  and,  we  trust,  she  is  gathered  to  Ihe  "just  of 
all  generations,"  being  one  of  those,  unto  wiiom  the 
language  of  our  Holy  Redeemer  may  be  applicable, 
"  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  ye  believe  in  God,  be- 
lieve also  in  me  ;  in  my  Father's  house  are  many  man- 
sions ;  if  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you :  I  go  to 
prepare  a  place  for  you," 

,  at  his  residence  near  Bloomfield,  Parke  county, 

Indiana,  on  the  Gth  cf  Twcllth  monlh,  1644,  Jebesiiah 
H.  SiLER,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age.  He  migrated 
t'rom  Chatham  county.  North  Carolina,  in  early  life, 
and  settled  in  the  forests  of  western  Indiana,  when 
there  was  only  here  and  there  a  solitary  cabin  of  the 
pioneer  of  the  wilderness  to  be  seen.  While  still  sur- 
rounded by  the  wolf,  ihe  deer,  and  other  wild  animals, 
as  well  as  Iiy  the  Indians,  the  native  sons  of  the  soil,  he, 
in  company  with  two  or  three  other  Friends,  met  for 
the  first  time  in  that  part  of  the  country,  in  the  capacity 
of  a  meeting  for  Divine  worship,  afler  the  manner  of 
Friends.  By  faithfully  adhering  to  the  pointings  of 
Truth,  in  regularly  altending  and  keeping  up  their  Ut- 
ile meeting,  he  lived  to  see  a  Preparative,  Monthly,  and 
Quarlerly  Meeting  in  succession  settled,  a  meeting- 
house built  near  his  habitation,  and  Friends  spread  iiir 
and  wide  around  him;  and  at  present,  Western  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  which  is  held  at  Bloomfield,  near  Ills 
late  residence,  is  composed  of  seven  Monthly  Meetings. 
Having  acted  in  the  capacity  of  a  practical  surveyor  in 
the  early  settling  of  those  parts,  he  underwent  expo- 
sures peculiar  to  a  new  country,  which  in  all  probabili- 
ty sowed  the  seeds  of  the  disorder,  which,  in  the  Di- 
vine ordering,  terminated  his  earthly  existence,  being 
an  affection  of  Ihe  heart  and  of  tlie  lungs,  and  was  pro- 
ductive of  much  bodily  suffering;  but  this  he  was  ena- 
bled to  bear  with  great  patience  and  Christian  resigna- 
tion. Through  the  course  of  his  sickness  he  expressed 
at  various  times  that  there  appeared  to  be  nothing  in 
llie  way  ;  that  he  had  fought  the  good  fight,  that  he  had 
kept  the  faith,  and  he  believed  tlierc  was  laid  up  for  him 
a  crown  of  righteousness. 
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ESSAYS    ON    VENTILATION. 

No.  3. 
On  the  Means  of  Ventilation. 

(Concluded  from  page  115.) 
Thus  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  sponta- 
neous mode  of  ventilation.  'J'his  method,  par- 
ticularly when  cowls  are  used,  and  when  ad- 
vantage is  taken  of  the  hot  tines  from  stoves, 
grates,  (Sic,  is  entirely  adequate  for  the  ven- 
tilation of  private  houses  and  other  buildings 
not. liable  to  bo  overcrowded.  It  will  also 
answer  a  very  good  purpose  during  the  winter 
months,  when  applied  to  apartments  in  which 
large  assemblies  convene.  But  the  latter 
should,  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  be  provid- 
ed with  more  powerful  ventilating  arrange- 
ments than  those  above  described  ;  otherwise 
the  occupants  will  be  subjected  to  an  e.xceed- 
ingly  vitiated  atmosphere  ;  or,  if  the  windows 
be  opened,  to  great  intemiption  and  annoy' 
ance  from  the  noise  without  ;  and,  during  the  \ .' 
spring  and  autumn,  to  the  additional  inconve- 
nience of  cold  draughts  and  offensive  cur- 
rents. 

There  are  three  kinds  oC  forced  or  artifi- 
cial ventilation  :  viz.,  by  plenum  impulse,  by 
vacuum  impulse,  and  mixed  ventilation.  In' 
the  first,  the  fresh  air  is  driven  in  by  machin- 
ery ;  in  the  second,  the  vitiated  air  is  drawn 
out  by  the  same  means,  or  by  a  healed  chim- 
ney ;  in  the  third,  both  these  methods  are 
combined.  Tlie  first  plan  has  this  advantage 
over  the  second,  that  when  a  room  is  ventilat- 
ed by  plenum  impulse,  the  air  presses  outward. 
through  the  crevices  around  the  windows  and 
doors,  whereas,  in  the  other  system,  the  air 
is  drawn  in  at  these  places. 

Various  are  the  means  by  which/brce  may 
be  employed  to  increase  ventilation.  Dr.  Reid, 
after  trying  many  experiments  tor  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  which  of  these  several  methods 
is  the  most  convenient  and  economical,  gives 
as  his  opinion,  "That  when  force  is  necessary 
to  sustain  a  more  uniform  and  determinate 
movement  than  can  be  secured"  by  the  spon- 
taneous mode,  "  then,  if  the  form  of  the  struc- 


no  power  is  so  convenient,  and  requires  so 
litlle  attention  or  management,  as  a  fire  or 
lieating  power  increasing  the  ordinary  ten- 
dency of  vitiated  air  to  escape,  bj'  tlic  increas- 
ed rarefaction  which  it  induces."  In  this  plan 
the  fire  is  placed  near  the  bottom  of  a  tall 
chimney  which  may  either  join  the  building 
or  stand  apart  from  it.  The  powerful  upward 
draught  thus  created  draws  the  vitiated  air 
from  the  apartments  lo  be  ventilated,  through 
channels  extending  from  the  ceilings  of  these 
apartments  to  the  foot  of  the  chimney  below 
tlie  fire,  the  latter  being  fed  exclusively  by 
the  impure  refuse  air  drawn  from  the  build- 
ing. In  hot  weather  an  apartment,  though 
excessively  crowded,  may  by  such  means  be 
kept  of  an  agreeable  temperature,  the  cooling 
of  the  air,  paradoxical  though  it  seem,  being 
effected  by  n  fire.  It  is  on  this  system  that 
the  present  Houses  of  Parliament  in  England 
are  ventilated.  For  some  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  is  accomplished,  the  reader 
is  referred  lo  pages  249  and  250  of  the  last 
volume  of  "  The  Friend."*  The  power  and 
efficiency  of  the  ventilating  arrangement? 
there  introduced  were  fully  proved  by  a  set  of 
experiments  made  on  sound  and  ventilation  at 
the  House  of  Commons,  soon  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  alterations.  "  The  benches 
were  occupied  by  400  of  the  Guards  in  their 
winter  dress  and  great  coats.  About  150 
oentlenien  then  placed  themselves  in  different 


is  employed,  the  fire  used  for  heating  the  boil- 
er may  also  be  made  to  warm  the  air  supjilied 
to  the  building.  In  the  Reform  Club  House, 
London,  "  a  steam  engine  works  a  revolving 
fan  capable  of  throwing  11,000  cubic  feet  of 
air  per  minute  into  a  subterranean  tunnel  un- 
der the  basement  story  ;  and  the  steam  of  con- 
densation, from  the  small  steam  engine  which 
works  the  fan,  supplies  cast-iron  chests  with 
the  requisite  heat  for  warming  the  whole 
building." 

I  can  here  scarcely  refrain  from  offering  a 
few  observations  respecting  the  means  which 
7night  be  provided  for  the  satisfactory  venti- 
lation of  the  two  large  rooms  of  the  Arch  st. 
meeting  house  in  this  city,  more  particularly 
during  the  week  of  Yearly  Meeting.  In  the 
western  end  of  the  house  the  plan  in  view 
would  also  be  available  and  highly  advanta- 
geous on  any  occasions,  in  the  course  of  the 
spring  and  autumn,  when  very  large  assem- 
blies are  there  convened.  It  would  likewise 
be  useful  during  the  summer  and  winter.  In 
the  last  named  season,  however,  the  house 
may  probably  be  sufficiently  ventilated  by  the 
spontaneous  mode,  if  fully  carried  out;  but 
during  the  spring  or  autumn,  a  crowded  house 
cannot  be  made  comfortable  by  such  means 
alone.  In  these  seasons,  some  of  the  windows 
commonly  have  to  be  opened,  admitting  the 
noise  from  the  streets,  lo  the  great  discom- 
fort  and   real   disadvantage    of  the   tnceting. 


parts  of  the  house,  and  after  a  series  of  trials  jyjoreover,  the  ventilation  thus  obtained  is,  at 
were  made  on  the  communication  of  sound,  |,jgj^  ^j^jy  partial.  By  the  erection  of  a  rcK- 
"arge  trains  of  gunpowder,  pj-eviou.sly  mixed  ,  ,,7„'^j.„^  chimney,  only  forty  or  fifty  feet  high, 
with  oils  and  perfumes,  to  increase  the  fumes  [,3^1^  j,cti,g  centre  building,  and  tlie  conslruc- 
and  prevent  detonation,  were  fired  in  the  cham-  ,j„„  gf  suiijible  channels  for  conveying  the  vi- 
bers  below.  The  house  was  filled,  at  once,  1  ^jg,^j  ^■^^  ,„  t(^,g  f^ji  ^f  this  cliimney,  the 
with  so  dense  a  smoke  that  few  could  see  each  I  ii^pjj^g  would  be  provided  by  which  the  full 
other,  but  in  a  lew  minutes  it  was  clear,  the  I  .^^j  satisfactory  ventilation  of  either  or  both 
full  power  of  the  veiililation  having  been  put  j  g„jg  ^f  ,1,3  imuse,  might  at  any  time  be  effect- 
on.     Successive  varieties  of  atmosphere  were    gj   provided  proper  arransemenls  were  made 


then  introduced,  in  which  the  air  was  affected 
by  a  variety  of  chemicals  communicated  to  it 
in  the  chambers  below." 

The  other  means  of  increasing  ventilation 
are  chiefly  mechanical.  The  ventilating  fan- 
ner is  now  common  in  factories  in  England. 
There  are  also  in  use  the  windmill  ventilator, 
the  screw,  the  bellows,  and  the  pump,  all 
which  may  be  used  either  for  plenum  or  va- 
cuum impulse.  Besides  these,  streams  of  air 
or  of  steam,  jets  of  water,  and  even  electrical 
repul.-'ion,  may  be  employed  for  determining 
movements  in  air.  The  mechanical  ventila- 
tor may  be  driven  by  water  or  steam  power, 
or  in  some  cases  by  weights.     Where  steam 


*  The  dimensions  of  the  chimney  arc  inaccurately  civ- 
,     .         ,,  .  ,  •      I      1      •(-  I  en  by  H.  Mann.     According  lo  Richardson  it  is  aboni 

ture  admits  ol   it,  and  particularly  if  a  move-    ,  ,0  p^^j  higli,  V2  feet  in  diameter  at  base,  and  8  feet  at 
ment  always  on  the  ascent   can  be  sustained,  the  top. 


for  the  introduction  of  fresh  air.  The  fixlures 
should  be  so  contrived,  that,  whenever  the 
power  of  the  chimney  woidd  not  be  required, 
the  ventilation  might  be  effected  by  the  spon- 
taneous mode.  The  expense  of  maintaining 
the  fire  in  ihe  chimney,  on  the  few  occasions 
when  it  would  be  needed,  could  be  but  trilling  : 
Ihat  of  making  the  necessary  alteralions  would 
be  considerable  ;  and  will,  I  apprehend,  togeth- 
er with  the  novelty  of  the  ihing  in  this  coun- 
try, prevent  so  valuable  an  improvement  Irom 
being  soon  adopted.  The  advantages,  how- 
ever, that  would  result  are  incalculable.  Not 
only  would  the  air  be  pure  and  wholesome, 
and  the  temperature  mild  and  agreeable,  but 
quietness  would  thus  in  great  measure  be  ob- 
tained. More  fully  to  attain  the  latter  end, 
as  well  as  lo  prevent  cold  draughts,  double 
u-indows,  capable  of  being  removed  when  de- 
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sired,  might  be  introduced.*  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  advantages  which  would  result  dur- 
ing the  week  of  Yearly  Meetijig  alone,  would 
fully  warrant  the  expense  of  making  some 
such  alterations  as  are  here  suggested. 

Before  making  the  fixtures  for  the  ventila- 


tilation  will  not,  I  trust,  have  much  weight 
with  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend."  Its  ex- 
pensiveness,  which  arises  chiefly  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  warming  the  fresh  air  introduced, 
and  which  is  commonly  not  very  considerable, 
is  a  much  more  plausible  objeclion.     But  in 


tion  of  any  building,  whatever  mode  may  be  i  a  counlry  where  we  are  blessed  with  so  great 
adopted,  the  maximum  quantity  of  air  which  an  abundance  of  fuel,  a  trifling  increase  in  the 
it  may  be  desirable  to  remove,  should  be  well !  consumption  of  it  should  not  be  mentioned  in 
ascertained.     From    this    may    be  estimated ,  comparison    with    the    advantages    derivable 


the  size  of  the  openings  both  for  ingress  and 
egress,  together  with  the  height  of  the  venli- 
lating  tube,  and,  when  force  is  employed,  the 
amount  of  power  necessary  for  the  purpose. 
The  introduction  of  effective  ventilating  ar- 
rangements into  old  buildings,  is  commonly 
attended  with  considerable  expense  and  diffi- 
culty ;  whereas,  if  incorporated  in  the  origi- 
nal design,  the  cost  would  have  been  very  tri- 
fling. 

Dr.  Reid  proposes  the  ventilation  of  whole 
districts,  by  a  single  chimney  in  each.  He 
thinks  also  that  one  warming  apparatus  might 
be  (sufficient  for  many  cont  iguous  buildings. 
By  such  arrangements,  fresh  air  and  heiit 
would  be  furnished  to  the  inhabitants  of  cities 
just  as  gas  and  water  are  now  supplied. 

Dr.  Reid  has  also  proposed,  and  in  several 
instances  hasetfected,  the  ventilation  of  coach- 
es, rail-road  cars,  steam  boats,  war  vessels, 
and  other  ships.  He  thinks  too,  that  "  it 
might  be  expedient  for  vessels  sent  to  capture 
slavers  to  be  provided  with  a  portable  ventila- 
tor, which  might  prove  useful  in  removing  the 
atmosphere  before  the  sailors  enter  below 
deck,  when  it  is  in  an  extreme  condition,  and 
also  when  they  may  have  to  be  conveyed  for 
a  considerable  distance  before  they  reach  the 
shore." 

Of  the  advantages  which  have  resulted  and 
which  may  be  expected  to  result  from  the 
adoption  of  efficient  means  of  ventilation, 
much  might  be  said.  Several  striking  facts 
illustrating  this  point  are  staled  by  Dr.  Reid 
and  Dr.  Combe  ;  but  so  much  space  has  al- 
ready been  taken  up  with  these  essays,  that  the 
consideration  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  may 
be  safely  omitted.  But  the  objections  which 
are  urged  against  ventilation  demand  some 
notice.  According  to  Dr.  Reid,  with  many 
no  argument  is  more  common  against  improve- 
ment in  this  respect  than  the  expensive  appe- 
tite it  maintains.  It  is  a  well  known  physio- 
logical fact  that  the  breathing  of  vitiated  air 
.  impairs  the  appetite  ;  and  accorditigly  it  is 
observed,  that  when  a  house  of  entertainment 
previously  subjected  to  a  bad  atmosphere,  has 
been  well  ventilated,  the  expense  of  provisions 
and  refreshment  is  mostly  considerably  in- 
creased. In  certain  manufactories  in  Eng- 
land, in  which  a  good  system  of  ventilation 
had  been  introduced,  the  men  arc  reported  to 
have  struck  for  higher  wages,  their  former 
earnings  proving  insufficient  to  provide  them 
the  increased  amount  of  food  which  their  appe- 
tites now  demanded.     This  objection  to  ven- 


from  ventilation.  By  some  it  is  objected  that 
cool  draughts  are  produced,  and  that  these 
are  more  disagreeable  and  injurious  than  im- 
pure air :  but,  as  has  already  been  stated,  this 
inconvenience  is  experienced  only  when  an 
imperfect  system  of  ventilating  has  been 
adopted. 

Many,  no  doubt,  consider  the  subject  treat- 
ed of  in  these  essays  as  one  of  little  or  no  im 


portion  of  the  most  attenuated  membrane, 
which  does  not  prevent  their  tendency  to  affect 
each  other."  I  apprehend  that  much  of  the 
time,  labour  and  money  devoted  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  our  food,  is  less  profitably  employed 
than  it  would  be  in  maintaining  the  purity  of 
the  air  of  our  apartments.  Ihe  latter  object 
respects  the  maintenance  of  health  ;  the  for- 
mer, the  gratification  of  the  appetite.  The 
following  remarks  by  the  author  just  quoted 
are  appropriate. 

"  The  knowledge  of  the  actual  existence  of 
that  invisible  and  attenuated  air  by  which  man 
is  so  closely  surrounded,  is  seldom  realized 
with  that  convincing  consciousness  of  its  pre- 
sence which  is  necessary  to  enable  him  to  ap- 
preciate its  influence  on  his  system.  Presen- 
ting nothing  gross  and  tangible  to  the  exter- 
nal senses,  when  he  is  defended  from  the  more 


portance  ;  and  content  themselves  with  the  |  severe  fluctuations  of  an  outward  atmosphere, 
reflection,  that,  as  we  have  lived  so  we  may  la  process  of  reflection  becomes  necessary  to 
continue  to  live.     But  inasmuch  as  great  im- 1  force  this  truth  practically  upon  his  attention. 


*  "  Tlio  douljle  windows  [of  die  House  of  Commons] 
wlilch  liiivc  iiol  been  opened  once  during  the  last  seven 
years,  ond  the  mode  by  wliieli  the  air  enters  and  es- 
capes from  tlie  liouse,  have  cffcctuiilly  excluded  the 
great  inlerruption  formerly  caused  by  noise  from  widi- 
o\i.l."—D,:  Reid. 


provements  have  been  effected  in  ninny  other 
particulars  respecting  health  and  comfort,  we 
may  hope  for  some  in  this.     It  may  doubtless 
be  expected  to  take  lime,  as  has  almost  every 
similar   change.     The    history   of  the  use  of 
brandy  and  tobacco,  which,  like  vitiated   air, 
atlect  the  constitution   by  a  slow  and   insidious 
action,   furnishes    some    encouragement.      So 
also  does  the  fact  slated  by  Dr.  Combe,  that 
"  increased  attention  to  the  organic  laws   has 
greatly  reduced  the  annual  rate  of  mortality 
in  Europe,  even  within  the  last  forty  years." 
In  proof  of  this  he  adds,  that   "Dr.  Hawkins, 
in   his  Medical  Statistics,  stales  that  in  1780 
the  annual   mortality  in   England  and   Wales 
was  1  in  40  ;  in  1790  it  was  1  in  4.5  ;  in  1801 
it  was  1  in  47  ;  in  l&ll,  1  in  50  ;  and  in  1822 
it  had  sunk  so  low  as  1  in  58.     In  cities   the 
diminution  is  still  more  remarkable.     In  Lon- 
don eighty   years  ago,   the  annual    mortality 
was  1  in  20  ;  it  is  now  1  in  40."    "  So  that," 
to  use   the  words  of  the  same  author,  "  evi- 
dence enough   exists  to  prove  the  proposition 
that   health  is  intimately  connected  with,  and 
dependent  on,  man's   own  conduct ;  and  that, 
when  the  conditions  of  health  shall  be  better 
understood,  [and  more  generally  regarded]  we 
tnay  reasonably  look  for  still  brighter  results." 
If  the  care  and  nicety  inanifesled   by  most 
well   educated   persons,   with    respect    to   the 
quality  and  cleanliness  of  their  food,  were  ex- 
tended to  that  aliment  of  which  we  partake 
more  than  a  thousand   times  an  hour,  a  great 
improvement  would  be  wrought   in  the   mode 
of  i;onstriicting,     warming,    and    ventilating 
houses.     The  provision  of  a  separate  plate  for 
each  individual   at  table,  would  be  considered 
unimportant  and  useless  compared   with    the 
proper  removal  of  air  that  has  been  once  re- 
spired, or  that  is  contaminated  with  eflliivia 
frotn  the  whole  surface  of  the  body.     "  Purity 
and  freshness,"  observes  Dr.  Reid,  "are  still 
more  essential   in    the  supply  of  atmospheric 
air  for  respiration,  than   in  that  of  ordinary 
aliments,  as  the  air  undergoes  no  special  che- 
mical preparation  before  it  acts  upon  the  sys- 
tem),'but  is  transferred  at  once  to  the  cells  of 
the    lungs,    and   there    it    is  almost    directly 
brought  into  contact  with   the  blood,   nothing 
intervening  between   them   except  a  minute 


He  may  be  said  to  have,  in  general,  no  be- 
lieving faith  in  the  real  relation  that  subsists 
between  his  own  frame  and  the  air  that  he 
breathes.  He  is,  accordingly,  comparatively 
indifferent  as  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
air  that  he  consumes.  Present  to  him  any 
grosser  material  such  as  he  can  eat  or  drink, 
and  his  sensibility  may  be  exquisite;  he  will 
descant  upon  such  matters  indefinitely  on 
many  occasions,  and  spare  neither  pains  nor 
expense  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  appetite. 
But  the  quality  of  that  finer,  more  ethereal, 
and  purer  food,  which  has  access  directly, ^nd 
without  any  intervening  digestive  process  to 
the  living  blond,  is  a  matter  of  such  compara- 
tive indifference,  that  he  is  too  often  content 
to  breathe  indefinitely  the  polluted  atmos- 
phere that  may  have  previously  visited  a  thou- 
sand lungs,  so  long  as  there  is  a  sufficient  in- 
fusion of  fresh  air  to  prevent  absolute  and  im- 
mediate oppression,  or  to  produce  such  mark- 
ed eflects  as  to  awaken  him  more  precisely  to 
the  actual  position  in  which  he  is  placed." 

The  fact  that  the  air  of  close  occupied 
apartments  becomes  vitiated,  and  is  produc- 
tive of  discomfort  and  ill-health,  is  not  of  re- 
cent discovery  ;  vet  so  insidious  and  gradual 
is  the  influence  of  an  impure  atmosphere,  that, 
as  has  already  been  observed,  comparatively 
few  persons  are  really  aware  of  the  viagni- 
tvde  of  the  evil.  The  injurious  eflects  of  re- 
spiring vitiated  air  have  indeed  been  partially 
known  for  a  long  time  ;  and  "  those  who  have 
directed  their  chief  attention  to  training  either 
man  or  animals  for  athletic  exercises  or  the 
race  course,  have  been  led  by  observation  to 
attach  the  utmost  importance  to  pure  air. 
The  late  Sir  John  Sinclair  was  at  pains  lo 
collect  the  rules  followed  by  .Tackson,  the  cel- 
ebrated trainer,  and  others  of  the  same  pro- 
fession ;  and  he  tells  us  that,  hy  all  of  them 
the  necessity  of  pure  air  is  uniformly  insisted 
upon.  Sir  John  adds,  that  the  same  condition 
was  deeined  so  essential  by  the  ancients,  that 
the  Roman  Alhletac  eslalilished  their  princi- 
pal schools  at  Capua  and  Ravenna,  as  enjoy- 
ing the  most  pure  and  healthy  air  in  all  Italy  ; 
and  that,  in  the  training  of'  race  horses,  and 
even  of  game  cocks,  the  most  sedulous  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  purity  of  the  air  in  which 
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they  live."  In  our  own  times  the  same  at- 
tention continues  to  be  paid  to  the  health  and 
cornl'oit  ol"  horses  and  other  domestic  animals, 
and  the  practice  of  ventilation  has  advanced 
one  step  further,  it  being  now  not  uncommon 
lo  furnish  the  inmates  of  prisons  with  pure 
and  wholesome  air.  Horace  Mann,  speaking 
of  the  ventilation  of  school-houses,  says,  "  It 
is  an  indisputable  fact,  that,  for  years  past,  for 
more  attention  has  been  paid  in  this  respect 
to  the  construction  of  jails  and  prisons  than  to 
that  of  school-houses,  let  why  should  we 
treat  our  felons  better  than  our  children?  i 
have  observed  in  all  our  cities  and  populous 
towns,  that,  wherever  stables  have  been  re- 
cently built,  provision  has  been  made  for  their 
ventilation.  Tliis  is  encouraging; ;  for  I  hope 
the  children's  turn  will  come  when  gentlemen 
shall  have  taken  care  of  their  horses."  It  is 
indeed  to  be  hoped  that  after  the  experiment 
shall  have  been  fully  and  successfully  tried 
upon  horses  and  felons,  a  further  advance  will 
be  made,  and  the  advantages  of  a  proper  sup- 
ply of  pure  air  be  extended  to  all  classes. 

In  conclusion  I  may  observe,  that  these  es- 
says have  proved  more  extensive  than  was  at 
first  anticipated  ;  but  as  the  facts  and  princi- 
ples herein  explained  are  such  as  should  be 
generally  known  and  understood,  it  is  hoped 
that  what  has  been  said  wdl  not  be  entirely 
useless. 

L.  L.  N. 

For  "The  Friend." 

COl-MAN'S    REPORTS. 

(Continued  from  page  118.) 

"  In  some  parts  of  thecounIry,asin  Lincoln- 
shire for  example,  twice  a  year,  in  the  spring 
and  autumn,  are  held,  in  some  principal  mar- 
ket towns,  statute  fairs,  vulgarly  called  '  stat- 
ties,'  where  young  men  and  women  wanting 
service  assemble,  and  persons  wanting  labour- 
ers or  servants  go  there  to  supply  their  wants. 
Such  arrangements  have  certainly  many  ad- 
vantages ;  but  thev  have  also  their  evils,  and 
the  assembling  of  large  numbers  of  men  and 
women,  in  such  cases  with,  not  unfrequently, 
the  usual  accompaniments  of  a  fair,  are  said 
to  lead  to  much  dissoluteness  and  dissipation. 
This  is  to  be  expected.  This  arrangement 
serves  to  average  the  rate  of  wages,  and  must 
be  to  all  parties  a  great  saving  of  time.  In 
the  present  condition  of  female  labour  in  the 
United  States,  there  could  bo  none  but  the 
worthless  to  offer  themselves  in  this  way  ;  but 
with  respect  to  young  men  seeking  employ- 
ment, there  would  be  great  advantages  in  hav- 
ing a  day  and  place  fixed  in  some  principal 
town,  when  and  where  persons  wishing  for 
employment  might  be  found  by  persons  wish- 
ing to  employ  them  ;  and  such  an  '  Exchange' 
might  be  annually  held  to  advantage.  An 
arrangement  of  this  kind  has  often  recommen- 
ded itself  to  my  mind  for  its  convenience,  and 
I  have,  before  this,  urged  its  adoption. 

"  It  is  a  painful,  though  not  an  unheard  of 
anomaly,  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
abundance  of  human  food,  immense  numbers 
of  those  by  whose  labour  this  t'ood  is  produced 
are  actually  suflering  and  perishing  from  hun- 
ger ;  that  where  ten  millions  of  acres  of  im- 


provable lands,  capable  of  being  made  produc- 
tive lands,  lie  uncultivated,  millions  of  hands, 
which  might  subdue,  enrich,  and  beautify  this 
waste,  from  necessity  remain  unemployed  ; 
and  that  in  a  country,  where  the  accumula- 
tions of  wealth  surpass  the  visions  of  oriental 
splendour  and  magnificence,  there  exist  on  the 
other  hand,  such  contrasts  of  want,  destitution, 
privation,  and  misery,  as  would  surpass  be- 
lief and  defy  the  power  of  ths  imagination, 
but  for  the  support  of  incontrovertible  and 
overwhelming  evidence.  Under  the  present 
institutions  of  the  country,  a  perfect  remedy 
is  hopeless,  and  an  alleviation  of  these  evils  is 
all  which  can  be  looked  for.  An  entire  revo- 
lution in  the  institutions  of  the  country,  in  the 
forms  of  society,  and  in  the  condition  of  pro- 
perty, could  only  be  eftected  by  violence  ;  and 
the  consequences  of  such  a  revolution  it  would 
be  frightful  to  contemplate.  But  should  a  re- 
volution occur,  and  the  frame-work  of  society 
be  broken  up,  and  its  elements  be  thrown  into 
a  stale  of  chaotic  confusion,  what  sagacity 
could  predict  the  results,  and  what  security  is 
there  that  in  any  re-arrangement  these  evils 
would  be  rectified,  and  the  rights  of  labour 
any  better  protected?  I  say  the  rights  of  la- 
bour, for  who,  under  any  circumstances,  will 
presume  to  deny  that  they,  by  whose  labour 
the  earth  is  made  lo  yield  her  fruits,  and  all 
accumulations  of  wealth  are  obtained,  have 
not,  indeed,  in  common  justice,  a  perfect 
claim  to  a  full  share  of  the  products  of  their 
own  toil. 

"  I  am  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  any  of 
the  institutions  of  this  great  and  enlightened 
country — great  and  enlightened,  as  a  whole, 
beyond  almcjst  any  precedent.  I  am  not  dis- 
posed, in  any  offensive  form,  to  profess  my 
own  preferences  for  institutions,  to  which  birth 
and  education  may  have  strongly  attached 
me;  but,  to  niv  mind,  it  is  obvious  that  no 
great  improvement  can  take  place  in  the  cha- 
racter and  condition  of  the  labouring  popula- 
tion, while  they  remain  a  distinct  and  servile 
class,  without  any  power  of  rising  above  their 
condition.  At  present  the  most  imaginative 
and  sanguine  see  no  probability  of  their  rising 
above  their  condition,  of  being  anything  but 
labourers,  or  of  belonging  to  any  other  than 
a  servile  and  dependent  class.  The  low  state 
of  their  wages  absolutely  forbids  the  accumu- 
lation of  any  property.  They  cannot  own  any 
of  the  soil  which  they  cultivate.  The  houses 
which  they  occupy  belong  not  to  themselves, 
and  they  may  at  any  time  be  turned  out  of 
them. 

"  1  believe  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  who 
lives  in  a  state  of  entire  dependence  upon  oth- 
ers to  have  the  spirit  of  a  man  ;  and  who,  in 
looking  out  upon  the  beautiful  and  productive 
earth,  where  God  has  placed  him,  is  compel- 
led to  feel  that  there  is  not  a  foot  of  soil 
which,  under  any  circumstances,  he  can  claim 
for  himself;  that  there  is  not  a  tree  nor  a 
shelving  rock  by  the  road  side,  where  he  can 
shelter  him.self  and  gather  under  his  wing  the 
little  ones  whom  God  may  have  cast  upon  his 
care,  but  he  is  liable  to  be  driven  away  at  the 
will  of  another  ;  that  the  use  of  his  own  hands 
and  limbs  are  not  his  own;  that  he  cannot, 
but  at  the  will  of  another,  find  a  spot  of  ground 


where  he  can  apply  them  ;  and  that  even  the 
gushings  from  the  rock  in  the  wilderness,  and 
the  manna  which  descends  from  heaven,  aro 
intercepted  in  their  progress  lo  hirn,  and 
doled  out  loo  often  in  reluctant  and  scanty 
measure. 

"  This  will  not  be  pronounced  an  exagger- 
ated or  coloured  picture  of  the  condition  of 
the  agricultural  labouring  population  of  Eng- 
land. I  suppose  that,  with  the  exception  of 
some  few  rights  of  common,  where  some  mis- 
erable mud  hut  has  been  erected  and  the  pos- 
sessor has  a  kind  of  allowed  claim  during  his 
life,  few  instances  can  be  found  of  a  labourer's 
owning,  in  fee  simple,  a  cottage,  or  so  much 
as  a  rood  of  hmd.  I  recollect,  in  passing 
through  a  part  of  Derbyshire,  in  a  region 
which  I  was  told  afterwards  was,  from  the 
contiguity  of  several  large  estates,  called  the 
'  Dukeries,'  the  coachman,  by  whose  side  I 
was  seated,  said  to  me  that  this  was  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire's  village,  and  this  the  Duke  of 
Rutland's,  and  this  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's, 
and  so  on  ;  and  I  could  not  help  asking  my- 
self, with  some  sinking  of  heart,  where  is  the 
people's  own  village? 

"There  are  persons  who  see  in  this  condi- 
tion no  evil  nor  hardship.  I  am  not  about  to 
expatiate  upon  its  evils  or  hardships,  if  evils 
or  hardships  there  be  in  it.  If,  in  the  present 
condition  of  society,  pecuniary  gain  is  to  be 
the  only  worthy  object  of  pursuit,  and  a  pecu- 
niary standard  the  only  rule  by  which  the 
goods  of  life  are  lo  be  measured,  and  the  hu- 
man frame  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  so  much 
organized  flesh  and  bone,  to  be  worked  up  at 
our  pleasure  into  the  means  of  wealth  and 
luxury,  then  the  improvement  of  the  charac- 
ter and  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  is 
not  a  subject  lo  attract  the  attention  of  the 
political  economist,  excepting  so  far  as  the 
perfection  of  the  machine  may  conduce  to  the 
increased  amount  of  the  work  to  be  accom- 
plished by  it.  But,  if  a  better  rule  is  to  pre- 
vail, and  men  are  to  feel  their  moral  responsi- 
bility to  each  other,  and  the  physical  comfort 
of  those  by  whose  toil  we  live,  and  the  moral 
improvement  of  those,  upon  whom  as 
well  as  upon  their  more  favoured  brethren, 
God  has  equally  impressed  his  image,  are  to 
be  cared  for,  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes  deserves  the  most  serious  attention, 
and  the  most  cordial  interest  of  every  man 
who  has  a  spark  of  patriotism,  public  spirit, 
or  philanthropy  in  his  bosom. 

"  The  census  of  Great  Britain  reports  the 
number  of  labourers  employed  in  agriculture, 
at  887,167,  and  these,  with  their  families, 
compose  a  population  of  not  less  than  three 
million  five  hundred  thousand,  or  one-fifth  of 
the  whole  population  of  the  kingdom.  The 
wages  of  labour,  according  to  the  reports  of 
the  committees  of  Parliament,  vary,  in  difler- 
ent  counties,  from  seven  shillings  sterling  to 
twelve  shillings  per  week  ;  and  the  rent  of 
their  cottages  may  be  said  to  average  about 
one  shilling  and  sixpence  sterling  per  week." 

As  a  farther  illustration  of  the  great  pover- 
ty of  this  numerous  body  of  people,  Colman 
makes  a  few  extracts  from  a  "  Treatise  on 
Cottage  Economy,"  published  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  which 
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certainly  contains  many  valuable  suggestions 
for  tlie  poor  cottager. 

"  '  The  liquor  in  which  meat  is  boiled 
sbould  always  be  saved  for  the  making  of 
soup,  and  the  bones  even  of  tish  should  also 
be  preserved;  for  although  quite  bare  of  meat, 
yet  if  stewed  down  for  several  hours  they  will 
yield  a  species  of  broth,  which  along  with 
peas  or  oatmeal,  will  make  good  soup.  A  lot 
of  bones  may  always  be  got  from  the  butch- 
er's for  twopence,  and  they  are  never  scraped 
so  clean  as  not  to  have  soii-e  scraps  of  meat 
adhering  to  them. 

"  '  This  done,  the  bones  are  to  be  again 
boiled  in  the  same  manner,  but  for  a  longer 
time,  and  the  broth  may  be  made  the  nest 
day  into  a  stew  with  rice. 

"  '  Nor  is  this  all  ;  for  the  bones,  if  again 
boiled  for  a  still  longer  time,  will  once  more 
yield  a  nourishing  broth,  which  may  be  made 
into  pea-soup  ;  and  when  thus  done  witli,  may 
either  be  sold  to  the  crusher  or  pounded  by 
yourself,  and  used  as  manure  for  your  gar- 
den.' " 

Colman  exclaims  at  the  "  coolness  with 
which  the  writer  descants  upon  a  single 
sheep's  head  and  pluck  making  four  sa- 
voury dinners  for  a  family;  and  a  pasty 
made  of  any  kind  of  meat  or  fruit  rolled  up 
in  suet  or  lard,  with  a  coujjle  of  ounces  of  ba- 
con, and  half  a  pound  of  raw  potatoes  slightly 
seasoned,  carried  in  a  man's  pocket  when  he 
goes  to  work  a  good  distance  from  home,  be- 
inn-  ample  for  his  dinner ;  and  upon  potatoes 
having  the  great  advantage  over  bread  of  bet- 
ter filling  the  stomach  ;  and  the  advice  re- 
specting the  cooking  of  the  same  bones  again 
and  again,  three  successive  days,"  and  con- 
trasts this  meagre  diet  with  the  bill  of  fare  of 
the  Council  of  I  hat  same  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  at  the  banquet  at  JJcrby  in  1843, 
where  at  the  first  course  were  displayed  six- 
teen dishes  of  fish  and  twenty-six  tureens 
of  turtle  and  other  costly  soups, — followed  by 
a  second  course  of  venison,  turkies,  d:c.,  to 
the  amount  of  fifly-eiglit  dishes,  and  a  third 
course  of  ducks,  rabbits,  lobsters,  &.c.,  witli 
ninety-six  puddings,  making  upwards  of  twen- 
ty dilferent  kinds  of  preparations,  and  closing 
with  a  fourth  course  of  grapes,  pine-apples, 
peaches,  nectarines,  &c.  &,c.,  and  wines  at 
pleasure.  lie  adds:  "In  these  comparisons 
most  certainly  I  mean  no  disrespect  to  any 
human  being.  But  the  contrast  here  present- 
ed between  the  condition  of  the  producer  and 
the  consumer  cannot  fail  to  read  a  most  im- 
portant and  instructive  lesson.  What  ils  mo- 
ral uses  are,  I  think  no  fair  and  reflecting 
mind  will  be  at  a  loss  to  perceive.  '  I  shall 
not  therefore  write  the  moral  at  the  bottom. 

"  As  I  have  before  remarked,  it  is  much 
more  easy  to  point  out  and  deplore  an  evil, 
than  it  is  to  suggest  a  reme<ly.  Yet  the  in- 
quiry is  ono  which  deeply  concerns  religion 
and  humanitj'.  It  is  only  just  likewise  to  re- 
mark, and  I  do  it  with  the  highest  pleasure, 
that  the  subject  is  now  interesting  innumera- 
ble benevolent  persons  in  the  highest  raidis 
and  in  the  middle  conditions  of  life,  to  a  de- 
gree never  perhaps  before  known  ;  and  that 
many  of  the  brightest  minds  are  now  concen- 
trating their  energies  upon  its  invesligalion 


and  cure.  It  is  with  equal  pleasure  that  I 
can  say  that  I  have  found  among  many  of  the 
landlords  the  most  watchful  attention  to  the 
welfare  of  their  labourers,  and  every  kind 
provision  for  them  in  sickness,  decay,  or  mis- 
fortune. Alas  !  that  there  are  so  many,  who 
do  not  come  within  the  reach  of  this  provi- 
sion, and  so  nrany,  who  refuse  or  neglect  to 
make  it." 


From 
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".S.'iall  not  tlic  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right." 

I  recollect  that,  when  a  lad,  I  was  crossing 
the  East  River  from  New  York  to  Brooklyn, 
on  a  very  foggy  day,  in  a  small  ferry  boat. 
My  father  and  several  other  individuals,  be- 
longing to  the  same  society  with  myself,  were 
desirous  of  going  to  Flushing,  on  Long  Island, 
to  attend  a  meeting.  It  was  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  cross  the  river  early,  and  when  we 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  Fulton  street,  we  found 
that  the  steamboat  had  just  left  the  wharf 
Being  unwilling  to  wait  for  its  return,  we 
made  a  company,  with  the  passengers  who 
stood  on  the  ground,  sufficient  to  tempt  the 
ferrymen  to  put  oiT  in  a  small  boat,  and  con- 
vey us  across  the  river.  The  ferrymen  hes- 
itated for  some  time,  but  at  length  the  ofler  of 
a  sutficient  reward  induced  them  to  set  out. 
The  reason  of  their  objection  to  starling  was 
that  the  thick  fog  rendered  the  passage  uncer- 
tain. They  could  scarcely  see  from  one  end 
of  the  boat  to  the  other  ;  and  much  they 
feared  that  they  would  lose  their  way,  and 
row  about  the  river  for  several  hours  to  no 
purpose. 

At  length  we  set  out,  the  ferrymen  magni- 
fying the  difficulties  of  the  passage  as  much 
as  possible,  in  order  to  enhance  the  value  of 
their  services.  When  we  first  left  the  wharf, 
a  stranger  stepped  towards  the  stern  of  the 
boat,  and  took  the  helm.  Every  eye  was 
fixed  on  him  who  had  assumed  this  responsi- 
ble station  from  which  every  passenger  had 
shrunk.  But  now  that  one  of  their  number 
had  seen  fit  to  take  the  command  of  the  boat, 
on  whose  skill  and  knowledge  solely  depended 
the  success  of  our  little  voyage,  every  one 
was  disposed  to  criticise  him.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  that  if  he  failed  of  bringing  us 
safely  to  the  landing-place  on  the  opposite 
side,  he  would  be  obliged  to  endure  the  re- 
proaches of  every  one  who  had  embarked. — 
Indeed,  it  was  soon  perceived  some  were  un- 
able to  wait  for  his  failure  before  they  gave 
vent  to  their  feelings.  Thinking  it  a  matter 
of  certainly  that  he  could  not  find  the  way  to 
the  ferry  stairs  during  a  fog  as  impenetrable 
as  midnight  darkness,  they  began  to  murmur 
in  antici|)ation.  The  ferrymen  were  the  first 
to  evince  their  uneasiness,  by  casting  glances 
at  each  other,  which  were  noticed  by  the  pas- 
sengers, and  regarded  as  prognostic  of  ill  suc- 
cess. One  of  the  passengers  then  asked  the 
stranger  at  the  helm,  if  he  did  not  think  he 
was  going  too  far  up  the  river.  The  stranger 
bowed  and  made  answer  that  if  any  other 
gentleman  present  wished  to  take  the  helm, 
he  would  resign  it  to  his  charge  ;  from  which 
it  was  readily  inferred  that  so  long  as  he  held , 


his  place,  he  intended  to  be  guided  solely  by 
his  own  judgment.  This  answer  silenced 
complaint  for  a  time,  as  no  other  individual 
fell  disposed  to  relieve  him  of  his  responsibil- 
ity.— But  the  uneasiness  of  the  passengers  in- 
creased as  we  proceeded  ;  and  when  we  be- 
came entirely  surrounded  by  a  fog,  and  no 
object  in  sight  by  which  our  course  could  be 
directed,  the  murmurs  and  conjectures  of  the 
little  company  were  audibly  expressed. 

"  Why  don't  he  put  the  helm  up,"  said  one, 
nestling  in  his  seat. 

"  We  shall  come  out  somewhere  near  the 
navy  yard,"  said  another. 

"  He  had  better  let  the  helm  go,  and  trust 
to  the  ferrymen,"  said  a  lady  present. 

"  Why  don't  he  keep  the  tiller  to  him," 
said  an  elderly  black  woman  anxiously. 

As  the  stranger  paid  no  attention  to  these 
remarks  his  silence  was  set  down  for  obstina- 
cy ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  a  few  observations 
were  added  which  somewhat  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  civility.  The  stranger  evidently 
heard  these  injurious  observations,  for  he 
made  answer  again,  that  if  any  other  gentle- 
man wished  to  take  the  helm  he  would  resign 
it  to  his  hands.  Just  about  this  time  a  dark 
object  appeared  in  the  water,  and  as  it  became 
more  visible  through  the  fog,  it  was  recog- 
nized as  a  vessel  which  lay  at  anchor  between 
the  landing  places  on  either  side  of  the  river. 
This  convinced  every  one  that,  so  far,  the 
stranger  had  gone  as  correctly  as  if  the  bright 
sun  had  shone,  unclouded,  upon  the  river ; 
and  silence  was  at  once  restored.  All  mur- 
murs were  hushed,  satisfaction  appeared  upon 
every  visage.  But  the  vessel  very  soon  faded 
again  in  the  mist,  and  again  nothing  but  fog 
and  water  surrounded  us.  Dissatisfactioa 
once  more  prevailed,  and  the  steersman  re- 
ceived a  great  many  instructions  in  his  duly, 
to  which  he  paid  no  heed,  and  only  returned 
for  answer  as  before,  that  he  was  willing  to 
resign  his  station  to  any  one  who  would  accept 
it. 

After  a  great  deal  of  fretting  and  needless 
discomposure,  the  travellers  perceived  land 
dimly  emerging  through  the  dense  fog  of  the 
morning.  Shapeless  and  unusual  as  every 
thing  appeared,  it  is  no  wonder  that  some  had 
imagined  they  had  reached  the  navy  yard, 
about  a  mile  above  the  proper  landing  place. 
But  all  doubts  where  at  an  end,  when  the 
prow  of  the  boat  struck  the  ferry  stairs,  and 
we  discovered  that  the  stranger  had  conveyed 
us  as  straight  as  an  arrow  to  our  point  of  des- 
tination. 

Many  years  have  passed  away  since  the 
occurrence  of  this  event,  yet  occasions  which 
have  taken  place,  have  frequently  brought  it 
to  my  recollection.  When  I  hear  fault  found 
with  the  ordering  of  Providence — when  I 
hear  people  undertake  to  account  for  His  de- 
crees, who  niakcth  darkness  his  pavilion,  and 
whose  ways  are  past  finding  out — when  I  see 
the  good  distressed,  and  apparently  ready  to 
murmur  at  the  decrees  of  Heaven, — I  remem- 
ber the  man  at  the  helm  ;  and  I  say  to  myself, 
that  however  inscrutable  may  be  the  great 
Father  of  Life,  and  however  he  may  sulier 
darkness  and  doubt  to  overshadow  our  souls, 
he  knows  what  is  best  fur  us  ;  and  makes  all 
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things  work  together  for  good  in  the  end. 
We  have  a  pilot  at  the  helm  of  tlie  Universe 
who  can  see  through  tlie  mists  which  envelope 
us,  and  will  bring  all  his  ransomed  creation 
safe  to  the  haven  of  eternal  rest. — Anon. 

For  "The  Friend." 
TO    A    FRIEND 

ON    A    KELIGIOUS    VISIT. 

Strew  seed  upon  the  snow  ; 

When  winter's  course  has  run, 
Roots  vigorously  will  strike  below, 

Leaves  upward  seek  the  sun  ; 
Deem  not  the  seed  thus  sown  as  lost, 
Though  scattered  in  the  realms  of  frost. 

Where  hard  may  seem  each  heart. 

Preach  all  thy  Master's  word. 
For  lie  shall  find  an  entering  part, 

His  message  will  be  heard  ; 
What  he  sends  Ibith  void  cannot  be. 
Though  hidden  its  eBect  trom  thee.  _ 

Where  idols  fill  the  land. 

Of  silver,  gold,  or  stone. 
For  Christ  thy  Saviour  nobly  stand, — 

Stand  for  his  cross  and  throne  ; 
No  outward  cross  at  man's  control, 
'I'he  hidden  burthen  of  the  soul. 

Strike,  where  He  aims  the  blow, 

Though  on  the  naked  rock  ; 
The  livnig  waters  tlience  shall  flow 

For  ad  the  thirsty  flock. 
Strike,  if  He  bids  thee,  on  the  sand. 
Springs  shall  gush  up  at  his  command  ! 

Bring  forth  thy  barley  bread. 

Thy  fishes  spread  to  view, 
He  wills  the  people  should  be  fed. 

Deem  not  thy  loaves  too  few  ; 
A  word,  a  crumb,  he  deigns  to  bless, 
Can  banish  fuinmc  and  distress. 

Though  darkness  be  around. 

Draw,  as  he  striiigs  the  bow, 
The  truth-winged  arrow  shall  be  found, 

Straight  to  its  mark  to  go. 
"  Draw  at  a  venture,"  as  the  word 
Within  thy  inner  soul  is  heard. 

Cast,  when  he  bids  thee  cast. 
Thy  '"  net  on  the  right  hand," 

Though  wearily  the  night  has  passed. 
With  nothing  brought  to  land, — 

Thy  net  shall  cojnpass,  if  he  choose. 

More  than  the  multitude  can  Use. 

Where  meet  the  proud  and  vain. 

Some  message  to  the  low 
May  spring  within  thy  breast,  whose  aim 

It  is  not  thine  to  know — 
Preach,  it  may  find  a  trembling  one, 
Hidden  behind  the  door,  alone  I 

If  mid  the  lowly  train. 

Openings  on  Avarice  spring. 
Preach,  lor  unholy  love  of  gain. 

Has  brought  its  poisoned  sting. 
And  some  low  man  has  learned  to  grind, 
A  needy  creature  of  his  kind  I 

Amid  the  gathered  crowd. 

Anxious  tor  word  on  word. 
Gather  where  come  no  voices  loud. 

Where  whisperings  are  not  heard  ; 
The  Master  may  direct,  no  call 
Upon  the  itching  ears  to  fall. 

Though  to  thy  inward  view, 

Open  all  states  appear  ; 
Though  every  heart  in  colours  true. 

Stands  visible  and  clear — 
Until  command  to  speak  has  sprung. 
Keep  lock  and  guard  upon  thy  tongue ! 

When  all  thy  work  is  done. 

And  the  sure  penny  earned. 
Remember  who  the  victory  won, 

Whose  fire  the  oifering  burned — 
Look  with  humility  on  high, 
"  Unprofitable  servant  1." 
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No  acliiin  will  rniuhicc  tn  our  everlasting  happiness,  thai  is 
not  ilic  oll'spnng  ol  a  liearit'cit  conviction  of  liuly.  .Mere 
outside  iuinations  olilie  best  actions  of  llic  best  lueu,  will 
never  advance  the  iiuitatoronc  step  nearer  heaven. 

RESEARCHES  INTO  THE  FIRST  ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY   MEETING. 


"  At  a  Monthly  Meeting  held  at  the  house 
of  John  Wolslon,  in  Hurhngton,  the  2nd  day 
of  the  Third  month,  1661, — 

"  It  was  agreed,  that  it  be  recommended  to 
Friends  that  a  General  or  Yearly  Meeting 
may  be  held  at  Burlington,  the  28th  day  of 
the  Si.xlh  month  ne.\t  following." 

In  pursuance  of  this  call,  a  Yearly  Meeting 
was  held  in  Burlington,  at  the  house  of 
Thomas  Gardner.  It  commenced  on  the  2Slh 
of  Si.vth  month,  1G82,  and  after  three  days 
devoted  to  meetings  for  worship,  the  Friends 
assembled  proceeded  to  the  transaction  of  bu- 
siness on  the  31st ;  the  latter  being  the  dale 
which  the  proceedings  of  that  body  bear. 
This  meeting  directed  that  women's  meetings 
should  be  established  and  held  at  the  same 
time  that  ihe  men's  monthly  meetings  were  ; 
it  settled  the  time  when  the  Monthly  Bleet- 
ings  of  Burlington,  Salem,  and  that  of  Marcus 
Hook  and  Upland  should  be  held,  as  well  as 
the  times  of  the  meetings  for  worship  of  Bur- 
lington, Salem,  .Marcus  Hook,  Upland,  Ran- 
cocas,  and  the  Falls.  It  also  appointed  Henry 
Willis  and  John  Bowne,  from  Flushing,  to 
apply  to  Friends  of  Long  Island,  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  Shrewsbury,  that  Shrewsbury  meet- 
ing might  in  future  belong  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting  at  Burlington.  It  directed  that  min- 
isters should  not  travel  to  remote  parts  with- 
out the  unit}'  of  their  monthly  meetings;  and 
that  no  member  should  go  to  law  with  another 
before  the  case  had  been  laid  before  Friends, 
to  see  if  they  could  settle  it. 

It  was  then  agreed  that  a  Y'early  Meeting 
should  be  held  at  Salem  the  second  First-day 
in  the  Second  month,  and  that  the  Y'early 
Meeting  at  Burlington  should  be  held  the  first 
First-day  in  the  Seventh  month. 

A  Y'early  Meeting  at  Salem  was  according- 
ly held  at  the  time  appointed  ;  and  after  the 
meetings  for  worship,  which  in  those  times 
generally  lasted  three  days,  were  ended,  on 
the  1 1th  of  the  Second  month,  1682,  the  meet- 
ing for  discipline  was  held. 

I  know  not  that  any  part  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  Yearly  iSIeeting,  which  seems  to  have 
had  equal  jurisdiction  over  the  Friends  of  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  have  been  preserv- 
ed, e.xcept  what  is  recorded  on  the  early  miti- 
utes  of  Abington  Monthly  Meeting.  It  is 
there  stated  :  "  At  the  first  settling  of  Penn- 
sylvania, a  general  meeting  was  held  at  Salem 
about  the  affairs  of  the  church,  for  both  tlic 
Jerseys  and  Pennsylvania,  being  on  the  11th 
of  y' Second  month,  1682;  where  it  appears 
to  be  agreed,  that  a  Quarterly  Meeting  be 
held  at  Burlington  the  second  Second-day  of 
the  Ninth  month  next.  It  appears  also  to  be 
agreed,  (at  the  same  time  and  place,)  that 
Friends  of  Pine  Point,  and  those  of  Shacka- 
maxon,  do  meet  Ingellier  once  a  month,  on  the 
second  Fourth-day  in  every  month  ;  the  first 


meeting  to  be  at  William  Cooper's  at  Pine 
Point,  and  the  next  at  Thomas  Fairnian's  at 
Shackamaxon,  and  so  on  in  course." 

The  minutes  of  the  next  Y'early  Meeting  at 
Burlington  are  preserved. 

The  first  First-day  in  the  Seventh  mo.  1682, 
was  the  3d  of  the  month.  The  Yearly  Meeting 
for  business  was  held  on  the  sixth,  at  the  house 
of  Thomas  Gardner.  It  changed  the  time  of 
holding  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Salem,  from 
Ihe  second  Second-day  of  the  Ninth  month,  to 
the  third  Second-day.  It  notices  that  Friends 
of  Long  Island  and  Rhode  Island  were  con- 
senting to  Shrewsbury  being  joined  to  Bur- 
lington Yearly  IMeeting.  It  directs  that  books 
for  recording  its  minutes  should  be  procured  ; 
that  single  young  persons  should  bring  certi- 
ficates of  their  clearness  in  regard  to  mar- 
riage;  and  that  none  should  marry  without 
consent  of  parents  and  guardians.  It  also 
issued  an  epistle  of  advice  to  its  members. 

Of  the  proceedings  of  Salem  Y'early  Meet- 
ing held  in  the  Second  month,  1683,  I  have 
l"ound  no  trace. 

Of  Burlington  Y'early  IMeeting  which  con- 
vened Seventh  month  1st,  16S3,and  the  meet- 
ing for  business,  Seventh  month  4th,  1683, 
the  records  are  preserved.  It  was  held  at  the 
house  of  Thomas  Budd. 

The  following  are  some  of  its  minutes  : 
"  Whereas  this  meeting  judged  it  requisite 
for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  Truth,  and 
mutual  comfort  of  Friends,  that  a  general 
Yearly  Meeting  might  be  established  for  the 
provinces  in  these  parts,  northward  as  far  as 
New  England,  and  southward  as  far  as  Caro- 
lina, that  by  the  coming  of  Friends  together 
from  the  several  parts  where  Truth  is  profess- 
ed, the  affairs  thereof  may  be  the  better 
known  and  understood  ;  and  to  the  end  the 
same  may  be  assented  to  by  Friends  in  those 
parts  and  places  as  abovemcniioned,  it  is 
agreed,  that  William  Penn,  Christopher  Tay- 
lor, Samuel  Jennings,  James  Harrison,  Tho's 
Olive,  and  Mahlon  Stacy,  do  take  sure  me- 
thods by  writing  to  Friends,  or  speaking,  as 
may  best  fall  out  for  their  conveniency,  in 
order  to  have  the  same  established. 

Agreed,  that  the  Friends  above-named  do 
4ake  care  to  write  to  the  Y'early  Meeting  of 
Friends  in  England,  in  order  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  afi'airs  of  Truth  here,  and  to  lake 
to  their  assistance  such  other  Friends  as  they 
shall  see  meet. 

"  Agreed,  the  next  Y'early  Meeting  to  be 
held  at  Burlington  the  first  First-day  in  Ihe 
Seventh  month  next." 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  1683. — In 
the  Seventh  month,  1683,  probably  commenc- 
ing with  the  third  Seventh-day,  a  Y'early 
Meeting  was  held  at  Philadelphia.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Y'early  Meeting  have  all  been 
lost,  excepting  a  small  portion  on  record  in 
the  minutes  of  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting  as  <i 
preamble  to  their  minutes  t)f  the  first  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  which  was  held  Third  month 
7th,  1684.  It  states,  th.it  "at  the  Y'early 
Meeting  held  at  Philadelphia  in  the  Seventh 
month,  1683,  it  was  then  agreed  that  the  said 
Monthly  Meeting  [Falls]  for  Ihe  case  and  be- 
nefit of  Friends  should  be  divided  into  two 
parts,   the   one  to  be  held  about  Neshaminy, 
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and  the  other  near  the  river  Delaware  :  and 
that  the  said  meetings  should  meet  together 
once  every  quarter." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  Tlie  Friend." 


SOLITUDE. 


"  Oil  for  a  loHge  in  some  vast  wilderness, 
Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade, 
Wiiere  rumour  of  oppression  and  deceit, 
Of  unsuccessful  or  successful  war, 
Might  never  reach  me  more." 

Thus  sang  the  poet,  when  contemplating 
the  mass  of  misery,  which  man  inflicts  on 
man  ;  contrasting  the  heart  sickening  rumours 
of  the  world,  with  the  holy  quiet,  peace,  and 
joy,  which  reign  in  nature's  haunts,  where 
man's  unhallowed  footsteps  have  not  trod.  But 
when  his  fancy  paints  a  pe?-fect  solitude,  a 
picture  of  a  mandeharred  from  converse  with 
his  fellow  man — no  human  face  smiling  to  re- 
fleet  his  pleasure,  no  sympathising  bosom  to 
return  his  sigh — he  exclaims, 

"  Oh  Solitude,  where  are  the  charms, 
Wliich  sages  have  seen  in  tiiy  face  ?" 

and  says  in  the  loneliness  of  his  spirit, 

"  Society,  friendship  and  love, 
Divinely  bestowed  upon  man; 
Oh,  had  I  the  wings  of  a  dove, 

How  soon  would  1  taste  you  again." 

Yes,  man  is  a  social  creature,  and  however 
conducive  to  virtue  a  solitary  life  may  be,  by  re- 
moving its  votary  from  the  influence  of  tempta- 
tion, still  it  is,  at  best,  but  a  negative  goodness, 
which  would  never  satisfy  a  responsible  crea- 
ture, whose  heart  is  the  abode  of  kindly  feel- 
ings, and  who  has  tasted  the  exquisite  plea- 
sure of  lighting  up  on  the  face  of  wretched- 
ness and  want,  the  smile  of  grateful  joy.  The 
hermit  is  either  a  religious  enthusiast  or  a 
misanthrope  ;  though  the  latter  unhappy  cha- 
racter may  be  caused  by  disappointment  of 
youthful  hopes,  or  partial  insanity,  rather 
than  by  any  original  depravity. 

The  solitude  praised  by  poets,  and  enjoyed 
by  sentimental  people,  is  merely  an  imaginary 
though  delightful  state  of  mind,  which,  so  far 
from  supposing  any  dislike  to  social  inter- 
course, is  to  all  the  finer  sensibilities  and  bet- 
ter feelings  of  our  nature,  what  a  genial  at- 
mosphere is  to  plants  ;  causing  them  to  flou- 
rish more  vigorously,  and  adding  beauty  to 
their  bloom.  The  simile  will  hold  good  yet 
further,  for  should  this  dis[)osition  be  indulged 
too  far,  it  will  blight  the  active  sympathies  of 
life,  rendering  the  character  weak  and  sickly  ; 
like  a  hardy  evergreen  transplanted  to  a  hot- 
house, when,  though  for  a  time  it  may  be 
forced  into  unnatural  vigour,  it  will  be  unable 
to  withstand  any  change  of  air,  and  will  pro- 
bably sink  under  circumstances  that  would 
serve  to  add  to  the  strength  of  another  plant, 
treated  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature. 
There  are  few  characters  more  worthless  than 
those  in  which  romance  and  sentiment  are 
cultivated,  more  than  sense  and  goodness, 
whose  syinpalhios  arc  overcome  by  selfish- 
ness; and  in  which  love  and  friendship  are 
merely  valued  as  they  contribute  to  flatter  and 
keep  alive  a  morbid  sensibility.  May  the 
young  members  of  our  Society  cultivate  their 


poetic  imaginations  and  warm  feelings,  with- 
out forgetting  that  "  we  were  not  made  for 
ourselves  only,"  and  that  the  purest  social 
enjoyment  springs  not  froin  self-indulgence, 
either  mental  or  physical,  but  from  making 
others  happy. 

Twelfth  month,  1844. 

For"  The  Friend." 
PEACE. 
The  principles  of  peace,  always  advocated 
by  our  Religious  Society,  and  forming  a  dis- 
tinguishing tenet,  is  becoming  more  generally 
ditiused  in  Europe,  and  throughout  llie  world. 
I  have  transcribed  the  following  article,  taken 
from  the  Journal  du  Cher,  with  the  hope  it 
may  have  a  place  in  "  The  Friend  ;"  as  no 
doubt  it  will  be  generally  interesting  to  its 
readers,  and  to  all  frientJs  of  peace  in  this 
country. 

E.  M.  VV. 

Friends'  School,  Crosswicks,  N.  J., 
Twcllth  month,  1844. 

UNIVERSAL  PEACE. 

The  following  speech,  purports  to  have 
been  addressed  by  the  King  of  the  French  to 
M.  Larochefoucalt  Liancourt,  who  presented 
to  him,  as  President  of  the  Society  of  Chris- 
tian Morality,  various  addresses  forwarded  to 
him  by  the  English  and  American  Societies 
for  the  Preservation  of  Peace  : 

"  I  am  happy  to  receive  these  addresses, 
and  feel  particularly  gratified  that  our  Amer- 
ican friends  should  do  justice  to  the  pains  I 
have  taken  to  maintain  the  general  peace  of 
Europe.  There  is  no  advantage  in  making 
war,  even  when  a  nation  has  attained  the  ob 
ject  for  which  it  has  fought,  because  ultiinate- 
ly  the  losses  are  always  greater  than  the  gains. 
I  have  ever  professed  that  principle  :  when  I 
was  in  America,  forty  years  ago,  1  was  often 
asked  to  offer  sentiments  at  public  dinners, 
and  I  almost  invariably  expressed  the  wish 
that  universal  and  permanent  peace  should 
exist  among  all  nations.  I  was  then  exiled 
from  niy  country,  and  my  an.xious  desire  was 
that  it  should  enjoy  peace  and  hap|)iness. 
This  is  what  caused  me  to  adopt  that  salutary 
precept.  I  could  not  then  foresee  that  1 
should  be  called  upon  one  day  to  exert  i7iy 
influence,  and  act  inyself  in  favour  of  that 
great  cause.  May  the  Almighty  accord  me 
the  maintenance  of  peace  !  War  appears  to 
ine  to  be  a  malediction  ;  and  war  in  Europe, 
between  civilized  nations,  I  regard  as  an  ab- 
surdity ;  if  the  smaller  states  desired  it,  we 
should  prevent  them,  and  as  peace  between 
the  great  powers  becomes  daily  more  consoli- 
dated, I  hope,  if  I  live  a  few  years  longer, 
that  a  general  war  in  Europe  will  have  be- 
come impossible." 

Slavery  in  Tirgitiia. — The  following  letter 
appears  in  the  Richmond  VVhig,  without 
comment  : 

Mmilpclier,  Vt.,  Nov.  1S44. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  VVhig: 

Cienllcmcn — A  paper  from  your  office  has 
accidentally  fallen  into  my  hands,  in  which  is 
an  article  inviting  Northerners  to  locate  in 
Virginia.     Your  inducements  are  very  great. 


The  cheapness  of  the  land,  its  productiveness, 
easy  access  to  market,  salubrity  of  climate, 
are  unanswerable  arguments  in  favour  of  mi- 
gration to  your  State  over  that  of  any  other 
portion  of  oQr  country  or  of  Texas.  Vir- 
ginia is  known  to  be  the  garden  of  the  world. 
A  New  Englander  seldom  thinks  of  leaving 
his  native  soil  for  the  great  West,  but  he  first 
turns  his  eyes  wistfully  Virginia-ward.  All 
wish  Virginia  for  a  home,  and  few  make  it  so. 
Virginia  is  left  behind,  and  the  second  choice 
is  accepted.  Severe  winters,  greater  dis- 
tance from  market,  less  productive  soil,  less 
beautiful  country,  are  chosen  in  preference  to 
your  soil.  The  ifJiy  of  this  is  a  question  of 
growing  importance  to  your  State. 

One,  and  only  one  obstacle  removed,  and 
such  a  tide  of  emigration  as  our  country  nev- 
er saw,  will  set  toward  the  Roanoke — your 
wilds  will  give  place  to  gardens,  fruitful  fields, 
villages  and  cities — the  sound  of  the  loom  and 
the  axe  will  take  the  place  of  the  hooting  of 
owls  and  the  yelling  of  wolves — that  obstacle 
is  SLAVERY. 

You  speak  of  Texas.  Should  Texas  be 
admitted  to  our  confederacy,  with  slavery, 
she  will  be  a  second  Virginia  !  Northerners 
will  not,  to  any  extent,  remove  to  Texas. 
Planters  will  go,  and  of  them  you  have  none 
to  spare.  Texas  will  be  peopled  by  the  South, 
to  the  loss  of  the  South  ;  while  the  Southern 
States  and  Texas  will  be  nothing  bettered  ; 
but  like  Pharaoh's  lean  kine,  the  South  will 
be  leaner  and  inore  ill-favoured,  after  she  has 
devoured  the  fat  land  of  Texas. 

Hoping  that  the  tide  of  emigration  that 
now  sweeps  past  your  slavery-bound  coast 
will  soon  roll  peacefully  over  Virginia's  eman- 
cipated soil,  is  the  ardent  prayer  of  your  hum- 
ble servant, 

L.    D.    POMEEOV. 


Declivity  of  Rivers. — A  very  slight  decli- 
vity will  suftice  to  give  the  running  motion  to 
water.  Three  inches  per  mile,  in  a  smooth, 
straight  channel,  gives  a  velocity  of  about 
three  miles  an  hour.  The  Ganges,  which  ga- 
thers the  waters  of  the  Himalaya  mountains, 
the  loftiest  in  the  world,  is,  at  eighteen  hun- 
dred miles  from  its  mouth,  only  eight  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  that  is,  about 
twice  as  high  as  St.  Paul's  Church  in  London, 
and  to  fall  these  eight  hundred  feet  in  its  long 
course,  the  water  requires  more  than  a  month. 
The  great  river  Magdalena,  in  South  Airicrica, 
running  for  a  thousand  miles  between  two 
ridges  of  the  Andes,  falls  only  five  hundred 
feet  in  all  that  distance.  Above  the  com- 
mencement of  the  thousand  miles,  it  is  seen 
descending  in  rapids  and  cataracts  from  the 
mountains.  The  gigantic  Riode  la  Plata  has 
so  gentle  a  descent  to  the  ocean,  that  in  Para- 
gua,  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth, 
ships  are  seen  which  have  sailed  against  the 
current  all  the  way,  by  the  force  of  the  wind 
alone  ;  that  is  to  say,  which,  on  the  beautiful 
inclined  plane  of  the  stream,  have  been  gra- 
dually lifted  by  the  soft  wind,  and  even 
anainst  the  current,  to  an  elevation  greater 
than  that  of  our  loftiest  spire. — Pottsrille  Ca- 
zette. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Philadelpliia  Association  of  Friends  for  the 
Instruction  of  Poor  Children. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Association,  held  First 
month  6th,  1845,  the  following  Friends  were 
appointed  otlicers  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz.  : 

Clerk. — Joseph  Kite. 

Treasurer. — Benjamin  H.  Warder. 

Managers. — Benjamin  H.  Warder,  Samuel 
Mason,  jolin  I\I.  Whitall,  Joel  Cadbury,  Elihu 
Roberts,  Nathaniel  H.  Brown,  Josiah  II.  New- 
bold,  Israel  H.  Johnson,  William  Kile,  Thom- 
as Scaltergood,  Samuel  Randolph  and  Thomas 
Hutchinson. 

Annual  Report. 

To   the   Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends 
for  the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children. 

The  Managers  report  :  That  they  have 
endeavoured  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  their  ap- 
pointment, by  the  promotion  of  the  interest- 
ing object  entrusted  to  their  care. 

Both  schools  have  been  conducted  under  the 
tuition  of  the  same  teachers  as  were  reported 
last  year. 

Committees  of  the  Managers  have  visited 
the  schools  at  regular  periods,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions ;  one  occasioned  by  storrny  weather, 
the  other  by  the  occurrence  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  :  these  visits  were  each  postponed  to 
the  following  week. 

The  monthly  reports  of  the  visiting  com- 
mittees, have  generally  shown  a  good  degree 
of  discipline  in  the  schools,  and  commendable 
progress  in  learning  ;  and  the  teachers,  we 
believe,  have  been  faithful  in  endeavouring  to 
impart  instruction  to  those  under  their 
charge. 

Aware  of  the  many  difficulties  which  sur- 
round the  coloured  population,  the  class  in 
society  to  which  these  children  belong,  strik- 
ing instances  of  progress  in  studies  cannot  be 
looked  for  ;  yet  the  minuies  of  the  visiting 
managers  speak  of  the  satisfactory  improve- 
ment of  the  scholars,  encouraging  those  en- 
gaged in  the  work  to  believe,  that  their  efforts 
are  conferring  a  lasting  benefit  on  those  whose 
opportunities  are  few,  and  whose  claims  are 
strong  on  our  sympathy  and  aid. 

When  we  reflect  that  the  children  in  these 
schools  are  mostly  very  young,  and  gathered, 
too,  from  a  condition  often  surrounded  by 
much  hurtful  exposure,  the  cause  of  implant- 
ing in  their  minds,  in  addition  to  literary  in- 
struction, some  simple,  it  may  be,  but  correct 
principles  of  conduct,  becomes  a  subject  of 
much  interest ;  and  the  seed  thus  sown  may 
produce  good  fruits,  although  by  us  often  un- 
seen. 

No  public  examination  of  the  schools  was 
held  in  the  past  year. 

During  the  severity  of  last  winter,  the  suf- 
fering condition  of  many  of  the  scholars  for 
want  of  suitable  shoes  to  wear  to  school  be- 
coming known  to  the  managers,  they  had 
thirty  pairs  distributed  amongst  those  in  actual 
need. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  summer,  the  man- 
agers directed  some  necessary  repairs  on  the 
school-house,  such  as  painting  the  wood-work, 


&c.,  within  and  without ;  they  believed  it  not 
unimportant  that  the  premises  should  present 
to  the  scholars  an  example  of  cleanliness  and 
order. 

The  class  list  of  the  Infant  branch  is  now 
129,  the  average  monthly  attendance  for  the 
past  year  having  been  about  78.  On  some 
days  upwards  of  100  children  have  attended 
the  Infant  school. 

In  the  Girls'  school  the  class  list  is  50,  and 
the  average  attendance  has  been  33 — an  in- 
crease of  4  scholars  on  last  year. 

Signed   by   direction    and  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Managers, 

Josi.\ii  H.  Newbold,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  Twelfth  month  26th,  1844. 

For  "The  Friend." 
"  LOVE    ONE    ANOTHER." 

In  "  The  Friend"  of  Third  month  last, 
there  was  an  article  quoted  as  taken  from  a 
foreign  journal,  and  headed  "  Progress  of 
Quarrels."  I  felt  the  force  of  the  appeal,  and 
was  anxious  that  if  any  of  the  readers  of  "  The 
Friend,"  could  see  their  own  condition  des- 
cribed, they  might  be  encouraged  to  lay  the 
subject  seriously  to  heart ;  and  it  was  my  in- 
tention at  that  lime  to  have  enlarged  thereon, 
with  a  view  to  bring  it  again  before  the  read- 
ers of  that  journal,  but  discouragements  ope- 
rated against  it ;  yet  1  do  not  now  feel  easy 
without  making  the  attempt.  "  The  first 
germs  of  the  majority  of  the  disunions  of 
mankind,  are  generally  sown  by  misconcep 
lion,  wrong  interpretations  of  conduct — haz 
arded,  very  possibly,  at  moments  of  ill-hu 
mour — and  the  whisperings  and  suggestions  of 
suspicion,  aroused,  perhaps,  without  any 
cause.  The  mutual  coldness  often  turns  at 
first  upon  paltry  trifles  ;  this  feeling  is  then 
strengthened  by  absurd  reports  and  state- 
ments ;  the  effects  of  accident  augment  the 
evil.  At  last  the  false  pride  of  neither  party 
will  give  way  ;  each  must  first  see  the  other 
humbled;  and  thus,  those  perhaps  who  were 
completely  adapted  to  mutually  esteem  and 
treasure  each  other,  and  possessed  the  nipans 
of  rendering  to  one  another  essential  services, 
part  from  each  other's  company  in  aversion. 
And  does  a  mere  trifle — for  every  thing  tem- 
poral and  earthly  is  such — merit  being  the 
cause  of  rendering  mutually  our  lives  so  hitler 
in  every  way  ?"  The  comment  at  the  time 
of  publishing  the  above  in  "  The  Friend" 
was,  "  Every  reader  can  put  the  question  to 
himself." 

Although  the  foregoing  purported  to  have 
been  taken  from  a  "  foreign  journal,"  the  pro- 
bability is  that  it  would  not  be  inapplicable  to 
many  in  our  community,  and  even  among  the 
members  of  our  Religious  Society.  The  wri- 
ter of  this  freely  admits  his  proneness  to  make 
excuses  when  little  dutiesare  pointed  out,  and 
the  cross  comes  in  the  way  of  their  accom- 
plishment; but  experience  amply  proves  the 
safety  and  necessity  for  the  followers  of  Christ 
to  submit  to  his  requirings ;  well  kno\tinir 
that  our  persevering  enemy  is  not  wanting  in 
his  exertions  to  lay  waste  the  unify  among 
brethren,  and  substitute  envy  and  jealousy  in 
its  stead  ;  sometimes  inducing  an  individual  to 


fortify  him  or  herself  with  a  soliloquy  like 
this: — '  If  my  friend  is  inditlerenl  or  regard- 
less of  my  friendship,  why  should  I  trouble 
myself  by  making  further  efforts  to  induce  a 
relenting?'  This  is  all  natural  enough,  and 
what  perverse  human  nature  will  readily  bo 
induced  to  adopt  ;  and  were  this  state  of  being 
all  that  mankind  are  interested  in,  then  such 
conclusions  would  seem  less  strange  ;  but 
when  through  the  enlightening  influence  of 
the  'Sun  of  Righteousness,'  we  are  favoured 
with  a  little  glimpse  of  the  spiritual  world  ; 
with  a  tendering  sense  of  the  inconceivable 
extent  of  the  love  and  mercy  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,  oh  !  how  is  it  calculated  to  break  the 
rock  in  pieces ;  those  hard  and  relentless 
feelings  of  the  natural  man,  how  must  ihry 
give  way  to  the  benign  influence  of  that  as- 
tonishing good  will  to  man,  which  induced  the 
Son  of  God  to  visit  our  fallen  world  ;  to  en- 
dure the  contradiction  of  sinners  against  him- 
self; and,  finally,  after  setting  a  perfect  ex- 
ample to  sinful  man,  to  close  his  mission  by 
ihe  most  stupendous  act  of  self  renunciation, 
in  yielding  his  precious  life  for  the  salvation 
of  his  betrayers  and  murderers  ;  saying  in  the 
last  and  expiring  moment,  "  Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do  I" 
When  we  are  favoured  with  an  anticipation 
of  the  awful  closing  period  of  our  lives,  may 
it  be  accompanied  with  an  earnest  desire  that 
no  discordant  feelings  should  then  have  place 
towards  any  human  being,  but  that  an  un- 
bounded gratitude  and  love  to  cur  Creator, 
should  be  accompanied  by  that  love  to  men, 
which  would  prompt  us  to  desire  the  salvation 
of  the  whole  family  of  man,  and  especially 
the  professors  of  the  name  of  Christ:  "  If  a 
man  love  me  he  will  kee[)  my  commandments, 
and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will 
come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with 
him." 

One  other  reflection  on  the  subject  referred 
to,  seems  to  me  calculated  to  produce  a  strong 
effort  to  have  our  minds  divested  of  those 
painful  emotions  while  the  period  of  proba- 
tion is  lengthened  out.  Oh  !  the  sadness  that 
would  clothe  my  spirit,  should  I,  in  the  near 
approach  to  the  eternal  world,  have  deferred 
to  make  an  effort  for  reconciliation  with  one, 
whom  I  am  sensible  has  been,  and  is  desirous 
of  reconciliation  with  me  !  Who  that  endea- 
vours to  love  the  Lord  their  God  with  all 
their  heart,  mind,  soul,  and  strength,  and 
their  neighbours  generally  as  fliemsehes, 
would  not  dread,  as  a  very  appalling  circum- 
stance, that  the  case  referred  to  should  apply 
to  them  at  so  solemn  a  moment. 

ClIAIilTY. 

Anecdote  of  a  Nut. — In  Waterton's  E.s- 
says,  there  is  a  remarkable  statement  of  a  nut 
deposited  for  winter  by  some  nut-eating  ani- 
mal under  an  old  mill-stone  which  lay  in  a 
field,  springing  up  through  the  central  aper- 
ture. He  says,  "  In  order,  however,  that  the 
plant  might  have  a  fair  chance  of  success,  I 
directed  that  it  should  be  defended  from  acci- 
dent and  harm  by  means  of  a  wooden  paling. 
Year  after  year  it  increased  in  size  and  beau- 
ty ;  and  when  its  expansion  had  entirely  filled 
tiie  hole  it!   the  centre  of  the    mill-stone,  it 
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gradually  began  to  raise  up  the  mili-stone  it- 
self from  the  seat  of  its  long  repose.  This 
huge  mass  of  stone  is  now  eight  inches  above 
the  ground,  and  is  entirely  supported  by  the 
stem  of  the  nut  tree,  which  has  risen  lo  the 
height  of  twenty-five  feet,  and  bears  excellent 
fruit." 

For"  The  Friend." 

To  a  Friend  who  complains  that  she  "  has 
nothing  to  do." 

Immortal  soul,  awake, — at  length 

Gird  on  the  armour  of  thy  sCrength, 

Say  to  thy  fettered  spirit,  be 

Now  by  the  Gospel's  truth  made  free  ; 

Say  to  thy  mind,  diseased,  oppressed, 

Rise,  enter  on  the  promised  rest ; 

Bid  yon  sad  mourner  dry  the  tears 

Thai  course  Ijer  cheek  ;  go,  sootlie  the  fears 

Of  lliat  poor,  trail,  repenting  cinld  ; 

Go,  and  witii  spirit  firm,  yet  mild, 

Aid  her  to  find  the  **  nurrow  way," 

'1  hat  leads  lo  Heaven's  eternal  day. 

D. 


Henry  Johnson. — Died,  at  the  Cataraugus 
Indian  Village,  on  the  15th  instant,  Henry 
Johnson,  aged  about  75  years. 

He  was  born  in  the  Susquehanna  country, 
Pennsylvania  ;  and  when  a  lad  five  or  six  years 
old,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  party  of  Del- 
aware Indians.  This  was  in  the  early  part  of 
the  American  Revolution.  The  Indians  car- 
ried him  to  Fort  Niagara,  where  he  was  kept 
for  some  time.  He  was  thence  taken  to  Ca- 
nada, and  lived  with  different  tribes  of  Indi- 
ans, until  he  arrived  at  manhood. 

About  the  year  1790  he  returned  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Niagara — was  present  at 
several  large  Councils  and  Treaties  held  with 
the  Indians  at  Buffalo  Creek.  About  the  year 
1800  he  married  a  Delaware  squaw,  and  went 
to  live  on  the  Cataraugus  reservation,  where 
he  remained  until  his  death. 

Hank  (that  was  his  common  name)  was 
thoroughly  Indian  in  all  his  notions  and  hab- 
its. He  attached  himself  to  what  is  called 
the  Pagan  party,  and  has  always  been  oppos- 
ed to  the  Indians  selling  any  part  of  their 
lands,  or  einigrating  west — and  was  very  trou- 
blesome to  the  Ogden  company,  in  their  late 
treaties  and  councils  with  the  Indians. 

He  understood  and  could  speak  both  the 
Indian  and  English  languages  well — has  been 
to  Washington  and  Alhany  several  times  as 
Indian  interpreter  in  the  employ  of  govern- 
ment. He  has  always  drawn  his  share  of  an- 
nuity money  the  same  as  the  Indians. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Johnson,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  who  had 
heard  something  of  Hank's  history,  came  to 
sue  him,  and  from  all  the  circumstances,  he 
believed  him  to  be  his  brother.  So  confident 
was  he  of  this,  that  he  offered  to  share  with 
him  the  patrimony  of  his  father,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  him,  if  he  would  return  with  him  to 
Pennsylvania;  but  he  could  not  prevail  on 
him  to  leave  the  Indians. 

The  strong  circumstance  that  ihny  were 
brothers  is,  that  they  both  recollected  well, 
that  thoy  were  in  their  father's  barn  gelling 
eggs,  when  the  Indians  caino  upon  ihem  ;  the 
eldest  brother  effected  his  escape. — Fredonia 
Censor. 


"  The  uain  mind  does  not  more  naturally 
love  company,  than  the  divine  mind  doth  fre- 
quent retirement.  Such  persons  have  work 
to  do,  and  '  meat  to  eat  the  world  knows  not 
of.'  Their  pleasures  are  secret,  and  their 
chief  delishl  is  between  God  and  themselves." 


Talking. — 'Tis  a  sign  of  great  vanity  ra- 
ther than  good  sense,  to  be  fond  of  talking 
much ;  the  more  ingenious  hear,  and  give 
fools  leave  to  prattle.  People  of  little  brains 
have  naturally  a  great  deal  of  tongue. 


I  loathe  such  creamy  smoothness, 
The  groundwork  is  deceit. 

Cotuper. 
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FIRST  MONTH,  11,  1845. 


We  have  received  the  Report  of  the  New 
York  Coloured  Orphans'  Asylum, — and  intend 
giving  it  early  attention. 

LEWIS'S    TRIGONOMETRY. 

The  following  notice  of  our  friend  Enoch 
Lewis's  Trigonometry,  has  been  prepared  for 
our  columns  by  one  conversant  with  the  sub- 
ject. 

A  Treatise  on  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigo- 
nometry ;  including  the  Construction  of 
the  Auxiliary  Tables  ;  a  concise  tract  on 
the  Conic  Sections  and  the  princi/iles  of 
Spherical  Projection.     By  Enoch  Lewis. 

This  valuable  work  supplies  a  vacuum 
which  has  long  been  known  to  exist  in  the  list 
of  mathematical  works,  suited  to  the  more  ad- 
vanced students  in  our  colleges  and  semina- 
ries. 

After  the  pupil  has  made  himself  master  of 
the  first  six  and  the  eleventh  books  of  Euclid, 
and  of  Algebra,  so  far  as  to  include  Quadratic 
Equations,  he  is  prepared  to  study  this  tract. 
It  embodies  in  the  small  space  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  pages,  all  the  information 
necessary  for  him  to  acquire  prior  to  com- 
mencing Astronomy  and  Navigation. 

In  the  introductory  chapter,  the  Principles 
of  the  Differential  Calculus  relating  to  diffe- 
rentials of  the  first  order,  are  explained  in  a 
very  concise  and  satisfactory  manner.  These 
differentials  are  applied  to  the  demonstration 
of  the  Binomial  Theorem,  to  the  investigation 
of  formuhe  for  the  construction  of  logarithms, 
and,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  work,  to  the 
coinputation  of  the  length  of  an  arc  in  terms 
of  its  tangent,  in  a  nxide  both  novel  and  inge- 
nious. The  relations  of  the  parts  of  a  plane 
triangle  to  each  other,  have  been  geometri- 
cally demonstrated,  and  the  analytical  method 
applied  only  to  the  more  intricate  investiga- 
tions. The  examples  with  which  the  Plane 
Trigonometry  closes,  are  well  calculated  lo 
familiarize  the  pupil  with  Trigonometrical 
calculations,  and  have  been  judiciously  se- 
lected. 


The  part  of  the  work  which  treats  on  Sphe- 
rical Projection,  particularly  deserves  atten- 
tion. The  want  of  a  good  treatise  on  this 
branch,  together  with  the  supposed  inherent 
difficulties  of  the  subject,  has  led  to  its  entire 
exclusion  from  many  of  our  schools.  In  the 
work  before  us,  many  of  the  demonstrations 
are  new  ;  and  the  whole  matter  has  been  so 
clearly  explained,  as  to  place  it  quite  within 
the  comprehension  of  ordinary  capacities. 

It  should  be  added,  in  justice  to  the  publish- 
er, that  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work 
is  highly  creditable.  The  insertion  of  the 
cuts  in  the  pages  adjoining  the  texts  which 
refer  to  them,  is  certainly  preferable  to  putting 
ihein  together  in  plates  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

'I'he  work  is  for  sale  by  the  publisher,  H. 
Orr,  Chesnut  street,  by  Uriah  Hunt,  Market 
street,  and  by  George  W.  Taylor,  at  the  of- 
fice of"  The  Friend." 

AGENCY. 

John  S.  Harned,  P.  M.,  Canton,  Washing- 
ton county,  Indiana,  is  appointed  agent  in- 
stead of  William  Hobbs,  removed  from  that 
place. 

FRIENDS'    ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — John  G.  Hos- 
kins,  No.  60  Franklin  street,  and  No.  50 
North  Fourth  street,  up  stairs;  Isaiah  Hack- 
er, No.  11*2  south  Third  street,  and  No.  32 
Chestnut  street;  Samuel  Bettle,  jr.,  No.  73 
N.  Tenth  st.  ;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  95  S.  Eighth 
street,  and  No.  56  Chestnut  street ;  Benjamin 
H.  Warder,  No.  179  Vine  Street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — 
William  Hilles,  Frankford  ;  Joel  Woolman, 
near  Frankford ;  John  Elliott,  No.  242  Race 
street. 

Superintendents. — Philip  Garrett  and  Su- 
san Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  201  Arch  street. 

Resident  Physician. — Dr.  Joshua  H. 
Worthington. 

Maiiried,  at  Springfield,  Delaware  county,  Pa.,  on 
the  7th  of  Eleventh  month,  184J,  Wu.uam  Mickle,  of 
Woodbury,  N.  J.,  to  Mary,  dauglitcr  of  Joseph  and 
Grace  Evans. 


DiKn,  al  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  the  57ll)  of  Eighth  mo., 
18J4,  in  thc23nd  year  of  his  age,  Joseph  Ricks,  son  of 
Alfred  and  Mary  A.  Ricks,  of  Southampton  county,  Va. 
lie  was  on  his  way  from  Iowa  t  ity  lo  Opelousas,  La., 
when  congestive  fever  attacked  liini  while  de^;cending 
the  Mississippi  river,  and  compelled  him  to  stop  at  the 
place  of  his  death.  lie  was  raised  and  educated  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  though  in  pur. 
suit  of  his  vocation  he  removed  to  a  great  distance  from 
any  sctllenient  of  its  members,  yet  he  maintained  their 
principles  to  the  liist.and  in  the  hour  of  need  was  found 
leaning  for  support  on  the  liiiths  believed  in  by  them. 
During  liis  illness  he  would  at  times  desire  his  atten- 
dants to  leave  his  room,  that  ho  might  "  comninne  wilh 
his  own  heart  and  be  still."  His  friends  and  relalivea 
will  be  in  some  measure  consoled  tn  know,  that  all  was 
done  for  his  relief  that  the  best  medical  aid  and  atten- 
tion could  bestow.  His  bocTy  was  interred  at  Plaque- 
mine,  La. 
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From  the  AlhenEeuui. 

CANTON  RIVER,  OR  RIVER  TIGRIS. 

The  Tigris  or  Canton  river,  is  certainly  one 
of  tlie  most  imposing  and  striking  objects 
which  the  traveller  meets  with  in  this  cele- 
brated country.  The  sea,  near  its  mouth,  is 
studded  all  over  with  numerous  islands,  of 
which  a  good  view  is  obtained  in  going  over 
from  Hong  Kong  to  Macao  ;  and  in  sailing 
from  either  of  these  places  to  Canton,  we  pass 
a  succession  of  them,  most  of  which  are  moun- 
tainous, having  huge  masses  of  rock  and  yel- 
low gravelly  clay  protruding  here  and  there 
all  over  the  surface,  and  but  thinly  covered 
with  vegetation  of  any  kind. 

Sometimes,  however,  in  our  progress  we 
have  views  of  beautiful  bays  with  a  few  acres 
of  level  land  near  the  shore,  in  the  midst  of 
which  there  are  some  pretty  houses  or  huts, 
surrounded  with  a  few  trees  and  shrubs.  In 
sailing  through  amongst  these  islands  one  is 
apt  to  tliink  that  in  the  retirement  of  such 
dwellings,  far  removed  from  the  vicious  world, 
and  the  "  busy  hum  of  men,"  the  inhabitants 
must  indeed  be  happy  and  innocent,  havin" 
their  few  wants  abundantly  supplied  by  the 
rice  which  grows  luxuriantly  around  their 
dwellings,  and  by  the  never  failing  supply  of 
excellent  fish,  which  are  easily  caught  in  the 
sea.  But  these  dreams  of  happiness  and  in- 
nocence are  soon  dispelled — these  quiet  villa- 
ges abound  with  pirates,  who  frequently  com- 
mit acts  of  the  most  cold-blooded  cruelty,  and 
render  the  passages  between  Hong  Kong, 
Canton,  and  Macao,  unplea^^ant  and  dangerous. 
Lorchas  having  a  valuable  cargo  on  board, 
are  frequently  attacked,  and  the  crew  and 
passengers  murdered  for  the  sake  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  vessel,  which  is  generally  ran- 
sacked, and  afterwards  burned  or  destroyed. 
A  short  time  since,  a  most  alTecling  case  of 
this  kind  happened,  in  which  an  English  med- 
ical gentleman  was  one  of  the  victims.  He 
had  taken  a  passage  for  Macao  from  Hon" 
Kong,  on  his  way  to  England,  from  which  he 
had  been  absent  from  his  wife  and  family  for 
several  years,  and  was  barbarously  murdered 
near  some  of  the  islands  on  the  passage. 
A  few  hours'  sail  with  a  fair  wind  and  tide, 


brought  me  in  sight  of  the  celebrated  Bocca 
Tigris,  the  entrance  to  the  Canton  river. 
The  forts,  which  were  destroyed  during  thfe 
war,  are  now  rebuilt  on  a  more  extensive 
scale,  and  if  maimed  with  English  soldiers,  no 
fiect  in  the  world  would  pass  them  without  be- 
ing blown  to  pieces.  I  fancy,  however,  that 
the  Chinese,  although  they  have  had  a  lesson 
in  the  art  of  war  by  which  they  will  be  more 
diflicult  to  conquer  again,  would  still,  with  all 
their  forts,  afford  but  a  feeble  resistance 
against  the  military  and  naval  tactics  of  the 
English  or  other  civilized  nations  of  the  west. 

Inside  of  the  Bogue,  the  river  widens  very 
much,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  an  in- 
land sea;  the  view  is  now  beautiful  and  high- 
ly [licturesqne,  the  flat  cultivated  land  near 
the  shores  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
barren  hills  on  the  outside  of  the  forts;  the 
hills  in  the  distance  appear  to  encircle  the 
extensive  plain,  and  although,  like  the  others 
just  noticed,  particularly  barren,  yet  make  a 
tine  back-ground  to  the  picture.  A  few  miles 
further  up  the  river,  the  shipping  in  Blenheim 
and  Whanipoa  reaches  come  into  view  ;  the 
celebrated  VVhampoa  Pagoda,  and  several  oth- 
ers of  less  note,  besides  numerous  other  tow- 
ers and  joss-houses,  all  remind  the  traveller 
that  he  is  now  approaching  the  far-famed  city 
of  Canton,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  impor- 
tant cities  in  the  celestial  empire.  The  noble 
river,  by  its  numerous  ramifications,  now 
forms  many  islands, — on  one  of  which  the 
small  town  or  village  of  Whampoa  is  built, 
but  the  truant  streams  return  again  to  the 
parent,  and  flow  together  into  the  sea  at  the 
Bogue. 

Large  quantities  of  rice  are  grown,  both  on 
the  islands  formed  by  the  river,  and  on  the 
flats  on  the  main  land  ;  the  tide  is  kept  out  by 
embankments,  where  of  course  the  ground 
can  be  overflowed  at  will.  These  embank- 
ments are  not  allowed  to  be  idle,  but  are  made 
to  produce  crops  of  plantains,  as  well  as  to 
preserve  the  cround  from  the  inundations  of 
the  fide.  When  the  land  is  too  high  to  be 
overflowed  by  the  tide,  the  water-wheel  is 
brought  into  play,  and  it  is  perfectly  astonish- 
ing how  much  water  can  be  raised  by  this 
simple  contrivance  in  a  very  short  space  ol 
time. 

Sugar-cane  is  also  grown  rather  extensive- 
ly near  Whampoa,  and  is  an  article  in  great 
demand  amongst  the  Chinese  in  a  raw  stale. 
It  is  manufactured  into  sugar  candy  and  brown 
sugar;  many  kinds  of  the  latter  being  parti- 
cularly fine,  though  not  much  used  by  the  fo- 
reigners who  reside  in  the  country  ;  they  gen- 
erally prefer  the  candy  reduced  to  powder,  in 
which  state  it  is  very  fine  and  while.  I  have 
not  met  in  any  part  of  the  country  with  our 
loaf  sugar,  and  I  suppose  it  Is  not  made. 


A  great  number  of  the  common  fruit  trees 
of  the  country,  are  also  growing  all  over  the 
plains  and  near  the  side  of  the  river.  The 
Mango,  Guava,  Wampee,  (Cookia  punctata,) 
Leechee,  Longan,  Oranges,  and  Pumelows, 
are  the  principal  kinds.  Besides  these,  there 
are  the  Cypress,  Thuja,  Banyan,  and  other 
kinds  of  fig-trees,  and  a  species  of  pine,  called 
by  the  Chinese  the  water  pine,  from  its  grow- 
ing always  by  the  sides  of  the  rivers  and  ca- 
nals. The  bamboo  and  a  kind  of  weeping 
willow,  verv  much  like  our  own,  are  also  fre- 
quently met  with.  The  name  which  the  Chi- 
nese give  to  the  latter,  is  the  "  sighing"  wil- 
low, coinciding  rather  curiously  with  our  own 
term  of  weeping,  and  when  taken  in  connex- 
ion with  the  historical  fact  of  the  Jews  weep- 
ing  by  the  streams  of  Babylon,  and  hanging 
ihcir  harps  upon  the  willow  tree,  shows  that 
this  tree  is  regarded  as  the  emblem  of  sorrow, 
as  universally  as  the  dark  and  scmibre  pine 
and  Cyprus  are  considered  in  all  countries  fit 
companions  to  the  cemetery  and  churchyard. 

Large  quantities  of  the  water  lily,  or  lotus, 
are  grown,  both  below  and  above  the  city, 
near  the  sides  of  the  river,  and  embanked  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  rice  fields.  This  is 
cultivated  both  as  an  ornamental  plant,  and 
for  the  root,  which  is  brought  in  large  quan- 
tities to  the  markets,  and  of  which  the  Chi- 
nese are  remarkably  fond.  In  the  summer 
and  autumn  months,  when  in  flower,  these 
fields  have  a  gay  and  striking  appearance — 
but  at  other  seasons,  when  the  leaves  and 
flowers  have  decayed,  the  water  has  a  stag- 
nant and  dirty  appearance,  not  at  all  orna- 
mental to  the  houses  round  which  the  lotus 
grows. 

BOATS  ON  THE  CANTON  BIVER,  ETC. 

One  of  the  most  striking  sights  which  meet 
the  eye  on  the  Canton  river,  is  the  immense 
number  of  boats  which  are  moored  all  along 
the  shore,  near  the  foreign  factory.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  from 
the  splendid  flower-boat,  as  it  is  called,  down 
to  the  small  barbei's  scull,  forming  a  large 
floating  city,  peopled  with  an  immense  num- 
ber of  human  beings.  In  sailing  up  the  river, 
you  may  see  a  very  small  boat,  perhaps  the 
smallest  you  ever  witnessed,  exposed  on  the 
water,  being  nothing  more  than  a  few  planks 
scooped  out  and  fastened  together.  This  is 
the  barber's  boat,  who  is  goiiig  about,  or  ra- 
ther swimming  about,  following  his  daily  avo- 
cation of  shaving  the  heads  and  tickling  the 
ears  and  eyes  of  the  Chinamen  ;  by-the-bye, 
this  same  barber  has  much  to  answer  for,  for 
his  practice  has  a  most  prejudicial  effect  upon 
the  eyes  and  cars  of  his  countrymen.  He, 
however,  works  his  little  boat  with  great  dex- 
terity, and  with   his  scull  manages  to  propel 
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himself  with  ease  and  swiftness  through  tiie 
floating  city  of  boats,  larger  and  more  power- 
ful than  his  own.  Then  you  see  boats  of  va- 
rious sizes,  such  as  those  at  INlacao  and  Hong 
KonT,  covered  over,  divided  into  three  com- 
partments, and  kept  remarliably  clean  and 
neat.  Tliese  are  hired  by  either  natives  or 
foreigners  for  going  out  to  the  large  junks  or 
other  vessels  moored  out  in  the  river,  or  for 
short  excursions  to  the  island  of  Honan,  the 
Fa  Te  gardens,  or  sucli  places.  The  centre 
division  forms  a  very  neat  little  room,  having 
windows  in  the  sides,  ornamented  with  pic- 
tures and  flowers  of  various  kinds.  The  com- 
partment at  the  bow  is  occupied  by  the  row- 
ers, and  that  at  the  stern  is  used  for  prepar- 
ing the  food  of  the  family  to  whom  the  boat 
belongs. 

The  boats  belonging  to  the  Hong  merchants 
and  the  large  flower-boats  are  very  splendid 
ones,  arranged  in  compartments  like  the  oth- 
ers, but  built  in  a  more  superb  and  costly  man- 
ner. The  English  reader  must  imagine  a 
wooden  house  raised  upon  the  floor  of  the 
boat,  having  the  entrance  near  the  bows; 
room  being  left  there  for  the  boatmen  to  stand 
and  row.  This  entrance  being  the  front,  is 
carved  in  a  most  superb  style,  forming  a  pre- 
lude to  what  may  be  seen  within.  Here  nu- 
merous lanterns  hang  from  the  roof;  looking- 
glasses,  pictures,  and  poetry  adorn  the  sides 
of  these  splendid  showy  cabins,  and  all  the 
peculiarities  of  this  peculiar  people  are  ex- 
posed to  our  view  in  these  their  floating  pal- 
aces. 

Then  there  are  the  Chop  boats,  which  are 
used  by  the  merchants  for  conveying  goods  to 
the  vessels  at  Whampoa,  passage-boats  to 
Hong  Kong  and  Macao,  and  various  parts  of 
the  country.  The  Mandarin  boats,  with  their 
numerous  oars,  have  a  strange  appearance  as 
they  pull  up  and  down  the  river.  I  have  seen 
a  single  boat  of  this  kind  with  forty  oars  on 
one  side,  eighty  in  all  ;  and  the  large  un- 
wieldy junks  for  going  out  to  sea.  There  are 
various  modifications  of  all  these  kinds  of 
boats,  fitted  each  for  the  particular  purpose 
for  which  it  is  designed.  At  festival  times, 
the  river  has  a  gay  and  striking  appearance, 
particularly  at  night,  when  the  lanterns  are 
lighted,  and  boats  gaily  decorated  with  them 
move  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  factory. 
The  effect  produced  upon  a  stranger  at  these 
times  by  tiie  wild  and  plaintive  strains  of  Chi- 
nese music,  the  noisy  gong,  the  close  and  sul- 
try air,  the  strange  people,  full  of  ])eculiari- 
ties  and  conceit,  is  such  as  he  never  forgets, 
and  leaves  a  kind  of  mixed  impression  of  plea- 
sure, pity,  admiration,  and  contempt  upon  his 
mind.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  large 
floating  city,  the  greatest  regularity  prevails  ; 
the  large  boats  are  arranged  in  rows,  forming 
streets,  through  which  the  small  craft  pass 
and  repass,  like  coaches  and  other  vehicles 
in  a  large  town.  The  families  who  live  in 
this  inanner  seem  to  have  a  great  partiality 
for  flowers,  which  they  keep  in  pots,  either 
upon  the  high  stern  of  Iheir  boats,  or  in  their 
little  parlours.  The  Chinese  arbor  vita",  Gar- 
dcnkix,  Ctjcas  revoliila,  cockscombs,  and 
oranges,  seem  to  he  the  greatest  favourites 
with  them.     A  joss-house — small,  indeed,  in 
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many  cases,  but  yet  an  altar — is  indispensa- 
ble to  ail  these  floating  houses.  Here  the 
joss-slick  and  the  oil  are  daily  burned,  and 
form  the  incense  which  these  poor  people  of- 
fer to  their  imaginary  daily. 

Whole  streets  of  wooden  houses  are  also 
built  upon  the  sides  of  the  river  and  the  nu- 
merous canals  in  the  suburbs  of  Canton,  upon 
stakes  which  are  driven  firmly  into  the  mud. 
These  dwellings  resemble  the  travelling  shows 
which  one  often  sees  in  the  market  towns  of 
England  ;  suppose  that  instead  of  the  wheels 
Nyhich  these  vehicles  generally  have,  ihey 
were  supported  upon  |>osts  over  water,  and 
crowded  together  in  hundreds  and  thousands, 
forming  crooked  and  irregular  streets,  then 
you  have  a  good  idea  of  the  dwelling-houses 
of  the  Chinese  on  the  Canton  river.  Thou- 
sands of  the  inhabitants  live  and  enjoy  health 
and  happiness  in  such  places,  which,  accord- 
ing to  our  ideas,  would  soon  be  graves  for 
Europeans — such  is  the  difference  of  consti- 
tution. 

I  was  much  surprised  at  the  old  women 
and  young  children  bathing  in  the  river, 
which  indeed  looked  like  their  natural  ele- 
ment ;  and  they  seemed  quite  as  much  at 
home  there  as  the  fishes  which  swim  in  the 
same  water.  The  Chinese  boat  population 
are  famous  for  their  prowess  in  and  under  the 
water.  At  Hong  Kong  a  few  days  ago,  when 
some  officers  went  out  to  the  harbour  to  take 
some  Chinese  thieves,  the  Chinamen  all  jump- 
ed overboard,  and  dived  out  of  sight  and  es- 
caped. 

THE    MAGNETIC    TELEGRAPH. 

ITS  CONTEMPLATED    EXTENSION ITS  NATION- 
AL IJirORTANCE. 

The  contemplated  extension  of  the  Magne- 
tic Telegraph  by  private  enterprize,  from 
New  York  to  Boston,  may  be  hailed  as  a 
Stride  in  the  march  of  intelligence  of  no  ordi- 
nary importance.  It  is  one  of  those  triumphs 
of  the  arts  of  peace  that  knit  our  people  in 
closer  relations  of  union  and  brotherhood. 
The  Magnetic  Telegraph  annihilates  distance. 
So  complete  is  this  annihilation,  that  the  news- 
papers at  Baltimore  have  made  arrangements 
to  report  the  proceedings  of  Congress  by  te- 
legraph, so  as  to  have  the  intelligence  from 
the  capital  (40  miles  distant)  as  soon  even  as 
the  Washington  papers.  A  like  effect  will 
happen  when  the  line  is  established  between 
New  York  and  Boston.  The  news  from  Eu- 
rope brought  by  the  Boston  packet  will  be 
known  in  New  York  (220  miles  distant)  as 
soon  as  it  is  in  Boston.  And  so  likewise  when 
the  line  is  completed  between  Albany  and 
BulTalo,  which  we  understand  is  in  contem- 
plation. Will  not  the  telegraph  literally  ren- 
der our  people  one  family? — for  when  it  is 
fully  extended  throughout  the  Union,  our 
brethren  in  I^ouisiana  will  receive  intelligence 
from  their  brethren  in  New  York  and  Maine, 
almost  as  quick  as  if  they  were  sealed  around 
the  same  board — within  the  sound  of  each 
other's  voices.  Perhaps  it  is  not  figurative  to 
say  that  hundreds  of  miles  will  then  seem  no 
more  than  previously  as  maiiv  hundred  feet. 

All  know  the  wonderful  influence  rail-roads 


have  exercised  in  drawing  distant  parts  of  the 
country  together,  and  in  breaking  up  the  pre- 
judices and  asperities  of  sections.  Ulica  and 
Syracuse  now  almost  seem  a  part  of  Albany. 
A  few  years  since  they  were  afar  oflT.  The 
iron  horse  which  has  diminished  the  time  in 
travelling,  has  brought  about  this  revolution, 
but  still  more  remarkable  is  the  telegraph. 
Under  its  operation  New  Orleans  will  be  near- 
er io  New  York,  so  far  as  regards  the  trans- 
mission of  intelligence,  than  Albany  is  now. 

It  will  certainly  seem  odd,  but  such  will 
most  assuredly  be  the  case,  that  the  result  of 
tlie  election  in  New  Orleans  will  be  known  in 
New  York,  on  the  same  evening.  And  thus 
when  it  is  extended  to  all  our  principal  cities, 
the  presidential  election  will  be  known 
throughout  the  Union  on  the  rery  day  the 
votes  are  cast.  This  magical  transmission  of 
intelligence  would  relieve  the  anxieties,  the 
doubts  and  the  labours  of  thousands  who  now 
fritter  away  their  time  weeks  after  the  elec- 
tion, in  ascertaining  the  result  in  other  states. 
— Albany  Argus. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

"  Eighth  Amnial  Report  of  the  Association 

for   the   Benefit  of  Coloured    Orphans." 

New  York.     1644. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  this  interesting 
report,  from  which  we  learn,  that  since  the 
opening  of  the  Asylum,  201  children  have 
been  admitted.  At  the  date  of  last  report  73 
were  in  the  house,  and  P>1  have  been  since 
admitled,  making  124.  At  present  there  are 
106  ;  .5  have  been  indentured,  9  returned  to 
surviving  parents,  1  left  the  institution  with- 
out leave,  and  3  died — total,  124. 

We  extract  the  succeeding  interesting  pas- 
sages from  the  report. 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  the  managers  have  add- 
ed 51  children  to  their  number  of  pensioners 
since  the  presentation  of  their  last  report.  They 
are  happy  to  say,  notwithstanding  this  increase 
of  their  responsibilities,  that  through  the  lib- 
eralit}'  of  the  public  and  the  exercise  of  strict 
economy,  they  have  been  enabled  considerably 
to  reduce  the  debt  for  current  expenses,  with 
which  they  were  encumbered  at  the  close  of 
last  year.  They  have  also  completed  some  of 
the  internal  arrangements  of  the  house,  which 
were  unfinished  at  the  date  of  the  last  report. 
F"or  the  means  of  accomplishing  this  object, 
they  are  mainly  indebted  to  a  donation  of  500 
dollars,  made  by  one  of  the  friends  of  the  in- 
stitution for  the  especial  purpose.  The  grounds, 
which  have  also  been  regulated  and  brought 
under  cultivation,  now  give  a  more  agreeable 
aspect  to  the  exterior  of  the  building,  and  will 
afford  healthfid  and  interesting  employment  to 
some  of  the  children.  The  duties  of  Superin- 
tendent and  Matron  continue  to  be  satisfacto- 
rily discharged  by  Otho  and  Catharine  Shaw, 
who  manifest  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Institution,  which  has  merited  and  obtained 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  Managers. 

"  The  general  health  of  the  household  has 
been  good,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Board  are 
ronewediv  due  to  Dr.  .Tames  D.  Filch  and 
Dr.  .).  .'Vl'Cune  Smith,  for  their  professional 
services ;  also  to  Dr.  Benedict,  who,  residing, 
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in  the  neiglibniirhood,  has  frequently  officiated 
in  cases  ol' sudden  indisposition.  The  deaths 
wiiich  have  occurred  have  been  from  con- 
sumptive disease.  One  was  in  the  case  of  a 
little  boy,  brought  from  tiie  Alms-iiouse  when 
about  four  years  of  age.  Both  his  parents 
were  dead,  and  no  knowledge  was  ever  ob- 
tained of  his  having  any  relatives  or  friends. 
It  is  well  remembered,  that  almost  the  first 
words  that  were  heard  from  his  infiint  lips, 
were  profane.  This  evil  habit,  the  result  of 
early  associations,  was  entirely  eradicated, 
and  he  proved  to  be  a  well-disposed  and  pro- 
mising child.  His  penmanship  was  beautiful  ; 
and  he  evinced  an  aptitude  for  imitating  sur- 
roundmg  objects,  on  paper  or  on  his  slate, 
which  is  rarely  remarked  in  children  of  his 
age."  "  He  was  patient  and  submissive  during 
his  last  illness,  but  not  communicative.  He 
did,  however,  speak  of  his  own  death,  and  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  and  desire  to  depart  : 
and  surely  that  Divine  Teacher,  who  had  thus 
enabled  a  feeble  child  to  look  calndy  forward 
to  the  great  change  which  was  at  hand,  had 
prepared  him  by  the  S|iirit  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  He  died  at  the  age  of  ten 
years. 

"The  death  of  a  little  girl,  which  did  not, 
however,  actually  occur  at  the  Asylum,  de- 
serves also  to  be  mentioned,  because  it  is  be- 
lieved to  furnish  an  illustration  of  the  effects 
of  the  instruction  imparted  while  there.  She 
was  placed  in  the  Institution  by  her  father, 
when  between  five  and  six  years  of  age,  and 
gave  painful  evidences  at  that  time  of  having 
been  exposed  to  the  contaminations  of  vice. 
There  was  a  very  decided  improvement,  both 
moral  and  intellectual,  during  her  residence 
of  four  years  at  the  Asylum.  Her  health 
having  become  delicate,  her  father  was  desir- 
ous of  removing  her,  and  the  Managers  hav- 
ing ascertained  that  he  had  provided  her  a 
comfortable  home  with  a  kind  and  respecta- 
ble coloured  woman,  reluctantly  consented. 
After  her  removal,  she  declined  rapidly.  She 
talked  little,  but  seemed  thoughtful,  and  said 
several  times  that  she  should  die  soon.  The 
seeds  of  the  great  and  solemn  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  early  implanted,  were  no  doubt  ripen- 
ing for  the  heavenly  harvest.  One  morning, 
at  an  early  hour,  she  sent  for  her  kind  nurse, 
and  said  to  her,  in  her  own  childish  way, 
'  The  bad  man  has  no  more  power  over  me 
now.  I  have  been  a  very  naughty  child,  but 
the  kind  Saviour  loves  me,  and  God,  for  his 
sake,  has  forgiven  my  sins.  I  shall  die  very 
soon,  and  be  put  in  I  lie  cold  ground,  but  I  am 
not  afraid  to  die,  for  I  know  that  God  will 
take  me  to  heaven.'  A  few  days  afterwards, 
immediately  on  waking,  she  asked  for  her  fa- 
ther and  sister.  When  they  came,  she  looked 
sweetly  in  her  father's  face,  and  said,  '  Father, 
I  want  you  to  pray.  I  am  going  to  die  very 
soon  ;  but  I  am  not  afraid  to  die,  for  God  has 
pardoned  my  sins,  and  I  know  that  he  will 
take  me  to  heaven.  I  want  to  see  you  and 
H —  there,  and  I  know  you  cannot  go  there 
if  you  do  not  pray.'  She  continued  in  a  tran- 
quil state  of  mind  until  the  following  day,  and 
just  as  the  evening  closed,  gently  fell  asleep 
in  Jesus,  leaving  another  simple  but  sure  tes- 
timony to  the  delightful  declaration  of  Scrip- 


ture, '  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  suck- 
lings hast  thou  perfected  praise.' 

"  The  Board  would  gratefully  acknowledge 
the  countenance  and  aid,  which  they  have  re- 
ceived during  the  year,  from  the  authorities 
of  the  city.  The  institution  has  been  visited 
and  inspected  by  the  mayor  and  Common 
Council,  who  have  since  signified  their  appro- 
bation-by  a  grant  to  the  Institution  of  twenty 
additional  lots  of  ground,  adjoining  their  pre- 
mises. The  facilities  thus  alibrded  are  most 
acceptable  and  valuable.  The  grounds  will 
now  permit  the  keeping  of  two  or  three  cows, 
as  well  as  the  cultivation  of  a  vegetable  gar- 
den ;  and  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
the  establishment  will,  of  course,  be  much  en- 
hanced. The  Board  have  always  felt  that 
any  expenditure,  beyond  that  which  is  requir- 
ed by  the  real  wants  of  the  household,  would 
justly  expose  them  to  public  censure;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  leel  that  no  institution, 
in  vvhich  the  actual  necessities  of  the  inmates 
are  not  adequately  provided  for,  can  deserve 
the  approbation  of  the  public.  The  children 
in  the  Asylum  are  clothei^  economically,  but 
comfortably  and  neatly,  and  are  fed  with  plain, 
but  wholesome  and  nutritious  food.  It  is  be- 
lieved, from  estimates  that  have  been  made, 
that  the  cost  of  sustaining  them  may  be  very 
advantageously  compared  with  that  of  main- 
taining the  city  poor. 

"  Several  children  have  been  admitted  dur- 
ing the  year  under  circumstances  of  peculiar 
destitution  and  distress.  On  one  of  the  cold- 
est days  of  last  winter,  a  little  girl  between 
three  and  four  years  of  age,  was  seen  seated 
on  the  pavement  in  the  Bowery,  crying  pile- 
ously.  Her  mother,  who  was  found  to  be  in- 
sane, was  standing  not  far  distant,  with  an 
infant  in  her  arms.  One  of  the  Managers, 
who  was  passing,  urged  that  the  children 
should  be  taken  to  a  neighbouring  house,  and 
warmed.  An  opportunity  was  thus  atlbrded 
of  ascertaining  the  circumstances  of  their 
case.  The  mother,  who  seemed  to  be  a  de- 
cent woman,  had  arrived  that  morning  from 
the  country  with  her  children,  and  not  meet- 
ing her  husband,  as  she  had  expected,  had,  it 
is  supposed,  for  several  hours  traversed  the 
streets,  becoming  more  bewildered  and  excit- 
ed by  her  unsuccessful  efforts;  the  little  girl, 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  again  wept  bitterly 
with  cold  and  fatigue,  and  clung  to  her  pro- 
tectress, while  the  mother  proceeded  with  her 
infant,  without  giving  any  heed  to  the  child 
left  behind.  They  were  conveyed  to  the 
Alms  House,  where  the  father,  apparently  a 
worthy,  heart-broken  man,  traced  them,  and 
by  his  request,  the  little  girl  so  painfully  de- 
prived of  a  mother's  care,  was  placed  in  the 
Coloured  Orphan  Asylum.  She  is  now  one 
of  its  most  interesting  inmates,  and  the  mother 
continues  in  a  state  of  derangement. 

"  The  attention  of  another  Manager  was 
attracted  one  morning  last  summer  by  the  ne- 
glected and  disconsolate  appearance  of  a  little 
coloured  boy,  who  was  seated  on  a  large  pack- 
ing box  in  the  Bowery.  She  stopped  and 
asked  him  of  liis  home.  He  said  he  had  none. 
He  had  lived  with  his  aunt  ;  but  to  use  his 
own  expression,  'she  had  cleared  him  out.' 
The  little  fellow  had,  as  it  ap[)eared  on  inqui- 


ry, been  attracted  by  an  evening  procession, 
had  followed  it  till  he  became  weary,  and  then 
laid  himself  down  and  slept  until  the  morning. 
It  was  long  before  he  found  his  home,  and 
when  he  did,  his  aunt  drove  him  away,  and 
told  him  not  to  come  tliere  again.  He  was 
asked  where  he  slept  last  night?  'In  this 
box.'  AVhere  would  he  sleep  this  night!' 
'  He  would  sleep  there  again.'  '  Was  he  hun- 
gry ?'  Not  much  ;  a  woman  had  given  him 
something  to  eat.'  He  could  not  tell  the  re- 
sidence of  his  aunt,  and  nothing  further  has 
ever  been  learned  in  regard  to  her.  His  ap- 
pearance indicated  great  poverty.  He  has 
been  in  the  Asylum  ever  since,  a  happy  child, 
clothed,  fed  and  instructed,  and  giving  tiiir 
promise  of  future  usefulness.  Another  little 
girl,  between  tour  and  five  years  of  age,  was 
found  at  night  in  the  street,  and  taken  to  the 
Upper  Police  Oflice,  whence,  Ihiough  the  in- 
tervention of  a  benevolent  individual,  she  was 
sent  to  the  Asylum.  She  was  filthy  and  rag- 
ged, and  could  give  no  satisfactory  account  of 
her  friends  and  residence.  No  one  has  ever 
appeared  to  claim  her.  These  facts  tell  a  tale 
that  requires  no  comment. 

"  The  instruction  of  the  children  must  nc- 
cessaril}'  become  more  and  more  an  object  of 
solicitude  and  interest,  as  the  Institution  en- 
larges the  sphere  of  its  operations  and  influ- 
ence ;  and  the  importance  to  society  at  large, 
of  education  for  all  classes,  as  a  means  of  di- 
minishing pauperism  and  crime,  is  now  very 
generally  acknowledged.  The  Managers  do 
not  allow  children  to  be  indentured,  until  they 
can  read  and  write,  and  have  some  knowledge 
of  figures.  From  the  early  age  of  twelve 
years,  at  which  they  generally  leave  the  Asy- 
lum, they  cannot,  as  must  be  obvious,  have 
acquired  much  more  than  the  groundwork 
and  first  principles  of  general  knowledge.  But 
the  Managers  perseveringly  endeavour  to 
make  this  elementary  instruction  as  thorough 
as  possible.  The  number  of  scholars  in  school 
No.  1,  including  day  scholars,  is  49  ;  of  tlieso 
22  write  on  paper,  and  27  on  slates.  There 
are  44  who  are  cyphering  in  the  simple,  and 
5  in  the  compound  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  21 
who  are  learning  mental  arithmetic.  There 
are  17  who  study  geography,  10  history,  12 
definitions,  16  write  from  dictation,  and  12 
write  composition.  Many  of  them  spell  and 
read  with  great  accuracy  ;  and  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  most  of  the  children  admitted 
do  not  know  the  alphabet,  their  improvement 
cannot  but  be  considered  a  satisfactory  evi- 
dence  of  their  capacity,  as  well  as  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  instruction  received.  The  girls 
are  as  far  as  possible  taught  to  knit,  and  to 
make  and  mend  their  own  clothes.  The  num- 
ber of  children  in  the  primary  department  is 
70.  They  are  taught  spelling,  reading,  writ- 
ing  on  slates,  enumeration,  &c.  Each  depart- 
ment is  under  the  charge  of  a  female  teacher, 
both  of  whom,  as  the  Managers  have  pleasure 
in  saying,  have  approved  themselves  to  be 
competent  and  conscientious  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties.  There  is  also  in  each  depart- 
ment a  monitrcss,  educated  and  retained  in 
the  Asylum  for  this  especial  purpose.  The 
children  have  also  the  use  of  a  well-chosen 
library  of  776  volumes,  and  a  number  of  co- 
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pies  of  two  useful  periodicals  for  children,  are 
furnished  weekly." 

"The  rcliirious  instruction  of  the  children 
has  always  been  made  a  paramount  considera- 
tion ;  for  while  the  managers  vvciuld  neglect 
nothing  calculated  to  quahfy  them  for  practi- 
cal usefulness,  they  believe  that  no  idea  can 
exercise  so  powerful  an  influence  over  the 
heart  and  the  actions,  as  the  thought  of  an 
ever-present  God,  or  relieve  the  painful  sense 
of  responsibility  and  guilt  which  it  must  pro- 
duce, but  the  knowledge  of  the  only  channel 
of  his  mercy  in  Jesus  Christ. 

"Gratifying  intelligence  has  been  received 
during  the  year  from  most  of  the  children 
who  have  been  bound  out.  Several  boys 
were  indentured  last  spring  under  more  than 
usually  favourable  circumstances.  One  of 
them,  a  very  promising  lad,  has  been  to  the 
great  gratification  of  the  Managers,  placed  in 
a  Manual  Labour  School  in  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia." 

For  "The  Friend." 
WISDOM. 

*'  WisJom's  ways  aro  ways  of  jjlflasantness,  anil  all  hor  paths 

Where  lie  thy  paths,  oh,  Wisdom,  where 
Leads  the  straight  course  from  every  snare  ? 
How  shall  the  spirit,  bound  below, 
AUuring  pleasures  all  forego? 
How  shall  the  heart  by  passion  driven, 
With  earnest  faith  lay  hold  on  heaven  ? 
Unswerving  still  maintain  the  right, 
Guided  by  Virtue's  steady  light  ? 

Teach  me,  oh,  Holy  Spirit,  teach 
My  soul  that  glorious  height  to  reach, 
Above  the  templing  scenes  of  life, 
Debasing  cares  and  follies'  strife  ; 
Let  nie  with  stedfast  zeal  pursue 
What  conscience  prompts  me  here  to  do  ; 
And  fliU  with  high  and  pure  intent. 
Use  well  the  talent  God  has  lent ; 
Devout,  may  daily  prayer  ascend. 
And  holiest  thoughts  and  feelings  blend  ; 
IVIore  may  my  deeds  of  love  abound, 
More  may  I  render  good  around  : — 
But,  while  I  prune  and  trim  with  care 
My  neighbours'  vines,  may  I  beware 
Tlial  my  mind's  garden  may  be  free 
From  weeds  and  thorns'  deformity  ; 
Nor  while  for  o//ifrs'  good  I  crave, 
Forget  1  have  a  soul  to  save  I 

Wisdom,  may  I  thy  ways  pursue, 
And  keep  the  heavenly  goal  in  view  ; 
May  solid  joys  with  years  increase. 
And  the  Ijeart  rest  in  perfect  peace ! 

D.  L.  D. 

For  "The  Friend." 
BIBLE    ASSOCIATION. 

The  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  Ame- 
rica is  now  possessed  of  a  considerable  income, 
which  it  is  di.=posed  to  apply  to  the  gratuitous 
distribution  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  amongst 
Friends  and  professors,  who  are  not  provided, 
and  whose  means  are  too  limited  to  purchase 
them  ;  also  to  sell  them  at  low  prices  to  oth- 
ers. The  Corresponding  Committee  request 
that  the  Auxiliaries  will  furnish  an  accurate 
account  of  the  situation  of  Friends  w  ithin  their 
respective  limits,  in  relation  to  a  supply  of  the 
Scriptures — ^ stating  distinctly  the  number  of 
families  which  arc  destitute,  and  also  the  num- 
ber of  individuals  who  can  read,  who  do 
not  own  a  copy,  and  arc  not  able  to  purchase 


one.  The  Association  is  desirous  that  every 
member  of  our  Religious  Society,  of  suitable 
age  and  reflection,  may  have  free  access  to 
the  Scriptures,  and  be  encouraged  to  peruse 
them. 

It  is  contemplated  that  the  necessary  in- 
formation will  be  acquired,  and  the  distribu- 
tion eH'ected,  chiefly  by  Auxiliary  Associa- 
tions ;  and  it  is  very  desirable  that,  where 
such  associations  do  not  exist,  they  should  be 
established  at  an  early  period,  and  reported  to 
the  managers.  To  promote  this  object,  the 
rules  for  Auxiliaries  adopted  by  the  parent 
Association,  are  herewith  published. 

The  Corresponding  Committee  earnestly 
request  that  Auxiliaries  will  furnish  answers 
to  the  sutijoined  queries  at  an  early  period, 
and  forward  them,  addressed  to  George  W. 
Taylor,  agent,  so  that  they  may  be  received 
at  the  oflice,  No.  50  North  Fourth  street,  by 
the  first  day  of  the  Fourth  month  next. 

Thomas  KisinER,       }  Corresponding 
John  G.  Hoskiks,    \     Committee. 

Phila.,  First  month  7th,  1845. 

QUERIES. 

1.  What  number  of  families  or  individuals 
have  been  gratuitously  furnished  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures  by  the  Association  during 
the  past  year  ? 

2.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments 
have  been  sold  by  the  Association  within  the 
past  year? 

3.  How  many  members,  male  and  female, 
are  there  belonging  to  the  Association;  and 
what  number  of  families  of  Friends  reside 
witliin  its  limits  ? 

4.  Are  there  any  families  of  Friends  with- 
in your  limits  not  supplied  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures;  and  if  so,  how  many? 

5.  How  many  members  of  our  Society, 
capable  of  reading  the  Bible,  do  not  own  a 
copy  ? 

6.  How  many  Bibles  or  Testaments  may 
probably  be  disposed  of  by  sale  within  your 
limits  ? 

'  7.  Is  the  income  of  the  Auxiliary  suffi- 
cient to  supply  those  within  its  limits  who  are 
not  duly  furnished  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  ? 
8.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments 
would  it  be  necessary  for  the  Bible  Associa- 
tion to  furnish  gratuitously,  to  enable  the 
Auxiliary  to  supply  each  iamily,  and  each 
member  of  our  Religious  Society,  capable  of 
reading,  who  is  destitute  of  a  copy,  and  una- 
ble to  purchase  it  ? 

Rules  for  the  Government  of  AuxHia?-y  Asso- 
ciations. 

The  objects  and  constitution  of  the  Bible 
Association  of  Friends  in  America,  having  the 
apjirobation  of  this  meeting,  it  is  agreed,  that 
a  society  be  now  formed  under  the  following 

rules,   to   be  called    the   " Auxiliary 

Bible  Association  of  Friends,"  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  Friends  and  others,  in  this  vicin- 
ity, with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  encouraging 
the  frecpient  and  serious  perusal  of  them,  and 
promoting  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
their  invaluablo  contents;  also,  of  co-operat- 
ing will)  the  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in 


America,    in   furthering  their    imporlant  ob- 
jects in  other  places. 


1st.  Any  person  paying  to  the  Treasurer 
dollars  at  one  time,  or         dollars  annu- 
ally, and  being  a   member  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends,  shall  be  a  member  of  this 
Association. 

2(i.  Any  member  of  the  Bible  Association 
of  Friends  in  America,  residing  in  this  dis- 
trict, shall  be  considered  a  member  of  this 
Auxiliary  Association. 

3d.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall 
be  a  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  a  Committee 
of  Correspondence. 

4th.  The  Committee  of  Correspondence 
shall  consist  of  the  Secretar)',  Treasurer,  and 
members,  to  be  chosen  annually  :  they 
shall  have  the  power  of  filling  vacancies  in 
their  own  body,  and  shall  be  authorized  to  act 
on  behalf  of  the  Association,  during  its  recess  : 
they  shall  meet  monthly,  and  keep  fair  min- 
utes of  all  their  proceedings,  which,  with  the 
correspondence,  shall  be  laid  before  the  Asso- 
ciation at  its  Quarterly  Meetings.  mem- 
bers shall  form  a  quorum. 

5th.  The  Association  shall  meet  once  in 
three  months,  on  the  day  of 

At  the  first  Quarterly  IMeeting  in  each  year, 
a  statement  of  the  accounts,  and  of  the  num- 
ber of  Bibles  and  Testaments  distributed,  and 
on  hand,  shall  be  exhibited  ;  the  several  offi- 
cers appointed  ;  and  a  detailed  report  of  the 
proceedings  during  the  preceding  year,  be 
prepared  and  forwarded  lo  the  Secretary  of 
the  15ible  Association  of  P'riends  in  America  ; 
to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  which,  dele- 
gates may  be  appointed. 

6th.  The  amount  of  subscriptions  and  dona- 
tions to  this  Association,  after  deducting  the 
necessary  expenses,  shall  be  remitted  annually 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Bible  Association  of 
Friends  in  America,  in  consideration  of  the 
provision  made  in  the  tenth  article  of  its  con- 
stitution, viz.:  "The  full  amount  paid  by 
Auxiliary  Societies  to  the  Treasurer  of  this 
Association,  shall  be  returned  to  them,  if  de- 
manded within  the  current  year,  in  Bibles  or 
Testaments  at  the  lowest  prices,  subject  to 
the  regulations  which  may  be  eslalilished  by 
the  acting  committee  ;  but  all  sums  not  so  de- 
manded shall  remain  at  the  disposal  of  this 
Association,  to  aid  in  promoting  its  general 
objects." 

7th.  Every  subscriber  to  this  Association 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  return  of  one-half  of  the 
amount  of  his  life  or  annual  subscription,  in 
Bibles  or  Testaments  at  cost,  under  such  re- 
gulations as  may  be  hereafter  adopted. 

6th.  'J'he  members  of  the  Association  shall 
appoint  conmiillccs,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
solicit  subscriptiiins  in  their  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods, and  to  inquire  what  families,  indi- 
viduals or  schools,  are  in  want  of  Bibles  or 
Testaments,  and  make  report  thereof  to  the 
Association,  or  the  Committee  of  Correspon- 
dence, in  order  that  they  may  be  promptly 
supplied,  either  at  prime  cost  or  otherwise, 
according  to  circimislanccs. 

9th.  A  list  of  such  committees  shall  be 
kept  by  the  Secretary  ;  and  at  every  Quar- 
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terly  Meeting,  each  committee  shall  be  called 
upon  to  report  the  state  of  its  neighbourhood  ; 
the  amount  of  moneys  collected,  and  the  num- 
ber of  Bibles  and  Testaments  distributed  or 
required. 

lUth.  Any  member,  ceasing  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  shall 
cease  to  be  a  member  of  this  Association. 


THE    SHELTER. 

The  Ninth  Annval  Report  of  the  Association 
for  the  Care  of  Coloured  Orphans.  Adopt- 
ed First  month  'Srd,  1845. 

'  In  again  bringing  into  view  the  situation  of 
the  inmates  of  The  Shelter,  we  feel  that  we 
have  nothing  of  striking  interest  to  communi- 
cate to  our  friends  ;  yet  desire  gratelully  to 
commemorate  the  continued  care  of  Him,  who 
has  condescended  to  bless  the  peaceful  abode 
of  the  coloured  orphan,  and  enabled  us  to  per- 
sist in  our  elForts  "  to  deliver  the  t'atlierless," 
and  those  who  have  none  to  help  them.  And 
although  we  sometimes  go  on  our  way  under 
a  feelmg  of  discouragement,  because  we  have 
neither  storehouse  nor  barn,  yet  we  cannot 
refrain  from  endeavouring  to  gather  these  lit- 
tle ones,  trusting  that  "  He  who  suiFereth  not 
a  sparrow  to  fall  on  the  ground  without  his 
notice,"  will  supply  the  wants  of  this  little 
flock,  which  is  of  more  value  than  many  spar- 
rows. 

From  the  statement  of  the  account  of  our 
Treasurer,  it  will  appear  that  our  means  have 
been  insufficient  without  borrowing,  to  enable 
us  advantageously  to  carry  on  the  operations 
of  the  Institution,  which  has  naturally  had  a 
depressing  influence  ;  yet  this  very  eifect  has 
arisen  from  a  cause  calculated  to  afford  plea- 
sure, having  been  produced,  in  part,  trom  the 
character  of  The  Shelftr  becoming  better 
known  and  more  fully  appreciated,  by  those 
who  have  had  the  charge  of  children  suitable 
to  place  therein — a  greater  number  having 
been  admitted  the  last  year,  than  during  any 
similar  period.  Some  of  these  were  found  un- 
der peculiarly  touching  circuinstances,  literal- 
ly suffering  from  penury  and  neglect  ;  and 
others  exposed  to  the  baneful  influence  of  un- 
disguised wickedness.  An  instance  may  here 
be  mentioned,  to  exemplify  what  has  been  sta- 
ted, of  a  little  boy  taken  from  these  demorali- 
zing associations,  who  remained  a  short  time 
previous  to  his  admission  in  The  Shelter,  at  the 
house  of  the  iManager  who  had  been  instru- 
inental  in  rescuing  him.  The  child,  feeling 
sensible  of  the  happy  change  in  his  situation, 
evinced  his  gratitude,  by  a  desire  to  do  some- 
thing for  his  benefactress,  inquiring  eagerly 
if  there  was  anything  he  could  "  do  or  get  for 
her," — and  naming  an  article  he  thought  she 
might  need,  added,  "  he  could  soon  steal  her 
a  little!" 

Recently,  two  orphan  sisters  were  discover- 
ed, exposed  to  all  the  hardships  and  tempta- 
tions of  a  life  of  street-begging  ;  going  forth 
in  the  morning,  and  depositing  every  evening 
their  daily  collections  in  the  hands  of  the  per- 
son who  so  unfeelingly  sent  them  abroad  on 
this  degrading  avocation. 

In  the  cold  season  of  winter,  the  attention 


of  the  Committee  of  Admission  was  called  to 
the  situation  of  a  little  girl,  who  was  cast 
upon  the  world  in  a  stale  of  utter  destitution, 
having  been  found  by  a  humane  neighbour  in 
bed  with  the  remains  of  her  father,  who  died 
the  night  previous  of  a  lingering  consumption. 
On  inquiry,  it  was  ascertained  she  was  an 
older  sister  of  one  who  had  been  bequeathed 
to  us  several  years  ago,  by  her  mother,  on  her 
dying  bed.  The  education  of  the  child  last  ad- 
mitted having  been  entirely  neglected,  she  re- 
quired strict  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  her 
caretakers,  as  her  conversation  was  very  im- 
proper, and  even  profane  ;  but  by  the  judi- 
cious management  of  the  matron  and  teach- 
ers, she  was  gradually  brought  into  submis- 
sion to  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  house. 

The  Managers  in  having  had  it  in  their 
power,  through  the  liberality  of  their  friends, 
to  alleviate  the  suflerings  of  this  afflicted  and 
often  neglected  portion  of  the  human  family, 
acknowledge  their  wages  have  been  sure  ;  and 
it  is  cause  of  thankfulness,  thus  to  be  instru- 
mental in  removing  these  little  innocents  trom 
the  contagion  of  evil. 

The  reports  of  the  Superintending  Commit- 
tee for  each  month,  relative  to  the  domestic 
concerns  of  the  household,  and  the  progress  of 
the  pupils  in  learning,  have  been  satisfactory  ; 
proving  that  the  interest  and  care  of  the  ma- 
tron and  teachers,  are  unabated,  and  produc- 
tive of  good.  With  few  exceptions,  the  chil- 
dren have  enjoyed  an  unusual  share  of  health 
throughout  the  year.  (Jue  of  our  little  girls 
died  of  consumption,  on  the  28th  of  Sixth 
month  last,  without  much  apparent  suffering. 
Although  it  is  a  trial  to  lose  these  helpless 
ones,  for  whom  our  sympathies  have  been 
awakened,  yet  we  have  the  consolation  of  be- 
lieving, that  every  necessary  attention  is  be- 
stowed upon  them,  calculated  to  render  the 
closing  periods  of  their  lives  comfortable. 

The  continued  care  of  Dr.  Casper  Wistar, 
in  his  professional  capacity,  demands  our  ac- 
knowledgments ;  and  whilst  we  refrain  from 
much  expression  relative  to  his  benevolent 
exertions,  we  feel  and  properly  estimate  his 
skill  and  ability  in  administering  to  the  chil- 
dren who  claim  his  notice. 

We  record  with  feelings  of  sorrow,  the  re- 
moval by  death  of  two  valued  members  of  the 
Association  ;  one  of  whom  was  instrumental  in 
its  establishment  in  IS22.  But  whilst  we 
mourn  their  loss,  their  labours  are  a  sweet 
memorial  of  thein. 

The  Managers  feel  the  responsibility  attach- 
ed to  them  in  binding  the  children  for  a  term 
of  years,  and  endeavour  to  place  tliem  in  situ- 
ations favourable  to  the  growth  of  religicm  and 
morality,  where  their  minds  may  be  impress- 
ed with  the  necessity  of  conforming  to  habits 
of  industry,  in  order  that  they  may  not  only 
become  useful  members  of  the  families  in 
which  they  may  reside,  but  fitted  to  discharge 
the  future  duties  of  life  with  respectability  and 
comfort.  Several  of  the  girls  have  been  re- 
tained in  The  Shelter  until  their  eighteenth 
year,  with  a  view  of  relieving  the  Association 
from  employing  additional  assistance,  which 
would  otherwise  be  indispensable  ;  the  number 
thus  continued,  have  the  advanlai;e  of  becom- 
ing fully  acquainted  with  the  usual  routine  of 


house  work,  combined  with   the   privilcire   of 
ijnproving  themselves  in  scho(^l  learning. 

'I'lie  practice  of  taking  the  older  children  to 
meetings  fur  Divine  worship  on  First-day 
mornings,  is  adhered  to,  and  portions  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  are  daily  read  in  the  family 
and  school. 

The  scholars,  through  their  own  diligence, 
have  furnished  themselves  with  25  pifirs  of 
stockings  for  the  season,  beside  several  pairs 
of  mittens,  &c.,  and  finished  ;356  articles  of 
clothing  and  house  linen  during  the  year. 

Althuugh  we  may  not  always  be  favoured 
to  discover  good  resulting  from  our  lalxjurs, 
yet  it  has  been  a  renewed  source  of  encour- 
agement,  to  hear  that  more  than  an  ordinary 
number,  who  have  left  The  Shelter  this  year, 
have  conducted  themselves  agreeably  to  their 
employers.  A  little  lad  recently  writing  to 
his  Teacher,  for  whom  he  appears  to  retain 
a  strong  regard,  manifested  his  interest  in 
the  Institution  ;  his  obligations  for  the  in- 
struction received,  whilst  a  ineniLer  of  the  fa- 
mily ;  his  desire  to  visit  his  companions  and 
the  homo  of  his  infancy  ;  as  well  as  his  satis- 
faction with  his  present  condition,  &c.  This 
child  was  plucked  as  a  brand  from  the  burn 
ing,  through  the  energetic  exertions  of  a  be- 
nevolent individual,  who  found  him  under  the 
control  of  a  sweep-driver,  to  whom  he  had 
been  sold  by  his  relentless  keeper  for  the  pal- 
try sum  of  two  dollars,  compelled  to  use  his 
utmost  eIRirls  at  a  very  tender  age  to  procure 
a  miserable  and  hard-earned  pittance — expos- 
ed to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  and  the 
contaminating  influence  of  surrounding  evil. 

Through  the  generosity  of  two  of  our  mem- 
bers, the  play  ground  on  the  north  side  of  The 
Shelter  has  been  rendered  more  attractive  by 
the  erection  of  a  summer-house,  swing,  &c., 
which  have  been  constant  sources  of  pleasure 
and  recreation  to  the  children,  during  the 
hours  of  recess  ;  whilst  the  care  of  the  garden 
remains  a  healthful  exercise  to  those  old 
enough  to  assist  in  its  culture. 

The  funds,  &c.  with  which  we  have  been 
intrusted,  are,  we  believe,  strictly  applied  to 
the  uses  intended,  with  a  due  regard  to  econ- 
omy and  the  comfort  of  the  household  ;  and 
we  earnestly  solicit  oil  behalf  of  the  poor  and 
fatherless,  a  continuance  of  the  kindness  of 
those  who  are  willing  to  aid  in  sheltering 
them  from  sulJering  and  vice;  and  desire  the 
blessing  of  those  who  are  ready  to  perish  may 
rest  upon  them. 

It  is  particularly  repugnant  to  our  feelings, 
from  season  to  season,  to  ask  for  assistance  lo 
enable  us  to  sustain  this  interesting  concern  ; 
yet  we  feel  bound  to  make  our  situation 
known,  that  we  may  not  be  obliged  to  resort 
to  the  painfid  alternative  of  infringing  on  our 
small  capital  to  meet  current  expenses  ;  as  it 
has  long  been  a  favourite  wish  wiih  a  number 
of  our  friends,  that  the  principal  belonging  to 
the  Association  might  accuiiiulale,  so  that  at 
a  subsequent  period  it  may  rely  upon  its  own 
resources. 

We  notice  with  gratitude  the  bequests 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  received 
and  assigned  us,  enabling  lis  to  cherish  tho 
hope  that  the  day  may  arrive,  when  the  need 
fur  thus  interceding  shall  terminate. 
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We  invite  our  patrons,  and  tliose  interested 
in  the  establislimenl,  to  visit  The  SiieUer,  situ- 
ated on  Thirteenth  and  James  streets,  where 
they  may  behold  for  themselves  the  liappy 
group  of  orphans  provided  for  by  their 
bounty. 

Donations,  as  heretofore,  will  be  gladly  re- 
ceived by  the  Matron,  at  The  Shelter;  or  in 
money  by  our  Treasurer,  Mary  R.  Carpenter, 
71  Cherry  street. 

When  the  former  report  was  adopted,  there 
were  in  the  Shelter, 

Children,         ...  47 

Adnntted,  (1844)  -  -       10 

Apprenticed  -  6 

Deceased,  -  -  1 

Now  in  the  House,      -  56 
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For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

HCliCS  of  the  SPaSt .— No.  48. 

No  action  will  conduce  to  onr  everlasting  happiness,  that  i 
not  the  otTsprins  ol'a  heartfelt  conviction  of  duty.     Mci 


RESEARCHES  INTO  THE  FIRST  ESTABLISHMENT 

OF  PHILADELPHIA   YEARLY  MEETING. 

(Continued  from  page  12(3.) 

In  the  Second  month,  1684,  the  Yearly 
"Meeting  of  Salem  was  held,  and  in  the  Sev- 
enth month  of  the  same  year,  that  at  Burling- 
ton. The  records  of  the  proceedings  of  both 
these  meetings  are  lost ;  it  appears,  however, 
that  at  Burlington  it  was  agreed  that  it  would 
be  best  that  but  one  Yearly  Meeting  of  busi- 
ness for  these  provinces  should  be  held.  This 
subject  was  also  taken  up  by  the  Yearly  fleet- 
ing in  Philadelphia,  which  was  held  two  weeks 
after  that  at  Burlington.  The  records  of  this 
body,  which  convened  on  First-day,  the  21st, 
and  proceeded  to  business  on  Fourlh-day,  (he 
24th,  are  all  lost,  except  a  general  epistle  is- 
sued to  Friends  on  this  conlinent,  and  an  epis- 
tle to  Loudon,  which  we  give  below.  It  is 
an  interesting  fact,  that  women  Friends  also 
held  a  Yi^arly  Meeting  at  the  same  time  and 
place,  which  addressed  an  e|)istle  to  women 
Friends  in  England.  There  was  no  Yearly 
Meeting  of  that  se.Y  then  in  Great  Britain  ; 
but  the  meeting  (probably  held  monthly)  of 
Women  Friends  for  London,  answered  it.  The 
answer  is  preserved. 

"  Dear  Friends,  brethren  and  sisters  in  the 
holy  faith  of  which  Christ  Jesus  is  the  author. 

"  In  the  true  love  of  God,  we  dearly  salute 
you  all,  and  pray  that  we  all,  in  the  several 
places  anil  stations  where  God  hath  set  us, 
may  be  kept  failhfid  and  diligent  ;  over  all  to 
stand  in  the  majesty  of  his  great  and  glorious 
power.     Amen  I 

"  By  this,  ye,  who  are  our  beloved  in  the 
Lord  Jesus,  may  know  how  it  is  with  us  here, 
as  to  Truth's  ail'airs.  We  have  had  lately 
two  precious,  heavenly  and  blessed  Yearly 
Meetini;s,  one  at  Burlington,  and  the  of/ur  at 
riiiladelphia.  The  Lord  of  Heaven  was  with 
us  in  miicli  power  and  love,  to  llie  breaking 
and  melting  of  our  hearts  into  much  tender- 
ness— everlasting  praises  he  to  his  name  for- 
ever, and  furcvermore  ! 


"  Glad  we  are  to  remember  you,  and  reach 
unto  you  in  the  bowels  of  tender  love,  and  to 
salute  you  at  this  time,  and  that  we  have  this 
precious  opportunity  so  to  do ;  for  we  dearly 
love  and  embrace  you.  Though  at  this  out- 
ward distance,  yet  oftentimes  we  confer  with 
you,  and  meet  with  you  in  our  spirits,  and 
have  heavenly  union  with  you  in  Christ  Jesus, 
to  our  great  comfort,  joy  and  refreshment; 
for  you  are  nearer  to  us  than  tongue  can  ex- 
press or  pen  set  down.  This  you  can  feel  and 
be  right  sensible  of". 

"  VVe  are  one  with  you  in  the  lioly  Truth, 
and  dependence  upon  the  Lord  ;  praying, 
bending  and  bowing  before  him,  that  in  all 
things  and  services  appointed  of  him,  we  may 
truly  and  sincerely  be  governed  and  guided  bj' 
the  word  and  counsel  of  his  holy  and  heavenly 
power,  and  divine  wisdom,  that  the  honour 
and  glory  of  all  may  be  given  to  him.  The 
Lord  God  knows  the  secrets  of  all  hearts,  and 
what  they  cry  for  unto  him,  that  in  the  resur- 
rection of  life  eternal,  they  may  be  kept  in 
the  heavenly  union  with  the  living  God,  and 
with  one  another. 

"  Ah,  dear  Friends,  the  great  and  forcible 
free  love  of  our  God  to  us,  who  hath  so  loved 
us  with  an  everlasting  love  as  he  hath  done. 
Living  and  most  holy  praises  be  given  to  his 
name.  Oh !  how  can  we  admire'  his  most 
blessed,  and  pure,  and  holy  love  beyond  ex- 
pression. Oh  !  how  good  and  merciful  hath 
he  been  unto  us  in  the  midst  of  our  great  suf- 
lerings,  and  trials,  and  exercises  we  have  met 
withal,  as  we  have  stood  faithful.  Therefore 
it  is  our  great  and  unspeakable  joy  and  com- 
Ibrt  to  hear  of  Friends' stedfastness,  their  cou- 
rage in  suflering,  and  how  precious  the  Lord 
is  unto  them.  We  desire  and  pray  to  the 
Lord  that  we  may  never  desi.st  from  sympa- 
thizing with  the  dear,  faithful  and  innocent 
suflering  souls  there,  but  may  truly  reach  un- 
to them,  meet  with  them,  and  be  concerned 
with  their  suffering  condition,  as  if  it  were 
our  own.  Otherwise  we  believe  if  wo  should 
forget  the  afflictions  and  suflerings  of  the 
Lord's  blessed  people  there,  that  the  Lord 
would  be  angry  with  us,  and  not  slay  with  us 
to  (to  us  good.  We  are  but  one  body,  of 
which  Christ  Jesus  is  our  head,  and  as  mem- 
bers of  the  body  cannot  suffer  but  the  otlier 
members  must  have  a  feeling  sense.  Other- 
wise there  must  be  a  bcnumbedness  as  to  feel- 
ing, or  a  searedness  as  to  sense.  The  Lord 
forbid  this  should  befall  any  of  us  here,  imto 
whom  Ihe  God  of  heaven  hath  been  gracious, 
but  that  we  all  may  be  kept  in  a  true  and  ten- 
der state,  in  the  holy  sense  of  his  living  and 
tendering  power  and  Spirit. 

"  Dear  Friends  ;  the  maj(,'sty  of  Truth  is 
great  here,  and  does  prevail  and  grow  and 
reign,  anil  is  become  dreadf"iil  to  the  worker 
of  iniquity  :  yea,  it  will  increase  more  and 
more  to  the  ends  of  America.  The  day  of 
its  great  power  and  holy  authority  is  rolling 
hither  like  th(!  inundation  and  breaking  and 
overflowing  of  waters.  1'he  Lord  knows, 
dear  Friends,  that  ye  are  blessedly  provided 
for,  having  many  sweet,  prerious  prophets 
and  wise  men  amongst  you;  but,  alas!  this 
has  been  but  a  barren  wilderness  every  way, 
;ind  calls  fur  inhabitants.  But  being  llig  Lord's 


earth,  in  great  mercy  he  is  pleased  to  give  it 
a  da}'  of  the  visitation  of  his  holy  Gospel. 
Some  know  they  were  truly  moved  of  the 
Lord  to  come  hither  on  Truth's  account ;  and 
some  of  us  believe  that  many  more  of  God's 
dear  and  faithful  labourers  \vill  be  sent  hither 
into  his  harvest  work  and  gospel  service.  We 
hope  that  none  there  who  love  Truth's  pros- 
perity will  grudge  it.  England  is  dignified 
above  all  nations,  and  more  especially  is  be- 
come a  nursery  to  plant  the  nations  with  ; 
even  with  heavenly  living  plants,  a  most  holy 
root  and  blessed  seed,  that  may  become  faith- 
ful and  fruitful  to  the  Lord.  If  any  have  not 
an  eye  to  the  Lord  in  coming  hither  to  us,  but 
come  forwardl}',  or  fly  to  avoid  the  cross  and 
suflering,  they  will  be  but  burdens  to  us. 
They  will  be  a  discontented, distrustful  and  mur- 
muring people,  and  ready  to  do  the  work  of 
such  a  people  in  their  hasty  writings  to  Eng- 
land. The  Lord  blesseth  his  beloved  honest 
people,  as  they  wait,  upon  him,  and  feel  his 
blessed  power  and  enjoy  his  presence  ;  they 
know  they  are  his,  and  do  not  despair,  what- 
ever be  their  exercises  or  outward  conditions. 
The  miglity  Grd  Onmipotent  over  all  in  the 
heavens  and  in  the  earth,  is  their  God  forever. 
Such  as  these  are  his  encouraged  plantation 
here,  of  which  the  outward  is  a  figure.  So 
we  can  say  prosperity  is  here  in  the  Holy 
Truth  amongst  a  remnant,  who  have  kept  the 
faith.  They  are  his  Holy  Church,  and  alive 
to  praise  him,  and  can  bless  him  for  his  ten- 
der mercies. 

"  Dear  Friends  ;  at  the  two  aforementioned 
Yearly  Meetings,  we  had  such  a  blessed  har- 
mony together,  that  we  may  say  that  we  know 
not  that  there  was  a  jarring  string  amongst 
us,  or  any  that  appeared  with  a  word  of  spite 
or  anything  of  division.  So  the  Lord's  eter- 
nal, unlimited  power  breaks  down  all,  and 
crushes  underfoot  the  foul,  base,  and  ill-na- 
tured spirit  in  all  our  meetings.  Wherever 
it  is,  we  set  our  feet  a-top  of  it  in  the  Truth. 
Glorious  was  God  in  his  power  amongst  us. 
A  great  multitude  came  of  many  hundreds, 
and  the  gospel-bell  made  a  most  blessed  sound. 
There  was  the  men  and  women's  meeting  at 
both  places  in  their  precious  services  to  in- 
spect into  Truth's  matters,  in  what  related  to 
them  ;  anil  God  gave  them  wisdom  to  do  it, 
and  all  was  unanimous.  We  are  to  send  an 
epistle  to  Carolina,  Virginia,  IMaiyland,  and 
all  thereaway ;  and  also  the  other  way  to 
New  England,  Rhode  Island,  that  it  may  bo 
presented  to  them,  if  possible  that  from  these 
remote  provinces  they  may  send  two  or  three 
from  each  province  to  our  Yearly  IMoeting 
here,  being  as  a  centre  or  middle  place.  That 
so  communion  and  iilessed  union  may  be  pre- 
served amongst  us  all  over.  Some  are  stirred 
up  in  their  spirits  to  travel  in  tiic  work  and 
service  of  the  gospel. 

"  So,  dear  Friends,  ye  know  our  Jiearls, 
and  are  sensible  of  our  tender  love  reaching 
to  you  by  this  our  e|)istle,  and  we  shall  bo 
glad  of  your  epistle  to  us,  concerning  things 
with  yon  ;  and  rest  your  dear  brethren  in  the 
love  of  (lod. 

"  From  our  Yearly    IMeeting  at  Philadel- 
phia, 24lh  of  Seventh  month,  1684. 


THE    FKIEND. 
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"  Si^^ned  by  appointment  of  the  meeting. 

Thomas  Janney,  Wm.  Yardley, 

Jno.  Simcock,  Roger  Lon^worth, 

Arthur  Cook,  John  Moon, 

Wm.  Clayton,  Rob'l  Turner, 

Chrislophr  Taylor,  Henry  Lewis. 
James  Harrison, 

(To  be  continued.) 

Correction — In  the  last  number  of  "  Re- 
lics of  (lie  Past,"  page  125,  11th  line  of  ~ncl 
column,  lor  1G82  read  1681. 

For  "TheFrienJ." 
TKXAS.    SLAVEIIY. 

Letter  of  J.  C.  Calhovn  to  \V.  R.  King. 

Among  the  documents  laid  before  congress 
at  the  present  session,  we  find  a  long  letter 
from  the  secretary  of  stale,  to  our  minister  in 
France  ;  the  a%o\ved  object  of  which  is  to 
prepare  that  minister  to  oppose  with  etTccI, 
an}'  eticjrt,  in  case  one  should  be  made,  on  the 
part  of  the  French  government,  to  prevent  or 
obstruct  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  do- 
minions of  the  United  States.  This  annexa- 
tion is  declared  to  be  a  subject  of  great  im- 
portance, not  only  to  Texas  and  the  United 
Slates,  but  to  this  continent  and  to  Europe  ; 
and  the  question  is  argued  very  elaborately, 
and  with  considerable  ability.  I  am  hardly 
prepared  to  admit  that  the  fate  of  the  civilized 
world  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  is  so  in- 
timately connected  with  the  question,  whether 
Texas  should  be  incorporated  into  our  Union, 
or  remain  a  separate  government,  or  become 
an  appendage  to  Mexico,  as  the  secretary  re- 
presents it  to  be.  If,  however,  the  defeat  of 
this  cherished  and  favourite  project  is  to  bo  fol- 
lowed by  the  consequences  which  he  sup- 
poses, the  whole  civilized  world  is  deeply 
interested  in  procuring  its  defeat.  If  the  di- 
plomacy of  Great  Britain  may  be  reasonably 
expected,  in  case  this  annexation  shall  not  be 
consummated,  to  effect  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
first  in  Texas,  and  eventually  in  the  United 
States,  the  Spanish  islands,  and  the  empire  of 
Brazil  ;  if  the  question  whether  the  slavery 
of  the  western  world  shall  be  indefinitely  con- 
tinued or  extinguished  at  an  early  dav,  is 
suspended  on  the  annexation  of  Texas,  then, 
indeed,  every  man  who  believes  the  truth  of 
the  gospel,  and  even  every  man  who  acknow- 
ledges the  great  principles  on  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  assumed  their  station 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  is  morally 
bound  to  exert  his  influence,  whatever  it  may 
be,  to  prevent  that  annexation. 

By  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  the  United  Slates 
stand  pledged  to  Great  Britain  to  use  their 
■  best  endeavours  to  procure  the  abolition  of  the 
African  slave-trade  ;  and  it  appears  by  the 
report  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  that  a 
squadron,  with  ninety-three  guns,  is  now  on 
the  African  coast,  ostensibly  designed  to  pre- 
vent American  vessels  from  participating  in 
this  guilty  traffic.  Yet  we  have  ample  testi- 
mony that  the  trade  is  not  suppressed  ;  but  is 
prosecuted  to  a  lamentable  extent.  It  has 
been  computed  that  more  than  a  thousand 
Africans,  are  daily  sacrificed  in  this  murder- 
ous trade.     And  this  very  letter   informs  us 


that  the  British  government  is  supposed  to 
have  expended  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
in  the  ineflt-ctual  attempt  to  suppress  it.  Yet 
if  wc  can  believe  ibis  same  document,  the 
slavery  which  feeds  and  stimulates  this  deso- 
lating traffic,  will  probably,  if  not  certainly, 
be  extinguished  by  British  diplomacy,  in  case 
I  he  proposed  annexation  should  be  prevented. 
Verily  if  the  cabinet  at  Washington  believe 
the  doctrine  contained  in  this  document,  it  is 
pledged  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent  to  use  its  best 
endeavours  to  defeat  the  project  which  this 
letter  was  designed  to  promote.  I  shall  not 
pretend  to  foresee  what  construction  the  Bri- 
tish government  may  give  to  the  proceedings 
of  ours,  in  relation  to  Texas;  it  is,  however, 
obvious  that,  in  case  the  proposed  annexation 
should  be  effected,  a  charge  of  the  violation  of 
treaty  may  be  raised,  and  forcibly  sustained, 
by  assuming  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  which 
the  secretary  advances. 

Admitting  then  what  we  are  told,  the  Bri- 
tish statesmen  have  sagacity  enough  to  per- 
ceive, that  the  defeat  of  the  project  of  annex- 
ation is  indispensable  to  the  extinct  ion  of 
slavery  in  Texas;  that  its  abolition  there 
would  give  a  fatal  blow  to  slavery  in  the 
United  Slates  ;  and  that  its  abolition  here 
would  certainly  abolish  it  over  the  whole  con- 
tinent ;  and  then  adverting  to  the  simple  tru- 
ism, that  if  there  was  no  slavery  in  the  west- 
ern world,  the  slave-trade  would  cease  of 
itself;  we  are  immediately  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  annexation  of  Texas  would  be 
not  only  a  failure  on  the  part  of  our  govern- 
ment to  redeem  the  pledge  contained' in  the 
treaty  of  Client,  but  the  active  interposition 
of  an  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  the  object 
which  both  governments  professed  a  desire  to 
promote. 

We  may  perhaps  reasonably  doubt  whether 
the  continuance  or  extinction  of  slavery  on 
this  whole  continent  is  entirely  dependent  up- 
on the  success  or  defeat  of  the  plan  which  the 
cabinet  appears  so  anxious  to  consummate; 
yet  as  the  proposed  annexation  is  there  advo- 
cated as  the  only  mode  by  which  the  slavery 
of  the  continent  can  be  perpetuated;  we  may 
rationably  believe  that  this  measure  if  eflect- 
ed,  will  increase  the  evils  of  slavery,  and  very 
possibly  prolong  its  date. 

Here  then  are  we  furnislied,  in  an  official 
document,  issued  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
sustaining  a  measure  of  acknowledged  impor- 
tance, wiih  reasons  why  every  friend  of  moral- 
ity and  relio;ion  who  has  a  voice  to  raise, 
should  protest  against  the  proposed  annexa- 
ation  ;  and  the  obligation  to  oppose  this  mea- 
sure is  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  force 
which  we  can  discover  in  the  arguments  of  its 
advocate. 

As  a  measure  of  political  or  commercial  pol- 
icy, the  question  of  armexation  sinks  into  com- 
parative insignificance.  VVe  need  not  indulge 
much  anxiety  whether  the  success  or  defeat 
of  this  project  will  increase  or  diminish  by 
two  or  three  cents,  the  price  of  sugar  or  cot- 
ton ;  but  we  are  deeply  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  iniquitous  and  demoralizing 
system  of  slavery  is  to  be  perpetuated  on 
the  American  continent,  or  swept  away  by 
the  swelling  tide  of  humanity  and  civilization. 


But  the  part  of  the  letter  which  more  par- 
ticularly demands  animadversion,  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  policy  of  England,  to  the  eflect 
of  llie  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  colo- 
nies ;  and  the  consequences  which  must  result 
from  its  extinction  in  the  United  States. 

The  secretary  commences  this  branch  of 
his  subject  by  denying  that  philanthropy  is  the 
motive  by  which  the  British  government  is 
urged  to  attempt  the  abolition  of  slavery  on 
this  continent.  1  readily  admit  that  J.  C 
Calhoun  is  more  competent  to  judge  of  the 
motives  by  which  politicians  are  generally 
actuated  than  I  can  pretend  to  be  ;  \el,  know- 
ing something  of  ihe  motives  of  philiinlhro- 
pisls,  and  a  lillle  of  the  history  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  connexion  with  the  abolition  tiolh 
of  the  slave  trade  and  of  slavery  itself,  within 
the  British  dominions,  I  can  inform  him  that 
philanthropy  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
procedure.  The  secretary  indeed  admits 
that  humanity  may  have  been  one  of  the  mo- 
tives, both  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade, 
and  of  slavery  in  the  British  West  Indies.  If 
huinanity,  mingled  with  considerations  of  in- 
terest, could  induce  Ihe  British  government 
to  exercise  its  authority  towards  the  extinc- 
tion of  slavery  where  its  power  is  acknow- 
ledged, it  is  not  eas)'  to  perceive  why  human- 
ity maj'  not  equally  operate  in  the  extension 
of  British  influence,  where  influence  only  can 
be  exerted. 

The  truth  however  is,  that  the  subject  of 
slavery  and  the  slave-trade  was  taken  up  by 
philanthropists.  While  the  slave-trade  was 
openly  prosecuted  under  the  sanction  of  gov- 
ernment, and  slavery  was  pronounced  lawful 
by  some  of  the  highest  legal  authorities  in  the 
island,  the  celebrated  philanthropist,  Gran- 
ville Sharpe,  was  labouring  to  enlighten  the 
public  mind  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  By 
his  profound  researches  into  the  principles  of 
English  law,  aided  by  the  learning  and  assidu- 
i!y  of  F.  Hargrave,  he  at  length  procured  the 
well  known  decision  in  the  case  of  Negro 
Somerset,  by  which  slavery  in  England  was 
forever  extinguished.  A  kw  years  after- 
wards, Thomas  Clarkson,  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-four, resolved  to  abandon  the  hopes  of 
preferment,  arising  from  the  profession  for 
which  he  was  educated,  and  devote  his  life  to 
the  extinction  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade. 
By  liis  indefatigable  labours,  joined  with  those 
of  others,  who,  from  religious  and  philanthro- 
pic considerations,  were  induced  to  espouse 
the  same  cause,  the  attention  of  the  people 
was  awakened  ;  the  parliament  was  inundated 
with  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade;  happily  there  was  no  rule  there  to  pre- 
vent these  petitions  from  being  received  and 
considered  ;  a  few  of  the  most  enlightened 
statesmen  in  the  nation,  among  whom  Wilber- 
force  occupied  the  first  rank,  espoused  the 
cause  of  abolition.  Indeed  nearly  all  the 
splendid  talents  in  the  house  of  commons 
were  ranged  on  that  side.  But  the  slave- 
traders,  the  slave-holders,  and  those  who  were 
directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the  contin- 
uance of  the  trade,  united,  almost  to  a  man, 
in  opposing,  not  only  the  abolition,  but  even 
Ihe  regulation  of  that  odious  traffic.  And  it 
is  a  curious  coincidence,  that   the  same  kind 
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of' predicliong,  of  ruin  and  massacre,  contests 
of  races,  and  wars  of  extermination,  which 
figure  so  conspicuously  in  the  letter  before 
us,  were  copiously  interlarded  in  the  parlia- 
mentary speeches  in  defence  of  the  slave- 
trade. 

At  lenoth,  after  a  contest  of  about  twenty 
years,  during  which  the  abominations  of  the 
traffic  were  fully  exposed,  and  every  argument 
in  its  defence  completely  refuted,  the  indelible 
sti<'ma  of  national  abhorrence,  was  stamped, 
by  "an  overwhelming  majority,  upon  the  Afri- 
can slave-trade. 

The  legal  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  being 
effected,  the  surviving  philanthropists,  through 
whose  instrumentality  that  great  measure  was 
carried,  next  directed  their  elforts  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  the 
British  islands.     As  it  was  supposed  that   the 
slaves  ought  to  bo  prepared   for   freedom  be- 
fore they  could  enjoy  it,  repeated  efforts  were 
made  to  induce  the  local  legislatures  to  meli- 
orate their   slave  codes,  with  a  view  of  pre- 
paring their  slaves  for  the  enjoyment  of  free- 
dom.    But  the  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tionsofthe  niothercountry  werecontemptuous- 
ly  rejected  ;  and  threats  were  sometimes  made, 
of  dissolving  their  connexion  with  the  parent 
state,  in  case  such  interference  with  the  gov 
ernment  of  their  slaves  was  not  discontinued 
The  friends  of  the  slaves  at  length  ventured 
to  declare,   that   the  way  to  prepare    the  ne- 
groes for  freedom,  was   to   make   them  free  ; 
and   that    immediate,  not   gradual,  abolition, 
was  tlie  true  method  of  correcting  the   evils 
of  slavery.  After  the  philanthropists  of  Great 
Britain  had  laboured   during  anqther  twenty 
years,  to  effect  the  extinction   or   melioration 
of  slavery  in   the   islands,  they  succeeded  at 
leniJth  in  rousing  the  government  to  a   deter- 
mimrtion  that   negro-slavery  should   have  an 
end  in  all   their   colonial  dependencies.     The 
government,    however,    was    roused    by   tirst 
rousin<i  the  nation.     A  law  was  enacted,  de- 
claring that  slavery  should  cease   in  the   Bri- 
tish isTands  after  the  first   of  August,  1834.* 
But  this  act  was  clogged  with  a  provision,  to 
which  the  friends  of  emancipation  were  gen- 
erally opposed.     A  cumbrous  system   of  ap- 
prenticeship, to  continue  for   six  years,  was 
adopted  as  a  preparation  for  freedom. 

In  the  island  of  Antigua,  where  there  were 
30,(100  slaves,  4,-500  free  coloured,  and  3,500 
whites,  the  local  legislature  rejected  the  ap- 
prenticeship system,  and  adopted  immediate 
emancipation.  .\nd  this  was  done  from  mo- 
tives of  policy  alone. f  In  Bermuda,  where 
tlic  whites  were  rjjSOO,  slaves,  4,650,  and 
free  blacks  500,  a  similar  course  was  pur- 
sued. In  the  other  islands  the  apprentice, 
ship  was  adopted.  But  the  emancipated 
slaves  soon  discovered  that  the  name,  rather 
than  the  nature  of  their  servitude,  was  chang- 
ed. The  experiment  of  preparing  the  slaves 
for  freedom,  by  a  six  years'  apprenticeship, 
was  found  to  be  a  total  failure  ;  and  after  a 
trial  of  four  years  it  was  abandoned.  On  the 
glorious  first  of   August,   1838,   says  J.    M. 
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Phillippo,  800,000    African    bondsmen    were 
made  fully  and  unconditionally  free.  | 

Now  although   the   secretary  professes  to 
explain  the   cause  why  this  change   was  not 
followed,  in  the  British  islands,  by  the  disas- 
trous results,  which   had   been   predicted  by 
the  advocates  of  slavery,  and  which  he  asserts 
would  arise   from   its  abolition  in  the  United 
States,  he  ap|)ears  to  be  very  ill   informed  on 
the  subject.     For  we  are  not  to  suppose  that 
he  would  intentionally  authorize  our   minister 
to  present  to  a  foreign  government,  an  array 
of  facts  and  arguments,  which  an  intelligent 
and  well   instructed  schoolboy    might  refute. 
He  tells  the  minister  that,  the  change  "  was 
brought  about  gradually  and  peaceably,  by  the 
steady  and  firm  operation  of  the  parent  coun- 
try, armed  with  complete  power  to  prevent  or 
crush  at  once,  all  insurrectionary  movements 
on  the  part  of  the  negroes,  and  able  and  dis- 
posed to  maintain  to  the  full,  the  political  and 
social  ascendancy  of  the  former  masters  over 
their  former  slaves.     It  is  not  at  all  wonder- 
ful, that  the  change  in  the  situation  of  master 
and  slave  took  place  under  such  circumstances, 
without  violence  and  bloodshed,  and  that  order 
and  peace  should  have  been  since  preserved." 
"  Very  difierent,"  says  he,  "  would  be  the  re- 
sult of  abolition,  should  it  be  effected,  by  the 
influence  and   exertions  of  Great  Britain,  in 
the  possessions  of  other  countries  on  this  con- 
tinent— and  especially  in   the    United  States, 
Cuba  and  Brazil." 


But  still  Ifie  dear  "  old  chair"  shall  chcTishcti  be, 
Fur  memory  doth  a  charm  aroiMid  it  throw; 

And  llie  old  relic,  like  old  Iriends,  to  rae 
May  be  a  solace  in  my  hours  of  vioe. 


TH^    FZII11£S'». 


FIRST  MONTH,  18,  1845. 


(To  beconlimieilO 


For  "TlieFri 
TO    MY     EASY    CHAIR. 


«  J.  M.  rhiHii)po's  Past  and  rrcscnt  State  of  Jama 
en,  p.  68. 
t  riiomc  &  Kimball,  p.  133. 


There  are  memories  link'd  with  the   dear   old    Arm 

Chair, 
That  steal  o'er  my  spirit  in  moments  of  cai-e; 
And  from  the  sweet  influence  by  memory  shed, 
My  heart's  mental  whisper  is,  "  blest  are  the  dead." 
"  Yea,  blessed  the  dead  who  have  died  in  the  Lord," 
Whose   lamp   was  his  love,  and  whose  light  was  his 

word ; 
To  whom  the  bright  seal  of  redemption  was  given. 
And  their  sanctified  souls  rest  Ibrevtr  in  heaven. 

My  patriarch  grandsire,  like  the  "ripened  sheaf," 
TSltet  in  the  lieavenly  garner  to  be  stored, 

Fell,  gently  fell,  as  drops  the  autumn  leaf, 
By  all  regretted,  yet  by  nunc  deplored. 

This  was  thy  home,  this  venerable  chair — 
Here  to  thy  side  I  clung  with  my  young  love ; 

Fondled  with  childish  glee  thy  silvery  hair, 
Or  read  the  page  which  tells  of  heaven  above. 

Thy  setting  sim  was  not  o'ercast  with  shade  ; 

Sweetly  thou  smiled  tdl  all  of  lile  was  tied  : 
When  in  thy  mother  earth  wc  saw  thee  laid, 

Those  who  best  loved  thee  could  not  mourn  thee, 
dead. 

Thnu  too,  my  father!  loved, lamented  saint  I 

Here,  in  this  seat,  tlioii  breathed  thy  soul  away, 

Till  every  pulse  of  life  was  low  and  faint, ^ 
And  thy  pure  spirit  IVeed  from  bonds  of  clay. 

Here,  too,  my  sainted  mother  oft  reclined 

Her  sulfering  form,  ere  life's  last  sand  had  run  ; 

Here  tell  the  triumphs  of  the  immortal  mind, 
All  centred  in  one  wish,  "Thy  will  bo  done." 

Ah  !  if  departed  spirits,  hovering  near. 

Were  guardian  angels  of  ourselves  a  part, 

Tliey  would  forgive  the  tributary  tear, 

Nor  bUmo  the  sigh  that  sixaks  a  wounded  heart. 


The  memorial  of  the  New  York  Meeting  for 
Sufl(3rings  to  the  National  Legislature  on  the 
subject  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  will  be 
given  next  week. 

We  observe  that  the  editors  of  "  The 
Friends'  Library"  announce  their  expectation 
of  receiving  shortly  and  publishing  the  Life 
of  Samuel  Neale,  enlarged  by  considerable 
additions  from  his  original  i-oanuscripts.  Also 
the  Life  of  Mary  Neale,  w'ith  some  additional 
matter.  Both  these  works,  we  understand, 
are  in  course  of  preparation  by  our  friend  A. 
Rawlinson  Barclay,  of  London,  and  are  to 
form  a  continuation  of  the  valuable  series 
commenced  by  his  brother,  John  Barclay,  of 
which  several"  volumes  were  published  during 
his  lifetime.  Everything  relating  to  Samuel 
and  Mary  Neale  will  be  interesting  to  those 
acquainted  with  their  characters  ;  and  the  for- 
mer editions  of  their  memoirs  are  so  scanty, 
that  the  additional  matter  will  be  peculiarly 
acceptable. 

In  our  paper  of  to-day,  page  130,  will  be 
found  an  abstract  of  the  Eighth  Report  of 
the  New  York  Association  for  the  Benefit  of 
Coloured  Orphans,  which  we  are  glad  to  find 
so  well  provided  for,  and  doing  so  much  good. 
We  also  reprint,  page  133,  the  Ninth  Annual 
Report  of  "  The  Shelter"  of  this  city.  It 
will  be  found  that  our  benevolent  female 
Friends  who  have  this  interesting  Institution 
in  charge,  are  still  circumscribed  by  the  want 
of  adequate  funds  to  carry  on  advantageously 
their  work  of  mercy.  This  should  not — may 
we  not  say,  will  not — long  be  the  case.  We 
commend  their  modest  and  appropriate  report 
to  the  serious  consideration  of  our  readers. 


AVANTED 

An  apprentice  to  the  Bricklaying  business, 
by  a  Friend  of  this  city.  A  member  would 
be  preferred.     Inquire  at  this  oflice. 


DiFD,  Twelfth  month  IG,  1844,  Mary,  wife  of  Tho- 
mas  Wislar,  of  ihis  city,  in  the  8l)lli  year  of  her  age;  a 
beloved  member  and  elder  of  the  Western  District 
Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  the  Glh  instant,  Fhkbe,  wife  of  Joel  Wool- 
man,  in  the  C:!d  year  of  her  age,  after  an  illness  of  sev- 
eral months,  which  she  bore  with  Christian  resignation. 
She  was  a  consistent  member  of  Franldbrd  Monthly 
Meeting.  On  taking  leave  of  her  sister,  a  i'cw  days  be- 
fore her  close,  she  said  "  she  felt  nothing  in  her  way." 

,  on  First-day,  the  12th  instant,  John  H.  Cues- 

SON,  in  the  G6tli  year  of  his  age;  a.  member  of  the 
Nortliern  District  Monthly  Meeting  of  Fhiladelphia. 
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Letter  of  J.  C.  Calhoun  to  W.  R.  King. 

(Continued  from  page  13G.) 

"  To  form  a  correct  conception  of  what 
would  be  the  result  with  them,  we  must  not 
look  to  Jamaica,  but  to  St.  Domingo  for  ex- 
ample. The  change  would  be  followed  by 
unforgiving  hate  between  the  two  races,  and 
end  in  a  bloody  and  deadly  struggle  between 
them  for  the  superiority.  One  or  the  other 
would  have  to  be  subjugated,  extirpated  or  ex- 
pelled, and  desolation  would  overspread  their 
territories,  as  in  St.  Domingo,  from  which  it 
would  take  centuries  to  recover." 

If  we  admit  this  reasoning,  if  reasoning  it 
can  be  called,  to  be  correct,  we  must  infer 
that  unforgiving  hatred  sprung  up  in  the  Bri- 
tish West  Indies,  between  the  two  races,  and 
that  an  exterminating  war  was  prevented  only 
by  the  power  of  the  parent  state.  What  then 
were  the  facts  ? 

An  Antigua  newspaper  of  "  August  7th, 
1834,"  has  this  passage. 

"The  great  doubt  is  solved — the  alarming 
prognostications  of  the  advocates  of  slavery 
falsified — the  highest  hopes  of  the  negroes' 
friends  fulfilled,  and  their  pledge  honourably 
redeemed.  A  whole  people,  comprising  thir- 
ty thousand  souls,  have  passed  from  slavery 
into  freedom,  not  only  without  the  slightest 
irregularity,  but  with  the  solemn  and  deco- 
rous tranquillity  of  a  sabbath.  A  week  has 
nearly  elapsed,  and  although  all  eyes  and  ears 
are  open,  and  reports  spread  rapidly,  we  have 
not  heard  of  a  single  act  of  insolence,  insub- 
ordination or  violence  committed  by  any  one 
of  them,  under  false  and  licentious  notions  of 
freedom."  The  same  paper,  seven  days  af- 
terwards, states,  "  we  believe  there  is  no  gang 
of  labourers  in  the  island  which  has  not  re- 
turned to  its  accustomed  employment."  In  a 
letter  from  Antigua  of  the  3tlth  of  the  same 
month,  we  find  the  following  :  "  The  opera- 
tions of  commerce  have  experienced  no  in- 
terruption ;  public  confidence  remains  unsha- 
ken. Two  sugar  plantations  have  recently 
leased  for  as  much  as  they  were  worth,  with 


the    negroes    included,    prior    to    emancipa- 
tion."* 

James  A.  Thome  and  Jos.  II.  Kimball, 
who  visited  Antigua  in  1837,  about  three 
years  after  emancipation,  state,  "  We  were 
informed  by  planters  and  missionaries  in  every 
part  of  the  island,  that  there  was  not  a  single 
dance  known  of,  either  by  day  or  night,  nor 
so  much  as  a  fiddle  played.  There  were  no 
riotous  assemblies,  no  drunken  carousals.  It 
was  not  in  such  channels  that  the  excitement 
of  the  emancipated  flowed.  They  were  as  far 
from  dissipation  and  debaucher}',  as  they  were 
from  violence  and  carnage.  Gratitude  was 
the  absorbing  emotion.  From  the  hill-tops 
and  the  valleys,  the  cry  of  a  disenthralled  peo- 
ple went  up  like  the  sound  of  many  waters, 
'  Glory  to  God  ;  Glory  to  God  !'  " 

N.  Nugent,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly, observed  to  them  :  "  When  the  clock 
begari  to  strike  the  hour  of  twelve  on  the  last 
night  of  July,  183-1,  the  negroes  of  Antigua 
were  slaves  ;  when  it  ceased,  they  were  free- 
men. It  was,"  said  he,  "a  stupendous  change, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  sublimest  spcctaclosever 
witnessed,  to  see  the  subjects  of  it  engaged  at 
the  very  moment  it  occurred  in  worshipping 
God."f  H.  B.  Eldridge,  member  of  the  as- 
sembly told  them,  the  30,000  slaves  glided 
out  of  slavery  into  freedom  with  the  utmost 
tranquillity.  There  the  change  was  not  effect- 
ed gradually,  but  instantaneously  ;  yet  I  might 
swell  my  page  to  an  immoderate  extent  with 
testimony  equall)'  clear  as  to  the  peaceable 
manner  in  which  slavery  was  extinguished  in 
Antigua,  where  the  slaves  were  to  the  whites 
as  12  to  1. 

We  should  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  recon- 
cile these  testimonies  with  the  theory  of  the 
Secretary,  which  ascribes  the  peaceable  trans- 
formation of  the  slaves  into  freemen  to  the 
power  of  the  parent  state.  But  we  have  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  incorrectness  of  his 
theory,  in  the  simple  fact,  that  "  before  eman- 
cipation, martial  law  invariably  prevailed  in 
the  [Christmas]  holidays,  but  the  very  first 
Christmas  after  emancipation,  the  governor 
issued  a  proclamation  stating  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  it  was  no 
longer  necessary  to  resort  to  such  a  precau- 
tion.":]: 

The  authors  last  cited,  have  filled  several 


insurrections  among  the  negroes  had  vanished 
with  the  extinction  of  slavery. 

The  effect  of  cniancipation  in  Bermuda  was 
similar  to  that  in  Antigua.  Thus  it  appears, 
that  in  the  islands  where  the  experiment  was 
first  tried,  the  result  was  equally  encouraging, 
where  the  numbers  of  slaves  and  whites  were 
nearly  the  same,  and  where  the  former  were 
to  the  latteras  12  to  1. 

Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  manner  in 
which  the  slaves  in  Jamaica,  where  slavery 
existed  in  one  of  its  most  repulsive  forms,  were 
transmtited  into  freemen;  and  endeavour  lo 
discover  what  agency  was  employed  by  the 
parent  state  in  repressing  the  insurrectionary 
movements  of  the  negroes.  Of  this  event  J. 
M.  Phillippo,  a  Baptist  missionary,  gives  the 
following  account : 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  day  preceding  that 
which  witnessed  the  actual  bestowroent  of  the 
inestimable  boon  on  the  apprentices  of  Jamai- 
ca, the  towns  and  missionary  stations  through- 
out the  island  were  crowded  with  people  es- 
pecially interested  in  the  event,  and  who,  fill- 
ing the  diflerent  places  of  worship,  remained, 
in  some  instances,  performing  ditferent  acta 
of  devotion  unlil  the  day  of  liberty  dawned, 
when  thev  saluted  it  with  the  most  joyous  ac- 
claim. Others,  before  and  after  similar  ser- 
vices, dispersed  themselves  through  the  towns 
and  villages,  singing  the  national  anthem  and 
devotional  hymns;  occasionally  rending  the 
air  with  their  acclamation  of  'Freedom's 
come  ;  we're  free,  we're  free  ;  our  wives  and 
children  are  free.'  On  the  following  day  the 
places  of  worship  were  thrown  open  and 
crowded  almost  to  sulfocation.  In  many  in- 
stances  the  whole  premises  of  a  missionary 
establishment  were  occupied.  Sermons  were 
preached  applicable  to  the  event  ;  devout 
thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God,  mingled  with 
songs  of  praise,  ascended  up  to  heaven  from 
every  part  of  the  land.  The  scenes  present- 
ed exceeded  all  description.  The  whole  is- 
land exhibited  a  state  of  joyous  excitement, 
as  though  miraculously  chastened  by  the  hal- 
lowed influences  of  religion."* 

After  giving  a  detailed  account  of  some  pro- 
ceedings, in  which  the  governor  and  principal 
ofliccrs  of  the  island  took  part,  the  author 
continues  :  "  God  was  universally  recognised 
as   the   iriver   of   the    bounties   enjoyed ;  and 


es  with   the   written  declarations   of  men  j  from    first   to   last,   He  wa.s  regarded  as  the 


occupying   various   stations  in  the  island,  all 
tending  to  prove  that  the  danger  and  fear  of 


*  Jay's  View,  p.ncrc  187. 

t  It  is  to  be  observed  that  on  the  night  in  question, 
the  spacious  Weslcyan  chapel  at  St.  Johns  w.is  crowd, 
ed  with  the  candidates  for  freedom  ;  and  when  the  clock 
began  to  toll  the  hour  of  twelve,  they  fell  on  their  knees, 
and  received  in  silence  the  expected  boon, 

1  Thome  &  Kimball,  page  149. 


Great  Author  of  their  deliverance  from  bond- 
age. Their  conduct  was  admitted  by  every 
respectable  beholder,  and  even  by  those  who 
were  not  influenced  by  the  best  of  motives  in 
mingling  with  the  spectators,  as  unexception- 
able. The  masters,  who  in  many  cases  were 
present,  frankly  recognised  the  new-born  lib- 


Past  and  Present  State  of  Jaaiaica,  pige  71. 
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eriv  of  Iheir  former  dependents,  and  congrat-   when  granted  to  them  by  the  parent    state,   270  lbs.  of  coffee,  and  2,480,340  los.  of  cot 
ulated  them  on  the  boon  they  had   received  ;   and  in   opposition   to  the  wishes  of  many  ofjton^ 
while  both  expressed  their  desires  that  ail  past  1  their  masters,  how  would  the  gratitude  ol  the 
■■■■"■  slaves  in  the  United  Stales  be  excited  by  the 


differences  and  wrongs  might  be  forgiven. 
Harmony  and  cheerfulness  smiled  on  every 
countenance,  and  the  demon  of  discord  for  a 
season  disappeared.  On  some  of  the  proper- 
ties where  these  commemorative  festivals 
were  held,  the  people,  with  a  few  individual 
exceptions,   went  to   work   on  the  following 


grant  when  coming  immediately  from  their 
masters,  who  were  not  driven  into  the  mea- 
sure by  any  paramount  authority  1 

The  secretary  has  referred  to  St.  Domingo 
as  an  illustration  of  what  we  might  expect 
from  the   abolition  of  slavery  in   the  United 


day';  while  many  of   them    presented    their  j  States.     This  reference  appears  singularly  un- 
first'weels  of  free   labour,  as  an   offering  of ;  fortunate,  when   addressed   to  our  minister  at 


good  will  to  their  masters. 

"Thus,  the  period  from  which  the  worst 
consequences  were  apprehended,  passed  away 
in  peace,  in  harmony,  and  in  safety.  Not  a 
single  instance  of  violence  or  of  insubordina- 
tion, of  serious  disagreement,  or  of  intempe- 
rance, so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  occurred 
in  any  part  of  the  island."* 

It  appears  that  many  of  the  planters  or  ma- 
nagers found  considerable  dilliculty  on  the 
subject  of  rent  and  wages  ;  but  I  can  find  no 
trace  of  insurrectionary  movements  on  the 
part  of  the  slaves,  or  the  exercise  of  authority 
on  the  part  of  the  parent  state,  to  preserve 
the  peace,  or  maintain  the  ascendency  of  the 
whites. 

I  have  before  me  the  narrative  of  a  highly 
intelligent  Englishman,  of  unquestionable  ve- 
racity, who  visited  Jamaica  and  several  other 
islands  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  early  part 
of  1840.  His  information  was  derived  from 
his  own  observation,  and  familiar  intercourse 
■with  the  inhabitants  of  every  description,  go- 
vernors, judges,  missionaries,  attorneys,  pro- 
prietors and  labourers;  and  his  uneqcivucal 
testimony  is,  that  where  the  emancipated  ne- 
groes are  fairly  and  judiciously  treated,  there 
is  no  dilliculty  in  procuring  their  services. 

Where  difficulty  has  arisen  between  these 
sable  freedmen  and  their  employers,  I  find  it 
attributed  by  spectators  on  the  spot,  to  the 
attempts  of  the  latter  to  reduce  the  wages 
immoderately  low,  or  to  extort  extravagant 
rents  from  tlie  labourers  for  their  tenements. 
But  I  cannot  discover  that  the  contests  re- 
specting wages  and  rent,  (and  these  are  the 
only  points  on  which  controversies  are  likely 
to  arise,)  have  resulted  in  any  insurrectionary 
movements;  or  that  the  fear  or  authority  of 
the  parent  state  has,  in  a  solitary  instance, 
been  put  in  requisition  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  islands. 

I  therefore  conclude,  that  the  theory  of  the 
Secretary  in  relation  to  emancipation  in  the 
British  West  Indies,  is  totally  erroneous ;  and 
that  the  experience  of  those  colonies,  furnish 
us  testimony  altogether  conclusive,  in  favour 
of  the  safety  of  emancipation  in  the  United 
States. 

But  perhaps  the  Secretary  means  to  imply 
that  the  disasters,  which  he  has  so  vividly 
portraj'ed,  would  result  from  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  this  country,  if  effected  by  the  in- 
flucnre  and  exertions  of  Great  Britain.  Tlieri 
let  us  obviate  the  ditficulty  and  escape  the 
disasters,  by  abolishing  shivery  by  our  own 
exertions.  If  the  slaves  iii  the  West  Indies 
■were  so   grateful  for   the  boon  of  freedom, 


the  court  of  France.      It  is  to    be   hoped,    he 

will  have  more  prudence  than  to  urge  the  ex-  i  land. 

perience  of  that  island,  as  an  argument  in  de-  [Re 

fence  of  slavery,  in  any  of  his  communications 

with  the  ministers  of  Louis  Phillipe  ;  for  we 

can  hardly  iiresume  that  they  are  ignorant  of 

the  facts  of  the  case.  ITOLIZATM 

The  history  of  the  revolution  in  Haiti  is 
indeed  instructive,  and  it  might  be  well  if  the 
advocates  of  slavery  were  better  acquainted 
with  it  than  they  generally  are.  Of  this  a 
very  brief  outline  will  be  given. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  revolution  in 
France,  the  free  people  of  colour*  in  the 
French  part  of  Haiti,  considerably  outnum- 
bering the  whites,  claimed  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship. As  this  claim  was  obstinately  de- 
nied by  the  white  colonists,  recourse  was  at 
length  had  to  arms  ;  and  a  dreadful  civil  war 
ensued.  The  English,  taking  advantage  of 
the  prevailing  disorders,  made  a  descent  on 
the  island.  The  French  authorities,  with  a 
view  of  counteracting  this  attempt,  adopted 
the  expedient  of  suddenly  proclaiming  liberty 
to  the  slaves.  These  slaves  were  then  to  the 
whites  nearly  as  14  to  1.  The  English  ex- 
pedition proved  to  be  a  failure,  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  army  were  finally  withdrawn. 
As  the  English  were  masters  of  the  ocean, 
the  intercourse  between  Haiti  and  the  mother 
country  was  almost  entirely  cut  off,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island,  black,  white,  and 
mixed,  were  left  to  govern  themselves  as  they 
could.  The  ancient  order  was  broken  up, 
and  a  new  one  necessarily  formed.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Toussaint,  a  black,  for- 
merly a  slave,  attained  the  ascendency  ;  and 
held  the  chief  authority  in  the  island  for  about 
six  years. 

During  this  time,  the  emancipated  slaves, 
estimated  at  about  600,000,  continued  to  work 
on  the  estates,  and  the  whites  who  remained, 
and  who  did  not  take  part  with  the  invaders, 
were  permitted  to  enjoy  their  possessions  in 
peace. 

After  the  British  forces  evacuated  the  is- 
land, the  affairs  of  the  colony  appear  to  have 
been  judiciously  managed  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Toussaint.  The  land  was  well  cul- 
tivated, the  labourers  received  a  proper  re- 
muneration for  their  services,  and  were  gene- 
rally contented  and  happy.  In  1801,  seven 
years  after  emancipation,  the  exports  of  the 
island  were  18,535,1.^2  lbs.  of  sugar,  43,420, 


But  the  evil  genius  of  Napoleon  induced 
him,  after  the  peace  of  Amiens,  which  look 
place  in  1801,  to  send  an  army  to  Haiti,  for 
the  purpose  of  again  reducing  its  inhabitants 
to  slavery.  A  war,  jirobably  without  a  paral- 
lel in  modern  times,  for  its  savage  and  deso- 
!  lating  fury,  was  the  consequence.  Afier 
60,000  Frenchmen  had  perished  in  the  con- 
flict, and  almost  every  vestige  of  cultivation 
been  swept  away,  the  shattered  fragment  of 
the   invading  army  finally  abandoned  the  is- 


linder  next  week.] 

From  the  Cincinnati  Chronic 

OF    THE    CEEROKEES. 


'  Fiist  and  Present  Slate  ofJaniaica,  page  74. 


*  These  were  not  ctnnncipaled  slaves,  but  the  free 
dcfrendiints  of  European  and  negro  ancestors,  Tliey 
h(  Id  eslutes,  and  cnntrihutcd  to  tlie  expenses  of  govern- 
nicnl,  as  well  as  llie  white  eolonists.  Many  of  them 
were  Ihe  possessors  of  slaves. 


The  progress  of  Cherokee  civilization  is 
among  the  most  grateful  circumstances  in  our 
history,  and  there  are  accordingly  few  papers 
that  we  welcome  with  more  interest  than  the 
Cherokee  Advocate.  It  is,  in  all  respects,  a 
pleasing  indication  of  the  advance  of  the  na- 
tion in  the  arls  of  life.  The  last  number 
(October  26lh)  gives  interesting  reports  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  National  Legislative  Coun- 
cil, of  the  anniversaries  of  the  Cherokee  Bible 
Society  and  the  Temperance  Society.  V/e 
notice  also  that  the  administration  of  justice 
is  regular  and  uniform.  At  the  Circuit  Court 
in  Skin  Bayou  district,  Hon.  John  Thorn  pre- 
siding, on  the  17th  ultimo.  Black  Haw,  a  Che- 
rokee, was  tried  and  found  guilty  of  having 
murdered,  in  the  early  part  of  the  month,  a 
countryman  named  Johnson,  under  the  power 
of"  whiskey" — drunkenness  being  no  excuse 
for  murder  in  the  Cherokee  code — and  he  was 
duly  hung  on  the  23d  ultimo. 

As  our  readers  may  be  curious  to  see  what 
kind  of  a  place  the  Cherokee  capital  town  is, 
we  transfer  the  following  account  of  it  from 
the  Advocate.  It  will  be  observed  that  Jer- 
sey skill  is  employed  there  : — 

"Our  Town. — At  present  every  thing 
about  our  town  is  life  and  animation.  The 
number  of  persons  called  together  by  the  an- 
nual session  of  the  National  Council,  though 
ntil  so  great  as  on  similar  occasions  heretofore, 
is  quite  considerable.  Besides  the  public 
officers  (councilmen,  judges,  clerks,  sheriffs, 
&c.,)  there  are  many  others  in  daily  attend- 
ance, some  of  whon)  are  called  hither  by  bu- 
siness, and  others  by  a  curiosity  to  see  and 
hear  what  is  occurring  in  the  nation. 

"  Tahlequah,  the  place  whence  we  hail,  is 
situated  some  eighlren  miles  east  of  Fort 
Gibson.  It  became  the  seat  of  government 
of  the  Cherokee  nation  in  1839,  after  the  re- 
union of  the  eastern  and  western  branches  of 
the  Cherokee  family.  The  location  of  the 
town  is  central  and  beautiful,  and  combines 
advantages  of  good  health,  excellent  spring 
water,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  timber  for 
lircwood  and  purposes  of  building.  'J'ho  sur- 
rouiuling  country  is,  in  our  opinion,  of  surpas- 
sing beauty,  presenting  a  diversity  of  moun- 
tain, woodland,  and  prairie  scenery.  The 
prairie,  which  extends  within  the  town  reser- 
vation, affords  luxuriant  grass,  which  is  a  good 
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substitute  for  liay,  and  aa  much  land  of  pro- 
ductive quality  as  will  be  required  in  many 
years  for  agricultural  purposes  by  tliose  wish- 
ing to  live  '  in  town.' 

"  After  it  became  the  seat  of  government, 
a  number  of  '  log  cabins'  were  '  thrown  up' 
about  the  place,  without,  however,  much  re- 
gard to  order,  as  they  were  designed  for  the 
temporary  accommodation  of  those  engaged 
in  the  transaction  of  public  business.  But  a 
regular  town  having  been  laid  off  last  winter, 
and  a  number  of  lots  sold  to  citizens  of  the 
nation,  these  cabins  will  be  removed  and  oth- 
ers built  which  will  present  a  belter  appear- 
ance. A  few  houses  have,  however,  been  al- 
ready erected,  and  others  are  in  contempla- 
tion, of  the  'jam-up'  kind. 

"  The  Supreme  Court  has  just  opened  its 
annual  session  in  a  new  and  commodious  brick 
court-house,  which,  in  point  of  neatness  and 
durability,  is  perhaps  surpassed  by  no  build- 
ing of  the  kind  in  Arkansas.  The  contractor 
for  doing  this  job  is  a  Jersey  carpenter,  whose 
habits  of  industry  secure  him  constant  em- 
ployment. The  mason-work  was  done  by  a 
'little  Yankee'  all  the  way  from  Boston. 

"  Our  house  is  also  a  spank  new  one,  eigh- 
teen by  forty  feet,  two  stories  high,  ceiled, 
<5cc.  Our  countrywoman,  —  Taylor,  has  also 
in  forward  slate  of  erection,  a  new  brick 
house,  intended  for  a  hotel,  which  will  be, 
when  completed,  not  otdy  a  great  accommo- 
dation to  the  public,  but  also  an  ornament  to 
our  town." 

From  Mcredith''s  Views  in  New  South  Wales. 

A  COU>;CIL  OF  COCKATOOS. 

"  On  a  laige  dead  gum-tree,  a  whole  council 
of  black  cockatoos  was  assembled  in  animated 
debate,  sidling  up  and  down  the  branches, 
erepting  and  lowering  their  handsome  gold- 
tipped  top-knots,  as  if  bowing  to  each  other 
with  the  politest  gestures  imaginable  ;  and  ac- 
companying the  dumb  show  with  such  varied 
intonations  of  voice,  as  made  it  impossible  to 
doubt  that  a  most  interesting  discussion  was 
going  on,  all  conducted  in  the  most  courteous 
manner.  Perhaps  a  reform  of  the  grub  laws 
was  in  agitation,  for  the  business  was  evident- 
ly one  of  orave  importance,  and  we  respect- 
fully remained  attentive  spectators  of  the  ce- 
remony unlil  the  '  House'  adjourned,  and  the 
honourable  members  flew  away." 

THE  LOCUST. 

The  transformation  of  the  locust  from  the 
condition  of  the  under-ground  beetle,  is  very 
prettily  told. 

"  In  the  summer,  towards  evening,  it  is 
common  to  see  on  the  trunks  of  trees,  reeds, 
or  any  upriglit  thing,  a  heavy-looking,  hump- 
backed, brown  beetle,  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
with  a  scaly  coat ;  clawed  lobster-like  legs, 
and  a  somewhat  dirty  aspect,  which  is  easily 
accounted  fur,  when  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  a 
little  hole  is  visible  in  the  turf,  whence  he  has 
lately  crept.  I  have  sometimes  carefully  car- 
ried these  home,  and  watched  with  great  in- 
terest the  poor  locust  '  shuffle  off  his  mortal,' 
or  rather  earthy  coil,  and  emerge  into  a  new 
■world.     The  first  symptom  is  the  opening  of 


a  small  slit  which  appears  in  the  back  of  his 
coat,  between  the  shoulders,  through  which, 
as  it  slowly  gapes  wider,  a  pale,  soft,  silky- 
looking  texture  is  seen  below,  throbbing  and 
heaving  backwards  and  forwards.  Presently, 
a  fine  square  head,  with  two  light  red  eyes, 
has  disengaged  itself,  and  in  process  of  time, 
(for  the  transformation  goes  on  almost  imper- 
ceptibly,) this  is  followed  by  the  liberation  of 
a  portly  body  and  a  conclusion  ;  after  which 
the  brown  leggings  are  pulled  ofT  like  boots, 
and  a  pale,  cream-coloured,  weak,  soft  crea- 
ture very  slowly  and  very  tenderly  walks 
awa}'  from  his  former  self,  which  remains 
standing  entire,  like  the  coat  of  mail  of  a  war- 
rior of  old,  ready  to  be  encased  in  the  cabi- 
nets of  the  curious,  the  shellv  plates  of  the 
eyes  that  are  gone,  looking  alitor  their  lost 
contents  with  a  sad  lack  of  'speculation'  in 
them.  On  the  back  of  the  new-born  creature 
lie  two  small  bits  of  membrane,  doubled  and 
crumpled  up  in  a  thousand  puckers,  like  a 
Limerick  glove  in  a  walnut-shell.  These  be- 
gin to  unfold  themselves,  and  gradually  spread 
smoothly  out  into  two  large,  beautiful,  opal- 
coloured  wings,  which  by  the  following  morn- 
ing have  become  clearly  transparent,  whilst 
the  body  has  acquired  its  proper  hard  consis- 
tency and  dark  colour;  aud  when  placed  on  a 
gum-tree,  the  happy  thing  soon  begins  its 
whirring,  creaking,  chirruping  song,  which 
continues,  with  little  intermission,  as  long  as 
its  happy,  harmless  life." 

Here  is  a  terrible  intimation  of  the 

DOO-WOLVES  OF  SYDNEY. 

"  The  dingoes  rarely  kill  their  victim  at 
once,  but  coolly  commence  eating  it  at  what- 
ever part  they  chance  to  have  first  laid  hold 
of,  three  or  four  often  knawiug  at  the  unfor- 
tunate animal  together,  whilst  its  agonized 
cries  do  not  seem  to  disturb  their  horrible 
feast  in  the  slightest  degree  ;  and  unless  b}' 
chance  a  vital  part  is  destroyed,  the  maimed 
creature  probably  lingers  during  hours  of  pro- 
traded  and  unimaginable   torture." 

We  are  glad  to  relieve  this  by  a  charming 
little  picture  of  the 

ROBIN  OP  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

"  Very  few  birds  came  near  our  house,  but 
among  those  few  was  the  robin,  [Pctroicu 
phcBiiicea  7)  as  much  more  beautiful  in  plum- 
age as  he  is  inferior  in  note  to  our  winter- 
darling  in  England,  but  with  exactly  the  same 
jaunty  air,  and  brisk,  quick  manner.  His  at- 
tire is,  I  really  think,  the  most  exquisite  of 
all  the  feathered  creatures  here  :  the  breast 
is  the  most  vivid  geranium-colour,  softening 
to  a  paler  shade  towards  the  wings,  which  are 
glossy  black,  with  clear  white  markings 
across  them  ;  the  back  is  also  black,  with  a 
white  spot  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  the 
tail-feathers  are  also  barred  with  white.  The 
colours  are  so  clear  and  distinct,  as  almost  to 
convey  the  idea  of  different  g;\rmenls  put  on 
and  fitted  with  the  most  exquisite  taste  ;  whilst 
the  gay,  frolicsome  air,  and  intelligent,  bright, 
black  eyes  of  the  little  beau,  tell  you  that  he 
is  by  no  means  unconscious  of  the  very  fa- 
vourable impression  his  appearance  must  cre- 
ate.    Ho  hops  about,  sings   a  few  notes  of  a 


soft,  lively  little  song;  flies  to  a  rail  or  low 
tree,  and  arranges  some  fancied  impropriety 
in  a  wing-feather;  then  surveys  the  glossy 
spread  of  his  tail  as  he  peeps  over  his  shoul- 
der, and  after  a  few  more  hops,  and  another 
small  warble,  very  sweet  and  very  low — a 
passing  glance,  like  the  flash  of  a  tiny  flam- 
beau, and  he  is  gone." 

The  Sydney  crabs  are  a  very  gregarious 
race,  and  seem  to  claw  about  the  eatables  at 
a  repast,  with  the  zeal  and  expedition  of  an 
American  boarding-house. 

A   DINNER   PAKTY    OF  CRADS. 

"  At  a  certain  state  of  the  tide  they  might 
be  seen  scrambling  out  of  the  water  by  thou- 
sands, and  oflen  reminded  me  of  a  hungry 
cargo  of  stage-coach  passengers,  to  whose 
dinner  only  a  limited  time  can  be  allotted  ; 
for  the  whole  troop,  after  sidling  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  water,  immediately  commenc- 
ed eating  most  expeditiously,  picking  up  some 
mysterious  comestible  from  the  soft  rich  mud, 
first  with  one  claw  and  then  with  the  other, 
aud  continually  carrying  the  supplies  to  the 
mouth,  which,  being  situated  in  the  broad 
central  region,  always  gives  the  idea  of  a  per- 
son very  busily  engaged  in  filling  his  waist- 
coat-pockets ;  and  the  effi'ct  of  some  thou- 
sands of  these  odd  little  bodies  all  engaged  in 
the  same  mana3uvres  was  droll  in  the  ex- 
treme." 

VVc  might  regret  that  we  must  close  our 
extracts  here,  hut  is  not  the  pleasant  and  live- 
ly little  book  published  for  half  a  crown? — 
Foreign  Journal. 

Whatever  your  advancement  in  the  work 
of  religion,  or  your  services  in  the  church, 
may  have  been,  you  have  as  great  need  as 
ever  to  dwell  in  an  humble  state  of  watchful- 
ness ;  fur  some,  whom  the  Lord  hath  favoured 
when  low  and  humble,  by  giving  way  to  the 
subtle  temptations  of  the  enemy,  under  the 
specious  pretence  of  enlargement  and  freedom 
of  spirit,  become  exalted  in  their  minds,  de- 
clined from  their  first  love,  and  by  an  unguard- 
ed  conduct,  lost  their  esteem  and  service  in 
the  church,  and  brought  dishonour  on  the 
blessed  Tiuth. — Advices,  1743. 

A  Drover  Dog.— The  editor  of  the  New 
York  True  Sun,  noticing  a  specimen  of  the 
cattle  or  drover  dog,  says,  that  this  animal, 
with  the  assistance  of  one  man  on  horseback, 
will  drive  and  control  the  movements  of  five 
or  six  hundred  cattle  in  a  drove.  It  perfectly 
understands  its  business,  and  seems  to  like  it 
very  much.  The  stories  told  of  these  drover 
do'^s  are  very  curious.  They  are  easily  train- 
ed, and  what  is  very  singular,  soon  learn  to 
divide  a  drove  into  sections,  which  they  drive 
in  different  directions,  as  required.  If  any 
individual  of  the  drove  gets  into  the  wrong 
section,  the  dog  will  find  it  out  and  bring  the 
animal  back.  In  sheep  driving,  the  dog  will 
never  bite  the  skin,  or  even  tear  a  lock  of 
wool.  They  have  a  peculiar  way  of  commu- 
nicating their  object  by  their  bark.  They 
never  attack  the  throat,  but  snap  at  the  heels, 
and  at  one  or  the  other,  according  to  the  di- 
rection they  wish  the  animal  to  go. 
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THE     FRIEND. 


For  "The  Friend." 
THE    POPULAR    PRESS. 

In  a  "Treatise  on  Presumptions  of  Law 
and  Fact,"  &c.,  republished  in  the  "  Law 
Library,"  the  following  observations  occur, 
which  are  as  applicable  to  the  meridian  of 
Philadelphia  as  that  of  London. 

"  When  facts  have  come  to  light,  indicating 
the  commission  of  some  offence  peculiar  or 
atrocious  in  its  character,  the  press  of  this 
country  has  too  often  forgotten  the  honoura- 
ble position  it  ought  to  occupy,  and  the  fear- 
ful responsibility  consequent  on  the  abuse  of 
its  power.  Under  a  horror,  real  or  alfected, 
of  the  crime,  but  more  probably  with  tlie  view 
of  pandering  to  excited  curiosity  and  morbid 
feelings  in  the  public,  a  course  is  taken,  cal- 
culated to  deprive  the  unfortunate  person  sus- 
pected of  all  chance  of  a  fair  trial.  For  weeks 
or  months  previous  to  it,  his  conduct  and  cha- 
racter are  made  the  continual  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  public  prints,  and,  through 
their  influence,  every  where  else.  Circum- 
stantial descriptions  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
crime  was  committed,  and  in  some  cases  ac- 
tual delineations  of  it,  with  the  accused  rep- 
resented in  the  very  act, — elaborate  histories 
of  his  past  life,  in  which  he  is  frequently  spo- 
ken of  as  guilty  of  crimes  innumerable, — 
minute  accounts  of  his  conduct  in  the  retire- 
ment of  his  cell,  and  wlien  under  examination 
— and,  lastly,  expressions  of  rage  and  wonder 
that  he  has  had  the  audacity  not  to  confess  his 
guilt,  are  daily  and  hourly  poured  forth.  In 
one  case,  matters  wore  carried  so  far,  that 
while  certain  parties  were  awaiting  their  trial 
for  murder,  the  whole  scene  of  the  murder,  of 
which,  of  course,  they  were  assumed  to  be 
the  perpetrators,  was  dramatized,  and  repre- 
sented on  the  stage  to  a  metropolitan  audi- 
ence. The  necessary  consequence  is,  that  a 
firm  belief  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused  is  si- 
lently and  imperceptibly  worked  into  the 
minds  of  the  better  portion  of  society,  while 
those  of  the  rest  are  inflamed  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  excitement  and  exasperation  against 
him.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  he  is  brought  to 
trial,  which,  under  such  circumstances,  can 
be  little  better  than  a  mockery.  The  judge 
and  jury  who  sit  in  judgment  on  such  a  man 
are  not  looked  on,  perhaps  even  by  themselves, 
as  individuals  chosen  to  investigate  calmly 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused, — they 
are  rather  expected  to  be  the  fornjal  regis- 
trars of  a  verdict  of  guilty,  already  unjustly 
and  iniquitously  given  against  him  by  society, 
before  he  was  heard  in  his  defence." 

The  case  above  alluded  to,  is  given  in  a 
note,  in  these  words  : — 

"  Trial  of  John  Thurtell  and  Joseph  Hunt 
for  the  murder  of  William  Weare,  London, 
1924.  Weare  was  murdered  on  the  17th 
October,  1823  ;  the  play  was  represented  at 
the  Surrey  Theatre  on  the  17th  November  in 
the  same  year;  and  Thurtell  and  Hunt  were 
tried  on  the  7th  January,  1824.  It  also  ap- 
peared, that,  before  the  trial,  prints  delinea- 
ting the  murder  were  published  in  ihe  news- 
papers. Notwithstanding  that  all  this,  with 
many  other  circumstances  e(|ually  unjust  and 
disgusting,  were  brought  before  the  judge  of 


assize  by  aflidavit,  an  application  to  postpone 
the  trial  until  the  next  assizes  was  refused. 
A  more  just  course  was  taken  by  Parke  and 
Alderson,  BB.,  in  the  recent  case  of  R.  v.  Ar- 
chibald Bolam,  (2  M.  &  Rob.  192,)  who  was 
indicted  at  the  Spring  Assizes  of  1839,  for  the 
murder  of  John  Millie.  These  learned  judges 
then  made  the  precedent  (well  deserving  imi- 
tation) of  postponing  the  trial  until  the  next 
assizes,  on  an  atKdavit  made  by  the  prisoner'.s 
attorney,  that  the  prejudice  and  excitement 
raised  against  the  prisoner,  chiefly  by  the  lo- 
cal newspapers,  was  so  strong,  that  an  impar- 
tial trial  could  not  reasonably  be  expected. 
This  conduct  was  the  more  cruel,  as  (ev/  ca- 
ses have  presented  a  more  mysterious  aspect, 
or  required  more  careful  consideration  than 
that  of  Bolam.  He  was  afterwards  found 
guilty  of  manslaughter." 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  "  pandering  to 
excited  curiosity  and  morbid  feeling,"  is  the 
very  nourishment  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  public  press  of  this  country,  as  well  as  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland — and  indeed  of  the 
continent  of  Europe.  If  the  incidents  of  any 
case  are  peculiarly  unfit  to  meet  the  eyes  of 
the  domestic  circle,  that  is  the  very  one  that 
will  be  detailed  with  all  its  disgusting  particu- 
lars, as  was  the  case  in  a  recent  trial  for  mur- 
der at  Woodbury.  Highway  robberies,  mur- 
ders, suicides,  burglaries,  and  indecent  trials, 
fill  a  portion  of  every  newspaper  that  issues 
from  many  oflices  ;  and  hence  the  man  who 
formerly  had  his  paper  brought  home  for  his 
evening  perusal,  having  previously  glanced 
over  its  business  portions  at  his  counting- 
house  or  work-shop — is  now  compelled  to 
keep"  it  out  of  sight  of  his  family.  Any  one 
that  reads  daily  and  indiscriminately  all  the 
columns  of  the  daily  press  of  this  city — (how 
much  the  more  that  of  New  York  !) — will  al- 
most necessarily,  though  perhaps  impercepti- 
bly, acquire  a  coarseness  of  mind,  and  even  a 
taste  for  vulgarity — so  that,  finally,  he  may 
bring  without  hesitation  into  the  domestic  cir- 
cle, the  worst  specimens  of  newspapers — and 
his  appetite  becoming  more  depraved  by  this 
kind  of  food,  he  may  require  even  greater 
wantonness  of  detail  than  their  colunnis  ex- 
hibit. 

"  Vice  is  a  monster  of  such  hideous  mien, 
Tlial  to  be  liated,  needs  but  to  be  seen  ; 
But  seen  too  ofl,  familiar  witii  its  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace." 

I  do  believe  that  the  introduction  of  the 
common  newspapers  of  the  day  into  families, 
is  a  great  evil.  Would  any  rightly  concerned 
parents  be  willing  to  converse  before  their 
children  on  the  subjects  which  fill  a  consider- 
able portion  of  these  ?  Would  they  not  recoil 
with  horror — yes,  horror  ! — from  telling  to 
their  plastic  children  the  incidents  they  per- 
mit them  freely  to  read  1  And  if  hereafter 
they  should  unhappily  find  that  vice  is  fami- 
liar to  the  minds  of  their  oflspring — they  may 
he  led  deeply  to  ponder  to  whose  instrumen- 
tality it  was  owing.  The  general  run  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  day  should  be  studiously 
excluded  from  the  parlours  of  those  who  would 
preserve  the  minds  of  their  children  from  pol- 
lution. 

In   an   article   on   "  Newspapers"    in  the 


Edinburgh  Journal,  the  writer  savs  :  "The 
heterogeneous  confusion  of  subjects  in  a  news- 
paper is  singular  to  contemplate.  The  ludi- 
crous and  the  pathetic  are  here  met  with  in 
strange  proximity  ;  vice  and  philanthropy  un- 
ceremoniously jostle  each  other;  stiange  cun- 
ning and  stranger  simplicity,  love  and  mur- 
der, politics  and  poetry,  are  here  all  huddled 
together  in  grotesque  disorder." 

The  state  of  our  minds  after  rising  from  Ihe 
perusal  of  any  work,  is  a  barometer  which 
will  indicate  the  atmosphere  we  have  been 
breathing.  If  we  can  turn  from  this  to  the 
sacred  page  in  a  right  spirit,  and  feel  a  re- 
newed relish  for  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  we 
may  indulge  the  hope  that  our  reading  has 
not  been  prejudicial.  But  if  unsettlement  of 
mind,  and  an  aversion  to  serious  works-should 
follow,  we  may  depend  upon  it,  that  whatever 
the  book,  or  paper  we  have  read  may  be,  an 
evil  seed  has  been  sown,  that  if  sufiered  to 
grow  will  produce  briars  and  thorns,  "  whose 
end  is  to  be  burned." 

In  connection  with  this  subject  I  may  re- 
mark, that  I  believe  the  colums  of  "  The 
Friend,"  and  the  pages  of"  The  Friends'  Li- 
brary," have  been  in  many  places  of  marked 
advantage  to  the  members  of  our  Society,  es- 
pecially to  the  young  people.  I  think  I  have 
been  able  to  trace  as  visibly  the  good  result, 
where  these  have  been  attentively  perused,  as 
the  farmer  beholds  the  generous  vegetation 
upon  his  fields  where  the  plaster  has  been 
strewn — in  both  cases  contrasting  with  the 
neighbouring  sterility.  I  know  full  well  that 
no  reading  can  supply  the  place  of  Ihe  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  heart — and 
that  no  erudition  can  give  the  key  of  David — 
but  I  do  believe  that  good  reading  is  of  very 
great  advantage  to  all  disposed  to  profit  by  it, 
and  that  much  which  is  brought  into  families 
is  pregnant  with  mischief — not  only  that  fur- 
nished by  newspapers  and  magazines,  but 
much  of  higher  pretensions,  and  not  all  with- 
out our  own  pale. 

Y.  Z.    - 

A  worse  doom  than  to  be  condemned  to 
Ihe  mines,  rests  upon  that  soul  who  had  rath- 
er hoard  up  his  money  than  employ  it  in  cha- 
rity.— Mather. 


COMMITTEE    ON    EDUCATION. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  1843  authorized  its 
Committee  on  Education  to  receive  and  hold 
on  its  behalf,  bequests  and  donations,  to  form 
a  fund  for  Ihe  assistance  of  Friends  whose  lo- 
cal  situation,  or  other  circumstances,  disable 
them  from  establishing  and  supporting  the 
kind  of  schools  recommended  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  for  Ihe  promotion  in  other  ways 
of  the  guarded  education  of  the  children  of  ils 
members.  'I'hat  Committee  consider  it  very 
desirable  that  such  a  fund  should  be  com- 
menced, believing  that  the  ohjccis  of  their 
appointment  would  be  much  facililaled  by 
now  having  a  sum  of  money  placed  at  their 
disposal.  The  undersigned  have  been  accor- 
dingly appointed  to  receive  such  contributions 
as  Friends  may  be  willing  to  make  for  these 
purposes. 
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Annexed  is  a  form  of  a  bequest  of  personal 
estate,  and  also  a  form  of  devise  of  real  es- 
tate. 

Joseph  Snowdon, 
No.  84  Arch  street, 

VVm.  Hodgson.  Jr., 
N.  W.  cor.  Arch  &  6ih  sts., 

Jos.  SCATTEKGOOD, 

No.  14  Minor  street, 

Sam'l  B.  Morkis, 
Germantown. 
Philadelphia,  First  month  15tli,  1845. 

Torm  of  a  Bequest  of  Personal  Estate. 

I  give  and  bequeath  unto  A.  B.  and  C.  D., 

and  the  survivor  of  tiiem,  and  to  the  exec- 
utors aud  administrators  of  such  survivor,  the 
sum  of  in  trust  never- 

theless to  be  paid  by  my  said  trustees  to  the 
treasurer,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  appointed  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  (which  is 
held  on  the  third  Second-day  of  tlie  Fourth 
month  in  each  year,)  to  he  applied  toward 
promoting  the  concern  of  the  said  Yearly 
Meeting  for  the  proper  education  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

Form  of  a  Dc-ise  of  Real  Estate. 
I  give  and  devise  to  A.  B.  and  C.  D.,  and 
their  heirs,  as  joint  tenants  forever,  all  that 
[Acre  describe  the  property]  together  with  the 
appurtenances,  in  trust  nevertheless,  for  the 
sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation appointed  by  the  Y'early  Meeting  of 
Friends  of  Philadelphia,  (which  is  held  on  the 
third  Second-day  of  the  F'ourth  month  in  each 
year,)  and  upon  this  further  trust,  to  dispose 
of  and  convey  the  same,  either  in  fee  or  for 
such  other  estate  and  in  such  way  and  man- 
ner as  the  said  Committee  on  Education  shall 
at  any  time  direct,  order  and  appoint. 

For  "  Tlie  Fricni." 

ascites  of  t\\t  33aSt.— No.  49. 

No  action  vvillconduce  to  our  m-erlastinghappinePS,  thai  is 
liot  tliooirspring  of  a  hearlt'elt  conviction  of  duty.  Mere 
outside  iinitatioiiBoflhe  best  actions  of  the  hest  men,  will 
never  advance  the  iniilatorone  step  nearer  iieaveli. 

EESEARCHES  INTO  THE  FIRST  ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  PHILADELPHIA   YEARLY  MEETING. 

(Concluded  from  page  133.) 

The  following  is  the  reply  from  Friends 
in  London  to  the  epistle  given  in  our  last 
number. 

London,  Fourth  month  llth,  1685. 
"Dear  Friends  : 

"  We  received  your  tender  epislle,  dated  from 
your  Y'early  Meeting  at  Philadelphia,  y'  14th 
of  Seventh  month,  1684,  concerning  your 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  the  Y'early  Meeting  at 
Burlington.  It  was  read  in  our  Yearly  Meet- 
ing at  London,  and  Friends  were  glad  to  hear 
of  the  love  and  unity  among  you,  and  that 
you  are  careful  of  the  honour  of  Truth  and 
its  good  order.  VVe  are  sensible  of  the  seve- 
ral exercises,  trials  and  hardships  that  you  go 
through,  in  that  wilderness, — but  the  word  of 
patience  will  supply  all,  and  content  keeps  the 
Lord's  continual  feast.  Learn  in  all  condi- 
tions to  be  content,  and  in  that  you  will  prefer 


the  glory  and  kingdom  of  God  above  all  ; — 
and  will  desire  that  his  ensign  and  standard 
may  be  set  up  in  those  parts  of  America,  and 
not  that  of  self.  The  spreading  of  God's  holy 
truth  and  word  of  life  abroad  will  make  the 
barren  wilderness  a  fruitful  field.  Y'ou  say 
true,  '  those  who  come  into  these  parts  to 
shun  the  cross  or  sull'ering  are  but  a  burden.' 
"  We  are  glad  to  hear  of  the  spiritual  and 
heavenly  harmcuiy  that  was  among  you  at 
both  your  Yearly  Alcclings,  and  do  desire  the 
Lord  to  preserve  it,  and  increase  it,  and  to 
keep  down  all  that  which  is  of  the  unnatural 
spirit  amongst  you  ;  for  the  Truth  preserves 
both  in  divine  nature  and  true  natural  affec- 
tion. 

"  Ye  do  well  in  the  Lord's  power  to  keep 
your  men  and  women's  meetings  for  the  Lord's 
service.  That  all  things  may  be  kept  down 
that  dishonours  the  Lord.  This  will  ease 
your  magistrates  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  toil.  We  do  not  question,  as  you  are 
faithful,  the  Lord  will  furnish  you  with  wis- 
dom to  do  his  will  in  all  things  to  his  glory. 
Ye  do  well  to  send  epistles  and  to  visit  the 
church  of  God  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  Caro- 
lina, and  other  places.  We  are  glad  to  hear 
that  some  are  stirred  up  in  the  spirit  and 
power  of  the  Lord  to  visit'  the  churches  of 
Christ  in  New  England,  Virginia,  Maryland 
and  Carolina,  and  we  hope  in  your  next  you 
will  be  able  to  give  us  account  of  the  affairs 
of  the  churches  in  those  places  after  ye  have 
visited  them.  Also  what  meetings  ye  have 
had  with  the  Indian  kings,  both  in  your  own 
country,  and  in  your  travels  in  other  places, 
and  of  the  spreading  of  Truth  abroad,  to  the 
exaltation  of  God's  glorious  name, — that  ye 
may  see  the  fulfilling  of  the  Scriptures  '  from 
the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  of  the 
same,  God's  name  is  great  among  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  incense  shall  be  offered  up  to  him  in 
every  place.' 

"  And  now,  dear  Friends  and  brethren, — 
though  we  are  absent  in  the  body,  yet  we  are 
present  with  you  in  the  Spirit,  and  do  rejoice 
to  hear  of  your  holy  order  in  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  the  stedfastness  of  your  faith  in 
Christ  Jesus.  As  forour  Yearly  Meeting,  it  was 
large,  quiet,  and  peaceable,  and  the  glorious 
presence  of  the  Lord  was  among  us,  in  great 
love  and  unity  ;  and  his  power  and  glory 
shone  over  all.  As  for  further  passages,  we 
commend  you  to  our  yearly  paper,  and  so  do 
commend  you  all,  both  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Jersey,  and  elsewhere,  to  the  word  of  grace, 
the  word  of  patience,  and  tlie  word  of  -wis- 
dom, by  which  all  things  were  made,  and  by 
which  you  may  be  all  furnished  and  supplied 
by  the  same  word  which  reconciles  us  to  God. 
Being  born  again  of  the  immortal  seed,  and 
fed  by  the  milk  of  this  word,  we  will  grow  in 
the  immortal  life.  So  God  Almighty  keep 
you  in  the  Seed,  in  which  all  nations  are 
blessed,  in  whom  ye  have  eternal  rest  and 
peace.     Amen. 

"  Y'e  may  read  this  in  your  Yearly  Meeting. 
George  Fox, 
Alexander  Parker, 
Stephen  Crisp, 
James  Parke, 
Geo.  Whitehead." 


In  1685  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  held  at 
S;ileni  as  usual  in  the  Second  month,  and  at 
Burlington  in  the  commencement  of  the  Sev- 
enth month.  The  records  of  the  proceedings 
of  these  meetings  are  lost.  On  the  1.5th  day 
of  Seventh  month,  the  Y'early  Meeting  at  Phi- 
ladeljjhia  was  held.  There  were  Friends  in 
attendance  from  Rhode  Island,  from  Choptank 
in  Maryland,  and  from  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing at  Herring  Creek,  in  the  same  province. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  agreed  unanimously 
that  hereafter  there  he  but  one  Yearly  Meet- 
ing in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Now  Jersey. 
To  be  held  one  year  at  Burlington,  and  the 
next  at  Philadelphia.  To  commence  the  first 
First-day  in  the  Seventh  month  ;  the  first, 
second  and  third  days  were  to  be  devoted  to 
meetings  for  worship,  and  on  Fourth-day,  the 
men's  and  women's  meetings  fur  business 
should  commence.  It  was  also  agreed  that 
in  the  next  year  (1686)  it  should  be  held  at 
Burlington. 

From  that  time  no  Yearly  Meeting  but  thi  s 
one  had  any  general  disciplinary  powers  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  although  that 
at  Salem  continued  to  be  held,  and  exercised 
some  control  over  the  meetings  in  its  vicinity 
until  towards  the  close  of  that  century. 

TtXAS. 

To  the  Senate  and  Hovse  cf  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Con- 
gress assembled  : 

The  Memorial  and  Remonstrance  of  the  Re- 
ligious Society  of  Friends,  in  the  Stales  of 
New  Y'ork  and  Vermont,  and  parts  adja- 
cent. Respectfully  sheweth  : — 

That  your  memorialists  learn,  wilh  regret, 
that  it  is  proposed  to  annex  the  Slate  of  Texas 
to,  and  incorporate  it  with,  the  Slates  of  this 
Union  ; — and,  believing,  as  they  do,  that  the 
consummation  of  this  measure  would  extend 
and  perpetuate  slavery,  and  place  in  jeopardy 
that  peace  and  harmony  which  now  happily 
exist  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  thev  feel 
it  to  be  an  incumbent  and  religious  duly  res- 
pectfully, but  earnestly,  to  remonstrate  against 
such  annexation. 

The  views  and  opinions  of  your  memorial, 
ists,  in  relation  to  shivery,  are  well  known  : — 
they  are  not  of  recent  origin — nor  are  they 
connected,  in  any  degree,  with  parly  or  sec- 
tional feelings. 

The  greater  part  of  a  centniy  has  elapsed 
since  the  predecessors  of  your  niemorialist.s — 
influenced  by  what  they  belie\ed  to  be  the 
will  of  Him,  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons — 
and  who,  it  is  declared,  "  made  of  one  blood 
all  the  nations  of  men," — emancipated  their 
own  slaves,  at,  what  then  appeared  to  be,  a 
great  pecuniary  sacrifice.  At  a  still  earlier 
period,  and  near  half  a  century  before  the  fo- 
reign slave-trade  was  declared  by  law  to  be 
piracy,  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  for- 
bade all  parlicipalion  in  it; — and  impelled  by 
the  same  sense  of  religious  duly  which  now 
prompts  it  to  approach  the  Nalional  Legisla- 
ture, ceased  not  to  importune  those  in  author- 
ity to  prohibit  the  unrighteous  traffic. 

Slavery  originated  in  a  dark,  and,  compa- 
ratively, barbarous  age  ; — at  a  lime  when  the 
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political  and  civil  rights  of  man  vveie  little  un- 
dei'stood,  and  less  regarded  ;— wlien  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  tyranny  oppressed  the  nations, 
and  subjected  the  people  to  grievous  and  cruel 
sufferings.  Against  these  violations  of  human 
rights,  Uie  members  of  this  Religious  Society 
have  ever  sustained  a  peaceable,  but  firm  and 
unwavering  testimony — and  even  sealed  that 
testimony  with  their  blood. 

Ill  the  progress  of  time,  it  pleased  the  King 
of  kings, — by  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  of  his 
dear  .Sun — to  soften  the  hearts  of  rulers,  and 
to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  people,  until  we 
have  seen,  even  in  the  despotisms  ot"  the  old 
world,  a  greatly  ameliorated  condition  of  the 
subject,  and  the  shackles  rapidly  falling  from 
the  limbs  of  the  slave. 

That  the  example  of  the  free  political  insti- 
tutions of  this  country,  has  exerted  a  powerful 
influence  in  improving  the  condition  of  man- 
kind, will  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt; — and 
yet  your  memorialists  have  to  deplore  that 
she  is  in  danger  of  being  the  last  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  lier  own  beneficent  and  right- 
eous principles  to  all  who  may  justly  claim 
an  interest  in  them — to  all  who  are  made  in 
the  image  of  Him,  who,  we  have  solemnly  de- 
clared, "created  all  men  equal,  and  endowed 
them  with  certain  inalienable  rights" — inclu- 
ding "  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  I" 
Against  every  measure  which  may  deepen 
and  fasten  this  foul  stain  upon  the  character 
of  oiir  beloved  country,  and  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  free  institutions  throughout  the  world, 
by  the  contradiction  it  involves  and  the  im- 
putation it  would  seem  to  justify,  that  our  love 
of  liberty  is  selfish  and  exclusive — your  me- 
morialists earnestly  and  solemnly  remon- 
strate. 

If  it  be  conceded  that  the  coloured  man  is 
comprehended  in  the  plan  of  redemption  ac- 
complished by  Him,  who  died  for  all  men; — 
if  he  be  a  man,  in  the  sense  signified  in  the 
divine  injunction — "  Whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so 
unto  them,"  then  the  fact  of  our  depriving 
him  of  freedom,  and  preventing  his  "pursuit 
of  happiness,"  is  as  gross  a  violation  of  the 
spirit  and  precepts  of  our  holy  religion,  as  it  is 
incompatible  with  our  boasted  declaration  of 
the  rights  of  man. 

Your  meinorialists  are  aware  that  this  sub- 
ject is  one  of  great  delicacy.  They  are  not 
insensible  to  the  obstacles  to  general  emanci- 
pation : — but  being  fully  persuaded  that  Ho, 
to  whom  "  the  nations  are  but  as  the  dust  ol' 
the  balance" — and  who  will  "judge  them  in 
righteousness," — is  calling  for  this  sacrifice 
at  the  hands  of  the  American  people;  and 
believing  that  to  nations,  as  to  individuals, 
who  sincerely  seek  his  aid,  ho  will  "  provide 
a  way  where  there  socmeth  no  way,"  and  will 
sustain  them  by  his  outstrelche<l  arm,  in  every 
honest  etibrt  to  discharge  an  incumbent  duty, 
your  memorialists  cannot  hesitate  in  urging 
the  commencement  of  the  groat  and  noble 
work  of  universal  freedom.  'I'hey  do  so  with 
the  less  hesitation,  because  they  believe  that 
even  the  temporal  interests  of  the  master  will 
ulllmalcly  he  promoted  by  it; — and  they  are 
impelled  by  a  serious  apprehension  llial,il  not 
performed  in  mercy,  the  work  will  be  accom- 


plished in  judgment,  and  attended  by  an  aw- 
ful retribution  : — for  they  coincide  in  o|)inion 
with  one  of  the  most  eminent  American  states- 
men, that  it  will  be  found — should  such  a  con- 
fiict  occur — that  the  Almighty  has  no  attri- 
bute which  can  take  sides  with  "  the  oppres- 
sor." 

Your  memorialists  apprehend,  moreover, 
that  the  annexation  of  Texas  will  involve  this 
country  in  war. 

They  had  indulged  the  hope  that  corrected 
views  of  the  benign  religion  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace  were  hastening  the  day  when  "  nation 
should  no  longer  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
nor  learn  war  any  more." 

History  fiirnishes  ample  evidence  that  wars 
have  mostly  arisen  from  the  pride  of  princes 
and  their  lust  of  empire  ;  that  nations  have 
ol'ten  been  deluged  with  blood,  and  subjected 
to  the  most  dire  calamities,  by  causes  and 
considerations,  regarding  which,  the  people 
— those  upon  whom  the  burdens  and  the  mis- 
eries of  war  devolve — had  little  knowledge, 
and  felt  less  interest  ; — that  wars  have  fre- 
quently been  waged  by  unprincipled  rulers,  to 
divert  the  attention  of  an  oppressed  people 
from  their  own  sufferings.  But  the  mitigation 
of  despotic  sway,  which  modern  times  have 
witnessed,  has  produced  a  repose,  which  awa- 
kens a  cheering  hope  in  the  mind  of  the 
Christian  philanthropist.  Should  a  country, 
upon  which  the  Gracious  Giver  of  every  good 
and  perfect  gift,  has  shed  the  choicest  of  his 
blessings; — a  country  every  way  fertile,  and 
extensive  beyond  the  possibility  of  speedy  oc- 
cupation, be  the  first  to  interrupt  this  repose, 
and  to  unshealh  the  sword  for  the  acquisition 
of  additional  territory,  great  and  fearful  in- 
deed must  be  the  responsibility  it  assumes — 
and  awful  the  retribution  it  may  justly  appre- 
hend. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  opinion 
entertained  by  your  memorialists,  that  war,  un- 
der any  and  every  circumstance,  is  forbidden 
to  the  fiillowers  of  Christ,  they  respectl'ully 
urge — what  they  apprehend  few  will  deny — 
that  if  there  be  any  one  great  and  prominent 
principle  clearly  inferable  from  the  example 
and  precepts  of  the  Author  of  our  holy  reli- 
gion— of  Him  whose  advent  was  announced 
by  the  heavenly  anthem,  "  On  earth  peace, 
and  good  will  towards  men" — it  is  a  principle 
of  love  and  forbearance  which  would  prevent 
war,  except  upon  the  supposed  existence  of  a 
stern  and  imperious  necessity. 

If  this  be  admitted  as  a  sound  view  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  does  it  not  present  a  strong  in- 
ducement for  the  representatives  of  the  Ame- 
rican  peo|)le    to    pause,    and    deliberately    to 
weigh    the    motives   which    prompt,   and    the 
consequences  which   may  follow,  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  to  the  States  of  this  Union  ? 
Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  a  INTcct- 
ino-  of  Representatives  of  the  Yearly  IVIeet- 
ing   of  the    Religious  Society   of   Friends 
aforosaiil,  held  in  the  city  of  iSJew  York  the 
2Gth  day  ofTwelflh  month,  184'1. 

IliiNHY  Hl^sl>At,E,  Clerk. 

He  that  waits  for  an  opportunity  to  do  much 
at  once,  may  breathe  out  his  life  in  idle  wishes. 


AVHALING. 

Every  inan  was  now  at  his  station.  The 
tubs  of  lines  had  been  just  put  into  the  boats; 
the  harpoons  and  lances  adjusted  in  their  pro- 
per places,  ready  for  action.  '  Lower  away,' 
cried  the  mate,  and  every  boat  was  instantly 
resting  on  the  water,  manned  by  their  re- 
spective crews.  'Give  way,  my  lads  I'  said 
the  mate.  All  orders  were  now  given  in  a 
low  tone  ;  every  man  did  his  utmost  ;  all  the 
boats  were  now  gliding  over  the  smooth 
swells,  each  striving  to  be  headmost  in  the 
chase. 

The  whales  had  now  gone  down,  and  we 
rested  for  them  to  break  water  again.  In 
about  two  minutes  they  were  blowing  all 
around,  and  very  much  scattered.  They  had 
been  alarmed  by  the  boats,  so  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  near  enough  for  a  dart. 

One  lime  five  of  the  monsters  rose  up  close 
to  our  boats.  The  mate  motioned  us  all  to  be 
silent.  We  could  have  fastened  to  one,  and 
the  only  reason,  as  we  supposed,  why  we  did 
not,  was  because  the  mate  was  so  much  fright- 
ened. The  whales  now  ran  to  the  southward, 
and  every  boat  was  in  chase  as  fast  as  we 
could  spring  to  our  oars. 

The  first  mate's  boat  was  headmost  in  the 
chase  ;  our  boat  next,  and  the  captain's  about 
half  a  mile  astern.  The  first  mate  now  came 
up  w  ith,  and  fastened  to  a  large  whale.  We 
were  soon  on  the  battle  ground,  and  saw  him 
struggling  to  free  himself  from  the  barbed 
harpoon  which  had  gone  deep  into  his  huge 
carcass.  We  pulled  upon  the  monster,  and 
our  boat-steerer  darted  another  harpoon  into 
him.  '  Stern  all  !'  shouted  the  mate.  '  Stern 
all  for  your  lives  !'  We  steered  out  of  the 
reach  of  danger,  and  peaked  our  oars.  The 
whale  now  ran,  and  took  the  line  out  of  the 
boat  with  such  swiftness,  that  we  were  oblig- 
ed to  throw  water  on  it  to  prevent  its  taking 
fire  by  friction  around  the  loggerhead. 

The  whale  now  stopped,  and  dashed  and 
rolled  about  in  great  agony,  so  that  it  was 
dangerous  approaching  him.  By  this  time 
the  captain  came  up  and  boldly  darted  a  har- 
poon into  his  writhing  body.  The  enraged 
whale  raised  his  head  above  the  water,  snap- 
ped his  horrid  jaws  together,  and  lashed  the 
sea  into  foam  with  his  flukes. 

The  mate  now  approached  near  enough  to 
bury  a  lance  deep  in  his  vitals,  and  shouted 
again,  'Stern  all !'  A  thick  stream  of  blood, 
instead  of  water,  was  now  issinng  from  his 
spout  holes.  Another  lance  was  buried.  Ho 
was  thrown  into  dying  convulsions,  and  ran 
around  in  a  circle.  Hisfiurrj'  was  soon  over. 
He  turned  upon  his  left  siile,  and  floated,  dead. 
We  gave  three  cheers,  and  took  him  in  tow, 
for  the  ship  was  about  twenty  miles  ofl". 

But  a  still  more  exciting  and  perilous  scene 
was  to  follow.  For  the  third  day  after  this, 
while  wo  were  still  busy  trying  out  the  oil, 
the  captain  being  on  the  forecastle,  cried  out, 
'There  she  blows!  there  she  blows!'  And 
sure  enough,  there  were  several  large  sperm 
Hhales  blowing,  ofl" our  weather  bow.  There 
was  a  tremendous  sea  running,  and  it  looked 
squally  ;  however  we  lowered  away  the  lar- 
board and  waist  boats,  and  went  in  chase. 
We  chased  them  about  two  miles,  when  there 
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lid    the  rain!  and  such  is  the  skill  whereto  they  alUiin,  ihut  I  Garden  at   Brussels,  I   was  shown  a  bamboo 


came  up  a  tremendous  squall,  an„    ...-   -  ,-.,..,•,.  u-  i    i     i  ■  i 

fell  in  torrents.  We  peaked  our  oars,  and  by  walking  once  through  a  plantation,  and  live  inches  in  diameter,  which  had  increased 
presently  a  signal  from  ihe  ship  directed  us  to  giving  a  general  glance  at  the  trees,  they  are 
pull  away  to°the  leeward.  Away  we  tlew,lenabled  to  state,  with  the  most  astonishing 
and  soon  the  boat-sleerer  darted  a  harpoon  j  accuracy,  on  what  number  of  boxes  the  mer- 
into  a  verv  laro-e  one.  It  instantly  turned  chant  may  calculate.  It  becomes,  however, 
and  ran  to'  the°windward,  and  I  thought  it  [quite  a  matter  of  speculation  to  the  purchaser, 
would  have  stove  the  boat  in  pieces  as  we  |as  orange  crops  aie  a  very  uncertain  proper- 
bounded  from  billow  to  billow.     However,  ourjty,  and  subject  to  various  casuallies  between 


line  parted,  and  at  the  same  moment  our  first 
mate's  boat  got  fast  to  the  same  whale.  We 
hauled  in  the  line,  bent  another  harpoon,  and 
went  in  pursuit  again.  We  chased  about  half 
an  hour,  when  the  whale  turned  to  the  wind- 
ward, and  made  directly  for  us.  The  mate 
should  have  avoided   it,   but  he  was   so   much 


the  time  they  are  thus  valued  and  the  gather 
ing.  For  instance,  a  continuance  of  cold 
north  or  north-easterly  wind  will  cut  them  off; 
a  violent  storm  will  sometimes  lay  tlie  whtde 
crop  on  the  ground  in  a  night  ;  or  it  may  be 
entirely  destroyed  by  insects.  Nothing  can 
xceed  the  rich  luxuriant  appearance  of  these 


excited  in  the  chase  as  to  be  blind  to  all  dan-  Hesperian  gardens  during  the  principal  fruit 
ger.  On  we  went,  and  our  boat  struck  ihej  months— namely,  from  November  to  March, 
whale's  head  with  such  force  as  to  throw  us  j  when  the  emerald  tints  of  the  unripe,  and  gol- 
ofl"  our  thwarts;  at  the  same  moment  our  den  hue  of  the  mature  truit,  mingle  then- 
boat  steerer  sent  two  harpoons  into  his  body,   beauties  with   the  thick  dark  foliage  of  the 

trees  ;  and  when  the  bright  odoriferous  blos- 
som dilTuses  a  sweetness  through  the  surround- 
ing neighbourhood  which  is  quite  delicious. — 
Boid's  Western  Islands. 


It  rolled  over  on  its  back,  and  we  being  to  the 
windward,  before  we  could  get  clear  of  dan- 
ger, a  heavy  sea  struck  our  boat,  and  threw 
us  directly  into  the  whale's  mouth.  '  Jump  ! 
Spring  for  your  lives  I'  shouted  the  mate,  as 
he  sprang  into  the  sea;  and  we  had  barely 
time  to  throw  ourselves  clear  of  the  boat  be- 
fore it  was  crushed  into  atoms  by  its  ponder- 
ous jaws.  Not  in  the  least  hurt,  but  dreadfully 
frightened,  we  were  picked  up.  We  owe  it 
to  the  goodness  of  Divine  Providence,  that  we 
were  not  devoured  by  the  swarms  of  sharks 
which  surrounded  us. — N.  Journal. 

Orange  Groves  of  St.  Michael. 
The  oranne  plantations  or  quintas  of  St.  Mi- 
chael arc  of  large  extent,  always  encircled  by 
a  wall  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  and 
within  a  thick  planlation-belt  of  the  faya,  ce- 
dar-tree, fern,  birch,  &c.,  to  protect  the 
orange  trees  from  the  sea  breezes.  The  trees 
are  propagated  from  shoots  or  layers,  which 
are  bent  at  the  lower  end  into  the  ground,  and 
covered  with  soil  until  roots  begin  to  strike, 
when  they  are  separated  from  the  parent 
stem,  and  transplanted  into  a  small  excavated 
well  about  three  feet  deep,  (lined  with  pieces 
of  lava,  and  surrounded  at  the  top  by  planta- 
tions of  laurel,  young  faya,  and  broom,)  until 
the  tender  orange  plants  are  suHiciently  strong, 
at  which  period  the  plantations  immediately 
round  them  are  removed,  and  each  plant  be- 
gins to  shoot  up  and  flourish,  after  which  no 
farther  care  is  taken  of  it,  beyond  tarring  oc- 
casionally the  stem,  to  prevent  injury  by  in- 
sects ;  and  it  in  time  spreads  out  with  the  ma- 
jestic luxuriance  of  a  chestnut  tree.  In  this 
country  it  only  requires  seven  years  to  bring 
an  orange  plantation  to  good  bearing;  and 
each  tree,  on  arriving  at  full  growth  a  few 
years  after,  will  then  annually,  upon  an  aver- 
age, produce  from  12,000  to  10,000  oranges  : 
a  gentleman  told  me  he  had  once  gathered 
26,000.  The  crops  are  purchased,  previous 
to  their  arrival  at  a  slate  of  maturity,  by  the 
merchants,  who  ascertain  the  value  of  the 
year's  probable  produce  through  the  medium 
of  experienced  men,  and  then  make  their  offer 
accordingly.  The  men  thus  employed  to  val- 
ue orange  crops,  gain  a  livelihood   thereby  ; 


Queen  Isabella,  the  young  sovereign  of 
Spain,  is  said  to  possess  a  wonderfully  reten- 
tive memory,  which  puts  to  the  blush  all  the 
efforts  of  Gouraud.  She  can  name  wiih  per- 
fect readiness,  the  date  of  every  im|)orlant 
event  of  ancient  and  modern  history.  Whilst 
she  was  at  Barcelona,  the  Queen  Mother,  and 
some  other  individuals  were  conversing  on  the 
subject  of  memory,  and  alluding  to  several 
eminent  persons  who  had  been  in  a  remark- 
able degree  gifted  with  that  faculty.  "  I 
think,"  observed  the  young  Queen,  "  that  I 
have  a  tolerably  good  memory  ;"  and  she  di- 
rected Senor  Uonozo  Cortes,  her  secretary,  to 
bring  her  a  book  which  she  had  never  seen. 
The  secretary  presented  to  her  a  volume  of 
the  lyric  poems  of  Ochva.  Her  Majesty  read 
from  it  about  three  hundred  lines,  and  then 
closing  the  book  she  repeated  them  without 
an  error.  Some  time  after  this  occurrence, 
being  in  the  palace  at  Madrid,  and  surrounded 
by  several  persons  of  her  court,  she  turned  to 
her  secretar)'  and  said — "  Donozo,  you  recol- 
lect having  heard  me  read  those  lines  of  Och- 
va ;  now  you  shall  hear  that  I  still  remember 
them  perlectly  ;"  and  she  immediately  repeat- 
ed them  from  beginning  to  end  without  mis- 
take or  omission.  In  like  manner,  the  names 
of  nearly  all  the  persons  who  have  been  pre- 
sented to  her  in  the  course  of  her  life,  and  es- 
pecially those  with  whom  she  had  conversed, 
are  engraven  on  her  recollection. — Pkilada. 
Gaz. 

Rapid  Gron-th  of  Plants. — Who  can  under- 
stand or  explain  the  extraordinary  activity 
which  pervades  the  entire  vascular  system  of 
the  plant  when  circumstances  are  favourable 
to  its  growth  ?  A  stalk  of  wheat  has  been  ob- 
served to  shoot  up  three  inches  in  as  many 
days  ;  of  barley,  six  inches  in  the  same  time ; 
and  a  vine  twig  almost  two  feet  or  eight  in- 
ches a  day  (Du  Hamel).  Cucumbers  have 
been  known  to  acquite  a  length  of  twenty- 
four  inches  in  six  days ;  and  in  the  Botanic 


in  height  nine  feet  in  twenty-seven  days, 
sometimes  making  a  progress  of  six  to  eight 
inches  in  a  day.  In  our  cliinale,  wc  meet 
with  few  illustrations  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  plants  arc  capable  of  springing  up  in 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  ;  and  the 
above  ex«mples  probaldy  give  us  only  an  im- 
perfect idea  of  Ihe  velocity  with  which  the 
bamboo,  the  paltn,  the  tree-fern,  and  other 
vascular  plants,  may  grow  in  their  native  soil 
and  climale.  And  with  what  numerous  and 
complicated  chemical  changes  is  the  produc- 
tion of  every  grain  of  the  substance  of  these 
plants  attended — hovv  rapidly  must  the  food 
be  selected  and  absorbed  from  the  air  and 
from  the  soil — how  quickly  transformed  and 
assimilated  ! 

The  long  period  of  lime  during  which, 
year  after  year,  these  changes  may  proceed 
in  the  same  vessels,  or  in  the  same  tree,  is  no 
less  wonderful.  Oaks  have  lived  to  an  ago 
ofl,.500  to  2,000  years,  yew  trees  to  o,(IOO 
years,  and  other  species  are  mentioned  as 
having  flourished  from  4,000  to  6,000  years  ; 
while  even  a  rose  tree  {rosa  canina)  now  liv- 
ing, is  quoted  by  Sprengol  as  being  already 
upwards  of  1,000  years  old. 

The  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  a  plant,  and 
the  length  of  its  life,  are  equally  afiijcted  by 
circumstances.  On  a  knowledge  of  these 
circumstances,  and  of  the  means  of  controlling 
or  of  producing  them,  the  enlightened  prac- 
tice of  agriculture  is  almost  entirely  depen- 
dent.— Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry. 


Animal  Imtinct. — A  friend,  who  returned 
not  long  since  from  a  tour  through  our  West- 
ern country,  has  related  to  us  a  touching  in- 
stance of  instinct  in  animals;  and  as  all  such 
circumstances  possess  natural  interest,  we  le- 
cord  it.  Our  friend  was  returning  from  a 
short  hunt  one  day,  when  he  espied  near  his 
cabin  a  large  squirrel  in  the  lop  of  an  oak 
tree,  and  deliberately  aiming  his  fow  ling-piece 
he  discharged  its  contents  at  the  frisky  ani- 
mal, wiihout  any  apparent  effect,  as  the  little 
creature  retained  his  hold  unmoved.  Observ- 
ing this,  be  got  an  axe  and  began  striking  at 
the  oak  to  bring  the  squirrel  down.  This, 
however,  for  some  lime  produced  no  such  re- 
sult, but  at  lennlli  the  animal  came  down  to 
the  lowest  limb  of  the  tree,  where,  seating 
himself  on  his  bind  legs,  be  began  to  chatUr 
most  pitcously,  and  at  the  same  lime  holding 
up  one  of  his  fore  legs  (which  our  friend  s;i\/ 
was  badly  broken)  with  the  other,  much  as  a 
person  supports  one  arm  wilh  the  other,  he 
looked  down  on  the  sportsman  iniplorin;,'ly, 
and  began  to  lick  his  wound.  This  IkhI  ih" 
desired  effect  upon  our  friend,  wIhj  turned 
away,  conscious  of  having  learned  a  Ipsson  of 
humanity  and  forbearance,  and  loft  the  poor 
squirrel  to  make  his  escape  wiihout  farther 
molestation. — Boston  Transcrqit. 


The    Indians. — Governor    Briggs,    in  bis 
message,  calls  the  attention  of  the  legislalure 
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to  the  remnants  of  the  Indian  tribes  who  jet 
linger  in  Massachusetts,  and  says  : 

"These  poor  remains  of  a  race,  who  once 
were  the  lords  of  our  mounlaiiis,  and  valleys, 
and  islands,  arc  objects  of  peculiar  interest, 
and  should  attract  special  attention  and  care. 
A  few  years  since  they  were  sunk  by  intem- 
perance, that  curse  alike  of  the  savage  and 
civilized  man,  to  the  lowest  dt^pths  ot  wretch- 
edness and  degradation.  The  temperance  re- 
formation has  been  to  them  a  great  blessing. 
Their  condition  has  been  much  improved. 
They  cultivate  their  lands  much  better  than 
formerly,  have  schools  among  them,  organiz- 
ed churches  and  religious  teachers  of  their 
own.  Some  of  them  are  good  fishermen  and 
whalemen.  Necessity  has  compelled  them  to 
abandon  the  pursuits  of  their  fathers,  and  but 
very  few  can  ?peak  or  understand  their  na- 
tive language.  They  look  up  to  the  govern- 
ment of  The^state  for  encouragement  and  sup-_ 
port.  Nothing  which  the  paternal  care  of 
the  legislature  can  do  to  improve  their  condi- 
tion, elevate  their  character,  protect  them  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  lands,  and  shield  them 
from  the  encioachmonts  of  unprincipled  white 
men,  should  be  omitted." 


33    TRlliHS. 


THE    FRIEM). 

SOUP    SOCIETY. 

The  Society  for  Supplying  the  Poor  with 
Soup,  has  concluded  to  open  the  house.  No. 
16  Green  street,  between  Spruce  and  Pine 
above  Fourth  streets,  for  the  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution of  soup  to  the  poor,  on  Fifth-day, 
the  2;3rd  instant ;  and  to  continue  open,  for 
delivery,  every  week-day,  during  the  inclem- 
ent season,  between  the  hours  of  11  and  one 
o'clock. 

Sleat,  vegetables,  or  other  supplies,  will  be 
gratefully  received  at  the  house. 

Donations  in  money,  will  be  received  bj' 
the  treasurer,  Jeremiah  Hacker,  144  South 
Fourth  street,  or  the  committee  in  attendance 
at  the  house  during  the  hours  of  delivery. 

AVANTED 

An  apprentice  to  the  Bricklaying  business, 
by  a  Friend  of  this  city.  A  member  would 
be  preferred.     Inquire  at  this  office. 


riUST  MONTH,  25,  1845. 


We  publish  to-day  the  memorial  of  the 
New  York  Meeting  tor  Sufferings  against  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States.  It 
was  presented  to  the  Senate  on  the  6tli  inst. 
From  the  National  Intelligencer  we  learn  that 
it  was  presented  by  Senator  Dickinson,  and 
on  his  motion  the  reading  of  it  was  commenc- 
ed, when 

Senator  Merrick  said  that  it  was  evident 
the  memorial  was  based  upon  arguments 
ao-ainst  slavery;  he  therefore  moved  that  ii 
be  laid  on  the  table,  as  was  the  usual  course 
with  the  Senate  in  respect  to  petitions  and 
memorials  upon  that  subject. 

The  reading  of  the  memorial  was  advocat- 
ed by  Senator  Dickinson,  and  Senator  Foster 
of  New  York. 

Senator  Crittenden  said  the  memorial  was 
from  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who 
had  always  been  permitted  to  present  their 
views  upon  all  subjects — presented,  as  they 
always  wore,  in  candour,  quietness,  and  peace. 
The  views  of  this  estimable  body  of  citizens 
upon  the  question  of  slavery  were  known  to 
all,  and  they  had  always  been  allowed  to  ex- 
press them.  It  was  as  members  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Friends  that  they  now  memorialized 
the  Senate,  and  nut  as  abolitionists.  He  wish- 
ed the  memorial  to  be  read. 

The  Senate  decided  in  favour  of  the  read- 
ing, and  the  memorial  was  afterwards  refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  Special   Meeting  of  "  The  Institute  for 
Coloured  Youth"  will  he  held  on  Second-day, 
the  3d  of  the  Second  month,  at  four  o'clock, 
r.  M.,  at  the  Coininiltee-room,  Mulberry  st. 
M.  C.  Corn,  Sec'ry. 

First  month,  1815. 


Died,  at  tlio  resirience  of  her  husband,  in  Smyrna, 
Harrison  county,  Ohio,  on  tlie  24lh  of  Eleventh  month 
last,  in  the  35th  yenr  of  her  age,  AcDV  T.,  wife  of  Rob- 
ert S.  Holloway,  and  daughter  of  Francis  and  Lydia 
Tabcr  of  New  Bedford.  From  the  commencement  of 
her  last  illness,  which  was  but  of  nine  days'  duration, 
her  solid  and  meek  demeanour  evinced  that  her  faith 
and  hope  were  upon  her  Lord  and  Redeemer,  whom  in 
health  she  had  delighted  to  serve.  Her  l}usband's  means 
at  the  lime  of  their  marriage  were  very  limited,  yet  she 
was  mainly  concerned  that  they  might  "seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,"  and  trust  that  all  other  necessary 
things  might  be  added.  She  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the 
literary  and  religious  education  of  the  beloved  youth, 
and  very  acceptably  to  her  friends  and  tlie  pupils,  filled 
lor  some  time  the  station  of  teacher  at  Friends'  Board- 
ing School  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio.  In  her  inter- 
course with  the  world,  she  endeavoured  to  fulfil  the  in- 
junction "  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  un- 
to you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them."  Being  faithful  unto 
the  Lord  who  had  called  her  into  his- service,  she  was 
made  useful  in  the  church  militant.  About  two  years 
before  her  decease  she  appeared  in  the  ministry,  utter- 
ing a  tew  short  and  savoury  expressions.  She  contin- 
ued to  be  exercised  in  this  way  at  seasons  until  her 
close,  both  in  public  meetings,  and  in  private  opportu- 
nities with  her  neighbours.  During  her  illness,  being 
told  it  was  not  likely  she  could  continue  long,  she 
calmly  and  sweetly  replied,  "  Death  has  no  terror  to 
me,  through  the  mercy  of  my  Lord  and- Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  who  died  for  me  ;  because  he  livcth,  I  know 
that  I  live  also."  At  another  time  she  said,  "What  a 
mercy  to  be  favoured  to  feel  the  presence  of  the  Lord  in 
a  time  like  this."  A  friend  speaking  encouragingly  to 
her,  she  replied,  "  I  have  felt  the  consolation  of  the  Al- 
mighty poured  into  my  spirit  this  day."  Shortly  after- 
wards she  thus  spoke  :  "  Oh,  Lord  !  wilt  thou  be  pleas- 
ed to  receive  me  into  thy  glory,  through  mercy.  Oh  I 
may  I  praise  the  Lord  while  I  have  my  being."  On 
Seventh-day,  about  12  o'clock,  she  bade  her  family 
farewell,  and  soon  after  broke  forth  in  solemn  praises 
and  thanksgivings  unto  God  and  the  Lamb.  Thus  she 
evinced  that  her  faith  and  confidence  were  unshaken 
in  her  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

,  at  his  residence,  near  Flushing,  Ohio,  on  the 

llh  of  First-month,  Aaron  Hoi-loway,  in  the  (iSth 
year  of  his  age.  Ele  was  an  exemplary  Friend,  firmly 
attached  to  the  ancient  doctrines  and  principles  of  our 
religious  Society  ; — was  remarkably  kind  to  the  poor, 
the  needy,  and  alllicted,  and  entertained  Friends  with 
great  kindness  and  huspitalily.  His  loss  wdl  be  deeply 
lilt  by  his  family,  for  whom  ho  entertained  a  very  all'cc- 
tionate  interest  in  their  temporal,  as  well  as  their  spirit- 
ual welfare.  His  mind,  from  the  time  of  the  death  ot 
his  daughter,  Abby  T.  Holloway,  whom  ho  tenderly 
loved,  seemed  much  occupied  in  serious  reading  and 
meditation.  The  short  illness  which  terminated  his 
life,  he  bore  with  great  patience;  and  we  cannot  doubt, 
but  that  Ihrongh  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
-tcRus  Christ,  his  spirit  is  at  rest  with  the  blessed  of  nil 
generations. 


,  at  Rochester,  on  the6th  of  Twell'th  month  last, 

Mary  M.,  wife  of  Elijah  Pope,  and  daughter  of  Lmdley 
M.  Moore,  in  the  20lh  year  of  her  age.  She  was  early 
aware  of  the  fatal  tendency  of  her  disease,  (pulmonary 
consumption,)  and  met  its  approaches  with  cheerful  re- 
signation to  the  Divine  will.  A  humble  reliance  on  the 
mediation  of  Christ,  was  her  constant  support  during  a, 
protracted  illness.  She  often  spoke  of  her  a|iproaching 
dissolution  with  calmness,  saying,  "  Death  had  no  ter- 
rors ;"  and  that  "her  hope  was  beyond  the  grave-"  As 
the  last  conflict  drew  near,  she  remarked,  "  Death  would 
be  a  welcome  messenger."  A  short  time  before  her 
gentle  spirit  took  its  flight,  she  said,  "  Mother,  I  believe 
my  Saviour  will  carry  me  safely  through;"  and  a  lew 
minutes  after,  "  Blessed  Saviour,  take  me  to  thyself- 
She  had  often  expressed  a  wish  that  her  friends  would 
not  mourn  for  her;  and  just  at  the  closing  scene,  when 
the  power  of  speech  had  failed,  she  evinced  the  same 
desire,  by  wiping  with  her  death-cold  hand,  the  tears 
from  her  mother's  cheeks,  and  gently  shaking  her  head, 
as  if  to  say,  "  Weep  not." 

,   in  Hendricks  countv,  Ind.,  on   the  20lh  of 

Twelfth  mo,  last,  of  consumption,  Hannah,  wife  of  Job 
Hadley,  in  the  27th  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  Mill 
Creek  monthly  and  Spring  particular  meeting.  From 
childhood  she  was  dutiful  and  afTeclionalc  to  her  parents, 
and  diligent  in  the  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.— 
She  was  faithful  in  the  attendance  of  our  religious  meet- 
ings through  life,  thbugh  part  of  the  time  she  lived  re- 
mote, and  had  many  discouragements  and  difficulties 
to  encounter.  Being  mneh  attached  to  the  principles 
and  testimonies  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  obedient 
to  the  manifestations  of  Light  in  her  own  heart,  she 
became  early  qualified  for  usefulness  in  the  church. 
Plain  and  simple  in  manners,  dress  and  furniture,  she 
served  as  an  example  worthy  of  imitation.  Through 
her  last  illness,  which  was  of  several  months  duration, 
she  manifested  much  resignation  and  quietness  of  mind, 
often  interceding  for  patience,  and  ability  to  be  wholly 
resigned  to  the  Divine  will.  Having  a  living  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  our  religious  Society,  'she  feelingly 
exhorted  those  around  her  to  faithfulness  in  attending 
to  the  manifestations  of  the  light  of  Christ  within, 
which  she  was  well  assured  was  the  only  infallible 
guide.  Near  the  close,  she  frequently  expressed  that 
the  prospect  before  her  looked  pleasant;  that  death  had 
no  terror,  though  it  was  a  solemn  thing  to  die  ;  that  she 
had  not  attained  to  this  by  any  merit  of  her  own,  but 
that  it  was  altogether  of  His  mercy  that  she  was  thus 
favoured  ;  that  all  her  righteousness  was  but  as  filthy 
rags.  About  three  hours  before  her  departure,  she  ask- 
ed to  hear  the  21st  and  22nd  chapters  of  Revelations 
read,  and  did  not  converse  much  after.  Her  mind 
seemed  absorbed  in  meditation  on  what  had  been  read, 
and  the  blessed  prospect  before  her,  remarking  what  a 
glorious  situation  those  were  in,  who  were  permitted  to 
enter  the  pearl-gate  city  ;  and  if  she  could  only  get  in- 
side the  door,  it  was  nil  she  craved— of  which  she  had 
a  lively  hope.  She  appeared  then  to  fall  into  a  sweet 
sleep,  and  quietly  breathed  her  last  without  a  struggle. 
And  we  humbly  trust  that  she  has  entered  into  that 
rest  prepared  for  tlie  righteous  from  the  foundation  of 
the  woild. 

_ — _  of  pulmonary  consumption,  on  the  20lh  of 
Twelfth  month  last,  at  Middlelown,  Delaware  county, 
Pa.,  Rebecca,  wife  of  William  Smcdlcy,  inlhe  forly- 
■sccond  year  of  her  age.  She  was  one  who  from  early 
life  was  guarded  and  circumspect  in  her  condnel,  walk- 
ing in  the  fear  of  the  Lord ;  and  was  remarkably  pre- 
served under  the  trials  incident  to  the  care  and  govern- 
ment of  her  numerous  family,  .is  a  good  example  of 
meekness  and  humililv.  At  one  time  during  her  ill- 
ness, she  remarked:  "'While  1  lay  down  a  little  while 
ago,  1  was  bemoaning  my  situation,  for  [want  ol  ]  a 
greater  evidence  of  acceptance,  and  there  was  such  a 
calming  sweetness  came  over  me,  with  this  comlbrtable 
language  as  plain  to  my  inward  ear  as  if  it  had  been 
spoken,  '  My  child,  thou  knowest  that  I  have  been  with 
thee  in  all  thy  trials  hitherto;  and  I  will  be  with  thee 
to  the  end,  and  receive  thee  into  my  kingdom  :'  I  was 
so  comforted,  that  I  conld  praise  his  excellent  name; 
and  I  hope  I  shall  not  again  distrust  his  promise,  let 
my  days  be  few  or  many." 
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Letter  of  J.  C.  Calhoun  to  W.  R.  King. 

(Concluded  from  page  133.) 

Thus  we  perceive  that  the  horrors  of  St. 
Domingo,  to  which  such  impassioned  allusions 
are  frequently  made,  are  not  to  be  attributed 
to  emancipation,  but  to  an  attempt  to  convert 
freemen  into  slaves.  These  people  were  sud- 
denly liberated  as  a  political  expedient ;  and 
while  they  were  permitted  to  enjoy  their  free- 
dom without  molestation, they  remained  peace- 
able and  orderly.  But  when  they  had  been 
free  during  eight  or  nine  years,  they  would 
not  consent  to  be  slaves.  It  is  devoutly  to  be 
hoped  that  this  desperate  experiment  may 
never  be  repeated.  The  example  of  St.  Do- 
mingo may  be  properly  cited'  as  evidence  of 
the  danger  arising  from  an  attempt  to  reduce 
freemen  to  slavery  ;  and  we  certainly  may 
also  infer  from  it  the  hazard  of  retaining  in 
slavery  a  much  greater  number  of  people, 
among  whom  an  aversion  to  servitude  is  pre- 
valent, similar  in  its  nature,  if  not  equal  in 
intensity,  to  that  which  actuated  the  defenders 
of  Haiti. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  des- 
patch remains  to  be  noticed.  The  Secretary 
asserts  that  Great  Britain  "  has  failed  in  all 
her  objects.  The  labour  of  her  negroes  has 
proved  far  less  productive,  without  atfording 
the  consolation  of  having  improved  their  con- 
dition. Instead,"  says  he,  "  of  realizing  her 
hopes,  the  resiilt  has  been  a  sad  disappoint- 
ment. Her  tropical  products  have  fallen  otr 
to  a  vast  amount.  Instead  of  supplying  her 
own  wants,  and  those  of  nearly  all  Europe 
with  them,  as  formerly,  she  has  now,  in  some 
of  the  most  important  articles,  scarcely  enough 
to  supply  her  own.  What  is  worse,  her  own 
colonies  are  actually  consuming  sugar  pro- 
duced by  slave  labour,  brought  direct  to  Eng- 
land, or  refined  in  bond,  and  exported  and 
sold  in  her  colonies,  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than 
they  can  be  produced  there."  "  So  disastrous 
has  been  the  result,  that  her  fixed  capital, 
vested  in  tropical  possessions,  estimated  at  the 
value  of  nearly  five  hundred  millions  of  dol 
lars,  is  said  to  stand  on  the  brink  of  ruin." 


"  But  this  is  not  the  worst.  While  this 
costly  scheme  has  had  such  ruinous  efiects  on 
the  tropical  productions  of  Great  Britain,  it 
has  given  a  powerful  stimulus,  followed  by  a 
corresponding  increase  of  products,  to  those 
countries  which  have  had  the  good  sense  to 
shun  her  exam[)le.  There  has  been  vested,  it 
is  estimated,  by  them,  in  the  production  of 
tropical  products,  since  1808,  in  fixed  capital, 
nearly  4,000,000,000  dollars,  wholly  depen- 
dent on  slave  labour.  In  the  same  period  the 
value  of  their  products  have  been  estimated  to 
have  risen  from  about  72,000,000  dollars  an- 
nually, to  nearly  220,000,000  dollars  ;  while 
the  whole  of  the  fixed  capital  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, vested  in  cultivating  tropical  products, 
both  in  the  East  and  VV'est  Indies,  is  estimat- 
ed at  only  about  830,000,000  dollars.  To 
present  a  still  more  striking  view  of  three  ar- 
ticles of  tropical  products,  (sugar,  coftee,  and 
cotton)  the  British  possessions,  including  the 
West  and  East  Indies,  and  Mauritius,  produc- 
ed in  1842,  of  sugar  only  3,993,771  pounds; 
while  Cuba,  Brazil,  and  the  United  States, 
excluding  other  countries  having  tropical  pos- 
sessions, produced  9,600,000  pounds  ;  of  cof- 
fee the  British  possessions  produced  only  27,- 
393,000  pounds,  while  Cuba  and  Brazil  pro- 
duced 201,590,125  pounds;  and  of  cotton, 
the  British  possessions,  including  shipments 
to  China,  produced  only  137,443,416  pounds, 
while  the  United  States  alone  produced  790,- 
479,275  pounds." 

We  are  not  informed  upon  what  authority 
the  Secretary  founds  his  assertion  that  the  la- 
bour of  the  negroes  has  been  far  less  produc- 
tive since  emancipation  than  before.  The 
statistics  which  he  has  given  cast  no  light  on 
the  subject.  To  show  the  effect  of  emanci- 
pation on  the  productiveness  of  Ihe  islands,  a 
comparison  ought  to  have  been  instituled  be- 
tween the  products  after  emancipation  with 
those  before  it.  But  instead  of  this  obvious 
proceedmg,  he  goes  back  to  1808,  twenty-six 
years  before  the  work  of  emancipation  was 
efl^ected  in  any  of  the  British  West  Indies, 
and  thirty  before  it  was  accomplished  in  more 
than  a  very  small  part  of  her  colonial  posses- 
sions. The  comparison  then  ap|)ears  to  show 
the  remarkable  fact,  that  the  British  tropical 
possessions,  great  part  of  which  had  been  sub- 
jected, during  more  than  a  century,  to  the 
depleting  process  of  slave  cultivation,  have 
not  made  equal  adrances  in  wealth  and  pro- 
ductiveness, during  twenty-six  years  of  slave- 
ry and  eight  of  freedom,  or,  more  correctly, 
during  thirty  years  of  slavery  and  four  of 
freedom,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world  where 
slavery  has  not  been  abolished.  Such  a  com- 
parison as  he  has  furnished  can  give  no  illus- 
tration of  the  comparative  advantages,  in  a 
I  commercial  or  economical  view,  of  free  and 


slave  labour.  Yet  from  the  remarks  with 
which  these  statistics  are  prefaced,  it  appears 
that  the  Secretary  wished  to  have  it  believed 
that  the  increase  of  tropical  products  in  Cuba, 
Brazil,  and  the  United  States,  was  the  result 
of  a  stimulus  given  to  them  by  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  British  possessions. 

Now  if  we  grant  him  his  argument,  we 
must  agree  that  the  cause  preceded  the  effect. 
The  stimulus  could  not  be  given  before  the 
agent  came  into  existence.  And,  giving  the 
argument  more  than  it  can  claim,  supposing 
slavery  to  have  been  abolished  throughout  the 
British  dependencies,  in  1834,  when  the  slaves 
in  Antigua  and  Bermuda  were  emancipated, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  this  estimate  must  have 
begun  to  operate.  Why  then  did  the  Secre- 
tary begin  his  estimates  at  a  point  so  long 
before?  Why  did  he  not  make  1834  an  era 
in  his  calculations?  If  he  could  have  shown 
that  with  1834  or  1838,  the  tropical  products 
of  the  British  possessions  experienced  a  mark- 
ed and  visible  decline,  and  that,  at  the  same 
lime,  the  corresponding  products  of  the  slave- 
holding  countries  received  a  new  and  remark- 
able impetus,  his  statistics  would  have  had 
some  relation  to  the  subject  under  discussion. 
Why  this  was  not  done  or  attempted,  may 
be  left  to  conjecture  ;  but  I  am  well  assured 
it  was  not  for  want  of  perspicacity^  in  the  au- 
thor of  the  letter. 

If  it  could  be  proved,  as  I  certainly  believe 
it  cannot,  that  sugar  equal  to  the  present  and 
prospective  demand  of  the  world  cannot  be 
produced  by  the  labour  of  freemen,  that  fact 
would  furnish  an  unanswerable  argument,  not 
for  the  continuance  and  extension  of  slavery, 
but  for  diminishing  the  consumption  of  sugar. 
Would  any  man,  possessing  the  common  feel- 
ings of  humanity,  consfint  to  soften  his  viands 
with  an  article  which  would  not  be  extracted 
from  the  soil  by  the  hope  of  reward?  Hap- 
pily, however,  for  justice  and  humanity,  hope 
is  a  more  potent  stimulus  than  fear. 

The  letter  gravely  informs  the  minister 
that  the  British  capital  vested  in  tropical  pro- 
ductions, is  said  to  stand  on  the  brink  of  ruin. 
This  has  probably  been  said,  an  hundred 
times,  of  Great  Britain  herself,  and  of  every 
other  country  in  the  world.  There  let  it 
stand  ;  it  has  at  least  commodious  standing 
there. 

A  most  important  declaration,  if  fully  sup- 
ported, contained  in  this  letter,  is,  that  the 
change  from  slavery  to  freedom  has  not  im- 
proved the  condition  of  the  negroes.  I  am 
aware  that  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made 
to  exclude  from  general  circulation  in  ihe 
south,  all  publications  which  expose  the  evils 
of  slavery  ;  and  that  in  consequence,  many  of 
our  soulhern  brethren  are  necessarily  igno- 
rant of  the  benefits  conferred  on  the  British 
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West  Indies  by  the  extinction  of  slavery  ;  yet 
it  is  a  subject  of  surprise,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  should  be  so  ill-informed  in  relation 
to  a  public  measure  which  has  arrested  the 
anxious  attention  of  the  civilized  world  ;  and 
in  the  success  of  which  the  people  of  our  slave- 
holding  states  are  peculiarly  interested. 

I  have  before  me  the  narratives  of  several 
travellers,  Englishmen  and  Americans,  who 
have  visited  the  British  West  Indies  since  the 
adoption  of  what  the  Secretary  pronounces  a 
ruinous  procedure,  and  find  their  testimony — 
on  many  of  these  points  their  concurrent  tes- 
timony— is,  that  the  moral  and  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  negroes  has  been  greatly  improved 
by  the  extinction  of  slavery — that  the  whites, 
with  scarcely  any  exception,  regard  the 
change  as  an  incalculable  benefit — that  the 
negroes  perform  more  work  for  wages  than 
could  be  extorted  by  the  whip — that  sugar  is 
cultivated  at  less  expense  by  free  than  by 
slave  labour — that  the  white  inhabitants  feel 
more  secure  in  their  persons  and  property 
than  during  the  days  of  slavery — that  real 
property  has  greatly  advanced  since  emanci- 
pation, and  that  they  are  so  far  from  requir- 
ing the  military  protection  of  the  parent  state 
to  prevent  or  suppress  insurrectionary  move- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  negroes,  that  no  in- 
considerable part  of  the  militia  consists  of 
black  or  coloured  men. 

I  find  also  that  the  imports  have  considera- 
bly increased  ;  and  cannot  discover  that  the 
decline  of  exports  has  been  such  as  to  sustain 
the  sweeping  declaration  of  the  Secretary. 

A  decrease  of  exports  may  be  accounted 
for  without  resorting  to  the  supposition  that 
the  labour  of  the  negroes  is  less  in  quantity, 
or  worse  directed  than  formerly.  A  large 
part  has  been  devoted  to  permanent  improve- 
ments;  and  the  labourers  consume  more  of 
•  he  products  of  their  toil  than  they  did  while 
they  were  slaves.  If  the  farmers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York  would  live  on  Indian 
corn,  potatoes  and  herrings,  they  might  pro- 
bably export  more  fiour,  beef,  and  pork,  if 
they  could  find  a  market,  than  they  now  do  ; 
but  that  would  be  no  proof  that  they  were 
more  happy  or  more  prosperous  than  they 
are  at  present. 

Some  of  the  recent  Sccounis  present  a  gra- 
dual increase  in  the  exports,  from  improved 
modes  of  cultivation,  and  the  extension  of  the 
plantations.  In  some  instances,  lands  have 
been  brought  into  culture  which  were  given 
up  as  worthless  under  the  slave  system. 

It  is  easily  perceived,  that  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  British  possessions  must  in- 
crease the  demand  for  tropical  products  in 
Europe.  The  elil'cl,  as  before  observed,  has 
been  to  swell  the  imports;  and  these  anjitneii- 
ted  imports  have  included  the  finer  and  cost- 
lier products  of  European  skill.  Hence  the 
demand  for  the  manufactures  of  Europe  being 
increased,  the  cajjacity  to  indulge  in  the  luxu- 
ries of  tropical  climates  is  enlarged.  As  it 
appears  that  the  experience  of  the  British 
islands  confirms  the  conclusion  long  since  de- 
duced from  theory  by  the  sagacity  of  Adam 
Smith,  that  free  labour  is  actually  cheaper 
than  slave  ;  and  that  free  men  consume  a 
much  larger  share  of  the  finer  manufactures 
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upon  us,  that  not  only  the  people  of  the  Unit 
ed  Slates,  but  those  of  the  civilized  world, 
are  deeply  interested  in  the  extinction  of  sla- 
very throu;;hout  the  continent  of  America. 

As  the  Secretary's  predictions  of  ruin  and 
desolation  from  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
United  States  do  not  appear  to  be  supported 
either  by  facts  or  principles — for  the  facts  and 
principles  a|)plicable  to  the  case  all  lead  loan 
opposite  conclusion — we  may  safely  dismiss 
that  part  of  the  letter  without  further  com- 
ment. Similar  predictions  have  been  arrayed 
in  opposition  to  nearly  all  the  movements  of 
the  British  government  for  the  extinction  of 
slavery  and  the  slave-trade,  but  have  never 
been  verified. 

We  sometimes  find,  that  in  the  mysterious 
workings  of  an  overruling  Providence,  the  un- 
righteous designs  of  men  are  frustrated  by  the 
very  means  adopted  to  effect  them  ;  and  this 
may  vei-y  possibly  be  the  case  in  the  instance 
before  us  ;  but  as  we  are  officially  informed, 
by  the  publication  of  this  letter,  that  the  great 
object  of  annexing  Texas  to  our  Union  is  to 
prevent  the  abolition  of  slavery  on  this  conti- 
nent, we  may  reasonably  hope  that  such  citi- 
zens as  believe  that  personal  freedom  is  an 
inalienable  right,  will  unite  their  peaceable 
and  constitutional  efforts  to  prevent  the  annex- 
ation. 

E.  L. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Spiritual  Views  of  a  Converted  Jew. 

In  1843,  Ridley  H.  Herschel,  a  converted 
Jew,  visited  the  country  of  his  predecessors, 
and  in  1844  he  passed  through  the  press  a 
volume  with  the  title  "  A  Visit  to  my  Father- 
land ;  being  Notes  of  a  Journey  to  Syria  and 
Palestine,"  &c.,  with  the  appropriate  motto, 
"  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right 
hand  forget  her  cunning."  From  a  foreign 
journal  we  borrow  some  extracts  from  the 
work. 

Isle  of  Patmos. — "  Here  was  no  consecrat- 
ed building,  no  outward  ordinance  ;  but  here 
the  Lord  met  him,  and  communed  with  him  ; 
and  the  barren  rock  was  indeed  consecrated 
ground  to  John."  "  We  need  no  olRciating 
priest,  no  abstractive  called  the  Church,  to 
bring  us  into  communion  with  God.  The 
Spirit  and  the  bride  say  come,  and  let  him 
that  is  athirst,  come  ;  and  whosoever  will,  let 
him  take  the  water  of  life  freely." 

Regeneration. — "  The  teaching  of  our  Lord 
and  his  apostles  is  full  of  this  important  doc- 
trine ;  of  the  necessity  of  this  great  change 
from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of 
Satan  niito  God.  And  yet  there  are  men  call 
ing  themselves  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  who  represent  this  mighty  change  as 
taking  place  in  an  unconsMous  infant,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  outward  ceremony  !  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  subtle  device  of  Satan  to  persuade 
men  that  they  are  indeed  members  of  Christ, 
childr'en  of  God,  and  inheritors  of  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven,  while  they  arc  yet  in  the  gall 
of  bitterness,  and  in  the  bond  of  iniquity. 
While  '  the  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole 


among  'the  whole,'  who  need  no  physician; 
and  thus  prevents  them  from  applying  to  the 
great  Physician,  who  alone  is  able  to  heal 
their  spiritual  disease." 

Worship. — After  quoting  our  Saviour's 
words  to  the  woman  of  Samaria  at  Jacob's 
Well,  the  author  says, — "  As  if  he  had  said, 
— at  present,  salvation  is  of  the  Jews  ;  there 
is  with  them,  and  their  institutions,  an  arbi- 
trary and  official  sanctitj',  appointed  by  God 
himself; — but  the  hour  is  at  hand  when  this 
state  of  things  shall  pass  away.  When  the 
One  sacrifice  has  been  offered,  when  the  great 
reality  has  come,  all  these  shadows  shall  van- 
ish, official  sanctity  of  place  and  person  shall 
cease,  and  nothing  shall  henceforward  be  ac- 
counted as  worship,  save  the  homage  of  the 
heart, — the  worship  of  God  '  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.'  More  than  eighteen  centuries  have 
elapsed  since  this  declaration,  and  yet  we  find 
in  the  Christian  Church,  instead  of  a  univer- 
sal testimony  that  it  is  the  Spirit  alone  that 
quickeneth,  \hcfesh  projiteth  nothing,  a  clea- 
ving to  outward  rites  and  ceremonies,  as  if 
those  were  still  the  appointed  channels  through 
which  the  Spirit  is  conveyed  !  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  professing  church  of  Christ  seem 
still  in  the  condition  of  the  Samaritan  woman, 
obliged  to  go  to  the  well  of  Jacob  to  draw  wa- 
ter, instead  of  possessing  in  themselves  '  a  well 
of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life.' 
If  I  am  still  to  be  dependent  on  a  priest,  either 
for  the  commencement  or  sustenance  of  spi- 
ritual life,  I  see  little  to  distinguish  the  Chris- 
tian from  the  Jewish  dispensation;  if,  instead 
of  hereditary  priests  of  a  sacred  family,  chos- 
en by  God  himself,  I  am  directed  to  regard 
as  officially  holy,  priests  made  by  the  will  of 
man,  in  many  cases  from  mere  worldly  mo- 
tives ;  if  I  am  to  have  priests  without  Urim 
and  Thummim,  and  a  temple  without  a  She- 
chinah,  instead  of  giving  me  a  substance  in 
lieu  of  a  shadow,  I  am  only  presented  with  an 
empty  mockery  of  a  glory  that  has  departed. 
The  church  of  Christ  may  still  bo  edified  by 
real  gifts  and  rtaZ  sanctity;  but  the  ritual 
and  official  are  mere  '  beggarly  elements,' 
passed    away  forever." 

The  Garden  of  Gethsemane. — "  I  felt  this 
a  solemn  spot  ;  it  was  impossible  to  visit  it,  for 
the  first  time  at  least,  without  a  lively  recol- 
lection of  Him  who  '  poured  out  his  soul  unto 
death.'  I  felt  how  natural  to  the  human  mind 
is  the  worship  of  the  visible, — the  love  of  r'e- 
lics.  I  could  not  resist  pulling  many  twigs  of 
those  ancient  olive  trees.  It  is  easy  founder- 
stand  how,  from  the  time  of  Peter  unto  the 
present  day,  men  should  be  disposed  to  say, 
when  deeply  impressed  in  a  particular  spot, 
'  let  us  build  a  tabernacle  here  ;'  but  even  if 
experience  had  not  shown  the  futility  of  such 
attempts  to  perpetuate  the  impression,  I  be- 
lieve the  principle  is  in  itself  wrong,  as  tend- 
ing to  encourage  a  low  estimate  of  the  degree 
in  which  God's  presence  may  be  now  enjoy- 
ed. If  we  really  believe  that  where  two  or 
throe  are  gathered  together  in  Christ's  name, 
He  is  there  in  the  midst  of  them,  actually, 
though  invisibly  present,  we  ought  to  feel  that, 
to  us   the  place  where  He  is  now  present  in 


spirit  is  more  holy  than  the  place  where  He 
was  in  person  many  hundred  years  ago  ;  and 
thus  the  upper  room,  the  open  field,  or  our 
own  private  ciiaraber,  where  God  condescends 
to  meet  with  us,  should  be  to  us  '  none  other 
tiian  the  house  of  God,  and  the  gate  of  heaven.' 

"  I  firmly  believe,  that  if  we  seek  to  affect 
the  mind  by  the  aid  of  architecture,  painting, 
or  music,  the  impression  produced  by  tiiese 
adjuncts  is  just  so  much  subtracted  from  the 
Worship  of  the  unseen  Jehovah.  If  the  out- 
ward eye  is  taken  up  with  material  splendour, 
or  forms  of  external  beauty,  the  mind's  eye 
sees  but  little  of'  Him  who  is  invisible  ;'  the 
ear  that  is  entranced  with  the  melody  of  sweet 
sounds,  listens  not  to  the  '  still  small  voice' 
by  which  the  Lord  makes  His  presence 
known." 

Bethlehem. — "  The  inhabitants  are  said  to 
be  all  nominally  Christian  ;  yet  what  do  they 
knowof  Clirist  ?  They  know  no  more  of  Him 
as  a  Saviour  from  sin,  as  a  restorer  of  the 
lost  image  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man,  than  the 
Mahommedans  around  them." 

Priestcraft. — "  How  congenial  to  the  de 
praved  human  heart,  is  the  submission  to  an 
thority  in  matters  of  Religion, — this  shifting 
the  responsibility  from  ourselves  to  any  spir 
itua!  agent  who  will  transact  the  business  for 
us  !  The  mighty  influence  of  priestcraft  in 
all  ages  ceases  to  astonish  us,  when  we  re 
fleet  how  willing  men  are  universally  to  he 
come  its  dvpes.  Ignorance  is  cherished,  as 
affording  immunity  from  the  trouble  of  inves 
ligation.  The  book  is  delivered  to  him  tha 
IS  not  learned,  saying,  Read  this,  I  pray  thee 
and  he  sailh,  I  am  not  learned." 

Tracts  for  the  Jeirs. — "  I  think  that  in 
tracts  written  for  distribution  among  the 
Jews,  tlie  fall  of  man,  and  consequent  depra- 
vity of  human  nature,  ought  to  be  brought 
prominently  forwaid.  There  is  in  every  man's 
conscience  a  feeling  that,  to  a  certain  extent, 
responds  to  the  truth  of  this,  and  it  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all  Christian  doctrine  :  it  is  that 
which  renders  a  mediator  between  God  and 
man  needl'ul.  It  is  also  desirable  to  point  out 
to  them,  that  in  Scripture,  the  judgments  ot 
God  are  not  denounced  against  them  fur  the 
neglect  of  outward  worship,  but  for  the  alien- 
ation of  their  hearts  from  God  ;  and  to  appeal 
to  them  whether  that  alienation  does  not  con- 
tinue still.  And  they  should  be  reminded, 
that  a  restoration  to  their  own  land,  with  the 
addition  of  all  outward  prosperity,  could  not 
make  them  happy,  unless  they  experienced  a 
moral  and  spiritual  renovation  ;  unless  they 
received  '  the  new  heart  and  new  spirit,'  pro- 
mised them  by  God." 

Prospects  of  Israel. — "  And  now,  having 
been  permitted  to  behold  the  desolation  of  my 
father-land,  to  witness  its  moral  and  physical 
degradation,  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  im- 
pression left  on  the  mind?  A  feeling  of  hope 
and  expectation,  that  as  the  night  is  so  dark, 
the  dawn  must  be  near." 

Force  of  Halnt. — The  horse  of  a  reformed 
drunkard  in  Boston,  has  been  sold  by  its  own- 
er, as  the  animal  would  presist  in  stopping  at 
every  grogshop  and  tavern,  greatly  to  the 
mortification  of  his  rider. 
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COLONY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA- 
TAB  Social  and  Intellecival  state  of  the  Colo- 
ny of  Pennsylvania  prior  to  the  year  1743. 
By  Job  R.  Tyson. 

[Read  before  the  American  Philosofdiical  Society,  at 
one  of  the  Special  McLlings  held  on  llie  2(j|li  day  of 
May,  1843,  in  commeinoralion  of  ita  hundredth  an- 
niversary.] 

It  may  not  be  an  unpleasing  nor  altogether 
useless  task,  now  that  one  hundred  years  have 
passed  over  this  institution,  to  recall  the  pecu- 
liar condition  of  society  to  which  it  owed 
its  rise.  A  survey  of  the  state  of  knowledge, 
principles,  and  taste,  among  the  early  inhabi- 
tants of  Pennsylvania,  will  show  how  far  a 
love  of  science,  as  well  as  letters,  had  been 
implanted  in  the  colony  at  the  first  settlement ; 
and  how  far  this  was  cherished  by  the  gene- 
rations which  succeeded.  I  propose  to  bring 
before  the  society  some  evidence  that  its 
formation  in  1743,  was  the  direct  result  of 
pre-existing  causes ;  and  that  the  success 
which  has  followed  it,  is  less  owing  to  the 
happy  or  fortuitous  circumstances  which  at- 
tended its  birth,  than  to  the  steady  operation 
of  other  influences  which  were  coeval  with  the 
establishment  of  the  English  province. 

The  social  and  intellectual  state  of  the 
colony  of  Pennsylvania,  when  its  population 
did  not  exceed  a  few  thousand  persons,  has 
not  been  considered  by  the  philosopher  and 
historian.  But  the  importance  of  such  a 
cotisideration  will  be  increased,  if  instead  of 
viewing  the  emigrants  as  private  persons,  who 
had  sought  shelter  from  the  frowns  of  power, 
or  come  in  quest  of  religious  freedom,  we 
regard  them  as  the  seeds  of  an  independent 
empire,  fraught  for  weal  or  for  wo,  through 
coming  time,  with  the  influence  impressed 
by  the  personal  characters,  the  principles  and 
policy  of  the  adventurers. 

In  this  point  of  view,  the  subject  rises  to 
an  elevation  suftlcient  to  engage  upon  its  study 
the  best  powers  of  the  mind.  It  is  for  this 
reason  I  go  back  to  the  early  settlement  of 
the  province,  in  order  to  determine  the  mind 
and  sympathies  which  predominated  in  174.3. 
It  is  there  we  must  seek  the  elements  of  the 
future, — the  seeds  which  afterwards  flourished 
to  maturity, — the  foundations  of  the  structure 
which  we  at  present  see. 

A  colony  of  Swedes,  invited  by  an  edict  of 
their  monarch,  the  celebrated  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  and  encouraged  by  the  coimtenance  of 
his  daughter  Christina,  alighted  on  the  shores 
of  the  Delaware,  before  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  These  colonists  seem 
to  have  been  a  frugal,  honest  and  worthy 
race;  but  I  cannot  find,  that  either  they  or 
their  Dutch  invaders  paid  much  attention  to 
the  interests  of  learning.  The  colony  of 
New  Sweden  was  small  in  number,  the  inhab- 
itants were  extremely  illiterate,  and  its  social 
state  was  one  of  unattractive  rudeness,  of  unal- 
loyed but  rustic  simplicity. 

The  English  settlement  b)'  Penn  was  more 
numerous,  and  projected  with  Inftier  aims. 
It  occurred  at  a  propitious  period,  and  under 
circumstances  favourable  to  the  development 
of  a  healthy  national  character.  The  civil 
wars  of  England,  and  the  great  rebellion  in 
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which  they  terminated,  were  past.  The  fury 
of  religious  persecution  was  stayed,  and  the 
heat  of  religious  controversy,  though  still 
excited  and  leverish,  was  not  as  before  to  be 
quenched  by  blood.  A  new  order  of  men  had 
arisen  out  of  the  burning  cauldron  of  puritan- 
ism,  which,  though  partaking  of  the  puritan 
leaven,  was  tempered  by  cooler  heads  and 
milder  tenets.  I'lie  Quaker  sect,  at  the  head 
of  which  stood  George  Fox,  Robert  Barclay, 
William  Penn,  George  Whitehead  and  others, 
proclaimed  to  all — even  to  the  hunted  Jew 
and  proscribed  Mahometan — the  novel  doc- 
trine of  universal  toleration,  and  united  with 
this  sentiment  a  great  variety  of  opinions, 
deemed  subversive  of  existing  dogmas,  and 
threatening  the  privileged  orders  of  the 
Church  and  State  of  England. 

In  order  to  reduce  some  of  these  principles 
to  practice,  Penn  accepted  in  1681  a  Charter 
of  Pennsylvania  I'rom  Charles  II.  Thither  he 
repaired,  in  the  succeeding  year,  with  such 
companions  and  followers,  as  animated  by 
the  hope  of  improving  their  condition,  or 
anxious  to  enjoy  their  religious  tenets  freed 
from  the  oppressive  or  uplifted  hand  of  secu- 
lar authority,  were  willing  to  encounter  the 
austerities  of  a  residence  in  the  new  and  re- 
mote regions  of  the  west.  Here  the  liberal 
principles  of  the  founder  were  to  stand  the 
trial  of  experiment.  The  problem  was  to  be 
solved,  whether  Government,  exposed  to  the 
billows  and  inundations  of  the  democratic 
element,  and  subjected  to  the  dangers  of  un- 
lettered religious  opinion,  could  subsist  with- 
out the  nutriment  of  a  hierarchy,  without  the 
distinction  of  caste,  and  without  the  aid  of 
privilege. 

As  all  religious  professors  were  equally 
entitled  to  protection  by  the  Great  Law  of 
1682,  multitudes  flocked  to  the  new  settlement. 
But  notwithstanding  the  freedom  which  was 
allowed  to  discussion  and  cotjduct,  and  the 
constant  influx  of  strangers  from  England  and 
the  neighbouring  colonies,  it  does  not  appear 
that  religious  controversy  engaged  much  of 
the  colonial  mind,  or  that  with  the  exception 
of  the  Keithian  schism,  diversities  of  senti- 
ment estranged  the  affections  or  excited  the 
passions  of  the  people.  The  minds  of  the 
settlers,  thus  left  free  to  think  and  act  with- 
out the  apprehension  of  restraint,  or  the  dread 
of  a  superior,  directed  their  powers  fearlessly 
to  the  question  of  government,  to  the  meliora- 
tion of  their  physical  state,  and  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  moral  and  intellectual 
condition. 

ncc  verba  minacia  fixo 

JEre  legebantur ;  ncc  supplcx  turba  tiniebat 
Judicis  ora  Bui. — Ov.  Mkt. 

The  early  emigrants  included  in  their  num- 
ber men  of  good  educations  and  high  endow- 
ments. Penn  himself  was  a  scholar  and  a 
writer  ;  his  mind  was  of  a  sagacious  and  ori- 
ginal order,  and  enriched  with  various  and  pro- 
found knowledge.  Thomas  and  David  Lloyd, 
Makin,  Pastorius,  Kelpius,  Hamilton,  Logan, 
Norris,  Brooke,  Keith,  and  many  others  who 
could  be  named,  were  men  of  considerable 
classical  attainments.  It  is  enough  to  say, 
that  the  mathematics  and  ancient  languages 
were  taurrht  in  the  F'riends'  Public  School ; 
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that  the  genius,  scenery  and  peculiarities  of 
the  province  were  soon  celebrated  in  Lalin 
verse;  and  that  the  Roman  and  French 
tongues  were,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  resort- 
ed to  as  the  mediums  of  intercourse  between 
the  English  and  German  emigrants. 

A  printing  press  was  in  operation  in  Phila- 
delphia, so  early  as  the  year  1686.  This 
was  only  four  years  after  the  settlement  by 
Penn,  while  the  forests  were  standing  in 
primeval  wildness  around  the  colonists,  and 
before  huts  were  substituted  for  the  caves 
which  first  sheltered  them  from  the  inclemen- 
cies of  winter.  In  all  the  other  colonies,  this 
engine  of  mind  was  postponed  till  the  asperi- 
ties of  a  new  country  were  subdued  by  longer 
cultivation,  or  until  physical  ease  gave  more 
leisure  to  seek  for  mental  conveniences.  In 
Pennsylvania,  the  cause  of  education  and  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  by  means  of  printing, 
were  cotemporary  with  the  landing.  The 
following  year  (1687)  is  signalized  by  the 
printing  of  an  almanack.  This  performance 
was  from  the  printing  house  of  Bradford,  and 
is  remarkable  as  one  of  the  first  emanations 
of  the  colonial  press.  In  conformity  with  a 
provision  in  the  Frame  of  the  Government,  a 
school  was  opened  in  the  next  year  after  the 
landing  (1683),  and  in  six  years  afterwards 
was  established  a  Friends'  Public  Sghool, 
where  the  poor  were  taught  gratis,  and  sound 
literary  and  scientific  learning  was  open  to 
all.  The  preamble  to  the  charter,  which  was 
granted  to  this  seminary  in  1701,  shows  the 
high  aims  of  the  colonists  with  respect  to 
mental  culture.  It  recites  that  the  prospe- 
rity and  welfare  of  a  people  depend  mainly 
upon  the  good  education  of  youth,  and  that  the 
qualifications  for  public  and  private  usefulness 
are  chiefly  derived  from  learning  to  read  and 
write,  and  from  "  the  learning  of  languages 
and  usefiji  arts  and  sciences,  suitable  to  their 
sex,  age  and  degree,"  &c. 

James  Logan  accompanied  the  proprietary 
on  his  second  visit  to  the  colony,  in  1699. 
His  valuable  treatises  in  Latin,  and  his  En- 
glish translation  of  Cicero's  liltle  work,  De 
Senectute,  are  well  known.  These  have  giv- 
en to  posterity  additional  evidence,  if  any 
were  wanting,  of  his  devotion  to  literature  and 
science.  With  great  liberality,  he  bequeathed 
the  books  known  as  the  Loganian  department 
of  the  Philadelphia  Library  to  the  city,  "  for 
the  advancement  and  I'acilitating,"  as  he  ob- 
serves, "  of  classical  learning."  He  was  fifty 
years  in  forming  this  library,  which  numbered 
nearly  f  )ur  thousand  volumes  at  his  death.  It 
included  one  hundred  folio  volumes,  in  (Jrcek, 
mostly  with  versions.  The  Roman  classics 
were  among  them,  "without,"  he  says,  "an 
exception."  All  the  Greek  mathematicians, 
Archimedes,  Euclid,  Ptolemy,  &c.,  had  a 
place,  besides  a  great  number  of  modern 
mathematicians.  In  addition  to  standard 
works  of  enduring  value,  many  rare  and  cu- 
rious volumes  are  to  be  found  in  this  collec- 
tion, which,  at  the  present  time  at  least,  to 
use  his  own  expression,  "  neither  prayers  nor 
price  could  purchase." 

In  the  year  1719,  the  first  newspaper  was 
published  in  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  un- 
der the  title,  "  The  American  Mercury."  The 


Boston  News  Letter,  undertaken  and  publish- 
ed in  the  year  1704,  at  Boston  by  John  Camp- 
bell, a  Scotchman,  claims  the  undeniable  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  newspaper  which 
appeared  in  either  of  the  North  American 
colonies.  Though  Pennsylvania,  which  is 
half  a  century  younger  than  Massachusetts, 
must  yield  this  honour  to  her  elder  sister,  yet 
the  priority  is  a  period  of  only  fifteen  years, 
and  at  Philadelphia  was  published  the  first 
daily  newspaper  which  appeared  on  the  con- 
tinent. 

Four  years  after  the  commencement  of 
"  The  American  Mercury,"  Franklin  appear- 
ed, a  poor  and  friendless  boy  of  seventeen,  in 
possession  of  a  trade  about  half  taught,  in  the 
streets  of  Philadelphia.  Before  I  refer  to  the 
history  of  this  remarkable  man,  or  the  effects 
which  his  presence  and  exertions  produced 
upon  our  institutions,  it  may  be  proper  to  show 
how  circumstances  contributed  to  his  success. 

We  have  seen  that  the  leading  minds  of  the 
first  settlers  were  scholars;  that  the  means  of 
common  and  scholastic  education  were  amply 
provided  ;  and  that  zeal  and  enterprise  in  the 
cause  of  learning  were  exhibited  in  the  early 
establishment  of  a  printing  press,  and  in  a  va- 
riety of  literary  performances.  It  remains 
to  be  shown,  that  the  principles  of  the  coloni- 
al policy  had  concurred  with  these  causes,  in 
ditfusing  a  self-respect  and  spirit  of  generous 
rivalry,  among  those  classes  of  society,  to 
which  in  other  countries  they  were  strangers. 

Among  the  beneficial  influences  which  the 
Society  of  Friends  exerted  upon  the  infant 
colony  from  its  establishment,  were  the  recog- 
nition of  usefulness  in  occupations,  simplicity 
in  living,  and  equality  in  classes.  As  these 
principles  were  engrafted  in  the  maxims  of 
their  religious  profession,  they  taught  that 
each  was  to  be  deduced  as  a  corollary  from 
the  humility  of  the  Christian  character.  The 
callings  of  men  however  humble  or  laborious, 
were  not  permitted  to  detract  from  their  social 
standing  ;  and  frugality  in  living  and  simpli- 
city in  furniture  and  dress,  were  enjoined  on 
all  their  members,  without  reference  to  their 
pecuniary  means  of  indulgence,  or  their  taste 
for  luxury  or  expense.  Those  arts  which 
merely  embellish  life,  and  add  to  our  enjoy- 
ments in  the  gratification  of  the  senses,  were 
decried.  Nothing  was  deemed  meritorious, 
or  voted  to  be  respectable,  but  that  which 
could  be  made  subservient  to  the  great  pur- 
poses of  utility  or  practical  convenience. 

They  taught  that  as  trades  and  manual  la- 
bour were  useful,  assiduity  in  theic  prosecu- 
tion was  honourable.  ^Villianl  Penn  recom- 
mended trades  to  his  children.  Other  leading 
Friends,  whoso  ancestors,  claiming  for  the 
most  part  a  cavalier  decent,  and  belonging  to 
the  best  classes  of  English  society,  adopted 
his  sentiments,  and  set  the  example  of  bring- 
ing up  their  children  to  some  useful  or  handi- 
craft employment. 

The  necessities  of  a  new  country  gave  force 
to  these  suggestions.  The  effect  of  such 
views  upon  a  society,  in  which  existed  no  titu- 
lar ranks,  except  those  which  must  result  from 
the  inevitable  subordinations  of  social  and  po- 
litical life,  was  pervading.  The  principle  had 
its  origin   in   religious   I'uith,  and  that   only, 


without  looking  to  political  consequences. 
While  this  principle  left  the  claim  to  conven- 
tional honour  untouched,  it  raised  to  respecta- 
bility a  class  of  men,  w  hose  ignorance  and  oc- 
cupations had  before  consigned  them  to  the 
evils  of  neglect  and  a  chilling  sense  of  inferi- 
ority. Birth  and  employment  came  to  be 
disregarded  in  the  estimate  of  personal  char- 
acter. However  humble  and  depressed  these 
might  have  been  esteemed  elsewhere,  their 
humility  presented  no  obstacle  in  Pennsylva- 
nia to  advancement  and  consideration.  Per- 
haps no  event  in  history  has  tended  so  much 
to  the  real  elevation  of  the  working  classes,  as 
the  religious  maxims  and  social' scheme  of 
Penn  and  his  companions,  in  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania. 

All  this  had  the  salutary  effect  of  bringing 
the  different  classes  of  society  into  closer 
union.  The  social  manners  of  mechanics,  con- 
demned in  England  to  isolation,  were  improv- 
ed ;  and  their  prevailing  sympathies  and  im- 
pulses softened  and  enlarged.  They  were 
soon  taught  to  feel  the  advantages  of  scientific 
knowledge  to  the  manual  arts,  and  to  see  the 
connexion  subsisting  between  them.  The 
mechanic  of  Pennsylvania  thus  became  a  dif- 
ferent sort  of  person  from  the  mechanic  of 
other  countries.  Many  of  her  practical  farm- 
ers and  unambitious  tradesmen  were  the  off^ 
spring  of  refined  and  educated  parents,  who, 
in  training  the  hands  of  their  children  to  la- 
bour, did  not  forget  the  cultivation  of  their 
minds,  nor  the  improvement  of  their  religi- 
ous and  moral  faculties. 

This  preference  for  trades  in  the  colony, 
either  with  or  without  some  other  employ- 
ment, continued  until  after  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  The  placid  surface  of  the  social 
stream  then  became  disturbed  in  the  tumults 
of  the  revolution,  and  in  the  upheavings  caus- 
ed by  war,  the  filth  and  deposits  of  the  cur- 
rent, whose  natural  resting  place  was  the  bot- 
tom, sometimes  mounted  to  the  top.  It  was 
thus  that  social  as  well  as  political  life  under- 
went a  change. 

Tantac  molis  erat  Romanam  condere  gentem. — Mn, 

In  the  excitements  of  a  momentous  contest, 
in  the  more  enlarged  views  which  its  success- 
ful issue  presented,  in  the  rivalry  and  compe- 
titions for  political  office,  and  in  the  diffiision 
of  more  luxurious  tastes  and  habits,  the  prim- 
itive ideas  of  devotion  to  practical  husbandry 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  gave  place  to  the  en- 
gagements of  commerce,  and  thence  to  the 
more  ambitious  and  ornamental  pursuits  of 
life.  But  the  principle,  in  its  native  integrity, 
was  preserved,  and  is  still  exemplified  by 
many  members  of  the  religious  sect  in  which 
it  originated. 

In  connexion  with  the  ideas  of  frugality,  sini- 
plicil)'  and  utility  inculcated  by  the  first  colo- 
nists, it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  were 
equally  diligent  in  cultivating  the  benevolent 
principles  of  inan,  which  they  sought  to  awa- 
ken by  private  opinion  and  to  nurse  by  the  stim- 
ulus of  keeping  them  inconstant  exercise.  The 
value  of  physical  means,  appliances  and  instru- 
ments in  the  government  of  the  world,  was 
depreciated  ;  the  animal  instincts  and  propen- 
sities were  to  be  subdued,  if  not  extinguished. 
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In  pursuance  of  this  scheme,  they  denounced 
war  and  fighting  :  they  condemned  the  sever- 
ity of  the  lash  and  other  modes  of  pliysical 
torture,  in  the  punishment  of  offenders  ;  and 
declaimed  against  capital  intiictions.  Instead 
of  these,  they  set  about  mitigating  the  rigour 
of  the  penal  code;  jails  weie  reformed  and 
meliorated,  and  charities  founded  for  the  poor 
and  unfortunate. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 

Revenue  of  the  Clergy. — The  Canterbury 
Chapter,  consisting  of  a  dozen  Canons,  enjoys 
about  £15,000  per  annum.  At  Durham,  the 
same  apostolic  number  shares  about  £30,000. 
London  is  nearly  the  same.  Westminster 
and  Windsor  come  very  close  to  £"20,000  a 
year  each.  The  Warder  and  ten  Winchester 
fellows  share  about  £50,000  for  positively  do- 
ing nothing.  Not  a  sermon  can  be  extracted 
from  one  of  them  that  we  are  aware  of.  The 
entire  income  of  our  Cathedral  and  Collegiate 
bodies  stands  in  the  parliamentary  reports  at 
£284,241,  exclusive  of  fines,  leases,  residen- 
ces, and  the  like;  which,  as  is  well  known, 
and  was  demonstrated  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  Lord  Monteagle,  would  add  another 
£250,000  of  annual  revenue  to  the  amount  by 
a  fair  change  of  leaseholds  into  freeholds.  It 
is  not  therefore  too  much  to  take  the  gross 
sum,  comprehending  within  it  about  60  sine- 
cure rectories,  at  £550,500,  representing  a 
capital  of  about  18  millions  sterling,  at  the 
present  prices  of  landed  property. — Eclectic 
Review. 

A  Pagan  Moralist. — A  Pagan  moralist 
hath  represented  the  folly  of  an  attachment  to 
this  world,  almost  as  strongly  as  a  Christian 
could  express  it.  "  Thou  art  a  passenger," 
says  he,  "  and  thy  ship  hath  put  into  a  harbour 
for  a  few  hours.  The  tide  and  the  wind  serve, 
and  the  pilot  calls  thee  to  depart,  and  thou  art 
amusing  thyself,  and  gathering  shells  and  peb- 
bles on  the  shore,  till  they  sail  without  thee." 
So  is  every  Christian,  who  being  upon  his  voy- 
age to  a  happy  eternity,  delays,  and  loiters, 
and  thinks  and  acts,  as  if  he  were  to  dwell 
here  forever. — Saurin. 

The  Pool  of  Siloam. — A  little  above  the 
fountain  of  En  Rogel  which  leads  up  to  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  there  is  a  mulberry 
tree  of  unusual  size,  with  a  raised  terrace,  a 
favourite  halting-place  for  wayfarers  and  shep- 
herds, who  repose  under  its  ample  shade,  while 
their  flocks  are  drinking  from  a  channel  filled 
with  water  conducted  from  the  Poo!  of  Siloam 
which  is  a  few  paces  above.  It  was  not  with- 
out emotion  that  we  descended  the  steps  of  the 
fountain,  worn  and  polished  by  ages,  and  seat- 
ing ourselves  under  the  cool  moist  arch,  a 
delicious  shelter  from  the  burning  noonday 
beams  of  a  July  sun,  reposed  our  weary  limbs, 
listening  to  the  "  waters  of  Siloam  that  go 
softly,"  and  drinking,  with  the  palm  of  our 
hand,  from  the  refreshing  limpid  stream.  As 
the  Arab  women  of  the  valley  came  down  to 
fill  their  pitchers,  we  remembered  that  the 
daughters  of  .Judah  frequented  it  two  thou- 
sand years  ago ;  that  kings  and  prophets  have 


drank  of  its  waters  ;  and  that  perhaps  Jesus 
and  his  disciples  have  often  reposed  on  these 
very  steps,  in  the  course  of  his  walks  about 
the  city.  The  remains  of  pillars  at  the  side 
and  in  the  basin  seem  to  indicate  that,  at  a 
former  period,  it  must  have  been  wholly  or 
partially  covered  ;  and  it  has  been  supposed 
that  this  is  also  the  "  15ethesda"  with  five 
porches,  where  at  certain  hours  an  angel,  ac- 
cording to  the  popular  tradition,  troubled  the 
waters,  which  were  then  supposed  to  possess 
a  healing  power. — Barllctt's  Walks  about 
Jerusalem. 


The  Sea. — The  mean  depth  of  the  sea  is, 
according  to  La  Place,  from  four  to  five  miles. 
If  the  existing  water  were  increased  only  one- 
fourth,  it  would  drown  the  earth,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  high  mountains.  If  the  vo- 
lume of  the  ocean  were  augmented  by  only 
one-eighth,  considerable  portions  of  the  pre- 
sent continents  would  be  changed  all  over  the 
globe.  Evaporation  would  be  so  much  ex- 
tended, that  rains  would  continually  destroy 
the  harvest,  and  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  sub- 
vert the  whole  economy  of  nature.  There  is, 
perhaps,  nothing  more  beautiful  in  our  system 
than  the  process  by  which  our  fields  are  irri- 
gated from  the  skies,  the  rivers  fed  from  the 
mountains,  and  the  ocean  restrained  within 
bounds,  which  it  never  can  exceed  so  long  as 
that  process  continues  on  the  present  scale. 
The  vapour  raised  by  the  sun  from  the  sea 
floats  wherever  it  is  lighter  than  the  atmos- 
phere ;  condensed,  it  falls  upon  the  earth  in 
water;  or  on  the  mountains  to  replenish  the 
conduits  with  which,  externally, or  internally, 
they  are  all  furnished. 

By  these  conduits  the  fluid  is  conveyed  to 
the  rivers  which  flow  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  to  the  springs  which  lie  deep  in  its 
bosom,  destined  to  supply  man  with  a  purer 
element.  If  we  suppose  the  sea  then  to  be  con- 
siderably diminished,  the  Amazon  and  the 
Mississippi,  those  inland  seas  of  the  western 
world,  become  inconsiderable  brooks,  would 
wholly  disappear,  the  atmosphere  would  be 
deprived  of  its  due  proportion  of  humidity, 
all  nature  would  assume  the  garb  of  des- 
olation, the  birds  would  droop  on  the  wing, 
the  lower  animals  would  perish  on  the  barren 
soil,  and  man  himself  wither  away  like  the 
sickly  grass  at  his  feet. — E.rtract. 

Destruction  of  Fish  on  the  Coast. — We  are 
sorry  to  hear,  says  the  New  York  Sun,  that 
the  mortality  among  the  fish  on  our  shores  is 
spreading  with  alarming  rapidity.  The  in- 
fected district  already  embraces  the  entire 
coast,  from  near  the  east  end  of  Long  Island 
to  the  capes  of  Virginia,  extending  out  into 
the  ocean  for  a  distance  of  one  to  three  miles. 
We  learn  from  several  intelligent  citizens, 
some  of  them  Sandy  Hook  pdots  and  captains 
of  coasting  vessels,  that  the  shores  of  Long 
Island,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  are  lined 
with  millions  of  dead  fish,  while  thousands  are 
found  floating  in  every  direction.  The  cause 
of  this  strange  calamity  is  yet  unexplained.  It 
has  been  noticed  that  the  water  in  the  infect- 
ed district  is  discoloured,  and   looks  blacker 


than  the  ordinary  sea  water.  Immediately 
on  entering  the  brown  water,  the  fish  are 
seized  with  convulsions,  rise  to  the  surface, 
and  die  in  a  tew  minutes.  It  seems  to  us  that 
our  scientific  men  should  investigate  this  phe- 
notnenon,  as  speedily  as  possible.  Many  per- 
sons fear  that  on  the  approach  of  summer,  a 
pestilence  may  result  from  the  putrefaction  of 
the  masses  of  dead  fish  already  thrown  upon 
the  coast,  while  the  loss  and  injury  to  our 
great  shad  fisheries,  the  season  of  which  is 
approaching,  may  be  very  disastrous.  A  cor- 
respondent of  the  Sun,  suggesting  a  precaution 
as  to  the  sale  of  fish,  so  many  having  been 
found  poisoned  on  our  coast,  says,  a  piece  of 
pure,  clean  silver,  say  a  small  piece  of  money, 
boiled  in  the  pot  with  the  fish,  will  detect  any 
impurities  that  might  endanger  life.  If  the 
fish  are  sound  and  healthy,  the  silver  will  re- 
tain its  brightness;  but  if  the  contrary,  it  will 
become  black  or  very  dark  coloured.  This 
correspondent  says  he  was  conversinn-  with 
the  noted  voyager  and  traveller,  Captain  Tho- 
mas J.  Jacobs,  of  Harlem,  author  of  the  popu- 
lar and  successful  work  entitled  "  Some  Inci- 
dents and  Adventures  in  the  Pacific  Ocean;" 
and  he  informed  him  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  natives  of  Nyappa  sickened,  and 
many  died  from  eating  fish  that  were  cast 
ashore.  And  it  is  his  opinion  that  the  mor- 
tality among  the  fish  was  occasioned  by  the 
commingling  of  deleterious  substances  with 
the  waters  of  the  ocean,  thrown  out  by  subma- 
rine volcanoes.  In  page  225  of  Captain  Ja- 
cobs's  narrative,  he  gives  an  account  of  havimr 
sailed  over  a  submarine  valcano  in  active  one- 
ration. 

Liberality  of  an  American  Merchant. — A 
Sandwich  Island  paper  records  the  folhjwinu- 
instance  of  liberality  and  philanlhrop)-  on  the 
part  of  an  American  merchant:  "  The  license 
for  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  at  Lahaina, 
Island  of  Maui,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
was  put  up  at  auction,  and  bid  in  by  the  house 
of  Peck  &  Co.,  for  $1300.  The  object  was 
lo  put  an  entire  stop  to  the  sale  of  ardent  spir- 
its at  the  island,  which  was  carried  on  to  the 
great  demoralization  of  the  inhabitants,  as 
well  as  the  crews  of  vessels  which  touched 
there.  May  American  merchants,  at  home 
and  abroad,  be  often  distinguished  by  such  acts 
of  liberality." — Late  Paper. 

The  Cotton  Plant. — This  plant  grows  spon- 
taneously in  the  hot  or  tropical  |iortions  of 
the  globe.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  word 
Kolon  ;  and  is  one  of  the  four  great  materi- 
als designed  by  Providence  for  liunjan  cloth- 
ing— flax,  wool,  and  silk  being  the  other 
three.  It  is  remarkable  that  neither  of  these 
useful  articles  was  the  natural  product  of  Eu- 
rope. All  were  indigenous  to  Asia.  Cotton 
and  flax  were  also  natives  of  Africa  and  Ame- 
rica. 

Cotton,  which  is  the  most  important  of  these 
articles,  was  the  last  to  be  generally  diffused. 
Silk,  wool,  and  linen  were  in  use  three  or  four 
thousand  years  ago,  but  cotton  v/as  introduced 
at  a  later  date,  and  up  to  the  time  of  our  Sa- 
viour, was  almost  unknown  as  a  material  for 
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clothing,  except  in  India.  Even  in  the  middle 
ages,  we  hear  no  mention  of  cotton  garments 
in  Europe.  The  Chinese  who  iiave  taken  the 
lead  in  so  many  arts,  did  not  adopt  cotton  for 
use  till  the  eleventh  century,  though,  for  four 
hundred  years  previous  they  had  cultivated  it 
as  an  ornamental  shrub  in  their  gardens. 
Even  at  the  present  day,  China  imports  the 
wool  of  this  plant  for  manufacture. 

Cotton  was  grown,  to  a  small  extent,  in  the 
United  Slates,  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago  ; 
but  it  was  not  extensively  introduced  till  many 
years  after.  In  1786,  James  Madison,  writ- 
ing to  a  friend  says,  "there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  United  States  will  one  day  be- 
come a  great  cotton  producing  country." 

Iti  179-!,  the  whole  crop  of  the  country  was 
only  138,328  lbs.  ;  1795,  it  was  0,276,300 
lbs. ;  and  in  1842,  it  was  783,231,800  lbs.  !  ! 

About  two-thirds  of  this  immense  quantity 
goes  to  Europe,  chiefly  to  England,  and  some 
to  France.  Nearly  one-third  is  used  in  the 
nianuAiclures  of  the  United  States.  At  IjOW- 
ell,  in  Massachusetts,  the  several  establish- 
ments make  about  sevenly-five  millions  of 
yards  of  cotton  cloth  every  vear;  and  use 
almost  twenty-three  millions  of  pounds  of 
cotton  wool  annually. — Merry^s  Museum. 

FOREIGN  BODIES  IN  THE  AT.llOSPHERE. 

Foreign  bodies  are  occasionally  found  in  the 
atmosphere,  some  being  merely  suspended  in 
a  state  of  mixture,  while  others  exist  in  a  state 
of  solution.  , 

1.  Various  Bodies. — Both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  we  have  had  showers  of  blood, 
of  sulphur,  of  ashes,  of  manna,  A:c.,as  well  as 
red  snow.  The  nature  of  these  colouring  mat- 
ters has  been  found  to  vary  much  in  difierent 
instances,  being  mostly  of  vegetable  origin. 
Minute  litchens  and  other  cryptogamous  plants 
may,  by  the  agency  of  winds,  be  transported 
from  a  great  distance,  and  be  diffused  in  myr- 
iads through  the  atmosphere.  The  showers 
of  blood,  which  have  at  various  periods  caus- 
ed much  popidar  excitation,  are  now  ascribed, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  red  snow  of  Greenland 
and  the  Alps,  to  the  red  globules  or  seeds  of 
the  uredo  nivalis,  or  to  minute  red  insects. 
The  red  excrement  of  insects  has  also  occa- 
sionally given  the  appearance  of  dropsof  blood 
falling  from  the  air.  The  shower  of  sulphur, 
which  is  recorded  as  having  occurred  at  Co- 
penhagen in  May,  1G46,  was  doubtless  the 
same  as  the  phenomenon  of  May,  1804  ;  but 
this  last  yellow  deposit,  on  analysis,  was  found 
to  consist  of  vegetable  pollen,  resembling  the 
powder  of  lycopodiiim.  A  shower  of  yellow 
powder  was  also  observed,  in  1761,  at  Bor- 
deaux ;  but  this  was  immediately  recognized 
as  the  pollen  of  some  neighbouring  pine  forests, 
carried  up  into  the  air  by  a  violent  gale.  That 
small  frogs  and  Hshes  occasionally  descend  with 
ruin,  is  not  improbable,  as  such  animals,  and 
even  matter  a  liundred-lold  more  ponderous, 
Iiavo  been  raised  into  the  atmosphere  by 
whirlwinds.  The  colour  has  been  occasioned, 
in  other  instances,  by  earthy  and  metallic 
matter  in  a  slate  of  very  fine  powder;  and  in 
these  cases  the  descent  is  usually  accompanied 
by   violent    electrical    phenomena,    mmlogous 


to  those  which  almost  always  attend  the  fall 
of  meteoric  stones  or  aerolites.  A  striking 
example  of  the  showers  of  dust,  which  are 
recorded  as  having  fallen  atdillijrent  times,  in 
various  parts  of  the  globe,  is  given  by  Dr. 
John  Davy.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
circumstances  connected  with  it,  is  the  extent 
of  surface  over  which  the  dust  fell,  compris- 
ing Italy,  Malta,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and,  per- 
liaps,  even  more  distant  parts.  This  occur- 
red, as  noted  by  Dr.  Davy,  in  Malla,  on  the 
1.5th  of  May,  1830.  "  In  the  morning  of  that 
day,"  he  says,  "  a  strong  sirocco  wind  prevail- 
ed ;  the  atmosphere  was  hazy,  the  sky  over- 
cast, of  a  sooly  hue  ;  at  eight  A.  M.,  the  dry 
thermometer  was  69^,  the  moist  63°.  To- 
ward noon  the  wind  moderated,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  obscurity  of  the  atmosphere 
increased,  so  that  the  natives  became  alarmed 
and  apprehensive  of  some  impending  calamity, 
such  as  an  earthquake  or  soinething  extraor- 
dinary. Between  one  and  two  o'clock,  it  be- 
came almost  calm,  with  the  same  state  of 
atmosphere.  About  that  lime,  I  believe,  the 
falling  of  dust  was  first  perceived.  I  happen- 
ed then  to  be  riding  into  the  country, and  was 
surprised  to  perceive  that  the  rain-drops,  of 
which  there  were  but  a  few,  left  a  reddish 
stain  on  my  linen  ;  and  on  going  into  a  garden, 
I  found  the  leaves  of  the  plants  generally 
covered  with  a  reddish  dust  of  extreme  fine- 
ness. The  exact  time  the  dust  was  falling 
was  not  ascertained  ;  it  probably  did  not  ex- 
ceed two  or  three  hours.  It  ceased  soon  after 
four,  P.  M.,  about  which  time  the  wind 
changed  to  westerly,  and  the  haze  diminished. 
When  the  dust  was  falling  fastest,  and  the 
obscurity  was  greatest,  there  was  sufficient 
light  to  see  objects  distinctly.  The  quantity, 
too,  of  dust  which  fell  was  not  inconsiderable  : 
what  was  swept  from  the  deck  of  the  Wind- 
sor Castle,  a  ship-ofline  of  seventy-four  guns, 
then  lying  at  anchor  in  the  great  harbour  of 
Valetta,  was  supposed  sufficient  to  fill  two 
buckets. 

2.  Aerolites. — Aerolites  have  frequentlj' 
descended  from  the  atmosphere  from  the  re- 
motest antiquity.  It  is  only  within  the  last 
half  century  that  they  have  been  carefully 
observed  in  Europe  and  in  our  own  country  ; 
but  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  have  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  these  phenomena,  having 
a  descriptive  catalogue  of  \\ie  falls  of  stones, 
extending  as  far  back  as  the  seventh  ccnturv 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  origin  of  these 
stones,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
is  inexplicable.  Some,  considering  aerolites 
to  be  the  productions  of  our  own  planet,  ima- 
gine them  to  have  been  fragments  of  rocks 
projected  from  volcanoes  to  great  height,  and 
which  fall  back  again  after  having  performed 
several  revolutions  around  the  globe.  Others 
suppose  them  (the  possibilit)'  of  which  has 
been  dcmonsi rated  by  calculation)  to  be 
ejected  from  the  volcanoes  of  the  moon,  to 
such  a  distance  as  to  come  within  the  sphere 
of  the  earth's  attraction.  It  is  maintained, 
by  a  third  class,  that  they  are  generated  by 
the  condiination  and  condensation  of  their 
component  parts,  previously  dillused  in  the 
atmosphere  in  the  gaseous  form.  Others 
allege  that  they  are  detached    bodies,   mov- 


ing through  the  boundless  regions  of  space 
by  virtue  of  the  planetary  actions,  and  that 
they  come  in  contact  with  our  planet  only 
when  its  attraction  preponderates  over  their 
centrifugal  force.  It  is  now  generally  admit- 
ted that  aerolites,  while  in  the  higher 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  are  often  in  a 
stale  of  intense  ignition.  Traversing  the  air 
with  amazing  velocity,  they  assume  the  form 
of  brilliant  meteors;  and  as  they  ap|)roach 
the  earth,  they  burst  with  a  terrible  detona- 
tion, followed  by  a  shower  of  stones.  Some 
of  these  balls  descend  with  all  the  disastrous 
effects  of  thunder  and  lightning  :  destroying 
animals,  breaking  through  the  roofs  of  houses, 
and  shattering  vessels  at  sea.  Evident  marks 
of  fusion  are  generally  exhibited  by  these 
stones ;  and  as  many  of  them  have  been  picked 
up  while  still  warm,  there  could  exist  no  doubt 
of  their  being  io/m  _^rZe  aerolites.  They  are 
all  distinguished  by  one  remarkable  similarity. 
They  contain  invariably  iron,  cobalt  or  nickel, 
or  two,  or  all  three  of  these  metals,  in  union 
with  various  earthy  substances.  Aerolites 
have  been  found  of  every  dimension,  varying 
from  the  weight  of  a  few  grains  to  that  of 
several  hundred  pounds.  The  isolated  mas- 
ses of  iron  of  this  latter  magnitude,  which 
have  been,  seen  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
are  now  generally  allowed  to  be  of  meteoric 
origin. 

3.  Fogs. — Fogs  are  those  matters,  what- 
ever their  nature  may  be,  which  have  been 
known  to  spread  as  a  haze  over  large  tracts  of 
the  earth's  surface.  These  great  fogs  or 
mists,  have  some  connection  with  earthquakes 
and  volcanic  eruptions,  and  also  with  pestilen- 
tial diseases.  By  Noah  Webster  it  has  been 
shown,  from  historical  records,  that  they  have 
existed  at  many  epidemic  periods,  ever  since 
the  darkness  that  attended  the  plague  of  Egypt, 
in  Pharaoh's  time.  During  the  progress  of 
ihe  Black  Death,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
l"or  example,  a  thick,  stinking  mist  accompa- 
nied the  march  of  this  plague.  "  A  dense 
and  awful  fog,"  says  one  writer,  "  was  seen  in 
the  heavens,  rising  in  the  east,  and  descend- 
ing upon  Italy."  I\Iore  recently,  as  in  Ihe 
years  1782  and  1783,  a  haze  of  a  pale  blue 
colour  spread  over  the  whole  of  Europe.  At 
the  same  time,  there  occurred  terrible  earth- 
quakes in  Calabria  and  in  Iceland  ;  and  simul- 
taneously there  prevailed,  throughout  Europe, 
an  epidemic  catarrh,  or  influenza,  aftecling 
not  only  mankind,  but  likewise  other.animals. 
"  It  will  be  found  invariably  true,"  says  Web- 
ster, "  in  every  period  of  the  world,  that  the 
violence  and  extent  of  the  plague  have  been 
nearly  ])roporlioned  lo  the  number  and  vio- 
lence of  the  following  phenomena — earth- 
quakes, eruptions  of  volcanoes,  meteors,  tem- 
pests and  inundations."  These  dry  fogs  have 
also  been  ascribed,  but  with  little  show  of  rea- 
son, to  the  passage  of  the  earth  through  Ihe 
tail  of  the  comet. 

4.  Malaria. — Of  the  substances  suspended 
and  those  dissolved  in  the  atmosphere,  the 
haze  just  described  may  be  regarded  as  inter- 
mediate. Among  the  matters  occasionally  dif- 
fused through  the  atmosphere,  and  which  ap- 
pear to  be  in  a  slate  of  solution,  reference  may 
be  made  to  3Ialaria,     This  noxious  exhala- 
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tion  arises  in  localities  partially  covered  with 
water,  and  having  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  such 
as  fens  and  marshes.  It  is  evolved  in  its 
greatest  abundance  and  virulence,  in  warm 
countries  ;  but  it  also  appears  in  cold  and  tetn- 
perate  climates,  at  seasons  of  the  year  when 
the  sun  is  most  powerful.  Under  the  latter 
circumstances,  it  produces  generally  the  ordi- 
nary fever  and  ague  ;  but  on  approaching  the 
tropics,  and  within  those  limits,  it  manifests 
itself  under  the  form  of  the  fatal  remittent 
fever — the  well-known  scourge  of  hot  climates. 
With  respect  to  the  nature  of  these  exhala- 
tions our  knowledge  is  very  imperfect  ;  but 
that  the  comparative  unheallhiness  of  low, 
swampy  situations  depends  upon  an  admixture 
of  terrestrial  emanations  with  the  common 
atmospheric  elements,  is  obvious,  notwith- 
standing these  agents  have  thus  far  escaped 
the  researches  of  the  chemical  analyst. — By 
S.  Forry,  M.  D. — [^Copied from  Huiifs  Lon- 
don Journal.^ 

For  "The  Friend." 
EVAN    BEVAN. 

In  vol.  14  of  "  The  Friend,"  p.  3.35-36,  was 
inserted  an  interesting  and  instructive  testi- 
nion)'  concerning  the  above  named  Friend. 
On  looking,  recently,  into  Gough's  History, 
my  attention  was  arrested  with  the  account 
there  given  of  the  same  individual ;  and  in 
the  belief  that  the  republication  of  the  follow- 
ing extracts  therefrom  at  the  present  time 
may  be  profitable,  I  offer  them  for  insertion. 

B. 

"  In  the  year  1746,  Evan  Bevan  of  Ponti- 
moyle  in  Monmouthshire,  departed  this  life. 
He  was  the  son  of  Charles  Bevan,  of  Lantwit 
Vardre  in  Glamorganshire,  who  gave  him  a 
liberal  education  at  school,  and  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  where  he  made  a  considerable 
progress  in  various  parts  of  literature. 

"  After  his  return  from  thence  he  applied 
himself  to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  law 
for  a  season  in  Glamorganshire,  and  served 
the  office  of  deputy  sheriff  of  that  county  with 
reputation  ;  but  after  some  time,  through  the 
convictions  of  Divine  grace,  he  fell  under  an 
anxious  concern  about  his  future  well-being, 
and  that  godly  sorrow  which  worketh  repent- 
ance not  to  be  repented  of;  of  which  exercise 
and  the  motives  of  his  joining  in  society  with 
the  people  called  Quakers,  having  himself, 
who  could  do  it  best,  given  a  description  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  a  portion  thereof,  will  con- 
vey the  most  gentiine  and  authentic  account 
to  the  reader  as  follows. 

"  '  When  I  was  visited  some  time  ago  by 
the  chastising  hand  of  the  Lord  for  sin,  and 
my  disobedience  to  his  holy  will,  I  laboured 
under  great  affliction  of  mind  and  anguish  of 
spirit  ;  and  though  I  was  constant  above 
many  in  my  attendance  on  the  public  prayers 
of  the  church,  strict  in  my  observance  of  its 
ceremonies,  and  exceeding  frequent  in  the 
use  of  private  devotion,  yet  my  burden  increas 
ed,  and  I  waxed  worse. 

"  '  In  this  wretched  and  doleful  condition  I 
was,  when  at  a  relation's  house,  who  had  pro 


videntially  returned  from  Pennsylvania  to  his 
native  country,  I  lighted  upon  R.  Barclay's 
apology  for  the  Quakers  ;  by  the  reading 
whereof  I  was  so  well  persuaded  of  their 
principles,  and  by  turning  my  mind  inward  to 
the  Divine  gift,  (according  to  their  doctrine) 
it  gave  me  victory,  in  a  great  measure,  over 
our  common  enemy,  banished  away  my  dis- 
orderly imaginations,  and  restored  me  to  my 
former  regularity  :  1  received  such  satisfac- 
tion and  comfort  to  my  distressed  soul,  that 
thereupon  I  left  the  church  of  England,  and 
joined  myself  in  society  with  them  ;  and  I  am 
the  more  confirmed  in  my  change,  especially 
where  it  res|)ects  the  worship  of  our  Creator  ; 
because  it  is  not  only  the  most  agreeable  to 
the  Scriptures  of  truth,  but  heaven  has  given 
us  assurance  of  its  approbation  thereof,  it 
having  been  at  times,  to  my  own  experience, 
most  powerfully  attended  with  the  presence  of 
the  Most  High. 

"  '  But  here  to  obviate  the  objection  some 
may  make  to  my  change,  because  of  the  dis- 
tress I  lay  under,  and  the  discomposure  I 
was  subject  to  at  times,  I  would  have  it  re- 
marked, that  I  read  the  said  Apology  with 
more  sedaleness  than  usual,  and  a  more  quiet 
composure  of  mind  :  so  that  with  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Almighty,  or  Providence,  1  had 
also  the  benefit  of  the  distinguishing  faciilly 
of  man  in  the  change  of  my  opinion.  O  that 
I  may  never  forget  the  Lord's  mercy  to  my 
soul,  who  had  compassion  on  me  when  I 
wallowed  in  iriy  blood,  and  who  said  to  the 
dry  bones,  live.  O  that  all  such  as  are  visit- 
ed by  the  chastising  hand  of  their  Ptlaker, 
would  seriously  lay  it  to  heart,  and  consider 
their  own  welfare  and  salvation.  I  could  wish 
with  all  my  heart,  that  such  who  labour  un- 
der this  anxiety  of  mind,  would  take  encour- 
agement to  hope  in  the  Lord's  mercy  through 
their  blessed  Redeemer;  by  his  kindness  and 
long  forbearance  with  me,  I  am  a  living 
monument  of  it  now  ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  be 
so,  while  he  afibrds  me  a  being  here.  If 
these  lines  should  come  to  the  hands  of  any 
that  are  afflicted  and  distressed  as  I  was,  I 
have  an  effectual  remedy,  through  mercy  to 
prescribe  unto  them  ;  turn  your  mind  inward 
to  the  grace  of  God  in  your  own  hearts, 
refrain  from  your  own  imaginations,  be  still, 
and  quietly  resign  yourself  to  his  holy  will, 
so  you  shall  find  health  to  your  souls,  refresh- 
ment to  your  spirits,  and  the  sweet  consola- 
tion of  the  Lord  in  your  own  bosoms;  you 
shall  find  your  mourning  turned  to  gladness, 
and  your  heaviness  to  joy  ;  this  has  been  my 
experience  of  the  goodness  of  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel,  who  abhors  sin  and  iniquity  ;  there- 
fore I  recommend  it  to  you,  and  I  think 
this  is  no  mistrusting  of  the  cause,  for  they 
are  the  sick  and  wounded  in  spirit,  not  the 
whole,  that  need  the  Physician. 

"  '  As  for  renouncing  the  covenant,  which  I 
and  every  Christian  ought  to  be  under,  of 
'  forsaking  the  devil  and  all  his  works,'  I  am 
so  far  from  entertaining  one  thought  of 
neglecting  that  duty,  that  I  think  myself 
wholly  obliged  to  observe  it :  and  if  I  should 
affirm,  that  through  the  grace  of  God,  and 
his  assistance,  (for  otherwise  I  am  satisfied  I 
cannot  do  it,)  the  observation  of  it  is  possible, 


I  can  find  no  reason  why  it  should  be  false 
doctrine  in  a  Quaker,  more  than  in  a  Church- 
man. 

'"  As  for  deserting  that  church  and  minis- 
try which  the  Son  of  God  came  down  from 
heaven  to  establish,  I  am  not  conscious  to 
myself  thereof;  for  1  say  Christ  himself  is  the 
Head  of  our  Church,  and  by  his  Spirit  and 
grace  the  ordainer  of  our  ministry. 

"  '  As  to  the  last  query  my  ingenious  ac- 
quaintance is  pleased  to  propose,  1  do  let  him 
know  that  my  former  despair  and  forlorn 
condition  has  been  since  my  adhering  to  that 
reproached  people,  changed  into  a  sweet  en- 
joyment of  the  goodness  of  God.  I  could  not 
conceal  the  Lord's  goodness,  lest  he  should 
withdraw  his  mercies  from  me. 

'"  I  had  no  secular  interest  to  corrupt  me 
in  this  change,  it  is  apparent  to  many,  I  de- 
clined it  ;  but  as  it  was  jieace  with  God  my 
Maker,  and  mercy  to  my  soul  I  wanted  ;  so 
having  found  the  pearl  of  great  price  among 
them,  I  parted  with  all  to  purchase  it ;  or 
rather,  I  was  restored  to  all,  I  mean  the  en- 
joyment of  the  Divine  goodness,  and  of  myself, 
by  setting  a  due  value  upon  it.'" 

"  This  letter  presents  a  lively  picture  of 
humility,  sincerity,  disinterestedness,  meek- 
ness and  modesty  in  the  writer,  which  qualities 
seem  the  distinguishing  traits  in  his  charac- 
ter ;  for  although  qualified  by  his  good  sense 
and  literarv  accomplishments  to  make  a  figure 
in  life,  and  particularly  in  the  society  with 
which  he  thus  associated  himself;  yet  he 
declined  rather  than  courted  popularity,  seek- 
ing in  a  retired  life,  to  attain  the  favour  of 
heaven  by  growing  in  grace,  in  the  saving 
knowledge  of  God,  and  in  the  acquisition  of 
pure  virtue  and  solid  peace  of  mind,  more 
than  to  win  human  applause  by  a  display  of 
his  abilities  natural  or  acquired.  He  appear- 
ed at  times  as  a  minister,  mostly,  I  apprehend, 
I  among  his  Friends  in  the  place  of  his  resi- 
dence, or  the  neighbourhood  thereof,  as  he 
found  his  mind  opened  and  enlarged  in  love 
to  his  brethren,  for  the  last  twenty  years  of 
his  life,  whereby  they  were  often  edified  and 
profitably  affected,  and  that  not  only  by  his 
lively  ministry,  but  by  the  awfiil  weighty 
frame  of  his  spirit  manifest  in  the  solid  gravity 
of  his  countenance,  as  he  sat  in  religious 
meetings  feeding  on  the  bread  of  life.  And 
when  from  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  his 
mouth  was  opened  to  minister,  his  words  were 
few  and  savoury,  seasoned  with  grace,  to  the 
affecting  the  hearts  of  the  well-minded,  but 
to  the  disappointment  of  such,  as  knowing 
him,  expected  to  hear  the  eloquent  orator  in 
lengthened  discourses,  delivered  in  elegance 
of  expression  ;  for  abiding  under  the  power 
of  the  cross  of  Christ,  as  in  his  general  con- 
duct, so  particularly  in  the  exercise  of  his 
ministry,  his  aim  was  still  of  a  higher  nature, 
than  to  catch  the  admiration  of  men  ;  the 
unity  of  the  brethren  in  the  bond  of  peace, 
the  edifying  them  in  love,  and  the  approbation 
of  his  Maker  for  the  discharge  of  his  duty  in 
sincerity  and  godiv  simplicity,  were  the  im- 
portant ends  he  had  in  view;  imitating  the 
self-denying  example  of  the  apostle,  which  he 
thus  describes.  1  Cor.  ii.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  '  I 
came    not  with  excellency  of  speech,  or  of 
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wisdom,  declaring  unto  you  the  testimony  of 
God  ;  for  I  determined  not  to  know  any  thing 
among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  cruci- 
fied. °And  my  speech  and  my  preaching  was 
not  with  the  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom, 
but  in  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of 
power.  That  your  faith  should  not  stand  in 
tiie  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of 
God.' 

"  After  his  joining  the  Society  he  employed 
himself  in  the  education  of  youth,  having 
kept  a  school  for  about  thirty-live  years  in 
their  meeting-house  at  Pontimoyle,  where  he 
instructed  his  pupils  in  the  useful  parts  of 
literature,  as  Latin,  G  reek  and  geography ,  with 
various  branches  of  the  mathematics :  yet 
their  institution  in  virtue,  by  endeavouring  to 
preserve  them  in  innocence,  and  fixing  reli- 
gious impressions  upon  their  minds,  appears 
to  have  been  the  principal  object  in  his  view  ; 
for  which  purpose  he  conscientiously  declined 
instructing  them  in  the  heathen  authors,  for 
fear  of  depraving  their  taste  for  the  pure 
principles  of  Christianity  ;  and  mostly  in  the 
evening  of  the  day  he  held  a  religious  oppor- 
tunity with  his  family  and  the  scholars  who 
boarded  with  him,  to  wait  in  silence  upon  the 
Lord,  to  initiate  them  into  serious  meditation 
in  retiredness  of  mind,  and  (as  he  felt  his  way 
open)  to  influence  them  to  their  moral  and 
relii^ious  duties,  particularly  this  of  waiting 
in  silence ;  laying  before  them  the  benefit 
thence  arising,  or  seasoning  their  tender  minds 
with  profitable  considerations,  and  strength- 
ening them  to  draw  near  their  heavenly 
Father,  not  with  the  mouth  or  the  lip,  but 
with  the  prevailing  language  of  the  heart, 
awakened  to  a  feelmg  sense  of  what  it  stands 
in  need  of. 

"  Thus  he  seems  to  have  been  confined  in 
his  service  and  his  acquaintance  pretty  much 
to  the  place  of  his  residence,  and  however 
little  known  in  other  parts,  yet  where  he  was 
known,  he  was  esteemed  and  alTectionalely 
re'rarded  for  his  private  virtues  and  public 
services;  the  meeting  to  which  he  belonged 
having  borne  testimony  thereto,  that  '  His 
memory  is  dear  to  us,  and  being  dead  he  yet 
speaketh.'  He  officiated  as  clerk  to  the 
monthly  meeting  for  the  greatest  part  of  the 
lime  he  lived  there,  and  of  consequence  was 
much  concerned  in  managing  the  discipline  of 
the  Society  ;  in  which  engagement  his  meek 
ness  and  patience  were  conspicuous,  in  his 
forbearance  towards  such  as  by  their  unguard- 
ed conduct,  had  justly  deserved  the  censure 
of  the  church;  and  his  mild  manner  of  treat- 
ing with  them  has  reached  some,  and  re 
claimed  them  to  a  sense  of  their  deviations; 
his  humility  in  seeking  no  pre-eminence  by 
the  superiority  of  his  talents,  spiritual  or 
natural,  but  condescending  to  the  weakest  in 
charily  and  pure  love  ;  plainly  demonstrating 
whose  disciple  he  was.  Regarded  by  his 
friends  as  an  elder  and  pillar  in  the  church, 
worthy  of  double  honour,  exercising  the  over- 
sight thereof,  not  as  a  lord  over  the  heritage  ; 
but  as  an  example  to  the  flock. 

"  His  circumspect  conduct  was  truly  exem- 
plary, corresponding  with  his  doctrine,  and 
the  principles  whicii  he  professed.  In  his 
coaveraation   he    was   allUblo   and    engaging. 


instructive  and  edifying.  So  having  passed 
his  life  here  in  pure  self-denial,  in  prospect  of 
the  recompense  of  rewards  in  the  life  to  come, 
he  finished  his  course  in  this  world  in  peace, 
the  17th  of  2d  month,  1746,  about  the  68th 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  in  Friends' 
burying  ground  at  Pontimoyle,  aforesaid,  and 
his  funeral  was  attended  by  a  numerous  body 
of  most  persuasions  and  ranks  in  life." 

Habit  of  Jesting. — Some  persons  are  prone 
to  view  almost  every  subject  through  a  ridic- 
ulous medium.  It  is  their  pleasure  and  their 
genius  to  discover  odd  associations  ;  and  there 
is  nothing  so  familiar  on  the  one  hand,  or  so 
grave  on  the  other,  as  not  to  excite  their 
faculty  of  jesting.  The  inveterate  jester  is 
sure  to  lose  his  weight  in  society.  Who  shall 
say  that  such  a  man  is  not  in  danger  of  laugh- 
ing away  his  soul  inio  endless  woe  1  Extract. 

I'LL    LOVE    NO    MORE. 

BY  S.  W.  PARTRIDaE. 

I'll  love  no  more,  said  I,  in  sullen  mood  ; 

Tlio  world  is  wholly  selfish,  false  and  vain  ; 
The  generous  heart  but  courts  ingralilude, 
And  friendship  wons  but  insult  and  disdain  : 
Far  from  a  cold  and  worthless  world  V\\  haste. 
Why  should  my  best  affections  unrequited  waste  ? 

I  fled  the  busy  throng,  and  turned  my  feet 

Where  towering  trees  in  sunny  dells  rejoice, 
But  all  things  seemed,  amid  my  lone  retreat, 
To  mourn  my  stern  resolve,  and  chide  my 
choice  ; 
All  urged  me,  so  niethought,  to  turn  again, 
And  with  a  hopeful  trust  to  love  my  fellow-men. 

Above  my  head  the  branches  fondly  wreathed, 

The  social  birds  flew  joyous  to  and  fro. 
The  flowrels  in  each  other's  bosom  breathed — 
Notliing  was  lonely  in  its  joy  or  woe; 
Loving  and  loved,  unvcxed  by  wrath  and  slrile, 
Each  fell,  or  seemed  to  feel,  that  love  alone  is  life. 

Even  with  the  meanest  and  most  hurtful  things. 
The  sweetest  flowers  would  fondly  intertwine; 
Around  the  thistle  see  the  woodbine  clings. 
And  'neath  the  nightshade  blooms  the  eglan- 
tine: 
None  was  too  worthless  to  be  loved,  and  none 
Too  proud  or  falsely  pure  his  brother  to  disown. 

Shame  on  thee,  sour  mistrusting  heart,  I  cried  ; 

Back  to  thy  fellows  and  to  faith  again  ; 
In  truth  and  love  unweariedly  confide, 
And  lot  thy  charily  thy  strength  sustain  ; 
Wouldsl  thou  with  foul  distrust  defile  hope's  spring, 
Amid  u  loving  world  the  sole  unloving  thing! 

[Chambers'  Journal. 
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Burr — formerly  students  in  Dr.  Nelson's  Mis- 
sion Institute — are  now  in  the  Missouri  peni- 
tentiary   under    sentence    for    twelve    years; 
C.  T.  Torrey,  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  peni- 
tentiary of  Maryland  for  six  years  ;  Delia  A. 
Webster,  of  Ferrisburg,  Vermont,  in  the  pen-        , 
itentiary  of  Kentucky,  for  two  years  ;  Jona-       I 
than  Walker,  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  prison       1 
in  the  territory  of  Florida  for  —  years  ;  and       | 
a   —  Boyd,  in  the  penitentiary  of  South  Car-       ^ 
olina,  we  believe,  for  four  years.     In  addition 
to  these, —  Fairbank,a  Methodist  clergyman, 
is  in  jail  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  awaiting  his  trial 
on  a  charge  of  the  same  character." 

At  the  suggestion  of  an  esteemed  friend, 
we  have  commenced  in  the  present  number  (to 
be  concluded  next  week)  an  Address,  deliver- 
ed some  months  ago,  by  our  fellow-townsman, 
Job  R.  Tyson.  The  subject  itself  cannot 
otherwise  than  be  interesting  to  Pennsylva- 
nians  generally,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  discussed,  as  also  the  style  of  the  composi- 
tion, are  well  calculated  to  enhance  this  inte- 
rest. To  members  of  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends  it  has  special  claims  to  attention, 
for  placing  in  a  just  point  of  view  the  ample 
evidences  of  zeal  and  liberality  for  the  sup- 
port and  encouragement  of  education,  evinced 
by  the  Society,  both  in  the  early  and  later  pe- 
riods of  its  existence. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Female  Branch  of 
the  Auxiliary  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in 
Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  will  be  held 
on  Fourth-day,  the  5lh  of  Second  month,  at  3 
o'clock,  p.  M.,  in  the  Committee-room  at  the 
Bible  Depository. 

Second  month,  1845. 

A  Special  Meeting  of  "  The  Institute  for 
Coloured  Youth"  will  he  held  on  Second-day, 
the  3d  of  the  Second  month,  at  four  o'clock, 
p.  M.,  at  the  Committee-room,  Mulberry  St. 
M.  C.  Coi'E,  Sec'ry. 

First  month,  1845. 


SECOND  MONTH,  1,  1845. 


We  place  upon  record  the  subjoined  para- 
graph, taken  from  a  late  paper,  as  among  the 
disgusting  trails  of  the  slave  system  as  now 
subsisting  in  this  boasted /Vce  country.  What- 
ever may  be  said  of  indiscretion  in  the  con- 
duct of  these  suffering  individuals,  few  will  be 
disposed  to  queslion  the  benevolence  of  their 
motives,  especially  in  regard  to  one  of  the 
number,  a  delicate  and  accomplished  female, 
the  charge  against  whom  appears  to  have  rest- 
ed upon  extremely  slight  grounds. 

"  Abolitionists  in  Southern  Prisons. — Sev- 
en persons  from  the  North  are  now  in  South- 
ern prisons  for  assisting  slaves  to  run  away 
from  their  masters.     Thompson,  Work,  and 


Died,  in  Marple,  Delaware  county.  Pa.,  the  15th  of 
Ninth  month  last,  Elizabeth  Rhoaus,  aged  nearly  55 
years,  a  member  of  Springfield  meeting. 

,  the  13th  of  Tenth  month,  i84-l,  near  Frank- 
ford,  Pliihidelphia  county.  Pa.,  Mary  Williams,  in  the 
51st  year  of  her  oge,  a  member  of  Frankford  Monthly 
and  particular  meeting. 

,  on  the  5th  of  First  month,  at  her  late  residence 

in  Little  Britain,  Lancaster  county.  Pa.,  Elizadeth  R. 
AsHTON,  in  the  4"Jd  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Not- 
tingham and  Little  Britain  !Monlhly  Alccting  ol  Friends. 
The  Christian  resignalion  and  staycdness  of  mind  with 
which  this  dear  Friend  bore  a  protracted  term  of  suflcr. 
ing  from  cancer,  lurnishep  a  consoling  hope  to  survi- 
vors that  her  spirit  was  prepared  to  enter  the  haven  of 
rest. 

,  at  his  residence  in  East  Goshen,  Chester  co. 

Pu.,  on  the  17th  of  First  month,  Joseph  Kldrtdge,  io 
the  80th  year  of  his  age,  a  member  and  elder  of  Goshen 
Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  the  19th  ultimo,  at   his  residence   in  East 

Bradford,  Chester  county.  Pa.,  in  the  81st  year  of  his 
oge,  James  Gibbons,  a  member  of  Birmingham  Monthly 
and  particular  meeting, 
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COLONY  OF  PE\NSYLVAMA. 

The  Social  and  Intdlectval  state  of  the  Colo- 
111/  of  Pennsylvania  prior  to  the  year  1743. 
By  Job  R.  Tvson. 

[Read  before  the  American  Philosopliical  Society,  at 
one  of  the  S|)ccial  Meetings  held  on  the  2r,ih  day  of 
May,  1S13,  in  commemuration  of  its  liundredth  an- 
niversary.] 

(Concluded  from  page  149.) 

The  system  of  African  slavery  found  no 
support,  and  as  practised,  no  sympathy  nor 
encouragement  from  Williain  Penn  \*  and  his 
brethren  of  the  province,  after  lon<r  continued 
and  ineffectual  remonstrance,  finally  deter- 
mined, in  the  early  part  of  the  eirrhteeiilh 
century,  to  exclude  from  religious  fellowship 
such  of  their  members  as  were  concerned  in 
the  traffic.  Pennsylvania  owes  to  her  Qua- 
ker colonists, — especially  to  her  founder, — to 
Southeby,  Sandiford  and  Lay, — to.Iohn  Wool- 
man,  Elisha  Tyson,  and  Anthony  Benezet, — 
the  worthy  distinction  of  setting  an  example 
to  the  other  states  of  the  Union,  of  so  modi- 
fying her  system  of  domestic  servitude  as  to 
bring  about,  in  a  few  years,  its  gradual  but 
final  extinction.  This  memorable  event  took 
place  in  the  year  1780. 

One  of  the  leading  motives  of  Penn  in  ac- 
cepting a  Charter  for  his  Province,  was  the 
civilization  of  the  Indians.  The  Treaty  of 
perpetual  friendship,  which,  unarmed,  he  con- 
cluded with  their  aged  sachems  and  distin- 
guished warriors,  amid  the  wild  sublimity  of 
their  primeval  forests  on  the  Delaware,  re- 
mained unbroken  for  near  half  a  century. 
During  that  period  the  virgin  soil  was.  un- 
stained by  a  drop  of  Indian  or  European 
blood.  The  white  and  the  red  man,  alike 
anxious  to  cement  their  union  by  the  otTices 
of  mutual  kindness,  strove  to  become  the  be- 
nefactor of  each  other.  But  when  the  influ- 
ence of  Penn  and  his  immediate  companions 
was  removed  by  death,  the  benignity  of  their 
councils  and  the  beautiful  lesson  of  their  lives, 
were,  for  a  time,  forgotten.  The  demons  of 
violence  and  wrong  entered  upon  the  minis- 
tering angels  of  peace  and  justice,  and  took 


•Vide  Appendix. 


possession  of  their  sanctuary.  The  Indian, 
trampled  upon,  outraged  and  oppressed,  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  a  country  whose  every 
cliff,  dell  and  mountain  was  interwoven  with 
his  affections  by  the  endearing  recollections 
of  his  childhood,  by  the  mouldering  bones  of 
his  kindred,  by  the  consecrated  ashes  of  his 
forefathers.  But  the  light  of  that  spirit  which 
shone  so  brightly  in  the  first  age,  though  un- 
der a  temporary  eclipse,  was  still  in  the  fir- 
mament. It  again  emerged  from  the  sha- 
dows and  clouds  which  obscured  it,  and  ever 
after  blessed  the  land  with  its  heaven-descen- 
ded radiance.  On  the  banks  of  the  Susque- 
hanna the  successors  of  the  same  race  of  co- 
lonists who  made  the  great  Treaty,  are  slill 
engaged  in  training  to  civilized  life  the  de- 
scendants of  the  very  tribes  with  whom  that 
Treaty  was  formed  ;  and — thanks  to  the  seeds 
which  were  sown  in  the  spring-lime  of  her 
history, — Pennsylvania  herself  never  fails,  at 
the  present  day,  to  thrill  throughout  her  broad 
confines  at  the  story  of  Indian  wrongs. 

Whatever  may  now  be  thought  of  some  of 
the  theories  advanced  by  the  Quakers  of  that 
day,  it  must  be  admitted  that  ideas  growing 
out  of  reflections  upon  our  moral  being,  and 
based  upon  the  improvable  capacities  of  our 
moral  nature,  could  only  spring  from  minds 
enlarged  by  study  and  refined  liy  general  cul- 
tivation. It  is  to  these  causes  we  owe  the 
number  and  variety  of  those  charitable  foun- 
dations for  which  Pennsylvania  is  so  justly 
distinguished,  as  well  as  the  honour  of  prece- 
dence, awarded  to  her,  in  the  race  of  benevo- 
lent enterprise,  in  this  country.  To  these 
we  are  indebted  for  the  celebrity  she  has  long 
enjoyed  for  her  mild  punishment  of  offenders, 
and  the  latest  iinprovementof  the  penitentiary 
system. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Frank- 
lin, on  his  arrival  in  Pennsylvania,  should  find 
apprentices  whose  aspirations  were  equally 
generous  with  his  own.  When  he  founded, 
with  characteristic  sagacity,  that  remarkable 
union,  the  Junto  of  1727,  those  who  sympa- 
thised in  his  project  were  mostly  mechanics, 
and  brought  up  in  the  same  sphere  of  life  with 
himself.  The  members  of  the  association 
were  to  be  confined  to  twelve  in  number,  but 
according  to  Franklin's  account,  the  original 
number  of  those  who  were  actually  enrolled, 
was  eleven.  Of  these,  Thomas  Godfrey  was 
a  glazier;  William  Parsons,  a  shoemaker;  Wil- 
liam Maugridge,  a  joiner;  and  Hugh  Mere- 
dith and  Stephen  Potts  "  were  bred  to  country 
work;"  but  at  that  time,  the  former  was  en- 
gaged "  to  work  at  the  press,"  and  Potts  was 
at  bookbinding.  Of  the  other  five,  Joseph 
Brientnall  was  "  a  copier  of  deeds  for  scrive- 
ners;" Nicholas  Scull  was  a  surveyor; 
George  Webb  is  described   as   "  an  Oxford 


scholar,"  but  his  time,  for  four  years,  had 
been  purchased  by  Keimer,  the  printer  ;  Wil- 
liam Coleman  was  then  a  merchiint's  clerk, 
and  Robert  Grace  was  a  young  gentleman  of 
some  fortune.  These,  with  Franklin  himself, 
the  author  of  the  society,  who  had  been  strug- 
gling with  penury  as  a  journeyman,  but  who 
now  was  a  master  printer,  comprised  the  com- 
pany. The  promiscuous  association  of  differ- 
ent classes,  as  displayed  in  the  occupations  of 
the  members, — classes,  which,  in  Europe,  had 
seldom  come  into  contact  with  each  other, — 
cannot  escape  notice.  No  doubt  the  social 
fusion  which  it  evidences,  was  promoted  by 
the  commanding  intellect  of  the  man  who 
planned  ihe  enterprise  ;  but  more  certainly 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  amalgamating  proper- 
lies  of  other  and  antecedent  elements.  The 
notion  of  transmitted  and  hereditary  virtue, 
however  we  may  condemn  it  as  absurd  and 
unphilosophical,  cannot  be  overcome  by  sug- 
gestion, or  obliterated  in  a  few  years.  In 
Pennsylvania,  the  original  structure  of  the 
social  slate,  had  been  placed  upon  new  founda- 
tions, and  leaned  for  its  support  upon  reason 
and  principle,  not  upon  the  fallacies  and  delu- 
sions of  prejudice,  or  the  maxims  and  exam- 
ples of  antiquity. 

The  membeis  of  Ihe  original  Junto  were 
ingenious  men,  whom  the  love  of  knowledge 
had  assembled,  and  whom  tiie  most  generous 
aspirations  cemented  together.  I  will  not  re- 
peat what  is  so  generally  known  respecting 
their  characters  and  attainments;  as  the  de- 
lightful autobiography  of  Franklin  himself, 
who  has  characterized  each,  and  the  volumes 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
furnish  very  copious  information. 

From  the  ingredients  of  the  Junto,  as  well 
as  from  the  contents  of  the  Logan  library,  it 
is  evident  that  liglu  literature  and  graceful 
verses  did  not  absorb  the  mind  of  the  pro- 
vince. The  satire  of  Young  against  a  pur- 
suit of  the  muses  had  appeared,  and  though  it 
was  caustic  enough  for  so  poetical  a  tempera- 
ment, it  could  not  eradicate  a  tasle  already 
formed.  J.  F.  Fisher  has  shown  that  many 
of  the  colonists  cultivated  ihe  muses  with  very 
tolerable  success.  But  the  tendency  of  the 
colonial  mind  was  to  useful  acquisitions  in 
science.  This  arose  from  the  convictions  of 
our  ancestors,  already  referred  to,  that  the 
elegant  and  ornamental  arts  were  worthy  of 
little  encouragement  and  care.  Educnlion 
was  too  generally  disseminated  lo  permit  the 
extinction  of  a  classical  tasle;  but  though 
versifiers  occasionally  appeared,  and  a  love  of 
light  literaluie  was  widely  diilused,  yet  the 
enero^ies  of  the  youthful  province  were  reserv- 
ed for  pursuits  more  congenial  with  practical 
exigencies  and  the  predominant  feelings  of 
the  country. 
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We  have  seen  that  the  Junto  was  formed 
in  the  year  1727.  In  the  following  year, 
Makin  wrote  his  Latin  poem,  entilled,  "  En- 
comium Pennsyhanite,"  to  which  succeeded, 
in  the  year  1729,  his  "  Descriptio  PennsyL 
vanicB."  These  verses  are  not  without  merit 
as  metrical  compositions,  and  show  at  least 
that  the  author  had  studied  the  classical  pro- 
ductions of  Rome,  and  understood  the  struc- 
ture and  prosedy  of  the  Latin  tongue.  The 
Library  Company  of  Philadelphia  was  started 
two  years  after,  in  17;.U,  and  had  its  origin, 
under  the  auspices  of  Franklin,  in  the  desire 
of  the  Junto  to  have  a  permanent  collection 
of  books  for  the  benefit  of  its  members.  This 
Library,  it  may  be  observed  in  passing, 
though  now  unequal  to  the  literary  wants  of 
Philadelphia,  has  risen  to  an  importance  far 
exceeding  in  number  and  value  any  other  bib- 
liothecal  repository  in  the  United  States.  It 
certainly  argued  a  ditllisive  zeal  for  know- 
ledge, that  in  an  infant  and  sparsely  populated 
colony,  fifty  original  subscribers,  and  they 
"  mostly  among  young  tradesmen"  could  be 
obtained  for  such  an  enterprise,  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  an  annual  contribution  would 
be  required  for  the  space  of  half  a  century. 
In  1741  was  attempted  a  Magazine,  which  is 
the  first  elfort  in  any  of  the  colonies  to  estab- 
lish a  literary  journal.  In  the  following  year 
another  newspaper  was  established  in  Phila- 
delphia. About  this  time  it  was  that  James 
Logan  published  at  Loyden  several  works  in 
Latin  on  different  branches  of  science,  and  in 
the  province  his  English  translation  of  Cicero 
on  Old  Age  ;  that  Thomas  Godfrey,  the  au- 
thor of  the  quadrant,  was  prosecuting  his  in- 
genious and  scientific  labours  ;  and  (hat  John 
Bartram,  whom  Liima?us  justly  pronounced 
"  the  greatest  natural  botanist  in  the  world," 
was  earning  honour  from  his  sovereign,  and 
fame  from  the  learned  societies  of  Europe. 
These  and  kindred  occurrences  prepared  the 
way  for  further  events.  In  the  year  1743  an 
Academy  was  suggested,  which  grew  into  a 
great  literary  and  medical  university,  whose 
well-earned  and  unrivalled  eminence  has  long 
been  a  source  of  cherished  and  honourable 
pride  to  Pennsylvania ;  and  the  same  year 
witnessed  the  formation  of  this  Society,  whose 
centenary  we  have  just  celebrated. 

Many  original  works  were  published  before 
the  era  of  1743,  of  which  a  considerable  num- 
ber is  still  preserved  in  the  City  Library. 
There  are  now  on  the  shelves  of  that  institu- 
tion above  four  hundred  original  books  and 
pamphlets,  which  were  issued  by  the  Phila- 
delphia press  before  the  revolution.  A  mul- 
titude of  domestic  productions  are  no  dnubt 
lost,  and  if  we  add  the  reprints  of  foreign 
books,  in  which,  at  all  periods,  our  press  was 
prolific,  the  number  of  works  printed  in  the 
colony  may  bo  estimated  much  beyond  what 
is  generally  imagined. 

The  aim  of  this  essay  is  accomplished,  in 
showingthat  in  the  year  1743  Ihe  formation  of 
such  a  Society  as  this  was  not  forced  or  prema- 
ture, hut  that  amid  the  general  culture  and 
scientific;  predilections  of  the  colony,  it  was 
as  natural,  as  it  was  ccrtaiidy  important,  to 
combine  and  concentrate  intellectual  exertion. 
Like  the  other  institutions,  which  the  nieatul 


wants  of  the  country  demanded,  it  became  it- 
self the  nursing  mother  of  our  infant  science, 
and  the  great  distributor  of  its  scientific 
wealth. 

The  names  of  the  first  members  of  the  Phi- 
losophical Society  of  1743,  as  given  by  Dr. 
Franklin  in  his  letter  to  Cadwalader  Colden, 
dated  April  •'5lh,  1744,  show  the  materials  of 
which  it  was  to  be  composed.  I  believe  that 
most  of  the  first  members  were  either  natives 
of  Pennsylvania,  or  among,  if  not  its  original, 
its  early  colonists  : 

Thomas  Hophinson,  President. 

Benjamin  Franlclin,  Secretary. 

T/iomas  Godfrey,  Mathematician. 

John  Bartram,  Botanist. 

Samiicl  Rhodes,  Mechanician. 

William.  Parsons,  Geographer. 

Thomas  Bond,  Physician. 

Phineas  Bond,  General  Natural  Philoso- 
pher. 

William  Coleman,  Treasurer. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  enume- 
rate the  names  of  these  early  pioneers  of  our 
science.  They  require  no  eulogium.  Seve- 
ral of  them  had  been  members  of  the  Junto  of 
1727.  But,  as  some  evidence  of  the  ardour 
which  animated  these  venerable  labourers  in 
our  scientific  vineyard,  I  may  point  to  the 
fact,  that  the  poor  and  unfriended  Godfrey, 
while  engaged  at  his  trade  of  a  glazier,  un- 
dertook and  mastered  the  intricacies  of  the 
Latin  language,  without  an  instructor,  to  ena- 
ble him  to  read  Newton's  Principia. 

The  Society  of  1743,  in  conjunction  with 
another  Association,  constitutes  the  germ  of 
the  present  American  Philosophical  Society. 
Though  the  first  volume  of  its  Transactions 
was  not  published  until  after  its  union  with 
the  Junto,  in  1769,  yet  it  was  in  active  exist- 
ence, and  fostered  Ihe  spirit  which  had  been 
so  auspiciously  begun.  The  previous  minutes 
unfortunately  were  not  preserved  with  much 
regularity,  but  a  minute-book  is  extant  which 
goes  back  to  the  year  17.58, — and  it  is  well 
known,  that  in  the  year  17G4,  the  Society  or- 
dered a  survey  for  a  canal  to  connect  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware. 

If  Franklin  was  Ihe  father  of  this  Society, 
Rittenhouse  was  its  child.  No  one  can  read 
the  history  of  these  two  illustrious  men,  with- 
out observing  Ihe  most  striking  similarity  in 
their  careers.  Alike  poor,  and  condemned  to 
occupations  which  seemed  to  exclude  the  ben- 
efits of  systematic  study,  they  bravely  encoun- 
tered the  storms  of  earl}'  mischances,  breast- 
ed Ihe  obstructions,  and  overcanje  the  imped- 
iments which  opposed  their  way  to  greatness 
and  to  fame. 

Franklin,  from  the  lowliness  of  a  runaway 
hoy,  with  a  roll  of  bread  under  each  arm  ; 
from  the  indignities  of  penurv,  and  Ihe  asso- 
ciations of  the  printing  olllco  ;  from  the  mean- 
ness of  a  twopenny  earthen  porringer,  wilh  a 
pewter  spoon  to  eat  his  bread  and  milk  ; — be- 
came opulent,  honoured  and  distinguished  ; 
the  companion  of  Ihe  great,  and  the  guest  of 
a  king.  Few  men  have  done  more  lasting 
service  to  ihcir  country  and  to  mankind  than 
this  eminent  philosojiher.  He  projected  many 
of  the  literary,  scientific,  and  benevolent  asso- 
ciations of  our  metropolis  as  they  now  exist; 


not  only  this  Society,  but  the  Philadelphia 
Library,  the  University,  and  other  kindred 
institutions.  A  boy,  he  soon  imbibed  the  spi- 
rit of  the  Province  ;  of  an  independent  char- 
acter and  ingenuous  turn,  he  at  once  caught 
the  contagion  of  the  public  mind  ;  and  gave 
back  to  it,  with  tenfold  interest,  all  the  ad- 
vantages it  had  yielded.  The  character  of 
Franklin,  plastic  and  unformed,  received  its 
direction,  and  was  nurtured  to  maturity,  in 
the  genial  clinje  of  Pennsylvania.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  community  owes  to  him  an 
inextinguishable  debt  ;  a  debt  which  increases 
with  the  fame  of  those  monuments  which,  if 
his  own  hands  did  not  rear,  he  at  least  select- 
ed Ihe  spot,  and  fixed  the  time  of  their  erec- 
tion. ' 

When  the  Society  of  1743  was  founded, 
David  Rittenhouse  was  twelve  years  of  age. 
He  was  born  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia, 
and  brought  up  to  the  self-denying  toil  of 
agricultural  labour.  It  is  by  no  means  an 
unfounded  conjecture,  that  the  existence  of  a 
society  in  Ihe  Province,  which  was  chiefly  de- 
voted to  pure  mathematics  and  astronomy, 
should  have  given  an  impulse  to  his  genius 
which  determined  his  character  through  life. 
Such  was  Ihe  engrossing  nature  of  his  taste, 
that  with  the  most  limited  means  of  education, 
he  became  acquainted,  at  an  early  age,  wilh 
the  elements  of  geometry,  with  whose  figures, 
in  chalk,  he  habitually  filled  the  handles  of 
his  plough  and  ihe  fences  at  each  end  of  the 
furrows.  In  the  secluded  life  of  the  country, 
at  that  lime  thinly  settled,  and  wilh  few  op- 
portunities for  reading,  he  struck  out  by  the 
unaided  operations  of  his  mind,  the  invention 
effluxions.  It  was  not  until  some  years  after 
that  he  learned  from  an  European  publica- 
tion, to  his  infinite  surprise,  that  Leibnitz  and 
Newtcjn  had,  some  years  before,  been  engag- 
ed in  contesting  Ihe  honour  of  that  great  dis- 
covery. The  period  of  his  election  to  the 
Society  which  now  fondly  claims  him  as  one 
of  its  brightest  ornaments,  was  in  the  year 
1768.  He  was  actively  engaged  in  making 
observations  on  the  transit  of  Venus  in  the 
year  1769,  the  results  of  which  he  contribut- 
ed to  the  first  volume  of  our  published  Trans- 
actions. 

The  enthusiasm  wilh  which  he  pursued  his 
favourite  studies,  is  exemplified  in  iheJEulo- 
gium  pronounced  upon  his  character  by  the 
late  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush.  Rittenhouse  had 
prepared  an  extensive  apparatus  at  Norriton, 
and  provided  a  powerfid  telescope  for  observ- 
ing the  phenomenon  of  the  planet.  His  pre- 
parations had  engaged  his  attention  for  sever- 
al successive  weeks.  In  contemplating  that 
he  was  to  witness  what  had  been  observed  but 
twice  since  the  creation,  what  no  one  had  seen 
since  the  year  1639,  and  what  no  human  be- 
ing alive  would  ever  behold  again,  his  mind 
became  warmed  into  an  unusual  intensity.  All 
his  powers  of  thought  and  imagination  wcie 
concentrated  upon  this  object.  He  had  pro- 
bably lost  sleep  in  the  feverishness  of  his  im- 
patience, and  exhausted  his  strength  in  pro- 
tracted watching,  anxiety  and  study  ;  and 
when  at  Inst  the  contact  occurred  with  the 
planet  and  the  sun,  the  sensation  of  pleasure 
was  too  acute  for  his  frame.     Under  the  ex- 
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citemeiit  of  tlie  moment  he  was  in  danger  of 
losing  tlie  great  consummation,  for  he  sunk 
away  into  a  (emporaiy  swoon!  In  speaking 
of  his  Planetarium,  Jefferson  extravagantly 
said,  "  you  have  not  indeed  made  a  world,  but 
j'ou  have  approached  more  nearly  to  its  Ma- 
ker than  any  man  who  has  lived  from  the  cre- 
ation to  this  day."  It  is  certainly  a  monu- 
ment to  his  genius  and  mechanical  power. 

But  it  is  time  to  bring  this  dissertation  to  a 
close.  It  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  while 
our  honoured  ancestors  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  xVmerican  Philosophical  Society,  tlie  cere- 
mony of  placing  its  corner  stone  was  by  the 
hand  or  under  the  enlightened  superintendence 
of  Franklin  ;  and  that  if  it  was  reared  only 
after  long  continued  and  sedulous  toil,  its 
erection  has  repaid  the  diligence  of  its  archi- 
tects, in  the  spirit  enkindled  by  it  in  this 
country,  and  the  honour  reflected  by  it  in  dis- 
tant lands. 

APPENDIX. REFERRED    TO    IN    A    PRECEDING 

COLUMN. 

The  text  is  emphatic  respecting  William 
Penii's  freedom  from  the  relation  of  slave-hol- 
der. I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect an  error  into  which  Bancroft  was  very 
naturally  led,  on  this  subject,  by  a  fallacious 
authority,  in  his  great  work,  "  The  History  of 
the  United  Slates."  Mistakes  which  are  un- 
worthy of  notice  in  an  inferior  production, 
become  important  when  found  in  a  book  which 
is  destined  to  permanent  celebrity  like  the  one 
named. 

Bancroft  has  been  eloquently  just  to  the 
founder,  in  the  attribution  of  some  of  the 
greatest  and  best  qualities  of  man,  but  he 
commits  a  mistake  in  saying  that  Peiin  "  died 
a  slave-holder."     (2  Vol.  p.  403.) 

The  authority  cited  at  the  foot  of  the  page 
for  this  assertion,  is  the  Historical  Collections 
of  Massachusetts,  8  Vol.  2d  Series,  which 
contains  a  letter  from  the  late  T.  Matlack. 
I  have  read  this  letter,  which  is  dated  on  the 
nth  January,  1817.  It  speaks  of  Peon's 
leaving  a  family  of  slaves,  one  of  whom  had 
been  his  body-.tervant,  who  afterwards  became 
a  gardener  at  Pennsbury. 

John  F.  Watson,  of  Germantown,  refers  in 
his  "  Annals"  to  the  same  bodi/serrant  spok- 
en of  by  Matlack.  He  calls  him  Virgil,  and 
says  Matlack  told  him  he  remembered  talking 
with  Virgil  about  the  year  1745.  As  our 
amiable  antiquarian  derived  his  information 
from  the  writer  of  the  letter,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing he  should  endorse  the  inaccuracy  by  re- 
peating tiie  statement.  Watson  says,  "  these 
were  black  people  whose  surname  was  War- 
der. They  had  been  servants  of  William 
Penn,"  &c. 

It  is  fortunate  for  historical  truth,  that  ow- 1 
ing  to  an  original  document  still  in  existence, 
the  assertion,  as  made,  can  be  fully  disproved. 
This  document  is  a  bill  of  sale,  under  date 
26th  of  1 1th  Month,  1733-4,  from  Joseph 
Warder,  the  owner  of  the  negro  in  question, 
conveying  him  to  "  the  Honourable  Thomas 
Penn,  Esq."  for  the  consideration  of  fifty 
pounds,  Pennsylvania  currency.  This  valua- 
ble manuscript  is  in  the  possession  of  George 
M.  Justice,  of  Philadelphia,  who  deemed  the 


subject  worthy  of  a  written  commui-iication  to'  memorials  worthy  of  national  preservation. — 
the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  a  few  They  consist  of  bones  and  teeth  of  the  great 
months  ago.  Having  myself  seen  the  origin- '  American  elephant,  the  masladon,  megalonix, 
al  paper  in  the  hands  of  G.   M.  Justice,  I  en-  "and  fossil  horse. 


tertain  no  doubt  that  it  is  genuine,  from  the 
internal  evidence  it  carries  with  it,  and  from 
its  present  respectable  custody. 

The  bill  of  sale  calls  the  negro  Virgil,  and 
stales  his  age,  at  that  time  (1733)  to  have 
been  "about  20  years."  William  Penn  did 
not  visit  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  after 
his  second  departure  in  1701.  He  died  in 
the  year  1718.  Virgil,  therefore,  could  have 
been  only  five  years  old  at  the  death  of  I'eiin  ; 
and  as  the  Founder  continued  to  reside  in 
England  during  the  last  seventeen  years  of 
his  life,  the  idea  of  his  leaving  a  body-servant 
in  the  Colony,  is  rather  too  absurd  for  de- 
nial. 

Virgil  was  no  doubt  legally  owned  from  his 
birth  by  Joseph  Warder,  and  received  the 
distinctive  appellation  of  Wardtr,  from  the 
well-known  custom  among  servants  of  assum- 
ing the  family  name  of  their  original  master, 
and  retaining  it  through  every  change  of  own- 
ership. The  cause  of  IMatlack's  mistake  is  to 
be  sought,  if  not  in  the  infirmity  of  age,  (for 
he  was  about  ninety  when  the  letter  was  writ- 
ten,) in  the  antiquity  of  the  event  detailed,  for 
he  relates  a  conversation  in  1817  which  hap- 
pened in  1745.  He  has,  strangely  enough, 
mistaken  well-known  dates  and  events,  and 
confounded  Williatn  Penn,  the  Founder  of 
Pennsylvania,  with  Thomas  Penn,  one  of  his 
descendants. 

In  extenuation  of  this  aged  letter  writer,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  no  less  a  personage 
than  Dr.  Franklin  has  committed  the  same 
species  of  blunder  in  his  letters  and  autobio- 
graphy, in  ascribing  to  the  Founder  various 
misdeeds  which  v/ere  the  fruits  of  a  diflerent 
policy  and  a  subsequent  age.  It  is  owing  to 
the  prevalence  of  a  kindred  or  identical  spirit 
with  these,  in  '  The  Historical  Review  of  Penn- 
>;ylvania,'  which  induces  me  to  suppose,  that 
tliough  Dr.  Franklin  has  disclaimed  the  au- 
thorship of  the  work,  his  may  have  been  one 
of  the  hands  engaged  in  its  manufacture. 

J.  R.  T. 

The  largest  collection  of  gigantic  anitiial 
remains  ever  discovered  in  the  United  States 
IS  now  in  the  central  glass  cases  at  the  Patent 
Office,  in  Washington.  They  are  the  proper- 
ly of  T.  U.  Bryan,  of  Missouri,  who,  in  the 
summer  of  1843,  al  great  expense,  and  with 
Incredible  perseverance  and  labour,  had  them 
sought  for  and  disinterred  from  an  alluvial  de- 
posit in  Benlon  county,  in  that  slate,  in  con- 
sequence of  indications  of  their  presence,  ac- 
cidentally observed  by  a  farmer  in  digging  a 
I  well. 

The  National  Intelligencer  suggests  that 
they  must  have  remained  thus  inhumed  cen- 
turies upon  centuries,  if  not  thousands  of 
years;  for  it  is  not  conjecture  by  anv  means 
too  extravagant  to  say  that  the)'  are  altogeth- 
er antediluvian  in  their  characteristics. 

They  are  now  deposited  in  the  Patent  Of- 
fice, awaiting  the  action  of  Congress,  which 
r.  U.  Bryan  has  invited,  in  a  petition,  to  pur 


Some  of  the  aniinals  to  which  these  bones 
belonged,  judging  by  analogy,  must  have  been 
from  20  to  30  feet  high,  and  large  and  long 
in  proportion.  Tliese  fossil  remains,  all  in 
perfect  preservation,  have  been  pronounced 
by  scientific  members  of  the  Asylum  of  Natu- 
ral History,  New  York,  who  have  carefully 
examined  them,  not  only  the  largest  collection, 
but  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  kind  ever 
discovered  in  this  country. — N.  Y.  Amer. 

For  "  Tii(i  Friend." 
LETTER    OF     GEORGE    FOX. 

Having  lately  meet  with  the  following  lively 
and  pertinent  epistle,  written  by  that  faithful 
servant  of  Jesus,  George  Fox,  I  thought 
it  worthy  of  insertion  in  the  columns  of"  The 
Friend,"  and  accordingly  send  a  copy,  viz. 

To  Friends  in  America. 
London,  the  7lh  of  llie  laih  month,  1680. 
Dear  Friends  : 

My  love  is  to  you  all  in  the  holy,  peacea- 
ble truth  ;  and  my  desires  are  that  whatsoev- 
er ye  do,  may  be  done  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
10  the  glory  of  God  the  Father. 

And  all  be  subject  one  to  another  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  God,  so  that  ye  n:ay  all  come 
lo  dwell  in  the  love  of  God,  which  edifies  the 
body  of  Christ,  who  is  the  heavenly  I\Ioses. 
Let  all  strifes,  and  divisions,  and  backbilings, 
or  whisperings,  or  prejudices,  cease  and  be 
buried  ;  and  so  whatever  is  amiss  or  hath 
been  amiss,  let  it  be  put  down  by  the  Truth 
and  Spirit  of  God,  that  this  may  be  upper- 
most, which  is  a  strong  bond  to  unite  your 
hearts,  and  minds,  and  souls  together,  and  un- 
to the  Lord.  Be  kind  and  courteous  one  to- 
ward another,  all  studying  to  be  quiet,  and  to 
excel  one  another  in  virtue,  purity,  holiness, 
righteousness  and  godliness,  in  all  your  words, 
lives  and  conversations;  so  that  you  may  all 
walk  as  becomes  saints  and  Christians,  every 
one  esteeming  and  preferring  one  another 
above  himself  in  llie  Truth,  in  meekness  and 
lowliness  of  mind  and  luimilitj' ;  for  He  that 
inhabits  eternity  dwells  with  the  humble 
heart. 

Do  not  quench  the  least  motion  of  God'3 
good  Spirit  in  yoursnlves  or  in  any  other,  but 
let  trutli  and  goodness  be  cherished  in  all. 
Let  all  harshness,  and  bitterness,  and  revil- 
ings,  be  kept  down  by  the  Truth,  that  in  it 
you  may  bear  one  another's  weakness  and  in- 
firmities, and  so  fiilfil  the  law  of  Christ  ; 
keeping  down  hastiness  or  passion,  knowing 
that  vengeance  is  the  Lord's ;  and  he  will 
repay  it  on  every  one  that  does  wrong,  with- 
out respect  of  persons. 

For,  Friends,  yrju  should  be  as  lights,  or  as 
a  city  that  cannot  be  hid,  and  the  salt  of  the 
earth.  Take  heed  of  losing  the  salt's  savour, 
either  in  word  or  conversation  ;  for  if  j-ou  do, 
you  will  come  under  the  foot  of  men  ;  they 
will  trample  upon  you.  Therefore  be  care- 
till,  fervent,   circumspect,  and    faithful   in   ihe 


chase  them  for  the  government,  as  aboriginal!  I'rulh,   and  let  your  moderation,  temperance 
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and  sobriety  appear  to  all  men,  showing  forth 
the  work  of  tlie  Lord  ;  and  also  your  honesty 
and  justness  in  all  your  words  and  dealings 
between  man  and  man.  Owe  nothing  to  anjj 
man  but  love,  that  every  one  of  you  may  be 
adorned  with  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which 
is  with  the  Lord  of  groat  price.  And  be,  en- 
dued with  wisdom  from  on  high,  which  is 
pure  and  peaceable,  gentle  and  easy  to  be  en- 
treated, and  full  of  mercy  and  good  works. 
Let  the  fruits  of  this  wisdom  appear  among 
you  all,  and  then  you  will  all  be  gentle  and 
easily  entreated  one  of  another. 

Keep  in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  which  is 
the  bond  of  heavenly  peace  ;  and  all  walk  as 
becomes  the  glorious,  joyful,  peaceable  gospel 
of  Christ,  which  is  the  power  of  God.  All 
you  who  know  this  glorious  gospel  of  peace, 
live  and  walk  in  it,  keeping  your  heavenly, 
comfortable  fellowship  in  this  glorious  gospel 
of  peace,  in  which  enmity  cannot  come.  In 
this  everlasting  gospel,  the  everlasting  God, 
who  is  over  all,  from  everlasting  to  everlast- 
ing, will  have  the  praise,  glory  and  thanks, 
who  is  worthy  of  all  forever  and  evermore. 

G.  F. 

From  the  Toronto  (Can.')  ChrisUan  Guardian. 
NORTH     AMERICAN     INDIANS. 

Many  of  our  readers  are,  and  have  long 
been,  greatly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
decendants  of  the  original  natives  of  this 
northern  continent.  To  the  concern  felt  for 
them  must  be  attributed  the  formation  and 
continuance  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Wesleyan  Church  in  Canada.  It  will  be  ac- 
ceptible  to  the  friends  of  the  Indians,  to  know 
the  present  state  and  localities  of  some  of  the 
existing  tribes.  Two  papers  on  the  subject 
we  have  laid  by  for  some  time,  and  which  we 
intend  now  to  publish.  The  first  paper  gives 
the  names,  residences,  and  other  particulars, 
of  the  tribes  West  of  the  great  Mississippi, 
bordering  on  the  Western  and  North  West- 
ern States,  in  what  is  termed  '  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory.' The  last  Report  of  the  Missionary 
Society  of  the  M.  E.  Church  says,  '  Now  that 
the  Indians  have  arrived  at  their  new  home, 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  are  settled  down 
into  feelings  and  habits  of  civilized  life,  our 
Missionariesarethcre  to  minister  to  them  the 
consolations  of  religion.  And  the  prospect  of 
enlarged  success  is  brightening  every  year.' 
'  The  civilizing  process  is  going  on,  and  keep- 
ing pace  with  their  spiritual  improvement.' 
'  They  are  turning  their  attention  more  and 
more  to  agriculture  and  the  various  arts  of 
civilized  life.  They  have  also  established  a 
number  of  schools  and  academies,  some  of 
which  they  have  liberally  endowed  from  the 
annuities  they  receive  from  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment.' VVe  are  glad  to  hear  of  this 
favourable  state  of  things.  We  wish  that  we 
could  in  every  respect  speak  as  favourably  of 
the  tribes  in  Canada.  The  following  is  the 
account,  copied  from  the  Banner  an  Ameri- 
can paper,  of  the 

Triuks  West  of  tub  Mississirri. 

Trihcs  within  the  Indian  Territory. — The 
following  table  of  statistics  is  copied  from 
McCoy's  Annual  Regista-  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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It  exhibits  the  names  of  the  tribes  and  the 
numbers  of  each,  within  that  district  of  coun- 
try granted  to  those  tribes  as  a  settled  resi- 
dence. The  Stockbridges  and  Wyandots,  two 
small  tribes,  have  entered  the  Territory  since 
this  table  was  prepared.  With  these  excep- 
tions, it  will  be  found  nearly  correct.  The 
Territory  is  about  six  hundred  miles  from 
North  to  South,  and  the  portion  which  con- 
tains wood  enough  for  habitation  is  about  two 
hundred  miles  wide. 

Indigeneovs  Tribes. 
Osage,  about  -         -         -         .5,.510 

Kauzau      "  ...  1,750 

Omaha,      "...  1,500 

Otoe  and  Missouri,         -         -  1,600 

Pawnee,  about      -  -         -       10,000 

Puncah,       "  -  -         -  800 

Quapaw,     "...  COO 


Total, 

21,600 

Emigrant 

Tribes. 

a  Choclaw,  about 

1.5,000 

b  Chickasaws,  "   . 

5,500 

c  Cherokees      "   - 

22,000 

Creeks,           "  - 

22,500 

Seminoles,      "  - 

1,600 

d  Senecas  and  Shawanoes,     - 

461 

e  Putawatomies,  about 

1,650 

Weas,        - 

206 

Piankashas, 
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f  Peorias-and  KaskasI 

les. 

142 

g  Ottawas,   - 

240 

h  Shawanoes, 

823 

i  Delawares, 

921 

J  Kick  a  poos. 

400 

Sauks, 

6(10 

lowajs,     - 

migrant, 

1,000 

E 

73,200 

Indigenous, 

21,660 

Total,      94,860 

a  Choetaws. — The  southern  boundary  of 
the  Choctaw  country  is  Red  River,  south  of 
which  is  Texas.  They  adjoin  the  state  of 
Arkansas  on  the  east ;  are  bounded  north  by 
Arkansas  and  Canadian  Rivers,  and  on  the 
West  by  a  line  dividing  the  Territory  of  the 
United  Stales  from  that  of  Mexico.  The  ex- 
tent of  their  country  is  abont  150  miles  from 
N.  to  S.,  and  from  E.  to  W.  the  habitable 
portion  is  about  201)  miles.  Want  of  wood 
renders  the  western  part  uninhabitable  at  pre- 
sent. Their  country  is  supplied  with  nume- 
rous springs  of  salt  water,  at  two  of  which 
the  Choetaws  are  nianufacluring  salt. 

b  Chichasaus. — By  mutual  agreement,  the 
Chickasaw  tribe  has  become  merged  in  that 
of  the  Choctaw. 

c  Cherokees. — The  Cherokee  country  is 
bounded  as  follows  :  beginning  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Arkansas  River,  where  the  west- 
ern line  of  the  state  of  Arkansas  crosses  the 
Ihe  river;  thencenorth  7  deg.3o  W., along  the 
line  of  the  state  of  Arkansas  77  miles  to  the 
S.  W.  corner  of  the  state  of  Missouri  thence 
north  along  the  line  of  Missouri,  8  miles,  64 
50  ch.  to  Seneca  River;  thence  west  along 
the   southern   boundary    of    the   Senecas,   to 


Neosho  River;  thence  up  said  river  to  the 
Osage  lands  ;  thence  west  with  the  southern 
boundary  of  Osage  lands  288^  miles;  thence 
south  to  the  Creek  land  ;  and  east  along  the 
northern  line  of  the  Creeks,  to  a  point  about 
43  miles  west  of  the  state  of  Arkansas,  and 
25  miles  north  of  Arkansas  River  ;  thence 
south  to  Verdigris  River  ;  thence  down  Ver- 
digris to  Arkansas  River;  thence  down  Ar. 
kansas  River,  to  the  mouth  of  Neosho 
River;  thence  S.  53  deg.,  W.  1  mile;  thence 
S.  18  deg.  18  min.  W.  33  miles  28.80  ch., 
thence  south  4  miles,  to  the  junction  of  the 
North  Fork  and  Canadian  Rivers;  thence 
down  the  latter  to  Arkansas  River  ,"  and  thence 
down  Arkansas  to  the  beginning.  They  also 
own  a  tract,  described  by  beginning  at  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  Osage  lands,  and 
running  north  with  the  Osage  line  50  miles  ; 
thence  east  25  miles,  to  the  western  line  of 
iMissouri  ;  thence  south  on  the  said  line  50 
miles;  thence  west  25  miles  to  the  beginning. 
They  own  numerous  salt  springs,  three  of 
which  are  worked  by  Cherokees.  The 
amount  of  salt  manufactured  is  probably  about 
100  bushels  per  day.  They  also  own  two 
lead  mines.  Their  salt  works  and  their  lead 
mines  are  in  the  eastern  portion  of  their 
country  ;  and  all  the  settlements  yet  formed 
are  within  this  eastern  portion,  which  embra- 
ces about  two  and  a  half  millions  of  acres. 

Creeks — The  country  of  the  Creeks,  or 
Muscogees  and  Seminoles,  joins  Canada  River 
and  the  land  of  the  Choetaws  on  the  south, 
and  the  Cherokee  lands  on  the  east  and  north. 
Their  eastern  limit  is  about  62  miles  from 
north  to  south — thence  their  country  extentis 
westward  to  the  Mexican  boundary,  though 
the  wood  becomes  so  scarce  westward  that 
settlements  cannot  extend  so  far.  Their  set- 
tlements at  present  extend  westward  from 
their  eastern  boundary  about  100  miles. 
Their  country  is  fertile,  and  exhibits  a  healthy 
appearance,  though  the  inhabitants,  thus  far, 
have  suffered  much  by  sickness.  The  causes 
must  be  such'as  commonly  afflict  the  earlier 
settlements  in  new  countries. 

d  Senecas,  cj-c. — These  consist  of  three 
bands,  viz  : — 

Senecas,  ....     200 

Senecas  and  Shawanoes,  .         .211 

Mohawks,        ....       50 

461 

The  lands  of  the  Senecas  proper,  adjoin 
those  of  the  Cherokees  on  the  South  and 
adjoining  the  state  of  Missouri  13  miles 
and  30  chains  ;  extend  west  to  Neosho  River. 
The  lands  of  the  mixed  band  of  Senecas  and 
and  Shawanoes,  extend  North  between  the 
state  of  iMissouri,  and  Neosho  River,  so  far 
as  to  include  60,000  acres. 

Usages. — The  country  of  the  Osages  lies 
north  of  the  western  portion  of  the  Cherokee 
lands,  commencing  25  miles  west  of  the  stale 
of  Missouri,  and  thence,  in  a  width  of  fifty 
miles,  extends  west  as  far  as  the  country  can 
be  inhabited. 

Qnapaws. — The  band  of  Quapaws  was 
originally  coiHiected  with  the  Osages.  Some 
years  they  resided  within  tho  Territory  of 
Arkansas.  Their  lands  lie  immediately  north 
of  the  Senecas  and  Shawanoes  ;  and  extend 
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north  between  the  state  of  Missouri  on  the 
east,  and  Neosho  River  on  the  west,  so  far  as 
to  include  96,000  acres.  Their  country  is 
south-east  of,  and  near  to  the  country  of  the 
Osages. 

e  Pulawatomies. — The  country  assigned 
the  Putawatoinies  lies  on  the  sources  of  the 
Osage  and  Neosho  Rivers.  It  commences  16 
miles  and  4  chains  west  of  the  state  of  Mis- 
souri, and  in  a  width  of  24  miles,  extends 
west  200  miles. 

Weas  and  Piankashas. — These  are  bands 
of  Miamies.  Their  country  is  north  of  the 
Pulawatomies,  adjoins  the  state  of  Missouri 
on  the  east,  the  Shawanoes  on  the  north,  and 
Peorias  and  Kaska.skias  on  the  west.  It  em- 
braces 160,000  acres. 

f  Peorias  and  Kaslcaskias. — These  are  also 
bands  of  the  Miamies.  Their  land  lies  im- 
mediately west  of  the  Weas,  adjoining  the 
Sliawanoes  on  the  north,  and  the  OUawas  on 
the  west.     They  own  96,000  acres. 

g  OUawas. — The  first  band  of  Ottawa  em- 
igrants received  a  tract  of  land  containing 
y6,000  acres.  A  band  which  arrived  subse- 
quently, received  40,000  acres,  adjoining  the 
first.  The  land  is  immediately  west  of  the 
Peorias  and  Kaskaskias,  and  south  of  the 
Shawanoes. 

/i  Shawanoes. — Immediately  on  the  north 
of  the  Weas  and  Piankashas,  the  Peorias  and 
Kaskaskias,  and  the  Ottawas,  lies  the  country 
of  the  Shawanoes  :  extending  along  the  line 
of  the  .Missouri,  north  twenty  miles,  to  Mis- 
souri River  at  its  junction  with  Kauzau  River; 
thence  up  Kauzau  River  to  a  point,  sixty  miles, 
on  a  direct  course  to  the  lands  of  the  Kauzau 
Indians  ;  then  south  on  the  Kauzau  line  six 
miles  ;  thence  west,  with  a  width  of  about  nine- 
teen miles  to  a  north  and  south  line,  120  miles 
west  ofthe  stale  of  Missouri.  Their  tract 
embraces  1,600,000  acres.  The  Shawanoes 
reside  in  the  north-eastern  corner  of  their 
country  near  the  line  of  Missouri,  and  near 
the  Knuzau  River. 

4  Ddawares. — The  lands  of  the  Delawares 
lie  north  of  the  Shawanoes,  and  in  llie  forks 
of  the  Kauzau  and  Missouri  Rivers,  extending 
up  the  former  to  the  Kauzau  lands;  thence 
north  24  miles  to  the  N.  E.  corner  of  the 
Kauzau  survey.  It  extends  up  the  Mis- 
souri River  to  Cantonment  Leavenworth,  a 
distance  of  about  2:J  miles  on  a  direct  course 
thence  with  a  line  westward  to  a  point  of  10 
miles  north  of  the  N.  E.  corner  of  the  Kau- 
zau lands  ;  and  then  in  a  slip,  only  10  miles 
wide,  it  extends  west  along  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  the  Kauzaus,  to  the  distance  of  208 
miles  from  the  state  of  Missouri.  The  Del- 
awares reside  on  the  eastern  portion  of  their 
country,  not  far  from  the  junction  ofthe  Mis- 
souri and  Kauzau  Rivers. 

Kauzaus.* — The  country  of  this  tribe  lies 
on  the  Kauzau  River,  commencing  60  miles 
west  of  the  state  of  ^lissouri  ;  thence,  in  a 
width  of  30  miles,  it  extends  west  as  far  as 
the  country  can  be  inhabited. 


*  Different  persons  hnve,  at  various  times  written 
the  name  of  this  tribe  dilTerently,  as  suited  tlie  fancy  of 
each.  We  have  chosen  to  adhere  to  the  pronunciation 
of  the  natives  themselves,  which  is^auzau. 


j  Kickapoos. — The  country  of  the  Kicka- 
poos  lies  north  of  the  Delawares,  extending 
up  Missouri  River  to  a  point  80  miles  direct  ; 
thence  westward  about  45  miles,  and  thence 
south  20  miles,  to  the  Delaware  line.  Includ- 
ing 768,000  acres.  They  live  on  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  their  lands,  near  Can- 
tonment Leavenworth. 

lowas. — The  country  of  the  lowas,  con- 
tains 128,000  acres,  adjoining  the  northern 
boundaries  of  the  Sauks,  with  the  Missouri 
River  on  the  north-east, and  the  Great  Nema- 
ha River  on  the  north. 

Otoes. — Their  country  is  understood  to  ex- 
tend southward  from  the  Platte  River,  down 
Missouri  to  Little  Nemaha  River,  a  distance 
of  about  40  miles;  thence  their  southern 
boundaries  extend  westward  up  Little  Nemaha 
to  its  source  ;  and  thence  due  west.  Their 
western  and  northern  boundaries  are  not  par- 
ticularly defined.  Their  southern  boundary 
is  about  25  miles  north  of  the  Iowa  lands. 

Oniahas. — The  country  of  the  Omahas 
adjoins  the  Platte  River  on  the  south  and  the 
Missouri  on  the  north-east;  their  northern 
and  western  boundaries  are  indefinite. 

Pawnees. — The  country  of  the  Pawnees  is 
westward  of  the  Otoes  and  Omahas.  Their 
boundaries  are  not  definite.  Their  villages 
are  chiefly  on  the  Great  Platte,  and  its 
waters. 

Punchas. — The  Punchas  is  a  small  band, 
originally  from  the  Omaha  tribe,  on  the 
Missouri,  in  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
country  spoken  of  as  the  Indian  Territory. 
Their  circumstances  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  Pawnees. 

For  "The  Friend." 
J.\ME.S    GOUGII. 

The  subject  ofthe  number  for  the  present 
month  of  that  most  valuable  series  of  religious 
publications,  "  Friends'  Library,"  just  come  to 
hand,  is.  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Religious  Ex- 
periences, and  Labours  in  the  Gospel,  of  James 
Gough,  late  of  the  city  of  Dublin.  In  the 
perusal  of  it  I  have  been  induced  to  mark 
some  portions  relative  to  his  early  religious 
progress,  and  to  offer  them  for  insertion  in 
"  The  Friend,"  in  the  belief  that  they  are 
fraught  with  encouragement  and  deep  instruc- 
tion, especially  to  tender  minds,  newly  awak- 
ened to  an  earnest  desire  to  seek  after  and  to 
become  settled  in  the  way  of  life  and  salva- 
tion. 

S.  R. 

First  month  28th,  1845. 

"  Near  the  expiration  of  my  time  I  wrote 
to  some  of  my  friends,  acquainting  them  that 
I  intended  to  \.ty  some  new  place,  and  receiv- 
ed a  letter  from  my  good  friend  John  Wilson 
of  Kendal,  signifying  that  Alexander  Arscott 
of  Bristol  wanted  an  usher,  and  offered  twen- 
ty pounds  per  annum.  Which  offer  I  readily 
embraced. 

"  173.3. —  Leaving  Skipton,  and  the  Yearly 
Meeting  at  Kendal  approaching,  I  went  thith- 
er, staid  a  few  days  with  my  mother,  and  then 
set  forward  for  Bristol.  In  my  way  at  Wol- 
verhampton, standing  at  the  door  of  the  inn 
where   I  alighted,  I   saw  a  crowd  of  people 


passing  by,  and  heard  it  was  a  Quaker's  fu- 
neral ;  whereupon  I  went  to  it,  and  our  friend 
Joshua  Toft,  whom  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  before,  attended  it,  and  was  raised 
up  in  a  large  and  living  testimony,  whereby  I 
was  afresh  reached,  and  considerably  tender- 
ed, and  thence  proceeded  on  my  way,  under 
renewed  impressions  of  good  upon  my  mind, 
to  Worcester.  There  1  njct  with  NVilliam 
Beeslcy  going  to  Bristol  Yearly  Meeting,  with 
whom  I  went  in  company  to  Gloucester,  but 
my  hor^e  being  tired,  I  was  forced  to  leave 
him  behind,  and  walk  the  greatest  part  ofthe 
remainder  ofthe  way  in  my  boots.  In  a  few- 
weeks  alter,  that  worthy  minister  and  elder, 
John  Richardson,  of  Yorkshire,  landed  in  com- 
pany with  Robert  Jordan  from  Pennsylvania, 
who  bought  iny  horse  for  the  same  price  it 
cost  me. 

"  My  good  master  Alexander  Arscott,  was 
like  a  kind  and  tender  father  to  me.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  ofthe  parson  of  Southmolton  in 
Devonshire,  and  himself  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  with  intention  to  fit  him  for 
the  same  function.  But  when  he  was  just 
ripe  for  preferment,  and  might  have  had  a 
fair  prospect  that  way,  his  father  being  well 
beloved  and  respected  among  the  great  men 
in  that  country,  he  turned  his  back  on  all  pros- 
pects of  this  kind,  being  convinced  of  the  bless- 
ed truth.  This  was  a  great  mortification  to 
his  father  and  mother,  who  would  both  sit 
weeping  by  him  in  the  bitterness  of  their 
hearts,  as  I  have  heard  him  relate.  This,  he 
added,  pierced  him  deeply,  as  he  sincerely 
desired  to  be  a  dutiful  son  to  tender  and  indul- 
gent parents.  A  cloud  came  over  his  under- 
standing, and  the  enemy  in  his  own  breast 
suggested  that  he  was  acting  quite  wrong. 
But  as  he  humbled  himself  before  the  .Most 
High,  imploring  his  direction,  he  received  a 
fresh  sight  that  he  must  forsake  father  and 
mother  for  Christ,  and  be  faithful  to  the  man- 
ifestation of  his  will,  through  all  events.  His 
parents  became  afterwards  better  reconciled 
to  his  change,  when  he  was  settled  in  good 
business  in  Bristol,  where  he  kept  a  school 
for  the  children  of  Friends  and  others,  from 
that  time  till  his  decease,  being  about  thirty- 
five  years,  and  proved  helpful  to  the  rest  of 
his  father's  family,  in  procuring  them  by  his 
interest,  places  for  getting  a  livelihood. 

"I  came  up  to  Bristol  quite  plain  in  my 
garb,  as  David  Hall  would  not  suffer  any  oth- 
er in  his  fiimily  :  and  it  being  the  lime  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  at  a  friend's  house  I  fell  in 
company  with  some  well-minded  Friends,  one 
or  more  of  whom  observed  to  me,  that  sundry 
young  people  had  come  up  In  the  same  way 
from  the  noith  of  England  to  the  suulherii 
parts,  particularly  to  London  and  Bristol  ;  and 
after  being  there  a  while,  they  ran  into  the 
fashions  of  those  places,  till  they  even  out- 
stripped  the  native  inhabilanls. 

"  I  had  not  only  been  educated  in  plain- 
ness, but  also  been  inwardly  convinced  of  the 
foundation  on  w  hich  it  stood  ;  and  upon  hear- 
ing this  account  of  the  ridiculous  folly  and 
iiistabilit)'  of  my  counlry-folks,  I  was  sorry 
that  they  had  given  occasion  of  such  remarks 
to  their  dishonour,  and  took  up  a  resolution 
to   continue  steady   in   my   old  plain  way.     1 
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do  not  know  that  I  sutTered  any  external  dis- 
advantage by  il  ;  but  if  I  bad,  the  cause  of 
Truth  is  worth  suffering  for,  and  the  Almighty 
rewards  patient  suffering  in  a  good  cause. 
But  I  found  that  good  Friends  seemed  to  love 
me  the  more  on  this  account ;  and  even  oth- 
ers, who  were  conscious  of  their  degeneracy, 
seemed  to  respect  me,  as  apprehendmg  me  to 
bo  better  than  themselves  ;  and  I  had  most 
peace  of  mind  in  continuing  in  my  wonted 
plainness,  though  1  was  like  a  speckled  bird, 
there  being  even  then  very  few  plain-dressed 
young  people  or  others  in  the  meeting  of 
Bristol.  I  have  observed  that  deviaiing  from 
this  path  of  plainness,  which  IruUi  leads  into, 
and  making  departures  in  dress,  opens  the 
way  to  intimate  connexion  with  young  people 
out  of  our  Society,  or  libertines  in  it;  and  so 
leads  further  and  further  from  a  due  subjec- 
tion to  Christ's  kingdom  and  government,  oft- 
en making  them  forget  and  lose  the  good 
which  they  formerly  professed,  and  conse- 
quently draws  them  along  into  the  utmost 
danger.  Whereas,  adhering  to  the  Truth  and 
its  plain  path,  opens  the  way  lor  saler  and 
more  profitable  and  edifying  connexions,  as  1 
often  found  here,  to  my  solid  inward  satisfac- 
tion, which  I  hope  I  shall  never  forget. 

"  I  was  now  removed  far  from  all  my  con- 
nexions, my  parents,  relations,  and  the  place  i 
of  my  nativity  ;  and  was  here  as  a  stranger 
in  a  strange  land,  having  at  first  little  or  no 
acquaintance  in  my  new  residence.  In  this 
solitary  situation,  it  pleased  Divine  goodness 
to  take  notice  of  me,  and  to  favour  me  afresh 
with  a  merciful  and  reaching  visitation  of  his 
love  to  my  soul,  and  more  clearly  to  reveal 
his  Son  in  me,  whereby  I  was  given  plainly 
to  see,  that  my  safety  here  and  happiness 
hereafier,  depended  upon  my  yielding  faithful 
obedience  to  his  requirings,  as  manifested  by 
his  light  in  my  heart  ;  and  that  his  requirings 
would  be  only  what  tended  to  my  real  good 
and  lasting  welfare. 

"  This  was  a  day  of  my  soul's  espousal  to 
Christ  Jesus.  1  was  overcome  with  his  love, 
and  with  admiration  of  his  condescending 
goodness  to  such  an  iwiworlhy  creature.  It 
being  the  day  of  the  Lord's  power,  I  was 
ready  and  willing  to  do  any  thing  that  I  saw 
I  ought  to  do. 

"  Having  a  strong  inclination  to  poetry,  I 
had  sometimes  at  Skiplon  indulged  my  fancy 
therein.  Rut  now  when  the  Lord's  power 
took  hold  of  me,  I  sacrificed  all  my  idols,  and 
burned  all  my  collection  of  poems,  even 
though  some  of  them  were  on  what  would  be 
called  good  subjects;  for  they  had  too  much 
attracted  my  mind,  andengrossed  my  thoughts. 
I  was  made  sensible  that  these  poems  were 
not  my  proper  business,  that  they  took  the 
place  of  what  was  really  so,  and  therefore  I 
gave  them  up.  I  now  saw  tliat  I  must  shut 
out  and  leave  behind  me  what  others  general- 
ly crave  and  pursue,  viz.,  the  vain  desires  and 
delights,  which  lead  away  the  mind  from 
that  great  Being,  who  woos  us  to  true  hap- 
piness. 

"  And  indeed  my  whole  delight  was  in  the 
company  of  (;hrist  my  dear  Lord  and  master. 
I  was  directed  by  him  to  do  all  things  well, 
atid  (o  bear  all  things  with   mocluiess.      As 


on  my  part  I  carefully  regarded  and  practised 
his  directions,  my  soul  enjoyed  the  sweet  sense 
of  his  approbation.  I  preferred  this  before 
all  the  world,  which  I  saw  to  be  of  little  val- 
ue compared  with  the  favour  of  its  Almighty 
Creator.  To  please  him  1  thousht  well  worth 
all  the  toil  and  suffering  of  the  day  ;  and  the 
desire  of  doing  it,  increased  my  industry  and 
strengthened  niy  patience.  Thus  I  enjoyed  a 
good  time,  and  was  often  overcome  with  the 
love  and  kindness  of  my  dear  Redeemer. 

"  In  him  I  had  novv  a  lather,  a  guardian,  and 
a  friend,  and  an  excellent  one  indeed,  who 
embraced  n>e  with  the  most  engaging  affection 
when  I  applied  myself  to  do  every  thing 
rightly.  All  friends  and  relations,  with  all 
kinds  of  enjoyments  seemed  to  centre  in  him 
alone,  for  he  alone  amply  supplied  all,  and 
having  him  was  having  every  thing  that  was 
good.  In  his  presence  there  could  be  no  want. 
It  was  then  no  hard  matter  for  me  to  deny 
every  corrupt  desire,  for  his  sake  ;  and  to  re- 
nounce the  objects  which  had  formeily  pleas- 
ed me  too  well,  and  of  which  I  had  been 
foolishly  fond  ;  and  yet  for  the  rejection  of 
these  things,  which  had  done  rne  no  good,  but 
harm,  I  ever  found  him  a  rich  rewarder. 

"  In  his  presence  I  could  envy  no  man, 
however  rich,  eminent  or  seemingly  happy  ; 
but  I  loved  all  men  as  his  workmanship,  and 
wished  that  all  would  come  to  him,  and  in  and 
with  him  be  truly  happy  forever. 

"  Bidding  farewell  to  the  world  and  its  van- 
ities, whose  beauty  and  alluring  lustre  were 
tarnished  and  eclipsed  in  my  eyes,  through 
the  superior  brightness  of  the  Sun  of  Righ- 
teousness shining  in  my  heart,  I  loved  solitude 
that  1  might  seek  him,  who  was  now  become 
the  life  of  my  life,  and  wait  for  his  fresh  ap- 
pearing to  me,  who  brought  with  him  not 
only  light  to  show  me  my  blemishes  and  de- 
fects, but  animating  fortitude,  fervent  desire, 
and  divine  help  to  withstand  and  surmount 
corrupt  habits  and  propensities,  and  vigilamly, 
in  the  secret  of  the  soul,  to  guard  against  the 
first  rising  of  any  imagination,  or  inclination, 
that  was  not  consistent  with  the  pure  holy 
discoveries  of  his  blessed  Spirit.  Thu--,  with 
the  royal  Psalmist,  Psal.  xvi.  11.  '  In  his  |)re- 
sence  I  found  fulness  of  joy.'  My  mind  was 
moulded  into  a  divine  frame,  a  new  creation  of 
pure  love  to  God  and  to  men,  wherein  the 
heavens  and  the  cartli  in  a  sweet  liarmony, 
seemed  to  slii>w  forth  the  power,  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  the  one  good  Father  and  preser- 
ver of  the  whole.  I  r(^joiced  that  I  had  lived 
to  see  such  a  day,  wherein  I  had  a  sure  evi- 
dence in  my  own  bosom,  of  being  translated 
to  a  belter  world,  to  live  forever  united  to  him 
and  his,  if  I  should  then  be  snatched  from 
this. 

"  Happy  had  it  been  for  me,  had  I  contin- 
ued on  steadily  in  my  progress  towards  per- 
fection, through  following  his  guidance  to- 
wards it  ;  but  being  in  a  great  city,  I  some- 
times looked  out,  and  thereby  again  raised 
sensual  desires,  which  demanded  to  be  grati- 
fied, and  wcro  loo  often  obeyed,  when  in  my 
power,  by  which  I  again  did  harm  to  myself, 
and  gave  away  my  inward  strength  and  for- 
titude for  walking  faithfully,  as  Sampson 
gave  away  his  to  Delilah.     Yet  I  still  bore  a 


good  character,  and  many  looked  upon  rne  as 
a  young  man  of  steady  conduct  ;  but  by  a 
painful  feeling  of  my  own  instability  I  knew 
myself  better. 

"  A  good  condition  is  easily  lost,  for  want 
of  duly  observing  our  blessed  Lord's  direction 
to  watch  and  pray,  lest  we  enter  into  tempta- 
tion. While  I  observed  this,  I  daily  and 
hourly  found  the  benefit  of  il,  in  my  rising  up 
and  lying  down,  and  on  my  bed  in  the  night 
season,  having  my  heart  and  affections  wholly 
set  on  Christ,  and  the  great  end  of  his  having 
given  me  existence,  blessing  his  name  for  so 
revealing  his  goodness  to  me,  renewing  cove- 
nant with  him,  and  watching  against  every 
thought  that  had  a  tendency  to  carry  away 
my  mind,  and  separate  it  from  him. 

"I  rose  early,  implored  him  to  direct  me 
how  to  spend  every  part  of  the  day,  most  to 
the  honour  of  his  name  ;  and  to  aid  me  to 
exert  myself  in  the  full  discharge  of  my  duty 
every  way  ;  and  O  !  many  times  in  a  day, 
great  peace  Bnd  solid  satisfaction  flowed  in  my 
soul  for  attending  to  and  following  his  inter- 
nal directions.  Every  thing  went  well  and  in 
proper  order,  through  this  constant  care  to 
walk  exemplary,  and  act  faithfully  in  the  du- 
ties of  my  place  and  station  in  life.  And 
many  times  in  (he  evening  of  a  well  spent  day, 
my  soul  overflowed  with  the  sweet  earnest  of 
the  heavenly  and  everlasting  reward,  reserved 
for  perseverance  in  well-doing. 

"  Sometimes  to  every  body  that  I  saw,  I  felt 
great  love  to  rise  in  my  heart,  and  a  tender 
well-wishing  desire  for  them,  that  their  souls 
might  partake  with  mine  of  the  hidden  trea- 
sure of  the  unutterable  love  of  Christ,  and  the 
joy  of  his  salvation. 

"  May  I  never  forget  the  day  of  this  his 
most  engaging  kindness,  and  of  my  espousals 
to  him.  I  may  say  truth  is  truth,  unchange- 
ably excellent,  holy,  pure  and  perfectly  good. 
It  leads  to  every  thing  that  is  best,  and  upholds 
in  it,  and   rewards  for  every  act  and  instance 

of  self-denial  in  obedience  to  its  dictates 

Ever  worthy  to  be  admired,  adored,  rever- 
enced, loved  and  served  by  all  the  nation»-in 
the  world,  as  that  which  alone  would  make 
all  happy  in  true  love,  and  preserve  all  in  pure 
and  spotless  order  every  where.  So  would 
earth  resemble  heaven,  and  its  inhabitants  be 
linked  in  a  holy,  blessed  society  with  Christ, 
with  angels  and  the  spirits  of  the  just  made 
perfect,  in  enjoying  together  the  brightness  of 
his  presence,  in  whose  presence  is  joy,  and  at 
whose  right  hand  are  rivers  of  pleasure  for 
evermore.  For  this  our  Lord  prayed  to  his 
Father  on  behalf  of  his  disciples;  'sanctify 
them  through  thy  truth,  thy  word  is  truth.' 

"  I  continued  in  Bristol  upwards  of  four 
years,  living  with  my  worthy  master,  for 
whom  I  had  a  great  and  deserved  esteem,  as 
assistant  or  usher  in  his  school  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  happened  the  latter  end  of 
iny  fourth  year  there,  he  being  seized  with  a 
disease,  which  gradually  weakened  him,  till 
at  last  in  a  sweet  frame  of  mind  he  departed 
this  life,  generally  regretted  by  Friends  and 
others,  having  beena  man  remarkably  service- 
able, not  only  as  a  member  of  religious,  but 
also  of  civil  society.  His  character  for  integ- 
rity being  so  universal  that  he  was  very  much 
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employed  in  determining  differences  between 
his  fellow  citizens,  either  as  arbitrator  or  um- 
pire. So  tliat  to  the  blessing  of  the  peace- 
maker, lie  might  be  seen  to  have  a  title  above 
most.  His  funeral  from  the  Friars  meeting- 
house was  attended  by  a  very  great  number 
of  Friends  and  others.  Four  friends  appeared 
publicly  to  a  very  crowded  audience,  viz. 
James  Tylee,  Daniel  Badger,  Isaac  Sharpless 
and  Thomas  Gawthrop.  The  next  day  the 
men's  meeting  elected  Jonathan  Nelson, 
schoolmaster  of  Reading,  to  succeed  him,  and 
desired  me  to  keep  up  the  school  till  it  might 
be  convenient  for  him  to  come,  which  I  did, 
and  at  his  coming  resigned  it  to  him." 

An  Art  Preservative — Printing  is  said  to 
be  the  art  preservative  of  all  arts,  but  there  is 
an  art  preservative  also  of  all  things  good  to 
eat  !  We  have  spoken  of  an  establishment  at 
Eastport,  in  Maine,  for  preserving  all  articles 
of  food  in  air-tight  tin  cases  for  years.  The 
Boston  Courier  describes  the  modus  operandi. 
The  case  or  can  containing  the  subslunce  to 
be  preserved,  is  set  in  a  vessel  of  boiling 
water  and  made  to  boil.  In  this  state,  while 
the  steam  excludes  all  the  air,  (which  an  air 
pump  could  not  well  do,)  the  operator  instant- 
ly closes  the  orifice  by  soldering  on  a  small 
tin  button  provided  tor  the  purpose.  The  can 
is  of  course  removed  from  the  boiling  water 
at  the  instant  of  soldering.  Where  meats 
are  preserved  they  are  introduced  into  the 
cans  before  the  head  is  soldered  on.  There  is 
a  small  hole  in  the  head,  which  is  finally 
closed  while  the  contents  are  boiling. 

In  a  similar  way  fruits  may  be  preserved  in 
bottles  without  sugar,  for  an  indefinite  time. 
Put  them  in  with  water,  cause  it  to  boil,  and 
wliile  boiling,  cork  tightly,  and  then  secure  the 
the  cork  with  air-tight  cement.  Green  corn, 
green  peas,  <kc.  &c.  may  be  had  in  winter  in 
absolute  freshness  and  perfection  by  this  pro- 
cess. Those  who  have  never  seen  it  will  be 
surprised  to  be  told  that  roast  meats  and  soups 
may  be  had  in  their  perfection  five  years  after 
their  cooking.  But  such  is  the  fact. — Phila- 
delphia Gazette. 

The  Crater  of  Vesuvius. — A  writer  in  the 
Polytechnic  Review  describes  the  crater  of 
Vesuvius,  as  it  is  at  present,  as  a  vast  circular 
pit,  with  nearly  perpendicular  walls  about 
two  miles  in  circumference  and  200  feet  deep. 
Its  bottom  consists  of  waves  of  black  lava  or 
scoriae,  and  in  the  centre  of  it  rises  a  cone  of 
scoriaj  to  the  height  of  150  or  200  feet.  This 
cone  has  two  openings  on  its  summit,  from 
which  a  continual  emission  of  while-vapour 
takes  place  ;  and  about  once  in  five  minutes 
there  is  an  explosion  heard  far  within  the 
the  mountain,  and  which  is  followed  in  a  few 
seconds  by  the  ejection  of  a  vast  quantity  of 
fumes  and  fragments  of  melted  lava,  which 
by  day-light  have  the  colour  of  blood,  but 
after  sunset  are  of  a  dazzling  white  heat, 
while  the  vapour  is  brilliantly  illuminated,  so 
as  to  appear  like  flames.  Lava  escapes  in 
abundance  from  the  base  of  the  cone,  and 
flows  beneath  the  hardened  crust  which  forms 
the  floor  of  the  crater.     Occasionally,  how- 


ever, it  melts  its  wav  through,  and  flows  in  a 
broad  stream  over  the  surface,  which,  in  its 
turn,  becomes  hardened  by  cooling,  and  a 
fresh  eruption  takes  place  elsewhere.  In  this 
manner  the  whole  crater  will  eventually  be 
filled  up,  and  when  this  occurs  an  eruption  on 
a  great  scale  may  be  expected. 

Geoloixy  of  New  Hampshire. — The  Report 
of  Dr.  Jackson  upon  the  Geology  of  New 
Hampshire,  proves  that  State  to  contain  an 
unexpected  amount  of  mineral  wealth.  There 
can  be  no  better  demonstration  of  the  value 
of  a  State  Geological  survey,  than  the  facts 
contained  in  this  report.  Much  is  due  to  the 
perfect  knowledge  of  his  subject  which  Dr. 
Jackson  possesses,  and  his  unwearied  industry 
and  great  energy  united,  enable  him  to  make 
most  excellent  reports.  A  single  fact  like 
this  shows  what  this  report  has  done  for  New 
Hampshire.  In  the  town  of  Barllctt  there 
was  a  locality  considered  worthless,  but  Dr. 
Jackson  discovered  on  this  lot  an  iron  mine, 
of  excellent  quality  in  ore,  and  inexhaustible 
in  amount ;  it  has  been  sold  since  lor  $10,000. 
In  Eaton  a  vein  of  zinc  ore  was  discovered, 
more  abundant  than  that  of  Bristol,  England. 
The  mine  will  furnish  zinc  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply all  New  England.  At  Warren  there  is 
copper  ore  of  a  rich  character,  and  in  such 
quantity  as  to  warrant  mining  operations  ;  it 
contains  thirty-four  per  cenh  of  copper,  while 
the  richest  ores  of  Cornwall  do  not  contain 
more  than  seventeen  per  cent.  In  Jackson 
the  first  vein  of  tin  that  has  come  to  light  in 
the  United  States  was  discovered  ;  the  ore  is 
suflicienlly  abundant  to  pay  for  working. 

The  lead  ores  of  Eaton  and  Shelburne  have 
been  found  to  contain  a  sufficiency  of  silver 
to  warrant  their  being  wrought  for  that  metal. 
The  lead  of  Eaton  contains  two  pounds  and 
that  of  Shelburne  three  pounds  of  silver  to 
the  ton.  The  silver  may  be  separated  from 
the  lead  without  difiiculty,  by  processes  de- 
scribed in  the  report. 

It  is  believed  that  no  State  can  boast  of  so 
large  a  catalogue  of  metals  as  New  Hamp- 
shire. Without  regarding  the  metallic  bases 
of  the  earths  and  alkalies,  there  are  found  in 
New  Hampshire  seventeen  metals,  viz.,  iron, 
zinc,  copper,  lead,  tin,  antimony,  silver,  gold, 
molybdenum,  manganese,  chrome,  titanium, 
cadmium,  cobalt,  arsenic,  tungsten,  uranium. 

We  gather  these  facts  from  the  Portsmouth 
Journal.  The  brilliant  results  which  have 
followed  this  survey  add  new  lustre  to  Dr. 
Jackson's  celebrity  as  a  Geologist. 

Broom  Corn. —  The  Seed  is  excellent  to 
fatten  Sheep.— Mhen  Hibbard,  Esq.,  of 
North  Hadley,  tells  us  he  makes  use  of  all  the 
seed  of  his  broom  corn  to  fatten  sheep — that 
they  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  will  fatten  better 
on  this  than  Indian  corn.  Broom  corn  is 
raised  in  great  quantities  in  the  river  towns, 
where  the  brooms  are  made  up  and  distribut- 
ed to  all  quarters  of  the  country. 

We  have  often  raised  the  corn  for  the  sake 
of  the  brush,  but  we  have  never  made  much 
account  of  the  seed,  though  hens  are  always 
fond  of  if.  Hogs,  too,  will  eat  it,  though  we 
think  it  has  seldom  been  converted  into  meal 


for  hogs.  A.  Hibbard  thinks  the  broom  corn 
seed  more  valuable  for  sheep  than  oals  or  any 
grain,  pound  (or  pound. — Late  paper. 


VENTILATION. 

Knowing  how  very  important  it  is  to  the 
physical  welfare  of  every  human  being  that 
he  should  be  able  at  all  times  to  breathe  a 
pure  atmosphere ; — that  the  atrial  invisible 
current,  which,  by  its  cfHuent  and  refluent 
tide,  passes  about  twenty  times  per  minute  to 
and  from  the  vital  centre  of  his  system  ; — the 
element  which 

"Fills  the  fine  liings  of  all  that  hrcallic  or  hud, 
Warms  the  new  iilc,  and  liycs  the  gushing  Llood," 

should,  as  far  as  possible,  he  preserved  in  a 
state  of  chemical  purity,  it  has  given  me  the 
highest  gratification  to  find  that  (he  subject 
has  been  taken  up  by  a  competent  contributor 
to  "  The  Friend,"  and  treated  of  in  a  veiy  ■ 
able  and  lucid  manner.  I  know  not  who  L. 
L.  N.  is,  but  sure  I  am,  that  his  readers,  one 
and  all,  should  be  grateful  to  him  for  bring- 
ing (his  matter  so  clearly  and  forcibly  lo  their 
notice.  The  apathy,  and  (I  fear  I  may  add,) 
the  ignorance  which  has  so  long  prevailed, 
even  in  our  own  comparatively  eniighlcntd 
Society,  is  truly  siu'prising.  No  further  proof 
of  this  culpable  ignorance  or  inattention  need 
be  required,  than  (he  suffering  which  has 
been  endured,  even  (o  the  present  (ime,  with- 
out relief,  by  all  who  have  diligently  attriul- 
ed,  for  years  past,  (he  Yearly  l\leeting.  'J'he 
extremely  injurious  condition  of  the  air,  in 
the  men's  apar(men(,  (and  it  must  have  been 
the  same  in  the  women's,)  after  the  meedng 
has  been  one  hour  in  session,  wi(h  closed 
doors  and  windows,  can  be  properl}'  appreciat- 
ed only  by  those  whose  lungs  are  weak,  and 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  constitiilion  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  its  agency  in  the  suste- 
nance of  life.  It  would  be  no  exaggeration  to 
assert,  that  every  member  of  the  meeting  in 
attendance,  after  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour,  is 
taking  in  poison  with  every  breath  ;  no  won- 
der, therefore,  that  languor,  drowsiness,  and 
head-ache  should  so  often  prevail.  Dr.  Reid's 
Work,  which  L.  L.  N.  has  so  judiciously  in- 
troduced to  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend,"  is 
one  of  the  latest  and  most  valuable  treatises 
extant  on  the  subject,  and  is  hiohly  interest- 
ing from  its  experimental  details.  Dr. 
Combe's  Travels  in  the  United  States  should 
also  be  read,  for  the  constant  allusion  he 
makes  to  Ventilation;  the  almost  entire  ne- 
glect of  it  which  he  observed  throughout  his 
travels  here,  and  the  earnestness  with  which 
he  presses  (he  subject  on  our  attention. 

The  recommendations  of  L.  L.  N.  with  re- 
gard to  the  Arch  street  meeting-house  I  hope 
will  receive  the  attention  they  so  well  de- 
serve, and  that  no  considerations  of  expense 
will  operate  to  j)revent  the  meliorations  which 
he  suggests. 

N— M. 


A   little  wrong  done  (o  another  is  a  great 
wrong  done  to  ourselves. —  Venning. 
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SECOND  MONTH,  8,  1845. 


Notices  of  the  Nonliern  and  Western  Soup 
Houses  will  be  found  below  ;  a  few  weeks 
since  we  publislied  an  account  of  the  opening 
of  the  Soulhern  House.  These  efiective  clia- 
rities  possess  the  advantage  of  being  little  lia- 
ble to  abuse,  by  undeserving  applicants. 
Where  money,  or  convertible  articles,  are  gi- 
ven to  persons  professing  to  be  in  distress,  a 
doubt  may  sometimes  cross  the  n)ind  of  the 
donor  as  to  the  purpose  to  which  his  bounty 
may  be  applied.  Here,  no  such  misgiving 
will  arise. 

WESTERN    SOUP    SOCIETY. 

The  following  summary  of  the  delivery  of 
Soup  and  Bread  during  the  past  winter  by 
the  Western  Soup  Society,  is  furnished,  that 
the  contributors  to  this  excellent  charity  may 
see  the  number  of  individuals,  who,  by  their 
means,  were  rendered  comparatively  comfort- 
able during  the  inclement  season,  some  of 
whom  would  probably  have  endured  much 
suflering  had  it  not  been  for  this  timely  aid. 

In  again  asking  assistance,  they  would  re- 
mind the  contributors  that  unknown  appli- 
cants for  this  relief  are  required  to  furnish  a 
recommendation  from  some  respectable  citi- 
zen ;  if  destitute  of  this,  the  fannly  is  visited 
by  one  or  more  of  the  female  visiters  attached 
to  the  Union  Benevolent  Association,  who  by 
this  means  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  their 
true  condition,  and  also  imparting  some  salu- 
tary advice  ;  this  course  prevents  imposition, 
while  it  secures  to  the  deserving  poor  a  means 
of  subsistence  in  which  all  the  family  may 
partake;  thus  differing  from  the  relief  afford- 
ed the  street  applicant,  who  may  obtain  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  his  or  her  wants,  while  the 
children  are  suffering  at  home. 

The  distribution  during  the  season  1843- 
44,  amounted  to  9,202  quarts  of  soup,  and 
3,257  loaves  of  bread,  furnished  to  852  indi- 
viduals, viz.  351  adults  and  501  children. 

Donations  in  money  will  be  gratefully  re- 
ceived by  William  Biddle,  Treasurer,  N.  W. 
corner  of  Arch  and  Eleventh  streets,  or  at 
the  Soup  House  during  the  hours  of  delivery, 
where  at  any  lime  contributions  in  provisions 
will  also  be  acceptable. 

NORTHERN     SOUP    SOCIF-TY. 

The  Northern  Soup  Society  of  Philadelphia 
opened  their  House  for  the  distribution  of 
soup  on  the  5th  instant ;  and  will  continue  to 
give  soup  to  deserving  applicants  daily,  (ex- 
cepting First-days,)  between  the  hours  of  II 
and  1  o'clock,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
winter. 

In  again  calling  upon  the  friends  of  this 
cliarily  for  aid  to  enable  them  to  carry  on 
their  operations,  the  Society  deem  it  right  to 
inform  them,  that  during  the  last  winter  the 
Houso  was  opened  on  the  11th  of  the  First 
month,  and  closed  on  the  9lh  of  the  Third 
month.  During  this  time  15,309  quarts  of 
soup,  and  2,582  loaves  of  bread,  were  distri- 


buted to  356  families — 201  of  which  were 
white  and  95  coloured ;  comprising  in  the 
whole  50G  adults  and  997  children  ;  alibrding 
thus  to  upwards  of  1500  individuals  relief 
which  was  sensibly  fell,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
say,  by  many  gratefully  received. 

Donations  in  meat.  Hour,  vegetables,  &c., 
will  be  received  at  the  Soup  House  in  Fourth 
above  Brown  street,  or  in  money  by  either  of 
the  undersigned  : 

Ebenezer  Leviclc,  (Treas.) 
No.  240  North  Third  street, 

//.  C.  Wood, 
No.  210  Race  street, 

Joel  Cadbiiry, 
No.  9  Franklin  street, 
Tho^s  Scatlergood, 
No.  68  Franklin  street. 

Avxiliary  Bible  Association. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  Bible 
Association  of  Friends,  will  be  held  on  Sec- 
ond-day evening,  Second  month  10th,  at  75 
o'clock,  at  the  Committee-room,  x\rch  street 
meeting-house. 

Members  of  both  branches,  and  Friends  ge- 
nerally, are  invited  to  attend. 

Charles  Ellis,  Sec'ry. 

FRIENDS'    ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — John  G.  Hos- 
kins,  No.  00  Franklin  street,  and  No.  50 
North  Fourth  street,  up  stairs;  Isaiah  Hack- 
er, No.  112  south  Third  street,  and  No.  32 
Chestnut  street;  Samuel  Bettle,  jr.,  No.  73 
N.  Tenth  St.  ;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  95  S.  Eighth 
street,  and  No.  56  Chestnut  street;  Benjamin 
H.  Warder,  No.  179  Vine  Street. 

Visiting  Blanagers  for  the  Month. — 
John  Elliott,  No.  242  Race  street  ;  George 
R.  Smith,  No.  487  Arch  street  ;  George  G. 
Williams,  No.  61  IMarshall  street. 

Superintendents. — Philip  Garrett  and  Su- 
san Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  201  Arch  street. 

Resident    Physician. Dr.     Joshua     H. 

Worthington. 

APPRENI'IJ^ES    WANTED. 

A  Friend  in  Chester  county,  a  Tanner, 
wishes  an  apprentice  to  learn  that  trade. 

Another,  in  the  same  county,  a  Potter, 
wants  a  lad  as  an  apprentice  to  that  business. 

A  Friend  in  Philadelphia,  a  Bricklayer,  an 
apprentice  to  that  trade. 

And  another,  a  Druggist,  one  from  16  to 
17  years  of  age,  who  has  some  knowledge  of 
Latin,  as  an  apprentice  to  that  business. 

SITUATIONS    WANTED. 

A  lad  aged  14  years,  wishes  a  situation  as 
an  apprentice  to  a  Taylor. 

Three,  as  apprentices  to  the  Dry  Good  or 
Commission  business. 

Three,  from  16  to  17  years  of  age,  as  ap- 
prentices to  a  Carpenter. 

And  one  wishes  a  situation  with  a  Farmer. 

A|)ply  at  Friends'  Bookstore,  No.  84  Mul- 
berry street. 


Died,  on  the  evening-  of  the  2Slh  ultimo,  at  his  resi- 
dence in  this  city,  Thomas  Kitb,  a  truly  valued  minister 
of  the  Gosptl  of  Christ,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 
Ke  was  for  many  years  a  diligent  labourer  in  the  Lord's 
vineyard,  and  appeared  concerned  that  his  day's  work 
might  be  done  in  tlie  day  time.  In  his  removal,  the 
church  is  unexpectedly  deprived  of  an  upright  pillar, 
and  many  solitary  individuals  of  the  sweet  encourage- 
ment of  his  syjiipathy  and  counsel.  He  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  short  journey  in  the  service  oi'tiie  Socie- 
ty, when  he  was  attaclied  by  the  illness  vvliich  was  per- 
mitted, in  inscrutable  wisdom,  to  terminate  his  exist- 
ence in  this  state  of  mutabihty.  At  an  early  period  of 
his  sickness,  in  conversation  with  a  near  relative,  he 
queried  whether  this  dispensation' were  not  lilsely  to  be 
the  final  winding  up  to  Iiini,  expressing  no  anxiety 
about  it,  but  adding  impressively:  "How  much  bpller 
to  bo  taken,  than  to. live  to  bring  dishonour  on  the 
Truth."  Two  days  before  his  decease,  a  Friend  in  the 
ministry,  alter  sitting  a  while  by  his  bedside,  on  rising 
to  return  home,  bade  him  "  Farewell  in  the  Lord."  He 
emphatically  repeated  the  words,  "  in  the  Lord,"  adding 
"  that  is  every  thing — without  it,  nothing."  Towards 
noon  on  the  iiSlh,  he  seemed  to  be  going,  and  his  near 
connexions  were  assembled.  It  was  thought  right  to 
inform  him  distinctly  that  his  close  appeared  lo  be  near 
at  hand  ;  to  which  he  calmly  responded,  and  inquired 
how  long  it  was  probable  that  he  might  eonlinue.  His 
wife  reinarked  tliat  they  all  knew  it  would  be  a  blessed 
change  to  him,  for  he  had  been  diligently  and  faithful- 
ly engaged  in  his  Master's  service.  He  earnestly  re- 
plied, "  Don't  place  it  upon  that  ground.  '  It  is  not  by 
works  of  righteousness  that  we  liave  done,  but  accord- 
ing to  His  mercy  he  saveth  us,  by  the  washing  of  re- 
generation, and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
is  shed  on  ns  abundantly  through  Jesus  Christ  cur  Sa- 
viour.'" He  continued,  "that  he  wished  to  have  no 
confidence  in  the  fJcsh,  nor  in  any  outward  thing  what- 
ever— tijat  now,  at  tlie  iinal  conclusion  and  winding  up 
of  lilc,  it  was  his  earnest  desire  for  himself  and  lor  all, 
that  we  might  place  our  whole  confidence  in  the  mer- 
cy ol"  God  through  Christ  Jesus,  and  witness  a  prepa- 
ration fir  an  admittance  within  the  pearl  gates,  there 
to  j/jin  that  blessed  company  *  wliom  no  man  can  num- 
ber.' "  After  a  time  of  silence,  he  said,  "  The  working 
out  our  soul's  salvation  is  an  important  work.  If  it 
should  please  my  Heavenly  Father  to  take  me  within  a 
I'lw  hours.  His  blessed,  holy  will  be  done!"  Atan- 
other  time,  he  quoted  the  language  of  Samuel  Emlcn, 
"Oh,  this  soul  is  an  awful  thing!  I  feel  it  to  be  so. 
You  that  hear  mc,  mind,  it  is  an  awfnl  thing  to  die  ! 
The  invisible  world  how  awful  !"  adding,  "  What  a 
blessing,  at  the  eiid  and  winding  up  of  all  tilings,  toleel 
an  evidence  of  the  sustaining  presence  round  about.'* 
Again,  after  a  time  of  s'olemn  silence,  he  said,  "It  is 
an  unspeakable  liivour  to  know  our  sins  to  go  before- 
hand lo  judgment."  To  a  young  friend  he  said, 
"  Keep  fast  hold  of  the  arm  of  thy  dear  Saviour.  It 
matters  not  what  are  tlie  trials  and  suBerings  we  meet 
with  iu  this  lilt;;  if  they  are  but  sanetitied,  they  will 
prepare  us  for  a  crown  of  righteousness."  With  I  lie 
single  exception  of  a  short  interval  when  his  mind  wan- 
dered slightly,  from  the  effect  of  medicine,  he  continu- 
ued  pcrftjclly  calm  and  clear.  An  evidence  of  this  was 
his  observation,  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  it  was  que- 
ried  whether  he  felt  "  very  composed  ?"  After  a  little 
thoughtfulncss,  he  replied,  "  I  feel  quiet ; — very  cotnpos- 
ed  Is  a  strong  word."  In  the  evening,  he  desired  lo  bo 
raised  up,  and  was  accordingly  supported  by  two  of  his 
brodiers  until  within  a  few  minutes  of  his  close.  As 
he  was  gradually  sinking  into  a  slate  of  unconscious- 
ness as  to  anything  of  this  world,  he  uttered  indistinct- 
ly a  lew  words,  which  seemed  to  be,  "  Going — heavenly 
Jerusalem — rest — rest."  Soon  after  this,  be  gradually 
and  quietly  sank  to  rest,  as  an  inf.int  falling  asleep,  and 
a  holy  solemnity  was  felt  to  pervade  his  chamber. 

,  on  the  26th  ultimo,  Elizadeth  Smith,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Western  District  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the 
7!ltli  year  of  her  age,  widow  of  the  late  Samuel  Smith, 
of  Great  Eggharbour,  New  Jersey. 
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For"  TheFriend." 
GEOGRAPHICAL    RESEARCHES. 

The  fourteenth  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  contains  a  highly 
interesting  discourse  by  its  president,  R.  J. 
Murchison,  from  which  the  following  para- 
graphs are  taken. 

He  states  that  it  is  an  established  fact,  that 
tlie  mean  height.s  of  the  barometer  at  the  lev- 
el of  the  sea,  is  different  at  different  parts  of 
the  earth's  surface,  and  depends  upon  the 
geographical  latitude  and  longitude  of  the 
place. 

The  ordnance  survey  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  is  nearly  finished,  and  the  maps  are 
to  be  completed  on  a  scale  of  an  inch  to  a 
mile.  A  map  of  Pennsylvania  on  this  scale 
would  be  twenty-five  feet  long.  The  map  of 
Ireland  is  commenced  on  a  scale  of  six  inches 
to  the  mvie,  which  will,  when  completed,  and 
all  the  sheets  put  together,  be  1.50  feet  long, 
100  feet  wide.  The  original  copper-plates  of 
these  maps  are  not  used,  but  casts  in  plaster 
are  taken,  from  which  by  the  electrotype  pro- 
cess, copies  are  made.  By  erasing  from  the 
cast  certain  portions  of  the  engraving,  so  that 
the  new  plate  is  blank  in  these  spots,  the  en- 
graver can  correct  the  map  in  parts  which 
need  correction,  and  make  what  alterations  he 
pleases,  so  as  to  have  different  sets  of  the  same 
map  exhibiting  the  different  classes  of  results, 
as  regards  statistics.  Lines  of  equal  level  are 
to  be  engraved  on  these  maps,  so  as  to  exhib- 
it the  exact  configuration  of  the  country. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  hardships  en- 
dured by  the  explorers  of  the  Arctic  regions, 
is  taken  from  the  account  given  of  an  attempt 
to  reach  the  sea-coast  of  Siberia,  in  the  year 
1843.  "  On  the  28th  of  May  with  much  dif- 
ficulty they  reached  the  Lagota,  an  affluent  of 
the  Taimyr,  on  whose  bank  they  arrived  on 
the  2d  of  June,  and  here  the  individual  who 
had  promised  them  assistance,  abandoned 
them.  The  boat  was  now  completed  by 
means  of  the  planks  which  fornied  the  bottom 
of  the  sledges.  The  summer  had  sot  in,  the 
river  rose,  and  by  the  23d  of  June  it  was  free 
from  ice,  and   the   boat   being   ready,    was 


launched  on  a  bright  midnight  sunshine,  un- 
der the  74lh  parallel  of  north  latitude  ;  and 
on  the  4th  of  July  the  party  embarked,  leav- 
ing a  man  on  the  spot  to  attend  to  the  fish- 
ing. 

"  From  this  time  commences  a  series  of 
disappointments  and  disasters  such  as  few  tra- 
vellers have  had  to  encounter,  accompanied 
by  a  failure  of  provisions.  In  vain  they  cast 
their  nets  for  fish.  In  vain  Mr.  Middendorf 
had  recourse  to  his  gun,  in  a  clime  where  no 
birds  were  seen.  Oa  the  4th  of  August  their 
last  biscuit  was  shared  out,  and  nothing  was 
now  to  be  their  fare  but  a  little  raw  fish.  On 
the  night  of  the  7th  the  freezing  of  the  pools 
announced  the  approach  of  winter.  The  coast 
was  not  yet  readied,  and  what  would  be  the 
difficulties  on  their  return  1  Perhaps  hemmed 
in  by  the  ice,  they  would  perish  in  these  drea- 
ry regions.  Slill  Mr.  Middendorf  boldly  push- 
ed on.  At  last,  on  the  12th,  the  coast  was 
reached  ;  and  animated  by  his  success,  the  in- 
trepid traveller  prepared  to  put  to  sea,  in  or- 
der to  gain  a  promontory  seen  stretching  far 
away  to  the  east  ;  but  adverse  winds  forced 
him  to  put  back.  The  return  southward  was 
still  more  disastrous  than  had  been  the  jour- 
ney northward.  In  returning  through  the 
lake  Taimvr,  the  expedition  was  caught  by 
the  ice,  and  the  boat  was  run  ashore.  With 
the  wreck  of  the  boat  they  constructed  a 
sledge,  but  had  hardly  proceeded  with  it  three 
versts  over  the  rocks  when  it  fell  to  pieces. 
On  the  30th,  Mr.  Middendorf,  worn  out  with 
fatigue  and  anxiety,  was  taken  so  seriously  ill 
as  to  be  unable  to  proceed.  Pressed  by  hunger, 
they  were  compelled  to  kill  their  faithfiil  hunt- 
ing dog,  that  had  been  so  useful  to  the  expedi- 
tion. Even  the  blood  of  this  animal  was  not 
disdained ;  the  flesh  was  divided  into  five 
portions,  and  thus  provided,  he  ordered  his 
four  companions  to  go  in  search  of  the  Sa- 
moyedes  of  the  desert,  and,  if  possible,  bring 
him  relief. 

"  Alone  and  ill,  without  shelter  at  the  ap- 
proach of  an  arctic  winter,  under  the  75th 
parallel  of  latitude,  Mr.  Middend(»rf  remained 
in  this  stale  for  eighteen  days,  during  the  hist 
three  of  which  the  storm  covered  liim  with 
snow,  and  thus  saved  his  life.  At  one  mo- 
ment, believing  that  his  companions  must 
have  perished,  he  was  horror-struck  with  the 
reflection  that  his  own  dreadful  situation  might 
deprive  hijn  of  reason.  Self-preservation, 
however,  roused  him,  and  with  a  little  melted 
snow,  mixed  with  spirits  of  wine,  in  which  an 
object  of  natural  history  was  preserved,  as  a 
beverage,  and  a  partridge  which  he  accident- 
ally caught,  he  was  somewhat  restored.  He 
then  made  a  little  sledge  to  drag  after  him, 
and  converting  a  portion  of  his  pelisse  into 
boots,  he  started,  and  soon  after  was  happily 


found  by  one  of  his  parly  coming  for  him  with 
two  Samoyedcs." 

Gold  ■produce  of  Siberia.— "To  this  sub- 
ject I  wish  to  point  tlie  attention  of  statists 
and  geogra|)hers,  for  it  has  already  begun  to 
occupy  the  thoughts  of  politicians,  and  may 
eventually  have  a  marked  influence  upon  all 
civilized  nations,  in  changing  the  relative  va- 
lue of  gold  as  a  standard. 

"  In  Russia,  as  in  the  Brazils,  the  great 
mass  of  the  metals  is  derived  from  local  de- 
tritus or  alluvia,  usually  called  gold  sand,  but 
for  which  (as  far  as  Russia  is  concerned)  the 
tol-m  of  shingle  would  be  much  more  appro- 
|)riale.  With  very  trifling  exceptions,  all  such 
auriferous  detritus  in  the  Russian  empire  oc- 
cur on  the  eastern  or  Siberian  side  of  the 
Ural.  Slightly  known,  and  near  Ekaterin- 
burg only,  in  the  days  of  Pallas,  it  was  only 
in  the  reigns  of  Paul  and  Alexander  that  these 
gold  alluvia  were  found  to  extend  in  a  certain 
zone  to  the  north  and  south  of  that  locality, 
throughout  .5"-'  and  6°  of  latitude,  and  that 
eventually  gold  was  extracted  from  them  to  the 
annual  value  of  about  half  a  million  sterling. 
Notwithstanding  the  increased  exploration  of 
late  years,  and  many  researches  in  the  north- 
ern "and  southern  portion  of  the  chain,  this 
quantity  has  been  rarely  exceeded;  and  lat- 
terly, the  alluvia  in  some  tracts  being  ex- 
hausted, it  has  be<;un  to  decrease.  The  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  has,  however,  been 
dislinauished  by  the  important  discovery,  that 
portions  of  the  great  eastern  region  of  Siberia 
are  highly  auriferous,  viz. :  in  the  govern- 
ments of  Tomsk  and  Jeneseik.  And  here  it 
is  curious  to  remark,  that  a  very  few  years 
ago,  this  distant  region  did  not  afford  a  third 
part  of  the  gold  which  the  Ural  produced; 
but  by  recent  researches,  an  augmentation  so 
rapid  and  extraordinary  has  taken  place,  that 
in  the  last  year  the  eastern  Siberian  tracts, 
yielded  considerably  upwards  of  two  millions 
and  a  quarter  sterling,  raising  the  total  gold 
produce  of  the  Russian  empire  to  near  three 
millions  sterling,  (1.5,000,000  dollars.) 

"  Now  if  this  great  increment  can  be  sustain- 
ed durin2  a  certain  number  of  years,  li.ere 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will,  to  sonie  consider- 
able exieiil,  reduce  the  standard  of  value,  and 
lead  to  considerable  change  in  our  social  rela- 
tions. The  first  qucslion  therefore  is,  to 
what  extent  it  is  likely  to  be  suslained?  Gold 
alluvia  being  but  I  he  detritus  of  veins  which 
once  existed  in  the  adjacent  rocks,  it  might 
be  supposed  that  in  piercing  these  rocks,  the 
miner  would  find  more  copious  stores  of  the 
metal.  Experience,  however,  has  taught  us, 
that  such  is  not  the  fact,  and  to  ^^  hatsoever 
cause  due,  it  is  certain  that  the  veins  which 
rise    from    great  depths   in    ihe   crust  of  the 
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eai'tli,  are  richly  awlfcrous  towards  their 
2ipper  limit  only.  Hence  it  is  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  ancient  surface  of  rocks  having 
undergone  deuudation,  and  consequent  des- 
truction, the  greater  quantities  of  gold  are 
found  in  the  detritus  on  the  flanks  of  the  hills, 
or  in  the  valleys  between  them.  So  long, 
therefore,  as  these  alluvia  are  unexhausled,  so 
loner  niay  the  miner  extract  from  ihem,  by  a 
cheap  and  easy  method  of  macerating  and 
washing,  the  ore  which  would  be  obtained  at 
a  mucii  greater  cost  from  the  solid  rock. 
Now,  those  alluvia  having  well  defined  bot- 
toms, and  being  of  measurable  extent,  may 
certainly  be  exhausted  ;  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  gold  from  all  those  civilized  countries 
in  whose  early  days  it  was  abundantly  found, 
(even  in  our  own  isle,)  is  a  proof  that  such 
must  sooner  or  later  be  the  case."  After 
stating  that  Professor  Hoffman  had,  in  1843, 
discovered  a  new  gold  district  in  Siberia,  he 
adds,  "  Count  Keyserling  assures  me  in  one 
of  his  letters,  that  this  discovery  relates  to  an 
area  larger  than  France,  every  part  of  whicii 
seems  to  be  more  or  less  auriferous  ;  and  all 
the  subjacent  rocks,  when  pounded  up  and  an- 
alysed, affording  a  certain  percentage  of  gold. 
If  this  ditfusion  of  gold  through  the  very  ma- 
trix of  rocks,  which  is,  I  may  observe,  a  phe- 
nomenon hitherto  almost  unknown,  be  really 
found  to  hold  good  over  so  vast  an  area,  it 
imparts  a  new  and  most  important  element  to 
our  reasoning,  and  renders  it  vastly  more  pro- 
bable that  no  sort  of  limit  can  be  set  to  the 
increase  of  the  produce  of  Russian  gold." — 
"  But  reverting  to  northern  Asia,  how  are  we 
to  limit  our  anticipations  of  the  augmentation 
of  such  produce,  when  it  is  a  fact,  that  within 
the  last  few  years  only,  a  tenth  portion  oj"  the 
eartli's  surface,  (Chinese  Tarlary  and  Siheria) 
has  been  for  the  first  time  made  known  to  us, 
as  in  many  parts  auriferous,  and  when  from 
one  portion  of  it  oidy  Europe  is  already  sup- 
plied with  so  very  large  an  amount  of  her 
chief  circulating  medium." 

Forstcr^s  Historical  Geographij  of  Arabia. 
— "  The  object  of  this  very  learned  work  is 
to  ascertain,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  earli- 
est records  to  which  we  have  access, — name- 
ly, those  of  Sacred  History, — the  different  po- 
sitions which  were  occupied  by  the  original 
settlers  ;  secondly,  to  trace  the  several  rami- 
fications of  these  primitive  tribes,  as  they  ex- 
tended themselves  over  the  other  parts  of  the 
peninsula,  by  aid  of  the  lights  which  a  critical 
exaniinalioii  of  the  writings  of  the  classical 
geographers,  as  well  as  of  native  authors, 
have  enal)led  him  to  throw  upon  the  subject  ; 
and,  finally,  he  has  illustrated  the  conclusions 
which  he  has  drawn  from  these  sources,  by  a 
reference  to  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated 
modern  travellers,  whose  narratives  supply 
hiin  with  many  arguments  in  confirmation  of 
the  localities  which  he  has  been  led  to  assign 
to  the  different  tribes,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  found  still  to  exhibit  the  indelible  traces 
of  thi!  parent  slock  from  which  they  descend. 
"  It  may  appear  from  the  imperfect  sketch 
which  wo  have  here  given  of  it,  that  Mr. 
Forster's  work  brlnngs  more  properly  to  the 
province  of  ethnology.  It  is,  however,  through- 


out, so  intimately  connected  with  subjects  of  composed  of  very  fine  and  impalpable  grains, 
geographical  inquiry,  that  it  claims  to  be  hon-  any  object  of  very  moderate  weight  sinks  to 
ourably  mentioned  on  this  occasion,  when  we|great  depths.  Let  us  trust  that  the  Baron 
are  commemorating  the  progress  of  that  sci-j  will  favour  us  with  some  more  precise  details, 
ence  durinnf  the  past  year.     The  discussions! before   he  calls  upon  us  to  attempt  a  solution 


which  it  contains  upon  many  controverted 
questions  in  this  department,  such  as  the  coun- 
try of  the  patriarch  Job,  the  situation  of  Ophir, 
of  Sheba,  &.C.,  and  the  course  of  the  Ro- 
man expedition  into  the  interior  of  Arabia, 
under  jElius  Gallus — are  treated  of  with  an 
extent  of  learning,  and  a  facility  of  applying 
it  to  the  point  in  question,  that  are  rarely  to 
be  met  with. 

"  And  here,  though  it  may  be    somewhat 
foreign  to  our  present  purpose,  I  cannot  omit 


of  so  difficult  a  problem  ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  we  may  thank  hiin  for  having  drawn  our 
notice  to  this  very  curious  spot,  in  a  country 
which  will  now  be  doubtless  visited  by  many 
travellers,  bent  upon  the  development  of  the 
Himyaritic  inscriptions  with  which  it  abounds. 
Already  an  able  and  enterprising  young  cler- 
gyman, the  Rev.  J.  Brnckman,  incited  by  the 
woVk  of  his  friend  Dr.  Forster,  is  on  the  point 
of  exploring  Hadramant." 

While   there  appears  to  be  but  one  opinion 


to  mention  what  is  perhaps  the  most  striking ^ as  to  the  learning  and  ability  shown  by  Dr 
result  of  Mr.  Forster's  researches.  1  allude  I  Forster  in  his  historical  investigations  into  the 
to  the  discovery  he  has  made  of  a  key  to  the  geography  of  Arabia — the  asserted  interpre 


unknown  language  in  which  the  inscriptions 
found  in  Hadramant  and  other  parts  of  South- 
ern Arabia,  are  written.  It  has  been  success- 
fully applied  to  the  interpretation  of  those  in 
Hisn  Ghoreb  and  Nakob  el  Haja,  and  likewise 
to  one  since  discovered  at  Aden.  The  meth- 
od of  interpretation  was  only  perfected  when 
the  author's  work  was  nearly  printed  off"; 
much,  therefore,  that  relates  to  it  has  been 
added  in  an  appendix  ;  and  though  its  value 
could  only  be  tested  by  applying  it  to  the  lim- 
ited number  of  inscriptions  of  which  he  pos- 
sessed accurate  copies,  the  facts  which  these 
are  found  to  record,  are  sufficiently  important 
to  awaken  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  subject.  Additional  mate- 
rials for  it  will  no  doubt  be  collected  by  future 
travellers  in  that  countr}-,  whose  exertions 
will  be  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  rescuing 
from  destruction  these  memorials,  which  have 
been  for  ages  unintelligible,  and  which,  by 
the  help  of  the  extraordinary  discovery  now 
announced,  may  be  found  to  contain  the  ear- 
liest contemporaneous  records  in  existence." 


IlinJramant  and  its  swallowing  sands. 
A  considerable  tract  of  that  part  of  Arabia 
called  Hadramant,  to  which  Pr.  Forster  has 
attached  so  much  new  interest  in  his  ingeni- 
ous solution  of  the  Himyaritic  inscriptions  al- 
ready alluded  to,  has  been  explored  for  the 
first  lime  by  Baron  Adolph  Wrede. 

"  Proceeding  from  Ossurum  by  Mahalla  to 
VVadi  Doan,  and  traversing  first  a  granite  re- 
gion with  deep  gorges  and  serrated  peaks,  and 
next  a  plateau  eight  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea,  he  reached,  amid  considerable  difficulties, 
the  town  o^Sava,  in  the  valley  of  Rachia.  It 
was  at  this  place  he  heard  of  the  desert  El 
Aklaj,  along  the  edge  of  which  is  Ihe  tract 
Biihr  el  Salii,  so  called  after  a  king  Salfi,  who, 
according  to  Arab  tradition,  was  there,  to- 
gether with  his  wholly  army  cjf  Sabienns,  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  sands — a  s|)ot  to  which  our 
traveller's  Bedouin  guides  naturally  conducted 
him  unwillingly,  and  with  awe.  Having  gain- 
ed the  edge  (jf  the  filial  spot,  he  cast  upon  it 
a  plummet  weighing  half  a  kilogramme  (about 
a  pound)  which  gradually  sank  till  Ihe  cord 
(:3Gt)  feet  long)  to  which  it  was  attached  was 
run  out,  and  thus  he  completely  established 
the  fact,   that   in   these  dry  sands,  which  are 


tation  of  Ihe  Ilimayritic  inscriptions  is  stoutly 
controverleA  The  last  Quarterly  Review 
gives  a  very  laudatory  account  of  the  work, 
and  especially  of  that  pait  which  relates  to 
these  inscriptions  ;  the  interpretation  is  regar- 
ded as  admitting  of  no  doubt.  It  is  added,  in 
a  postcript,  "  Since  the  foregoing  pages  were 
placed  in  the  printer's  hands,  intelligence  has 
reached  us  confirmatory,  to  an  unexpected  de- 
gree, of  the  anticipations  expressed  in  our 
concluding  paragraph.  The  author,  since 
the  publication  of  the  work  now  reviewed, 
has  had  fresh  inscriptions  communicated  to 
him  from  other  quarters,  the  whole  of  which, 
together  with  those  brought  from  Sanaa  by 
Mr.  Crullenden  and  the  late  Dr.  Hutlon,  hare 
been  decyphered.  We  understand  that  he  is 
now  engaged  in  decyphering  the  celebrated 
Sinaitic  inscriptions,  which  appear  to  realize 
all  that  was  anticipated  in  the  sixth,  and  in 
the  eighteenth  centuries." 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Forster's  interpre- 
tations are  attacked  with  great  severity,  and 
with  considerable  display  of  Oriental  learning 
in  an  article  in  the  last  Dublin  University 
Magazine.  It  is  asserted  thai  his  imagina- 
tion is  playing  Ihe  same  trick  with  his  judg- 
ment which  General  Valiancy's  did  in  his  at- 
tempts to  show  the  identity  of  the  Punic  and 
Irish  languages — and  that  none  of  his  con- 
clusions are  to  be  depended  upon.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  there  was  much  in  the  os- 
tentatious putting  forth  of  his  discoveries  to 
excite  the  spleen,  and  something  in  the  won- 
derful confirmation  of  an  accidental  guess 
by  elaborate  investigation,  to  excite  the  sus- 
picions of  an  Arabic  scholar.  It  is  probable 
that  the  rivalship  of  schools  and  churches  has 
had  something  to  do  with  the  bitterness  of 
the  attack.  But  on  so  obscure  a  subject, 
where  the  most  profound  learning  must  feel 
itself  at  fiiult  ;  unlearned  men  like  ourselves 
may  well  be  content  with  waiting  the  result 
of  fiirther  investigations.  U  Dr.  Forster's 
alphabet  and  language  are  a  sham  and  not  a 
reality,  he  will  soon  be  perplexed  and  biiflled 
in  his  researches  ;  while  if  there  is  a  founda- 
tion of  truth  in  what  he  asserts,  the  light  will 
continue  lo  brighten  upon  them,  and  the  gen- 
eral consent  of  learned  men  will  silence  the 
cavils  and  doubts  of  Ihe  sceptical. 
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Lieut.  Fre7nonfs  Expedition  to  Oregon  and 
California, 

Tlie  recent  expedition  of  liieut.  Fremont, 
under  tiie  direction  of  the  War  Department, 
is  one  of  llie  most  daring  and  romantic  among 
tiie  achievements  of  modern  travellers.  It 
was  not  merely  an  expedition  to  Oregon,  but  it 
was  the  crossing  of  the  groat  North  American 
Andes,  in  the  midst  of  winter — u  feat  far  ex- 
ceeding the  passage  of  the  Alps,  by  ancient 
or  modern  warriors. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Topographical 
Department  there  is  a  brief  sketch  of  this 
journey.  It  has  none  of  its  romance,  but  con- 
tains an  outline  of  what  was  done,  which  may 
be  enough  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  narra- 
tive, which  we  hope  Lieut.  Fremont  will 
hereafter  give  the  public. 

This  otlicer  left  West  Port,  Missouri,  on 
the  1st  of  June,  1843.  His  route  from  there 
was  first  to  the  moulli  of  the  Kanzas  ;  thence 
up  that  stream  to  the  Republican  Fork,  which 
was  pursued  to  Long's  Peak.  This  and  two 
other  lofty  summits,  are  spurs  or  shoots  from 
the  gigantic  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Long's  Peak  is  called  from  Col.  Long,  now  of 
the  United  States  Topographical  Corps,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  most  important  and 
advantageous  exploring  expedition  which  had 
visited  that  country  since  the  days  of  Lewis 
and  Clark.  This  peak  is  erroneously  stated 
in  the  Topographical  Report,  and  erroneously 
printed  in  the  maps,  r<i,500  feet  in  height. 
Its  real  height  is  15,000  feet.  This  we  Un\e 
from  Col.  Long  himself,  who  surveyed  it. 
The  head  of  this  peak,  with  those  of  its  giant 
neighbours,  rises  above  the  region  of  perpet- 
ual snow,  and  their  frozen  brows  defy  the 
melting  rti^s  of  the  warmest  sun.  Here 
Lieut.  Fremont  arrived  on  the  4th  of  July. 
On  the  14th  he  was  at  the  Arkansas  River, 
at  the  mouth  of  Fontaine  qui  bouit.  He 
crossed  the  mountains  at  the  South-West 
Pass,  and  descended  into  the  valley  of  the 
Mexican  Colorado.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  spots  on  earth.  Here,  at  an 
angle  formed  by  the  line  dividing  Mexico 
from  the  United  States,  and  the  head  waters 
of  the  Arkansas,  in  the  midst  of  the  Northern 
Andes,  are  the  fountain  springs  and  branches 
of  some  of  the  greatest  rivers  in  the  world. 
Not  far  from  each  other  are  the  head  waters 
of  the  Yellow  Stone,  which  flow  into  the  far- 
rolling  Missouri  ;  the  Arkansas,  which  joins 
the  mighty  Mississippi;  Lewis's  River,  flow- 
ing into  the  Columbia,  and  the  Colorado  of 
Mexico,  rolling  its  waters  into  the  South  Pa- 
cific! With  barren  plains  on  one  side,  vast 
ranges  of  mountains  on  the  other,  and  frozen 
summits  above,  the  traveller  here  contem- 
plates the  geographical  key  of  the  North 
American  Continent. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  Lieut.  Fremont 
reached  the  great  Salt  Lake  of  Northern 
Mexico,  and  spent  a  week  in  surveying  it. 
On  the  IStli  of  September  he  reached  Fort 
Hall,  and  on  the  26th  of  October,  Fort  Nez- 
Perces.  On  the  4lh  of  November  he  was  at 
the  Missionary  Station  of  Dalles,  on  the  Co- 
lumbia. This  was  the  Northern  termination 
of  his  journey  on  the  territory  of  the  United 


States.  On  the  26th  of  November  ho  com- 
menced the  bold  project  of  returning  amidst 
the  severities  of  winter.  There  was  then  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow,  and  the  thermometer  was 
two  deg.  below  zero.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
days  he  found  himself  between  the  river  Aux 
Chutes  and  the  Cascade  Mountains.  Here 
vast  parallel  ranges  of  mountains  confirmed 
to  run  southward,  and  he  continued  to  traverse 
their  western  base,  till  on  the  10th  of  December 
he  was  at  Hamatti  Lake.  This  was  probably 
about  the  43  deg.  of  North  latitude  and  42 
deg.  of  West  longitude  from  Washington. 
This  was  a  region  of  great  discovery  and  ex- 
traordinary interest.  His  animals  were,  how- 
ever, entirely  worn  down,  and  there  was  no 
prospect  of  getting  East.  He  then  deter- 
mined to  cross  the  Sierra  Merida,  or  great 
California  Mountains,  which  lay  between  him 
and  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  He  did  so  ; 
and  the  cold  month  of  Febuarv  was  consumed 
in  crossing  the  snows  of  these  loft}'  moun- 
tains. These  snows  were  from  five  to  twenty 
feet  deep !  Early  in  Jlarch  he  descended 
from  icy  regions  to  the  perpetual  spring  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Sacramento.  By  the  Mexicans 
he  was  received  and  treated  with  great  hos- 
pitality. At  the  end  of  March  he  proceeded 
up  the  valley  of  the  Joaquim  River,  recross- 
ing  the  Sierra  at  a  very  beautiful  pass  to  the 
South.  On  the  31st  of  April  last,  he  took  the 
Spanish  road  from  Pueblos  de  los  Angelos  to 
Santa  Fc.  Arriving  again  at  the  Colorado, 
he  proceeded  North  East,  passed  the  Euta 
Lake,  and  encamped  at  Brown's  Hole,  June 
•'5th,  1844.  Crossing  the  Colorado,  he  again 
passed  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  proceeded 
to  the  North  Fork  of  the  Nebraska.  On  the 
30th  of  June  he  was  on  the  Arkansas  ;  on  the 
2d  of  July  reached  Bent's  Fort,  and  on  the 
31st  July  returned  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kan- 
zas River. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  one  of  the  longest  and 
most  adventurous  explorations  of  our  time. 
That  part  of  the  Expedition  which  relates  to 
the  passage  of  the  Californian  Mountains — 
the  return  to  the  Colorado,  and  the  survey  of 
that  river  must  have  peculiar  inierest,  and 
will  be  new  to  the  public  mind.  The  govern- 
ment deserves  credit  for  the  z?al  with  which 
it  has  pursued  geographical  discovery. — 
Cincinnati  Chronicle. 

Novel  Feat. — A  Plymouth  correspondent 
furnishes  the  following  aquatic  novelty  : — A 
great  deal  of  curiosity  and  surprise  has  been 
manifested  during  the  past  week  by  those  who 
have  v/itnessed  the  manner  in  which  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  Caledonia  flag-ship,  now 
lying  in  Hamoaze,  comes  on  shore.  He  de- 
scends the  ship's  side  to  the  water's  edge, 
puts  on  a  .Mackintosh  dress,  and  inflates  it 
with  air  by  means  of  a  small  p.air  of  bellows. 
He  then  steps  into  the  water,  and  immersed 
nearly  up  to  the  breast,  with  two  small  pad- 
dles very  rapidly  works  himself  on  shore.  As 
soon  as  he  lands  ho  takes  off  his  dress,  and, 
throwing  it  across  his  arm,  it  being  very 
light,  attends  to  his  duty  or  his  pleasure,  as  it 
may  be.  On  Monday  last  he  landed  twice  at 
the  dock-yards  in  the  way  described  ;  and  he 
now  laughs  at  the  idea  of  taking  a  boat. 


[  During  the  lime  the  Caledonia  was  in  the 
Sound  he  left  the  ship  in  a  similar  manner, 
and,  unattended  by  a  boat,  landed  at  the  Ad- 
miral's Harp,  Stone-house,  a  distance  of  three 
miles.  He  carried  the  bellows  with  him  in 
case  of  too  rapid  an  exhaustion  of  air.  It 
has  been  told  me  that  during  the  trial  cruise 
of  the  ships  in  the  Channel  he  passed,  by  this 
extraordinary  means,  from  one  ship  to  the 
other.  I  cannot  vouch  for  this  fact  ;  but  the 
truth  of  the  rest  may  be  relied  on. — London 
Shipping  Gazette. 

Above  all,  remember  your  Creator.  Re- 
member yourselves  and  your  families,  when 
you  have  them,  in  the  youthful  time  and  fore- 
part  of  your  life  ;  for  good  methods  and  hab- 
its obtained  then,  will  make  you  easy  and 
happy  the  rest  of  your  days.  Every  estate 
has  its  snare;  youth  and  middle  age, pleasure 
and  ambition  ;  old  age,  avarice  :  remember 
I  tell  you,  that  man  is  a  slave  where  either 
prevails.  Beware  of  the  pernicious  lusts  of 
the  eye,  and  the  flesh,  and  the  pride  of  life, 
(1  John  ii.  15,  16,  17,)  which  are  not  of  the 
father,  but  of  the  world.  Get  higher  and 
nobler  objects  for  3-our  immortal  part,  O  my 
dear  children  !  and  be  not  lied  to  things  with- 
out you  ;  for  then  you  can  never  have  the 
true  and  free  enjoyment  of  yourselves  to  bet- 
ter things  ;  no  more  than  a  slave  in  Algiers 
has  of  his  house  or  family  in  London.  Be 
free,  live  at  home,  in  yourselves  I  mean, 
where  lie  greater  treasures  hid  than  in  the 
Indies.  The  pomp,  honour,  and  luxury  of 
the  world  are  the  cheats,  and  the  unthinking 
and  inconsiderate  are  taken  by  them.  But 
the  retired  man  is  upon  higher  ground,  he 
sees  and  is  av/are  of  the  trick,  contemns  the 
folly,  and  bemoans  the  deluded. — Penn. 

LINES. 
Taherr  from  the  Tmnh-slone  of  Miirgaret  Soil,  who  dird 
at  bnlktilh,  near  Edinburgh,  April  9,   173-1,  aged 
ids  years. 

Stop,  courteous  passenger!  till  thou  hast  read  ; 
The  living  tnay  gain  knowledge  (rum  t)ju  duud. 
Five  times  five  years  1  lived  a  virgin's  li'e; 
Ten  limes  five  years  I  was  a  virtuous  wife  ; 
Ten  times  five  years  I  wept  a  widow's  woes  ; 
Now,  tired  of  a  mortal  liti?,  I  here  repose. 
Eight  mighty  kings  of  Scotland,  and  one  queen, 
I  'uvixt  my  cradle  and  my  grave  have  seen: 
Four  times  five  years  the  Commonwealth  I  saw, 
1'en  times  the  sutiji^cts  rise  against  the  law  ; 
Twice  did  I  see  Old  Prel.icy  pulled  down, 
And  twice  t''e  cloak  was  hunibled  by  the  gown. 
I  saw  my  rountry  sold  for  English  ore, 
And  Stuart's  race  destroyed  to  rise  no  more  : 
Such  desolation  in  my  time  has  been, 
"  I  have  an  end  of  all  perfection  seen." 

Be  plain  in  Cloths,  Furniture,  and  Food, 
but  clean,  and  then  the  coarser  the  better; 
the  rest  is  folly  and  a  snare.  Therefore  next 
to  sin,  avoid  daintiness  and  choiceness  about 
your  persons  and  houses.  For  if  it  be  not  an 
evil  in  itself,  it  is  a  temptation  to  it  ;  and  may 
be  accounted  a  nest  for  sin  to  brood  in.-Penn. 


Prefer  elders  and  strangers  on  all  occasions; 
be  rather  last  than  first  in  conveniency  and 
respect ;  but  first  in  all  virtues. — Pcnn. 
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THE     FKIEJND. 


For  "The  Friend." 
EXTREMES. 

INTOLERA^JCE. FALSE    CHARITY. 

Man  is  prone  to  extremes.  The  thought 
embodied  in  these  words,  is  perhaps  familiar 
to  all, — and  yet  few  accept  it  as  a  warning 
watchword.  In  the  knowledge  of  this  truth 
wo  have  foreshadowed  to  us  a  temptation 
likely  to  beset  us  ;  and  yet  we  are  seldom  so 
instructed  by  general  axioms,  as  to  escape  the 
frailiies  we  lament  in  others.  Some,  having 
found  that  in  opposing  error  they  were  in  dan- 
ger of  becoming  intolerant  and  suspicious, 
have  adopted  a  false  charity,  and  have  shut 
their  eyes  from  beholding  those  evils  which 
demand  from  the  true-hearted  Christian  a  tes- 
timony to  the  Truth.  Others,  who  have  been 
slumbering  under  the  leaden  influence  of  that 
so-called  charity,  which  condemneth  nothing, 
have  at  last  been  roused  by  the  danger  of  the 
church,  beset  with  enemies  within  and  with- 
out, and  having  started  up  into  sudden  activi- 
ty, whilst  testifying  to  the  Truth  and  for  the 
Truth,  have  not  kept  lo  that  which  gives 
true  judgment,  but  have  become  unwisely 
jealous  of  others,  and  too  eager  in  seeking  for 
traces  of  defection. 

Important  as  it  is  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  church  that  harmony  and  peace  should 
prevail  within  her  borders,  it  is  of  far  greater 
moment  that  the  purity  of  her  doctrines  should 
be  preserved,  and  the  holiness  of  her  mem- 
bers maintained.  Controversy  should  be 
dreaded,  and,  where  it  is  possible,  avoided  ; — 
but  the  leprosy  oi  false  doctrine  is  far  more 
dangerous  to  her  existence,  and  to  the  spirit- 
ual growth  of  her  children,  than  the  fiercest 
conflict  which  can  shake  her,  whilst  she  is 
contending  in  her  Master's  strength  for  the 
right  and  the  true,  the  law  and  the  testimony. 
That  love  of  peace  which  would  reconcile  any 
ditferences  by  the  sacrifice  of  Truth,  is  spu- 
rious in  its  origin,  and  must  bo  evil  in  its  ef- 
fects. After  an  examination  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  teaching  ex- 
amples there  given, — after  an  investigation  of 
the  writings  of  our  early  Frieuds  and  the  spi- 
rit of  the  institutions  they  established,  this 
conviction  has  been  f  jrced  upon  us,  that  we  are 
in  unity  with  them  all  when  we  say,  that  if 
outward  harmony  cannot  bo  had  without  a 
compliance  with,  or  connivance  at,  evil,  it  is 
far  better  to  lot  it  go.  The  true  members  of 
the  church  militant  have  been,  from  earliest 
time-i,  contenders  against  error,  and  suflerers 
for  the  Truth.  They  have  been  obliged  to 
say  hard  things  against  errors  in  doctrine, — 
they  have  been  brought  into  conflict  with  evil 
men  and  seducers. 

When,  some  twenty  years  ago,  infidelity 
first  crept  stealthily  amongst  us,  and  then 
stalked  openly  withjii  our  borders,  all  whose 
eyes  wore  anointed  lo  behold  whither  it  would 
lead, — all  who  loved  the  cause  of  Truth, — 
who  looked  tor  mercy  and  salvation  to  the 
Lord  Jesus,  were  called  on,  in  some  way  or 
other,  to  testify  against  the  doctrines  then 
promulgated  amongst  them.  During  the  few 
years  of  storm  and  contention  which  preceded 
the  separation  of  1827,  the  opinion  of  nearly 
every  individual  as  regards  this  heresy,  was 


well  known.  The  judgment  of  Truth  in  the 
authority  of  it,  was  often  placed  upon  that 
spirit  which  was  leading  many  astray,  and 
those  who  were  in  error  could  not  patiently 
bear  the  judgment.  They  frequently  and  ear- 
nestly appealed  against  F'riends  judging  them, 
and  gave  many  eloquent  invitations  that  all 
should  dwell  in  love.  Denying  Him  who  is 
the  source  of  love, — endeavouring  to  draw 
away  their  brethren  from  Christ  Jesus,  a  union 
in  whom  is  the  only  source  of  true  unity  and 
fellowship, — speaking  against  and  preaching 
against  those  who  stood  for  the  Truth,  they 
yet  were  continually  treating  of  love  as  the 
only  thing  necessary  to  heal  all  disorder  in 
the  church.  Love  indeed  became  the  war- 
cry  of  the  party.  It  was  not  that  the  spirit  of 
love  dwelt  in  them,  but  as  they  were  labour- 
ing to  overthrow  the  taith  of  the  unwary,  they 
felt  the  need  of  a  mantle  of  indiscriminating 
charity,  broad  enough  to  cover  them  from 
censure.  The  spirit  they  invoked  to  save 
them  was  not  true  love  ;  for  thatcometh  from 
Him  who  is  Truth,  and  hath  a  testimony  to 
bear  against  that  which  is  out  of  the  Truth. 
True  love  now  leads,  as  it  did  of  old,  to  re- 
buke some  "  sharply  that  they  may  be  sound 
in  the  faith,"  and  it  prompts  all  who  are  the 
obedient  disciples  of  Christ,  to  "contend  ear- 
nestly for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints."  The  love  so  much  praised  by  the 
followers  of  Elias  Hicks  was  a  Delilah,  on 
whose  knees  they  desired  to  see  the  church 
fall  asleep,  that  it  might  be  shorn  of  the  locks 
of  its  strength.  Through  the  preserving  mer- 
cy of  our  Heavenly  Father,  the  faithful  watch- 
men on  the  walls  of  our  Zion  were  not  to  be 
lulled  to  sleep.  They  bore  a  noble  testimony 
to  the  world  for  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
and  amid  most  violent  denunciations  for  un- 
charitableness,  heaped  on  them  by  those  who 
contended  that  the  Truth  was  multiform,  and 
admitted  diversity  of  doctrines,  they  felt  the 
a|)proving  presence  of  their  Divine  Master, 
and  a  portion  of  true  love,  which  added  some 
sweetness  to  their  cups  of  sorrow.  Some  of 
these  worthies  have  been  since  called  from 
works  to  rewards,  who,  we  know,  in  the  clos- 
ing hours  of  their  lives,  were  permitted  to  feel 
the  assurance  that  their  labours  had  been  ac- 
cepted, the  judgment  they  had  placed  upon 
false  doctrine  had  been  approved,  and  that 
true  love  and  true  charily  had  nerved  them 
for  the  conflict,  and  had  sealed  the  condemna- 
tion which  had  issued  from  their  lips. 

There  was,  indeed,  during  those  days  of 
contention,  a  godly  jealousy  in  the  hearts  of 
many,  which  prompted  to  a  close  scrutiny  of 
everything  oflt^red  amongst  us.  Some  of  us 
no  doubt,  fell  into  a  habit  of  too  great  suspi 
cion,  and  too  much  ccnsoriousness  In  judg- 
ment. Wo  can  even  yet  remember  thoughts 
such  as  these  passing  through  the  mind,  when 
hearing  much  said  about  love  and  charity, — 
"  here  is  a  largo  cloak — what  unsoundness  is 
it  intended  to  cover?"  A  godly  jealousy, 
which  was  for  the  good  of  the  church,  gave 
place  in  many  of  us  to  uncharilahleness,  and 
lo  a  spirit  sadly  deficient  in  Christian  forbear- 
ance. We  became  too  apt  in  critically  scan- 
ning persons  and  their  opinions,  and  our  eager 
and   unrestrained  conversation   on   such   sub- 


jects, was  productive  of  leanness  to  our  own 
souls,  while  it  did  not  promote  the  good  of 
others.  Thus  we  sometimes  fell  into  the  op- 
posite extreme  of  that  specious  appearance  of 
charity,  which  accepteth  without  discrimina- 
tion.    We  verged  towards  intolerance. 

True  love,  if  enlightened,  must  testify 
against  unsoundness  in  doctrine  and  immoral- 
ity in  practice  ;  but  it  hath  no  ill-will  to  the 
person  who  is  in  error,  and  it  will  meekly 
bear  with  much  it  doth  not  approve.  It  doth 
never,  for  any  supposed  ofience,  set  itself  to 
cast  out  of  the  chuch  those  whom  it  acknow- 
ledgeth  to  be  sound  in  the  failh,  when  their 
outward  walking  is  and  hath  been  conforma- 
ble to  the  profession  we  are  called  to  make  in 
the  world.  Love  condemneth  error,  because 
it  is  for  the  good  of  the  church  that  its  doc- 
trines and  members  be  kept  pure.  Intole- 
rance condemneth,  because  the  opponent  think- 
eth  not  as  he  thinks,  even  though  there  hath 
been  no  violation  of  the  discipline  nor  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  church.  No  matter  how 
pure  he  may  be,  no  matter  how  correct  in  his 
general  deportment,  no  matter  if  he  be  a  sound 
gospel  minister,  yet,  if  intolerance  has  fairly 
taken  the  field  against  him,  it  will  not  be  sat- 
isfied without  witnessing  his  overthrow. 

Love  rebuketh,  when  necessary,  but  it  de- 
sireth  no  occasion  of  rebuke.  Intolerance 
seeketh  cause  of  condemnation  with  an  eye  of 
such  magnifying  power,  that  a  mote  of  unset- 
tled opinion  becomes  a  beam  of  error,  stout 
enough  to  support  a  whole  fabric  of  heresy. 
To  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  others  it 
pays  no  regard,  unless  that  judgment  coincides 
with  its  own. 

How  lovely  !  how  heavenly  !  doth  true  love 
appear  in  the  description  of  her  left  us  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  It  is  the  spirit  of  Christian- 
ity !  It  teacheth  men  to  forgive'their  ene- 
mies ;  to  do  good  to  those  who  hate  them  ;  to 
do  unto  others  as  they  desire  others  to  do  to 
them.  Now  the  Ilicksile  declaimers  endea- 
voured lo  deck  their  /«/se  charily  with  many 
of  the  very  ornaments  which  belong  of  right 
to  the  true.  To  the  understanding  of  many 
of  the  undiscerning,  the  being  they  described 
was  beautiful,  and  those  who  set  forth  her  at- 
tractions appeared  to  them  to  shine  in  her 
light.  Their  affections  were  drawn  to  their 
teachers,  who  having  taken  captive  the  heart, 
found  no  great  difliculty  in  misleading  the 
judgment.  They  had  no  will  to  examine 
closely  the  doctrine  delivered  by  those  they 
admired  and  loved,  and  thus  error  stole  unre- 
buked  into  their  minds,  under  the  protection 
of  the  alTections.  Had  their  assent  been  at 
once  demanded  to  the  doctrines  of  Hicks,  sta- 
ted in  broad  unvarnished  terms,  many  would 
have  earnestly  condemned  them,  who  after- 
wards, deceived  by  love,  swallowed  the  dis- 
guiscd  poison,  and  even  became  its  advocates. 
It  is  indeed  nmch  to  be  desired,  that  all  the 
children  of  our  Heavenly  Father  should  look 
to  the  Power,  and  not  put  their  trust  in  man. 
Nothing  is  so  likely  to  prove  a  hiiiderance  to 
them  on  their  journey  Zionward,  as  to  place 
their  confidence  in  any  mortal,  or  to  receive 
his  dictum  without  feeling  after  the  judgment 
of  Truth  upon  it. 

(To  becontinucdO 


For  "The  Friend." 
SAMUEL    CRISP. 

Immediately  following  the  notice  of  Evan 
Bevan  in  Gough's  History,  recently  inserted 
in  "  The  Friend,"  is  introduced  the  case  of 
Samuel  Crisp,  who  joined  the  Society  of 
Friends  under  circumstances  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  the  former.  Its  republication  at  the 
present  time,  I  have  thought,  might  contrib- 
ute to  the  edification  and  settlement  in  the 
truth  of  some  unstable  minds  amongst  us. — B. 

"  Similar  to  the  convincement  of  Evan 
Bevan,  was  that  of  Samuel  Crisp,  a  clergy- 
man of  the  church  of  England,  who  gives  the 
following  account,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend. 

'  My  dear  Friend, 

'  1  received  a  letter  from  thee,  the  week  be- 
fore last,  which  was  sent  by  thy  uncle  Bolton  : 
there  were  a  great  many  kind  expressions  in 
it,  and  thy  sister  Clopton's  likewise.  I  ac- 
knosvledge  myself  much  obliged  to  you  both, 
and  to  the  whole  family,  for  many  repeated 
kindnesses,  and  if  my  school  had  nut  engross- 
ed so  much  of  my  time,  I  would  have  taken 
opportunity  to  answer. my  dear  friend's  letter 
before  now,  and  upon  that  account  my  delay 
will  be  the  more  excusable.' 

'The  news  thou  hast  heard  of  my  late 
change  is  really  true,  I  cannot  conceal  it,  for 
it  is  what  I  glory  in  ;  neither  was  it  any 
prospect  of  temporal  advantage  that  induced 
me  to  it,  but  a  sincere  love  to  the  truth,  and 
pure  regard  to  my  own  soul  :  neither  can  I 
be  sufKciently  thankful  to  God,  that  he  hath 
let  me  live  to  this  glorious  day,  and  not  cut 
me  off  in  the  midst  of  my  sins  and  provoca- 
tions against  him  ;  he  is  long-suliering  to  us- 
ward,  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but 
that  all  should  come  to  repentance.  He  hath 
brought  me  off  from  the  forms  and  shadows 
of  religion,  and  let  me  see  in  a  more  illustri- 
ous manner  what  is  the  life  and  substance  of 
it,  as  he  found  me  in  some  degree  faithful  to 
that  measure  of  light  and  knowledge  he  had 
bestowed  on  me,  whilst  I  was  in  the  commu- 
nion of  the  church  of  England  ;  therefore  he 
was  pleased  of  late,  as  I  humbly  waited  upon 
him,  to  make  known  to  me  greater  and  deeper 
mysteries  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  I  can  truly 
say,  that  I  find  by  daily  experience,  as  I  kee|) 
low  and  retired  into  that  pure  gift  which  he 
hath  planted  within  me,  things  are  every  day 
more  and  more  cleared  up  to  me,  and  the 
truth  shines,  and  prevails  greatly  over  the 
kingdom  of  darkness  ;  and  if  I  should  now 
turn  my  back  uponsuch  manifestations  as  these, 
and  entangle  myself  again  with  the  yoke  of 
bondage,  surely  I  should  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit, 
so  that  he  might  justly  withdraw  his  kind 
operations,  and  never  return  more  to  assist 
and  comfort  me  ;  for  God  is  not  mocked ; 
religion  is  a  very  serious  and  weighty  thing  ; 
repentance  and  salvation  are  not  to  be  trifled 
with,  nor  is  turning  to  God,  to  be  put  off  till 
our  own  time,  leisure,  or  conveniency,  but  we 
must  love  and  cherish  the  least  appearance  of 
Christ,  not  slighting  or  despising  the  day  of 
small  things,  but  embrace  the  first  opportunity 
of  following  Christ  in  any  of  his  commands: 
When  he  speaks,  there  is  such  force  and  au- 
thority in  it,  that  we  cannot  stand  to  cavil, 
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dispute,  or  ask  questions  ;  for  unless  we  will 
be  so  obstinate  as  to  shut  our  eyes  against  llie 
sun,  wo  must  needs  confess  to  the  truth  of  his 
doctrine,  and  presently  strike  in  with  it  ;  and 
therefore  when  for  several  weeks  I  hud  lived 
more  privately  and  retiredly'in  London,  than 
was  usual,  fasting  twice  or  thrice  in  a  week, 
or  sometimes  more,  spending  my  time  in  read- 
ing the  Scriptures,  and  in  prayer  to  God,  this 
was  a  good  preparation  of  my  mind,  to  receive 
the  truth  which  he  was  then  about  to  make 
known  to  me.  I  lamented  the  errors  of  my 
past  life,  and  was  desirous  to  attain  a  more 
excellent  degree  of  holiness  than  I  had  dis- 
covered in  the  church  of  England.  In  this 
religious  retirement,  God  knew  the  breathings 
of  my  soul,  how  sincere  I  was,  and  resigned 
to  him  when  alone.  I  wanted  him  to  set  me 
free,  and  to  speak  peace  and  comfort  to  my 
soul,  which  was  grieved  and  wearied  with  the 
burden  of  my  sin;  for  though  I  had  strictly 
conformed  myself  to  the  orders  and  cerenjo- 
nies  of  the  church  of  England,  and  had  kept 
myself  from  running  into  any  great  or  scan- 
dalous enornnties,  the  fear  of  the  Almighty 
preserving  me,  yet  still  I  had  not  rest  and  sat- 
isfaction in  myself  which  I  desired,  and  great- 
ly longed  for  ;  I  found  when  I  had  exanuned 
my  state  and  condition  to  God-ward,  that 
things  were  not  right  with  me. 

'As  for  a  sober  and  plausible  conversation 
in  the  eye  of  the  world,  1  know  that  was  a 
very  easy  attainment;  a  good  natural  temper, 
willi  the  advantage  of  a  literal  education,  will 
quickly  furnish  a  man  with  abilities  for  that, 
so  that  he  shall  be  looked  upon  as  a  saint,  and 
very  spiritual,  when  perhaps  in  chains  of  dark- 
ness, in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  and  in  the  very 
bond  of  iniquity  :  if  this  sort  of  righteousness 
would  have  done,  perhaps  I  might  make  as 
fair  pretentions  that  way  as  some  others  ;  but 
alas,  I  quickly  saw  the  emptiness  and  unsatis- 
factoriness  of  those  things  :  this  is  a  cover- 
ing that  will  not  protect  or  hide  us  from  the 
wrath  of  the  Almighty  when  he  comes  to 
judgment  :  'tis  not  a  man's  natural  temper, 
nor  his  education  that  makes  him  a  good 
Christian  ;  this  is  not  the  righteousness  which 
the  gospel  calls  for,  nor  is  this  the  trnlh  in  the 
inward  parts  which  God  requires;  the  heart 
and  affections  must  be  cleansed  and  purified 
before  we  can  be  acceptable  to  God  ;  there- 
fore it  was  death  to  me  to  think  of  taking  up 
my  rest  in  a  formal  pretence  of  holiness, 
wherein  jet  I  saw  to  my  grief  abundance  of 
people  wrapt  themselves,  slept  securely  and 
quietly,  dreaming  of  the  felicity  of  paradise, 
as  if  heaven  were  now  their  own,  and  thev 
needed  not  trouble  themselves  anj' more  about 
religion  ;  I  could  not  entertain  so  dangerous 
an  opinion  as  this,  for  then  I  should  be  tempt- 
ed to  take  up  my  rest  by  the  way,  whilst  I 
was  travelling  towards  the  promised  land.  I 
think  I  made  a  little  progress  in  a  hnly  life, 
and  through  God's  assistance  I  weakened  some 
of  my  spiritual  enemies,  whilst  I  lived  in  the 
communion  of  the  national  church.  I  thank 
my  God,  I  can  truly  say,  whilst  I  used  thnse 
prayers,  I  did  it  with  zeal  and  sincerity,  in  his 
fear  and  dread,  but  still  I  ceased  not  my  earn- 
est supplication  to  him  in  private,  that  he 
would   show    me   something   more   excellent, 
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that  I  might  get  a  more  complete  victory 
over  all  my  lusts  and  passions,  and  might  per- 
fect righteousness  before  him  ;  for  I  I'ound  a 
great  many  sins  and  weaknesses  daily  attend- 
ing me  :  and  though  I  made  frequent  resolu- 
tions to  forsake  those  sins,  yet  still  the  tempt- 
ation was  too  strong  for  me,  so  that  often  I 
had  cause  to  conipluin  with  the  apostle  in  the 
bitterness  of  my  soul,  O  wretched  man  that 
I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  fro7ri  the  body  of 
this  death  /  Who  shall  set  me  free,  and  give 
strength  to  triumph  over  sin,  the  world,  and 
the  devil,  that  1  may  in  every  thing  please 
God,  and  there  may  not  be  the  least  thought, 
word  or  motion,  gesture  or  action,  but  what 
is  exactly  agreeable  to  his  most  holy  will,  as 
if  I  saw  him  standing  before  me,  and  as  if  I 
were  to  be  judged  by  him  for  the  thought  of 
my  heart  next  moment.  O,  divine  life  I  O, 
seraphic  soul !  O,  that  I  could  always  stand 
here  !  for  here  is  no  reflection,  no  sorrow,  no 
repentance.  But  at  God's  right  hand  there  is 
perfect  peace,  and  a  river  of  unspeakable  joy. 
O,  that  we  might  imitate  the  life  of  Jesus,  and 
be  thoroughly  fiirnished  unto  every  good 
word  and  work  !  This  was  the  frequent 
breathing  of  my  soul  to  God  when  I  was  in 
the  country,  but  more  especially  after  I  had 
left  my  new  preferment  of  a  chaplain,  and 
took  private  lodgings  in  London.  In  this  re- 
tirement I  hope  I  may  say,  without  boasting, 
that  I  was  very  devout  and  religious,  and  I 
found  great  comfort  and  refreshment  in  it 
from  the  Lord,  who  let  me  see  the  beauty  of 
holiness;  and  the  sweetness  that  arises  from 
an  humbled  mortified  life,  was  then  very  plea- 
sant to  my  taste,  and  I  rejoiced  in  it  more 
than  in  all  the  delights  and  pleasures  of  the 
world. 

'  And  now  it  pleased  God  to  show  me,  that 
if  I  would  indeed  live  strictly  and  holily  as 
becomes  the  gospel,  then  I  must  lea\e  the 
communion  of  the  church  of  England,  but 
knew  not  yet  which  way  to  determine  my- 
self, nor  to  what  body  of  men  I  should  join, 
who  were  more  orthodox,  and  more  regular 
in  their  lives.  As  for  the  Quakers,  socalled, 
I  was  so  great  a  stranger  to  them,  that  1  had 
never  read  any  of  their  books,  nor  do  I  re- 
member, that  ever  I  conversed  with  any  one 
man  of  that  communion  in  my  whole  life.  I 
think  there  was  one  in  Foxly  while  I  was  cu- 
rate there,  but  I  never  saw  the  man,  though  I 
went  several  times  to  his  house  on  purpose  to 
talk  with  him,  and  to  bring  him  oft'  t>om  his 
mad  and  wild  enthusiasm,  as  I  then  it;norantly 
thought  it  to  be:  as  for  that  way,  I  knew  it 
»vas  every  where  spoken  against;  lielhat  had 
a  mind  to  appear  more  witty  and  ingenious 
than  the  rest,  would  choose  this  for  the  sub- 
ject of  his  profane  jests  and  drollery  ;  with 
this  he  makes  sporl,  and  diverts  the  cimipanv  ; 
for  a  Quaker  is  hut  another  name  for  a  fool 
or  a  madman,  and  was  scarce  ever  mentioned 
but  with  scorn  and  contempt.  As  for  drol- 
lery, I  confess  I  was  never  any  great  friend 
to  it  ;  but  indeed  if  all  was  true  that  was  laid 
to  the  Quakers'  charge,  I  thought  that  they 
were  some  of  the  worst  people  that  ever  ap- 
peared in  the  world,  and  wondered  with  what 
face  they  could  call  themselves  Christians, 
since  I  was  told  they  denied  the  fundamental 
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articles  of  the  holy  faith,  to  which  I  ever  bore 
the  highest  veneration  and  esteem  ;  and  not- 
withstanding I  liad  always  lived  at  the  great- 
est distance  from  that  people,  and  was  very 
zealous  in  the  worship  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, and  upon  all  occasions  would  speak  very 
honourably  of  it,  moreover  was  content  to  suf- 
fer some  t'ew  inconveniences  upon  that  ac- 
count, (as  thou  very  well  knowest,)  yet  my 
father  still  looked  upon  me  as  inchning  to  the 
Quakers  ;  and  some  years  ago  signitied  to  a 
friend,  he  was  afraid  I  would  become  an  en- 
thusiast ;  and  whilst  I  was  at  Bungan  school, 
he  sent  me  two  books  to  read  that  were  writ- 
ten against  the  Quakers,  one  of  which  was 
John  Faldo's,  who  halh  been  sufficiently  ex- 
posed for  it  by  William  I'enn. 

'  Whilst  I  lived  in  London  in  that  private 
retired  manner  (I  was  just  now  speaking  of) 
walking  verj'  humble  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  having  opportunity  to  reflect  upon  my 
past  life,  as  I  had  occasion  to  be  one  day  at 
a  bookseller's  shop,  1  happened  to  cast  my 
eye  on  Barclay's  Works;  and  having  heard 
in  the  country  that  he  was  a  man  of  great 
account  among  the  Quakers,  I  had  a  mind  to 
see  what  their  principles  were,  and  what  de- 
fence they  could  make  for  themselves;  for 
sure,  thought  I,  these  people  are  not  so  silly 
and  ridiculous,  nor  mamtainers  of  such  horrid 
opinions,  as  the  author  of  the  Snake,  and 
some  others,  would  make  us  believe.  I  took 
Barclay  home  wilh  me,  and  I  read  him 
through  in  a  week's  time,  save  a  little  trea- 
tise at  the  end,  which  finding  to  be  very  phi- 
losophical, I  omitted  ;  but,  however,  1  soon 
read  enough  to  convince  me  of  my  own  blind- 
ness and  ignorance,  in  the  things  of  God  ; 
there  I  found  a  light  to  break  m  upon  my 
mind,  which  did  migiitily  refresh  and  comfort 
me  in  that  poor,  low,  and  humble  state  in 
which  I  then  was;  for  [  was  then,  and  indeed 
had  been  for  a  considerable  time  before,  very 
hungry  and  thirsty  after  righteousness,  and 
therefore  I  received  the  trulh  with  all  readi- 
ness of  mind  ;  'twas  like  balm  to  my  soul,  and 
as  showers  of  rain  (o  the  thirsty  earth,  which 
is  parched  with  heat  and  drought.  This  au- 
thor laid  things  down  so  plainly,  and  proved 
them  wilh  such  ingenuity  and  dexterity  of 
learning,  and  opened  the  Scriptures  so  clear- 
ly to  me,  that  without  standing  to  cavil,  dis- 
pute, raise  argument  or  objection,  or  consult- 
ing with  flesh  and  blood,  I  presently  resigned 
myself  to  God,  and  weeping  for  joy  that  I  had 
found  so  great  a  treasure,  I  often  thanked 
him  with  tears  in  my  eyes  for  so  kind  a  visi- 
tation of  his  love,  that  he  was  graciously 
pleased  to  look  toward  me  when  my  soul  cried 
atter  him  ;  so,  though  before  I  was  in  great 
doubt  and  trouble  of  mind,  not  knowing  which 
way  to  determine  myself,  yet  now  the  sun 
breaking  out  so  powerfully  upon  me,  the 
clouds  were  scattered.  I  was  now  fully  satis- 
fied in  mv  own  mind  which  way  I  ought  to 
go,  aiul  to  what  body  of  peo(ile  1  should  join 
myself. 

'  So  I  immedialelv  left  the  comniunion  of 
the  church  of  I'.nghuid,  and  went  to  (Jracious 
street  meeting,  .\fier  I  had  read  Barclay,  I 
read  some  other  books  of  that  kind,  among 
which    was  an   excellent   piece,   though   in  a 


small  volume,  called  No  Cross  No  Crown. 
Thus  I  continued  reading  and  frequenting 
meetings  for  several  weeks  together,  but  did 
not  let  any  one  soul  know  what  I  was  about. 
The  first  man  I  conversed  with  was  George 
Whitehead,  and  this  was  several  weeks  after 
I  began  to  read  Barclay,  and  frequent  their 
meetings.  By  him  I  was  introduced  into 
more  acquaintance,  and  still  the  farther  I 
went,  the  more  I  liked  their  plainness,  and 
the  decency  and  simplicity  of  their  conversa- 
tion. They  do  not  use  the  ceremonies  and 
salutations  of  the  church  of  England,  but 
shake  hands  freely,  and  converse  together  as 
brothers  and  sisters,  that  are  sprung  of  the 
same  royal  seed,  and  made  kings  and  priests 
unto  God.  O,  the  love,  the  sweetness  and 
tenderness  of  affection  I  have  seen  among  this 
people  !  By  tins,  says  Christ,  shall  all  men 
know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  you  hane 
love  one  to  another.  Put  on,  therefore,  says 
the  apostle,  [as  the  elect  of  God  holy  and 
beloved,)  bowels  of  mercy,  kindness,  humble- 
ness of  mind,  meekness,  long-suffering. 

'  Thus,  my  dear  friend,  1  have  given  thee 
an  account  of  my  proceeding  on  this  afliair. 
As  to  my  bodily  state,  if  thou  desirest  to  know 
what  it  is,  1  may  acquaint  thee  that  I  have 
my  health,  as  well  as  ever,  and  I  bless  God  I 
have  food  and  raiment  sufficient  for  me,  so 
that  I  want  no  outward  thing  ;  and  I  have 
the  necessities  and  conveniences  of  life  libe- 
rally :  let  us  not  burden  ourselves  wilh  taking 
care  for  the  vanities  and  superfluities  of  it ; 
let  us  possess  our  vessels  in  sanctif  cation  and 
honour  ;  and  as  we  bring  our  minds  into  per- 
fect subjection  to  the  whole  will  of  God,  so 
let  us  bring  our  body  to  the  most  simple  and 
natural  way  of  living,  being  content  wilh  the 
fewest  things,  never  studymg  to  gratify  our 
wanton  appetites,  nor  to  follow  the  customs 
and  humours  of  men,  but  how  we  may  so  con- 
tract our  earthly  cares  and  pleasures,  that  we 
mav  bring  most  glory  to  God,  most  health 
and  peace  to  our  own  souls,  and  do  most  ser- 
vice to  the  Truth;  and  if  this  be  our  aim,  cer- 
tainly a  very  small  portion  of  the  things  of 
this  world  will  suffice  us.  Seeing  we  are 
Christians,  we  should  therefore  earnestlj'  pur- 
sue those  things  which  bring  lis  nearest  to 
God,  and  which  are  most  perfective  of  human 
nature;  for  what  is  more  than  a  competency, 
seems  to  be  a  burden  to  a  generous  philoso- 
phical soul,  which  would  breathe  in  a  pure  ve- 
hicle, that  so  it  may  have  a  quick  sense  and 
relish  of  all  blessings,  both  of  the  superior 
and  inferior  worlds. 

'  Thou  knowest,  my  dear  friend,  that  reli- 
gion is  a  very  serious  thing,  and  repentance 
is  a  great  work,  and  one  precious  immortal 
soul  is  of  more  worth  than  ton  thousand  per- 
ishing worlds,  wilh  all  their  pomp  and  glory. 
Therefore  let  us  take  courage,  and  be  valiant 
for  the  Trulh  upon  the  earth,  let  us  not  con- 
tent ourselves  wilh  a  name  and  profession  of 
godliness  ;  let  us  come  to  the  life  and  power 
of  it ;  let  us  not  despond  of  getting  the  viclo- 
rj- ;  we  have  a  little  sirenglh  for  God  ;  let  us 
be  faithful  to  him,  and  ho  will  give  us  more 
strength,  so  that  we  shall  see  ihe  enemy  of 
our  peace  fall  before  us,  and  nothing  shall  be 
impossible  unto  us.      I   say,  my  friend,  let  us 


be  faithful  to  that  measure  of  light  and  know- 
ledge which  God  has  given  us,  to  be  profited 
and  edified  by  it  in  a  spiritual  life  ;  and  as  God 
sees  we  are  diligent  and  faithful  to  work  with 
the  strength  we  have,  he  will  more  and  more 
enlighten  us,  so  that  we  shall  see  to  the  end 
of  those  forms  and  shadows  of  religion  where- 
in we  have  formerly  lived;  but  if  ho  sees  we 
are  about  to  take  up  our  rest  in  those  shad- 
ows, that  we  grow  cold  and  inditlerent  in  the 
pursuit  of  holiness,  running  out  into  notions 
and  speculations,  and  have  more  mind  to  dis- 
pute, and  to  make  a  show  of  learning  and  sub- 
lility,  than  to  lead  a  holy  and  devout  life, 
then  'tis  just  with  God  to  leave  us  in  a  carnal 
and  polluted  state,  to  continue  yet  but  in  the 
outward  court,  where  we  may  please  ourselves 
with  beholding  the  beauty  and  ornaments  of 
a  worldly  sanctuary,  and  never  witness  the 
veil  being  taken  away,  and  that  we  are 
brought  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  into  the  holiest 
of  all,  where  alone  there  is  true  peace  with 
God,  and  rest  to  the  weary  soul.  I  could  say 
much  upon  this  head,  if  time  or  leisure 
would  give  leave. 

'  As  for  a  particular  answer  to  thy  letter, 
I  have  not  time  now  to  give  it  ;  and  for  the 
present  let  this  general  answer  sufiice  :  and  if 
thou  wilt  consider  things  in  their  pure  ab- 
stracted nature,  and  not  sutTer  ^the  prejudice 
of  education  to  sway  thee,  but  in  fear  and  hu- 
mility wilt  search  out  the  truth  for  thyself, 
thou  wilt  find  that  there  needs  no  other  answer 
to  thy  letter  than  what  I  have  already  given  ; 
for  by  wailing  upon  God,  and  diliuenlly  seek- 
ing him,  thou  wilt  find  an  answer  to  it  in  thy 
own  bosom,  and  this  will  be  much  more  full, 
clear  and  satisfactory  than  I,  or  any  other 
man  living,  can  pretend  to  give  thee,  or  any 
other  friend  who  halh  lovingly  wrote  to  me, 
for  whom  I  desire,  with  all  the  sincere  heart- 
ed in  the  church  of  England,  that  they  may 
come  to  witness  the  almighty  power  of  God, 
to  save  and  redeem  them  from  every  joke ; 
and  that  they  may  see  clearly  to  the  end  of 
those  things  which  are  abolished,  and  come  to 
the  enjoyment  of  spiritual  and  heavenly  things 
themselves,  is  the  daily  prayer  and  deep  tra- 
vail of  my  soul,  God  knoweth.  'Till  1  can  be 
more  particular,  if  thou  please  thou  mayest 
communicate  this  to  them,  and  let  them  know 
that  I  am  well,  and  thank  them  for  their  kind 
letters.  Let  us  remember  to  pray  for  one 
another  with  all  fervency,  that  we  may  stand 
perfect  in  the  whole  will  of  God,  amen,  saith 
my  soul.  I  am  thy  most  affectionate  friend 
and  servant  in  Jesus,  Samuel  Crisp.' 

This  epistle,  and  the  former  of  Evan  Bev- 
an,  are  introduced  by  William  Sewel  as  in- 
stances, among  many  others,  that  those  from 
other  societies,  who  have  joined  the  people 
called  Quakers,  have  been  induced  thereto, 
not  by  interested,  but  by  pure  consrienlious 
motives;  while  those  few  who  have  left  theni 
to  attach  themselves  to  the  established  church, 
or  other  professions,  have  been  cenerallv  ac- 
tuated by  pique,  self-interest,  libertinism  or 
aiiibiliiin,  to  indulge  themselves  in  a  latitude 
of  conduct,  which  the  rules  of  this  Society  do 
not  allow  of,  or  to  attain  those  honours  or 
profitable  employments,  which  are  restricted 
to  a  conformity  to  the  established  religion." 


THE    FKIEND. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
SINCERITV. 

The  following  article  was  put  into  our 
hands,  a  few  weeks  ago,  liy  our  beloved  friend 
Tlionias  Kite,  and  was  laid  aside  with  some 
other  papers.  Now  that  it  has  pleased  Di- 
vine Providence  to  take  suddenly  from  us  this 
faithful  minister,  we  feel,  that  in  publishing  it, 
we  may  say,  he,  "  being  dead,  yet  speaketh." 
In  his  character  there  was  sincerity.  Whe- 
ther the  article  is  original,  or  selected,  we 
know  not. 

Sincerity  of  character  is,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  whole  world,  a  cardinal  virtue,  and  the 
earnest  of  all  the  other  virtues;  and  were  we 
to  inquire,  not  of  this  nor  of  that  individual, 
but  of  mankind  in  general,  how  far  it  extends, 
— how  far  the  obligation  of  sincerity  is  bind- 
ing,— we  should  find  no  man  willing  to  affix 
any  limits  to  it. 

Sincerity  requires  truth,  not  in  words  only, 
but  in  actions  ;  not  simply  in  conversation, 
but  in  silence;  in  public  and  in  private;  in 
matters  of  a  negative,  as  well  as  of  a  positive 
kind.  Our  obligations  to  sincerity  do  not 
merely  require  that  we  should  say  nothing 
but  what  we  know  or  esteem  to  be  true,  but, 
in  all  important  cases,  that  we  should  give  an 
account  of  what  we  think.  It  requires  that 
we  should  disclose  to  others,  not  only  what 
we  think,  but,  in  general  terras,  what  we  arc. 
In  a  word,  those  reservations  alone  excepted, 
which  humility,  justice  and  charity  impose. 
No  man  is  perfectly  sincere  and  upright,  ex- 
cept as  his  whole  life  and  conduct  is  open  to 
the  inspection  of  his  fellow  men,  and  the  trans- 
parency of  his  character  leaves  no  room  for 
doubt,  as  to  the  general  current  of  his  thoughts 
and  his  principles  of  action. 

There  must  be  no  concealment,  no  secret 
reserve,  save  for  those  emotions  which  are  too 
delicate  for  utterance,  or  too  vague  and  inde- 
terminate to  be  clearly  expressed — and  also 
for  judgments  which,  having  reference  to  par- 
ticular individuals,  ought  ever  to  remain  con- 
cealed within  the  breast,  until  necessity,  or 
some  paramount  obligation  demand  their  re- 
luctant disclosure. 

T. 

For"  The  Friend." 
A  SUCCESSION. 

In  a  testimony  of  Knaresborough  Monthly 
Meeting,  Yorkshire,  concerning  David  Hall, 
it  is  said  : 

"  He  had  it  very  much  upon  his  mind  the 
latter  part  of  his  time,  to  advise  Friends  not 
to  be  too  much  discouraged,  though  they 
might  see  the  places  of  such  as  the  Lord  had 
raised  up  and  truly  qualified  for  the  work  of 
the  ministry  left  empty,  and  but  little  appear- 
ance in  many  places  of  a  succession  ;  for,  said 
he,  the  eternal  Root  remains  the  same,  thoui^h 
the  branches  be  taken  away." 

He  died  the  16th  of  Ninth  month,  17,56. 
Have  we  not  had  abundant  evidence  since 
that  day,  that  the  eternal  Root  has  produced 
many  fruit-bearing  branches,  whose  fruit  and 
faithfulness  have  been  to  the  praise  of  the 
good   HusbandmaQ?     Let  none  doubt  then, 


nor  distrust  the  Power;  only  let  obedience 
keep  pace  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Divine 
will,  and  the  church  will  have  counsellors  and 
judges  raised  up  as  in  the  beginning,  who 
shall  prefer  Jerusalem's  welfare  to  their  chief- 
est  earthly  joy.  There  are  now  many  such 
continued  to  ns,  who  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  ; 
and  as  our  beloved  friend  William  Forster 
declared,  in  the  last  testimony  he  delivered  in 
this  city,  so  we  now  believe,  though  under 
deep  discouragements,  "  the  Truth  as  profess- 
ed by  this  Keligious  Society  will  never  be 
permitted  to  fall  in  these  streets,  nor  its  testi- 
monies be  trampled  under  feet." 

Captive  Balloons. — Colonel  Sabine  has 
been  appointed  by  the  British  Association  to 
conduct  these  interesting  experiments  at  Wool- 
wich. A  balloon  is  to  be  kept  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  3,000  feet,  and  by  means  of  the  elec- 
tric telegraph,  daily,  or,  if  required,  momen- 
tary comparisons  can  be  made  of  the  baro- 
metric height,  the  temperature,  hygrometric 
state  of  currents  of  the  atmosphere  in  those 
elevated  regions  and  our  own.  The  balloon, 
by  a  beautifully  contrived  arrangement,  can 
be  elevated  or  depressed  at  pleasure.  Wheat- 
stone  has  prepared  a  self-indicating  thermom- 
eter, barometer,  &c.,  and  although  those  of 
the  Association  who  always  prophesy  fail- 
ures, express  their  fears  that  the  complicated 
machinery  can  never  work,  and  that  it  will 
be  deranged  by  oxydation,  we  are  in  hopes 
that  we  shall,  by  these  balloons,  obtain  some 
knowledge  of  the  atmosphere,  of  which  we  at 
present  know  so  little. — Polytechnic  Review. 

Extraordinary  Event. — A  most  extraordi- 
nary circumstance  has  just  occurred  at  the 
Hawick  toll-bar,  which  is  kept  by  two  old 
women.  It  appears  that  they  had  a  sum  of 
money  in  the_  house,  and  from  some  cause  or 
other,  were  extremely  alarmed  lest  they 
should  be  robbed  of  it.  Their  fears  prevailed 
to  such  an  extent,  that  when  a  carrier  whom 
they  knew  was  passing  by,  they  urgently  re- 
quested him  to  remain  with  them  all  liight, 
which,  however,  his  duties  would  not  permit 
him  to  do  ;  but  in  consideration  of  the  alarm 
of  the  women,  he  consented  to  leave  with  them 
a  large  mastilfdog.  When  the  carrier  start- 
ed the  dog  became  violent  and  would  not 
stop,  upon  which  (jne  of  the  women  ran  after 
the  man,  who  returned  and  left  his  coat  for 
the  dog  to  watch,  after  which  the  animal  re- 
mained quietly  at  the  toll-bonse.  In  the 
night  the  women  were  disturbed  by  the  unea- 
siness of  the  dog,  and  heard  a  noise,  apparent- 
ly like  an  attempt  to  force  an  entrance  into 
the  premises,  upon  which  they  escaped  by  the 
bnck-door,  and  ran  to  a  neighbouring  house, 
which  happened  to  be  a  blacksmith's  shop. 
They  knocked  at  the  door,  and  were  answer- 
ed from  within  by  the  smith's  wife.  She  said 
her  husband  was  absent,  but  that  she  was 
willing  to  accompany  the  terrified  women  to 
their  home.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  on 
their  reaching  the  house,  they  heard  a  savage 
but  half-stifled  growling  from  the  dog.  On 
entering  the  house  they  saw  the  body  of  a  man 
hanging  half  in  and  half  out  their  little  win- 
dow, whom  the  dog  had  seized  by  the  throat. 


and  was  still  worrying.  On  examination,  the 
njan  proved  to  be  their  neighbour,  the  black- 
smith, dreadfiilly  torn  about  the  throat,  and 
quite  dead. —  Carlisle  (Eng.)  Patriot. 


Statistics  of  the  Schvylkill  Coal  Region. 
— The  Miners'  Journal  furnishes  some  inter- 
esting facts  in  connection  with  the  coal  ope- 
rations in  that  county.  It  says,  few  persons 
out  of  that  region  aie  acquainted  with  the  ne- 
cessity which  exists  in  njany  instances,  for 
mining  below  the  water  level,  and  the  conse- 
quently enormous  outlays  for  steam  en<Miies 
and  machinery,  and  the  heavy  expenses  con- 
stantly occurring  for  raising  the  coal  and 
draining  the  mines.  There  are  already  22 
collieries  below  the  water  level,  and  41  en- 
gines employed  in  pumping,  raising,  and 
breaking  coal,  with  an  aggregate  horse  power 
of  1278.  A  horse  power  is  calculated  as 
equivalent  to  the  strength  of  eight  able-bodied 
men — a  man  ordinarily  labours  but  10  hours 
in  the  21  ;  but  the  engines  can,  and  some  of 
them  do,  run  day  and  night  ;  consequently 
they  can  perform,  for  each  horse  power,  an 
amount  of  work  equal  to  the  labour  of  16  men, 
and  an  aggregate  of  work  equal  to  the  labour 
of  20,448  men  every  24  hours.  The  cost  of 
these  engines,  pumps,  and  the  necessary  ma- 
chinery, will  not  fall  much  short  of  $25IJ, 000, 
and  the  consumption  of  coal  will  amount  to 
40,000  tons  per  annum.  The  whole  con- 
sumption of  coal  in  this  region,  during  the 
last  year,  is  estimated  at  100,000  tons. 

Remedy  for  the  Bots. — Having  seen  many 
horses  die  with  bots,  and  many  remedies  giv- 
en without  effect,  1  was  induced  by  a  mer- 
chant in  Cambridge  to  try  the  following,  for 
a  horse  of  my  own,  after  I  had  tried  mo.st  of 
the  common  remedies  in  use  without  effect, 
and  had  given  him  up  for  lost  : — Half|iint  vi- 
negar, half-pint  soft  soap,  half-pint  gin,  and 
half-pint  molasses,  well  shaken  together,  and 
poured  down  while  foaming.  To  my  great 
surprise,  the  horse  was  in  five  minutes  wholly 
free  from  pain,  and  ate  freely — the  next  morn- 
ing I  was  upon  my  journey.  I  have  since 
recommended  and  given  the  same  in  perhaps 
fifty  cases,  with  the  same  good  effect  ;  not  in 
one  instance  has  it  failed  to  effisct  a  perfect 
cure. — Alb.  Cult. 

Sulphuric  Acid  as  a  Manure. — It  is  stated 
in  the  French  journals,  that  a  quart  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  as  it  is  more 
commonly  called,  diluted  in  two  hundred  and 
fifty  gallons  of  water,  and  sprinkled  over  an 
acre  of  meadow,  will  have  as  beneficial  an  ef- 
fect in  promoting  the  growth  of  the  grass,  as 
a  dressing  of  three  hundred  pounds  of  plaster. 
It  is  furtlier  stated  that  it  nay  be  applied  ei- 
ther  in  a  dry  or  a  wet  season,  the  slate  of  the 
weather  not  affecting  the  operation. 

Iowa. — The  population  of  Iowa,  according 
to  the  census  of  1840,  was  43,112,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  last  May,  81,920  ; 
showing  an  increase  in  three  years  of  38,808. 
— Late  paper. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
LINES  SDGGESTED  BY  THE  DEATH  OF 

THOMAS    KITE. 

A  voice  halh  gone  from  Zion's  hill, 

A  watchman  from  her  wall ; 
Oh  !  who  the  vacant  place  shall  fill, 

And  to  the  people  call  ? 

On  every  side,  in  ambush  deep. 

Lies  hid  the  secret  loe  ; 
Oh!   vvhosliall  wake  while  othera  sleep, — 

Who  shall  the  trumpet  blow? 

The  faithful  few,  who  stood  with  thee^ 

Upon  the  ramparts  high. 
Hath  midst  them  many  a  feeble  knee. 

And  many  a  lading  qye. 

Thou,  of  the  strongest  of  the  band, 

Hast  first  been  called  away  I 
Oh  !  well  may  Zion  weeping  stand, 

In  sorrow  and  dismay. 

Well  may  she  weep  her  righteous  dead. 

While  'leagured  foes  are  near  ; 
Well  may  she  weep  for  blessings  fled, 

Too  lightly  prized  while  here. 

Well  may  she  weep  ;  her  erring  sons. 

No  more  shall  heed'lhy  voice  ; 
No  more  her  meek  and  lowly  ones, 

Shall  listen  and  rejoice. 

Well  may  her  daughters  sit  in  dust. 

And  put  their  sackcloth  on  ; 
When  God  in  judgment  calls  the  just. 

Well  may  the  people  mourn. 

A.  A.  E. 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

Will  the  following  lines  be  deemed  suitable  for  inser- 
tion in  your  valuable  paper  ? 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  MINISTER. 

His  master  taken  from  his  head, 

Elisha  saw  him  go  ; 
And  in  desponding  accents  said, 

"  Ah  '.  what  must  Israel  do  V 

But  he  forgot  the  Lord,  who  lifts 

The  beggar  to  his  throne  ; 
Nor  knew  that  all  Elijah's  gifts 

Would  soon  be  made  his  own. 

What,  when  a  Paul  has  run  his  course, 

Or  when  Apollos  dies. 
Is  Israel  left  without  resource  ? 

And  have  we  no  supplies  ? 

Yes  ;  while  the  dear  Redeemer  lives. 

We  have  a  boundless  store  ; 
And  shall  be  fed  with  what  he  gives. 
Who  lives  for  evennure. 

Cow  PER. 
Second  month  'Ith,  1845. 


Do  not  that  wliich  you  blame  in  another. 
Do  not  that  to  another  which  von  would  not 
another  should  do  to  you.  But,  above  all,  do 
not  that  in  God's  siifhl,  you  would  not  man 
should  see  you  do. — Ftiin. 


TUB    rRIBND. 


SECOND  MONTH,  15,  1845. 


We  have  received  the  first  number  of  a  new 
Quarterly,  cnlilled  "  .lournal  of  Prison  Disci- 
pline and  Philanthropy,"  published  under  the 


direction  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the 
Alleviation  of  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons, 
instituted  1767  ; — issued  from  the  office  of 
Josiah  Tateni,  No.  ut>  North  Fourth  street. 

Tliis  is  the  work  respecting  which  we  put 
forth  a  prospective  notice  some  weeks  ago, 
and  this  initiatory  number  consists  of  about  one 
hundred  octavo  pages  of  closely  printed  mat- 
ter, neatly  and  respectably  got  up  in  maga- 
zine form,  having  for  frontispiece  a  beautiful- 
ly engraved  representation  of  the  new  prison, 
Dauphin  county,  Peiinsylvtmia,  erected  on 
Haviland's  plan.  The  first  article  is  a  brief, 
but  highly  interesting  history  of  the  penal  le- 
gislation of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  following 
pages  are  filled  up  with  nine  other  articles, 
embracing  a  considerable  variety  of  topics,  all 
tending  to  promote  and  illustrate  the  objects 
of  the  publication  as  set  forth  in  the  title- 
page,  and  are  of  a  character  to  engage  and 
reward  the  attention  of  public-spirited  and 
philanthropic  minds,  not  only  in  this  state  and 
this  country,  but  in  other  countries.  'JMie 
motives  of  the  benevolent  association  in  at- 
tecnpting  the  establishment  of  this  Journal 
are  highly  praiseworthy,  and  we  should  hope 
that  it  will  be  sustained  by  an  extent  of  pa- 
tronage, in  some  degree  coinmensurale  with 
its  importance,  as  a  means  of  improving  or 
meliorating  the  condition  of  frail  human- 
ity. 

The  Pittsburg  Gazette  contains  the  follow- 
ing in  relation  to  the  young  woman  of  the 
name  of  Webster,  under  sentence  of  impri- 
sonment for  the  exercise  of  her  benevolent 
feelings  towards  the  poor  slaves: 

"  We  have  seen  a  private  letter  from  a  gen- 
tleman of  high  standing  in  Lexington,  who 
stales  that  it  is  impossible  for  Gov.  Owsley  to 
pardon  her  under  the  present  excited  state  of 
the  public  mind  ;  that  petitions  against  par- 
don have  been  poured  in  upon  him ;  that  her 
case  has  been  made  as  tolerable  as  possible  ; 
that  her  hair  has  not  been  cut  oil';  that  she 
has  a  room  to  herself,  and  has  little  or  no  la- 
bour, at  her  own  option  ;  and  that  she  will  be 
pardoned  as  soon  as  the  excited  state  of  the 
public  mind  will  permit." 

AriMlENFICES    WANTED. 

A  Friend  in  Chester  county,  a  Tanner, 
wishes  an  apprentice  to  learn  that  trade. 

Another,  in  the  same  county,  a  Potter, 
wants  a  lad  as  an  apprentice  to  that  business. 

A  Friend  in  Philadelphia,  a  Bricklayer,  an 
apprentice  to  that  trade. 

And  another,  a  Druggist,  one  from  10  to 
17  years  of  age,  who  has  some  knowledge  of 
Latin,  as  an  apprentice  to  that  business. 

SITUATIONS     WANTED. 

A  lad  aged  14  years,  wishes  a  situation  as 
ati  apprentice  to  a  Tailor. 

Three,  as  apprentices  to  the  Dry  Good  or 
Commission  business. 

Three,  from  IG  to  17  years  of  age,  as  ap- 
prentices to  a  Carpenter. 

And  one  wishes  a  situation  with  a  Farmer. 

Apply  at  Friends'  Bookstore,  No.  84  Mul- 
berry street. 


A    TEACHER    WANTED. 

The  Trustees  of  Friends'  School  at  Cross- 
wicks  wish  to  engage  a  competent  Female 
teacher  to  take  charge  of  the  school  for  six 
months,  commencing  in  the  Fourth  month 
next.  To  a  well-qualified  Friend,  a  liberal 
compensation  will  be  secured. 

Early  application  may  be  made  to  Robert 
Parry  Recklesstown,  N.  J.,  or  Samuel  Allin- 
son,  Jr.,  Yardville  Post-office,  Mercer  county, 
N.  J. 

Second  month,  1845. 

Married,  on  the  21st  of  Eleventh  month  last,  in 
Friinds'  meeting-house,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  William 
Harrison  Malo.\e  to  Jane  G.  Kinsey,  both  of  that 
place. 

,  on  (he  6th  instant,  at  Friends'  meeting- 
house, Springfield,  Delaware  county.  Pa.,  Abram  P. 
Morgan  of  Aston,  Delaware  county,  to  Jane  Fell,  of 
the  former  place. 

,  at   Friends'  meeting-house,   Nortli  Sixth 

street,  on  Third. day,  the  Uth  instant,  Daniel  J.  .MoR- 
RELL,  of  New  York,  to  Susanna  L.,  daughter  of  Powell 
Stackhouse,  of  this  city. 


Departed  this  life,  on  the  26th  of  First  month,  1845, 
Pheue  Willis,  wife  of  Thomas  Willis  of  Jericlio,  Long 
Island,  an  esteemed  member  and  elder  of  Westbury 
and  Jericho  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  77th  year  of  her 
age.  In  the  removal  of  this  dear  Friend,  her  relatives 
and  friends  most  sensibly  feel  their  bereavement,  whilst 
they  are  sustained  in  the  consoling  belief,  that  their  loss 
is  her  exceeding  gain.  Being  favoured  in  her  youth  to 
embrace  the  impressions  of  Divine  grace,  her  mind  be- 
came imbued  with  the  love  of  virtue,  and  brought  under 
an  engagement  to  seek  an  inheritance  in  the  blessed 
Truth;  and  possessing  a  capacity  for  usefulness,  she 
was  early  brought  into  the  services  of  Society,  which 
she  performed  to  the  satisfaction  of  her  friends.  Slie 
was  introduced  into  Friends'  Boarding  School  at  Nine 
Partners,  as  principal  teacher  in  the  female  department, 
near  the  opening  of  that  institution  ;  in  the  discharge  of 
which  duly  she  evinced  that  mildness  and  sweetness  of 
temper,  joined  with  a  steady  and  firm  perseverance, 
which  preserved  her  aulhority  inviolate,  and  gained  her 
at  once  the  esteem  of  her  friends  and  the  atfeclion  of 
her  pupils,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  lasting  friend- 
ship between  them.  Alter  having  spent  a  number  of 
years  in  that  capacity,  she  retired  from  the  institution 
with  a  peaceful  mind,  in  tiie  remembrance  of  having 
endeavoured  faithfully  to  discharge  the  trust  reposed  in 
her.  These  amiable  traits  of  character,  continuing  to 
be  sanctified  by  Divine  grace,  she  was  thereby  qualified 
to  fill  with  propriety  and  usefulness  the  varied  depart- 
ments, which,  in  after  life,  fell  to  her  loL  She  was  an 
affectionate  wife,  and  as  a  mother  and  caretaker  of 
children,  watchful,  gentle,  and  firm;  kind  and  hospita- 
ble to  the  poor;  as  a  friend,  constant  and  true;  as  an 
elder,  discerning  and  discreet,  her  admonitions  being 
eomniunieuted  with  genllt-ness  and  candour.  Being 
firmly  established  in  the  faith  and  doctrines  of  our  Re- 
ligious Society,  she  laboured  to  maintain  them  through 
some  trying  conflicts.  She  often  experienced  much  bo- 
dily iidirniitv,  and,  with  some  other  atHieting  circum- 
slancis  which  fell  to  her  lol,  she  was  closely  proved  ; 
but,  llirough  all,  she  was  enabled  to  manifest  Clirislian 
Ibriitiidc  and  resignation  under  the  dispensations  of  nn- 
erring  Wisdom.  In  her  last  illness  she  was  deprived 
ofthe  iKjwer  of  much  utterance,  yet  ihe  composure  and 
tranquillity  of  her  mind  was  instructive  and  consoling. 
Wc  bilicvc  it  may  be  truly  said  of  her,  that  having 
passed  Ihrough  many  tribulations,  she  halh  kept  the 
faith — finished  her  course,  and,  wc  humbly  trust,  hath 
laid  down  her  head  in  peace,  prepared  to  enjoy  the 
"  crown  of  righteousness  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous 
Judge,  shall  give  unto  all  them  that  lovo  his  appear- 
ing." 
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For  "The  Friend." 
EDUCATION. 

The  seventh  annual  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  in 
which  he  gave  an  account  of  schools  visited 
by  him  in  Europe,  has  excited  a  great  deal  of 
attention :  and  praise  and  blame,  by  turns, 
have  been  profusely  showered  upon  the  au- 
thor. The  largest  and  most  formidable  mea- 
sure of  the  latter  has  been  dealt  to  him  by  a 
company  of  his  own  coadjutors,  to  wit,  "thir- 
ty-one" teachers  of  grammar  schools  in  Bos- 
ton, (about  the  seventh  part  of  the  whole 
number  of  teachers  there,)  who  have  publish- 
ed a  series  of  very  severe  "  Remarks"  upon 
the  report,  in  which  they  make  some  serious 
charges  against  the  writer,  and  object  in 
strong  terms  to  his  theories,  and  the  alleged 
facts  by  which  he  attempted  to  support  them. 
As  other  readers  of  the  report  elsewhere  ap- 
pear to  have  similarly  misconceived,  (witness 
■  a  few  strictures  which  appeared  in  "  The 
Friend"  after  the  insertion  of  some  extracts 
from  the  report  in  its  columns,)  it  may  be 
well,  as  the  author  has  issued  a  very  able 
vindication,  to  hear  a  portion  of  what  he  has 
to  say  for  himself.  The  pamphlet  containing 
his  "  Reply  to  the  Remarks,"  is  a  pretty 
thick  one  of  176  pages  ;  of  course  but  a  small 
part  of  it  will  be  used  on  this  occasion,  and 
the  completeness  of  his  defence  on  some  points 
will  not  be  made  manifest. 

He  occupies  some  lime  in  refuting  the  as- 
sertion of  his  opponents,  that  the  schools  of 
the  comtnonvvealth  have  not  been  improved  \ 
during  the  period  of  his  labours,  but  were  in 
as  good  condition  in  1837,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  his  secretaryship,  as  now. 
M'hich,  being  a  question  of  no  special  interest 
to  us,  may  be  passed  over,  merely  noticing 
the  striking  fact  that,  within  that  period, 
nearly  one  million  of  dollars  have  been  ex- 
pended by  the  state  in  the  improvement  of 
school-houses  alone. 

"  One  allegation  is,  that  I  gave  an  exagge- 
rated description  of  the  life  and  energy  dis- 
played in  the  Scotch  schools. 

"  Now  having  visited  the  Scotch  schools, 
not  alone,  but  in  company  with  another,  and 
both  of  us,  should  occasion    require,    being 


ready  to  testify  as  to  the  fidelity  of  the  like- 
ness to  the  original,  so  far  as  its  rapidly- 
changing  features  could  be  caught,  I  might 
leave  the  matter  here,  to  rest  on  that  veraci- 
ty and  honour  which  never  have  known,  and 
I  pray  never  may  know,  a  stain  ;  and  which, 
as  I  trust,  after  the  proofs  I  am  about  to  of- 
fer, the  thirty-one,  neither  singly  nor  con- 
jointly, will  ever  bo  able  to  affix. 

"  'I'o  several  of  the  schools  which  I  des- 
cribed, I  was  introduced  by  Duncan  M'Laren 
of  Edinburgh.  Whoever  knows  anything  of 
the  history  of  Edinburgh  for  the  last  twelve 
or  fifteen  years, — of  its  financial  embarrass- 
ments, and  how  honourably  it  met  them  ;  of 
its  noble  charities,  and  how  widely  their  bles- 
sings have  deen  ditlused  ;  of  its  schools,  and 
how  much  their  number  and  prosperity  have 
been  extended  ; — whoever  knows  all  or  any 
of  these  things,  knows  Duncan  M'Laren.  I 
may  add  that  he  is  a  highly  religious  man  of 
the  evangelical  faith. 

"I  left  him  in  June,  184-3,  and  never  ex- 
pected to  see  or  hear  from  him  again.  Some- 
time in  June  or  July  last,  I  sent  him  a  copy 
of  my  seventh  report,  without  note  or  letter  ; 
and  shortly  after  its  reception,  he  wrote  to 
me  as  follows  : 

"'Edno.,  IGth  Aug.lS41. 
II I  *  *  »  accept  my  best  thanks  for  your 
very  interesting  and  valuable  report.  *  * 
Your  graphic  sketch  of  the  Scotch  schools  ap- 
pears to  be  drawn  to  the  life.  It  reminded 
me  forcibly  of  some  of  the  scenes  we  saw  to- 
gether, when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  accompa- 
nying you  through  some  of  the  Edinburgh 
schools.  *  *  In  saying  that  I  think  your 
likeness  is  correct,  of  course  I  understand  you 
to  mean,  not  that  all  the  Scotch  schools  are 
taught  in  the  able  inanner  you  describe,  but 
that  those  schools  which  you  went  to  visit,  in 
the  large  towns,  and  to  which  the  most  able 
teachers  are  drawn,  by  the  superior  advantag- 
es attending  them, — from  all  parts  of  Scotland, 
— are  taught  in  that  able  and  energetic  man- 
ner. If  you  had  gone  to  visit  the  schools  in 
countr)'  places,  wliere,  in  many  instances,  ex- 
tremely ill-qualified  persons  teach,  you  would, 
no  doubt,  have  drawn  another  sketch  equally 
faithful  to  the  life,  but  it  would  have  been 
very  different.  But  your  time,  of  course,  did 
not  admit  of  visiting  small  country  districts; 
and  your  object  must  have  been  to  see  what 
was  best  woith  seeing  in  a  limited  period.  In 
this  object  I  think  you  have  succeeded  beyond 
what  any  one  could  have  anticipated. 

I  am,  &c.' 

"  In  July  last  I  received  a  letter  from 
George  Combe,  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  obvious 
that  he  never  intended  it  for  any  eyes  but 
mine,  or  those  of  my  friends.     My  reluctance 


to  quoting  from  it,  however,  is  on  my  own  ac- 
count, and  not  on  his  ;  but  when  a  man's  cha- 
racter is  assailed,  his  modesty  about  compli- 
ments must  yield  to  his  reputation  for  trust- 
worthiness. Before  George  Combe  had  vis- 
ited this  country,  he  had  spent  between  one 
and  two  years  in  Germany.  In  1842  he  vis- 
ited Germany  again,  and  delivered  a  course 
of  lectures  in'the  German  language,  to  as  in- 
telligent an  audience  as  Germany  could  fur- 
nish!" He,  therefore,  is  qualified  to  judge, 
not  only  of  Scotch,  and  English,  and  German 
schools,  but  whether  such  a  report  as  mine  is 
worse  than  valueless,  by  its  departure  from 
truth.     He  says  : 

"  '  I  know  not  where  to  begin  in  writing. 
But  your  report  decides  the  question.  I  often 
wondered  wliat  you  would  write,  and  in  ti-hat 
form  ;  and  you  have  answered  my  fullest  ex- 
pectation in  both  particulars.  You  turn  all 
you  saw  to  practical  account,  and  you  write 
in  the  full  cosmopolitan  spirit.  You  love 
what  is  good,  and  by  elective  affinity  are  at- 
tracted towards  it,  and  draw  it  towards  you, 
be  it  French,  English,  German,  or  American. 
I  wish  that  our  government  would  send  forth 
missionaries  like  you  to  gather  wisdom  from 
every  clime,  and  proclaim  it  to  the  British 
people.'  '  Your  description  of  the  '  agoiiisiir' 
as  it  has  been  called,  of  the  Scotch  schools, 
is  quite  correct  ;  but  I  regret  that  you  did  not 
see  some  of  our  ordinary  pari^ih  schools.'  '  In 
them  the  sleepy  god  reigns  with  undisturbed 
sway.'  " 

The  Secretary  also  cites  "  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Wood," — "  our  minister  at  London,  Mr.  Ever- 
ett," and  William  C.  Woodbridgo  (who  is 
called  by  the  thiity-one,  one  of  the  "distin- 
guished educators")  for  confirmation  of  his 
accuracy.  "  But  this  is  not  all.  In  May 
last,  the  London  Athenaeum,  a  periodical, 
which,  lately,  abounds  in  severe  strictures  on 
America,  contained  a  highly  complimentaiy 
notice  of  my  report.  The  reviewer  professes 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  Scotch  schools  ; — 
his  language  is,  '  we  too  have  seen  our  Scotch 
schools;' — he  quotes  the  main  passage  from 
my  report,  descriptive  of  the  'antagonistic 
wrestlings'  of  their  pupils,  including  the  ex- 
tract which  the  thirty-one  have  made,  and 
proceeds  to  comment  upon  my  description 
and  statements,  an  fact  a,  w  ithout  lisping  a  sus- 
picion of  their  fidelity  to  truth.  On  tho7lh 
of  June  last,  this  review  was  republished  in 
Boston,  in  Litlell's  Living  Age,  and  was 
therefore  under  the  eye  of  the  ihirty-one,  at 
the  very  time  when  they  were  concocting 
their  libels  against  me. 

"  Havino'  then,  as  I  trust,  established  the 
accuracy  of  my  description  of  the  Scotch 
schools,  by   evidence   which.  I    happened  to 
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THE     FRIEND. 


have  at  hand,  several  important  considerations 
arise. 

"  I  am  blamed  for  likening  our  schools  to 
•  dormitories,'  and  our  pupils  to  '  hybernaling 
animab,'  as  compared  wilii  theirs.  But  this, 
as  every  one  sees,  was  metaphor ;  and  a  met- 
aphor must  present  an  idea  more  strikingly 
than  a  bald  defipition,  or  it  would  be  worth 
nothing.  A  man's  veracity  is  not  to  be  called 
in  question,  even  for  hyperbole.     When  I  call 


"  This  time  I'll  let  it  pass,"  said  Morand  to  the 
dog,  "  but  hereafter  you  must  not  bring  me 
any  more  such  business." 


For  "The  Friend." 


WILLIA.II  TIIOMPSO.N. 

Having  recenll}-  met  with  a  volume  entitled 
"  Letters  of  William  Thompson,"  it  has  oc- 
curred to  me  that  some   instruction  mi<;ht  be 
8  man,  who  professes  to  be  my  friend,  while  1  derived  from  a  wider  circulation  of  one  of  these 
he  is  secretly  plotting  my  ruin,  '  a  snake,'  1|  letters  written  before  he  was   united   to  our 


am  not  to  be  convicted  of  error  because  he 
proves  himself  to  be  a  biped.  Because  St. 
Paul  said  he  was  '  less  than  the  least,'  is  be  to 
be  accused  of  falsehood,  or  of  having  four  de- 
grees of  comparison  in  his  grammar? 

"  In  regard  to  figurative  expressions,  '  lib- 
erty of  speech  and  of  the  press'  must  be  allow- 
ed. And  further,  I  am  willing  to  shrive  my- 
self on  this  point,  though  the  thirty-one  offici- 
ate as  priests.  A  redundancy  of  metaphor 
and  illustration  is  a  fault  of  my  mind.  Did 
they  know  how  much  I  strive  against  it,  how 
many  troops  of  rhetorical  figures  I  drive  away 
daily,  and  bar  the  doors  of  my  imagination 
against  them,  they  would  pity  rather  than  re- 
proach me  for  this  infirmity.  But  in  doubt- 
ful cases,  I  always  intend  to  define  and  limit 
my  meaning.  1  did  so,  in  the  present  in- 
stance. In  the  sentence  which  immediately 
follows,  I  said,  '  It  is  certainly  within  bound,-* 
to  say,  that  there  were  si\  times  as  many 
questions  put,  and  answers  given,  in  the  same 
space  of  time,  as  I  ever  heard  put  and  given 
in  any  schnol  in  our  own  country.' 

"The  '  Remarks' continually  assuine  that  I 
approved  the  '  agonism'of  the  Scotch  schools. 
Not  a  word  intimating  such  approval  can  be 
found  in  my  report.  In  speaking  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  those  schools,  I  mentioned  their 
'  fervid  life'  as  a  phenomenon  or  spectacle  ; 
and  described  the  goadings  of  emulation  that 
kept  body  as  well  as  spirit  upon  the  stretch. 
I  said  the  pupils  had  a  look  of  almost  '  mania- 
cal eagerness,'  from  which  they  might  have 
argued  that  I  was  in  favour  of  a  general  diflii- 
sion  of  insanity.  In  that  report,  as  else- 
where, I  have  spoken  against  emulation  ;  and 
in  the  section  devoted  to  it,  I  referred  back  to 
the  pages  descriptive  of  the  Scotch  schools, 
so  that  my  condemnation  of  it,  was  exprsessly 
connected  with  my  account  of  tlicm.  Yet  I 
am  condemned,   in  the  first  place,   because  I 


Society,  and  addressed  to  a  minister  in  the 
Methodist  Society. 

With  this  view  it  is  offered  to  the  readers 
of  "  The  Friend,"  the  younger  readers  espe- 
cially, with  such  extracts  as  may  serve  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  life  and  character  of 
the  writer.  Before  entering  upon  the  pro- 
posed selection,  it  will  be  well  to  stale,  that 
W.  Thompson  died  at  an  early  ane,  a  few 
days  after  the  completion  of  his  23rd  year. 

During  his  last  illness  he  is  represented  to 
have  possessed  his  soul  in  much  patience,  and 
at  timesexpressions  of  heavenlvjoy  broke  from 
his  lips.  Ills  disposition  of  nund  is  thus  des- 
cribed b)'  one  who  then  attended  him.  "Never 
shall   I  forget  the  inexpressible  sweetness  of 


tain  a  high  opinion  of  many  members  of  that 
society,  and  maintained  an  intimate  friendship 
with  some  of  them  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he 
became  dissatisfied  and  uneasy  with  attending 
their  meetings.  By  renewed  visitations  of 
Divine  regard,  he  was  made  more  and  more 
sensible  of  the  necessity  of  a  spiritual  and  in- 
ward m.ode  of  worship,  and  of  regeneration  of 
heart;  in  search  of  this,  he  was  brought  into 
a  low  and  humble  state;  when  (they  are  his 
own  words)  he  '  mingled  tears  with  his  drink, 
and  looked  for  the  salvation  of  his  Lord  more 
than  for  the  morning  light.' 

"  In  this  frame  of  mind  he  remained  for  some 
tim.e,  much  retired  within  himself.  He  dis- 
continued his  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Methodists,  and  on  that  occasion  addressed  to 
the  preacher  of  the  place  he  had  most  fre- 
quently attended,  the  following  letter,  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  considered  as  a  very  extraor- 
dinary production,  when  it  is  recollected  that 
it  is  from  the  pen  of  an  almost  uneducated 
youth,  of  little  more  than  fourteen  years  of 
age. 

To.  J.  A. 

"Aufnsl,  1808. 
"  1  feel  that  I   can  no  longer  keep  silence  ; 
I  mean  with  regard  to  nenlecling  coming  to 


his  mind  when  in  the  deepest  affliction  ;  there  j  your  meetings  of  late,  which  you  will  think  is 


was  such  a  resignedness  and  peace  about  him, 
it  was  a  comfort  to  be  near  him  ;  always  satis- 
fied, never  murmuring;  it  was  a  peace  which 
was  to  be  felt — the  peace  of  God." 

The  extracts,  it  may  be  observed,  are  given 
rather  with  reference  to  their  suppo.sed  inter- 
est than  with  much  attempt  at  regularity  or 
order,  and  may  be  resumed  at  a  future  day. 

"  Although  exposed  fur  a  considerable  lime 
in  the  frail  and  impetuous  season  of  youth,  lo 
the  almost  constant  influence  of  vice — of  moral 
turpitude — of  low  and  impure  conversation — 
yet  he  appears  to  have  passed  through  the 
trial  uncontaminated.  Christian  patience, 
humility,  and  faith,  he  possessed  ;  and  these 
virtues  were  particularly  exeniplified  on  two 
occasions  :  once,  when  although  obliged  lo  re- 
linquish his  school,  his  only  means  of  subsist- 
ence, he  was  able  lo  say  that  he  felt  no  anxiety 
respecting  outward  support  ;  his  trust  was  in 
Him  who  has  promised  never  to  leave  nor  for- 
sake Ilis  humble  dependent  children.  The 
fulfilment  of  this  he  was  favoured  to  witness, 
even  in  the  outward  sense,  b)'  liavinu  his  every 


very  strange  :  but  I  have  herein  followed  the 
dictates  of  conscience,  which  atiords  me  some 
comfort.  That  great  and  merciful  God,  who 
made  me  see  that  I  was  rebelling  against  Him, 
has,  in  his  good  time,  showed  me,  by  the  man- 
ifestations of  His  Holy  Spirit,  the  difiercnce 
that  there  is  in  worshipping  in  our  own  will 
and  time,  and  of  waiting  in  humble  silence 
upon  that  God  who  workelh  by  whom  he 
pleaseth. 

"  '  It  has  very  often  been  brought  home  to 
my  mind  when  I  attended  your  meetings,  that 
it  was  strange  that  both  you  and  1,  and  I.  G., 
and  many  others  of  your  society,  should  like 
to  read  of  that  great  and  eminent  servant  of 
the  Lord,  George  Fox  ;  and  yet  it  was  not 
noticed  (at  least  not  mentioned)  that  theie  was 
so  much  difference  between  our  way  of  pub- 
lic worship,  and  that  which  he  and  those  iioly 
men  practised,  who  spake  not  in  their  own 
strength,  will,  and  time,  but  as  the  Almighty 
gave  them  utterance  ;  wherefore,  not  only  from 
their  testimony,  but  from  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
I  judge  it  not  right  that  one  only  should  stand 


want  supplied.     In  early  life  also,  when  he    up  to  preach,  but  that  there  should   be  ftee 


condemned  again   for  an   alleged  commenda- 1  the  scoffs  and  scorn  of  those  into  whose  com- 
tion  of  iho  unheallhful  activity  of  the  Scotch    pany  he  wiis  brought  by  his  employment." 

In  another  place  the  reader  is  told  that, 
"  from  an  early  period  of  life  he  appears  to 
have  had  verj-  serious  religious  impressions, 
to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  weaned  from 


schools,  which  was  produced  by  means  that  I 
have  always  condemned." 


Atiimal  Instinct. — The  Surgeon  Morand  of 
Paris  had  a  friend  whose  dog  had  a  broken  leu. 
Out  of  friendship,  the  doctor  took  the  dog  under 
his  care  and  cured  him.  A  little  while  after, 
as  the  doctor  was  working  in  his  office,  he 
heard  something  scratching  at  the  door.  He 
opened  It,  and  saw,  with  the  greatest  astonish- 
ment, the  same  dog  that  he  had  healed,  bring- 
ing  with  him  anotiier  dog,  that  had  met  with 
a  similar  accident,  and  who  dragged  himself 
slowly  and  with  great  kibuur  after  liis  leader. 


disapprove  of  emulation  in  schools;  and  then 'endured  with  meekness  and  humble  fortitude,  I  liberty  for  any  one  to  open  his  mind  freely, 

provided   it   proceed  from  a  Divine  spring  of 
life,  to  the  edifying  of  one  another;  for  the 
apostle    Paul   sailh,    1    Corinthians,    xiv.    :)1. 
'  For  ye  may  all  prophesy  one  by  one.'     Now 
I  would  ask,  how  can  this   manner  or  way  of 
worship  be  carried  on  so  well  as  in  silent  wait- 
he   common   amusements   and    diversions    of  J  ing  upon  God,  that  he  may  prepare  our  minds 
young  persons,  and  lo   have  sought  the  com-    by  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  do   his  will,  whether  to 
pany  and  conversation  of  serious  people.    This  i  pray,  reprove,  exhort,  &c?     But  you  may  per- 
led  him  loan  acquaintance  with  several  mem-    iiaps  say,  that  provided  the  heart   be  right,  it 
hers  of  the  Methodist  connexion,  and   in  the    matters  not  what  is  the  form  or  way  of  wot- 
thirteenth  year  of  his  age  he  became  a  con-   shipping. 

slant  attender  of  their  meetings.     This  he  con-        "  '  We  find  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Ihat  we 
linued  for  some  lime."  are  to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ;  but 

"Ilis  opinions  respecting  the  Methodists  i  how  can  it  be  possible  that  we  can  at  all  limes 
were  of  a  very  exalted  kind;  yet,  notwithstand- I  worship  in  the  spirit,  if  we  cuter  upon  it  at 
ing  this,  and  although  he  continued  lo  enter- 1  any  fixed  lime  without  waiting  for  ihc  draw- 
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ings  and  movings  of  tiie  blessed  Spirit  ?  There- 
fore 1  believe  it  is  not  right  fur  one  man  or 
more  to  be  appointed  to  carry  on  a  religious 
meeting,  as  what  is  this  but  placing  a  depend- 
ance  upon  one  another,  svhicli  ought  alone  to 
be  upon  God  !  For  God  is  all-suihcient  to 
supply  our  wants,  but  we  must  ask  aright,  lest 
we  should  receive  not.  Oh!  I  I'cel  that  it  is 
an  awful  thing  to  open  our  nioulhs  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Almighty  God,  and  that  it  must  not 
be  done  at  any  tune  or  place  when  we  have  a 
mind  ;  whereture  holy  David  sailh,  Psalm 
cxii.  3,  "  Set  a  watch,  O  Lord,  before  my 
mouth  ;  keep  the  door  of  my  lips."  As  if  he 
had  said.  Lord  thou  knowest  that  I  am  a  poor, 
weak,  and  sinl'ul  creature,  and  know  not  what 
to  ask,  or  what  to  say  in  thy  presence  ;  but  O 
Lord,  guard  my  lips,  lest  I  should  be  too  for- 
ward in  my  own  will,  to  ask  that  which  is  not 
agreeable  to  thy  Divine  will.  And  again. 
Psalm  cxiiii.  10,  "Teach  me  to  do  thy  will, 
for  thou  art  my  God  !  thy  Spirit  is  good,  lead 
me  into  the  land  of  uprightness." 

'• '  Many  passages  might  be  ([uoted  from 
the  Scriptures,  all  concurring  inone  testimony : 
but  let  us  also  look  into  our  hearts,  let  us 
search  narrowly  by  the  liglit  that  God  has 
given  us  ;  for  I  believe  it  is  His  holy  will  that 
we  should  be  led  out  of  this  will-worsiiip  afore- 
mentioned, if  we  will  but  stand  still  in  our 
own  minds,  and  hearken  to  that  still  and  small 
voice  which  cannot  be  heard  or  perceived 
amidst  a  multitude  of  words  or  perfjrmances. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  each  man  could  have 
such  a  measure  of  holiness  in  him,  as  would 
qualify  him  to  approach  his  Maker  at  any 
time,  there  would  perhaps  be  no  need  of  these 
remurks  ;  but  alas  1  the  case  is  far  otherwise  ; 
at  best  we  are  but  poor  depending  creatures, 
that  stand  in  need  of  a  continual  supply  of 
grace,  of  strength,  yea,  and  of  knowledge  what 
to  say,  and  this  particularly  in  a  public  way. 

"  '  I  beseech  you  to  consider  the  impressive 
manner  in  which  these  kind  of  worshippers  are 
warned  in  Isaiah,  chap.  I.  10  &  11.  "  Who 
is  he  among  you  that  ieareth  the  Lord,  that 
obeyelh  the  voice  of  his  servant,  that  walkelh 
in  darkness,  and  hath  no  light  /  let  him  trust 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  slay  upon  his 
God."  But  mark,  "  Behold,  all  ye  that  kindle 
a  fire,  that  compass  yourselves  about  with 
sparks;  walk  in  the  light  of  your  fire,  and  in 
the  sparks  that  ye  have  kindled.  This  shall 
ye  have  of  mine  hand  ;  ye  shall  lie  down  in 
sorrow." 

"  '  Penn,  in  his  book  entitled  '  No  Cross  no 
Crown'  speaking  on  this  subject  says  :  "  I  will 
close  this  great  Scripture  doctrine  of  wailing, 
with  that  passage  in  John  about  the  pool  of 
Bethesda.  '  There  is  at  Jerusalem,  by  the 
sheep  market,  a  pool  which  is  called,  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  Bethesda,  having  five  porches; 
in  these  lay  a  great  multitude  of  impotent  folk, 
of  blind,  halt,  withered,  waiting  for  the  moving 
of  the  water.  For  an  angel  went  down  at  a 
certain  season  into  the  pool,  and  troubled  the 
water;  whosoever  then  first,  after  the  troubling 
of  the  water,  stepped  in,  was  made  whole  of 
whatsoever  disease  he  had.'  A  most  exact 
representation  of  what  is  intended  by  all  that 
has  been  said  upon  the  subject  of  waiting. 
For  as  there  was  then  an  outward  and  legal. 


so  there  is  now  a  gospel  and  spiritual  Jerusa-  may  the  God  of  all  things,  in  grace,  strongth- 
lem,   the   church  of   God,    consisting  of  the  en,  stablish,  perfect  me  !     Amen, 
faithful.     The  pool  in  that  old  Jerusalem,  in!  "  W.  T." 

some  sort  represented  tliat  fountain  which  is!  Such  was  the  conviction  wrought  upon  his 
now  set  open  m  this  new  Jerusalem.  J  hat  ,e„der  mind,  that  Divine  worship  is  a  spiritual 
pool  was  lor  those  who  were  under  mtirmities  ^^t,  and  to  be  known  and  performed  in  silence, 
ol  body;  this  lounlaiu  lor  all  that  are  impo-,  .  .  3,^  ^^^  (,,g  advantages  which  result 
tent  in  soul.  Iherc  was  an  angel  then  that|f,o„,  3,1^,,^  „,orship.  It  enables  a  number  of 
moved  the  water,  to  render  it  benehcial  ;  it  is; christians  to  meet  together  for  the  perform- 
God  s  angel  now,  tne  great  angel  ol  his  pres-  ^nce  of  this  important  duly,  without  depending 
ence,  that  blesseth  this  founlain  with  success.!,,,,  ,„a„  ,„  gggj^t  j,,,,,,,  ,|,erein  ;  a  depend- 

Phey  that  then  went   in   belore,  and  did  not  |„„ce,  which  deprives  numbers  of  publicly  dis- 


watch   the  angel   and  take  advant 


prives  numbers  ol  publicly 

-  ,       .  „     "'    "'s  charging  this  duty,  even  once  in  the  week.     It 

rnotion,  found  no  benefit  of  their  stepping  in  :  [also  preserves  from  the  dangerous  situation  of 
those  that  now  wait  not  the  moving  ol  God's , drawing  nigh  unto  God  wilh  the  mouth,  and 
an^rel,  but  by  devotion  of  their  own  forming  I  |,onouring  him  wilh  the  lips,  whilst  the  heart 
and  timing,  rush  before  God,  as  the  horse  into  j  j^  ,;,,  f,o,„  |,i„,     „„d  i,   i^  peculiarly  adapted 

hip  in  spirit 


the  battle,  and    hope  for  success,  are  sure   to  { ,„  ,|,g   performance  of  that  wor 

and  in  truth,  concerning  which  our  blessed 
Redeemer  has  given  this  racmoiablo  lestimo- 
ny  :  '  The  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the 
true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father,  in 
spirit  and  in  trulli;  for  the  Father  seekelh 
such  to  worship  him.  God  is  a  spirit ;  and 
■J  they  that  worship  him,  must  worship  him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.'  " 

"  About  the  time  that  he  wrote  the  foregoing 
letter,  his  sister,  who  for  the  same  reasons  as 
himself  had  also  withdrawn  from  the  meetings 
of  the  Methodists,  went  to  the  meeting  of  tha 
Society  of  Friends,  at  Warrington  ;  and  hav- 
ing expressed  to  her  brother  the  satisfaction 
she  had  found  in  so  doing,  he  was  induced  to 
accompany  her  the  fiillowing  week,  (n  that 
small  and  quiet  assembly,  he  found  such  peaco 
and  satisfaction,  that  he  became  from  that 
lime  forward,  first  an  occasional,  and  after- 
wards a  regular  attender  of  the  meetings  of 
Friends,  and  was  ultimately  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  their  Society.  It  has  been  slated,  that 
of  the  propriety  of  silent  worship,  one  of  its 
leading  doctrines,  he  was  already  convinced  ; 
not  by  any  outvi-ard  ministration,  but  by  the 
power  of  Truth  upon  his  mind." 

The  Cold  in  Paris. — The  Paris  corres- 
pondent of  the  Boston  Alias,  relates  the  fol- 
lowing instance  of  philanthropy  : 

"  Few  can  have  an  idea  of  the  suftering  ex- 
perienced by  the  lower  classes  during  the  pre- 
sent cold  winter,  notwithstanding  the  vast 
sums  bestowed  for  charitable  purposes.  One 
of  the  chief  philanthropists  is  a  M.  Champion, 
known  as  Le  Petit  mantcau  bJev,  who  takes  his 
He  has  showed  me  the  way  ;  Oh!  may  I  walk  [station  every  morning  in  the  markets,  and 
in  that  way  :  though  it  be  a  narrow  palh,  and  j  gives  a  plate  of  soup,  vegetables  and  bread, 
but  little  beaten  by  travellers,  yet  the  end  will  I  to  all  whom  he  judges  to  be  in  want.  Some 
be  glorious.  And  I  think  that  we  slionld  run  days  he  thus  relieves  upwards  of  a  thousand, 
faster,  and  not  with  so  many  slips  by  the  way,  and  his  little  blue  clouk,  wilh  its  silver  clasp, 
if,  after  we  had  taken  up  the  cross,  we  would  1  and  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  is  al- 


niiscarry  in  their  expectation.  Tlierefore,  as 
then  they  waited  with  all  patience  and  inten- 
tion [inlenseness]  upon  the  angel's  motion,  thai 
wanted  and  desired  to  be  cured,  so  do  the  I  rue 
worshippers  of  God  now,  that  need  and  pray 
for  his  presence,  which  is  the  life  of  iheir 
souls,  as  the  sun  is  to  the  plants  of  the  field 
They  have  often  tried  the  unprofitableness  of 
their  own  work,  and  are  now  come  to  the 
Sabbath  indeed.  They  dare  not  put  up  a  de- 
vice of  their  own,  or  oli'er  an  unsanctified  re- 
quest, much  less  obtrude  bodily  worsliip  where 
the  soul  is  really  insensible  or  unprepared  by 
tlie  Lord.  In  the  light  of  Jesus  they  ever 
wait  to  be  prepared,  retired,  and  recluse  from 
all  thoughts  that  cause  the  least  distraction 
and  discomposure  in  the  mind,  till  they  see 
the  angel  move,  and  till  their  Beloved  please 
to  awake  :  nor  dare  they  call  him  before  his 
time.  And  they  fear  to  make  a  devotion  in 
his  absence,  for  they  know  it  is  not  only  un- 
profitable, but  reprovable." 

"  '  Oh  !  that  we  were  all  convinced  of  these 
great  truths;  we  should  save  ourselves  tVom 
a  good  deal  of  wandering,  confusion  of  mind, 
unnecessary  running,  d,:c.  Many  a  time  when 
I  have  been  at  a  meeting,  through  not  striving 
to  get  into  a  settled  slate,  that  is,  not  having 
my  thoughts  clearly  fixed  upon  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  through  my  runnings  to  and  fro  in  too 
much  devotion  :  Oh  !  what  a  wild  sort  of  un- 
seltlcd  slate  my  mind  has  been  in.  But  I  have 
reason  to  bless  God  that  he  has  showed  me 
good  things,  that  he  has  let  me  see  by  the  light 
of  his  countenance  behind  all  vain  and  earthly 
sliadows,  and  the  traditions  of  this  world,  to 
things    that    are   immortal,  eternal,    forever. 


constantly  look  lorward  to  the  crown.  Many 
a  time  am  I  almost  as  it  were  ready  to  fall 
quite  away  ;  so  prone  is  my  nature  to  do  ill, 
that  though  I  have  had  repeatedly  deep  and 
close  convincings,  vet  I  feel  it  hard  work  to 


ways  greeted  viith  shouts  of  joy  by  the  com- 
mon people,  who  regard  him  as  a  saint." 


Pennsijlviinia  Puhlic  Scliooh. — The  whole 


keep  from  being  enchained  by  him  who"  goes  number  of  children  in  the  commonwealth,  be- 
about  as  a  roaring  lion  seeking  whom  he  may  tween  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen,  is  192,027. 
devour."  May  I  give  ear  and  heed  unto  this.  Amount  raised  for  the  support  of  schools,  in- 
still and  small  voice  and  reprover  of  sin,  unto  eluding  the  income  of  the  surplus  revenue, 
this  heavenly  call  unto  righteousness,  which  I  i^oSS.lO".  2.S,  being  nearly  $41,000  more  than 
feel  in  my  heart,  and  which  speaks  loud!    And  was  raised  the  previous  year. 
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For  "The  Friend." 
EXTREMES. 

INTOLERANCE. FALSE    CHARITY. 

(Concluded  from  page  1W-) 

Amongst  those  who  in  the  early  days  of  our 
Religious  Society  believed  in  the  Truth,  con- 
tended for  it,  and  became  sufferers  on  its  ac- 
count, was  John  Perrott.  After  a  time,  not 
keeping  to  the  humbling,  instructing  visita- 
tions of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  became   puffed  up 


in  his  mind,  and  thought  himself  qualified  to  !  So  that  as  deceitful  spirits  were  foretold,  the 
remodel  the  Christian  practice  which  had  ob-  way  to  know  them  was  both  promised  and  en- 
tained    amongst    Friends.     Unsound  notions,  joyed.     '  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,'  said  the 


THE  FRIEND. 

doctrine  Christ  himself  taught  us,  when  he  nation,  a  copy  of  which  maybe  found  at  the 
said  '  Beware  of  false  prophets  who  come  to  '  end  of  \Villiam  Penn's  "  Judas  and  the  Jews." 
vou  in  sheep's  clothing.'  Again,  '  Take  heed  In  it  he  treats  first  of  his  own  inward  exer- 
that  no  man  deceive  you  ;  for  many  shall  cises  to  know  the  motions  of  God's  spirit,  and 
come  in  my  name,  saving,  I  am  Christ,  and  then  speaks  of  those  who  had  imbibed  Per 
shall  deceive  many.'  Whence  it  follows,  that 
there  should  be  false  prophets,  in  sheep's 
clothing;  which  is  a  deceitful  spirit  acting 
under  refined  appearances  ;  and  to  compass 
its  deceits  ihe  better,  shall  palliate  it  with  the 
pretence  of  being  led  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ 


whilst  slumbering  in  his  own  bosom,  were  in- 
jurious only  to  himself,  and  could  draw  no 
condemnation  from  others  ;  but  when  he  pub- 
licly proclaimed  them,  and  used  the  intluence 


great  Shepherd,  '  and  a  stranger  will  they  not 

hear.'     AVho   is   this   stranger!    not   always 

false  doctrine,  but  a  false   spirit  covered  with 

true  doctrine.  '  They  shall  come  in  my 
acquired  by  his  station  as  a  minister,  to  spread  '  name  ;'  that  is,  pretending  authority  from  me, 
them  abroad,  he  met  with  prompt  rebuke  from  1  and  speaking  my  words,  not  having  my  Spirit, 
the  vigilant  watchmen  of  that  day.     This  op-  \  Christ's  Spirit  within,  is  his  voice  within,  and 

position  to  one,  who  had  been,  and  was  sidl  j 'tis  that  alone  gives  to  discern  the  strange  |  God,  I  say,  I  did  not  then  see  and  seriously 
thought  by  some  to  be,  an  anointed  minister]  voice,  let  it  come  with  never  such  true  words.  |  consider,  that  they  were  watchmen  appointed 
of  the  Gospel,  was  very  distressing  to  many  Had  Christ  left  his  churches  destitute  of  this !  by  God,  and  had  discerning  given  them  for 
tender  minds.     Thev   could   not  reconcile  it !  touchstone,  they    had    been  imposed  upon  by  ]  the  good  of  the  body,  and  that  by   those  que. 

li' every  false  spirit,  and   his  flock  devoured  by    ries  I  did  weaken  the  testimony  of  God's  spi- 


rott's  views.  Soii:e  of  them  he  had  believed 
tender  to  the  Lord,  and  had  at  first  thought 
they  were  to  be  borne  with,  and  left  to  their 
liberty.  He  then  says  :  "  In  this  frame  of 
spirit  did  I  give  forth  those  queries,  not  at  all 
intending,  the  Lord  knows,  to  strengthen  that 
practice  thereby,  but  that  no  tender  thing 
might  be  hurt,  but  the  nnily  of  life  kept  invi- 
olate, notwithstanding  such  an  outward  ditfer- 
ence.  But  at  that  lime  I  did  not  discern  that 
the  thing  came  from  the  enemy  ;  nor  was  I 
sensible,  that  the  ministers  of 'i'ruth,  and  such 
as  stood  in  God's  light  and  authority,  and  saw 
the  thing  coming  from  the  enemy,  with  the 
evil,  hurt,  and  dangerous  consequences  of  it  to 
many,  yea,  and  the  grieving  of  the  church  of 


with  their  ideas  of  Christian  liberty,  and  with 
the  individual  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Lacking  a  discriminating  judgment, — led 
astray  by  false  notions  of  charity,  and  partial- 
ly blinded  bj'  affection — they  seemed  ready  to 
accept  as  divine  openings  all  the  fantasies  of 
John  Perrott.  Some,  who  did  not  see  as  be 
did,  yet  warmly  plead  against  any  condemna- 
tion of  his  doctrines,  as  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel,  and  as  an  uncharitable  act  to- 
wards a  brother.  They  knew  that  the  Truth 
has  a  testimony  against  harsh  judgment,  back- 
biting and  detamation, — and  they  sought  to 
stretch  this  testimony  wide  enough  to  cover 
any  departure  from  Truth,  which  the  party 
pretended  Divine  guidance  for,  or  a  consci- 
entious belief  in.  They  did  not  sufficiently 
regard  the  unity  of  Truth,  and  that  it  cannot 
lead  one  man  to  deny  that,  which  it  leads  oth- 
ers to  alfirm.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  in- 
discriminating  charity  then,  as  now,  might 
open  the  door  for  the  entrance  into  the  church 
of  all  those  lifeless  forms  and  ceremonies, 
doctrines  and  fashions,  from  which  our  Society 
had  been  redeemed,  and  against  which  it  had 
a  powerful  testimony.  George  Fox,  and 
many  others,  lifted  up  their  voices  against  the 
errors  of  Perrott,  and  privately  and  publicly 
laboured  to  promote  sounder  views  of  Chris- 
tian discipline  among  his  love-blinded  advo- 
cates. The  views  of  those  who  were  faithful 
and  clear-sighted,  are  well  and  briefly  set 
forth  by  William  Penn,  who,  writing  of  Ihe 
opposition  to  Perrott,  says,"  It  was  as  much  our 
duty  to  withstand  Ihe  entrance  of  that  which 
was  wrong,  as  to  continue  in  the  practice  of 
that  which  was  right." 

William  Penn  argues  that  the  unction  from 
the  Holy  One,  which  was  to  bring  a  know- 
ledge of  all  things  to  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
gives  them  the  ability  to  delect  error  ;  and 
that  under  its  guidance,  "  any  dissenting  or 
innovating  person"  mav  be  judged.  He  says  : 
"It  is  evident,  that  the  church  of  Christ  had 
an  infallible  Spirit  by  which  to  discern  Ihe 
spirit  of  a  sheep  from  the  spirit  of  a  wolf, 
though  he  came   in   sheep's    clothing.     This 


every  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.  Sheep  know 
sheep,  not  only  by  sight,  but  instinct,  and 
wolves  too  ;  for  if  shepherds  be  authority,  they 
tell  us,  that  if  a  wolf  be  near,  though  out  of 
sight,  the  sheep  will  bleat  their  antipathy. 
So  do  the  sheep  of  Christ  know  each  other  hy 
the  instinct  of  that  divine  nature  they  are 
mutually  partakers  of,  and  by  it  do  they  dis- 
cern the  wolf  xL-ithin,  notwithstanding  the 
sheep^s  clothing  without."  [Judas  and  the 
Jews.] 

There  were  a  few  true-hearted  Israelites 
who  did  not  approve  of  Friends  condemning 
John  Perrott,  and  among  them  was  Isaac  Pen- 
ington.  He  was  a  man  naturally  of  great 
tenderness  of  spirit,  and  had  a  sensitive  re- 
gard to  scruples  of  conscience  in  himself  and 
others.  Partially  blinded  by  his  aflectionale 
sympathy  for  all  he  thought  desiring  to  do 
right,  he  had  not  at  first  discrimination  enough 
to  perceive  that  conformity  in  doctrine  was 
necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  unity  in  a 
religious  body.  When  Friends  expressed  the 
testimony  of  Truth  against  Perrott,  they  did 
not  do  it  as  a  personal  atlack  upon  him,  nor  in 
the  least  to  infringe  his  liberty  of  conscience. 
But  they  believed  that  without  any  just  cause 
of  offence  to  others,  a  religions  society  had  a 
right  to  show  what  were  the  doctrines  bv  it  bc- 


rit  through  them,  as  to  others,  and  give 
strength  iherehv  to  that  spirit,  which  had  pre- 
pared and  was  drawing  this  snare  over  many. 
So  soon  as  the  Lord  showed  me  this  in  the 
inwards  of  my  spirit,  I  smote  upon  my  thigh, 
and  said.  What  have  I  done?  and  was  willing 
to  take  shame  upon  myself,  and  to  give  glory 
to  the  Lord.  How  hard  it  went  «ilh  me  in- 
wardly, none  know.  He  that  knows  how  easy 
it  is  to  let  in  a  snare  and  temptation,  and  to 
have  the  inward  eye  blinded  thereby,  will  not 
wonder,  nor  think  too  hardly  of  me  ;  but  his 
bowels  will  rather  rowl  in  the  sense  of  the 
misery  I  underwent." 

Thomas  F,lhvood  was  one  of  those,  who 
having  been  deceived  by  this  spirit,  witnessed 
afterward  a  restoration  to  a  sound  state  of  spi- 
ritual discernment.  As  his  opposition  to  the 
right  condemnation  of  error  had  been  public, 
he  believed  it  obligatory  to  make  an  hon- 
est, open  confession  of  his  departure  from  the 
Truth  in  that  thing.  This  he  and  many  oth- 
ers did  in  a  large,  solemn  meeting  held  in 
London.  Having  given  their  strength  and 
their  influence  to  the  support  of  that  which 
the  Master  condemned,  they  were  not  easy  to 
attempt  to  slip  back  again  into  outward  ^unity 
with  the  brethren,  until  by  openly  acknowled- 
tbeir  outgoings,  they  had  taken  condem- 


lieved,  and  without  holding  which  no  one  could  I  nation  and  shame   to   themselves.     [Friends' 


be  in  true  unity  with  it.  Isaac  Penington  did 
not  at  once  see  the  force  of  this  view.  Dur- 
ing the  brief  period  of  his  dimness  of  spiritual 
vision,  he  published  some  queries  concerning 
order  and  government  in  the  church.  This 
work  contained  much  matter  most  excellent ; 
and  well  worthy  of  the  perusal  of  the  Chris- 
tian traveller,  yet  part  of  it  was  evidently  in- 
tended to  bear  against  those  who  could  not, 
for  their  soul's  peace,  withhold  judgment  from 
that  which  was  evidently  out  of  the  Truth. 
When  the  Lord,  who  saw  the  sincerity  there 
was  in  his  heart,  opened  the  eyes  of  Isaac 
Penington  to  perceive  that  he  had  been  in  er- 
ror, deep  and  overwhelming  was  Ihe  anguish 
of  his  spirit.     He  put  forth  a  printed  condeui- 


Library,  vol.  vii.  p.  398.] 

If,  with  an  eye  of  Christian  philosophy,  we 
look  on  the  errors  of  past  generations,  we  may 
deduce  therefrom  lessons  of  practical  wisdom 
for  our  own  guidance  and  instruction.  From 
the  narrative  of  John  Perrott,  as  here  given, 
we  may  see  the  necessity  there  is  for  us  all  to 
wait  on  the  Lord  for  a  spirit  of  true  judgment, 
as  respects  the  various  offerings  that  afipear 
in  the  church.  We  may  also  see  that  hlind- 
eyed  charity,  though  it  springs  from  a  kind 
and  loving  spirit,  is  not  to  bear  sway  in  this 
scene  of  probation  and  conflict,  where  the  true 
servants  of  Christ  have  to  contend  earneslly 
lor  the  faith.  Whilst  thus  feeling,  let  us  be- 
ware that  we  do  not  err  on  the  other  extreme. 


THK  ritiENn. 
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Let  us  reniernljer  that  tale-bearing  and  de-  vvhicli  is  subjoined.  Also  two  thousand  co- 
traclion  are  evils, — deleterious  to  the  liarmo- 1  pies  of  an  A|)|)eiil  on  the  Iniquity  ot  the  Slave 
ny  of  society,  and  weakening  to  (he  spiritual  I  trade  and  of  Slavery,  published  by  the  Yearly 
health  of  individuals.  We  should  labour  a("ter  !\Ieeling  of  Friends  held  in  London  in  1841, 
the  true  spirit  of  discerning,  which  will  fur-  were  directed  to  be  printed  for  general  dislri- 
nish  us  with  some  degree  of  ability  to  detect   bulinn. 

error, — with  some  qualification  to  oppose  it  [  The  subject  of  the  guarded  religious  and 
in  the  fresh  openin"s  of  gospel  love.  When  i  literary  instruction  of  our  youth,  claimed  the 
not  furnished  with  this,  let  our  lips  be  sealed  deliberate  and  weighty  consideration  of  the 
in  silence,  and  our  hearts  refrain  from  judg-  j  meeting  ;  and  Friends  were  comforted  in  ob- 
liient.  As  the  members  of  our  Religious  So-  serving  the  increasing  interest  apparent 
ciety  are  thus  concerned,  the  Lord  will  be  j  among  our  own  members,  that  some  perma- 
among  them  for  "  a  spirit  of  judgment  to  him  j  nent  plan  should  be  establi>hed,  whereby  the 


that  sitteth  in  judgment,   and  for  stiength  to 
them  that  turn  the  battle  to  the  gate." 


NORTH    CAROLINA  YEARLY    MEETING. 


I  of  board  and  tuition  of  an  English  education 
North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  convened  i  in   the  Boarding   School.     Also  to  a  charila- 
at    New    Garden    ineetinir-house,   in  Guill'ord  [  ble    tund,    the    interest  alone  to  be  applied  to 


county,  on  Second-day,  the  4th  of  the  Elev- 
enth month,  1841,  and  catne  to  a  close  on  the 
Sixtli-day  following;  the  Select  Yearly  Meet- 
ing having  been  held  the  Seventh-day  prece- 
ding. 

The  meeting  was  from  time  to  time  favour- 
ed, through  the  several  sittings  thereof,  wiih 
the  overshadowing  wing  of  Heavenly  love, 
under  the  qualifying  influence  whereof,  the 
various  important  subjects  that  came  before 
it  were  disposed  of  in  harmony  and  conde- 
scension. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  state  of 
Society,  as  exhibited  in  the  answers  to  the 
queries,  the  meeting  was  clothed  with  exer- 
cise on  account  of  many  deficiencies  still  pre- 
valent within  our  borders;  among  the  most 
prominent  of  which  was  the  neglect  of  the  at- 
tendance of  our  religious  meetings  by  many 
of  our  members,  which  was  cause  of  much  ex- 
ercise to  the  concerned  part  of  Society.  On 
account  thereof,  much  appropriate  counsel 
and  advice  were  imparled.  It  was  most  feel- 
ingly brought  to  view,  that  unless  there  was  a 
full  and  entire  dedication  of  time,  substance, 
and  talent  unto  the  service  of  our  Divine 
Master,  all  our  profession  will  be  unavailing, 
and  consequently  we  cannot  be  numbered 
among  the  living  in  Israel. 

A  concern  was  felt  and  expressed  in  this 
meeting,  that  while  we  give  no  just  cause  of 
offence  to  any,  we  may,  in  our  conduct  and 
intercourse  among  men,  be  so  concerned  to 
dwell  in  the  root  of  Divine  life,  that  we  may 
be  preserved  a  separate  and  distinct  people. 
And  we  are  at  this  time  renewedly  convinced, 
that  unless  we  abide  therein,  the  language  of 
holy  writ,  applied  to  Ephraim  of  old,  "  stran- 
gers have  devoured  his  strength  and  he  knew 
it  not,"  will  be  applicable  to  us. 

The  unrighteous  system  of  slavery  as  prac- 
tised in  our  land,  claimed  the  weighty  consid- 
eration of  the  meeting,  and  Friends  were 
an  especial  manner  entreated  to  bear  faithful- 
ly their  testimony  against  this  most  complica- 
ted evil;  and  an  address  to  the  Quarterly, 
Monthly,  and  other  meetings  of  Friends  with- 
in the  limits  of  this  Yearly  Meeting  on  the 
subject  was  prepared,  and  four  thousand  copies 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  for  distribution 
:  among  our   members  and  others — a  copy  of 


and  south-western  states,  regardless  of  the 
lenderest  ties  of  husband,  wife,  or  parents. 
They  are  still  bought  and  sold  by  thousands 
as  the  commonest  chattels  all  around  us, 
whilst  notwithstanding  the  enactment  of  laws 
for  their  protection,  cruelties  and  hardships 
are  loo  frequently  their  daily  lot. 

When  we  consider,  that  so  long  as  slavery 
continues,   all   these  evils  will  also  continue, 
does  it  not  behoove  us  to  be  always  upon  the 
inquiry — what  can  we  do  to  promote  the  ter- 
mination  of  this   unrighteous  system  ?     Yes, 
Friends,  so  long  as  there  is  slavery  there  will 
be   the   buying   and   selling,  the  iransporling 
and  the  hardships  inseparable  therefrom.   But 
accessions    were    received  during  the   several  j  it  is  not  simply  the  personal  sufiijrings  of  the 
sittings  of  this  meeting  to  a  common  fund,  the  I  bondn)en   to  which   reference   maybe  made, 
merest  alone  to  be  applied  to  reduce  the  price  ]  Precluded  as  they  are  from  the  advantages  of 
~  education — greally  circumscribed  as  respects 

those  of  religious  association, —  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  slavery  is  a  great  means  lo  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  the  glorious  truths  of  Chris- 


Boarding  School  under  the  care  of  this  Yearly 
Meeling  shall  be  sustained  ;  and  considerable 


the  schooling  of  such  children  whose  parents 
are  unable  lo  pay  the  expenses  of  board  and 
tuition  in  the  Boarding  School. 

From  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  North  Caroli- 
na, held  from  the  ith  of  the  Eleventh  mo., 
1844,  to  the  Sth  of  the  same,  inclusive  : — 

To  the  Quarterly,  Monthly,  and  other  meet- 
ings of  Friends  in  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
North  Carolina: — 

Dear  Friends  : 

This  meeting  having  been  made  renewedly 
to  feel  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  intro- 
duced into  lively  desires  that  all  our  brethren 
and  sisters  may  be  found  fwilhfu|  in  the  sup- 
port of  our  testimony  against  it,  in  common 
with  all  the  other  Christian  testimonies  given  !  tern.     Our   attention   has  been   turned  to  the 


tian  redeniplion.  Whilst  we  rejoice  in  the 
knowledge  that  Jesus  Christ  died  for  these 
children  of  oppression  in  common  with  our- 
selves, and  that  many  of  them  give  proof  of 
the  working  of  his  Spirit  on  their  hearts,  we 
can  but  contrast  the  blessing  of  an  enlarged 
knowledge  of  all  that  He  halh  done  and  suffer- 
ed for  us,  with  the  darkness  and  comparative 
heathenism  in  which  loo  many  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Africa  are  kept,  even  in  this  enlight- 
ened and  professingly  Christian  land. 

Let  not  the  coiilinual  presence  of  the  slave 
harden  j'our  hearts  to  his  wrongs,  or  your 
needful  association  with  the  taskmaster  induce 
you  to  overlook  those  false  views  which  are 
almost  inseparable  from  this  unrighteous  sys- 


us  to  bear,  feels  it  due  to  those  of  our  mem- 
bers who  have  not  been  present  with  us  upon 
this  occasion,  to  make  them  partakers  in  the 
exercise  which  has  prevailed. 

It  pleased  the  Father  of  mercies  to  open 
the  understandings  of  many  of  our  forefathers, 
whose  memories  and  writings  remain  precious 
to  us  at  this  day,  to  the  enormity   of  the  sin 


legislature  of  our  state,  lo  religious  professors 
of  every  name,  to  the  poor  slaves,  and  to  those 
who  deem  themselves  their  owners — and  we 
entreat  Friends  to  lose  no  right  opporlunily 
of  endeavouring  to  press  upon  those  who  ap- 
pear serious  in  the  pursuit  ol'Trulh,  the  ulter 
inconsistency  of  slavery  in  every  part,  alike 
as  it  afTecIs  the  slave  and  his  master,  with  the 


of  rending  from  their  native  soil  and  all  the!  heavenly  example  and  beneficent  precept  of 
endearments  of  life,  men  of  like  passions  and  I  Him  who  has  said,  "Whatsoever  ye  would 
feelings  with  ourselves.  They  saw  that  no  iliat  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so 
time  nor  any  laws  could  give  one  man  a  pos-  unto  them."  Let  the  people  of  colour  and 
session  in  another — that  a  slate  of  perpetual !  their  wrongs  come  near  your  hearts.  Their 
bondage  was  not  the  lot  intended  by  the  bene- 1  position,  so  far  from  decreasing,  enhances  I  heir 
ficent  Creator  for  any  of  his  children  ;  whilst  [  claims  upon  us;  if  hungry,  we  should  feed 
it  was  evident  that  the  possession  of  an  irre- jthem;  if  naked,  clothe  them;  in  all  their  ne- 
sponsible  power  over  his  fellow,  in  man's  flillen  cessities,  administer  unio  them.  V\'e  are 
state  and  nature,  was  almost  certain  to  lead  lo  ,  aware  that  some  of  the  laws  of  our  stale  upon 
cruelly  and  oppression.  Under  these  views,  I  the  subject  are  strict,  indeed  almost,  if  not  al- 
our  members  were  favoured  to  clear  their  [  together  at  variance  will)  the  laws  of  God 
own  hands  of  the  sin  of  the  slave-trade  or  of  I  our  Saviour  ;  whenever  ihe  latter  is  really  the 
holding  slaves,  and  so  faithfully  to  labour  i  case,  we  are  taught  by  high  authority  which 
with  their  brethren  that,  now  for  many  years,  of  these  laws  we  must  obey.  In  the  sufPer- 
as  a  religious  Society,  we  have  been  free  from  ings  of  our  Friends,  from  our  first  rise,  on 
those  stains  upon  the  profession  of  Christiani-  account  of  ecclesiastical  demands,  oaths,  and 
ty.  But,  dear  Friends,  these  practices  and  ]  mililaiy  service,  we  have  ample  evidence  of 
Ibis  assumption  of  power  may  be  said  to  con-   their  faithfulness   in   this  point  of  Christian 


tinue  without  almost  any  mitigalion.  Slaves 
procured  by  wars,  and  other  cruel  means,  are 
still  torn  from  Africa  and  landed  in  some  parts 
of  this  hemisphere.  Frequenlly  under  our 
own  eyes  are  numbers  of  them  purchased, 
sometimes  chained,  and  driven  to  the  southern 


doctrine. 

But,  dear  Friends,  we  wish  you  in  all  these 
things  to  act  in  Christian  integrity  and  up- 
rii'hiness,  in  the  pure  wisdom  of  the  Truth, 
that  whatever  you  do  may  be  done  with  a  sin- 
gle eye  to  the  Lord  ;  bo  that,  whilst  well  aware 
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of  possible  consequences,  you  may  be  favour- 
ed witii  an  evidence  that  He  will  be  your 
support.  Out  of  ihis  heavenly  wisdom  you 
may  act  improperly,  to  your  own  loss,  with- 
out aidinu-  the  objects  of  your  cnre,  and  even 
to  the  dishonour  of  Truth.  But  abiding  un- 
der the  heavenly  wing,  what  shall  be  able  to 
liarm  you!  Be  faithful  then  to  all  the  put- 
tines  Ibrth  of  the  Divine  finger  ;  balk  not  your 
testimony  in  any  wise:  your  strength  consists 
in  simple  obedience  to  our  holy  Head. 

With  your  neighbours  who  are  slave-hold- 
ers vou  may  also  at  seasons  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  plead  for  the  oppressed.  We  are 
satisfied  that  this  system  is  the  bane  of  our 
land,  a  blight  upon  our  temporal  prosperity. 
These  truths  ought  not  to  he,  cannot  be,  dis- 
guised. But  most  of  all,  oh,  that  they  could 
be  brought  to  feel  that  for  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  slate  of  their  bondmen  and  bondwo- 
men, they  will  one  day  be  brought  to  a  solemn 
account.  This  to  the  Christian  is  the  great 
appeal.  Surely  the  cries  of  this  people  have 
entered  into  the  ears  of  their  Creator  who  is 
our  judge.  In  reverent  acknowledgments  to 
Him  who  can  turn  the  hearts  of  the  children 
of  men,  as  a  man  turneth  the  water-course  in 
his  fields,  let  us  seek  after  and  endeavour  to 
abide  in  the  spirit  of  prayer,  that  He  would 
be  pleased  to  arise  for  the  oppressed,  to  sot"ten 
the  hearts  of  their  oppressors  ;  to  guide  the 
counsel  of  those  in  authority,  and  so  hasten 
the  day,  when  the  cries  of  the  enslaved  shall 
no  more  be  heard  in  the  land,  or  his  just  judg- 
ment anlicipaled  for  this  national  sin;  when, 
according  to  ancient  prophecy,  "  their  judges 
shall  be  peace,  and  their  exactors  righteous- 
ness." 

P'inally,  beloved  brethren  and  sisters,  whilst 
we  thus  point  vour  attention  to  the  truth,  that 
the  result  of  right  exercise  is  a  wise  action, 
and  that  apparent  discouragements  ought  not 
to  deter  from  faithfulness  in  anything  which 
rightly  opens,  we  tenderly  entreat  you,  that 
after  having  acquitted  yourselves  in  the  sight 
of  our  Heavenly  Father,  you  would  calmly 
and  reverently  leave  the  result  to  Him,  with 
whom  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day  ;  and 
who,  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophet,  hath  de- 
clared, "  for  the  cries  of  the  poor  and  the  sighs 
of  the  needy,  yet  will  God  arise." 

Sinned  on  behalf  of  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
Aaron  Stalker,  Clerk. 

Discovert/  of  lAt'iographic  Sloneiii  Cana- 
da.—  Logan,  tlie  geologist,  at  present  ciii- 
[)loved  in  a  geological  survey  of  Canada,  has 
made  a  discovery,  says  the  Montreal  Gazette 
of  Niivembcr  ~1,  which  promises  to  be  of 
great  importance.  He  has  found  near  Lake 
Simcoe,  (which  is  sorno  little  distance  north 
of  Lake  Ontario,  and  forms  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  great  western  peninsula  of  Cana- 
da,) a  great  bed  of  lithographic  stone — nnme- 
ly,  that  used  in  the  lithograpic  an  for  taking 
the  drawings,  and  producing  the  impressions 
on  papiir.  So  large  is  this  bed,  that  —  l,o- 
gan  has  cx|)lored  it  for  sixty  or  seventy  miles. 
Hitherto,  Germany  has  been  the  sole  source 
from  which  the  world  has  been  supplied  with 
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I  this  valuable  article,  and  the  supply  (here  is 
!  limited,  and  distant  from  any  port  of  ship- 
}  ment.  Specimens  which  were  sent  to  Lon- 
don have  been  pronounced  by  competent 
judges  to  be  of  the  finest  quality. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
IIOISTON'S    TEXAS. 

"  Texas  and  the  Gulf  of  iMexico  ;  orYatch- 
ing  in  the  New  World." 

A  work  with  the  above  title  has  just  issued 
from  the  press,  written  in  a  lively  manner  by 
an  Englishwoman  of  the  name  of  Houston. 
She  says  it  was  "a  voyage  underlaken  prin- 
cipally in  search  of  health  for  me." 

\Ve  have  marked  several  passages  for  in- 
sertion in  "The  Friend,"  and  begin  with  her 
arrival  at  Madeira. 

"  I  was  much  struck  by  the  first  view  of 
Madeira  ;  it  rises  up  high,  black  and  steep 
from  the  sea,  and  looks  at  a  distance  like  a 
a  huge  ruined  wall.  As  you  approach  near- 
er, however,  you  perceive  with  spots  of  houses 
on  the  hill-sides,  churches,  temples,  and  ab- 
rupt ridges  of  mountains,  on  which  seem  lite- 
rally suspended  the  most  lovely  gardens.  All 
this,  mingled  with  the  green  foliage  and  the 
almost  tropical  vegetation,  is  lovely  in  the 
extreme. 

"  Sept.  26.  Vt'e  brought  up  in  Funchal 
Roads,  in  twenty-two  fathoms  water.  Tiie 
weather  was  extremely  hot,  at  least  it  appear- 
ed so  to  us,  though  this  was  the  cool  season 
at  Madeira.  I  need  say  nothing  of  the  cor- 
dial kindness,  and  unlimited  hospitality  of  the 
merchants  at  Funchal ;  the  fact  of  their  libe- 
rality and  good  feeling  to  strangers  is  too 
well  known  to  need  a  comment,  and  our  re- 
ception furnished  but  an  extra  example  of  its 
truth. 

"  A  nearer  view  of  Funchal  is  very  amus- 
ing to  a  stranger.  The  shores  are  crowded 
with  boats,  and  wild-looking  Portuguese  ges- 
ticulating and  quarrelling.  The  shape  of  the 
boats  is  remarkable,  their  sterns  are  so  liii;h 
and  pointed.  'J"he  rowers  perform  (heir ofTice 
in  an  erect  posture,  and  with  their  faces  turn- 
ed towards  theybre  part  of  their  craft.  Chil- 
dren of  very  tender  years,  bronzed  by  the  sun 
into  a  deep  copper  colour,  are  swimming  about 
in  all  directions,  and  quite  in  deep  water.  'J"he 
surface  of  the  sea  is  studded  by  little  black 
shining  heads.  In  short,  the  inhabitants  gen- 
erally appear  to  me  to  partake  of  an  amphib- 
ious nature. 

"  The  houses  of  Funchal  are  mostly  of  a 
dazzling  while,  which  has  a  very  nnploBsanl 
eflijct  on  the  eyes.  The  rools  are  generally 
Hat,  but  you  likewise  see  many  turrets  and 
steeples. 

"  We  were  most  kindly  received  bv  Mr. 
Temple,  who  is  a  resident  at  Funchal,  and 
gladly  remained  a  week  in  his  comfortable 
house.  We  spent  our  time  very  pleasantly  in 
wandering  about  the  island,  which,  even  at 
this  advanced  period  of  the  year,  presents 
much  both  of  vegetation  and  scenery,  well 
worthy  of  niiiice.  'I'he  flowers  are  beautiful  ; 
such  a  profusion  of  geraniums,  tiichsias,  and 
heliotropes,  with  the  glorious  belladonnn  lily 
and  bright  oleander  I     It  is  a  perfect  wilder- 


ness of  sweets  and  brilliant  colours.  The  Au- 
luan  part  of  the  scenery  is  by  no  means  in 
keeping  with  all  this,  for  a  more  dirty,  disor- 
derly, uncivilized  population  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  imagine.  Police  there  is  none,  and 
the  noises  and  confusion  in  the  streets,  espe- 
cially at  night,  are  most  disagreeable  ;  they 
etlectually  chase  sleep,  at  least  from  the  eyes 
of  a  new-comer.  Mr.  Tem|)le's  house  is  situ- 
ated close  to  the  guard-house,  and  as  the  sen- 
tries are  by  far  the  most  noi>y  people  in  the 
place,  the  neighbourhood  is  not  agreeable. 
One  of  their  favourite  amusements  at  night 
was  iniitaling  the  noises  and  cries  of  difti^rent 
animals.  Tliey  alternately  crow  like  cocks, 
roar  like  bulls,  and  gobble  like  fifty  turkeys. 
Their  imilati(  ns,  I  must  say,  were  correct, 
but  the  efi'ect  was  anything  but  pleasing. 
There  appears  to  be  but  lillle  religious  feeling 
among  them  ;  indeed  their  priests  seemed  to 
be  almost  objects  of  contempt,  and  their  places 

j  of  worship  to  be  nearly  neglected. 

I      "  The  squalid  poverty  you  everywhere  meet 

!  with  is  pitiable  and  revolting  ;  the  children 
run  about  almost  in  a  state  of  nudity,  and  are 

!  the  ugliest  little  set  of  creatures,  excepting, 
perhaps,  the  diminutive  old  women,  1  ever 
saw.  The  Portuguese  inhabilants  generally 
require  but  a  small  quantity  of  food,  and  that 
consists  principally  of  fruits  and  Indian  corn. 
They  are,  though  most  fre(]uently  short  in 
stature,  a  very  stron-r  and  hardy  race,  and 
their  powers  of  enduring  fatigue  are  great. 
Of  the  truth  of  this  I  had  am|jle  proof  in  my 
palanquin  bearers,  who  under  a  broiling  sun, 
carried  me  a  sort  of  ambling  pace  to  the  tops 
of  the  highest  hiils,  without  appearing  in  the 
slightest  degree  exhausted.  It  is  true  thatoa 
arriving  at  the  summits,  they  generally  beg- 
ged for  a  cup  of  wine  at  the  houses  of  call, 
which  are  conveniently  placed  there.  It  is, 
however,  to  strangers  only  lliat  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  making  the  application. 

"  'i  he  vineyards  are  very  pretty  ;  (he  vines 
are  trained  over  wooden  pillars,  supporting  a 
lattice-work  of  bamboo.  The  grapes  are  dried 
in  the  shade,  which  is  said  to  give  them  a  pe- 
culiar richness  of  flavour.  The  vine  was  first 
introduced  in  Madeira  in  the  year  1120,  and 
was  brought  from  the  Island  of  Crete. 

"  The  vintage  is  just  over,  and  numbers  of 
peasants  are  busily  employed  in  bringing 
down  the  newly-made  wine  from  the  vine- 
yards in  the  hills.  Some  of  the  men  have  im- 
mense pigskins,  filled  with  (he  red  fluid,  slung 
over  their  shoulders,  while  others  are  driving 
the  pretty  cream-coloured  oxon  iii(o  (he  town, 
laden  in  a  similar  manner.  The  eflect  of  the 
pigskins  is  quite  horrid ;  they  are  filled  to 
their  utmost  extent,  even  to  the  legs;  the 
mouth  and  nose  being  tied  up;  this  appear- 
ance of  being  a  real  animal  is  rendered  still 
more  unpleasant  by  the  blood-red  stains  on 
the  hide  of  the  creature.  The  drivers  of  the 
wagons,  which  are  of  a  most  simple  and  pri- 
mitive form,  are  shrieking  and  bellowing  all 
(he  while,  by  way  of  encouraging  (heir  beasts, 
and  (lint  with  voices  unequalled  in  the  world, 
I  should  imagine,  for  shrillness  and  power. 

"  The  grapes  from  which  the  largest  quan- 
tity of  wine  is  made  arc  small  and  extremely 
sweet ;  we  have  taken  a  large  (luantity  of  them 
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on  board,  besides  bananas,  and  various  sorts 
of  common  fruits.  The  grapes  from  which 
ihe  Malmsey  wine  is  made  grow  upon  rociis, 
over  which  liiey  are  trained  ;  they  are  not 
gathered  till  over  ripe. 

"  Among  the  many  fine  views  which  a 
stranger  at  Madeira  should  not  fail  to  visit, 
that  of  the  Coural  stands  pre-eminent.  The 
road  to  this  beautiful  spot  is  steep,  and  stony. 
It  is  a  valley  completely  enclosed  by  high  ab- 
rupt hills,  none  of  which  are  less  than  a  thou- 
smd  feet  In  height.  The  road  lies  alarmingly 
near  the  edge  of  the  precipices,  and  is  more- 
over extremely  narrow.  The  horses  are, 
however,  so  active  and  well-trained,  that  no 
positive  danger  exists.  A  Portuguese  riuiner 
generally  accompanies  your  horse,  encourag- 
ing him  both  by  threats  and  caresses  to  pro- 
ceed, and  often  not  a  little  impeding  his  pro- 
gress by  hanging  on  at  his  tail.  The  horses 
are  well-shaped,  though  small,  and  particular- 
ly adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  and 
the  roads. 

"  'i'he  Mount  Church,  built  on  extremely 
high  ground,  a  short  distance  from  FunchnI, 
cannot  be  passed  unnoticed  ;  the  view  of  the 
town  and  roadstead  tVom  it  is  most  beautiful 
and  curious.  There  is  a  large  convent,  at 
which  artificial  flowers  and  other  sorts  of  or- 
namental work  can  be  procured,  besides  deli- 
cious liqueurs,  which  the  nuns  manufacture  in 
great  variety. 

"  The  most  beautiful  flowers  and  shrubs 
are  found  on  the  summits  of  the  hills,  and  the 
whole  appearance  of  the  country  is  rich  and 
luxuriant,  far  beyond  my  powers  of  descrip- 
tion. The  interior  of  the  houses  are  as  en- 
joyable as  the  gardens  are  beautiful  ;  the 
rooms  are  large,  high,  and  airy,  and  the  floors 
during  the  hot  season  are  spread  with  a  fine 
matting;  very  little  furniture  is  admitted,  and 
the  breeze  is  allowed  to  circulate  freely 
through  the  houses. 

"  The  dress  of  the  gentlemen  is  as  glaring 
as  the  colour  of  the  houses,  being  white  from 
head  to  foot;  jacket  of  white  linen,  sailcloth 
boots,  and  trousers  of  the  same.  A  large 
palmetto  hat  completes  the  costume,  which,  if 
not  becoming,  is  well  suited  to  the  climate. 

"  I  enjoyed  my  palanquin  extremely.  The 
motion  is  very  easy,  and  sufficiently  rapid, 
considering  the  great  inequalities  of  the 
ground  ;  I  do  not  think  that  a  horse  could  get 
over  the  ground  quicker.  It  was  some  time 
before  I  hardened  n)y  heart  to  the  supposed 
sufferings  of  the  bearers,  which  after  all  were 
entirely  imaginary.  Englishmen  would,  I  am 
sure,  sink  very  soon  under  the  exertion,  be- 
sides the  natural  objection  entertained  by  our 
countrymen  to  being  used  as  beasts  of  bur- 
den. 

"  The  sugar-cane  grows  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  it  was  formerly  the  staple 
commodity  of  the  island,  but,  not  proving  very 
productive  as  an  article  of  commerce,  its  cul- 
ture was  abandoned  for  that  of  the  vine.  -Cof- 
fee, likewise,  though  of  a  most  superior  kind, 
is  grown,  but  in  small  quantities.  The  coflee 
trees  are  very  handsome,  and  grow  to  a  larger 
size  than  even  in  the  VV^est  Indies  or  Cuba. 

"  Vines  are  found  growing  at  a  very  great 
height,  some  aay  nearly  three  thousand  feel 


above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  but,  though  even 
in  these  elevated  situations  they  bear  fruit,  no 
wine  can  be  made  from  it.  The  chestnuts 
are  excellent,  and  in  great  profusion.  There 
are  a  good  many  rabbits  and  wild  hogs  on  Ihe 
island,  but  goats  and  oxen  are  the  most  com- 
mon, as  well  as  the  most  useful  animals  of 
which  it  can  boast.  Here,  for  the  first  time, 
I  tasted  that  most  indispensable  article  of  (ne- 
o-ro)  food,  the  sweet  potato.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  approved  of  it  as  an  adjunct  to  meat, 
but  roasted  like  a  chestnut,  and  eaten  hot,  it 
is  very  tolerable." 

(To  berontimipd.) 


Rail  Road.1  in  the  United  Slates.— The 
amount  of  capital  now  invested  in  rail  roads 
in  this  country  is  about  .fil()l),UO0,00O.  There 
are  nearly  5000  miles  of  road,  and  the  average 
cost  is  about  $i;0,0(JO  a  mile,  'i'he  Cincinnati 
Chronicle  thus  speculates  on  the  continuous 
lines,  which  in  a  very  few  years  will  doubt- 
less be  completed. 

1.  For  example,  the  great  route  from  Port- 
land to  Buffalo  will  soon  receive  two  important 
additions,  one  at  the  eastern  extremity  pro- 
longing it  to  Bangor,  and  the  other  at  the 
western,  uniting  Buffalo  by  means  of  Mad 
River  and  Liltle  iMianii  Railroad,  to  the  Ohio, 
when  a  steam  car  inav  run  from  iJangor,  Me. 
to  Cincinnati,  Ohio — in  a  continuous  Railroad 
one  thousand  miles  in  extent  !  This  supposes 
that  the  projected  road  from  Bufi'alo  to  San- 
dusky is  made. 

2.  When  the  New  York  and  New  IJaven 
and  the  Baltimore  Railroads  are  to  the  Ohio 
completed,  (both  of  which  will  ,be  done  in 
three  years)  there  will  only  need  a  link  from 
the  Ohio  to  the  Little  Miami  Railroad  to 
make  another  grand  route  of  eleven  hundred 
miles  from  Bangor  to  Cincinnati  by  the  great 
central  route.  Two-thirds  of  this  whole  route 
are  now  completed  ;  so  that  the  completion  of 
the  other  third  is  no  longer  a  chimerical  idea. 
Of  the  remaining  third,  the  capital  is  already 
at  hand  for  the  greater  part.  The  part  for 
which  some  effort  is  necessary  is  that  from 
the  Ohio  river  to  the  Little  Miami  Railroad. 
But,  when  the  Baltimore  Railroad  reaches 
the  Ohio  river,  there  will  be  no  want  of  cap- 
ital to  complete  the  remaining  link. 

Ancient    Nineveh. — The    information    re- 


covered long  ranges  of  earthern  vases,  of  re- 
markable  dimensions,  placed  on  a  brick  floor 
and  filled  with  human  hones. — These  vases 
exactly  resemble  those  found  at  Babylon,  at 
Ahwaz,  and  other  localities  of  the  south  of 
Persia.'  The  palace  about  which  these  re- 
searches have  been  made,  was  probably  entire- 
ly pillaged  before  it  was  destroyed,  for  no 
jewels,  or  utensils  of  metal,  not  even  those 
small  rings,  so  common  in  that  neighbourhood, 
have  been  discovered.  Some  animals  in  bronze 
have  been  drawn  out,  particularly  a  lion,  of  a 
fine  stvle  of  execution,  and  a  part  of  a  wheel 
belonging  to  a  chariot  of  war. 

But  the   most  extraordinary  circumstance 
connected  with  these  discoveries  is  the  pieces 
of  alabaster  with  which  the  walls  are  covered, 
and  which  are  filled   with   sculptures  and  in- 
scriptions ;  tlicse    have   also    on   the    reverse 
other  inscriptions,  and  it  appears  that  the  lat- 
ter are  not  in  the  Assyrian  but  Ihe  Babylonian 
language.     As  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  architects  would  have  been  so  fitolish 
as  to  cause  inscriptions  to   be  engra\ed  whirh 
could  not   he    read   unless  ihe  walla  were  fle- 
molished,  it  must  be  presumed  that  those  pieces 
of  alabaster  have  been  twice  made  use  of,  th.Tt 
is,  that   they  first    belonged  to   a   Babylonian 
palace,  and'that  the  Assyrians  having  cariied 
I  hem  away  to  be  used  in  new  buildings,  caused 
other  inscriptions  to  be  engraved  on  them.    As 
yet  the  sculpture  found  on  the  reverse  of  these 
blocks  has  not   been  explained,  the  museums 
of  F.urope  containing  nothing  from  the  chisel 
of  Babylonian  artists.      Some   of  these  latter 
bas-reliefs  are  remarkable.     The   most  inter- 
esting represents  the  siege  of  a  city  situated 
on  an  island — the  sea  is  covered  with  vessels, 
the  poops  of  which  terminate  in  the  head  of  a 
horse — the  soldiers  on  board  these  vessels  are 
employed  in  carrying  trunks  of  trees  to  build 
a  dyke.     In  the  water  appear  numerous  ma- 
rine animals,  fish,  crabs  and  winged  sea-horses. 
The  rich  ornament  and  quantity  of  Ihe  sculp- 
ture with  which  this  palace   is  embellished   is 
truly    extraordinary,   and  it  is  difficult   to  un- 
derstand how  such  a  magnificent  construction 
could    have    been    so    swallowed    up. — Paris 
Jownal  des  Debats. 


Tobacco  around  Peach  Trees. — In  the 
latter  part  of  spring  or  early  part  of  summer, 
scrape  the  earth  fjom  around  the  body  of  the 
ceived  respecting  the  researches  which  are  j  tree  to  the  depth  of  one  to  three  inches,  being_ 
now  being  made  on  the  spot  of  Ancient  Nin- 1  particularly  careful  not  to  injure  the  crown  ot 
eveh,  (Korsabad,  near  Mosul  in  Palestine,)  by  1  the  roots  ;  fill  the  cup  thus  futnicd  with  tra^h 
order  of  the  French  Government,  under  the  i  tobacco  from  the  shops,  and  envelope  the 
direction  of  M.  Botta,  continues  to  be  very  I  ball  of  Ihe  tree  to  the  height  of  three  or  four 
interesting.  A  hundred  and  sixty  workmen  j  inches  with  the  stem  or  leaves.  I  do  not  of- 
are  now  employed  in  making  discoveries  there ;  jfer  this  as  a  means  to  renovate  a  diseased 
and  beside  the'  walls,  which  are  literally  cov- 1  tree,  but  as  a  preventive,  the  efficacy  of  which 
ered  with  sculpture  and  inscriptions,  several  I  has  been  tested  for  nineteen  years  by  Samuel 
specimens  of  antiquity  have  been  brought  to  Wood,  one  of  the  most  approved  nurserymen 
light,  the  use  and  character  of  which  have  till 
this  moment  been  entirely  unknown.  For  ex- 
ample, under  the  large  bricks  which  form  the 
floor  of  the  palace,  long  stones  have  been  found 
hollowed  underneath  and  ornamented  on  the 
outside  by  figures  in  enamel,  represenling  men 
and  animals;  nothing  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil  indicates  the  existence  of  these  stones,  or 
their  destination.     In  another  place,  were  dis- 


and  extensive  fruit-growers  in  this  section  of 
country;  and  also  by  olher  practical  farm- 
ers with  unfailing  success. — Southern  Plan- 
ter.' 


Avoid  discontented  persons,  unless  to  inform 
or  reprove  them.  Abhor  detraction,  the  sin 
of  fallen  angels  and  the  worst  of  fallen  men.— 
Petin. 
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For"Tlie  Friend." 

The  following  lines,  wrilton  smm  after  the  dccense  of 
the  worlhyto  wliom  lliey  allude,  nol  Imviiifr  yet  ap- 
peared  in  "  Tlie  Friend,"  are  now  offered  for  inser- 
tion there. 

TO  THE   MEMORY  OF 
RICHARD     JORDAN. 

Rest,  soldier  of  the  Cross  ! 

Rest,  for  thy  fight  is  ilonc  : 
We  needs  must  mourn  our  loss. 

Though  thou  hust  victory  won. 

Amid  the  hattle's  heat, 

Down  sunk  tliy  hehn  and  shield; 

Death  sounded  ihe  retreat, 

And  called  thee  from  the  field. 

When  treason's  hrealh  had  spread, 

Amon^  Ihe  Christian  h;<st, 
And  tliose  whom  Jesus  led, 

Then  scorned  his  service  most, — 

Thy  rallying  summons  swelled, 

yiill  liiiihful,  bold  and  true, 
And,  liy  thy  hand  upheld. 

Thy  Sdviour's  banner  (lew. 

As  when,  ere  morning  shines 

From  orient  fields  of  light, 
The  railienl  moon  declines. 

And  leaves  the  world  in  night, 

So,  in  adarlisome  day. 

Snatched  by  tlie  hostile  tomb, 
Thy  brightness  sank  away, 

And  lelt  the  Church  in  gloom. 

No  more  thy  voice  we  hear, 

Lilie  the  loud  trumpet's  sound  ; 

No  more  upon  the  cur, 

Its  notes  come  pealing  round. 

But  they  wholiive  the  Lord, 

And  loved  his  Trulh  in  lliee, 
Thy  name  will  deep  record 

In  memory's  living  tree. 

Rest,  ("hrislian  soldier,  rest  I 

Thy  batiles  now  arc  o'er. 
And  things  that  late  distressed. 

Can  break  thy  peace  no  more. 

Rest!   for  the  crown  is  thine; 

Rest  I   for  thy  heaven  is  won  ; 
And  smiles  around  thee  shine. 

From  God's  redeeming  Son. 

C.  W.  Thomson. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
Answer  to  the  i]nrslion,  "  Hoio  dosC  thou  like  the  gas- 
lightx  in  Arch  street  metling-house?" 

I  like  them  well — but  in  the  one  short  time  I  saw  them 

there. 
Of  my  varied  thoughls  and  feelings  they  had  but  little 

share. 
I  speak  nol  of  those  feelings  now,  or  what  our  thonghts 

should  be, 
In    such  u    galhering   as  thai— or  where  but  "  two  or 

three" 
Together    meet — whene'er   the   time,   or    in  whatever 

place, 
(If  it   be  in  the  Saviour's  "  name,"  depending  on  His 

grace,) 
When  on  the  humblest,  tlie  most  weak  believer  in  the 

"  Word," 
Beams  a  portion  of  the  "light"  that  guides  "  the  anoin. 

ted  of  Ihe  Lord." 

And  there  is  yet  another  light  that  is  not  all  of  earth. 
Mid   such    assemblies  sometimes  found,  by  those  who 

know  its  worth ; 
In  a  look— a  pressure  of  the  liand— a  word  in  kindness 

spoken. 
Soothing  Ihe  lonely  mourner's  heart,   the  spirit  baw'd 

und  broken. 


I  trust  that  this  exists  with  you,  cheering  each  h'udden'd 

lot, 
I  know  'lis  found  unhoped  for,  in   a  far  more  humble 

spot. 
And  howcv£T  bright  be  other  scenes,  from  that  I  would 

not  roam, 
Tn  which  Ihe  wand'rer  has  found  rest,  the  tempest. tost 

a  home. 

s.  ^v. 


Never  nipcldle  witli  other  folks'  business, 
and  less  with  ihe  pu'olic,  unless  culled  lo  the 
one  by  the  parlies  concerned,  in  which  move 
cautiously  and  uprightly,  and  required  to  Ihe 
oliier  by  the  Lord  in  a  testimony  for  his 
Name  and  Trulh;  remembering  that  old,  but 
most  I  rue  and  exctdlent  proverb.  Bene  qvi  lat- 
nit,  bote  ri.vit.  lie  lives  happily  that  lives 
hiddenly  or  privalelv,  for  he  lives  quiellv.  It 
is  a  treasure  lo  Iheni  that  have  it.  Study  it, 
get  il,  keep  it  ;  too  many  miss  it  that  mighl 
have  it,  'J'he  world  knows  not  the  value  of 
it.  Il  doubles  man's  hie,  by  giving  him  twice 
the  time  to  himself,  that  a  large  acquaintance 
or  much  business  will  allow  him. — Pcnn. 


Speak  not  of  religion,  nor  use  the  name  of 
God  in  a  familiar  manner. — Ihid. 
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In  a  preceding  column  will  be  found  an 
account  of  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting, 
held  last  Eleventh  month.  We  could  have 
desired  an  earlier  attention  to  the  subject. 
The  account  is  a  satisfactory  one,  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  subordinate  meetings  well  wor- 
thy of  perusal.  Placed  among  a  slaveholding 
population,  our  dear  Friends  seem  alive  to 
the  responsibility  of  their  situation. 

Since  the  article  just  alluded  to  was  in 
(ype,  we  have  received  another  account  of 
North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting.  For  which, 
although  now  unavailable,  we  are  obliged  to 
our  correspondent. 

Julm  Randolph's  Will. — The  will  and  co- 
dicil of  John  Randolph,  dated  in  1821,  have 
been  established  by  a  verdict  of  a  jury.  The 
following  paragraphs  are  taken  from  the 
will. 

"  1.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  all  my  slaves 
their  freedom, //eurti/i/  regretting  that  1  have 
ever  been  the  owner  of  one. 

"  2.  I  give  lo  my  executor  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding eight  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much 
thereof' as  may  be  necessary  to  transport  and 
settle  said  slaves  to  and  in  some  other  state 
or  territory  of  Ihe  United  Stales,  giving  to  all 
above  the  age  of  forty  not  less  than  ten  acres 
of  land  each. 

"To  my  old  and  faithful  servants  Essex 
and  his  wife  Hetty,  who  I  trust  may  be  suf- 
fered lo  remain  in  the  slate,  I  give  and  be- 
queath three  and  a  half  barrels  of  corn,  two 
hundred  weight  of  pork,  a  pair  of  strong  shoes, 
a  suit  of  chillies,  and  a  blanket  each,  to  be 
paid   ihein  annually — also,  an  annual  hat   to 


Essex,  and  ten  pounds  of  coflee  and  twenty  of 
brown  sugar." 

He  also  left  certain  lands  "towards  better- 
ing the  condition  of  iny  manumitted  slaves." 

The  Petersburg  Intelligencer  says: 
"  It  seems  that  after  ihe  verdict  of  the  jury 
was  rendered,  it  was  ascertained  that  some  of 
them  had  acted  under  a  misapprehension. 
The  opponents  of  the  will  therefore  determin- 
ed to  ask  a  new  trial,  bill,  fortunately  for  all 
parties  concerned,  a  comfiromise  lo  the  fol- 
lowing effect  was  made  : — The  negroes  get 
their  liberty  and  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and 
the  rest  of  the  properly  goes  to  the  heirs  at 
law." 

A    TEACHER    WANTED. 

The  Trustees  of  Friends'  School  at  Cross. 
wicks  wish  to  engage  a  compeient  Female 
teacher  lo  lake  charge  of  the  school  for  six 
months,  commencing  in  the  Fourth  month 
next.  To  a  well-qualified  Friend,  a  liberal 
compensation  will  be  secured. 

Early  application  may  be  made  to  Robert 
Parry  Recklesstown,  N.  J.,  or  Samuel  Allin- 
son,  Jr.,  Yardville  Post-office,  Mercer  county, 
N.  J. 


Marrikd,  on  Fifth. day,  Ihe  !lth  of  First  month,  lS-15, 
at  Friends'  niecling-house  in  Smyrna,  Clienango  eoun- 
ly,  N.  Y.,  Nathan  Hi'xt,  son  of  Jlicajah  and  Sarah 
Hunt,  of  PiUslown,  Ren^snlae^  countv,  to  Marv  A., 
daughter  of  Henry  and  Susanna  Knowles,  of  llie  former 
place. 

,  on  tlie  13lh  instant,  in  Friends'  meeting- 
house, riymoulh,  Pa.,  Jonathan  Bell,  of  Whitemarsh, 
to  IMiRTHA  WriiTF,  of  Plymouth. 

Died,  on  the  14th  of  Ninth  monlh,  1S44,  in  the  16ih 
year  ol  his  age,  Asa  Harder,  son  of  Abraham  Barber, 
of  Guernsey  county,  Ohio.  He  bore  the  sufferings  of  i 
severe  illness  with  much  quietness  and  exemplary  pa- 
tience, having  loft  many  friends,  by  whom  he  was 
much  beloved,  lo  mourn  his  loss:  but  ihey  are  comfort- 
ed in  the  hope,  that  through  mercy  he  lias  been  gather- 
ed fiom  ihe  en!  lo  come. 

,  at  his  residence,  the  7th  of  First  monlh,  1845, 

of  erysipelas,  Abraham  Barber,  in  ihe  50lh  year  of  his 
age,  a  useful  member  of  Guernsey  particular,  and 
Flushing  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Ohio. 

,   First   month   I3th,   1845,  in  the  98tli  year  of 

her  age,  of  pulmonary  consumption,  at  ihe  residence  of 
her  pareniB,  in  Ihe  city  of  Hudson,  Ei.iZA,  the  wife  of 
Frederic  Farrand,  and  ihe  Inst  surviving  child  of  George 
and  Elizabeth  Robinson,  by  whom  the  bereavement  is 
keenly  felt,  though  long  and  gentle  were  the  warnings 
that  lilb  was  on  the  wane;  but  her  relatives  and  friends 
have  the  consoling  refieclion,  that  these  intimations 
were  wisely  improved  by  the  dear  invalid  ;  and  that  the 
trials  and  afflictions  ol  time  tended  gradaally  to  wean 
her  from  the  attractions  of  this  unecrlain  world.  About 
Iwo  weeks  previous  to  her  decease,  she  was  addressed 
by  a  Friend  in  the  minislry,  who  expressed  his  belief, 
"  that  before  Ihe  solemn  close,  every  cloud  would  be  re. 
moved  out  of  Ihe  way,  and  a  sense  of  aceeplance  grant- 
ed," which  she  was  graciously  pcrmilled  to  feel  an  as- 
surance of,  a  short  time  preceding  her  gcnilc  dismis.sal 
from  this  transitory  scene;  und  we  reverently  trust, 
that  through  umnerilcd  mercy  she  has  gained  an  admit- 
tance wilhin  the  gates  of  that"  celestial  city,  where  part- 
ings, sin  and  sorrow  are  no  more. 

,  at  Philadelphia,  on   the  4lh  instant,  aged  about 

70  years,  Philadeli'Hia  Picmberton,  a  valuable  and  be- 
loved elder  of  the  Northern  District  Monthly  Meeting. 
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HOUSTON'S    TEXAS. 

"  Texas  and  the  Gulf  of  Me.xico  ;  or  Yatch- 
ing  in  the  New  World." 

(Continued  from  page  175.) 

"  On  the  eighth  day  from  our  landing  at 
Funchal,  we  were  again  in  readiness  for  sea  ; 
it  was  a  lovely  summer  evening,  about  seven 
o'clock,  when  the  order  was  given  to  up-an- 
chor, and  set  sail  for  the  West  Indies." 

"  On  the  third  day  from  leaving  Madeira, 
we  saw  on  the  lee-bow  the  wonderful  Peak  of 
Tenerifl'e,  and  this  at  the  immense  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles!  A  curious  as- 
pect it  wore, — a  high  bank  of  white  clouds 
seeming  to  extend  itself  half-way  up  to  the 
heavens,  and  that  small  distinct  peak  of  land 
crowning  the  whole. 

"  Having  been  informed  at  Madeira  that 
we  should  have  a  fresh  northeast  wind,  which 
would  infallibly  and  expeditiously  waft  us  to 
Barhadoes,  and  also  that  having  once  set  our 
sails,  we  should  not  have  to  shift  them  till  we 
arrived  there,  we  were  not  prepared  for  the 
long  calm  which  followed.  A  repetition  of 
the  words  '  calm  and  fine,'  varied  only  by  oc- 
casional changes  to,  'light  airs  and  fine,' is 
all  I  can  find  in  the  logbook  for  many  days. 
As  for  the  employment  of  the  hiinds,  it  con- 
sisted in  spreading  and  furling  awnings,  fitting 
and  mending  cutter  sails,  spinning  yarn,  and 
washing  clothes.  As  for  holy-stoning  the 
decks,  I  set  my  face  against  that  from  the 
first ;  it  is  the  worst  description  of  nervous 
torture  of  which  I  ever  heard,  excepting  per- 
haps, the  infliction  of  the  squee  gee,  which,  as 
its  name  almost  implies,  sets  every  tooth  in 
one's  head  on  edge  for  a  week.  Brooms  and 
swabs  are  bad  enough,  but  to  these  I  was 
obliged  to  submit. 

"  This,  cerlainlj',  was  not  a  very  animating 
life  ;  still,  what  with  fishing  for  dolphins  and 
bonetas,  watching  anxiously  for  wind,  which 
sometimes  came  in  the  tantalizing  shape  of 
cats'  paws,  time  slipped  along,  though  the 
ship  did  not.  I  tasted  one  of  the  bonetas, 
which  the  sailors  had  cooked  for  themselves, 
and  very  tough  and  dry  it  was.  A  dolphin, 
which  soon  after  followed  its  unwise  example, 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  enticed  on  board, 


proved  rather  better.  We  dressed  up  our 
namesake*  with  wine  and  other  condiments, 
and  he  was  pronounced  to  be  '  not  bad  ;'  still 
I  greatly  doubt  if  we  should  have  allowed  him 
even  this  scanty  meed  of  praise,  had  a  turbot 
or  John  Dory  been  within  reach." 

"  But  to  return  to  our  voyage.  The  ex- 
ceeding beauty  of  the  stars  and  sky  within  the 
tropic.i,  has  been  often  described,  but  had  I 
not  witnessed  their  nightly  glory,  my  imagi- 
nation never  could  have  done  them  justice. 
A  lonely  ship  in  the  wide  ocean  must  ever,  I 
think,  be  a  source  of  poetical  feeling,  even  to 
the  coldest  fancy  ;  but  the  calm  and  quiet  of 
the  sensation  is  raised  to  a  trusting  and  al- 
most holy  train  of  thought,  when  the  heat  of 
the  day  being  over,  and  the  blazing  sun  gone 
down  to  his  rest,  you  lie  beneath  that  canopy 
studded  with  the  most  brilliant  stars,  and  feel 
with  the  poet,  a  longing 

"  to  tread  that  golden  path  of  rays 
That  seems  to  lead  to  soine  briglit  isle  of  rest." 

"  One  particularly  quiet  breezeless  day,  a 
shark  gave  us  a  good  deal  of  employment  and 
amusement.  He  was  swimming  about  the 
ship  tor  hours,  with  the  pretty  little  pilot  fish 
playing  about  his  monstrous  nose.  Every 
sort  of  bait,  from  salt  junk  to  tempting  can- 
dles, was  oflored  for  his  acceptance,  and  re- 
jected. The  monster  evidently  was  not  hun- 
gry, for  though  he  smelt  at  them  all,  nothing 
would  induce  him  to  nibble  at  the  baited  hook. 
Once  only  they  succeeded  in  hooking  him, 
but  he  very  soon  broke  away.  Towards  the 
evening,  however,  he  grew  more  sociable,  and 
condescended  to  eat  some  biscuit  which  I 
threw  to  him  over  the  side.  He  was  an  enor- 
mous creature,  at  least  ten  feet  in  length. 
There  was  something  very  impleasant  in  the 
idea  of  this  horrid  '  creature  following  in  our 
wake,'  and  though  I  did  not  share  in  the  sail- 
or's superstition  of  their  being  harbingers  of 
death,  yet  I  looked  at  him  with  great  dis- 
taste, feeling  that  he  was  thirsting  for  our 
blood. 

"  We  saw  flving-fish  in  great  numbers  ; 
they  flew  on  board  at  night,  and  were  found 
in  the  morning  on  deck  and  in  the  chains, 
being  attracted  by  the  light.  I  ate  them  for 
breakfast,  and  found  them  delicious;  like  a 
herring  in  flavour  and  consistency,  but  more 
delicate. 

"  While  copying  my  journal  in  England, 
on  a  positively  winter's  day  in  the  nionlli  «( 
June,  dark,  drizzling,  and  cheerless,  how 
strange  it  appears  that  lever  could  have  dislik- 
ed the  sun  in  the  way  I  did,  in  the  tropics.  How 
often,  in  the  moriung,  did  1  then  find  myself 
exclaiming  against   its    scorching    rays.     At 


'  Thuir  yacht  was  called  the  Dolphin. 


six  o'clock,  and  often  even  at  an  earlier  hour,  1 
was  on  deck,  driven  up  by  the  intolerable  heat 
of  the  cabin  which  being  below  the  surface 
of  the  water,  was  necessarily  hotter  than  it 
was  above.  It  was  contrary  to  all  orders  to 
spread  the  awning,  before  the  decks  were 
swabbed  up,  so  I  had  aiuple  leisure  for  com- 
plaint. There  was  that  terrible  sun  again  ; 
not  a  cloud  above  or  around,  but  one  wide 
canopy  of  blue  over  our  heads;  nothing  to 
break  the  line  of  the  horizon,  and  the  azure 
sea,  shining  as  crystal,  with  its  long  wearying 
swell.  Y'es !  there  was  the  perpetual  sun 
glaring  on  us  through  the  long  day,  and  still 
more  fiercely  in  the  fervid  noon  ;  the  winds 
asleep,  and  the  ship  rolling  heavily  with  her 
creaking  masts,  and  idly-flapping  sails.  One 
day  was  so  like  another,  that  sometimes  wea- 
riness almost  took  the  place  of  hope.  '  When 
will  it  endf  I  used  to  exclaim,  '  When  will 
there  be  a  cloud  V  It  put  me  in  mind  of 
Coleridge's  beautiful  description  of  a  calm,  in 
the  '  Ancient  Mariner.'  And  truly  the  schoo- 
ner did  look  '  like  a  painted  ship  upon  a  paint- 
ed sea.' 

"  31st.  Light  breezes,  hardly  more  than 
'  cat's  paws,'  but  they  gave  us  hope.  The 
look-out  man  reported  a  sail  on  the  lee-bow. 
All  eyes  were  strained  to  catch  a  view  of  the 
vessel,  as  she  gradually  neared  us.  She  prov- 
ed to  be  a  small  brig,  and  hoisted  English  co- 
lours. She  commenced  making  signals,  and 
our  master  deciding  that  she  wished  to  speak 
us,  we  slightly  altered  our  course,  to  facilitate 
her  object.  Her  only  reason  for  nearing  us 
appeared  to  be  to  ascertain  our  longitude, 
which  having  done,  for  we  chalked  it  on  the 
outside  of  the  bulwarks,  she  proceeded  on  her 
way.  The  sight  of  this  ship  was  quite  an 
event,  and  gave  us  matter  of  discussion  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.  If  I  had  followed  my  in- 
clinations I  should  have  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  her,  so  eagerly  did  I  long  for  the 
sight  of  fresh  objects  ;  and  I  felt  quite  sur- 
prised at  the  apathy  with  which  she  passed 
us  by. 

"  When  o'er  the  silent  sons  alone, 
For  days  and  nights  we've  cheerless  gone. 
Oh  !  they  who've  felt  it,  know  how  sweet, 
Some  sunny  morn  a  sail  to  meet." 

"  During  all  this  time  the  heat  was  intense, 
the  thermometer  ranged  from  88  to  90  under 
the  awning,  and  there  was  no  wind  to  refresh 
us.  The  only  manner  in  which  I  could  pro- 
cure a  breath  of  air,  was  by  spreading  a  mat- 
trass  on  the  deck,  between  the  ports,  which 
were  left  open.  It  was  fortunate  that  the 
yacht  contained  a  large  supply  of  water,  as 
from  the  unexpected  length  of  the  passage, 
and  the  intense  heat,  an  unusual  quantity  was 
daily  consuiTied.  Had  the  calm  lasted  much 
longer,  however,  we  must  have  had  an  allow- 
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ance  of  water;  as  it  was,  indeed,  our  fresh 
provisions  began  to  run  short,  and  turkeys 
and  fowls  were  anxiously  counted  over,  and 
cared  for. 

"  There  was  much  difficulty,  after  a  time, 
in  finding  employment  for  the  ship's  compa- 
ny, and  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  only  me- 
thod of  keeping  sailors  out  of  mischief,  and 
free  from  grumbling,  is  never  to  let  them  be 
idle,  all  kinds  of  work  were  resorted  to. 

"  The  men,  in  fact,  were  seldom  left  in 
repose;  they  were  always  either  spinning 
yarn,  making  mats,  scraping  cables,  cleaning 
guns,  or  occupied  in  some  task  of  a  similar 
nature.  We  did  not  quite  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  American  ships,  in  which  it  is  said  of 
the  sailors,  that — 

*Six  days  they  labour,  and  do  aTl  that  they  are  able, 
And  on  the  seventh,  holystone  the  decks,  and  scrape 
the  cable."* 

''  Still,  though  we  scarcely  appeared  to 
move,  we  certainly  progressed  a  little,  for  af- 
ter a  most  tedious  passage  of  thirty  days,  I 
■was  told  we  were  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
Barbadoes.  This  was  indeed  most  welcome 
intelligence,  as  we  intended  to  make  that 
island.  On  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  when 
at  least  eighty  miles  from  any  land,  a  hawk 
was  perceived  flying  round  the  ship.  How- 
glad  I  was  to  see  him  !  Poor  thing  !  He 
■was  very  tired,  as  well  he  might  be,  after  his 
long  aerial  journey.  After  performing  a  few 
feeble  evolutions,  and  alighting- occasionally 
on  different  parts  of  the  rigging,  he  settled 
on  the  foreyard-arm,  and  being  quite  exhaust- 
ed, was  easily  taken.  The  creature  did  not 
live  through  the  night.  He  was  a  kestrel, 
and  a  very  fine  one.  In  consideration  of  its 
long  flight,  and  from  a  feeling  of  gratitude,  as 
having  been  the  first  harbinger  of  land,  we 
thought  his  skin  worthy  of  being  preserved, 
for  the  purpose  of  stufiing,  and  it  was  put  into 
the  menagerie  accordingly. 

"  At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  2nd 
of  November,  we  were  within  a  very  few 
miles  of  the  land.  Barbadoes  is  a  very  low 
island,  and  does  not  strike  one  with  any  feel- 
ing of  either  wonder  or  admiration.  You  see 
a  few  white-looking  houses  on  the  slight  ele- 
■vations.  The  sight  of  tropical  trees,  cocoa, 
palms,  &c.,  must  always  be  interesting  to  one 
who  sees  them  for  the  first  time.  About 
eight  o'clock  we  made  Bridgetown,  and  at 
ten,  A.  M.  brought  up  in  Carlisle  Bay,  in  sev- 
en fathom  water. 

"  Nancy,  the  negress,  gave  me,  immediate- 
ly on  our  arrival,  a  fresh  proof  tliat  nervous 
fancies  arc  not  confined  \o  fine  or  even  white 
ladies.  Immediately  after  wo  had  come  to 
an  anchor,  her  conduct  was  most  remarkable  ; 
she  commenced  running  wildly  about  the  deck, 
evidently  under  the  influence  of  some  nervous 
panic.  Every  one  she  met  she  informed  with 
striking  marks  of  dismay  on  her  countenance, 
that  she  must  be  near  her  end,  for  that  she 
had  a  loud  and  terrific  sound  in  her  ears, 
which  she  was  persuaded  was  the  result  of 
some  fatal  malady.  The  men  only  laughed 
at  her,  and  at  length  she  appealed  to  me  for 
advice  and  consolation.  I  was  too  merciful 
to  keep  her  longer  in  sus|>ense,  and  told  her 


what  every  one  in  the  ship  might  have  done,  ilowness,  and  also  from  the  immense  number 
had  they  not  enjoyed  her  tribulation,  that  the  of  frogs  and  grasshoppers,  which  we  heard 
noise  she  thought  exclusively  her  own,  pro- 


ceeded from  myriads  of  frogs  and  grasshop 
pers,  which  we  distinctly  heard,  though  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  land." 

"  We  were  soon  surrounded  by  boats,  filled 
with  individuals  of  every  shade  of  black, 
brown,  and  yellow.  The  black  ladies,  dress- 
ed in  white,  and  adorned  with  the  most  bril- 
liant colours,  glass-bead  necklaces,  with  gaudy 
handkerchiefs  tied  round  their  heads,  were 
chattering  and  laughing,  Tjargaining  and  co- 
quetting, but  stiU  comporting  themselves  with 
a  dignity,  and  an  air  of  grandeur,  which 
showed  them  duly  conscious  of  their  claim 
to  respect,  in  being  '  true  'Badian  born.' 

I  began  to  believe  that,  as  they  themselves 


throwing  out  their  various  notes  in  all  direc- 
tions. This  alone  gives  an  idea  of  marshi- 
ness and  dampness,  which  precludes  that  of 
health.  Barbadoes  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not 
the  very  first  of  the  Caribbean  Islands  colo- 
nized by  the  English.  For  several  years  du- 
ring the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry, the  Earl  of  Carlisle  was  hereditary  pro- 
prietor of  the  island,  by  virtue  of  a  grant  ob- 
tained from  James  the  First.  After  the  Res- 
toration, it  became  the  property  of  the  crown. 
The  coloured  population  seem  to  me  to  be  to- 
lerably well  olf,  and  not  very  idle. 

"  VVe  went  on  shore  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  having  appointed  a  carriage  to  be  in 
waiting   for  us   at   the  landing.     And  such  a 


assert,    'you    must   go   to  Barbadoes  to  larn   carriage  and  horses  !     It  was  wonderful,  from 


manners.'  I  was  very  much  amused  by  these  | 
freed  bondswomen  ;  ihey  came  upon  the  quar- 
ter-deck without  any  ceremony,  walked  down 
into  the  cabin,  and  made  themselves  quite  at 
home. 

"  The  negroes  brought  alongside  such  fruits 
as  the  island  afforded,  and  they  were  poor 
enough.  Having  heard  much  in  praise  of  the 
West  India  fruits,  I  was  disappointed  in  those 
I  saw.  There  were  bad  oranges,  worse 
grapes,  no  pines,  at  which  we  felt  ourselves 
much  aggrieved,  shaddocks,  guavas,  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  bananas,  all  indifl'erent.  Still,  not- 
withstanding the  want  of  flavour  of  their  con- 
tents, the  fruit  baskets  were  immediately 
emptied  by  our  men,  who  seemed  greatly  to 
enjoy  the  sour  oranges  and  tasteless  cocoa- 
nuts.  An  immense  quantity  of  grass  was  also 
purchased  by  them,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing hats.  These  hats,  which  they  make  with 
much  ingenuity,  I  expected  would  be  both 
light  and  cool  ;  they  however  turned  out  to  be 
neither.  They  sew  the  plaits  so  closely  to- 
gether, that  all  such  purpose  is  defeated.  As 
an  addition  to  the  original  weight,  many  sail- 
ors put  on  a  covering  of  canvass,  and  paint  it 
thickly  over. 

"  After  inquiring  the  prices  of  various  ne- 
cessaries, we  made  the  discovery,  when  too 
late,  that  we  had  come  to  the  wrong  island 
for  supplies,  every  thing  wo  required  beincr 
both  indiflerent  and  expensive.  Barbadoes,  I 
was  told,  imports  almost  every  thing  from 
Tobago  and  Martinique,  and  it  was  to  St. 
Pierre,  the  capital  of  the  latter  island,  that 
we  ought  to  have  betaken  ourselves.  Beef 
and  mutton  are  tenpence  a  pound  at  Bridge- 
town, and  water,  of  which  we  required  a  con- 
siderable supply,  a  dollar  a  cask.  Turtle  are 
brought  from  Tobai;o,  cattle  from  the  Costa 
firma,  and  fruit  and  vegetables  from  Antigua 
and  Martinique.  Still,  it  is  well  known,  that 
the  Island  of  Barbadoes  afjiirds  provisions  of 
many  sorts,  which  are  raised  on  its  own  soil, 
though  unfortunately  for  us,  they  were  not 
the  kinds  we  required.  I  believe  the  exports 
of  sugar  average  about  300,000  cwts.  annu- 
ally. 

"  Barbadoes  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  health- 
iest of  the  West  India  Islands  ;  nevertheless, 
in  spite  of  the  prevalent  opinion,  I  confess 
that  the  country  gave  me  the  idea  of  being 
anything  but  salubrious,  principally  from  its 


their  appearanc(^,  how  they  contrived  to  go 
at  all,  but  j;o  they  did,  and  at  a  tremendous 
pace.  In  vain  I  implored  the  negro  driver  to 
rein  in  his  steeds.  I  believe  he  was  reveng- 
ing himself  upon  them  for  the  previous  driv- 
ings he  had  himself  undergone  in  his  own 
proper  person,  for  he  flogged  away  most  un- 
mercifully. 

"  Bridgetown  is  a  long  straggling  town. 
There  are  no  striking-looking  buifdings  in  it, 
but  the  streets  are  in  general  broad,  and  the 
houses  white  ;  there  is  a  disagreeable  smell 
of  cocoa-nut  oil,  but  otherwise  the  city  gives 
you  a  pleasant  impression  of  freshness  and 
cleanliness,  particularly  when  compared  with 
Funchal,  the  last  town  we  had  seen.  There 
are  several  churches  and  chapels,  and  a  cath- 
edral, besides  several  buildings  for  charitable 
purposes.  The  population  of  Bridgetown  is 
about  twenty-two  thousand.  On  leaving  the 
town,  and  the  pretty  gardens  which  surround 
it,  our  road  lay  for  several  miles  through  an 
extremely  flat  country.  There  is  very  little 
wood  on  the  island  ;  some  mahogany,  cocoa- 
trees,  and  palms,  and  also  a  good  many  shrubs, 
but  the  country  is  in  general  very  bare.  The 
flowers,  however,  are  beautiful  ;  the  datura 
scented  the  evening  air,  and  fuchsias  and 
heliotropes  drooped  over  the  garden  walls. 

"  Oxen  are  more  used  as  beasts  of  burden 
than  horses,  but  the  meat  is  not  good.  We 
were  told,  that  at  the  proper  season  there  is 
plenty  of  shooting,  consisting  of  plover,  leal, 
wild  duck,  &c.  Aloes  are  very  much  culti- 
vated, to  judge  from  the  number  of  plants  to 
be  seen  on  the  sides  of  the  rnads  ;  the  ginger 
is  not  reckoned  so  good  as  that  grown  in  Ja- 
maica. There  is  a  great  deal  of  land  still  un- 
cultivated. Towards  the  north,  the  country 
becomes  much  higher,  and  is  comparatively 
cold.  This  part  is  known  by  the  appropriate 
name  of  Scotland,  and  it  must  be  a  welcome 
change  to  the  scorched  inhabitants  of  the 
south,  to  refresh  themselves  occasionally  by 
inhaling  its  invigorating  breezes." 

(To  bocoiilinuedO 

Gov.  Edwards,  of  Missouri,  has  pardoned 
the  abolitionist.  Work,  who  was  sentenced  to 
the  penitentiary  about  three  years  since  for 
assisting  in  the  escape  of  negroes  from  Marion 
county.  His  punishment  was  fixed  at  nine 
years. — Late  •paper. 
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From  Chambers'  Edinburgh   Journal. 

A  Farm  Cultivated  by  the  Insane. 

In  our  former  notices  of  the  systems  em- 
ployed ia  France  for  the  amelioration  and 
cure  of  insanity,  we  pointed  out  that  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  patients  in  various  useful  em- 
ployments was  amongst  the  most  successful 
JModes  of  treatment.  When  the  increase  of 
patients  in  the  two  asylums,  the  Bicetre  and 
the  Salpetriere,  at  Paris,  demanded  further 
accommodation,  the  unfortunate  inmates  were 
employed  to  assist  in  the  new  buildings,  and 
with  results  extremely  favourable  to  them- 
selves. When  these  works  were  finished,  the 
medical  directors  of  the  hospital  dreaded  the 
etTects  of  a  relapse  into  inactivity  on  their  pa- 
tients, and  employed  them  in  the  fields  and 
grounds  adjoining  the  two  edifices.  So  active 
were  the  labourers,  and  so  delighted  with 
their  work,  that  they  did  everything  which 
could  be  done  in  a  very  short  time,  and  want 
of  work  was  again  threatened.  To  avert  it 
altogether,  M.  Ferrus,  one  of  the  physicians 
of  the  Bicetre,  conceived  the  idea  of  obtaining 
a  farm  for  the  permanent  employment  of  his 
willing  labourers.  With  this  view  he  applied 
to  tlie  government ;  but  as  there  were  no  funds 
at  the  disposal  of  the  ministry  which  could  be 
applied  to  the  commencement  of  such  an  un- 
dertaking, and  as  every  acre  of  cultivated 
ground  near  Paris  was,  of  course,  occupied, 
his  scheme  seemed  at  first  hopeless.  Still 
the  benevolent  projector  was  not  to  be  daunt- 
ed, and  as  he  could  not  find  a  cultivated  spot 
of  ground  fit  for  his  purpose,  he  looked  out  for 
a  barren  one. 

After  many  inquiries  and  surveys,  M.  Fer- 
rus fixed  upon  an  estate  situated  about  two 
miles  from  the  Bicutre,  near  the  barriore  de 
la  Sante.  It  was  the  most  wretched  piece  of 
ground  imaginable.  So  entirely  was  it  cov- 
ered with  stones,  that  there  was  not  an  acre 
in  the  whole  tract  which  seemed  capable  of 
being  successfully  cultivated  ;  and  though  for- 
merly occupied  by  enterprising  farmers,  it 
had  long  tjeen  abandoned.  A  homestead 
which  they  had  built  was  in  ruins,  and  the 
barns  and  sheds  in  the  last  stage  of  decay. 
Upon  this  unpromising  faim  M.  Ferrus  fixed, 
and  by  the  end  of  1832,  several  of  the  Bicetre 
patients  were  set  to  work  to  enclose  about  ten 
acres  of  the  least  barren  portion.  This  en- 
closure was  cleared  and  levelled  with  such 
success,  that  its  first  year's  produce  was  sold 
for  about  £57,  nearly  ten  pounds  more  than 
the  annual  rent  of  the  entire  farm.  Encour- 
aged by  this  result,  M.  Ferrus  applied  to  the 
administration,  des  hospiteaiix  to  have  the  pa- 
tients transferred  from  the  Bicetre  altogether, 
that  they  might  live  entirely  on  the  farm. 
The  ruined  house,  and  the  want  of  funds  at 
head-quarters  applicable  to  its  repair,  seemed 
at  first  powerful  objections  to  this  measure  ; 
but  M.  Ferrus,  having  good  workmen  at  his 
command,  overcame  them.  He  got  the  gov- 
ernment to  supply  tools — as  it  had  previously 
done  for  the  farming  operations — the  home- 
stead was  soon  put  into  a  habitable  state  by 
those  for  whose  occupation  it  was  designed, 
and  in  1835  was  tenanted  by  a  number  of  the 
insane.     The  farm  was  now  regularly  organ- 


ized ;  an  experienced  agriculturalist,  M.  Bc- 
guin,  was  engaged  to  direct  and  superintend 
the  operations  ol'  the  labourers;  the  whole  of 
the  land  belonging  to  the  estate  was  taken 
into  the  original  enclosure,  and  each  succeed- 
ing year  has  been  crowned  with  not  only  an 
increase  of  agricultural  produce,  but  with  an 
increase  in  the  list  of  cures  amongst  the  pa- 
tients. The  only  inconvenience  the  mana- 
gers of  the  farm  have  to  contend  with,  arises 
t'rom  any  accidental  want  of  employment 
which  may  happen.  So  anxious  are  the  ma- 
jority of  the  unfortunates  for  work,  that  they 
become  troublesome  when  they  do  not  obtain 
it.  This  was  most  felt  in  winter,  when  farm- 
ing operations  are  for  a  time  suspended  ;  but 
to  fill  up  this  blank  space,  the  farmers  of  St. 
Anne  are  annually  set  to  bleach  the  whole  of 
the  linen  used  in  the  two  hospitals  ;  a  task 
which  they  perform  cheerfully  and  well,  sav- 
ing to  those  establishments  upwards  of  £400 
per  annum. 

Besides  the  excellent  effects  which  have 
been  produced  on  those  patients  employed 
and  residing  on  the  St.  Anne  farm,  it  has 
been  found  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  less  con- 
valescent inmates  of  the  insane  hospitals.  By 
allowing  them,  at  first,  to  see  the  others  at 
work,  they  soon  get  a  desire  to  join  in  it, 
which,  when  the  medical  officers  deem  them 
well  enough,  they  are  allowed  to  do.  In  short, 
the  effects  of  such  a  healthful  employment  as 
that  necessary  to  the  culture  of  land,  has  been 
found  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  all  classes  of 
insane  patients.  The  success  of  the  French 
farm  will,  we  trust,  encourage  the  directors  of 
our  native  lunatic  asylums  to  adopt  similar 
methods  of  cure  ;  which,  properly  managed, 
appear  to  be  as  profitable  as  they  are  etlica- 
cious. 


To  Moke  Good  Butter  in  Winter. — We 
often  hear  the  complaint  that  winter  butter  is 
poor.  Ours  was  so  for  several  seasons.  It 
was  very  ^low  in  coming,  and  frolhy,  white, 
and  sometimes  bitter  ;  while  butter  made 
from  the  same  kind  of  milk  in  the  warm  sea- 
son was  good.  I  devised  many  plans  for  im- 
provement, such  as  throwing  in  salt,  warm 
milk,  scalding  my  cream,  dic,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. At  length  I  scalded  my  milk,  when 
brought  from  the  cow,  afterwards  setting  it  in 
either  a  cold  or  warm  place,  as  most  conve- 
nient. I  mean,  I  communicated  sufficient 
heat  to  my  milk  to  destroy  the  effect  which 
frosty  feed  in  autumn  and  dry  feed  in  winter 
bad  upon  it.  Since  which  time  we  have 
made  (with  fifteen  minutes'  churning,)  purer, 
sweeter,  and  more  yellow  butter  than  we  ever 
made  in  summer,  and  sometimes  from  frozen 
cream  gradually  warmed.  And  were  it  not 
that  the  increase  of  manufactures,  the  pur- 
suits of  fashion,  and  other  causes  combined, 
render  helping  hands  in  the  dairy  room,  now- 
a-days,  very  scarce,  I  should  be  at  the  trou- 
ble of  scalding  my  milk  before  setting  it  dur- 
ing the  summer,  as  well  as  in  the  winter,  for 
surely  bulter  made  in  this  way  possesses  a 
delicious  richness  and  dryness  which  cannot 
be  found  in  any  other. — Bos.   Cult. 


Another  Learned  Blacksmith. — The  New 
Orleans  Protestant  gives  the  following  inter- 
esting account  of  the  successful  efforts  of  a 
slave  to  educate  himself.  We  learn  from  an- 
other source  that  Ellis  is  now  studying  He- 
brew, and  has  made  considerable  progress. 

In  the  stale  of  Alabama,  (Greene  county, 
we  think,)  lives  a  coloured  man  by  the  name 
of  Ellis,  who  has  a  wife  and  several  children. 
He  is  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  and  has  worked 
at  this  business  for  many  years  in  the  shop  of 
his  master.  He  is  believed  to  be  a  man  of 
sincere  piety,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian church,  under  the  pastoral  charge  of 
Fields  Bradshaw.  What  is  particularly  no- 
ticeable in  his  case  is  the  state  of  his  educa- 
tion ;  and,  for  a  man  who  has  been  all  his  life 
a  slave,  and  hard  at  work,  and  inherited  only 
ignorance,  we  consider  it  quite  extraordinary. 
He  is  well  acquainted  with  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  history,  and 
some  other  branches  embraced  in  a  common 
English  education  ;  beside  which  he  has 
made  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  the  dead 
languages,  Latin  and  Greek.  He  has  accom- 
plished this  mostly  without  the  aid  of  teach- 
ers, and  he  learned  his  alphabet  without  even 
a  book.  His  plan  was,  at  first,  to  get  his 
young  masters,  on  their  return  from  school  at 
evening,  to  make  for  him  the  different  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  and  tell  him  their  names. — 
These  he  copied  upon  his  shop-door  with  coal, 
and  continued  the  process  until  he  had  well 
learned  the  first  elements  of  reading  and  wri- 
ting. They  then  brought  him  the  spelling- 
book,  and  other  elementary  books,  by  means 
of  which  he  began  to  wend  his  way  up  the 
hill  of  science.  We  understand  that  in  some 
of  the  higher  branches  he  has  had  the  aid  of 
others,  and  that  now  he  is  pursuing  his  stu- 
dies under  a  competent  teacher.  He  still 
works  at  the  anvil,  as  he  has  done  through 
his  whole  course,  during  the  day,  and  studies 
at  night.  What  first  prompted  him  to  make 
the  eflort  to  obtain  an  education,  we  do  not 
know.  His  success,  under  the  discouraging 
circumstances  of  his  situation,  is  truly  remark- 
able. All  who  know  him  testify  that  he  is  a 
man  of  uncommon  native  energy  of  mind,  as 
his  present  attainments  prove.  His  age  is 
about  forty-five. 

The  Lion\'>  Roar  in  the  Desert. — Early  in 
the  morning,  as  soon  as  the  sun  begins  to  cast 
its  rays  on  the  sandy  billows  of  the  desert, 
the  ro}al  animal  rises  from  his  lair  to  sally 
forth  in  quest  of  prey.  His  voice  may  be 
heard  in  the  distance;  it  commences  with  a 
low  murmuring,  which  gradually  increases, 
until  it  at  last  becomes  a  fearful  and  terrific 
roar,  like  the  rolling  of  thunder,  and  is  audi- 
ble at  a  distance  of  two  miles.  The  whole 
kingdom  tremble,  and  evince  the  greatest  fear 
when  the  king  of  beasts  is  heard  ;  the  sheep 
tremble  as  if  attacked  with  ague,  place  their 
heads  together,  and  endeavour  to  hide  them- 
selves ;  the  horses  break  out  into  a  sweat 
with  fear  ;  and  the  do^s  hurry  as  fast  as  they 
can,  to  find  a  place  of  refuge.  In  fine,  all  the 
beasts  are  seized  with  the  most  unequivocal 
terror,  when  the  lion  makes  his  approach 
I  known.     Should  a  caravan  happen  to  be  near 
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the  spot,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  camels 
together ;  they  leap  about  in  all  directions, 
and  are  scattered  abroad  under  the  influence 
of  fear.  I,  myself,  once  had  the  opportunity 
of  witnessing  a  scene  of  this  kind.  On  arriv- 
ing, in  my  travels,  at  the  wells  of  Samaria, 
we  suddenly  heard  a  murmuring  noise  afar, 
resembling  the  rolling  of  balls  in  an  empty 
barrel;  but  we  were  soon  acquainted  with  its 
true  cause,  when  it  gradually  increased  to  the 
terrible  thunder-like  roar.  With  the  first  per- 
ception of  this  noise,  the  camels  belonging  to 
our  caravan  suddenly  took  fright,  and  instant- 
Jy  separated  in  all  directions.  The  men  and 
the  cases  were  thrown  off",  and  if  one  of  the 
riders  happened  to  keep  his  seat  at  the  first 
alarm,  he  was  subsequently  necessitated  to 
leap  down,  to  avoid  being  felled  by  the  branch- 
es of  the  trees  ;  for  we  were  unfortunately 
near  a  forest  of  mimosas,  and  every  one  was 
in  danger  of  being  torn  by  their  large  spines. 
This  confusion,  however,  did  not  last  long, 
for  the  lion  took  quite  an  opposite  direction  to 
the  route  of  our  caravan;  but  a  whole  day 
was  lost  in  collecting  the  goods  that  had  been 
thrown  offer  torn  down  by  the  trees,  and  one 
of  the  camels  strayed  to  a  great  distance. — 
Eastern  Traveller. 

Great  Natural  Curiosity. — The  Dayton 
Transcript  gives  an  account  of  an  extraordina 
ry  phenomenon,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  Dela- 
ware county,  Ohio,  about  seventeen  mile; 
north  of  Columbus.  Although  it  is  one  of  the 
most  novel  and  curious  things  in  natural  his 
lory,  yet  it  has  never  been  made  public,  or 
been  known  to  the  scientific  world.  It  has 
heretofore  entirely  escaped  the  notice  of  sci- 
entific men,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  in  an 
obscure  place,  and  no  account  of  it  has  ever 
been  given  in  the  public  prints.  The  facts  of 
the  case  are  as  follows  : 

Sometime  about  the  year  1818,  two  men 
by  the  names  of  Davis  and  Richards,  salt-boil- 
ers by  profession,  commenced  boring  for  salt 
water  in  the  bed  of  the  Scioto  river,  near  the 
place  mentioned.  After  having  bored  through 
a  solid  rock,  they  came  upon  a  stream  of  white 
sulphur  water  of  the  strongest  kind.  The  au- 
gur with  which  they  were  boring  suddenly 
sunk  something  like  two  feet,  which  is  proba- 
bly the  depth  of  the  stream — but  such  was  the 
pressure  of  the  water  that  the  augur  was  fore 
ed  up  again,  and  large  weights  had  to  be  at- 
tached to  it  in  order  to  keep  it  to  its  place, 
and  enable  them  to  bore  further.  They  con 
tinued  to  bore  on,  however,  until  about  fou 
hundred  feet  below  the  sulphur  stream,  when 
they  struck  upon  the  salt  water.  The  size  ol 
the  augur  was  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter.  When  they  took  it  out,  the  jet  of 
sulphur  water  rose  up  to  the  height  of  twenty 
feel  above  the  surface  of  the  river.  In  order 
to  obtain  access  to  the  salt  water  beneath, 
they  procured  a  strong  copper  pipe,  and  at- 
tempted to  force  it  down  to  the  place  where 
it  was  to  be  found.  But  whenever  it  reached 
the  sulphur  stream,  such  was  its  force  and 
pressure,  that  the  pipe  was  completely  flatten- 
ed, so  aa  entirely  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
water  through  it.  All  subsequent  attempts 
to  insert  a  pipe   proved   abortive,    and  after 


prosecuting  the  work  at  intervals  for  several 
years,  the  project  was  entirely  abandoned. 
After  enlarging  the  orifice  made  by  the  augur 
at  the  top,  a  wooden  stock  twenty  feet  in 
height  was  inserted — yet  even  at  the  top  ot 
this,  such  was  the  force  of  the  stream,  that  it 
required  the  strength  of  two  or  three  men  to 
put  a  plug  in  it.  From  this  stock  a  pipe  con- 
veys the  water  to  a  spring-house  on  one  of 
the  blutf  banks  of  the  river.  The  stream  has 
been  running  for  tsventy-six  years,  yet  its 
strength  and  force  are  unabated.  Those  who 
have  recently  examined  it,  say  that  it  is  ca- 
pable of  throwing  up  a  stream  ten  inches  in 
diameter  from  eighty  to  ninety  feet  high — 
and  that  water  can  be  thus  obtained  to  turn  a 
arge  mill. 

The  whole  matter  lay  in  obscurity  until  a 
short  time  since,  when  N.  Hart  accidentally 
heard  of  the  circumstance,  and  bought  the 
land  upon  which  it  is  situated.  The  stream 
furnishes  as  good  white  sulphur  as  is  now 
known.  It  is  strongly  impregnated  with 
gas,  and  possesses  valuable  medicinal  proper- 
lies. 

The  place  in  which  it  is  situated  is  in  a  fine 
healthy  region,  and  the  country  round  about 
is  beautiful  and  rolling,  and  admirably  adapt 
ed  to  fisliing  and  hunting. 

N.  Hart  is  about  to  remove  to  the  place, 
and  take  up  his  residence  there.  He  is  deter 
mined  to  spare  no  pains  or  expense  to  have 
the  matter  fully  developed,  and  intends  to 
have  Professor  Locke,  of  Cincinnati,  give  it  a 
thorough  examination,  and  report  upon  it 
He  aUo  intends  to  build  a  house  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  visiters,  &c.,  and  we  have  no 
doubt,  from  the  extraordinary  character  ot 
the  affair,  and  the  valuable  medicinal  proper- 
ties of  the  water,  that  it  will  soon  become  a 
very  fashionable  place  of  resort  for  invalid: 
and  others. — Phil.  Gaz. 

Pride  and  Poverty. — Some  editor  very  tru 
ly  remarks,  that  there  are  hundreds  of  fami 
lies  in  this  country  thai  have  no  small  income, 
and  yet  are  poor — and  will  remain  so  for  life 
unless  they  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  live  as 
they  ought.  The  members  of  such  families 
are  proud  and  extravagant,  and  spend  a  large 
amount  to  keep  up  appearances,  and  continue 
in  the  ranks  of  fashion.  We  can  point  to 
many  such  people,  who  might  now  be  in  in- 
dependent circumstances,  were  it  not  for  their 
pride.  The  children  in  such  families  are 
furnished  with  everything  to  gratify  their 
fully,  as  if  the  outward  appearance  were  a 
sure  guarantee  of  their  respectability  and  fu' 
lure  success.  If  there  is  anything  we  des 
pise,  it  is  the  union  of  pride  and  poverty — the 
keeping  up  of  appearances,  to  the  sacrifice  of 
comfort  and  health.  The  money  that  has 
been  expended  by  such  persons  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  if  taken  proper  care  of, 
would  now  place  them  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, if  not  be  sufficient  to  purchase  dwel- 
lings to  slielter  them  in  the  decline  of  life. 

Friend,  if  you  are  poor,  don't  be  proud. 
Never  scant  your  belly  to  cover  your  back, 
and  make  a  fine  appearance.  Your  wise 
neighbours  but  laugh  at  your  folly,  while 
those  you  strive  to   imitate,   look  upon  you 


with  contempt.  Don't  labour  to  conceal  your 
poverty.  It  is  far  preferable  to  wear  a  four- 
penny  calico  to  meeting,  and  having  it  paid 
for,  with  plenty  to  eat,  than  dash  about  ia 
silks,  which  have  been  credited  to  you,  while 
you  have  scarcely  a  decent  meal  in  your 
house. 

Pride  will  ruin  you  sooner  or  later,  so  be 
wise  and  divest  yourself  of  folly,  and  dress 
according  to  your  means.  No  one  whose 
opinion  is  worth  a  straw,  will  think  the  less  of 
you  for  your  plain  dress  and  hard  hands, 
which  tell  plainly  ihat  honest  labour  is  no 
stranger  to  you  ;  indeed,  such  an  appearance, 
if  tidy,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is  the  best 
recommendation. — Late  paper. 

Manufactures. — We  learn  from  the  New- 
buryport  Herald,  that  a  company  of  Boston 
capitalists  have  secured  a  tract  of  territory 
for  two  miles  along  both  the  banks  of  the 
Merrimack,  at  Andover,  where  they  contem- 
plate the  establishment  of  manufactures  on  a 
large  scale.  This  will  perhaps  be  the  germ 
of  another  city  similar  in  its  character  to 
Lowell. 

Terrible  Devastation  by  Locusts. 

On  one  occasion,  however,  I  myself  wit- 
nessed their  ravages,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tangier,  and  can  truly  say,  in  the  words  of 
the  Old  Testament,  "  They  covered  the  face 
of  the  whole  earth,  so  that  the  land  was  dark- 
ened, and  they  did  eat  every  herb  of  the  land, 
and  all  the  fruit  of  the  trees  which  the  hail 
had  left,  and  there  remained  not  any  green 
thing  in  the  trees  or  in  the  herbs  of  the 
field."  At  the  period  to  which  I  refer,  the 
locusts  first  appeared  near  Tangier,  in  the 
winged  form,  and  did  not  commit  much  inju- 
ry, but  settled  along  the  sea-coast,  deposited 
their  eggs,  and  died.  Some  months  after- 
wards, in  July,  if  I  remember  rightly,  the 
grub  first  appeared,  and  was  about  the  size  of 
what  is  commonly  called  the  lion  ant.  A 
price  had  been  set  by  several  European  resi- 
dents at  Tangier  upon  each  pound  of  eggs 
that  was  brought  by  the  natives,  and  many 
thousand  pounds  weight,  by  this  means,  des- 
troyed ;  but,  apparently,  it  was  of  no  avail ; 
it  was  but  the  drop  of  water  from  the  ocean  ; 
for  soon  the  whole  face  of  the  country  around 
was  blackened  by  columns  of  these  voracious 
insects  ;  and  as  they  marched  on  their  deso- 
lating track,  neither  the  loftiest  barriers,  nor 
water,  nor  fire  daunted  them.  Quenching 
with  their  numbers  the  hottest  fire,  the  rear 
of  the  dreadful  columns  passed  over  the  de- 
voted bodies  of  those  who  had  preceded  them. 
Across  ditches,  streams,  or  rivers,  it  was  the 
same.  On,  on,  they  inarched,  and  as  the 
foremost  ranks  of  the  advanced  columns  were 
drowned,  their  bodies  formed  the  rati  for 
those  that  followed  ;  and  where  there  seemed 
the  most  resistance  to  their  progress,  thither 
did  the  destructive  insects  appear  to  swarm  in 
the  greatest  numbers.  One  European  resi- 
dent at  Tangier,  the  Consul  Ceneral  of  Swe- 
den, who  possessed  a  heautilul  garden  in  the 
neighbourhood,  abounding  with  the  choicest 
flowers  and  shrubs  of  Europe   and   Africa, 
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waged,  for  a  long  time,  a  successful  war 
against  them.  His  large  garden  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  high  wall,  and  oulside  this  bar- 
rier he  had  stationed  labourers,  hired  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  invading  column. 
Often  did  the  Moslems  shake  their  heads,  and, 
predicting  sooner  or  later  the  destruction  of 
his  garden,  exclaim  against  the  wickedness 
and  folly  of  the  Nazarene  in  attempting  to  di- 
vert the  decrees  of  fate.  At  one  time  it  had 
been  hoped  that  this  beautiful  spot,  a  favour- 
ite resort  of  the  Europeans,  had  been  saved, 
for,  whilst  all  around  had  been  rendered  bare 
and  desolate,  the  garden  yet  rejoiced  in  a  lux- 
uriance of  vegetation.  But  the  day  soon 
came  in  which  the  Moslems'  predictions  were 
to  be  fulfilled. 

The  locusts,  ceasing  to  be  crawling  grubs, 
put  forth  their  wings  and  took  flight.  My- 
riads and  myriads,  attracted  by  the  freshness, 
alighted  on  this  oasis  of  the  desert,  and  in  a 
few  hours  every  green  blade  disappeared,  the 
very  bark  of  fruit  trees  being  g[iawed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing fruit  the  ensuing  year.  At  length,  a 
favourable  wind  having  arisen,  the  locusts 
took  flight  from  around  Tangier,  and  the  sky 
was  darkened  by  their  countless  hosts.  Vast 
numbers  of  them  were  driven  into  the  sea,  as 
shoals  of  their  putrid  bodies,  washed  back 
upon  the  coast,  proved  to  us.  It  not  unfre- 
quenlly  happens  that  the  stench  of  the  dead 
bodies  of  this  insect  causes  very  bad  conta- 
gious fever.  Tlie  female  locusts,  when  full 
of  eggs,  become  an  article  of  food  with  the 
Moors.  They  are  boiled  in  salt  water  in  the 
same  manner  as  shrimps,  which  they  resem- 
ble in  taste,  but  it  requires  some  resolution  at 
first  to  get  the  morsel  into  your  moulh.  When 
in  the  grub  state  they  are  greedily  devoured 
by  the  wild  boar,  jackal,  fox,  and  other  wild 
animals,  and  on  taking  wing  they  are  attack- 
ed by  stork,  hawks,  and  almost  all  the  fea- 
thered tribe. — Drummond  Hay's  Western 
Barbary. 


POETRY  OF  THE  WHALE  FISHERY. 

In  the  ports  upon  our  coast  engaged  in  that  important 
branch  of  American  commercial  enterprise,  the 
whale  fishery,  the  arrival  of  a  ship  from  its  long  voy- 
age to  the  South  Allanlic  or  Pacific  oceans,  is  an  ex- 
citing event,  that  often  gives  rise  to  scenes  of  thril- 
ling  interest.  Sometimes,  a  ship  that  has  not  been 
-heard  from  for  several  months,  makes  its  appear- 
ance;  and  of  course  the  anxiety  of  those  interested  is 
intense,  to  ascertain  her  success,  and  if  all  her  crew 
Lave  returned  in  safety. 

THE  RETURN  OF  THE  SHIPS. 

BY  r.  M.  CAULKINS. JJEW    L0ND0:N. 

The  Spring,  the  quickening  Spring's  sweet  voice, 

Runs  wliispering  o'er  the  ground  ; 
Streams  gushing  from  their  chains  rejoice, 

Young  buds  breathe  sweetness  round. 
Why  pace  those  groups  the  sunny  shore  7 
Why  climb  yon  hill-top  o'er  and  o'er? 
What  wanderers  on  the  dark  blue  main. 
Will  Spring's  soft  breath  bring  back  again? 

They  linger  on  the  beach — they  gaze 

And  sigh,  as  at  their  feet 
The  breaking  billow  moans  and  plays, 

Half  sorrowful,  half  sweet. 
A  speck  appears — "  A  sail  I  a  sail  I 
Swelling  before  the  landward  gale  1 


She's  large — how  high  that  mast  ascends  I 
A  ship!  a  ship!  our  (ricnds !  our  friends! 

Strain  every  eye  ;  look  long,  look  far — 

She  comes,  deep  laden — ^low  ; 
The  first  full  ship — the  morning  star — 

Why  moves  her  wings  so  slow  ? 
Hearts  rise,  hearts  sink — 'tis  hope,  'tis  fear  ; 
'i'he  joyous  shout,  the  trembling  tear. 
What  hath  time  done,  on  sea  or  shore  ? 
Will  all  that  parted  meet  once  more? 

Ilcr  cannon  speaks,  her  streamers  swell, 

Abroad  her  signals  Hy  ; 
All's  well:  she's  standing  in  !  All's  well  '. 

A  hundred  voices  cry. 
How  bold,  how  giant-like  her  state! 
'i'hat  deep-sunk  keel  bears  costly  freight — 
'I'hose  thunders  quick  and  loud,  declare 
Success  and  health  are  regent  there. 

They  land,  and  meet  the  long-worn  clasp 

Of  friendshi|>'s  welcome  hand  ; 
The  loud  arclaiin,  the  hearty  grasp, 

Of  hundreds  on  the  strand  ; 
The  bursting  questions  and  replies, 
Half  said,  hilt  answered  ;  tears  and  cries; 
The  rush  for  home,  the  long  embrace — 
O,  who  such  glowing  scenes  can  trace  ? 

Another  sail !  no  cannon  mars  ; 

No  pendiints  strike  the  air; 
How  hushed,  how  sad  she  nears  the  shore  ! 

Death's  angel  has  been  there. 
Koats  float  around — no  shouts  are  heard, 
No  echoes  with  rejoicing  stirred. 
'I'hat  low  flag  easts  a  gloomy  shade 
O'er  decks  where  death  liis  pall  hath  laid. 

A  mother  watched  the  treacherous  main 

Long,  for  that  ship's  return  ; 
A  maiden's  heart  is  rent  m  twain, 

'i'he  dismal  truth  to  learn; 
Oft  on  the  star-light  beach  she  strayed, 
And  for  the  wandering  seaman  prayed  ; 
Or  chid  the  winds  and  waves,  thit  brought 
No  tidings  of  the  friends  she  sought. 

Vain  was  the  maid's  or  mother's  tear — 

His  lot  was  bold  and  brief; 
His  comrades  land,  and  give  no  cheer, 

For  they  have  lost  their  chief 
I'hus  sounds  of  mirth,  and  sounds  of  wo, 
From  heart  to  heart  together  flow  ; 
And  boundless  joy  and  anguish  stern 
Are  mingled  wlieu  the  ships  return. 

Yet  still  to  Tlice  cur  souls  we  raise, 

O  Lord  of  land  and  sea  ! 
In  bliss  or  wo,  the  wings  of  praise 

Shall  still  mount  up  to  thee. 
The  wife's  glad  smile,  the  mother's  tear, 
The  funeral  wail,  the  welcome  cheer. 
All  rising  from  the  heart's  bright  urn. 
Shall  praise  Thcc  lor  the  ship's  return. 


Hflfcs  of  tilt  3iJast.- 


•"  The  Frier 

-No.  50. 


^fo  action  will  conduce  tn  our  everlasting  happiness,  thai  is 
not  ihe  otlspniig  ofa  licarlfcll  coriviclioii  of  duly.  Were 
Dutsicli'  imitations  ofilii-  best  actions  of  llie  best  moo,  will 
never  advance  the  ioiilator  one  step  nearer  heaven. 

LETTERS   FROJI  SAMUEL  NEALE. 

Glanmire,  1st  2d  ino.  1773. 
Dear  Friend  : 

With  the  salutation  of  near  love  f  salute 
thee,  thy  dear  wife,  children  and  sister,  and 
as  I  have  had  you  frequently  in  my  remem- 
brance, I  thought  it  would  not  be  unacccpla- 
ble  to  you  to  hear  1  am,  through  merc_y,  well, 
and  have  been  since  my  return.  Thy  daugh- 
ter's present  I  have,  and  it  is  a  pretty  little 
fainiliar  creature,  full  of  play.  I  have  one  I 
got  from  Dr.  Isaac  Andrew's  wife  ;  they  both 
have  one  habitation,  and  mess  with  great  fa- 


miliarity together.  All  the  rest  I  disposed 
of  that  survived  the  voyage.  I  had  two  lit- 
ters at  sea  amongst  the  squirrels,  and  put 
them  both  in  one  cage  ;  one  killed  the  other, 
as  I  supposed,  and  I  took  the  young  ones 
belonging  to  the  dead  squirrel  away,  and  left 
the  old  one  that  survived  and  four  young  ones 
together.  She  did  very  well,  and  got  in 
'lealth  to  land.  Alter  some  weeks  she  died, 
and  I  he  young  ones  were  reared  with  milk, 
and  did  well.  So  far,  respecting  the  squir- 
rels. 

ftly  return  was  peaceful  and  easy,  and 
through  Divine  favour  not  destitute  of  a  re- 
ward, for  which  I  desire  to  be  thankful.  The 
impressions  attending  my  mind  in  leaving 
your  continent  will  not  bo  soon  or  easily  era- 
dicated. The  nearness  I  have  felt  towards 
some  in  Philadelphia  lasts  with  me,  and  tlie 
affliction  and  tenderness  with  which  I  was 
treated,  sits  as  verdure  upon  my  mind.  My 
desires  are,  that  prosperity  may  be  about  you 
as  walls  and  bulwarks,  and  that  no  enchant- 
ment or  divination  may  ever  render  frustrate 
the  vi.silations  of  Divine  love  and  virtue,  that 
has  often  been  shed  upon  you  to  make  you  the 
Lord's  peculiar  people.  I  know  the  sjiirit  of 
this  world  counteracts  the  Lord's  work  in 
many  places  and  in  many  families,  and  slily 
urges  arguments  that  will  not  bear  the  stand- 
ard of  Tiulh.  There  is  but  one  primary 
rule  for  all  to  go  by,  and  that  was  given  by 
the  Lord  our  Righteousness.  Whosoever 
will  be  his  disciple,  must  take  up  a  daily 
cross  and  follow  Him,  that  in  life,  doctrine 
and  conversation,  establishes  it  a  law  forever. 
If  this  be  put  in  practice  by  his  favoured  peo- 
ple, how  would  they  shine?  Sorrowfully 
many  have  departed  from  it,  but  do  not  thou 
be  backward  to  maintain  it,  to  inculcate  it,  to 
leach  it  by  thy  fireside,  at  uprising  and  down- 
lying,  and  the  Lord  will  bless  thy  endetivours. 
And  as  thy  beloved  helpmeet  seconds  thee, 
you  will  show  forlh  a  good  example  toothers, 
and  it  will  be  as  a  pillar  of  salt  in  their  oljser- 
vation.  The  forming  the  beloved  youth  in 
their  green  years  makes  them  pliant  and  do- 
cile to  their  instructors.  When  under  the  in- 
fluence of  love,  they'll  bend  and  grow  as  the 
lender  hand  foinis  them,  even  as  olive  plants 
round  the  Lord's  table.  That  this  may  be 
the  care  of  thee  and  thy  dear  wife,  and  the 
experience  of  your  beloved  offspring,  is  my 
earnest  desire. 

I  conclude,  my  dear  wife  ioinino;,  tliv  lovino- 
friend, 

Samuel  Neale. 

My  dear  love  to  thy  worthy  neiglibours  in 
the  lane,  R.  J.,  H.  C.,*  and  to  other  inquir- 
ers in  thy  freedom. 


»  Rebecca  Jones.     Hannah  Cathrall. 

Springniount,  the  22d  7  mo.  1784. 
*  *  The  ship  being  ready  to  sail,  I  can't 
enlarge,  but  just  may  inliniale  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  many  of  my  American  friends 
in  London,  when  I  was  at  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. I  am  only  just  returned,  and  have  been 
indi?[iosed  ever  since, — but  through  mercy 
am  now  better.     Dear  John  Peniberlon  was  a 
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few  days  ago  at  Limerick,  and  is  now  gone 
into  the  county  Kerry.  He  is  accompanied 
by  Thomas  Cash,  a  worthy  Friend  from  Eng- 
land, on  a  religious  visit.  I  expect  him  in 
this  city  ahnost  every  day.  He  has  been  sin- 
gularly led  ;  his  service  has  been  very  exer- 
cisini',  his  reception  everywhere  singularly  sa- 
tisfactory, and  I  hope  Providence  will  bless 
his  labour  lo  many.  Most  visits  to  this  land 
have  been  attended  with  deep  probation,  but 
his  more  so  than  any  in  iny  memory — as  he 
has  been  led  where  very  few  have  been. 
Dear  Robert  Valentine  was  to  sail  from  Lon- 
don about  the  10th  of  this  month.  He  has 
proved  himself  a  faithful  labourer  in  the  vine- 
yard. Indeed,  the  great  Master  has  favoured 
all  sent  from  your  land,  with  ability  to  dis- 
charge themselves  faitlifully  ;  and  I  trust 
their  labour  will  be  a  blessing  to  many.  My 
dear  love  salutes  thee,  and  thy  beloved  wife 
and  children,  dear  H.  Pemberton,  when  thou 
sees  her,  and  my  kind  friend  James,  his  be- 
loved Phobe  and  family,  my  much  esteemed 
friend  Joice  Benezet,  whose  beloved  partner 
is  translated,  I  believe,  into  endless  repose. 

I  remain  thy  very  near  friend, 

Samuel  Neale. 

My  love  to  dear  H.  Cathrall,  if  returned 
from  her  journey.  I  saw  her  beloved  Rebec- 
ca Jones  in  London.  She  was  well,  and  her 
Master  was  with  her. 

A  Sound  Mind  a  Rare  Thing. — "  I  once 
saw,"  says  Cecil,  "  this  subject  forcibly  illus- 
trated. A  watchmaker  told  me,  that  a  gen- 
tleman had  put  an  exquisite  watch  into  his 
hands  that  went  irregularly.  It  was  as  per- 
fect a  piece  of  work  as  was  ever  made.  He 
took  it  to  pieces  and  put  it  together  again 
twenty  times.  No  manner  of  defect  was  to 
be  discovered,  and  yet  the  watch  went  intole- 
rably. At  length  it  struck  him  that  possibly 
the  balance-wheel  might  have  been  near  a 
magnet.  On  applying  a  needle  to  it,  he  found 
his  suspicion  true.  The  steel-work  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  watch  had  a  perpetual  in- 
fluence on  its  motions,  and  the  watch  went  as 
well  as  possible  with  a  new  wheel.  If  the 
soundest  mind  be  magnetized  by  any  predi- 
lection, it  must  act  irregularly." 

Keep  close  to  the  meetings  of  God's  people, 
wait  diligently  at  them,  to  feel  the  heavenly 
life  in  your  hearts.  Look  for  that  more  than 
words  in  ministry,  and  you  will  profit  much. 
Above  all,  look  to  the  Lord,  but  despise  not 
instruments,  man  or  woman,  young  or  old, 
rich  or  poor,  learned  or  unlearned. — Venn, 

Distrust  is  of  the  nature  of  jealousy,  and 
must  be  warily  entertained  upon  good  grounds, 
or  it  is  injurious  to  others,  and,  instead  of  safe, 
troublesome  lo  you.  If  you  trust  little,  you 
will  have  but  little  cause  to  distrust.  Yet  I 
have  often  been  whispered  of  persons  and 
things  at  first  sight  and  motion,  that  hardly 
ever  failed  to  bo  true  ;  though  by  neglecting 
the  sense,  or  sulfering  myself  lo  be  argued  or 
importuned  from  it,  I  have  more  than  once 
fiiiled  of  my  expectation.  Have  therefore  a 
most  tender  and  nice  i-egaid  to  those  first,  sud- 
ddn  and  uniiromeditated  sensations. — Ibid. 


ADDRESS    OF    C  A  SSI  US  M.  C  L  A  Y, 

TO    THE    PEOPLE    OF    KENTUCKY. 

Whilst  I  was  battling  in  the  North,  in  a  tri- 
angular fight,  with  Whigs,  Abolitionists  and 
Democrats,  for  the  postulate  that  "  what  the 
law  makes  property,  is  property,"  and  all 
good  citizens  should  abide  by  the  law,  till  they 
can,  in  a  legal  and  constitutional  manner,  con- 
firm it  to  their  conscientious  standard  of  mo- 
rality, the  Southern  Press  was  denouncing  me 
as  wishing  to  employ  the  Army  and  Navy  of 
the  United  States  in  the  forcible  liberation  of 
the  slaves.  The  many  calumnies,  insinuations 
against  my  fidelity  to  the  laws,  and  Slate  alle- 
giance, 1  shall  not  condescend  to  repel.  1  say 
to  those  who  are  so  insidiously  attempting  to 
prejudice  me  in  the  confidence  of  the  NV'hig 
parly,  that  I  shall  nothing  palliate  or  deny  ; 
conscious  of  my  own  duly  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, I  have  fearlessly  discliarged  it  ;  and  as  I 
never  played  the  sycophant  to  men  for  the  sake 
of  office,  though  sacrificing  some  personal 
pride  in  the  cause  of  political  principles  of 
that  party,  to  some  portion  of  which  I  owe 
nothing,  so  in  defeat,  I  have  nothing  to  deplore 
but  the  common  calamities  of  the  country. 

To  the  peo|ile  of  Kentucky  I  would  hum- 
bly suggest,  that  I  am  the  son  of  one  of  the 
first  pioneers  of  the  West — a  man  who,  in  an 
obscure  way,  rendered  some  service  to  his 
countr}',  both  in  the  council  and  in  the  field  ; 
he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  State  Con- 
stitution, and  his  services  were  not  unappreci- 
ated by  those  who  have  perpetuated  his  me- 
mory, 1)3'  giving  bis  name  to  one  of  the  coun- 
ties of  the  Commonwealth.  I  speak  not  of 
these  things  in  a  vain  spirit,  or  from  over- 
weening filial  afl'ection,  but  to  remind  those 
men  of  yesterday,  that  they  are  presuming  too 
much  upon  popular  credidity,  and  their  own 
significance,  when  they  set  themselves  up  as 
the  exclusive  guardians  of  the  honour  and 
welfare  of  the  State,  and  undertake  to  de- 
nounce and  ostracise  me  as  an  enemy  of  the 
country.  Having  some  small  interest  in  the 
soil,  as  well  as  in  the  good  name  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, with  all  my  humility  and  love  of 
equality,  I  cannot  but  give  utterance  to  some 
touchesof  contempt  and  indignation  upon  those 
feeders  upon  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  other 
men's  tables,  who  atlect  so  much  sensibility 
about  the  property  of  the  country.  If  there 
is  in  our  State  something  improper  or  danger- 
ous to  be  talked  or  written  about,  I  put  it  to 
every  true  and  manly  Kenluckian,  if  that 
thing  is  not  improper  and  dangerous  in  its  ex- 
istence among  us  7  And  if  so,  is  he  who  un- 
dertakes to  remove  this  evil  the  enemy  of  his 
country'!  Or  rather,  is  not  that  man,  who, 
seeing  the  wrong,  for  the  sake  of  popularity, 
and  a  narrow  self-interest,  in  opposition  to  the 
welfare  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  dares 
not  attempt  its  extinction,  a  traitor  and  a  cow- 
ard, and  truly  deserving  the  execration  of  his 
countrymen  ?  I  am  not  ashamed  to  admit 
that  I  am  the  uncompromising  foe  of  tyranny 
wherever  displayed;  and  I  proudly  avow  my- 
self the  eternal  enemy  of  slavery.  At  the 
same  time,  experience-taught  charily  warns 
me  to  lose  none  of  my  sympathy  for  the  slave- 
holder, because  of  his  n}isfortune,  or  his  fault; 


and  whilst  I  would  be  just  to  the  Black,  I  am 
free  to  confess  that  every  feeling  of  associa- 
tion and  instinctive  sentiment  of  self-elevation 
leads  nie  lo  seek  the  welfare  of  the  White, 
whatever  may  be  the  consequence  of  libera- 
tion to  the  African. 

Bred  among  slaves,  I  regarded  them  with 
indiflerence,  seeing  no  departure  from  morals 
or  economical  progri.'ss  in  the  tenure.  The 
emancipation  movement  about  1830  affected 
me  as  it  did  most  persons  at  the  time  ;  and  I 
felt  some  new  and  pleasing  emotions  spring  up 
in  my  bosom  when  I  had  resolved  in  company 
with  my  lamented  brother,  to  liberate  my 
slaves.  I  authorized  him  to  put  my  name 
to  the  Emancipation  Society  formed  about 
that  time  in  Mercer  county.  In  the  same 
year  1  went  to  I'ale  College,  in  a  free  State. 
I  was  not  blind,  and  therefore  saw  a  people 
living  there  luxuriously,  on  a  soil  which  here 
would  have  been  deemed  the  high  road  to 
famine  and  the  alms-house.  A  city  of  ten  or 
fifteen  thousand  inhabitants  rose  up  in  the 
morning,  passed  through  all  the  busy  strife  of 
the  day,  and  lay  down  again  at  night  in  quiet 
and  security,  and  not  a  single  police  ollicer 
was  any  where  to  be  seen.  There  were  more 
than  five  hundred  young  men  congregated 
from  all  climes,  of  various  habits  and  temper- 
aments, in  the  quick  blood  of  youth  and  all- 
conquering  passions,  and  there  was  not  found 
in  all  the  city,  so  far  as  the  public  were  aware, 
a  single  woman  so  fallen  as  to  demand  a  less 
price  ibr  her  love  than  honourable  marriage. 
A  gray  haired  Judge  of  seventy  years  or  more, 
in  a  lifetime  of  service,  had  pronounced  sen- 
tence of  death  upon  but  five  criminals  in  the 
whole  State,  and  three  of  these  were  brought 
down  to  ruin  by  intemperance.  I  had  been 
taught  to  regard  Connecticut  as  a  land  of 
wooden  nutmegs  and  leather  pumpkin-seed; 
yet  there  was  a  land  of  sterility  without  pau- 
pers, and  a  people  where  no  man  was  to  be 
found  who  could  not  write  his  name  and  read 
his  laws  and  his  Bible.  These  were  strange 
things  ;  but  far  more  strange,  passing  strange, 
will  it  be,  Kentuckians  !  if  you  shall  not  come 
to  the  same  conclusions  to  which  1  was  com- 
pelled— that  liberty,  religion  and  education 
were  the  cause  of  all  these  things,  and  the 
true  foundation  of  individual  happiness  and 
national  glory.  In  18:35  I  introduced  a  com- 
mon school  bill  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Kentucky;  it  was  lost.  In  1838  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  voting  for  the  present 
Common  School  Law,  in  common  with  a  great 
majority  of  my  compeers.  Before  1840,  I 
was  convinced  that  universal  education  in  a 
slave  state  was  impossible!  Whilst  I  now 
write,  the  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  set 
aside,  from  the  proceed  of  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands,  for  common  schools,  surrepti- 
tiously appropriated  to  internal  improvements, 
confirm  my  conclusion.  There  is  not  a  single 
cent  in  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky 
appropriated  to  the  education  of  her  children  I 
C.  A.  Wickliife,  in  a  Convention  of  Teachers, 
in  1840,  at  Erankford,  said  :  "  If  slavery  and 
common  schools  be  incoiupalible,  I  say  let 
slavery  perish."  The  sentiment  was  met  with 
tremendous  applause.  Men  of  Kentucky 
what  say  you  \     Time  has  proved  that  they 
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are  incompatible  ;  not  a  single  slave  state  has 
succeeded,  from  tlie  beginning  in  the  general 
education  of  iier  citizens.  Governor  Ham- 
mond, of  South  Carolina,  says  in  his  message 
to  the  Legislature;  "  The  free  school  system 
is  a  failure — Its  failure  is  owing  to  the  fact  it 
does  not  suit  our  people  or  our  government." 
Experience  and  reason  have  long  since  pro- 
claimed the  same  unwelcome  fact. 

Whilst  Mr.  Wickliff'e  was  speculating  I  was 
acting. — By  aid  of  the  law  of  1812,  1  hoped 
ultimately  to  emancipate  the  State  from  igno- 
rance, poverty  and  crime.  Kentucky  called 
upon  all  her  sons,  by  all  the  glorious  memo- 
ries of  the  past,  by  all  the  fond  hopes  of  the 
future,  to  resist  those  who,  by  the  repeal  of 
that  law  and  a  retrograde  movement,  would 
sink  her  into  the  everduring  night  and  '  lower 
deep'  of  perpetual  slavery.  The  time  had  at 
last  come,  when  1  was  to  play  the  selfish  time- 
server  for  office  and  temporary  elevation,  or 
planting  myself  uj)on  the  eternal  principles  of 
truth,  justice  and  reason,  looking  to  conscience, 
to  posterity  and  to  God,  to  fall  proudly  in  their 
cause.  What  though  I  be  a  fanatic  or  an  en- 
thusiast in  holding  that  slavery  is  contrary  to 
the  declaration  of  American  Independence, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Siales,  the 
common  law  of  our  English  inheritance,  and 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  God 
— the  effects  of  it  are  beyond  all  controversy  ; 
and  the  monumental  hand  of  time  has  written 
them  in  characters  of  horrible  distinctness 
— turning  the  dewy  heavens  into  brass,  and 
scathing  the  green  earth  with  sterility  and 
decay.  The  whole  South  cries  out  with  an- 
guish against  this  or  that  measure  of  national 
injury  ;  implores  and  denounces  in  alternate 
puerility  ;  makes  and  unmakes  Presidents  ; 
enacts  and  repeals  laws  with  a  pelulence  and 
recklessness,  more  worthy  of  manly  indigna- 
tion, than  the  pitiable  forbearance  of  the 
North.  Yet  no  relief  comes  to  the  sinking 
patient ;  her  hypochondriacal  illusions  are  not 
dispelled  ;  she  cannot,  she  will  not  see  that 
slavery  is  the  cause  of  her  ruin. — Her  fields 
relapse  into  primitive  sterility  ;  her  population 
wastes  away  ;  manufactures  recede  from  the 
infected  border;  trade  languishes  ;  decay  tren- 
ches upon  her  mengre  accumulations  of  taste 
or  utility;  gaunt  famine  stalks  into  the  shat- 
tered portals  of  the  homestead  ;  the  hearth 
stone  is  invaded  by  a  more  reckless  intruder 
than  the  ollicer  of  the  law;  and  the  castle 
that  may  stand  before  the  sword,  falls  by  this 
slow,  secret  and  resistless  enemy  ;  the  blood  of 
the  body  politic  is  frozen  at  the  core  ;  atrophy 
paralyses  all  its  limbs  ;  sullen  despair  begins 
to  display  itself  upon  the  care-worn  faces  of 
men  ;  the  heavens  and  the  earth  cry  aloud — 
the  eternal  laws  of  happiness  and  existence 
have  been  trampled  under  foot  ;  and  yet  with 
a  most  pitiable  infatuation,  the  South  still 
clings  to  slavery  ! 

The  competition  of  unrequited  service, 
slave  labour,  dooms  the  labouring  millions  of 
these  states  to  poverty  ;  poverty  gives  them 
over  to  ignorance  ;  and  ignorance  and  poverty 
are  the  fast  high-roads  to  crime  and  suffering. 
Among  the  more  fortunate  property  holders, 
religion  and  morality  are  staggering  and  dy- 
ing.     Idleness,   extravagance,  unthrifliness, 


and  want  of  energy,  precipitate  slave  holders  (emancipation,  the  man  owning  1001)  acres  of 
into  frequent  and  unheard  of  bankru[ilcies,  land,  not  worth  S50  per  acre,  would  be  worth 
such  as  are  unknown  in  free  states  and  well  under  the  free  system,  $145,000.  Now  this 
ordered  Monarchies.  The  spirit  of  uncon-  assertion  is  fully  proven  by  facts  open  to  all. 
trolled  command  vitiates  our  temperaments,  i  Kentucky  was  settled  by  wealthy  emigrants  ; 
and  destroys  that  evenness  of  temper,  and  .Ohio  by  labourers.  Kentucky  is  the  senior  of 
equanimity  of  soul,  which  are  the  sheet  an-  Ohio  by  nearly  one-half  the  existence  of  the 
chors  of  happiness  and  safely  in  a  world  of  latter.     Kentucky  is  the  superior  of  Ohio  in 


unattainable  desire  and  inexorable  evil.  Pop 
ulalion  in  the  slave  States  is  very  sparse,  and 
without  numbers  there  is  neither  competition 
nor  division  of  labour,  and  of  necessity,  all 
mechanic  arts  languish  among  us.  Agricul- 
ture drags  along  its  slow  pace  with  slovenly, 
ignorant,  reckless  labour.  Science  and  litera- 
ture are  strangers  here  ;  poets,  historians,  art- 
ists and  mechanists,  the  lovers  of  the  ideal, 
the  great,  the  beautiful,  the  true  and  the  use- 
ful ;  the  untiring  searchers  into  the  hidden 
treasures  of  unwilling  nature,  making  the 
winds,  the  waters,  the  palpable  and  impalpable 
essences  of  things  tributary  to  man  ;  creating 
gratification  for  the  body,  and  giving  new  sus- 
ceptibility and  expansion  to  the  soul  ;  they 
flourish  where  thought  and  action  are  uiitram- 
meled  ;  ever  daring  must  be  the  spirit  of  ge- 
nius ;  its  omnipotence  belongs  to  {\iefi-ee.  A 
loose  and  inadequate  respect  for  the  rights  of 
properly  of  necessity  fullows  in  the  wake  of 
slavery.  Duellmg,  bloodshed  and  Lynch  law 
leave  but  little  security  to  person.  A  general 
demoralization  has  corrupted  the  first  minds  in 
the  nation  ;  its  hot  contagion  has  spread  among 
the  whole  people  ;  licentiousness,  crime  and 
bitter  hate  infest  us  at  home  ;  repudiation,  and 
the  forcible  propagandism  of  slavery,  are  ar- 
raying against  us  the  world  in  arms.  I  appeal 
to  history,  to  reason,  to  nature  and  to  consci- 
ence, which  time,  nor  space,  nor  fear,  nor 
hate,  nor  hope  of  reward,  nor  crime,  nor  pride, 
nor  selfishness  can  utterly  silence.  Are  not 
these  things  true  ?  A  minute  comparison  of 
the  free  and  slave  states,  so  often  and  ably 
made,  I  forbear  ;  I  leave  this  unwilling  and 
bitter  proof  to  each  man's  observation  and  re- 
flection. There  is,  however,  one  consideration 
which  I  would  urge  upon  all,  because  it  ex- 
cludes all  '  fanaticism  and  enthusiasm.'  Ken- 
tucky will  be  richer  in  dollars  and  cents  by 
emancipation,  and  slave-holders  will  be 
wealUucr  by  the  change  ! 

I  assert,  from  mvown  knowledge,  that  lands 
of  the  same  quality  in  the  free,  are  from  100 
to  1.'50  per  cent,  higher  !  Lands  six  miles 
from  Cincinnati,  in  Ohio,  I  am  credibly  in- 
formed, are   worth   $60   per   acre,   whilst   in 


climate,  minerals  and  timber,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  beauty  of  her  surface,  and  yet 
Ohio's  taxes  for  1843  amounted  to  $2,361,482 
81,  whilst  Kentucky's  tax  is  only  $343,617 
66.  'I'hus  showing  Ohio's  superior  productive 
energy  over  Kentucky.  Ohio  has  23  oleclo- 
ral  votes  to  our  13,  and  outstrips  us  in  about 
the  same  ratio  in  every  thing  else.  A  com- 
parison of  the  older  free  and  slave  slates  will 
show  a  more  favourable  balance  sheet  to  the 
free  labour  states  ;  whilst  the  slave  stales  have 
greatly  the  advantage  in  climate  and  soil,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  vastly  greater  extent  of 
territory  of  the  slave  states. 

IRcniaiiulcr  nc-il  week.] 

Complainers- — With  this  class  of  men,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  our  country  is  abun- 
dantly stocked.  To  them  it  is  a  matter  of 
little  importance  that  they  occupy,  through 
the  favour  of  Providence,  as  goodly  a  land  as 
the  sun  shines  upon — that  they  have  a  con- 
stitutional government  which  guaranties  to 
them  civil,  social,  and  religious  liberty,  and 
protects  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  their 
rights,  and  the  prosecution  of  all  their  lawful 
enterprises — that  they  sit  under  their  own 
vines  and  figtrees,  unmolested  and  fearless, 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labours,  indepen- 
dently of  the  ill-will  or  the  lordly  power  of 
their  neighbours.  All  this,  and  much  more, 
fails  to  prevent  the  most  bitter  complainings 
of  their  hard  lot,  because,  forsooth,  there  are 
others  of  their  fellow-citizens  more  successful 
in  business  than  themselves,  or  betler  able  to 
command  the  luxuries  and  elegancies  of  life. 
Their  spirit  differs  little  from  that  of  the 
proud  Amalekile  of  old,  whose  wealth  and  ho- 
nours gave  him  no  pleasure,  so  long  as  iVIor- 
decai  sat  in  the  king's  gate,  and  refused  to  do 
him  reverence.  Their  dillicullies  lie  within 
them,  rather  than  around  them. 

Let  them  look  at  facts  like  these  which 
happen  to  fall  at  this  moment  under  our  eye. 
Multitudes  of  labourers  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  France,  earn  but  four  or  five  shillings  in 
a  week,  though  their  work  confines  them  from 
twelve   to  fifteen  hours   a    day.     Their   sole 


Kentucky,  at  the  same  distance  from  that  city  I  subsistence   is    bread    and  water,  or    potatoes 
and  of  tiie  same  quality,  they  are  worth   only    and   salt,   and    wild   fruits.      In    Norway   and 


$10  per  acre!  Now  the  slave  holders  of  the 
state  are,  with  rare  exceptions, the  land  holders 
of  the  state  ;  they  therefore  absolutely  increase 
their  fortune  by  liberating  their  slaves,  even 
without  compensation.  Thus  if  I  own  1000 
acres  of  land  in  Fayette,  it  is  worth  $.50,000; 
say  I  own  12  slaves  worth  .5000,  the  probable 
ratio  between  land  and  slaves  ;  if  my  land 
rise  to  the  value  of  the  free  state  standard, 
which  it  must  do,  my  estate  becomes  worth 
(losing  the  value  of  the  slaves,  $5,000) 
895,000.  If  it  rises  to  $150  per  acre,  three 
times  its  present  value,  as  I  most  sincerely 
believe   it  would   do  in   twenty  years   after 


Poland,  the  ordinary  food  of  the  peasantry  is 
either  bread  and  gruel  of  oatmeal,  or  cabbage 
and  potatoes,  without  butter  or  meal,  and  an 
occasional  mixture  of  dried  fish.  In  Denmark 
and  Russia,  the  rich  men  and  nobles  bold  all 
the  land,  and  the  peasantry  residing  on  it  are 
bought  and  sold,  as  part  and  parcel  of  llie  es- 
tate. A  majority  of  them  have  only  collages 
to  live  in,  occupied  by  the  family  and  the  do- 
mestic animals  together.  Few,  if  any,  have 
any  other  beds  than  bare  boards,  and  no  oth- 
er food  than  black  bread,  cabbage,  and  other 
vegetables.  In  Austria,  it  is  scarcely  better. 
The  dress  of  the  Swedish  peasantry  is  pre- 
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scribed  by  law  ;  and  hard  bread,  dried  fish, 
and  gruel,  without  meat,  comprise  all  their 
food.  The  common  people  ot"  Hungary  are 
■worse  off  still.  The  nobles  own  the  land, 
work  not  at  all,  and  pay  no  taxes  ;,  but  the  la- 
bouring classes  repair  the  highways,  sustain 
the  soldiery,  pay  one-lenlh  of  their  labour  to 
the  church,  and  one-ninth  to  the  proprietor  of 
the  land  they  occupy. 

It  might  not  be  unwise  for  "  complainers" 
among  ourselves,  to  study  somewhat  "  the 
manners  and  customs" — the  privations  and 
sufferings  of  other  nations,  before  they  settle 
down  in  the  conclusion  that  their  condition  is 
quite  intolerable.  Let  them  carefully  survey 
their  miseries  ;  lift  their  hearts  to  God,  and 
labour  for  the  meat  that  perisheth  not,  and 
they  will  complain  no  more. — Boston  Recor- 
der. 

Beslowment  of  Charities. — The  following 
extract  from  a  report  of  the  missionary  of  the 
'  Free  Episcopal  Church'  in  the  city  of  JJoston, 
is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  who  be- 
stow charities  : 

"  Another  fact  which  I  have  noticed,  and 
which  is  of  importance  to  the  poor,  is  that  in 
the  bestowment  of  both  public  and  private 
charities,  the  improvident,  the  heedless,  the 
dirty,  are  more  generally  assisted  than  the 
provident  and  the  tidy.  If  a  person  is  clean, 
whole  and  tidy,  or  the  room  is  clean  and  or- 
derly, though  very  poor,  they  are  thought  not 
to  need  assistance,  (I  have  known  them  to  be 
told  so,)  and  the  next  neighbour,  who,  per- 
haps, wastes  more  than  the  other  gets,  is 
thought  to  he  more  needy,  because  he  is  in 
dirt,  confusion,  and  cheerless  appearance.  An 
old,  respectable,  but  disabled  man,  applied  for 
wood  last  winter  to  the  city  ;  he  and  his  wife 
had  been  furnished  fur  several  winters,  but 
were  then  refused.  The  reason  for  refusing 
them  was,  that  they  appeared  decent.  The 
man  could  do  little  or  nothing,  through  infir- 
mity, and  the  old  woman,  though  sixty-five 
years  of  age,  supported  themselves  by  taking 
in  washing.  When  the  man  urged  his  neces- 
sity, he  was  reminded  that  he  wore  a  very 
decent  coat  on  Sundays.  Now  the  history  of 
that  coat  was,  that  six  years  ago,  by  saving  a 
ninepcnce  or  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  at  a  time, 
five  dollars  were  obtained,  and  a  second-hand 
coat  was  purchased,  and  once  a  week  it  was 
put  on  to  go  decently  to  church  in.  How 
much  clothing  in  the  mean  time  has  been  ob- 
tained and  iinprovidently  destroyed  by  those 
who  got  the  wood  which  was  refused  to  the 
old  people '.'" 

Travelling  over  the  Amies. — L.  C.  Pickett, 
Esq.,  United  Stales  ('hargi:  tV  affaires  at 
Lima,  in  a  letter  to  the  National  Institute,  re- 
marks : 

"  I  have  travelled  five  days  at  a  time 
among  the  Andes,  without  seeing  a  human 
creature  except  those  with  me,  and  along  a 
track  (not  a  road)  which  for  the  most  part 
serpentizod  over  almost  perpendicular  preci- 
pices, or  through  a  forest  literally  impervious, 
but  by  cutting  one's  way  at  every  step.  Provi- 
sions, luggage,  and  everything  were  carried 


on  men's  backs  ;  and  my  saddle-horse  was  a 
stout  mulatto,  (part  Indian)  whom  I  occasion- 
ally mounted  when  tired  of  walking.  I  felt 
at  first  a  decided  repugnance  to  this  sort  of 
equitation,  and  could  not  think  of  using  a  fel- 
low-man for  a  beast  of  burden  ;  but  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case,  and  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try, got  the  better  of  my  scruples,  as  they 
had  of  more  conscientious  men,  no  doubt ; 
and  as  the  sillero,  (chairman)  as  he  was  call- 
ed, told  me  it  was  his  occupation  to  carry 
Christians  over  the  mountains,  and  solicited 
the  job,  I  struck  a  bargain  with  him,  and  the 
price  was  ten  dollars  through,  1  riding  about 
half  the  time.  This  quadrupedal  biped,  if  so 
he  may  be  called,  turned  out  to  be  a  very 
surefooted  and  trusty  animal,  and  carried  me 
in  perfect  safety  to  the  end  of  the  route.  The 
vwdus  equitandi  is  this:  instead  of  a  saddle, 
a  very  light  chair  is  used,  which  the  chairman 
slings  upon  his  back,  and  the  traveller's  face, 
when  seated  in  it,  is  to  the  north,  should  he 
be  going  to  the  south,  and  vice  versa.  It  is 
necessary,  that  when  mounted  he  should  keep 
himself  very  accurately  balanced,  for  there 
are  many  places,  in  passing  which,  a  false 
step  on  the  part  of  the  sillero  might  cause  a 
tumble  down  a  precipice,  which  would  be  fa- 
tal both  to  him  and  to  his  rider." 


Beware  of  jealousy,  except  it  be  godh',  for 
it  devours  love  and  friendship  ;  it  breaks  fel- 
lowship, and  destroys  the  peace  of  the  mind. 
It  is  a  groundless  and  evil  surmise. — Peiin. 

Be  not  morose  or  conceited  ;  one  is  rude, 
the  other  troublesome  and  nauseous. — Ibid. 


TZ££    FRIBIfD. 


THIRD  MONTH,  1,  1845. 


The  recent  Address  of  Cassius  M.  Clay  to 
the  people  of  Kentucky,  has  seemed  to  us  a 
production  of  no  ordinary  interest,  shedding, 
as  it  were,  a  gleam  of  .sunlight  upon  the  mind, 
amid  the  depressing  gloom  wliich  pervades  it 
in  the  prospect  of  what  is  likely  to  be  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Texas  question  at  Washing- 
ton. On  account  of  its  length,  we  at  first  had 
thought  of  detaching  some  of  the  more  strik- 
ing passages  for  insertion  ;  but  this  we  found 
could  not  be  done  without  losing  much  of  the 
spirit  and  force  even  of  the  parts  selected,  and 
therefore  have  concluded  to  give  the  ad<lress 
entire.  Coming,  as  it  does,  trom  a  slavery 
slate,  from  one  of  its  wealthiest  and  most  in- 
fluential citizens,  in  the  prime  of  life  and  vi- 
gour of  matured  judgment,  together  with  the 
manly  boldness  of  the  sentiments  inculcated, 
based  upon  undeniable  facts,  wo  cannot  but 
think  this  address  will  be  read  with  avidity  in 
the  quarter  where  most  needed,  and  awaken 
ihoughts  and  considerations,  the  tendency  of 
which  will  be  for  good.  The  force  of  the 
argument  will  not  be  lessened  by  the  know- 
ledge of  the  circumstance,  that  C.  M.  Clay, 
once  a  slaveholder,  is  no  longer  so,  having 
emancipated  all  his  slaves;  thus  giving  the 


best  possible  evidence  of  his  sincerity  in  the 
cause  he  has  so  zealously  and  fearlessly  es- 
poused. 

Fastidious  criticism,  it  may  be,  will  point 
to  faults  in  the  style  ;  that  it  is  loose  in  struc- 
ture— florid — redundant  in  metaphor,  but,  as 
a  whole,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  powerful 
composition,  and  in  several  of  its  paragraphs 
exhibiting  specimens  of  highly  wrought  and 
fervid  eloquence.  It  will  be  proper  to  add, 
that  we  would  not  be  understood  as  endorsing 
every  sentiment  given,  or  mode  of  expression 
used,  by  the  writer. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  a  correspon- 
dent, communications  for  "  The  Friend"  may 
safely  be  put  into  the  letter-box  on  the  front 
door.  A  padlock  is  kept  on  it,  on  the  inside, 
and  it  is  opened  only  by  those  connected  with 
the  office. 


Auxiliary  Bible  Association. 
An  Adjourned  Meeting  of  the  Auxiliary 
Bible  Association  of  Friends,  will  be  held  at 
the  committee-room,  Arch  street  meeting- 
house, on  Second-day  afternoon,  Third  month 
3d,  at  4  o'clock. 

Members  of  both  branches  are  particularly 
invited  to  attend. 

Charles  Ellis,  Sec. 

A  Special  Meeting  of  the  Female  Branch 
of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  Association  of  Friends 
in  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  will  be 
held  on  Second-day,  the  3d  instant,  at  three 
o'clock,  at  the  committee-room,  Arch  street 
meeting-house. 

Third  month. 


Makried,  on  the  ]3lh  of  Second  month,  at  Friends' 
mcelina-huuse,  Germanlown,  Pa.,  Solomon  Jonks,  Jr., 
son  of  Solomon  Jones,  of  Montgomery  county,  to  IVIary 
15.,  daughter  of  Oliver  Caulk,  of  Miami  county,  Indi- 
ana. 


Died,  suddenly,  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  on  the  24lh  of 
Ninth  month,  184  I,  Ann  Sheffifld,  a  nieml'er  of  U.\. 
bridge  (Mass.)  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  48lh  year  of 
her  age.  Though  severe  llieir  affliction,  her  friends 
mourn  not  as  those  without  hope. 

,  in  this  cily,  on  the  IStli  of  last  montli,  Sarah 

Scull,  lale  of  SeiiU  Town,  New  Jersey,  in  the  Ai'th 
year  of  her  age.  Not  only  among  her  relatives  and 
Iricnds,  but  in  the  hearts  of  very  many  individuals, 
particulnrly  the  poor  and  afflicted,  the  dealh  of  this 
dear  Friend  will  be  felt,  as  no  conunon  bereavement. 
Amiable  and  atleetionute  in  her  di.-^position,  her  active, 
but  unobtra.sive  piety,  humble  and  consistent  nalUing, 
gave  evidence  that  she  was  indeed  a  cross-bearing  dis. 
ciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Firmly  attached  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Society  of  vvhieli  she  was  a  member,  ihey 
were  beautifully  exemplilied  in  her  conduct  and  con- 
versation. Though  remarkably  clothed  with  that  elm- 
rity  which  thinkelh  no  evil,  she  was  firm  and  inHexible 
in  the  path  of  duty.  During  her  illness  she  expressed 
but  little,  but  remarkid  to  a  friend,  she  desired  to  be 
preserved  in  patience  and  confidence  to  the  end.  While 
in  health,  she  was  industrious  in  working  out  her  sal- 
vation while  the  day  lasted,  and  we  trust  that  the  wed- 
ding garment  was  wholly  wrought  out ;  and  that  He 
who  saw  her  faithfulness,  was  pleased  to  cut  short  the 
work  in  righteousness,  and  lake  her  to  himself. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
EDUCATION. 

(Continued  from  page  170.) 

The  authors  of  the  Remarks  are  apprehen- 
sive that  the  Secretary's  "  statements  relative 
to  teaching  deaf-niiites  to  speak,  were  too 
sweeping;  and  that  he  may  have  formed  lias- 
ty  and  erroneous  conclusions,  on  a  subject  for 
the  most  part,  if  not  altogether,  new  to 
hini. 

"  Now  to  disprove  this  imputation  of  being 
hasty,  let  me  quote  a  few  passages  from  a  let- 
ter of  Dr.  Julius.  Among  authentic  proofs,  I 
select  his,  first,  because  he  is  a  gentleman  so 
well  known  in  this  country.*  In  a  letter  to 
me  from  Berlin,  after  consulting  the  best  au- 
thorities, he  says : 

"  '  It  is  an  error  produced  by  the  wider 
propagation  of  the  pupils  of  the  I^arisian  Deaf 
and  Dumb  School,  to  imagine  that  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  by  signs,  is  of  old- 
er date  than  that  by  articulate  words. 
Quite  the  contrary.  The  first  teachers  of 
deaf  and  dumb  persons  taught  them  to 
speak  by  sounds.  Peter  Ponce,  the  Span, 
iard,  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  VVallis, 
an  Englishman,  about  1660;  tlie  Swiss  phy- 
sician AM.MANN,  in  1692  and  1700;  the  Ger- 
man clergyman,  Raph.\el,  in  1715  ;  the  Jew, 
Pevf.ir.4.,  in  France,  in  1780  ;  the  German 
cantor,  (singing-master)  HE£.\icKE,at  Eppen- 
dorf,  near  Hamburg,  the  father  of  all  the  Ger- 
man deaf  and  dumb  institutions,  in  1770,  have 
each  and  all  taught  their  mute  pupils  to  speak, 
each  of  them  in  his  native  tongue. 

"  '  Probably  these  ancient  teachers  used 
also  signs  as  an  auxiliatory  [auxiliary]  means 
for  the  instruction  of  their  children,  as  we 
know  by  their  printed  works,  for  conveyinir 
to  them  the  perception  of  the  meaning  of  each 
word,  which  they  could  not  do  by  speech. 
Only  in  the  Parisian  school  founded  by  Abbt; 
de  I'Epee,  who  has  certainly  the  merit  of 
having   formed   the  first  system  of  signs,  but 

*  Dr.  Julius  was  sent  out  to  this  country,  by  the 
Prussian  government,  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  our  prisons.  He  is  now  employed 
by  that  government  in  devising  and  establishing  the 
best  system  for  prisons,  at  home. 


who  unfortunately  neglected  the  sovnds,  no  ar- 
ticulated speaking  is  to  be  heard  or  used  even 
up  to  the  present  moment.  Unfortunately,  for- 
eign countries,  accustomed  to  take  their  ex- 
amples from  the  French,  who  have  never  been 
amiss  [remiss]  to  think  and  proclaim  what 
they  have,  the  best  and  most  perfect,  followed 
in  their  wake.  So  the  first  deaf  and  dumb 
teacher  in  America,  brought  from  Paris,  in- 
troduced these  communications  by  signs,  the 
onlj'  one  he  knew  ;  and  therefore  speaking 
remained  unknown  in  your  country.  We  have 
even  in  Germany  one  deaf  and  duinb  school 
at  Vienna,  founded  by  the  Abbe  May,  who 
had  been  sent  to  Paris  by  the  Emperor  Jo- 
seph II.,  where  no  articulated  word  was 
taught  or  to  be  heard.  But  since  20  years, 
they  have  adopted  also  in  Vienna  tho  method 
used  mall  the  German  deaf  and  dumb  schools  ; 
and  now  the  pupils  are  taught  also  to  speak, 
and  only  as  an  auxiliatory  [auxiliary]  means, 
to  communicate  by  signs.  So  you  will  find  it 
in  the  70  or  80  Gorman  deaf  and  dumb 
schools,  without  any  exception.'  '  No  dilTi- 
cidty  can  or  will  hinder  deaf  and  dumb  people 
from  pronouncing  English  words.' 

"  '  Relating  to  the  possibility  of  a  physical 
impediment  to  the  speech  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  Mr.  Loels  of  the  Berlin  Institute,  has 
found  among  .300  pupils,  educated  during  the 
last  twenty  years  at  the  Berlin  school,  only 
two,  where  a  kind  of  paralytical  stroke  of 
some  one  of  the  muscles  of  speech,  made 
them  unable  to  be  taught  to  articulate.' 

"  It  will  be  seen  by  this,  how  well  Dr.  Ju- 
lius understands  English,  and  tlierefore,  so 
far  as  that  goes,  how  well  qualified  he  is  to 
judge  of  the  practicability  of  teaching  the 
deaf  and  dumb  to  speak  it. 

"  In  a  letter  written  during  the  suminer,  by 
Professor  Bach,  at  Pforzheim,  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden,  he  says  :  '  I  can  state  from 
my  own  experience,  that  from  among  the  deaf 
mules,  instructed  in  the  language  of  sounds, 
nine-elevenths  can  be  understood  by  others, 
and  understand  others  ;  and  not  merely  in  sin- 
gle words,  but  also  in  whole  sentences.  The 
remaining  two-elevenths  are  generally  only 
understood  when  they  enunciate  single  words. 
They  learn,  however,  generally  to  understand 
better  what  others  say,  than  to  speak  them- 
selves.' 

"  G.  Von  Struve,  a  distinguished  jurist  at 
Manheim, — and  formerly  a  judge  in  one  of 
northern  German  states, — in  a  letter  written 
to  me  last  summer,  on  the  subject  of  teachintr 
deaf-mutes  to  speak,  has  the  following  re- 
mark.    I  give  his  own  language  verbatim. 

"  '  My  own  opinion  concerning  the  applica- 
tion of  the  method  above  mentioned,  upon 
English  children,  is,  that  though  the  difficul- 
ties it  offers  to  them  arc  greater,  they  are  not 


insuperable.  Indeed,  English  children  may 
perhaps  not  be  taught  to  articulate  well  the 
nice  difVerences  between  hair,  hare,  her,  and 
other  similar  words,  but  they  will  bo  able  to 
articulate  shoe,  hand,  and  other  words  which 
have  a  more  distinct  [distinctive]  sound,  than 
the  words  above-mentioned  ;  and  if  this  is  ob- 
tained, it  will  be  already  a  great  point  gained.' 

"The  information  given  me  in  Germany, 
on  this  subject,  was  coincident  with  the  testi- 
mony of  the  above-named  gentleman.  My 
statement,  therefore,  in  reference  to  the  supe- 
riority of  the  German  mode  was  not  '  hasty,' 
— nor  was  it  positive.  I  said,  it  '  seemed  to 
me,'  &c.,  and  I  gave  my  reasons, — some  of 
which  were,  that  one  who  had  been  taught  to 
speak,  could  hold  communication  with  all  per- 
sons and  at  most  times,  while  one  acquainted 
only  with  a  system  of  signs,  is  as  helpless  as 
ever  in  tho  daik,  and  when  he  passes  out  of 
the  circle  of  those  who  understand  the  signs. 

"  When  I  visited  the  deaf  and  dumb  school 
at  Magdeburg, — the  first  I  saw, — I  was  in- 
tensely interested.  I  had  heard  before  of  this 
wonderful  acliievcment  of  teaching  the  dumb 
to  speak,  but  it  was  a  very  different  thing  to 
see  It  ;  and  I  should  have  felt  myself  culpa- 
ble, if  I  had  not  communicated  the  mode  of 
their  instruction,  with  its  results,  to  my  coun- 
tryinen.  I  saw  that  a  privation,  which  in  the 
providence  of  God,  these  children  had  been 
called  to  siifier,  had  been  relieved  by  the  skill 
and  benevolence  of  man.  It  was  a  spectacle 
of  the  moral  sublime.  I  thought  of  Him  who 
had  power,  by  a  miracle,  to  give  voice  to  the 
silent  tongue,  and  to  open  the  closed  portals 
of  the  ear.  I  thought  of  those  astonished 
mulliludes  who  followed  the  Saviour  into  the 
mountain  '  niyh  unto  tho  sea  of  Galilee,'  to 
have  their  sick  healed,  their  dumb  made  to 
speak,  and  their  deaf  to  hear.  TheThirty- 
one  may  talk  of  my  '  Utopean  theories'  and 
'  mawkish  sentimenlalism'  on  this  or  any  oili- 
er subject,  as  sneeringly  as  they  please  ;  but 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  own,  that  there  is,  to 
my  mind,  in  such  a  spectacle,  a  perpetual  and 
ever-renewing  delight.  From  Magdeburg  to 
Frankfort,  I  visited  every  deaf  and  dumb  iii- 
stitulion  wherever  I  went.  It  is  in  the  deep 
emotions  excited  by  such  scenes,  that  a  man 
consecrates  himself  anew  to  the  service  of 
God  and  of  his  fellow-men. 

"A  French  report,  by  Baron  Degerando, 
ten  years  old,  is  cited,  to  prove  that  the  form 
of  instruction  by  speaking  is  not  always  suc- 
cessful, and  that  it  was  deeiried  not  worth 
while  to  try  it  in  the  French  langvage, — as 
though  that  were  any  argument  in  regard  to 
the  ICnglish.  Vet,  when  1  was  in  Paris,  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  teachers  belonging  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb  insliluticr;  in  that  city,  was 
trying  the  experiment  again,  and  was  confi- 
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dent  that,  under  favourable  circumstances,  he 
could  succeed. 

"  The  Thirty-one  cannot  understand  how 
the  Secretary  could  have  seen  so  much  in  so 
short  a  time.  '  He  informs  us,'  say  they, 
'  that,  in  the  space  of  six  weeks,  he  visited 
hundreds  of  schools,  and  saw  tens  of  thousands 
of  scholars.  We  confess  we  are  not  a  little 
perplexed  to  understand  how  Mr.  Mann  could, 
in  thirty-six  days,  have  visited  so  great  a 
number  of  schools  ;  and  the  problem  becomes 
still  n)ore  difficult  of  solution,  since,  in  the 
paragraph  introductory  to  those  facts,  upon 
which  he  places  so  much  emphasis,  he  states 
that  he  entered  the  schools  before  the  first 
recitation  in  the  morning,  and  remained  until 
the  last  was  compleled  at  night.  This  state- 
ment of  the  Secretary  reminds  us  of  that  fa- 
cetious suggestion  of  his,  where,  after  lamen- 
ting the  want  of  practical  mathematical  in- 
struction in  our  own  schools,  he  says  :  '  If  a 
boy  stales  that  he  lias  seen  ten  thousand  hors- 
es, make  hiin  count  ten  thousand  kernels  of 
corn,  and  he  will  never  see  so  many  horses 
again.'  We  think  that  if  the  Hon.  Secretary 
should  count  in  conjunction  the  number  of 
days  and  the  number  of  schools  visited,  he 
would  never  visit  so  many  schools  a^ain  in 
the  same  space  of  time.' 

"  Here,  at  last,  amid  a  pool  of  Stygian  wa- 
ters, incapable  of  reflecting  light,  one  rainbow 
hue  gleams  from  a  bubble  of  purer  element. 
It  is  with  reluctance  that  I  puncture  this  air- 
blown  vessel ;  but  truth  dooms  its  collapse. 

"  In  the  first  place,  however,  the  quotation 
is  false.  I  did  not  say  '  I  saw  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  scholars.'  My  expression  was  con- 
jectural, not  absolute, — a  matter  of  opinion 
only,  not  of  assertion.  My  words  were,  '  I 
think  I  may  say.'  But  what  I  said  qualified- 
)y,  is  stated  absolutely.  Wit  is  excellent,  but 
truth  and  fairness  are  better. 

"  Let  the  false  statement,  however,  be  con- 
sidered as  true;  and  let  the  criticism  be  view- 
ed in  that  aspect.  First,  as  to  the  number  of 
scholars.  Suppose  a  foreigner,  whose  object 
it  was  to  visit  our  schools,  and  to  inquire  into 
our  systems  of  education,  and  whose  only 
pride  lay  in  his  fidelity  to  his  mission  and  his 
power  of  labour,  should  land  at  Boston.  In 
eight  da3's  could  he  not  see  the  sixteen  gram- 
mar schools,  with  their  more  than  seven  thou- 
sand children,  and  also  several  primary 
schools  in  or  near  the  same  buildings?  In 
four  days  more  could  be  not  visit  Charles- 
town,  Roxbury,  Salem  and  Ncwburyporl,  and 
see  nearly  three  thousand  children  more, — 
equal  to  ten  thousand  children  in  twelve  days  .' 
Would  not  this  be  a  promising  beginning  in 
the  solution  of  that  practical  problem,  by 
which  twenty  thousand  children  are  to  be 
seen  in  thirty-six  days?  Wending  westward 
to  Worcester,  Springfield,  Westfield,  Albany, 
Schenectady,  Syracuse,  Ulica,  Rochester,  Ba- 
tavia  and  BuflUlo,  and  passing  from  place  to 
place,  in  the  night  or  out  of  school  hours,  as 
1  did,  could  ho  not  see  four  thousand  more,  in 
other  twelve  days?  Returning,  and  descend- 
ing the  Hudson  to  New  York,  visiting  its  dif- 
ent  grades  of  schools,  and  then  going  to  Phi- 
ladelphia, (where  there  are  one  ihousund  chil- 
dren under  a  roof,)  to  Lancaster,  Harrisburg, 


or  eastward  to  New  Haven,  Norwich  and 
Providence,  could  he  not  make  out  the  com- 
plement in  twelve  days  more?  Surely,  the 
word  '  impossible'  occupies  no  small  part  of 
the  dictionary  of  the  Thirty-one. 

"  But  the  place, — the  locus  in  qvo,  as  the 
lawyers  say, — of  our  issue,  lies  in  the  '  north 
and  middle  of  Prussia  and  in  Saxony,'  amid  a 
density  of  population  of  which  we  have  noes- 
ample,  and  where  all  the  people  are  gathered 
into  towns  and  villages.  The  Franke  Insti- 
tute, at  Halle,  is  a  vast  quadrangular  pile,  I 
believe  four  stories  high,  consisting  of  school 
rooms,  and  of  rooms  for  the  director,  teach- 
ers, &c.  ;  and  having,  when  I  was  there, 
more  than  twenty-five  hundred  pupils  in  its 
schools.  Allowing  fifty  to  a  class  or  school, 
and  here  would  be  fifty  schools.  As  each  has 
its  own  room  and  teacher,  I  call  them  schools, 
just  as  we  speak  of  a  grammar,  a  writing,  and 
a  primary  school,  as  distinct  schools,  though 
all  are  in  the  same  building.  I  staid  at  the 
Institute  between  two  and  three  days,  going 
from  the  lowest  class  to  the  highest,  hearing 
whole  recitations — or,  where  the  subject  and 
the  manner  were  familiar  to  me, — pans  of  re- 
citations, in  each  branch.  After  witnessing 
exercises  in  all  the  common  branches,  from 
the  lowest  class  in  reading,  to  a  class  which 
was  receiving  special  instruction,  preparatory 
to  entering  the  Teachers'  Seminary, — where 
they  were  to  stay  for  three  years,  as  a  preli- 
minary to  becoming  teachers  in  any  school, 
— I  requested  an  officer  of  the  establishment 
to  conduct  me  through  the  whole  building.  I 
took  this  course  in  order  to  exclude  the  possi- 
bility of  notice  or  expectation,  on  their  part  ; 
and,  beginning  at  one  end,  I  went  round  the 
Institute.  My  object  was  to  see  schools, 
teachers,  and  occupations,  just  as  they  might 
happen  to  be,  at  the  moment,  whether  busy  or 
idle,  teaching  or  learning,  or  flogging  and 
crying.  I  even  went  into  the  rooms  I  had 
visited  before,  stopping  in  each,  one,  two,  or 
three  minutes,  as  I  pleased.  The  sight  was 
the  same  in  all, — every  teacher  standing  be- 
fore, or  moving  round  among  his  scholars  ; 
without  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  with  cheer- 
ful, animating,  affectionate  tones;  every  child 
wearing  the  aspect  of  happiness  ;  no  culprits, 
no  blows,  no  tears." 

(To  becontinueil.) 


In  the  third  column  of  the  paper  of  the 
week  before  last,  for  agonisur  oC  the  Scotch 
schools,  read  agonism. 

A  D  D  R  E  S  S  O  F    C  A  S  S  I  U  S  M.  C  L  A  Y, 

TO  THE  PEOPLE    OF  KENTUCKY. 

CConcluduil  from  page  IS).) 

Massachusells  produces  more  in  gross  ma- 
nufactures yearly,  than  all  the  cojton  in  the 
Union  sells  for  !  Let  Louisville  look  to  Cin- 
cinnati, and  ask  herself  how  many  millions  of 
dollars  slavery  has  cost  her?  All  our  towns 
dwindle,  and  our  farmers  lose,  in  consequence, 
all  home  markets.  Every  farmer  bought  out 
by  the  slave  system,  sends  off  one  of  the  con- 
sumers of  the  manufactures  of  the  towns  ; 
when  the  consumers  are  gone,  the  mechanic 
must  go  also.     A.  has  acquired  another  lUOO 


acres  of  land,  but  B.  has  gone  to  Ohio  with 
$.50,000  paid  for  it,  and  the  state  is  that  much 
poorer  in  the  aggregate.  A.  has  thus  in- 
creased his  apparent  means,  but  his  market 
has  flown  to  lands  governed  by  wiser  heads 
than  the  land  of  slavery  can  boast.  Beef 
from  Fayette  sold  this  spring  in  the  city  of 
New  Y'ork  for  six  dollars  per  hundred,  but 
the  expense  of  carriage  was  three  dollars  per 
hundred  ;  thus,  for  want  of  a  home  market, 
which  cannot  exist  in  a  slave  state,  the  beef- 
raiser  loses  one  half  of  the  yearly  proceeds  of 
his  farm.  Slavery  costs  every  man  in  the 
community  about  the  same  price — one-half 
and  more  of  the  proceeds  of  his  labour,  as  the 
price  of  hinds  has  already  shown. 

Political  difficulties  thicken  around  us  ;  war, 
for  the  perpetuation  of  this  curse,  threatens 
us  in  the  distance  ;  dark  clouds  of  bloodshed, 
dissolution  and  utter  ruin,  lower  on  the  hori- 
zon ;  the  great  national  heart  lies  bleeding  in 
the  dust,  under  the  relentless  heel  of  the  slave 
power  !  It  requires  no  very  quick  eye  to  see 
that  tlie  political  power  of  Kentucky  is  gone 
forever,  unless  she  takes  a  new  tack  and  re- 
vives under  the  Free  Labour  system.  Hav- 
ing, in  truth,  no  common  interest  with  the 
slaveholding  policy  of  the  south,  we  bear  all 
the  evils  of  the  alliance  without  any  of  the 
supposed  benefits  which  slavery  confers  upon 
the  cultivators  of  rice,  sugar  and  cotton.  The 
south  is  beginning  to  be  supplied  with  pro- 
duce from  stales  nearer  them  in  distance  and 
facilities  in  transportation  than  ours,  whilst 
she  is  already  too  poor  to  buy  from  us  ;  we 
look  for  markets  almost  exclusively  to  Cin- 
cinnati, and  New  York,  and  New  Orleans, 
which  last  is  but  the  outlet  to  the  other  na- 
tions. Until  Kentucky  is  prepared  to  go  to 
all  length  for  slavery,  she  is  powerless  ;  not 
pro-slavery  enough  for  "  the  chivalry,"  nor 
free  enough  for  ihefree,  between  two  stools 
she  flounders  on  the  ground. 

Christians,  moralists,  politicians,  and  mere- 
ly let-live  labourers,  feel  these  bitter  truths. 
Kentucky  never  will  unite  herself  to  the  slave 
empire,  born  by  southern  disunion  ;  then  let 
her  at  once  lead  on  the  van  for  freedom.  Is 
the  cry  of  liberty  less  powerliil  than  slavery 
to  move  the  hearts  of  men?  Let  us  then  be 
just,  and  fear  not.  Let  us  liberate  our  slaves, 
and  make  friends  instead  of  enemies  for  the 
evil  day  ;  for  all  the  signs  of  the  times  pro- 
claim that  the  elements  of  revolution  are 
among  us;  when  the  crisis  comes,  if  we  are 
free,  we  will  be  sale  ;  if  not,  no  man  can  see 
the  end.  British  emancipation  has  gone  be- 
fore us,  proving  all  things  safe.  The  price 
of  lands  in  the  colonics  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  have  risen  in  value,  in  spite  of  all 
enemies  of  freedom  :  these  are  the  eternal 
and  indisputable  proofs  of  successful  rp|()rm. 
The  day  you  strike  off  the  bonds  of  slavery, 
experience  and  statistics  prove  the  prophecv 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  that  the  ratio  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  blacks  upon  n  given  basis,  di- 
minishes,  compared  with  the  increase  of  sla- 
very, while  the  influx  of  while  immigration 
swallows  up  the  great  mass  of  the  African 
race,  in  the  progress  of  civilization  and  the 
energetic  white. 

Amalgamation  of  the  two  races,  so  nfTtcted- 
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ly  dreaded  by  some  pro-slavery  men,  is  far 
less  in  the  free  than  in  the  slave  stales;  tliis 
all  men  may  know  from  observation  ;  what 
a  lillle  reflection  would  have  enabled  them,  a 
priori,  to  have  determined.  Many  of  the 
more  faithful  and  industrious  slaves  may  be 
employed  by  their  quondam  masters,  while 
the  idle  and  vicious  must  sutler  the  consequen- 
ces of  their  folly.  Stealing  will  not  increase, 
as  some  argue,  but  bo  diminished,  lor  vigi- 
lance will  be  more  active,  and  punishment 
more  certain  and  severe.  Let  candidates  be 
started  in  all  the  counties  i?i  favour  of  a  Con- 
vention, and  run  again  and  again,  till  victo- 
ry/ shall  perch  on  the  standard  of  the  free. 
^Vhether  emancipation  be  remote  or  immedi- 
ate, regard  must  be  had  to  the  rights  of  own- 
ers, the  habits  of  the  old,  and  the  general 
good  I'eeling  of  the  people.  To  those  who  cry 
out  forever,  "  What  shall  be  done  with  the 
freed  slaves  ?"  it  will  occur  that  upon  this 
plan,  no  more  will  be  left  among  us  than  we 
shall  absolutely  need,  for  we  have  every  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  many  of  the  opponents  of 
the  movement  will  leave  us  before  its  con- 
summation, taking  their  slaves  with  them  ; 
and  the  state  ought  not  to,  if  she  could,  at 
once  deprive  herself  of  the  slave  labourers 
now  here. 

Then  let  us,  having  no  regard  to  the  cla- 
mours of  the  ultras  of  the  north  or  the  south, 
move  on,  unshaken  in  our  purpose,  to  the  glo- 
rious end.  Shall  sensible  men  be  forever  de- 
luded by  the  silly  cry  of  "abolitionists;"  is 
not  this  becoming  not  only  ridiculous,  but  con- 
temptible ?  Can  you  not  see  that  many  base 
demagogues  have  been  crying  out  "  wolf," 
whilst  Ihey  were  playing  the  traitors  to  their 
party  and  the  country  for  personal  elevation  ? 
Is  it  not  time  that  some  sense  of  returning 
justice  should  revive  in  your  bosoms,  and  that 
you  should  cease  to  denounce  those  who  in 
defeat  do  not  forget  their  integrit}',  and  who, 
though  fallen,  do  not  despair  of  the  republic. 

Washington,  Jetferson,  and  iMadison,  and 
the  great  founders  of  the  republic  are  my 
standard  bearers ;  liberty  and  union  is  my 
motto.  Never  yet  has  Kentuckian  deserted 
his  country's  standard  and  Hed  the  fleld.  Shall 
I  be  the  first  lo  prove  recreant  to  the  senti- 
ment which  should  ever  be  uppermost  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  gallant  and  the  free,  when  dan- 
ger, no  matter  whether  of  the  sword,  or  of 
despotism  threatens  his  native  land. 

think  through  whom 

Thy  life-blood  tracks  its  parent  lake. 
And  then  strike  home  I 

I  have  given  my  slaves  freedom  for  the 
public  good.  Is  more  needed  ?  Tax  me  to 
the  verge  of  sustenance  and  life,  and  make  my 
country  free  !  I  call  upon  all  Kentucky  to 
speak  out  upon  this  subject ;  let  each  man 
come  to  the  ])ress  in  his  own  name  ;  let  us 
hear  others — hear  all.  Trust  not  to  those 
who  in  private  whisper  approval  in  3our  ear, 
but  denounce  the  open  advocates  of  the  same 
admissions.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  infallible  ; 
if  I  am  wrong,  show  me  the  right — no  man 
will  do  more,  sutfer  more,  for  conciliation.  I 
listen  to  advice,  I  implore  counsel  ;  but  nei- 
ther denunciation,  nor  persecution,  shall  si- 
lence me  ;  and  so  far  as  the  voice  of  one  in- 


dividual makes  up  the  omnipotence  of  public 
will,  I  say,  Kentucky  shall  be  free.  Let  no 
man  be  startled,  a  few  years  ago  most  men 
looked  upon  slavery  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  a 
thing  of  necessity,  which  was  lo  live  for  cen- 
turies. Now,  few  arc  so  hardy  as  to  deny 
that  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  will  witness 
its  extinction. 

The  time  is,  to  my  judgment,  yet  nearer  at 
hand.  A  space  of  three  counties  deep,  lying 
along  the  Ohio  river,  contains  a  decided  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  state,  as  well  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  soil.  How  long  before 
slaves  there  will  be,  from  obvious  causes,  ut- 
terly useless  ?  Soon,  very  soon,  will  they  tind 
themselves  bearing  all  the  evils  of  slavery, 
without  any — the  least  remuneration.  Does 
any  man  believe  that  they  will  tamely  submit 
to  this  intolerable  grievance  ?  If  slavery  does 
not  tumble  down  of  itself,  they  will  vote  it 
down,  for  they  will  have  the  power,  and  it  will 
be  their  interest  to  do  so.  The  rich  interior 
counties  of  the  state  have  the  least  need  of 
slave  labour  of  any  portion  of  the  globe.  The 
mountains  are  ruined  by  the  decreasing  popu- 
lation of  the  lowlands,  and  the  inability  to 
consume  their  products,  "where  slaves  abound. 
The  Green  River  country  should  remember, 
if  Pandora's  box  was  opened  again  upon  man- 
kind, two  greater  curses  and  forerunners  of 
poverty  and  ruin  than  slaves  and  tobacco, 
could  not  be  found  !  Kentuckians,  be  worthy 
of  your  past  fame — be  heroes  once  more. 
God  has  not  designed  this  most  favoured  land 
to  be  occupied  by  an  inferior  race.  Italian 
skies  mantle  over  us,  and  more  than  Sicilian 
luxuriance  is  spread  beneath  our  feet.  Give 
us  free  labour,  and  we  shall  indeed  become 
"  the  garden  of  the  world."  But  what  if  not  1 
Man  was  not  created  only  for  the  eating  of 
Indian  meal  ;  the  mind — the  soul  must  be  fed 
as  well  as  the  body.  'I'he  same  spirit  which 
led  us  to  the  battle-field,  gloriously  to  illus- 
trate the  national  name,  yet  lives  in  the  hearts 
of  our  people;  they  feel  their  false  position, 
their  impotency  of  future  accomplishment. 
This  weight  must  be  removed.  Kentucky 
must  be  free. 

Cassius  M.  Clay. 
Lexington,  Ky.,  Jan.  1845. 

IIOrSTON'S    TEXAS. 

"  Texas  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;    or  Yatch- 
ing  in  the  New  World." 

(Continued  from  page  173.) 

"  Nov.  4.  Left  Carlisle  Bay  at  5  o'clock, 

p.  M. 

"The  Imaum,  a  line-of-battle  ship,  had 
weighed  her  anchor  five  hours  previously,  and 
we  hoped  to  have  the  '  pleasure  of  her  com- 
pany' on  the  way,  a  sail  being  at  all  times  a 
welcome  sight  at  sea. 

"  Nov.  5.  Shortened  sail  to  a  squall,  took 
in  a  reef  in  main-sail,  double-reefed  fore-try- 
sail. 

"  Nov.  6.  Strong  winds,  thunder  and  light- 
ning, treble-reefed  foresail.  How  impossible  it 
is  in  words  to  give  an  idea  of  the  grandeur, 
the  fearful  magnificence  of  a  storm  at  sea  ! 
What   a   variety,  are  there,    of  stirring  and 


deafening  sounds,  fdling  the  mind  with  min- 
gled feelings  of  admiration  and  awe  !  There 
is  the  shrill  treble  of  the  wind,  whistling  its 
fractious  way  through  the  rigging,  joined 
with  the  never-ceasing  roar  of  the  foaming 
and  angry  sea,  while  the  deep  bass  of  the  gra- 
dually nearing  thunder  is  heard  distinct  above 
it  all.  The  sea  is  one  wild  chaos  of  moun- 
tains ;  mountains  never  for  one  instant  still  ; 
now  receiving  us  deep  into  a  fearful  hollow, 
from  which  it  seems  as  though  wo  never  could 
rise  again  ;  and  now  carrying  us  over  their 
summits,  only  to  be  dashed  with  greater  fury 
into  the  raging  abj-ss  below.  And  how  man- 
fully the  little  schooner  rides  over  the  frantic 
waves!  How  lightly  she  rises  again,  and 
how  carelessly  she  dashes  the  water  from  her 
bows  as  she  passes  on,  unharmed,  over  the 
troubled  waters  !  If  a  heavier  sea  than  usual 
breaks,  and  you  hear  the  dull  heavy  blow 
against  her  side,  there  is  a  tremble,  a  quiver, 
as  though  the  jjoor  liltlo  thing  were  stricken 
to  the  heart ;  it  is,  however,  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  the  little  Dolphin  is  bounding  o4 
again  as  proudly  as  before. 

'  Oh  !  there's  a  holy  calm  profound 
In  awe  like  this,  that  ne'er  was  given 

To  pleasure's  thrill ; 
'Tis  a  solemn  voice  from  heaven, 
And  the  soul  listening  to  the  sound. 
Lies  mute  and  still.' 

"  It  would  be  a  cold  heart,  I  think,  that 
would  not  feel  an  absolute  alleclion  for  a  ship 
that  has  carried  one  in  safety  through  perils 
such  as  these.  She  seems  so  like  a  thing  of 
life,  and  I  am  sure  I  have  parted  with  many 
a  soi-disant  friend  with  infinitely  less  regret, 
than  I  shall  experience  when  I  look  my  last 
on  our  safe  and  happy  little  schooner. 

"  Two  nights  before  we  arrived  at  Jamaica, 
the  lightning  was  most  vivid.  The  sky  seem- 
ed to  open,  and  to  have  changed  its  ordinary 
hues  for  a  covering  of  flame — while  every  mo- 
ment, on  this  brilliant  ground,  the  red  zig-zag 
forks  darted  out  their  angry  tongues  of  fire 
like  some  tierce  and  goaded  animal.  For 
hours  I  gazed  on  this  most  magnificent  sight; 
I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  lo  go  below, 
though  the  rain  began  to  pour  in  torrents. 
No  one  who  has  not  witnessed  a  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning  in  tropical  climates,  can 
form  an  idea  of  the  mingled  beauty,  and  ter- 
ror of  the  effect." 

"  Towards  night  the  tempest  was  at  its 
height,  and  the  sound  of  the  contending  ele- 
ments, as  if  roaring  for  their  prey,  deadened 
the  voice  of  man.  Suddenly,  a  noise  more 
stunning  than  the  rest  struck  upon  the  ear. 
It  was  the  electric  fluid  against  the  mainmast ; 
the  sound  it  made  was  like  that  of  two  hands 
clapping,  but  five  hundred  times  as  loud.  Our 
mast  was  only  saved  from  destruction,  and 
with  it,  doubtless,  our  own  lives,  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  rigging  being  wet,  and  act- 
ing as  a  conductor,  by  which  means  the  fluid 
was  conveyed  over  the  side  into  (he  sea.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  occurrences  during 
the  storm  was  one  which  aflected  my  own 
person.  At  the  same  time  that  the  mast  was 
struck,  I  felt  a  warm  and  most  peculiar  sensa- 
tion down  my  hand,  and  immediately  n]en- 
tioned  the  circumstance.     For  many  hours  af- 
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terwards,  a  deep  red  mark,  about  six  inches 
in  length,  and  one  in  breadth,  was  plainly  to 
be  seen  in  the  place  where  I  had  felt  the  heat, 
and  what  I  should  describe  as  almost  pain. 
As  I  was  standing  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  lightning  passed,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
I  received  at  the  same  time  the  slightest  pos- 
sible shock.  The  escape  we  all  had  from  this 
worst  of  dangers,  was  great  and  providential 
indeed.  In  a  small  vessel,  once  on  fire,  with 
a  large  quantity  of  gunpowder  on  board,  our 
destruction  must  have  been  inevitable,  had  not 
the  Power  which  had  sustained  us  so  long 
among  the  dangers  of  the  deep,  stretched  forth 
a  hand  of  deliverance  over  us. 

"  During  the  night,  the  gale  continued  with 
unabated  fury.  To  sleep  was  impossible,  and 
as  I  lay  in  my  cot,  rocked  from  side  to  side, 
and  longing  for  daylight,  1  heard  a  strange 
and  unaccustomed  sound  outside  my  cabin 
door.  On  going  out  to  ascertain  from  whence 
it  proceeded,  1  found  some  flying  fish,  which 
had  come  down  the  companion-ladder  with  the 
wind  and  spray,  flapping  their  delicate  wings 
on  the  oil-cloth.  It  was  a  strange  situation 
for  flying-fish  to  find  themselves  in  ! 

"  The  Imaum  was  near  us  during  the  gale, 
and  at  night  we  occasionally  burnt  blue-lights, 
which  to  me  was  very  cheering. 

"  Nov.  8.  Squally,  with  heavy  rain.  Un 
der  treble-reefed  topsails. 

"  9t!i.  We  were  rounding  Morant  Point. 
Oh  !  what  a  swell  was  there.  How  we  were 
thrown  about.  For  the  first  and  only  time 
the  cook  requested  a  diminution  of  the  daily 
number  of  dishes,  and  the  sound  of  breaking 
crockery  was  heard  playing  its  destructive 
accompaniment  to  the  sound  of  the  storm. 

"  A  lighthouse,  which  was  not  mentioned 
in  any  of  the  nautical  books,  caused  some  sur- 
prise to  those  on  board  who  hud  been  in  llie 
West  Indies  before.  This  lighthouse,  which 
was  an  iron  one,  and  one  hundred  feet  high, 
had,  we  afterwards  found,  been  sent  out  not 
long  before  from  England. 

"  During  the  whole  of  the  10th,  the  high- 
lands of  Jamaica  were  in  sight.  We  passed 
ooer  the  ancient  town  of  Port  Royal,  which 
now  lies  '  full  fathom  five'  buried  beneath  the 
sea  ;  and  soon  after  noon  of  the  lllli,  we  en- 
tered the  harbour  of  its  successor  of  the  same 
name.  We  went  in  without  a  pilot,  in  a  gale 
of  wind,  and  going  at  the  rate  of  twelve  knots 
an  hour.  The  Dolphin,  as  usual,  behaved 
beautifully,  answering  to  her  helm,  and  dash- 
ing through  Iho  troubled  waters  in  most  per- 
fect style.  The  rain  was  pouring  down  in 
torrents,  such  rain  as  is  seldom  seen  except 
within  the  tropics.  In  these  latitudes,  it 
seems  not  so  much  to  descend  in  drops,  as  in 
a  positive  sheet  of  water.  The  best  of  Mnck- 
-intoshes  are  no  protection  from  its  violence  ; 
they  are  wet  through  in  five  minutes.  An 
experienced  resident  in  this  climate  recom- 
mended a  thick  blanket  as  the  best  dress  in 
which  to  encounter  these  storms. 

"The  town  of  Port  Royal  owes  its  orif;in 
to  General  Rraguo,  in  the  year  1657.  He 
first  discovered  its  advantages  as  a  military 
position.  Its  safo  and  splendid  harbour,  and 
ho  opportunities  it  afforded  for  commerce, 
very  soon  raised  it  to  a  pitch  of  wealth  and 


prosperity,  unsurpassed  by  any  other  of  our 
West  India  possessions.  Its  greatest  source 
of  wealth,  however,  seems  to  have  been  ow- 
ing to  the  plunder  deposited  there  by  the  buc- 
caneers. Gold,  silver,  jewels,  laces,  and 
all  the  riches  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in 
America,  were  constantly  brought  there,  and 
it  would  be  impossible  to  form  any  idea  of  the 
immense  value  of  the  spoils.  Port  Royal 
reached  its  highest  pitch  of  prosperity  about 
1G92,  and  it  is  from  that  year  that  its  gradu- 
al decay  may  be  dated.  A  tremendous  earth- 
quake overthrew,  and  buried  beneath  the 
waves,  all  the  principal  streets  of  the  once 
flourishing  city  of  Port  Royal.  Thousands 
perished  through  this  awful  calamity,  and 
the  waves  of  the  restless  sea  rolled  over  the 
once  splendid  church  and  handsome  buildings 
of  the  doomed  city.  There  are  some  who 
declare  that  the  steeple  of  the  principal  church 
may  still  be  seen  many  fathoms  under  water 
in  a  calm  day. 

"  It  was  melancholy  to  reflect  on  the  fright- 
ful loss  of  life,  and  of  the  numbers  of  human 
beings  whose  bones  were  strewing  the  bottom 
of  the  harbour,  in  which  we  were  now  secure- 
ly floating.  The  sharks  swim  carelessly  over 
heaps  of  treasure,  and  mounds  of  gold.  I 
have  often  wondered  why  some  of  our  specu- 
lators, who  in  other  parts  of  the  world  em- 
ploy their  energies  in  fishing  for  treasure, 
have  not  endeavoured  to  rescue  some  of  these 
buried  riches  from  the  bottom  of  the  deep. 

"  The  glory  and  prosperity  of  Port  Royal 
seem  to  have  departed  forever.  Scarcely,  af- 
ter this  fierce  and  terrible  earthquake,  had 
the  remaining  inhabitants  recovered  from 
their  panic,  and  restored  a  few  of  the  streets 
to  something  of  their  former  state,  when  the 
ill-fated  town  was  again  destroyed  by  fire. 
Two  hurricanes,  one  in  1733,  and  another  in 
1744,  successively  razed  it  to  the  ground. 

"  There  is  certainly  great  beauty  in  the 
surrounding  country,  but  Port  Royal  itself  is 
as  ugly  as  a  town  can  well  be.  Immediately 
after  our  arrival,  our  kind  friend.  Commodore 
liyng,  sent  to  invite  us  to  make  his  house  our 
liome  during  our  stay  in  the  island.  The 
ofler  was  gladly  accepted,  and  we  were  soon 
landed  at  the  dockyard,  under  a  scorching 
sun.  No  sooner  had  we  left  the  yacht,  than 
the  sailors,  one  and  all,  threw  olflheir  clothes, 
and  plunged  into  the  water.  The  master,  of 
course,  ordered  them  instantly  on  board  again; 
their  escape  from  the  jaws  of  the  innumerable 
sharks  which  here  infest  the  water,  was  al- 
most miraculous.  The  Commodore's  house 
is  most  comfortable.  Never  shall  1  forget 
the  delightful  relief  it  afibrded,  after  undergo- 
ing the  intense  heat  of  the  sun's  rays,  as  they 
pierced  through  the  insullicient  barrier  of  our 
quarter-deck  awning.  On  shore,  we  enjoyed 
exceedingly  the  green  jalousies  through  which 
the  sea-breeze  blew  refreshingly  ;  and  then 
the  delicious  iced  water,  and  the  luxurious 
sofas  and  rocking-chairs  !  I  repeat,  the 
change  was  most  delightful.  The  day  after 
our  arrival  a  sad  tragedy  occurred,  at  least  it 
vuas  a  tragedy  to  me.  My  beautiful  young 
Newfoundland  dog,  Wallace,  who  fetched  and 
carried  as  no  dog  ever  did  before,  and  whose 
spirits  and  good-humour  rendered  him  a  fa- 


vourite wherever  he  went,  swam  on  shore  in 
high  health  and  spirits;  while  bounding  about 
in  the  exuberance  of  delight  at  having  escaped 
from  the  confinement  of  the  ship,  he  suddenly 
fell  down  in  a  fit,  having,  as  we  supposed,  re- 
ceived a  covp  dc  soleil.  His  sufferings,  poor 
fellow,  were  soon  over,  and  he  was  buried  in 
a  corner  of  the  dockyard.  I  grieved  for  him 
at  the  time,  and  greatly  missed  his  honest 
greeting  when  1  returned  on  board. 

"  The  view  from  the  Commodore's  house 
is  interesting.  Cocoa-nut  trees  waved  their 
hearse-like  tops  to  the  breeze  close  to  its 
walls,  and  within  a  stone's  throw  lay  the  old 
'  Magnificent.'  Further  oflT,  we  descried  the 
delicate  masts  of  our  own  little  Dolphin,  while 
the  flag  of  the  ship  Imaum  was  floating  in  the 
distance.  The  opposite  land  was  clearly  to 
be  discerned.  Up  and  down,  before  the  house, 
paced  the  black  sentry,  calling  the  hours  as 
they  came  round,  and  the  bells  of  the  various 
ships  echoed  his  cry. 

"  The  house,  like  most  of  those  in  tropical 
climates,  is  raised  from  the  ground  on  high 
pillars.  This  mode  of  architecture  not  only 
renders  the  apartments  much  cooler,  but  pre- 
serves those  who  inhabit  them,  in  some  mea- 
sure, from  the  attacks  of  insects  and  reptiles. 
Every  expedient  is  resorted  to  for  protection 
from  the  bites  of  the  musquitoes ;  notwith- 
standing which,  in  common  with  all  new-com- 
ers, I  found  them  most  annoying.  It  is  not 
so  much  the  actual  pain  of  the  sling,  at  the 
time,  as  the  aggravation  of  it  afterwards,  that 
is  so  trying;  and  in  this  climate,  where  the 
slightest  scratch  often  becomes  a  serious  af- 
fair, the  irritation  produced  by  a  rausquilo-bite 
is  often  attended  with  bad,  and  even  danger- 
ous results.  Two  of  our  men  were  in  the 
hospital  for  some  time,  in  consequence  of  the 
venomous  bites  of  these  vicious  little  crea- 
tures. 

"  We  had  been  much  surprised  at  thedear- 
ness  of  everything  at  Barbadocs;  but  we  were 
more  astonished,  from  the  same  cause,  at  Port 
Royal.  Mutton,  bad  and  dry,  lOrf.  a  pound  ; 
a  turkey,  £l.  bs.  ;  and  a  small  bottle  of  milk, 
\s.  erf.  Eggs  are  Gd.  each,  and  all  other  ne- 
cessaries of  life  in  proportion. 

"  The  residents  told  lis  it  was  impossible  to 
open  one's  mouth,  for  the  purpose  of  eating, 
under  a  dollar,  and  we  found  no  great  ditTicul- 
ty  in  believing  them.  Sugar  is  much  dearer 
than  in  England,  and  I  need  not  add,  much 
worse,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  refining 
process  of  the  best  is  carried  on  in  the  '  old 
country.'" 

"  I  was  made  so  very  comfortable  at  the 
house  of  the  hospitable  Commodore,  that  I 
can  say  nothing,  by  experience,  of  the  discom- 
forts attending  a  residence  on  the  island.  The 
governor.  Lord  Elgin,  with  whom  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  previously  acquainted,  gave 
us  the  kindest  invitation  to  pay  him  a  lew 
days'  visit  at  his  residence  among  the  hills. 
I  did  not  feel  equal  to  the  journey,  which  must 
be  performed  on  horseback,  and  commenced 
at  five  in  the  morning  in  order  to  avoid  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  but  I  greatly  regretted  not 
being  able  to  see  more  of  the  interior  of  the 
island. 

(To  bcconlinued.) 
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For  "The  Friend." 
THINGS     I     LOVE. 

1  love  the  shout  of  a  joyous  heart  that  breaks  in  laugh- 
ter wild, 

When  the  fount  of  feeling  is  unchilled,  and  the  heart 
is  undffiled. 

It  walses  the  echoes  that  have  slept  through  many 
an  hour  of  pain — 

I  never  hear  it  but  to  wish  I  were  a  child  again. 

I  love  the  gentle  zephyr's  sigh  that  stirs  the  forest 
leaves. 

Or  the  twittering  of  the  swallow's  note  around  the 
household  eaves ; 

The  insect's  hum  at  summer  noon,  the  cricket's  even- 
ing song. 

Awake  some  old  familiar  tone  that  slumbered  all  too 
long. 

I  love  the  mighty  rushing  wind  that  bows  the  forest 

tree, 
Or  its  sullen  voice  that  gives  us  back  the  moaninga 

of  the  sea. 
I  love  the  loud  and  thrilling  peal  that  seems  to  rend 

the  sky. 
When  Heaven's  artillery  thunders  forth  its  mandate 

from  on  high. 

I  love  to  hear  old  ocean  chaunl  its  requiem  for  the 

dead. 
Or  lashed  in  fury,  dash  its  waves  upheaving  from 

their  bed ; 
And  when   its  every  voice  is  hushed,  like  a  sleeping 

child  it  seems, 
Or  if  a  ripple  curl  its  face,  'tis  like  to  childhood's 

dreams. 

I  love  the  old  and  knotted  tree  that  shades  my  natal 
cot, 

And  the  tufted  sod  beneath  its  shade  is  yet  a  hallow- 
ed spot. 

A  father's  blessing  lingers  still  upon  the  stirring 
air, 

And  mingling  with  the  evening  breeze,  is  heard  a 
mother's  prayer. 

I  love  Niagara's  waters,  when  from  their  dizzy 
height. 

They  leap  loud  thundering  in  their  course,  resistless 
in  their   misht; 

Their  power  and  their  majesty  by  no  mortal  tongue 
is  given, 

Their  only  praise  is  the  sealed  lip,  and  the  eye  up- 
turned to  heaven. 

I  love  the  rainbow  in  the  cloud,  when  the  tempest  has 

gone  hy, 
It  seems  the  presence  of  a  God,  revealed  to  mortal 

eye: 
Not  as  on  Sinai's  mount  He  came,  or  Horeb's  rock  of 

fear. 
But  clothed  in  robes  of  pardoning  grace  to  objects  of 

his  care. 

All  these  I  love,  but  more  than  all,  that  fortitude  re- 
fined. 

Misfortune's  power  can  never  bow,  nor  earthly  force 
can  bind; 

That  boldly  dares  the  right  and  true  in  peril's  dark- 
est hour. 

And  looks  for  its  reward  at  last  to  an  Almighty 
power. 

Meti. 
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Think  gently  of  the  erring! 

Ye  know  not  of  the  power 
With  which  the  dark  temptation  came. 

In  some  unguarded  hour. 
Ye  may  not  know  how  earnestly 

They  struggled,  or  how  well. 
Until  the  hour  of  weakness  came. 

And  sadly  thus  they  fell. 

Think  gently  of  the  erring! 
O,  do  nut  thou  forget. 


However  dai'kly  stained  by  sin, 

lie  is  thy  brother  yet. 
Heir  of  the  self-same  heritage! 

Child  of  the  self-same  God  ! 
He  hath  but  stumbled  in  the  path, 

Thou  hast  in  weakness  trod. 

Speak  gently  to  the  erring  ! 

For  is  it  not  enough 
That  innocence  and  peace  have  gone, 

Without  thy  censure  rough? 
It  sure  must  be  a  weary  lot, 

That  sin-crushed  heart  to  bear. 
And  they  who  share  a  happier  fate, 

Their  chldiiigs  well  n)ay  spare. 

Speak  kindly  to  the  erring  ! 

Thou  yet  mayst  lead  hini  back. 
With  holy  words,  and  tones  of  love. 

From  misery's  thorny  track. 
Forget  not  lliou  hast  of\en  siuned, 

And  sinful  yet  must  be — 
Deal  gently  with  the  erring  one 

As  God  has  dealt  with  thee  1 

Social 


For  "The  Friend." 
MISAPPREHENSION    RESPECTING     THE 
EXTENT  OF  INSANITY   IN  THE   SOCI- 
ETY  OP'   FRIENDS. 

In  the  Presbyterian  of  the  22nd  ultimo,  wo 
find  llie  annexed  paragraph. 

"Insane  Qiialcrs.  The  London  Globe  states 
as  a  fuel  deduced  froin  the  statistics  of  the 
hospitals,  that  the  proportion  of  insane  per- 
sons among  the  Quakers  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, is  mucii  larger  than  prevails  among  the 
rest  of  the  community.  It  is  doubtless  true 
that  there  are  a  greater  portion  in  the  '  hos- 
pitals,' because  the  tiuakers  provide  places 
for  all  their  unfortunate  members  ;  but  we 
very  much  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment, if  it  is  designed  to  represent  that  the 
insane  of  the  Quaker  sect,  are  really  more 
numerous  in  proportion  to  their  numerical 
strength,  than  those  of  other  sects,  including 
all  the  insane  members  of  each." 

From  the  London  Friend  of  Second  month, 
184.'),  we  extract  the  following.  For  the  in- 
formation of  tiiose  who  niay  not  knov/,  it  will 
be  right  to  menlion,  that  Samuel  Tuke  is  a 
highly  res|)ccted  uieiidier  and  valuable  minis- 
ter in'  the  Society  of  Friends,  has  had  large 
experience  in  the  treatment  of  insane  patients, 
in  the  capacity  of  one  of  the  Managers  of  the 
well  known  Ri;tre.vt,  at  York,  England,  and 
and  is  the  author  of  an  interesting  treatise  on 
that  subject. 

"  IN.S.\N1TY  IN  THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 
"  The   following  paragraph  appeared  in  the 
Globe  newspaper,   on   the  22nd  of  Eleventh 
month  last : — 

'   INS.^NITY  AlIOXG    atJAKERS. 

'It  appears  from  the  number  of  inmates 
in  the  Retreat  of  late  years,  that,  compared 
with  the  total  immhor  of  Friends,  in  England 
and  Scotland,  the  proportion  of  insane  is  some- 
what less  than  three  in  one  thousand.  This 
IS  a  much  larger  proportion  than  prevails 
among  the  rest  of  the  community.  The  fol- 
lowing causes  are  assigned  in  explanation  :  — 
1.  Great  liveliness  of  conscience  in  matters 
of  ordinary  morality.  This  is  productive  of 
acute    remorse    and  extreme    distress,   when 


backslidings  occur  ;  the  violence  of  the  im- 
pression easily  passing  into  insanity.     This  is 
the  more  readily  produced,  because  the  con- 
duct of  each  member  is  so  much   under   the 
cognizance  of  all.     2.  The  limitation  of  the 
mind   to   few  objects,  by  which  science,  art, 
and  recreation    are   nearly   excluded.     Thus 
the  pursuit  of  wealth  is  a  jirincipal  object,  and 
generates  a  morbid  activity  in  this  respect ; 
while,  from  the  same  cause,  the  members  of 
the  Society,  by  a  constant  straining  after  in- 
dependence, either  marry  not  at  all,  or  not  till 
late  in  life.     This,  with  their  strict  observan- 
ces in  single  life,  and  frequent  intermarriages, 
are  powerful  causes  of  mental  derangement.' 
"  This  statement  called  forth  a   reply  from 
our  friend  Samuel  Tuke,  which  was  published 
in  the  same  paper,  on  the  6lli  of  the  Twelfth 
month,  and  is  as  follows: — 

'   INSANITY    AMONG    QUAKKRS, 

'{To  the  Editor  of  the  Globe.) 
'  A  paragraph  with  this  bead,  in  the  Globe 
newspaper  of  the  22nd  of  last  month,  has 
been  pointed  out  to  me  by  a  friend  ;  and  per- 
ceiving that  it  has  been  copied  into  various 
papers,  both  of  town  and  country,  I  beg  leave 
to  oiler  my  reasons  for  believing  that  the  in- 
ference from  the  single  statistical  fact  there 
given,  is  decidedly  incorrect. 

'  The  statement  itself,  that  "  it  appears  from 
the  number  of  inmates  in  the  Retreat  of  late 
years,  that  compared  with  the  total  number  of 
Friends  in  England  and  Scolland,  the  propor- 
tion of  insane  is  somewhat  less  than  three  to 
one  thousand,"  is  rather  too  favourable  ;  it 
might  have  been  said,  someu^hat  more  than 
three  in  one  thousand.  But  to  justify  the  in- 
ference which  is  immediately  drawn  from 
this  fact,  as  to  the  greater  liability  of  the 
Quakers  to  insanity,  there  are  other  points  to 
he  considered,  besides  the  existing  number  of 
the  insane  in  this  community. 

'  The  paragraph  in  question  does  not  state 
what  proportion  the  insane  of  the  community 
at  large  bear  to  the  sane,  or  how  far  we  are 
from  having  arrived  at  any  just  conclusion 
upon  this  point.  I  am  much  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, that  if  correctly  ascertained,  the  propor- 
tion of  lunatics  in  Great  Brilian,  would  not 
he  materially  less  than  three  in  every  thous- 
and of  the  population  ;  hut  I  am  quite  ready 
to  admit  on  the  present  occasion,  that  it  does 
not  exceed  two  in  one  thousand,  ;ind  shall  still 
be  able  to  show,  that  with  a  greater  number 
of  existing  cases  of  insanity  among  the  Friends, 
the  number  of  occvrring  cases  may  be  deci- 
dedly less  than  in  the  community  at  large. 

'  This  seeming  paradox  is  at  once  made  clear, 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  mortality  of  the 
insane  at  the  Retreat  is  only  one-third  of  that 
which  has  actually  prevailed  amongst  other 
insane  persons  in  Great  Britain.  If  this  be 
the  Aict,  it  is  obvious  I  hat  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  existing  cases  by  no  means  proves  that 
there  is  a  greater  liabililij  to  insanity  among 
the  Friends  than  among  other  classes  of  soci- 
ety. 

'Now,  it  appears  by  the  Records  of  the 
Retreat,  which  have  been  very  carefully  kept 
from  its  coninipncemcnt  in  the  year  17  90,  to 
the  present  time,  that  the  average  annual  mor- 
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tality  of  its  inmates  has  been  rather  less  than 
five  per  cent.  I  believe  that  during  the  same 
period,  (4S  years,)  the  average  annual  mor- 
tality among  the  lunatics  of  Great  Britain, 
has  not  been  less  than  twenty  per  cent.  The 
mortality  which  up  to  1840,  had  prevailed 
in  tluee  of  our  largest  asylums,  viz.,  Wake- 
field, Lancaster,  and  Hanwell,  may  be  stated 
at  fifteen  per  cent,  annually  ;  and  it  appears 
that  the  average  annual  mortality  in  the 
licensed  asylums  within  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict, (1833  to  1839,)  was  more  than  fifteen 
jier  cent.*  In  houses  for  pauper  lunatics,  the 
deaths  had  exceeded  twenty  per  cent. 

'  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  these 
asylums  represent  a  far  more  favourable  con- 
dition of  the  insane,  than  that  which  has  ex- 
isted generally  during  the  last  forty-eight 
years.  A  very  small  proportion  of  the  insane 
in  Great  Britam,  had,  twenty  years  ago,  the 
advantage  of  such  care  as  our  public  asylums 
aiTord  ;  and  indeed  there  is  yet  a  very  large 
number  who  have  not  that  benefit.  If  we  look 
back  five-and-twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  still 
more,  if  wc  go  to  forty  years,  how  truly 
wretched  and  destructive  of  life  was  the  treat- 
ment of  the  unhappy  lunatic  ;  especially,  if  to 
his  greater  misfortune  was  added  that  of  pov- 
erty ! 

'  The  evidence  before  the  Coinmitlees  of  the 
House  of  Conimons  in  1815  and  1827,  pre- 
sented an  appalluig  view  of  tlie  condition  of 
a  large  number  of  insane  persons  who  were 
confined  in  various  private  and  public  asylums. 
But  many  who  were  not  inmates  ol'  these 
places,  were,  if  possible,  in  a  still  worse  con- 
dition :  shut  up  in  miserable  holes  or  out- 
liouses,  chained  to  the  floor  or  walls,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  cxireme  cold  of  winter,  often 
without  clothing,  very  insufficiently  supplied 
with  food,  and  not  unfrequently  subjected  to 
brutal  personal  abuse,  the  mortality  must  have 
b'jcn  frightfully  large.  These  considerations 
lead  me  to  believe,  that  notwilhstanding  at 
the  period  we  are  speaking  of,  the  mortality 
of  the  higher  classes  might  be  considerably 
less  than  the  above-stated  average  in  our  pau- 
per asylums,  the  total  annual  average  of  deaths 
among  the  insane  in  Great  Britain,  during  the 
last  forty-eight  years,  has  not  been  less  than 
twenty  per  cent.  If  this  estimate  be  even 
nearly  correct,  and  the  mortality  at  the  Re- 
treat have  not  exceed  five  per  cent.,  or  in  oth- 
er words,  if  the  one  community  have  died  off 
four  times,  or  even  three  times  as  fast  as  the 
other,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  whole  face 
of  the  question  is  changed,  since  the  excess 
of  mortalilv  on  the  one  hand  does  much  more 
than  neutralise  the  excess  of  the  proportion  of 
existing  cases  on  the  other. 

'It  is  right,  however,  to  say  that  there  are 
several  other  considerations  bearing  on  the 
question  before  us,  which  might  a  little  aflect 
our  conclusion  one  way  or  the  other.  I  have 
pretty  fully  treated  of  these  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  Dr.  Jacob's  work.  On  the.  Construction 
and  Mnriagcinrnt  of  Hospitals  for  the  Insane  ; 
but  I  believe  they  so  nearly  balance  one  anoth- 
er, that   they  would  not  materially  all'ect   the 
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conclusion  to  which  the  facts  before  us  lead. 
I  will  not,  Ihei'efore,  farther  encroach  upon 
the  valuable  space  of  this  paper  by  referring 
to  them  ;  but  with  many  thanks  for  being  al- 
lowed the  opportunity  of  placing  this  matter 
in  a  more  correct  light,  subscribe  myself  with 
much  respect, 

'  Samcel  Tuke. 
'  York,  Twelfth  Month  3rd,  1844.' 

"  It  may  be  added,  that  the  ingenious  rea- 
sons assigned  for  the  greater  liability  of 
Friends  to  insanit}',  do  not  need  much  notice, 
when  farther  inquiry  makes  it  in  the  highest 
degree  probable,  that  they  are  much  less  liable 
to  the  disease,  than  the  community  at  large. 
This  would  appear  to  be  decidedly  the  case,  if 
the  actual  proportion  of  existing  cases  was 
found  to  be  even  double  what  it  is  stated  to  be, 
in  the  paragraph  quoted  above.  It  is  true 
that  all  the  insane  members  of  the  Society 
are  not  in  the  Retreat,  and  that  therefore  the 
enumeration  exhibits  a  smaller  proportion  to 
the  population,  than  the  total  would  do  ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  our  poor  insane  are  cared 
for,  and  sent  to  the  Retreat  so  much  earlier 
than  those  of  the  community  at  large,  and  are 
also  allowed  to  continue  so  much  longer,  hav- 
ing no  niggardly  parish  to  hasten  their  de- 
parture before  the  best  time,  that  the  number 
of  existing  cases  is  much  larger  than  it  would 
be  if  the  ordinary  method  were  pursued." 

Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

Filial  Duties. — An  Extract. 

There  is  a  violation  of  filial  duty,  which  is, 
I  fear,  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  which,  in 
some  instances,  springs  from  want  of  consid- 
eration, while,  in  others,  it  is  the  natural  de- 
velopment of  unholy  principles.  I  allude  to 
the  disrespectful  and  irreverent  manner  which 
many  children  assume  to  their  parents.  Do 
we  not  sometimes  hear  a  daughter  positively 
and  bluntly  contradicting  her  parents,  and 
ansv/ering  their  inquiries  in  a  manner  too 
pert  and  flippant  to  be  ventured  on  towards  a 
young  companion?  Many  of  these  daughters 
think,  and  we  would  hope  they  are  fondly  at- 
tached to  their  parents,  and  would  perhaps  be 
willing  to  make  great  sacrifices  for  them  ; 
nevertheless,  they  cannot  control  their  rebel- 
lious wills  and  bridle  their  quick  lempeis, 
when  these  are  opposed  to  a  mother's  wishes 
or  a  father's  commands.  Can  she,  who  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  disciple  of  the  Redeemer,  re- 
concile such  conduct  with  the  example  of  her 
Master,  who,  though  the  sovereign  Arbiter  of 
all  things,  set  the  example  of  filial  subjection 
to  parental  authority,  while  he  sojourned  upon 
earth,  as  the  child  of  a  human  mother  !  Even 
when  parents  are  unworthy,  children  are  not 
exonerated  from  their  duly,  since  filial  obe- 
dience is  a  command  of  God's  enacting  ;  he 
has  afiixed  severe  ])enalties  to  its  violation,  as 
well  as  promised  corresponding  blessings  on 
its  faithful  observance.  Where  the  feelings 
of  reverence  and  filial  love  arc  not  habitually 
chc-rishcd  by  a  woman,  however  fair  the  su- 
perstructure of  character  may  appear  to  Iter 
iellow  creatures,  in  sight  of  Inlinilo  Purity  it 
must  be  essentially  and  radically  defective. 


The  love  of  a  dutiful  daughter  towards  the 
authors  of  her  being,  is  but  the  incipient  mo- 
dification of  an  afi'ection  which  is  hereafter  to 
be  more  fully  developed  and  perfected  in  that 
child's  relation  to  her  Eternal  Parent.  You 
will  uniformly  observe,  the  more  a  female  ap- 
proaches to  the  beautiful  symmetry  of  Chris- 
tian perfection,  the  more  strikingly  will  .she 
manifest  the  features  of  filial  love  and  rever- 
ence. Read  the  biographies  of  the  truly  good 
and  exalted  women  who  have  shed  a  hallowed 
light  over  their  respective  spheres,  and  you 
will,  I  am  persuaded,  find  them  tmiformly 
characterised  as  affectionate  and  dutiful  daugh- 
ters and  amiable  sisters. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

TmXGS  AS  THEY  TTEEE— AND  AS  THEY  ARE. 

The  original  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  were  gathered  out  of  diflerent  reli- 
gious denominations,  either  by  the  immediate 
illuminations  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  or  through 
the  instrumenlality  of  those  who  had  been  so 
illuminated.  Wearied  with  the  formal  reli- 
gion in  which  they  had  been  educated,  but 
which  did  not  yield  that  peace  and  divine 
comfort  which  at  times  they  longed  for,  they 
were  brought  under  deep  conflict  of  spirit, 
seeking  after  the  biead  of  life  which  can  alone 
satisfy  the  immortal  soul.  In  this  condition 
they  were  favoured  not  only  to  see  what  they 
needed,  but  where  it  was  to  be  obtained. 
They  were  humbled,  and  broken  in  spirit  be- 
fore the  Lord,  who  by  the  operations  of  his 
almighty  power  had  been  at  work  in  their 
hearts,  unsettling  all  their  false  rests,  and  tar- 
nishing in  their  view  the  glorv  and  (he  honour 
and  the  friendships  of  this  world.  He  taught 
them  the  duties  of  sell'denial,  and  daily  bear- 
ing the  cross,  by  which  they  were  to  be 
brought  out  of  all  pride,  into  simplicity  of 
heart,  and  plainness  in  their  mode  of  living  ; 
and  out  of  all  sin,  into  purity  and  holiness  of 
life  and  conversation.  They  did  not  sit  down 
satisfied  with  reading  and  admitting  the  truth 
of  the  precepts  and  commands  of  Christ  as 
contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  they 
were  convinced  that  it  was  their  duty  to  put 
them  in  practice,  or  they  could  not  be  the 
followers  of  Christ  in  the  regeneration,  nor 
bear  a  true  testimony  to  his  power  and  good- 
ness, and  to  the  doctrines  of  his  gospel.  The 
desire  after  wealth  and  worldly  aggrandize- 
ment was  laid  in  the  dust ;  the  great  object  of 
their  pursuit  was  the  service  of  their  heavenly 
Master,  to  whom  they  devoted  themselves, 
their  time  and  their  gifts,  without  regarding 
what  men,  whether  great  or  small,  should  say 
or  think  of  them. 

Being  thus  made  practical  believers  in 
Christ,  they  grew  in  divine  knowledge  and 
experience — they  received  gifts  from  him  for 
the  edification  of  the  church — their  ministry 
was  in  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of 
power,  reaching  the  witness  for  God  in  the 
hearts  of  their  hearers — their  experienced 
men  and  women  were  furni.-hed  with  the  spir- 
it of  discernment  and  sound  understanding,  so 
as  to  detect  the  insidious  and  specious  devices 
of  the  enemy,  and  they  were  faithful  in  judg- 
ing  them,    lot    them    appear   in  whom    they 
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might,  and  in  warning  tlie  floclv  of  danger 
when  it  approached.  Acquainted  with  the 
discipline  of  the  cross,  under  the  adniinistra- 
tionof  the  Bishop  of  suuls,  and  showing  forth 
the  fruits  of  their  rehgion  in  their  lives,  tlie 
furniture  of  their  houses,  and  their  renuncia- 
tion of  the  fashions,  corrupt  customs,  friend- 
ships, maxims,  and  spirit  of  the  world,  they 
were  qualified  to  handle  the  aflairs  of  the 
church,  to  [labour  availingly  with  defective 
members,  and  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  those 
matters  which  relate  to  its  welfare.  They 
felt  that  it  was  their  religious  duty  to  main- 
tain the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the  gos- 
pel as  they  had  been  opened  to  them  by  tlieir 
Lord  and  Master,  and  when  any  departed 
from  them  in  avowed  principle  or  in  practice, 
the  faithful  watchmen  warned  them,  and  la- 
boured lo  reclaim  them  ;  but  if  this  proved 
inetibctual,  love  to  God,  and  to  the  cause 
which  they  were  raised  up  to  maintain,  led 
them,  in  the  authority  of  Truth,  to  disown 
such,  and  their  evil  practices.  They  were  to 
know  no  man  in  judgment,  whatever  influence 
his  possessions,  his  family,  his  talents,  or  his 
station  in  society,  might  give  him  ;  and  in 
those  days,  a  body  of  solid  men  and^  women, 
standing  upright  and  nobly  for  their  Lord,  and 
his  blessed  name  and  truth,  were  the  salt  of 
our  Religious  Society,  united  among  them- 
selves, consistent  examples  to  the  younger 
members,  and  encouraging  them  to  walk  by 
the  same  rule,  and  to  mind  the  same  thing, 
to  which  their  elders  and  fathers  were  steadi- 
ly adhering.  Truth  prospered  among  them — 
the  name  and  character  of  a  Quaker  bore  a 
good  savour  ;  and  while  most  of  otiier  profes- 
sors were  loving  the  world  and  the  things  of 
it,  jarring  and  contending  with  one  another, 
here  was  a  peaceable,  loving,  and  united  peo- 
ple ;  and  it  was  remarked,  tliat  there  must  be 
something  peculiar  in  them  and  their  faith, 
for  we  do  not  see  rents  and  divisions  among 
them  as  among  others.  This  was  the  gra- 
cious design  of  our  Heavenly  Father  ;  that  we 
should  exhibit  to  the  nations  the  practicability 
of  living  without  committing  sin  ;  and  thus, 
in  our  lives,  in  our  trade,  in  our  daily  con- 
verse and  intercourse  with  men,  and  in  our 
redemption  from  the  love  of  this  world,  we 
should  show  forth  the  nature  and  power  of  the 
religion  which  the  Lord  Jesus  came  to  intro- 
duce and  spread  upon  the  earth. 

But  how  has  the  gold  become  dim,  and,  in 
not  a  few  instances,  the  most  fine  gold 
changed  !  the  stones  of  the  sanctuary  are 
poured  out  upon  the  top  of  every  street.  The 
precious  sons  of  Zion,  comparable  to  fine  gold, 
how  are  many  of  them  esteemed  as  earthen 
pitchers,  the  work  of  the  hands  of  the  potter  ! 
The  enemy  has  allured  and  ensnared  many  by 
the  riches  and  grandeur  of  this  world,  in 
whose  hearts  the  Lord  was  once  at  work,  pre- 
paring them  for  his  use,  and  who,  had  they 
kept  little,  and  humble,  and  submissive  to  his 
refining,  redeeming  power,  would  have  been 
set  above  the  world  anil  its  deceptive  allure- 
ments, and  finally  been  made  judges  in  Israel, 
and  pillars  in  the  house  of  God  that  should  go 
no  more  out.  But  they  have  let  their  minds 
out  after  the  greatness  and  the  honour  which 
is  from  beneath  ;  some  have  succeeded  ;  the 


Lord  has  permitted  them  to  get  their  hearts' 
desire,  but  he  has  sent  leanness  into  their 
souls.  Their  example  is  leading  the  young 
people  away  from  the  simplicity  which  the 
cross  of  Christ  produces  ;  and  when  the  young 
children  ask  for  spiritual  bread,  these  unfaith- 
ful, worldly-minded  ones  cannot  give  it  to 
them.  Others,  who  would  be  rich,  have  fall- 
en into  temptation  and  a  snare  ;  and  instead 
of  attaining  their  object,  have  become  embar- 
rassed in  their  pecuniary  circumstances,  in- 
volved themselves  and  their  friends  in  difiicul- 
ties,  and  brought  a  shade  over  their  religious 
profession.  'J'his  has  been  caused  by  exces- 
sive trading  and  speculation,  and  by  disre- 
garding that  circumspection  which  the  Truth 
requires,  and  in  which  it  preserves  its  hum- 
ble, faithful  followers.  How  is  the  standard 
of  Christian  integrity,  spiritual  mindedness, 
and  clear  discernment  in  divine  things,  exhi- 
bited in  the  character  of  the  sons  of  the  morn- 
ing, almost  entirely  obscured  and  lost  sight  of 
in  some  places  ! 

Whilst  the  eager  pursuit  of  wealth  and 
show  in  living  is  increasing  and  prevailing 
among  us,  it  behoves  those  who  are  still  fa- 
voured with  right  views  of  what  the  Lord  re- 
quires of  us  as  a  Religious  Society,  to  labour 
earnestly  to  maintain  the  testimonies  we  have 
always  borne  to  the  world,  not  in  word  only, 
but  in  refraining  from  those  things  that  please 
the  vain  mind,  and  are  alienating  many  of  our 
members  and  their  children  from  the  restric- 
tions of  the  cross.  Although  great  degener- 
acy has  overspread  the  Society,  and  presents 
a  discouraging  aspect,  yet  it  is  no  time  to  re- 
lax in  our  efforts,  but  under  the  guidance  and 
help  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Master,  we 
should  warn  and  persuade  the  unfaithful  to 
return  to  their  first  love,  and  labour  to  strength- 
en our  young  Friends  in  yielding  to  the  re- 
quisitions of  Truth,  that  walking  consistently 
with  our  holy  profession,  they  may  become 
fellow-helpers  in  the  Lord  lo  build  up  the 
waste  places  of  Zion.  Our  individual  respon- 
sibility is  great  ;  and  however  unfaithful  the 
multitude  may  be,  it  will  not  release  us  from 
the  obligation  to  discharge  our  duty.  Nor  do 
we  know  how  far  our  influence  may  extend 
in  deterring  others  from  forsaking  the  Truth, 
or  in  drawing  the  young  and  rising  generation 
to  enlist  under  the  banner  of  the  Prince  of 
peace. 

S. 


Phenomena  of  the  Brain. — One  of  the 
most  inconceivable  things  in  the  nature  of  the 
brain  is,  that  the  organ  of  sensation  itself  is 
insensible.  To  cut  the  brain  gives  no  pain,  yet 
in  the  brain  alone  resides  the  power  of  feeling 
pain  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  If  the 
nerve  which  leads  to  it  from  the  injured  part 
be  divided,  we  become  instantly  unconscious 
of  sutrering.  It  is  only  by  communication 
with  the  brain  that  any  kind  of  sensation  is 
produced,  yet  the  organ  itself  is  insensible. 
But  there  is  a  circumstance  more  wonderful 
still.  The  brain  itself  may  be  removed,  may 
be  cut  away  down  to  the  corpus  callosum, 
without  destroying  life.  The  animal  lives  and 
performs  all  those  functions  which  are  neces- 


sary to  simple  vitality,  hut  has  no  longer  a 
mind  ;  it  cannot  think  or  feel  ;  it  requires  that 
the  food  should  be  pushed  into  the  stomach  ; 
once  there,  it  is  digested,  and  the  animal  will 
even  thrive  and  grow  fat.  We  infer,  there- 
fore, that  the  [lart  of  the  brain  called  the  con- 
volutions, is  simply  intended  for  the  exerciso 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  whether  of  the 
low  degree  called  instinct,  or  of  that  exalted 
kmd  bestowed  on  man,  the  gift  of  reason. — 
Wigan  on  tlie  Mind. 

Puncliiality. — Punctuality  is  most  import- 
ant ;  it  facilitates  business,  contributes  to  dis- 
cipline, and  promotes  peace  and  good  feeling 
among  the  oflicers  of  an  establishment.  Se- 
renity of  mind  and  self-possession  are  oilier 
advantages  of  punctualily.  A  man  of  disor- 
derly habits  is  never  punctual  ;  ho  never  has 
time  to  speak  to  any  one,  because  he  has 
something  else  to  do,  or  is  going  elsewhere  ; 
and  when  he  gets  there  he  is  too  late,  or  must 
hurry  away  to  another  engagement  before  ho 
can  finish  what  he  is  about.  Punctualily 
gives  weight  to  character.  When  a  man  is 
known  to  be  punctual,  it  generates  punctuality 
in  others  ;  it  propagates  itself.  Subordinate 
officers  must  be  punclual  if  their  principals 
are  so.  Appointments  become  debts.  No 
man  has  a  right  to  waste  the  time  of  another, 
still  less  that  of  his  employer.  A  man  who 
has  little  to  do  has  seldom  time  to  do  any 
thing,  but  punctuality  begets  time  to  do  more. 
Punctuality  is  inseparable  from  industry,  dili- 
gence, and  perseverance. — Late  pajjer. 

Causes  of  Crime. — In  a  late  charge  to  the 
Grand  Jury,  Chief  Justice  Parker,  of  Now 
Hampshire,  noticed  the  fact  thai,  although 
three-fi)urths  of  the  crimes  that  had  been  com- 
mitted were  a  few  years  ago  altrihuled  to  in- 
temperance, yet  the  extensive  reform  that 
has  taken  place  in  regard  to  spiiit  drinking 
has  not  checked  the  prevalence  of  crime.  lie 
thought  crime  to  be  on  the  increase;  and 
among  all  the  causes  that  operate  lo  produce 
the  increase,  he  gives  the  first  place  lo  a  pre- 
railins;  neglect  of  family  sorernmerd.  lie 
alluded  to  the  change  which  had  taken  place 
in  society,  from  the  rigid  discipline  of  the  past 
generation  to  the  laxity  which  now  dispenses 
with  the  exercise  of  |)arenlal  authority, — and 
expressed  the  opinion  that  this  was  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  which  was  productive  of  the 
greatest  social  evils.  Such  an  opinion,  from 
such  a  source,  is  entitled  to  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  those  who  allow  their  children  lo  go 
loose  into  the  world. —  Vermont  Chronicle. 

Bequests. — Solomon  Heine,  the  Israelilish 
banker,  who  died  lately  at  Hanihurg,  has  left 
by  his  will  the  large  sum  of  3,472,000  francs 
to  diflbrent  charitable  establishments,  and  a 
society  formed  b)'  himself  some  limo  ago,  for 
loans  without  interest  lo  industrious  workiuen, 
without  distinction  of  religious  creed.  [le 
has  also  left  handson)e  legacies  lo  his  clerks 
and  servants,  and  3,-500,000  francs  lo  his 
three  sons-in-law.  The  remainder  of  the  pro- 
perly, which  comes  to  the  son,  is  valued  at 
fifteen  million  francs. — Late  paper. 
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From  the  Lonilon  Friend. 

Marriage  Portion  Fund. 

It  is  desirable  that  Friends  generally  should 
know  that  there  is  established  in  Shropsiiire 
Monthly  Meeting,  a  Marriage  Portion  Fund, 
for  the  benefit  of  such  members  of  our  Reli- 
gious Society  as  marry  agreeably  to  the  rules 
thereof,  whose  property,  at  the  time  of  mar- 
riai'e,  does  not  exceed  twenty  pounds,  thirty- 
five  pounds,  or  fifty  pounds,  as  the  case  may 
be;  he  or  she  having  been  a  member  of  our 
Society  two  years  previous  to  such  marriage, 
and  application  being  made  within  twelve 
months  of  the  said  marriage  to  the  Treasu- 
rer, 

Barnard  Dickinson, 
Coalbrook  Dale,  Shropshire. 

The  husband  and  wife  may  each  have  the 
benefit,  should  their  circumstances  entitle 
them  thereto. 

Movements  among  the  Jews. — The  influx  of 
Jews  to  the  Holy  Land  has  been  very  great 
of  late.  There  is  no  more  room  in  Jerusalem 
for  them  ;  they  have  already  spread  over  a 
part  of  the  Turkish  quarter.  Jalla  has  been 
selected  by  them  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Joshiba,  and  several  Rabbis  have  been  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.  Many  new  comers 
have  settled  at  Jaffii  and  other  places  along 
the  coast. — Late  paper. 

New  Remedy  for  Tooth-ache. — Among  the 
thousand  remedies  for  the  tooth-ache,  India 
rubber  is  now  staled  to  be  a  very  ethcacious 
one.  A  piece  of  it  is  put  on  a  wire,  then  mel- 
ted at  the  llamo  of  a  candle,  and  pressed  while 
warm  in  the  hollow  tooth,  and  the  pain  will 
cease  instantly.  The  cavity  of  the  tooth 
should  be  first  cleaned  out  with  a  piece  of  cot- 
ton. In  consequence  of  the  viscosity  and  ad- 
hesiveness of  tlie  India  rubber,  the  air  is  com- 
pletely prevented  from  coining  into  contact 
with  the  denuded  nerve,  and  the  cause  of  the 
tooth-ache  is  destroyed. — Id. 

Wonder  of  Art. — The  Thames  Tunnel  is 
to  be  surpassed,  as  we  find  by  the  following 
extraordinary  account  in  a  letter  from  Mar- 
seilles, in  the  '  Debals  :' — "There  has  been 
long  known  or  believed  to  exist,  at  Marseilles, 
a  tunnel  or  submarine  passage,  passing  from 
the  ancient  Abbey  of  St.  Victorie,  running 
under  the  arm  of  the  sea,  which  is  covered 
with  ships,  and  coining  out  under  a  tower  of 
Fort  Si.  Nicholas.  Many  projects  for  explo- 
ring this  passage  have  been  entertained,  but 
hiliu'rto  no  one  has  been  found  sunicienlly 
bold  to  persevere  in  it.  M.  Joyland,  of  the 
Ponts-et-Chaussees,  and  M.  iMalayras,  an  ar- 
chitect, have,  however,  not  only  undertaken, 
but  accomplished  this  task.  Accompanied  by 
some  friends  and  a  number  of  labourers,  they 
went,  a  few  days  ago,  to  the  abbey,  and  de- 
scended the  numerous  steps  that  led  to  the 
entrance  of  the  passage.  Here  they  were  the 
first  day  slopped  by  heaps  of  the  ruins  of  the 
abbey.  Two  days  afterward,  however,  they 
wore  able  to  clear  their  way  to  the  olhcr  end, 
and  came  out  at  Fort  St.  Nicholas,  after  work- 


ing two  hours  and  twenty  minutes.  The 
structure,  which  is  considered  to  be  Roman, 
is  in  such  excellent  condition,  that  in  order  to 
put  it  into  complete  repair,  a  cost  of  no  more 
than  500,00U  trancs  will  be  required  ;  but  a 
much  larger  outlay  will  we  wanted  to  render 
it  serviceable  for  modern  purposes.  This  tun- 
nel is  deemed  much  finer  than  that  of  London, 
being  formed  of  one  single  vault  of  sixty  feet 
span,  and  one-fourth  longer."  This  is  but  an- 
other evidence  to  prove  that  we  are  not  so 
much  in  advance  of  our  predecessors  as  our 
pride  leads  us  to  suppose. — Phil.  Gaz, 


Mechanism,  of  the  Heart. — On  reviewing 
the  mechanism  of  the  heart,  every  reflecting 
mind  must  be  struck  with  the  admirable  adap- 
tation and  suitableness  of  its  several  parts, 
and  also  the  harmony  of  its  operations.  How 
important  is  the  least  poj^tion  of  its  complex 
machinery  !  If  but  a  thread  connected  with 
the  valves  be  broken,  or  one  of  its  slightest 
membranes  burst ;  if  a  single  valve  omitted 
to  fall  down  before  the  retrograde  current  of 
blood,  or  become  inverted,  the  vital  functions 
could  no  longer  be  carried  on  ;  the  vast  ma- 
chinery of  the  whole  animal  frame  would  be 
immediately  deranged,  and  death  necessarily 
ensue  !  Who  could  suppose  that  an  appara- 
tus so  complex,  so  easily  deranged,  and  which 
is  thrown  into  action  considerably  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand  times  a  day,  should  yet 
continue  unimpaired  for  fifty,  eighty,  or  a  hun- 
dred years  !  How  insignificant  and  imperfect 
must  appear  the  most  admirable  piece  of  me- 
chanism constructed  by  man,  when  compared 
to  this  1  What  piece  of  mechanism,  exerting 
so  much  power,  could  bear  such  velocity  for 
one  year?  Yet  so  perfect  is  this  apparatus, 
and  so  well  fitted  are  all  its  parts,  that  its  ra- 
pid motions  never,  during  health,  disturb  even 
the  tender  babe,  in  whose  breast  it  beats  per- 
haps a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  times  a 
day. — Extract. 

The  waters  of  affliction  may  be  presented 
in  the  cup  of  life — repulsive  to  the  eye  and 
bitter  to  the  taste  ;  but  to  the  Christian  they 
sparkle  with  vigour  and  hope,  and  have  the 
freshness  of  the  waters  of  immortal  life. — 
Dublin  Review. 


THB    TTLlUmH. 


THIRD  MONTH,  8,  1815. 


After  weeks  of  deep  solicitude,  in  common 
with  thousands  of  anxious  minds,  at  one  time 
indulging  in  a  little  hope,  at  another  despond- 
ing, we  have  at  last  the  mournful  record  to 
make,  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stales 
has  adopted,  with  certain  modifications,  the 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Ropresenlatives  in 
lavour  of  the  annexation  of  Texas.  The 
i|ueslion  was  taken  on  the  evening  of  the  '27th 
ultimo,  and  determined  in  the  allirmntive  by 
a  vote  of  27  to  2.3.  The  resolution  as  amen- 
ded was  taken  up  in  the  House  the  day  follow- 
ing, and  passed,  yeas  132,   nays,  76.     Our 


consolation  and  hope  must  continue  to  rest  on  j 
Him,  who  has  the  destinies  of  nations  and  the  j 
hearts  of  the  people  entirely  at  the  control  of 
his  sovereign  will,  and  who  "  from  seeming 
evil  still  educing  good,"  may  graciously  be 
pleased  to  provide  a  way  for  the  rescue  of  the 
oppressed,  even  when  and  where  there  may 
seem  to  be  no  way. 

It  appears  that  Delia  Webster,  the  young 
woman  who  was  under  sentence  in  Kentucky, 
for  yielding  to  her  benevolent  feelings  towards 
the  poor  slaves,  has  been  pardoned  by  the  go- 
vernor. 

End  of  the  Cuba  Slave-trade. — The  Cap- 
tain General  of  Cuba  has  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, declaring  all  vessels,  arriving  at  Cuba 
with  slaves  on  board,  confiscated. 

There  are  one  or  two  meetings  belonging 
to  Indiana  Yearly  Sleeting,  remotely  situated, 
and  chiefly  composed  of  new  settlers,  where 
there  is  a  considerable  body  of  young  people, 
and  suitable  reading  books  are  very  scarce. 
A  Friend,  who  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
their  circumstances  and  wants,  is  desirous  of 
furnishing  them  with  a  collection  of  useful 
and  instructive  volumes ;  and  any  Friends 
who  may  have  such  on  their  shelves  which 
they  would  be  willing  to  contribute  for  such 
an  object,  will  confer  a  favour  by  sending 
them  to  the  office  of  "The  Friend,"  No.  50 
North  Fourth  street.  It  is  not  designed  to 
confine  the  selection  to  the  writings  of  Friends.  " 
Works  of  a  useful  and  improving  character, 
on  subjects  connected  with  history,  travels, 
the  arts  and  sciences,  &c.,  will  also  be  accep- 
table. 

Committee  on  Education. 
A  Slated  Meeting  of  the  Yearly   Meeting's 
Committee  on  Education,  will  be  held  at  the 
committee-room  in  Arch  street,  on  Sixth-day, 
the  21st  instant,  at  3  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Dan'l  B.  Smith,  Clerk. 
Third  month,  1845. 

Tract  Association. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tract  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  will  be  held  on  Fourth-day 
evening,  the  19th  instant,  at  half-past  seven 
o'clock,  in  the  committee-room.  Mulberry  st. 
meeting-house.  Friends  interested  in  the  ob- 
jects of  the  association,  both  men  and  women, 
are  particularly  invited  to  attend. 

Jos.  Scattergood,  Clerk. 

Third  month,  1S45. 


IMariiied,  at  Friends'  meetinp-hoiisc,  Ploomficid, 
Farke  eounly,  Indiana,  on  Fourtli-day,  the  I'Jili  of  Se. 
cond  monll],  Andrew  D.  'I'omblinsiin,  of  Mdl  creek, 
Indiana,  to  Kuth,  youngest  duuglitcr  of  Joseph  und  Su- 
sannah Hadley,  of  the  former  place. 

,  on  Third-day,    the    4lli    instant,  at  Friends' 

meeting. house,  North  Si.xtli  street,  I'hari.ks  (  onrad,  of 
this  city,  to  Sally  Ann,  daughter  of  James  Sinlon,  of 
liaston,  Pa. 
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For  "  Tlie  Friend." 
EDUCATION. 

(Continued  from  page  1S6.) 

The  Secretary  proceeds  with  his  proof  of 
the  possibility  of"  visiting  hundreds  of  schools, 
and  seeing  tens  of  thousands  of  children,  in 
six  weeks." 

"  In  Leipsig,  the  principal  part  of  the  chil- 
dren belonging  to  a  population  of  40,000,  are 
collected  into  some  half-dozen  buildings.  The 
great  establishment  where  Dr.  Vogel  resides 
is  polygonal,  with  a  small  opening  for  en- 
trance into  the  court.  A  passage  runs  round 
the  interior,  from  which  there  are  doors 
opening  into  the  different  schools.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  I  took  the  same  course  of  visiting 
all  the  schools  without  notice,  after  hearing 
as  much  of  the  recitations  as  I  desired. 

"  At  Potsdam  there  are  1000  children  con- 
nected with  one  establishment. 

"  But  further;  some  of  the  schools  began  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  In  the  Teach- 
er's Seminaries,  some  of  the  exercises  took 
place  in  the  evening.  Within  three  minutes' 
walk  of  the  great  Teacher's  Seminary  at 
Weissenfels,  was  a  school  for  poor  children, 
one  very  large  company  of  svhom  came  in  the 
forenoon,  and  staid  four  or  five  hours,  and  an- 
other class  in  the  afternoon, — the  rest  of  their 
time  being  employed  in  labour  for  their  pa- 
rents,— the  teacher  instructing  both  classes 
for  $300  or  $400  a  year! 

"  And  again  ;  I  spoke  expressly  of  Sunday 
schools, — where  secular,  and  such  religious 
instruction  as  they  combine  with  secular,  is 
given.  Why  restrict  the  '  six  weeks'  to  '  thir- 
ty-six days  ?'  Are  not  6x7  =  42?  or  is  the 
multiplication  table  to  be  belied,  to  find  cause 
of  offence  against  me? 

"  Had  the  above  facts,  in  relation  to  Prus- 
sian and  Saxon  schools,  been  familiar  to  the 
Thirty-one,  I  cannot  think  they  would  have 
questioned  my  accuracy  on  this  point.  And 
thus  my  falsity  resolves  itself  into  their  igno- 
rance. Their  rule  of  interpretation  seems  to 
be,  that  where  they  are  ignorant,  I  am  wrono- 
— a  rule  which  threatens  to  involve  me  in 
very  extensive  ditficulties. 

"  The  next  criticism  relates  to  a  reading 
lesson.  ° 


"  '  He  has  given  a  description  of  the  me- 
thod of  conducting  a  recitation  of  an  advanced 
class  in  reading,  as  he  witnessed  it  in  one  of 
the  Prussian  schools.  He  informs  us  that 
the  teacher,  in  connection  with  the  reading 
lesson,  delivered  '  a  sort  of  oral  lecture'  to  his 
pupils,  in  which  he  entered,  with  the  greatest 
minuteness,  into  an  explanation  of  all  the  sub- 
jects alluded  to  in  the  lesson,  enlarging  upon 
the  geographical  references,  instituting  com- 
parisons  between  the  foreign  customs  alluded 
to  and  their  own,  and  illustrating  even  the  il- 
lustrations themselves,  until  he  had  consumed 
an  entire  hour  upon  six  four-line  verses.  This 
method  of  instruction  the  Secretary  evidently 
refers  to  as  a  superior  one,  as  meeting  his 
entire  approbation.  Now  wo  beg  leave  to 
differ  from  the  opinion  of  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
and  to  pronounce  this  method  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  public  instruction,  and  by 
no  means  productive  of  the  highest  results.' 

"  My  account  is  as  follows  : 

"  '  Having  given  an  account  of  the  reading 
lesson  of  a  primary  class,  just  after  they  had 
commenced  going  to  school,  I  will  follow  it 
with  a  brief  account  of  a  lesson  given  to  a 
more  advanced  class.  The  subject  was  a 
short  piece  of  poetry,  describing  a  hunter's 
life  in  Missouri.  It  was  first  read, — the  read- 
ing being  accompanied  with  appropriate  criti- 
cisms as  to  pronunciation,  tone,  &c.  It  was 
then  taken  up  verse  by  verse,  and  the  pupils 
were  required  to  give  equivalent  expressions 
in  prose.  The  teacher  then  entered  into  an 
explanation  of  every  part  of  it,  in  a  sort  of 
oral  lecture,  accompanied  with  occasional 
questions.  This  was  done  with  the  greatest 
minuteness.  Where  there  was  a  geographi- 
cal reference,  he  entered  at  large  into  geog- 
raphy, where  a  reference  to  a  foreign  custoin, 
he  compared  it  with  their  customs  at  home; 
and  thus,  he  explained  every  part,  and  illus- 
trated the  illustrations  themselves,  until, 
after  an  entire  hour  spent  upon  six,  four- 
line  verses,  he  left  them  to  wiite  out  the 
sentiment  and  the  story,  to  be  produced  in 
school  the  next  morning.  All  this  was 
done  without  the  slightest  break  or  hesita- 
tion, and  evidently  proceeded  from  a  mind 
full  of  the  subject,  and  having  a  ready 
command  of  all  its  resources.' 

"  Let  it  bo  premised  here,  that  an  hour  was 
so  universally  the  period  of  lime  allotted  to  a 
recitation,  wherever  I  went,  that  the  recitation 
might  commonly  be  referred  to,  as  a  measure 
of  lime. 

"  From  the  language  of  my  report,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  this  was  an  iiitermedlate  class.  Af- 
ter speaking  of  a  primary  class,  I  called  this 
a  '  more  advanced  class.'  They  call  it  '  an 
advanced  class,'  as,  otherwise,  many  of  their 
observations    would    have    been    irrelevant. 


They  make  me  say  that  the  teacher  '  con- 
sumed an  entire  hour  upon  six  four-line  ver- 
ses,' the  pupils  only  listening.  Did  I  not  say, 
that  the  lesson  '  was  first  read, — the  reading 
being  accompanied  with  appropriate  criti- 
cisms as  to  pronunciation,  tone,  &c.  V  Did  I 
not  also  say,  '  It  was  then  taken  up  verse  by 
verse,  and  the  pupils  required  to  give  equiva- 
lent expressions  in  prose  ?'  All  this  would 
take  at  least  half  the  hour,  probably  more,  as 
in  order  to  give  the  right  '  tone,'  &c.,  some  of 
it  must  have  been  read  several  times,  and  by 
different  pupils.  It  was  after  all  this  that  the 
'  oral  lecture'  came, — the  only  thing  noticed 
in  the  '  Remarks.' 

"  But  a  worse  misrepresentation  than  this, 
if  worse  be  possible,  is  yet  to  be  mentioned, 
in  reference  to  this  lesson.  I  added  that  '  he,' 
the  teacher,  after  his  explanations,  left '  them,' 
the  pupils,  '  to  u-rite  out  the  sentiment  and  the 
stori/  in  prose,  to  be  produced  in  school  the 
next  morning.''  That  is,  the  pupils  were  re- 
quired to  recollect  what  they  could  of  the  lec- 
ture, to  search  books  upon  the  subject,  and 
then  to  arrange  and  write  doicn  the  whole  in 
prose,  and  to  produce  it  in  school,  the  next 
morning,  for  the  examination  of  the  teacher, 
both  as  to  its  matter  and  as  to  its  style.  Of 
all  this, — the  fruit  and  harvest  of  the  recita- 
tion,— they  say  nothing.  The  whole  is  sup- 
pressed. Yet  from  these  false  premises,  the 
Thirty-one  have  filled  several  pages  with  ar- 
gument to  show,^;-st,  that  by  such  a  mode  of 
teaching,  '  the  mind  of  the  pupil  is  not  taught 
to  grasp  the  object  of  its  pursuit  with  constant 
and  vigorous  attention  ;  secondly,  that  there- 
by the  mind  is  not  trained  to  habits  of  strict 
analysis  in  the  investigation  of  all  subjects  ; 
and,  thirdly,  that  by  such  processes  the  mind 
is  not  taught  to  '  classify  and  arrange  proper- 
ly the  subjects  of  its  knowledge.' 

"  If  there  can  be  any  climax  to  this,  it  con- 
sists in  an  omission  of  all  reference  to  the 
next  paragraph  in  my  Report,  on  the  same 
page,  in  which  I  describe  the  reading  lesson 
of'  an  advanced  class.'     It  is  as  follows  : 

"  '  An  account  of  one  more  lesson  will  close 
what  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of  reading. 
The  class  consisting  of  young  lads,  belonged 
to  a  Burgher  school,  which  they  were  just 
about  leaving.  They  had  been  reading  a 
poem  of  Schiller, — a  sort  of  philosophical  al- 
legory,— and  when  it  was  completed,  the 
teacher  called  upon  one  of  them  to  give  a  po- 
pular exposition  of  the  meaning  of  the  piece. 
The  lad  left  his  seat,  stepped  up  to  the  teach- 
er's desk,  and  standing  in  front  of  the  school, 
occupied  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  in 
an  extemporaneous  account  of  the  poem,  and 
what  he  supposed  to  be  its  meaning  and  mo- 
ral.' 

"  Now  let  me  ask,  whether  a  '  young  lad' 
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can  give  an  extemporaneous  exposition,  in 
presence  of  a  whole  school  and  of  strangers, 
of  a  physico-allegorical  poem,  written  by  an 
author  of  acute  and  metaphysical  mind,  when 
this  lad  has  been  so  wretchedly  '  trained'  as 
to  '  habits  of  analysis  in  the  investigation  of 
all  subjects,'  that  he  can  neither  '  grasp  the 
object  of  his  pursuit  with  constant  and  vigor- 
ous attention,'  nor  '  classify  and  arrange  pro- 
jierly  the  subjects  of  his  knowledge?' 

"  In  reference  to  the  modes  of  teaching 
which  I  described,  it  is  said,  '  this  method  of 
mental  discipline  can  never  form  those  habits 
of  patient  investigation  and  keen  discrimina- 
tion, which  are  necessary  to  master  science, 
or  even  in  order  to  arrive  at  any  high  results.' 
Yet  who  so  famed,  over  the  civilized  world, 
for  patient  investigation,  as  the  German 
scholar? 

"  The  next  criticism  I  shall  notice  is  a 
most  obvious  perversion  of  my  language  and 
meaning. 

"'But  let  us  examine  still  further.  In 
speaking  of  the  difference  between  the  Prus- 
sian method  of  teaching  arithmetic,  and  our 
own,  Mr.  IMann  says,  that  they  require  a  more 
thorough  analysis  of  all  the  questions  than  we 
do,  but  do  not  separate  the  processes  so  much 
from  each  other.  Surely,  the  above  is  a  most 
unfortunate  comment  upon  the  Secretary's 
ability  to  judge  of  the  different  methods  of  im- 
parting matliematical  instruction.' 

"  This  criticism  depends  wholly  for  its  va- 
lidity upon  the  omission  of  the  turning  point, 
the  descriptive  words  in  the  paragraph  of  my 
report." 

The  Secrctar}'  recites  the  paragraph,  and 
then  proceeds  :  "  Here  it  must  be  evident  to 
every  one,  that  the  words  '  rules'  and  '  rule' 
are  the  leading  words  in  my  paragraph.  In 
our  old  arithmetics,  we  had  '  The  Rule  of 
Three  Direct,'  'The  Rule  of  Three  Inverse,' 
and  '  The  Double  Rule  of  Three.'  We  also 
had  the  '  Rule  of  Three  Direct  in  Vulgar 
Fractions,'  '  The  Rule  of  Three  Direct  in  De 
cimals,'  &c.  Under  these  '  rules'  the  child 
had  the  luminous  information,  that  '  If  vwrc 
require  more,  or  less  require  less,  the  question 
belongs  to  the  Rule  of  Three  Direct.'  '  But  if 
more  require  less,  or  less  require  more,  it  be- 
longs to  the  Rule  of  Three  Inverse.'  In  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  the  old  arithmetics,  the 
new  beginner  had  this  beam  of  light  flashed 
full  in  his  face,  namely, '  whether  two  or  more 
statings  be  necessary,  may  always  be  known 
from  the  nature  of  the  question  ,•'  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was  that  he  was  usually 
made  blind  for  a  month,  and  sometimes  for 
life.  Practice  was  also  distinguished  from 
the  Rule  of  Three,  and  was  itself  subdivided 
into  some  twenty  'cases.'  Now  the  doctrine 
of  Ratios,  and  Proportions,  embraces  all  these 
Our  old  arithmetics,  also,  separated  Fractions 
from  Integers,  Interest  from  Discount,  &c., 
&c.  Colburn,  to  a  great  extent,  fused  rules 
together  ;  and  his  pupils  proceeded  less  by 
arbitrary  directions  which  they  did  not  com- 
prehend, and  more  '  by  an  understanding  of 
the  subject.' 

"In  many  of  our  arithmetical  text-books, 
there  is  a  collection  of  questions  at  the  end, 
called  '  miscellaneous,'  designed  to    exercise 


the  pupils  in  all  the  preceding  rules  or  pro- 
cesses, contained  in  the  book. 

"  Now  it  is  most  obvious,  that  when  I  said 
the  Prussian  teachers  did  not  '  separate  the 
processes,  or  rules,  so  much  as  we  do,  from 
each  other;'  and  that  subsequent  lessons  were 
a  kind  of  review  of  preceding,  I  referred  to 
their  giving  such  miscellaneous  exercises,  in 
subsequent  lessons,  as  would  involve  the  use 
of  the  pupil's  previous  knowledge;  so  that  if 
any  one  were  found  '  halting  or  failing  on  a 
particular  class  of  questions,  he  might  be 
plied  with  questions  of  that  kind  until  his  de- 
ficiencies were  supplied.' 

"  The  last  few  pages  of  this  section  of  the 
'  Remarks'  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  using 
text-books.  It  is  here  averred  that  I  have 
'  condemned  at  once,  not  only  their  abuse,  but 
their  use,  also  ;  and  adopted  an  extreme  which 
must  be  more  injurious  in  its  influence  upon 
the  minds  of  pupils,  than  the  greatest  possible 
abuse'  of  them.  Now,  on  this  subject,  the 
Remarks  tend  to  mislead,  and  have  misled, 
many  minds.  The  Prussian  pnpils  have  text- 
books, and  use  them  both  at  home  and  at 
school,  and  I  never  said  anything  to  the  con- 
trary. It  was  the  teachers  of  whom  I  said, 
that  I  never  saw  them  using  a  text-book  in 
school.  The  question  is  thus  narrowed  down 
to  a  single  point,  whether  it  is  an  injury  to  a 
school  to  have  a  teacher,  who  has  had  such 
general  or  special  preparation,  out  of  school, 
that  ho  never  needs  a  text-book  in  it. 

"  On  this  point,  let  me  suppose  the  most 
extreme  imaginary  case, — that  of  a  teacher 
hearing  a  reading  lesson,  without  a  book. 
Suppose  the  piece,  whether  poetry  or  prose, 
to  be  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  alphabet,  so 
that  he  can  repeat  it  from  beginning  to  end, 
or  from  end  to  beginning.  Would  such  a 
teacher  desire  the  encumbrance  of  a  book? 
Would  he  not  be  able  to  detect  any  miscalled 
word,  any  fault  in  pronunciation,  pause,  em- 
phasis or  expression,  without  the  book,  as 
readily  as  with  it  ?  If  this  is  so  in  reading, 
surely  it  would  be  so  in  grammar,  geography, 
arithmetic,  or  any  other  branch.  Doubtless 
many  Prussian  teachers,  especially  young 
ones,  examine  their  text-books  before  going 
into  school,  and  then,  having  the  order  of  the 
books  in  their  minds,  and  asking  questions,  or 
communicating  information,  extemporaneous- 
ly, they  have  the  same  advantage  over  one 
who  is  dependent  upon  a  bonk,  that  a  ready, 
extem|)oraneous  public  speaker  has  over  one 
whose  eyes  are  rivitcd  to  his  manuscript, 
while  delivering  his  discourse.  We  submit 
to  the  dullness  of  a  written  discourse,  rather 
than  to  the  desultorincss  of  nn  extemporane- 
ous one  ;  but  who,  if  he  could  have  it,  would 
not  prefer  the  same  solidity,  and  copiousness 
of  matter,  enriched  by  all  the  warmth  and 
grace  of  spontaneity  ?  The  one  is  like  far- 
fetched fruits,  which  we  are  fain  to  eat  for 
want  of  better  ;  hut  the  other,  like  luscious 
clusters,  plucked  ripe  and  nectarious  from  the 
tree,  and  enjoyed  before  flavour  or  perfume 
has  evaporated." 

[Tn  bocniitinuedO 

If  evils  come  not,  then  our  fears  nrc  vain  ; 

And  if  tliey  do,  fear  but  augments  the  pain. —  T.  More, 


HOUSTON'S    TEXAS. 

"  Texas  and  the  Chjif  of  Mexico  ;    or  Yatch' 
ing  in  the  New  World." 

(CoDlinued  from  page  16S.) 

"  Our  first  excursion  was  to  Spanish  Town. 
The  route  to  Port  Henderson  from  Port  Royal 
is  by  water  ;  it  is  about  six  miles  from  the 
latter  place."  "  Spanish  Town  is  irregularly  . 
built,  and,  partly  perhaps  from  the  glare  of 
the  white  houses,  appeared  to  me  still  more 
oppressive  than  Port  Royal. 

"  The  town  is  bailt  on  rather  high  ground, 
sloping  towards  the  shore  ;  and  as  there  is  no 
marshy  land  between  it  and  the  sea,  the  re- 
freshing sea-breeze  blows  healthily  over  the 
town.  Spanish  Town  is  long  and  narrow  ; 
its  buildings  may  extend  to  about  a  mile  in 
length.  There  is  a  church  and  a  chapel.  The 
former  is  handsome  ;  the  pews,  pulpit,  &c., 
are  of  cedar,  and  the  aisles  are  paved  with 
marble.  The  chapel  stands  near  the  gover- 
nor's house  ;  and  not  far  ofl^  is  the  guard-house, 
where  a  party  of  regular  soldiers  are  always 
on  duty.  The  Queen's  house  occupies  one 
side  of  a  large  square.  It  was  built  in  1762, 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  kind  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  length  of  the  fa(;ade  is  two  hun- 
dred feet,  and  it  is  of  most  beautiful  freestone, 
which  in  this  clear  air,  and  smokeless  climate, 
retains  its  whiteness  throughout  all  time. 

"The  [lall  of  Audience  is  a  fine,  well  pro- 
portioned saloon,  about  seventy-five  by  thirty 
feet.  Some  part  of  this  immense  building  is 
appropriated  to  public  dinners,  balls,  &c.  The 
Assembly  Chamber,  or  Common  House,  is 
abouteighty  feet  in  length,  by  forty  in  breadth  ; 
there  is  a  raised  platlurm  at  one  end,  which  is 
lined  with  seats  for  members.  The  chair  of 
the  speaker  is  raised  a  little  higher  than  the 
rest.  Here,  among  the  legislative  assendjiy, 
are  to  be  seen  both  black  and  white  faces. 
The  former  direct,  with  the  white  inhabitants, 
the  affiiirs  of  the  island." 

"  The  Hospital  stands  at  the  east  end  of  the 
town,  near  the  river.  The  situation  appeared 
to  me  to  be  ill  chosen  for  the  purposes  of  health. 
Great  care,  however,  is  taken  of  the  sick,  and 
large  sums  of  money  are  granted  in  order  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  their  support,  and  the 
cost  of  medical  aid. 

"  The  market  of  Spanish  Town  is  well  sup- 
plied with  fish,  and  black  crabs,  which  are 
really  delicious,  and  with  tolerable  poultry, 
milk,  fruits,  vegetables,  A;c."  "  Turtle  we 
found  the  cheapest  food,  as  it  is  also  the  best, 
in  Jamaica  ;  and  we  ate  it  in  all  shapes,  cutlets, 
roasted,  grilled,  and  made  into  soups,  till  we 
were  quite  tired  of  it. 

"  There  is  a  fine  range  of  hills,  north,  and 
northwest  of  the  town.  Among  these,  are 
the /)(7i,?,  or  villas  of  the  rich  inhabitants,  who 
go  there  occasionally  to  enjoy  health  and  cool- 
ness. The  country  is  most  beautiful  ;  and 
there  are  fine  chalybeate  springs  in  every  di- 
rection. The  road  from  Spanish  Town  to 
Port  Henderson  is  excellent,  but  most  disa- 
greeably dusty.  We  could  only  go  out  af- 
ter  the  sun  was  set,  owing  to  the  intense 
heat ;  and  the  twilight  is  so  short  in  low  lati- 
tudes, that  it  was  generally  dark  long  before 
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we  returned  to  the  yacht.  It  was  a  favourite 
excursion  of  mine  that  of  visiting  Kingston  af- 
ter sunset,  and  by  water.  The  view  of  the 
town  from  the  sea  is  very  fine. 

"  The  distance  from  Port  Royal  is  about 
six  miles,  through  what  are  called  the  Shal- 
lows. For  a  considerable  part  of  the  way, 
the  passage  is  so  narrow,  in  consequence  of 
the  mangroves,  which  literally  grow  out  of 
the  water,  that  there  is  scarcely  room  for  the 
oars  of  the  boatmen.  The  scene  is  singular 
and  pretty,  and  after  the  scorching  heat  of 
the  day,  the  cool  evening  air  was  delightfully 
refreshing.  Oysters  adhere  in  great  numbers 
to  the  mangroves. 

"  Kingston  stands  in  an  amphitheatre  of 
hills,  and  has  full  enjoyment  both  of  the  land 
and  sea-breeze.  The  shape  of  the  celebrated 
Blue  Mountains  is  so  varied  and  capricious, 
that  one  can  hardly  help  fancying  it  the  re- 
sult of  those  fearful  earthquakes,  with  which 
these  countries  have  often  been  visited.  The 
savannahs,  or  plains  at  the  bottom  of  them, 
are  charming.  Tlie  mountains  are  in  many 
parts  covered  with  the  thickest  foliage  ;  the 
prickly  pear  grows  in  great  quantities,  and 
there  being  but  few  paths,  and  those  made  in 
the  Indian  fashion,  for  single  file,  it  is  by  no 
means  safe  to  trust  yourself  in  the  forests 
without  a  guide. 

"  I'he  houses  at  Kingston  are  much  supe- 
rior to  those  at  Spanish  Town.  The  soil  on 
%vhich  the  former  town  is  built  is  partly  gra- 
vel, but,  owing  in  great  measure  to  the  tor- 
rents of  water  which  descend  from  the  high 
country,  it  is  surrounded  by  a  vast  accumula- 
tion of  mud.  The  effluvia  arising  from  this, 
and  from  the  oozy  nature  of  the  soil,  is  ter- 
rible. 

"  The  water,  too,  here  is  bad  and  unwhole- 
some ;  in  short,  it  is  a  dreadful  place,  and  you 
can  hardly  go  through  the  streets  without  be- 
ing assailed  by  visions,  or  ideas  of  plague, 
pestilence,  and  sudden  death, 

"  We  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  occasion- 
ally here,  a  poor,  depressed,  weary  young 
man,  who  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  should 
have  the  lever,  and  must  inevitably  die.  I 
never  saw  any  one  so  depressed  by  the  idea 
of  death;  his  very  lace  had  grown  yellow  by 
anticipation,  and  yet  he  was  in  good  health, 
ami  manifested  no  other  symptoms  of  decay. 
Every  day  he  brought  us  some  fresh  story  of 
illness  or  fever  ;  and  as  his  face  was  growing 
visibly  longer,  day  by  day,  it  may  be,  by  this 
time,  if  alarm  has  not  hurried  him  into  the 
Port  Royal  burying-ground,  a  perfect  sight  to 
look  upon. 

"  The  market  is  near  the  water  side,  and 
is  well  supplied,  especially  with  vegetables, 
such  as  lettuces,  cucumbers,  French  beans, 
artichokes, celery,  peas,  beans, &c., all  brought 
from  the  mountains.  I  was  told  that  in  the 
season,  there  are  delicious  strawberries, 
grapes,  melons,  mulberries,  &c.  The  apples 
are  excellent  ;  and  so,  I  have  no  doubt,  are 
all  the  other  fruits,  as  the  climate  among  the 
hills  varies  from  actual  cold  to  temperate.  A 
market-boat  goes  daily  to  Port  Royal  and 
back. 

"  The  birds  of  Jamaica  are  very  various 
and  beautiful.     I  must  say  a  propos  of  birds, 


that  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  sights  I  ever 
witnessed  was  a  row  of  that  description  of 
vultures,  called  scavangers.  They  were  rest- 
ing on  a  wall,  gorged  with  their  disgusting 
meal,  their  eyes  closed,  and  their  heads  sunk 
between  their  shoulders, 

*  And  still  for  carrion  carcasses  tlicy  crave.' 

"  These  unpleasant  creatures  are  protected 
by  the  government,  and  there  is  a  very  heavy 
penalty  incurred  by  killing  one  of  them.  They 
are  very  useful,  devouring  carrion,  and  pre- 
venting the  accumulation  of  ofl'al.  Were  it 
not  for  the  scavengers,  putrid  and  other  fevers 
would  be  still  more  prevalent  than  they  are 
at  present.  Our  doctor  was  very  anxious  to 
shoot  one,  and  we  with  difliculty  dissuaded 
him. 

"  It  is  strange,  that  in  a  climate  like  this, 
gri^ater  care  is  not  taken  to  cleanse  the  streets, 
and  to  ventilate  the  apartments  of  the  houses. 
I  am  told,  that  in  the  lodging  houses  the 
rooms  are  so  close  and  confined,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  breathe  in  them  freely.  The  over- 
filled grave-yards  being  in  the  heart  of  the 
living  population,  is  another  great  instance  of 
imprudence.  They  have  such  dismal  names 
too  for  some  of  their  streets  and  houses, 
'  Dead  Man's  Hole,'  for  instance.  Enough  to 
kill  a  nervous  person,  directly  he  sets  his  foot 
in  it.  The  quarters  of  the  soldiers  have  been 
removed  from  Kingston  to  a  higher  ground  on 
the  hills.  Thus  some  amelioration  in  the  lot 
of  these  poor  fellows, 

'Sent  in  this  foul  clime  to  languish,' 

has  been  effected.  The  latter  position  is  so 
much  higher,  that  it  has  been  found,  already, 
an  improvement  in  their  lot." 

"  The  moon  had  risen  when  we  returned 
from  our  excursion  ;  and  as  its  brilliant  disk 
rose  over  the  distant  blue  mountains,  reveal- 
ing their  bold  outlines,  and  shedding  a  subdued 
liijht  over  the  tranquil  sea,  a  more  beautiful 
eir«ct,  or  one  more  worthy  of  some  great 
painter's  hand,  could  scarcely  be  imagined  : 

•  How  sweetly  does  the  nioonhcam  smile 
I'o  night  upon  yon  leafy  isle.' 

And  yet,  over  this  calm  scene  the  angel  of 
death  was  hovering  !  Strange,  that  so  lovely 
a  land  should  be  the  stronghold  of  disease,  the 
burial-place  of  the  young,  the  healthy,  and 
the  gay  !  But  so  it  is  !  To-day  strong  in 
health,  and  fresh  in  spirit  ;  to-morrow,  num- 
bered among  the  dead." 

"The  sea-breeze  at  Port  Royal  blows  with 
considerable  violence.  On  one  occasion,  I 
recollect  a  heavy  decanter,  full  of  wine,  being 
literally  blown  off  the  table  by  the  strength  of 
the  wind,  as  it  blustered  through  the  Commo- 
dore's house.  The  wind  is  considered  here 
so  healthy,  and  so  reviving  in  itfe  efii'cts,  that 
it  is  universally  called  '  The  Doctor.'  I  found 
his  measures,  however,  rather  too  violent  to 
be  agreeable,  and  always  fancied  I  felt  the 
heat  more,  after  he  had  ceased  to  blow  upon 
me,  or  rather,  in  the  intervals  between  his 
pufis.  I  found,  also,  that  many  people  agreed 
with  me,  in  disliking  his  diurnal  visits. 

"  The  time  was  now  fast  drawing  near, 
when  we  were  to  take  our  leave  of  our  plea- 
sant quarters.     In  spite,  however,  of  tropical 


heat,  musquitoes,  and  white  ants,  it  required 
a  great  effort  to  make  up  our  minds  to  bid 
adieu  to  our  kind  and  hospitable  host. 

"  A  few  days  before  ourdeparture,  the  Com- 
modore, with  several  officers  of  the  Imaum, 
Captain  Bruce,  <S:c.,  gave  us  the  pleasure  of 
their  company  at  dinner,  on  board  the  Dol- 
phin. It  was  their  farewell  visit.  The  prin- 
cipal  event  which  marked  the  party  was,  that 
the  Commodore's  servant  fell  into  the  sea, 
while  attempting  to  get  into  the  barge.  Ho 
rose  immediately,  and  was  speedily  |)ickcd  up; 
happily  with  the  usual  number  of  limbs,  for 
he  bad  a  narrow  escape  from  the  sharks." 

"  We  were  to  weigh  anchor  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  consequently  decided  to 
sleep  on  board  the  last  night.  Adieus  are  al- 
ways painful,  whether  addressed  to  place  or 
people.  I  never  leave  a  house,  which  in  all 
prol)ability  I  never  shall  see  again,  without  a 
heavy  heart,  and  the  last  minute  always  comes 
too  soon.  After  bestowing  our  last  words, 
and  last  good  wishes  on  our  host,  we  shook 
hands  with  the  best  and  most  warm-hearted  of 
negresses,  Sally  Adams.  This  pattern  for 
housekeepers  to  single  gentlemen  has  filled 
the  like  office  at  Port  Royal  time  out  of  mind, 
but  onlv  as  an  amateur.  She  is  a  sick-nurse 
at  the  Hospital,  and  friend  and  assistant-gene- 
ral to  all  who  require  her  aid.  It  is  handed 
down  traditionally,  that  Sally  Adams  perform- 
ed these  kind  offices  in  the  time  of  Admiral 
Rodney  ;  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  she 
does  not  entertain  a  personal  recollection  of 
the  unfortunate  Hosier." 

"  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  took 
a  final  leave  of  our  kind  friends,  and  prepared 
ourselves  for  the  noises,  and  rockings,  which 
make  one  every  moment  mentally  acknow- 
ledge the  truth  of  the  saying,  that  'a  ship  is 
a  thing  you  never  can  be  quiet  in.' 

"  The  Lightning  man-of-war  steamer  left 
Port  Royal  for  Hayti,  with  prisoners,  at  the 
time  of  our  departure  from  Jamaica.  After 
remaining  a  day  or  two  at  St.  Domingo,  sho 
was  expected  to  leave  that  island  for  Ilavan- 
na,  to  which  city  we  were  also  bound.  I  had 
indulged  the  hope  of  again  having  a  consort  to 
sail  with  us,  as  there  is  something  to  me  very 
satisfactory  in  the  idea  of  having  a  friend 
near,  on  the  wide  waters.  I  have  been  often 
told,  that  in  case  of  danger,  there  is  seldom 
any  chance  of  their  being  of  any  use,  yet  the 
very  sight  of  them  is  cheering. 

"Having  been  merely  fastened  to  a  buoy,  wo 
were  soon  under  way  Ihe  next  morning.  Again, 
and  most  probably  for  the  last  time,  I  gazed 
on  the  beautiful  scenery  and  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion of  this  most  lovely  of  the  West  India 
Islands.  The  Blue  Mountains,  half  hid  among 
the  clouds,  and  the  dark  hills  rising  from  the 
sea,  were  glorious  to  witness.  But  we  leave 
the  harbour,  and  now 

'  the  winds  draw  kindly  afi, 
All  hands  are  up  the  yards  to  square. 
And  now  tlic  floating  slu'n-sails  waft 
Our  little  sliip  llirough  waves  and  air.'  " 

Leaving  Jamaica  on  Ihe  ;32nd'of  Eleventh 
month  intending  fiir  Havanna,  they  were  met 
by  squalls,  iS.:c.,  which  induced  them  to  change 
their  purpose,  and  bear  up  for  New  Orleans. 

"Dec.  1.  Sounded,  forty-five  fathom,  mud, 
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altered  course  and  set  square  sail.  Three 
o'clock  p.  M.  received  a  pilot  on  board.  Saw 
a  lighthouse  on  starboard  bow  ;  at  five  o'clock 
we  brought  up  otTBaliza  in  three  fathom  wa- 
ter, furled  sails,  cleared  decks  and  set  the 
watch. 

"  And  this  was  the  Mississippi !     The  giant 
river  of  which  I  had  heard  so  much  !     It  re- 
ally was  very  disappointing  ;  mud,  and  reeds, 
and  floating  logs,  yellow  fever,  dampness  and 
desolation !     I    believe   there   are   about  two 
liundred  souls  in  this  wretched  little  village  of 
Balize,  at  least  fifty  of  them  are  pilots.   They 
go  very  far  out  to  sea,  and  their  boats  though 
not  handsome,  are  well  built,   and  safe.     Tlie 
chief  officer   of  the   customs,   and   the  great 
man  of  the  place,  came  on  board  immediately 
and  was  most  kind  in  his  offers  of  assistance." 
"Our  friend  was  really  very  useful  to  us  ;  he 
was  a  good   specimen   of  a  genuine  Yankee  : 
kind-hearted  and  hospitable  to  a  degree  ;   ra- 
ther given  to  drawing  the  long-bow  ;  but,  as  a 
sportsman,   and   a   very   good   one,   ho    must 
stand  excused.     His  son  was  a  very  pleasant- 
mannered  boy,  a   midshipman  in  the  United 
States  Navy.     The  two,  together,  supplied  us 
plentifully   with   game,   which    we   were    not 
sorry   to   procure,  as  we  intended  sailing  up 
the  river  to  New  Orleans,  a  mode  of  voyag- 
ing, which,  with  contrary  wuids,  frequently 
occupies  a  considerable  length  of  time  ;  the 
distance  is  about  one  hundred  and  five  miles. 
"  It   is  not  very  easy   to  procure  provisions 
of  any  sort  at  Balize.     Beef  is  brought  from 
the   city   (New    Orleans)    only    in    sufficient 
quantities  to  supply  the  wants  of  the   pilots 
and  their  families,  and  is  very  high   priced, 
namely,  one  shilling  and  threepence  a  pound. 
Fowls  and  eggs  are  still  scarcer  ;  no  poultry 
being   reared    in    the    neighbourhood.     Milk 
was  not  to  be  had  at  any  price  ;   but  we  were 
told  that  there  was  a  widow  lady  up  the  river, 
who  had   milch  cows,  and  might  possibly  be 
induced  to  part  with  some  of  their  produce. 
Wilh  this  hope  I   was  obliged  to  be  content- 
ed ;  though,  not  having  enjoyed  the  luxury  of 
milk  in  my  tea  since  leaving  Jamaica,  I  con- 
fess I   was  rather  disappointed  in  having  to 
wait  still  longer,  for  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  consider  an  indispensable  article  of  diet. 

"  Dec.  2.  Weighed  anchor,  and  made  sail 
up  the  river  with  a  fair  wind,  moderate  and 
fine.  It  is  always  customary  to  '  take  steam' 
up  the  Mississippi,  so  that  our  determination 
of  sailing  caused  great  astonishment,  but  it 
was  so  much  more  agreeable  and  independent 
a  course,  that  we  had  no  hesitation  in  adopt- 
ing it.  The  noise  of  the  high-pressure  en- 
gines, which  are  almost  invariably  used,  is 
very  disagreeable  ;  and  you  have  not  even  the 
advantage  of  coming  quickly  to  the  end  of 
your  voyage,  as  the  steamer  generally  takes 
several  vessels  in  tow,  and  consequently,  her 
steam  not  being  of  sufficient  power,  you  do 
not  average  more  than  three  or  four  knots  an 
hour. 

"  After  losing  sight  of  the  harbour,  you  see 
nothing  on  either  side  of  the  river,  for  several 
miles,  but  the  same  low,  reedy  banks.  Banks, 
however,  they  cannot  be  called,  as  there  is 
not  the  slightest  perceptible  elevation  ;  you 
meet  with   innumerable  siuil^s  and   floating 


logs,  which  give  a  very  desolate,  ruinous  look 
to  the  surface  of  the  water.  On  ascending  a 
few  rattlings,  one  of  the  crew  said  he  could 
see  the  sea  over  the  tops  of  the  low  trees  ; 
there  are  several  passes  out  of  the  river,  and 
between  them  extend  these  swampy  forests. 

"  Occasionally  we  passed,  or  met  a  large 
raft,  floating  up  or  down  the  stream.  These 
rafts  have  generally  a  little  hut  built  on  them, 
in  which  there  is  a  fire,  and  the  men  who 
have  charge  of  these  floating  islands,  are  very 
often  seen  comfortably  cooking  their  dinner  ; 
the  muddy  water  all  the  while  rippling  over 
their  wooden  island,  and  finding  its  way  out 
again  as  quietly  as  it  came  in." 

"  By  degrees  the  scenery  improves  and  the 
woods  are  thicker  ;  still  the  timber  is  not  of 
large  growth,  though  the  late  autumn  colours 
of  the  leaves  rendered  them  very  varied  and 
beautiful.  The  most  common  tree  is  the  sy- 
camore, not  quite  the  same  as  ours  of  the 
same  name,  but  nearly  so;  the  brilliant  crim- 
son of  its  seed-pods,  contrasted  finely  with  the 
brown  and  changing  leaves.  As  we  advanced 
up  the  river,  the  trees  were  of  a  more  consi 
derable  size,  and  there  was  much  more  varie 
ty  in  their  foliage.  Ilex  and  the  live  oak  are 
very  frequent.  There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the 
appearance  of  the  woods,  owing  to  the  trees 
being  almost  universally  covered  with  the  long 
drooping  Spanish  moss.  This  parasitical 
plant  hangs  from  every  branch  and  twig,  de- 
scending in  long  weeping  clusters  ;  these  de- 
pendants often  grow  to  the  length  of  six  or 
eight  feet,  and  are  of  a  grayish  colour  ;  they 
give  a  sombre  hue  to  the  forests,  and  render 
their  appearance  somewhat  monotonous.  The 
shores  increased  in  beauty  as  we  proceeded, 
being  diversified  with  splendid  magnolias  and 
cotton-wood  trees.  Occasionally  we  saw  ex- 
tensive clearings,  on  which  were  temporary 
wooden  houses,  erected  near  the  river  side  ; 
they  are  occupied  by  the  wood-cutters,  who 
are  employed  in  felling  and  stacking  the  wood 
for  the  innumerable  steamers  which  work  up 
and  down  the  river.  These  insatiate  mon- 
sters of  the  deep  will  soon  elTect  the  almost 
total  destructionof  those  characteristic  forests  ; 
they  are  fast  disappearing  under  the  hands  of 
the  busy  '  go-ahead'  steamboat  companies." 

(TobeconliiuicdO 


Public  Sewers. — We  learn  from  the  North 
American  a  fact  which  seems  almost  incredi- 
ble, that  there  are  sewers  under  the  city  pro- 
per twelve  miles  in  length  !  Yet  such  is  the 
fact.  Of  these  sewers,  the  contents  of  eight 
miles  are  discharged  into  the  Delaware,  and 
four  miles  into  the  Schuylkill.  They  are 
chiefly  constructed  of  bricks,  in  shape  cylin- 
drical, and  varying  in  size  from  three  to  ten 
feet  in  diameter,  lying  from  three  to  thirty 
feet  in  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  pave- 
ment, according  to  the  situation  of  the  ground 
to  be  drained.  All  the  main  trunks  required 
for  a  complete  system  of  drainage  throughout 
the  city  arc  completed,  and  the  smaller 
branches  of  three  and  four  feet  in  diameter, 
are  extended  to  points  where  too  much  water 
accumulates  to  be  carried  oil"  in  the  gutters. — 
Philadelphia  Gaz, 


For  "The  Friend." 

THE  lAST  DAYS  OF  JOHN  JUSTICE. 

On  First-day,  the  15th  of  Seventh  month, 
1838,  the  Northern  District  meeting  was  vi- 
sited by  John  Justice,  who  was  in  very  declin- 
ing health.  It  was  as  his  last  gift  of  love  and 
warning  to  us,  and  as  the  final  proof  called  for 
by  his  dear  Lord  and  Master  of  his  allegiance 
to  him.  His  communication  was  truly  em- 
phatic ;  it  was  as  a  voice  from  the  grave. 

After  sitting  some  time  under  deep  exer- 
cise, being  unable  to  rise  without  help,  he  was 
assisted  upon  his  feet  by  the  friend  who  sat 
next  to  him.  He  commenced  in  a  very  feeble 
voice,  saying,  "  1  am  come  in  great  weakness 
of  body  and  mind,  and  am  afraid  I  shall  not 
be  heard,  so  as  to  be  understood,  without  close 
attention."  He  then  feelingly  adverted  to  the 
late  painful  Separation  in  the  Society,  saying, 
he  had  been  led  back  in  thought  in  that  meet- 
ing to  the  feelings  of  suflering  he  then  had  in 
his  own  Quarterly  meeting,  (Bucks,)  and  add- 
ed, "  Has  there  not  something  got  in,  and  is 
spreading  amongst  us,  that  is  even  more  awful 
than  anything  we  have  ever  yet  had  to  pass 
through  ?"  He  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  ne- 
cessary preparation  the  priests  had  to  under- 
go under  the  law  ;  that  the  right  ear,  the 
great  toe  of  the  right  foot,  and  the  thumb  of 
the  right  hand,  were  to  be  touched  with  the 
blood  of  the  sacrifice  of  atonement ;  intimat- 
ing the  necessity  of  being  marked  in  all  our 
movements  by  the  life-giving  virtue  of  our 
holy  High  Priest,  who  is  the  water  and  the 
blood,  the  light  and  the  atonement.  He  said 
we  had  some  amongst  us,  who  spoke  "  great 
swelling  words  of  vanity,"  and  were  in  dan- 
ger of  departing  from  the  cross,  and  running 
out  from  the  Lord's  holy  mountain,  where 
nothing  will  hurt  or  destroy. 

After  much  in  this  way,  very  remarkably 
pertinent  to  the  times,  he  had  to  declare,  that 
there  would  be  a  remnant  preserved,  to  whom 
he  was  led  very  sweetly  to  minister;  and  con- 
cluded by  expressing,  for  the  second  time, 
these  words,  "  Those  who  are  preserved  in 
this  time,  it  will  be,  as  it  were,  upon  the  bro- 
ken pieces  of  the  ship." 

After  meeting  he  was  much  exhausted  ;  and 
to  some  Friends  who  were  sympathising  with 
him  he  remarked,  "  I  was  ill  in  my  bed,  and 
it  was  said  to  me.  Go  to  Philadelphia,  and  if 
thou  art  faithful  in  delivering  the  message  I 
give  thee,  I  will  bring  thee  back  in  peace." 
He  attended  the  same  meeting  that  after- 
noon and  the  following  Third-day,  in  each  of 
which  he  ministered  with  much  acceptance  ; 
in  the  latter,  speaking  very  particularly  of  the 
different  services  and  offices  in  the  church  ; 
and  the  preparation  necessary  for  each.  Just 
before  concluding,  he  said,  he  had  been  led 
into  feeling  on  account  of  elders — that  they 
might  be  willing  to  be  baptised,  to  dip  with 
the  ministers  ;  that  thus  they  might  labour 
harmoniouslv  for  the  honour  of  Truth. 

On  Fourth-day  ho  attended  the  Western 
Monthly  Meeting,  where  he  likewise  spoite 
very  remarkably  ;  commencing  his  communi- 
cation by  reference  to  the  shade-trees  sur- 
rounding the  meeting-house  ;  whence  he  pass- 
ed to  the  Creator  of  all  things.  "  He  looked," 
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said  a  Friend  who  heard  him  with  admiration, 
"  as  an  ancient  prophet  come  forth  from  his 
cave."  The  impressiveness  of  his  manner, 
the  importance  of  his  matter,  the  feebleness 
of  his  voice,  and  the  evidence  he  gave  to  ail, 
that  he  was  about  to  be  unclothed  of  mortali- 
ty, rendered  the  opportunity  one  long  to  bo 
remembered. 

He  returned  home  the  next  day  a  little 
recruited.  On  the  First-day  following  he 
was  at  his  own  meeting  (Fallsington) ;  and  on 
Seventh-day  succeeding  laid  down  his  head  in 
peace  ;  and  was  gathered,  wo  humbly  believe, 
to  the  mansions  of  blessedness,  to  the  city 
whose  walls  are  salvation,  and  whose  gates 
are  praise  ;  forever  to  unite  in  the  song  of  the 
Lamb.  "Great  and  marvellous  are  thy 
Works" — may  we  indeed  say  ! 

For  "The  Friend." 

WILKINSON    AND    STORY. 

The  following  excellent  epistle  of  our  an- 
cient Friend,  George  Fox,  has  been  forward- 
ed to  us  for  insertion  in  "  'i'he  Friend."  It 
seemed  to  us  that  the  epistle  would  be  more 
striking  to  the  reader,  and  more  easily  under- 
stood, if  accompanied  by  a  short  notice  of  the 
condition  of  things  amongst  Friends  in  Eng- 
land at  the  time  George  Fox  thus  addressed 
them. 

John  Wilkinson  and  John  Story  were  min- 
isters of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  had  de- 
parted from  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  were  desirous  of  liberty  to  conform  a  lit- 
tle more  to  the  world  in  life  and  doctrine  than 
the  Truth  would  admit  of.  They  did  not  like 
the  closeness  (narrowness,  they  probably  call- 
ed it,)  of  the  testimonies  of  our  Religious  So- 
ciety,— plead  earnestly  against  the  restrictions 
they  did  not  like, — and  yet  made  pretence  at 
times  that  they  were  only  opposing  innova- 
tions. 

A  few  extracts  from  an  account  of  these 
two  men,  will  set  their  motives  and  principles 
in  a  true  light.  They  "  were  active  and  zeal- 
ous in  disseminating  their  principles,  and  tra- 
velled much  as  if  in  the  service  of  the  gospel, 
whilst  the  tender  and  honest-hearted  at  home 


creeping  spirit,  that  had  been  all  along  stir- 
ring in  some  of  the  rich  and  wiser  sort,  was 
privately  working  against  the  Truth,  although 
it  durst  not  appear  in  open  opposition  there- 
to." "  Now  the  glory  of  the  eternal  Truth 
appearing  even  to  lie  at  stake,  the  Lord  put 
courage  into  the  hearts  of  several  younger 
brethren,  that  from  babes  and  sucklings  the 
Lord's  praise  might  be  perfected,  and  the 
more  the  Lord  appeared  amongst  us,  the  more 
was  the  backsliding  sort  with  grief  concern- 
ed, seeing  their  spirit  judged,  and  the  way  ot 
it  like  to  be  blocked  up."  They,  therefore, 
to  save  themselves,  proposed  to  Friends  "  that 
none  should  be  concerned  in  church  affairs 
but  our  chosen  men,  to  whom  we  had  given 
power.  This  was  to  debar  the  fresh  and  liv- 
ing witnesses  of  the  younger  sort  to  bo  con- 
cerned with  us,  that  the  old  backslidden  ones, 
at  tirst  chosen  of  the  rich  and  wiser  sort, 
miglit  overrule  and  carry  matters  as  they 
would." 

Although  those  who  had  departed  from  the 
Truth  were  very  anxious  not  to  bo  judged  by 
others,  and  very  prompt  in  calling  their  op- 
posers  disturbers  of  the  unity,  yet  were  they 
continually  showing  a  rending  and  overbear- 
ing disposition,  and  even  their  very  frequent 
discourses  about  love  and  unity,  manifested  a 
suspicious  and  judging  spirit.  They  harbour- 
ed many  unfounded  jealousies  towards  George 
Fox,  finding  fault  with  him  and  other  con- 
cerned Friends,  who,  visiting  the  meetings  in 
the  north,  could  but  sympathize  with  the  op- 
pressed and  burdened  there.  At  last,  conti- 
dent  of  their  own  strength,  their  own  power, 
their  own  influence,  their  leading  men  brought 
about  a  separation.  They  no  doubt  expected 
to  be  sustained  by  such,  in  every  part  of  the 
Society,  who  felt  the  doctrines  and  discipline 
of  Truth  too  strict  for  their  liberal  and  en- 
larged views.  A  curious  spectacle  was  then 
presented  to  the  world  ;  two  sets  of  meetings 
were  held,  each  claiming  to  be  part  of  the 
original  Society,  and  yet  having  no  inter- 
course with  each  other.  In  the  one  were 
lound,  as  appears  by  Robert  Burrow,  many 
of  the  old,  experienced,  and  once-honoured 
elders  and  advocates  of  the  Truth  ;  in  the 
other,   many   zealous  supporters  of  primitive 


bourers,  who  remained  faithful,  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  determining  that  Wilkinson  and  Sto- 
ry, with  their  followers,  having  departed  from 
the  true  Light  and  the  true  Life,  were,  not- 
withstanding their  profession,  separatists  from 
the  Truth. 


and  abroad  were  burdened  with  their  labours."    principles  and   practices,  who  were   younge 

"  Like  all  other  innovators   in   our  Society,    in  years,  poorer  in  this  world's  riches,  and 

they  raised  the  cry  of  disturbers  of  love  and    loss  endowed  with  this  world's   wisdom.     A 


unity,  against  all  such  as  in  faithfulness  to 
their  principles  administered  to  them  season- 
able exhortations  and  rebukes.  The  unity  of 
the  church  is  broken  by  all  those  who  depart 
from  that  principle  of  light  and  life  in  which 
it  stands ;  and  though  such  may  appear  as 
meek,  as  gentle,  and  as  unoftending,  in  their 
outward  intercourse  with  men,  as  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel  calls  for,  they  have  nevertheless 
marred  the  fellowship,  disturbed  the  love,  and 
severed  the  oneness  of  tho  body.  He  who  in 
true  gospel  zeal,  places  the  judgment  of  Truth 
on  the  head  of  unsound  professors,  is  not  to  be 
condemned  therefor,  as  out  of  the  love  of  the 
brethren  ;  he  is  but  filling  up  his  duty  in  de- 
dication to  Christ,  in  which  alone  stands  the 
unity  which  is  precious."  Robert  Barrow, 
after  describing  the  rise  of  this  defection  from 
ancient  principles,  says:  "Thai  earthly,  loose, 


person  not  thoroughly  understanding  the  na- 
ture of  religious  association  in  general,  and  of 
that  schism  in  particular  he  was  then  examin- 
ing, might  have  been  at  a  loss  to  decide 
which  body  were  separatists.  A  Truth-taught 
Christian  philosopher  would,  however,  very 
quickly  have  determined,  that  it  was  not  num- 
bers, it  was  not  worldly  wisdom,  it  was  not 
vaguo  professions  of  attachment  to  ancient 
principles,  that  would  constitute  a  valid  claim 
for  the  honour  of  being  acknowledged  the 
"  right  and  the  true,"  but  that  there  must  be 
a  fair  and  open  confession  to  the  Truth  in  all 
its  parts,  an  advocating  its  doctrines  in  all 
their  fullness  and  spirituality,  a  walking  by 
its  discipline  in  all  its  circumscribing  bounds, 
— in  that  body  which  might  properly  be  called 
the  church  of  Christ.  Looking  at  it  in  this 
point  of  view,  George  Fox  and  his  fellow-la- 


Gcorge  Fox's  epistle  is  as  follows: 
"  My  dear  Friends  : 

"  Keep  your  first  love  in  the  truth,  power, 
and  seed  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  for  this  last 
night,  as   I    was  lying  in  my  bed  at  Amster- 
dam, I  had  a  great  travail  in  the  holy  seed  of 
life   and    peace,  and   my   spirit   was  troubled 
with  that  spirit  of  strife  and  separation.  I  saw 
it  was   a  destroying   spirit,  and  did  seek  not 
only  to  get   over  the   seed,  but  to  destroy  it, 
and  to  eat  out  the  minds  of  the  |)cople  from  it 
by  strife  and  contention  ;  and  under  pretence 
of  standing   for  the  ancient  truth,  its  work  is 
to  root  it  out  and  destroy  the  appearance  of  it, 
to  set  up  itself.     It  is  a  creeping  spirit,  seek- 
ing whom  it  can  get  into  ;  and  what  it  cannot 
do  itself  it  stirrelh  up  others  to  do,  and  setteth 
their  spirits  on  float,  with  the  dark  wisdom  to 
destroy  the  simple.     'J'his   spirit    is  managed 
by  the  prince  of  the  air,  and  Icadeth  some  to 
do  things  they  would   have   been   ashamed  to 
have  done,  as  men,  which  doth  unman  them  ; 
and  they  would  not  have  sultcred  tliem,  if  they 
had  kept  to  the  tender  principle  of  God,  which 
leadeth  to  peace.   It  is  a  despising,  backbiting, 
secret-whispering  spirit,  a  sower  of  dissension, 
and  a  taker  of  advantage  of  all  prejudiced  spi- 
rits that  are  disobedient  to  their  first  principle 
and  love  and  truth,  and  begottelh  into  hatred  ; 
so  it  begetteth  all  into  that  without.     Nay,  it 
would,  if  it  could,  destroy  the  government  of 
Christ  and  the  order  of  the  gospel,  to  set  up 
its  own  will  and  spirit,  which   is  not  of  God  ; 
and,  under  pretence  of  crying  down  man,  is 
setting  up  man,  and  gathering  into  a  separa- 
tion of  disobedient  men,  who  float  above  their 
conditions.     This  spirit,  which   neither  liveth 
in  the  Truth  nor  its  order,  but  opposeth  them 
that  do,  I  cannot  express  it  as  I  see  it  and  its 
work,  whose  end  will  be  accordingly.   There- 
fore, Friends,  I  am  to  warn  you  all  that  have 
not  lost  your  simplicity,  not  to  touch   it,  nor 
to  have  any  unity  with  it,  lost  you   be  defiled, 
lose   your  conditions  of  your   eternal  estate, 
and  your  everlasting  portion  ;  and  that  your 
inward  man,  which  is  after  God,  may  be  pre- 
served,  and    Christ    may    reign    in   all  your 
hearts.     After  they  that  are  joined  with  them, 
it  will   be    very    hard  for  them  ever  to  come 
down  to  Truth  in  themselves,  and  to  see  their 
own  conditions,  and  to  have  that  spirit  of  strife 
and  contention   (which  eateth   as   a    canker) 
brought  down  in  them  :  which  is  carnal,  and 
slayeth  the  tender  babe,  which  was  once  be- 
gotten  in   themselves.     The  Philistine  is  got 
up  in  them,  that  stop[ieth  the  wells  and  springs, 
maketh  a  great  bustle,  and  is  crying  up  men, 
and  pleading  for  them  instead  of  Christ.     So, 
Friends,  strive  not  with  them,  but  let  those 
take   them   that  cry  them  up.     Keep  you  to 
the    Lord   Jesus  Christ  with   his  light,  that 
Cometh  from  him,  that  he  may  he  your  Lord, 
and  ye   in   him   may  be  all   in  unity,  in  one 
lirrht,   life,   power,   and   dominion   in   Christ, 
your  head.     The  God  of  peace  and    power 
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preserve  you  all  in  Christ  Jesus  your  Saviour, 
and  out  of  and  from  that  mischievous  spirit 
which  is  idle  and  slothful,  as  to  the  work  of 
the  power,  spirit,  and  light  of  God  and  Christ. 
Its  very  act  worketh  strife  and  disturbance 
against  the  peace  of  the  church  of  Christ.  It 
thinks  in  its  wilfulness,  stubbornness,  and  un 
ruliness  to  set  up  itself,  and  in  that  to  have 
peace  ;  but  destruction  will  be  the  end  of  it: 
and  it  is  sealed  for  the  fire  and  eternal  judg- 
ment. Therefore  let  Christ  the  Seed  be  the 
head  and  crown  of  every  one  of  you,  that  no- 
thing may  be  between  you  and  the  Lord  God. 
Be  not  deceived  with  vain,  feigned,  or  rough 
words  :  for  Salan  is  transforming  himself  as 
an  angel  of  light  to  deceive,  but  God's  foun- 
dation standeth  sure,  and  God  knoweth  who 
are  his,  and  will  preserve  his  upon  the  rock 
and  foundation  of  life,  in  his  peaceable  Truth 
and  habitation,  that  in  the  same  ihcy  may 
grow.  Keep  out  of  strife  and  contention  with 
it,  after  ye  have  borne  your  testimony  in  the 
Lord's  power  and  truth  against  it,  then  keep 
in  the  Truth  ;  for  it  hath  a  life  in  scribbling, 
.strife,  and  jangling,  because  it  would  enlarge 
its  hell,  and  brmg  others  into  its  misery  with 
the  airy  power,  and  would  get  power  over  the 
good,  and  disjoin  people  from  it,  and  so  com- 
mit rapes  upon  the  simplicity  by  its  subtillj'. 
But  I  do  believe  the  Lord  will  defend  his 
people,  though  he  may  fry  them  and  exercise 
them  with  this  spirit  for  a  lime,  as  he  hath 
done  in  days  past,  in  other  vessels  it  hath 
made  use  of  as  it  doth  of  these  now,  who  have 
a  more  seeming  fair  outside,  but  foul,  rouoh, 
and  rugged  enough  within,  against  (he  Seed 
Christ,  as  ever  were  the  Pharisees  to  destroy 
it.  They,  under  a  pretence  of  preaching 
Christ,  are  destroyers  and  crucifiers  of  him, 
and  killers  of  ihe  just,  not  only  in  themselves, 
but  are  endeavourmg  willi  all  their  might  to 
destroy  it  in  others  where  it  is  born.  Pha- 
raoh and  Herod  slay  the  young  .lews  in  the 
spirit  as  the  old  did:  I  feel  it  worrying  of 
them.  That  is  got  up  to  be  king,  which 
knew  not  sulToring  Joseph.  But  God  will 
plague  him,  and  the  seed  will  have  more  rest, 
and  be  better  enlerlaincd  in  Egypt  than  un- 
der Herod,  into  whom  old  Pharaoh's  spirit  is 
entered.  He  that  hath  an  ear  to  hear,  let 
him  licar,  and  an  eye  to  see,  let  him  see  how 
this  spirit  hath  transformed  in  all  ages  an-ainst 
the  just  and  righteous;  but  mark  what  hath 
been  its  end.  The  Send  reignelh  ;  glory  to 
the  Lord  God  over  all  forever  I  His  Truth 
spreadelh,  and  Friends  here  are  in  unity  and 
peace,  and  of  good  report,  answering  the  good 
or  that  of  (Jod  in  people.  My  desires  are, 
that  all  God's  people  may  do  the  same  in  all 
places,  that  the  Lord  may  be  glorified  in  their 
bringing  forth  much  fruit  that  is  heavenly 
and  spiritual.     Amen. 

G.  F." 

"  Amsterdam,  the  2r)tli  of  the 
Seventh  month,  1077." 

Oriental  Wisdom. — One  of  the  most  curi- 
ous specimens  of  the  literature  of  the  Hin- 
doos, is  a  poem,  supposed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten fourteen  centuries  ago,  entitled  "The 
Ocean  of  Wisdom."     One  of  the   chapters, 


on  the  Duty  of  Wives,  has  been  thus  transla- 
ted : 

"  She  is  the  true  helpmate,  who,  possessing 
an  amiable  temper  and  prudent  disposition, 
proportions  her  expenditures  to  her  husband's 
income.  The  goodness  of  her  heart  will  ma- 
nifest itself  in  feeding  holy  hermits,  in  gene- 
rously entertaining  her  husband's  guests,  and 
in  showing  inercy  to  the  poor.  Her  prudence 
will  be  displayed  in  providing  personally  for 
the  future  wants  of  her  family — in  preparing 
her  husband's  meals  with  regularity,  and  in 
maintaining  the  just  reputation  of  a  good  man- 
ager. She  will  take  care  so  to  arrange  the 
current  expenditures,  as  not  to  encroach  on  the 
capital  of  her  husband's  property.  Where 
such  conduct  in  the  wife  is  wanting,  though 
the  house  should  overllow  with  gold,  yet  shall 
it  prove  to  the  owner  no  better  than  an  empty 
hovel." — Phil.  Gaz. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

HARRIS'S    SOUTH    AFRICA. 

From  an  article  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  the  following  ex- 
tracts have  been  taken,  and  are  offered  for 
insertion  in  "  The  Friend." 

S.  R. 

"  No  man  can  have  set  his  foot  upon  the 
wilds  of  Africa,  wilhoul  feeling  himself  to  be 
in  a  country  totally  different  from  all  others. 
This  is  the  case  throughout  every  part  of  the 
vast  continent,  but  more  especially  in  that 
southern  horn  which  formed  the  scene  of  Sir 
Cornwallis  Harris's  sporting  excursions.  It 
consists  of  a  most  strange  assemblage  of 
mountains  and  plains,  of  spots  lovely  and  pic- 
turesque beyond  description,  and  gifted  with 
inexhaustible  fertility,  and  of  seemingly  bound- 
less plains  where  barrenness  reigns  so  com- 
pletely paramount,  that  the  very  principle  of 
vegetation  appears  to  be  extinct.  At  a  certain 
distance  from  the  colony,  we  enter  upon  re- 
gions over  which  the  most  delightful  clouds  of 
of  ignorance — almost  the  only  clouds  one 
meets  with — still  brood.  We  traverse  large 
rivers,  which  rise  no  one  knows  where,  and 
envelop  their  exits  in  equal  obscurity.  Ranges 
of  mountains,  also,  with  a|)pellalions  uncouth, 
and  hiding  we  know  not  wliat  treasures  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  in  their  unvi- 
sited  recesses  sweep  before  us  along  the  verge 
of  the  horizon,  dim,  blue,  and  shadowy,  like 
so  many  fragments  of  fairy  land.  And  if  the 
groat  outlines  of  the  landscape  he  original  and 
bold,  the  filling  up  and  colouring  are  no  less 
so.  Every  thing  upon  which  the  eye  rests, 
has  the  appearance  of  having  been  cast  in  a 
mould,  nowhere  else  made  use  of  in  the  system 
of  nature.  Among  the  terrestrial  animals, 
what  bulk  and  fantastic  formations!  How 
numerous  and  strikingly  contrasted  are  the 
groups  tliat  present  themselves  !  In  their 
character  and  habits  what  extremes  appear  to 
meet  1  How  unspcakalily  lavish  seems  to  be 
the  waste  of  vitality  !  Yet  who  will  dare  to 
say,  that  in  this  prodigious  outpouring  of  ani- 
mal life,  there  is  a  single  creature  that  does 
not  enjoy  and  adorn  the  scene  on  which  it 
moves.'     To  a  man  of  imagination,  nothing 


more  inspiring  can  be  conceived  than  climb- 
ing one  of  the  breezy  peaks  overlooking  that 
strange  wilderness,  at  the  moment  that  the 
dawn  is  busily  unfolding  all  its  varied  features. 
From  every  tree  the  heavy  dew-drops  pour 
like  rain  ;  streams  of  white  mist,  smooth  and 
glassy  as  a  tranquil  river,  float  slowly  down 
the  valleys,  reflecting  from  their  surface  the 
trees,  and  cliff's,  and  crags  on  either  hand. 
Here,  through  openings  between  feathery  mi- 
mosas, weeping  willows,  and  tall  trembling 
reeds,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  some  quiet  lake, 
the  haunt  of  the  hippopotamus  ;  while  a  herd 
of  graceful  purple  antelopes  are  seen  drinking 
on  its  further  margin.  There,  amidst  thick 
clumps  of  camel-thorn,  we  behold  a  grove  of 
giraffes,  with  heads  eighteen  feet  high,  brows- 
ing on  the  tops  of  trees.  Elsewhere  the  rhi- 
noceros pokes  forth  his  long,  ugly  snout,  from 
a  brake.  While  the  lion,  fearless  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  strength,  parades  his 
tawny  bulk  over  the  plain,  or  reclines  in 
sphinx-like  attitude  beneath  some  ancient  tree. 

"  Of  the  rich  garniture  of  plants  and  flow- 
ers, which  adorn  several  portions  of  this  divi- 
sion of  Africa,  Sir  Cornwallis  Harris  speaks 
in  terms  of  eloquent  admiration. 

"  '  At  every  step  we  take,'  says  he,  •  what 
thousands  and  tensof  thousands  of  gay  flowers 
roar  their  lovely  heads  around  us.  Of  a  sure- 
ly the  enthusiasm  of  the  botanist  has  not 
painted  the  wonders  of  these  regions  in  co- 
lours more  brilliant  than  they  deserve  ;  for 
AtVic  is  the  mother  of  the  most  magnificent 
exotics  that  grace  Ihe  green-houses  of  Eu- 
rope. Turn  where  we  will,  some  new  plant 
discovers  itself  to  the  admiring  gaze,  and  eve- 
ry barren  rock  being  decorated  with  some 
large  and  showy  blossom,  it  can  be  no  exag- 
geration to  compare  the  country  to  a  botanic- 
al garden  left  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  regal 
Protea,  for  whose  beauties  we  have  from 
childhood  entertained  an  almost  instinctive 
respect,  here  blossoms  spontaneously  on  every 
side,  the  buzzing  host  of  bees,  beetles,  and 
other  parasites  by  which  its  choice  sweets  are 
surrounded,  being  often  joined  by  the  tiny 
hummingbird,  herself  scarcely  larger  than  a 
butterfl}',  who  perches  on  the  edge  of  a  broad 
flower,  and  darts  her  tubular  tongue  into  the 
chalice.  But  the  bulbous  plants  must  be  con- 
sidered to  form  the  most  characteristic  class  : 
and  in  no  region  of  the  globe  are  they  to  be 
found  so  numerous,  so  varied,  or  so  beautiful. 
To  the  brilliant  and  sweet-smelling  Lria,  and 
to  the  superb  species  of  the  iris,  there  is  no 
end  ;  the  morell,  the  corn-flag,  the  amaryllis, 
the  hamanthus,  and  pancratium,  being  count- 
less as  the  sands  upon  the  sea-shore.  After 
the  autumnal  rains,  their  gaudy  flowers,  mix- 
ed with  those  of  the  brilliant  orchida',  impart 
life  and  beauty,  for  a  brief  season,  to  the  most 
sandy  wastes,  and  covering  alike  the  mea- 
dows and  the  foot  of  Ihe  mountains,  are  suc- 
ceeded by  the  gnaphalium,  the  xeranlhemum, 
and  a  whole  train  of  everlastings,  which  dis- 
play their  red,  blue,  or  silky  white  flowers 
among  a  host  of  scented  geraniums,  flourish- 
ing like  so  many  weeds.  Even  in  the  midst 
of  ston}'  deserts,  arise  a  variety  of  aloes  and 
other  lleshy  plants — the  stapeiia,  or  carrion- 
flower,  with  square,  succulous,  leafless  stems, 
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:   Riid  flowers   resembling  slar-fish,    forming  a! 

numerous  and  higlily  eccentric  genus,  in  odour 

so  nearly  allied  to  putrescent  animal  matter, 

that  insects  are  induced  to  deposit  tlieir  larvw^ 

I   thereon.     The   brilliant   mesanbryanthemum, 

I   or  fig  marigold,  comprising  another  genus  al- 

1  most  peculiar    to    South    Africa,    exiends  to 

i  nearly  three  hundred  species,  and  whilst  they 

i  possess   a    magazine  of  juices,  which  enables 

1  them  to  bear  without  shrinking  a  long  priva- 

I   tion  of  moisture,   their    roots   are  admirably 

calculated  to  fix  the  loose  shifting  sands  which 

form  the    superfices  of  so   large  a  portion  of 

I   the  soil.     But   amid  this   gay  and  motley  as- 

I   semblage,  the  heaths,  whether  in   number  or 

I   in  beauty,  stand  confessedly  unrivalled.     Na- 

I   lure  has  extended  that  elegant  shrub  to  almost 

every  soil  and  situation — the  marsh,  the  nver 

blink,  the  richest  loam,  and  the  barest  mural 

clifi",  being  alike 

'Empurpled  with  the  heatlier's  dye' 
'"  Upwards  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  dis- 
tinct species  exist,  nor  is  the  form  of  their 
flowers  less  diversified  than  are  their  varied 
hues.  Cup-shaped,  globular,  and  bell-sliaped, 
some  exhibit  the  figure  of  a  cone,  others  that 
of  a  cylinder  ;  some  are  contracted  at  the  base, 
others  in  the  middle,  and  still  more  are  bulged 
out  like  the  mouth  of  a  trumpet.  Whilst  many 
are  smooth  and  glossy,  some  are  covered  with 
down,  and  others,  again,  are  encrusted  with 
mucilage.  Red  in  every  variety  and  depth  of 
shade,  from  blush  to  the  brightest  crimson,  is 
their  prevailing  complexion  ;  but  green,  jel- 
low  and  purple  are  scarcely  less  abundant,  and 
blue  is  almost  the  only  colour  whose  absence 
can  be  remarked.' 

"  Many  of  his  most  romantic  adventures  we 
strongly  desire  to  lay  before  the  reader:  but 
our  limits  not  permitting  this,  we  are  compel- 
led to  content  ourselves  with  extracting  one  or 
two  passages;  merely  premising,  that  there 
are  hundreds  of  others  equally  vivid  and  ex- 
citing. 

"  '  On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  October, 
■when  the  wagons  had  started  on  their  way  to 
the  Meritsane  river,  our  next  stage,  I  turned 
off  the  road  in  pursuit  of  a  group  of  brindled 
gnoos,  and  presently  came  upon  another 
which  was  joined  by  a  third  still  larger  ;  then 
by  a  vast  herd  of  zebras,  and  again  by  more 
gnoos,  with  sassaybes  and  harle-beests  pouring 
down  from  every  quarter,  until  the  landscape 
literally  presented  the  appearance  of  a  moving 
mass  of  game.  Their  incredible  numbers  so 
impeded  their  progress,  that  1  had  no  dillicully 
in  closing  in  with  them,  dismounting  as  oppor- 
tunity ottered,  firing  both  barrels  of  my  rifle 
into  the  retreating  phalanx,  and  leaving  the 
ground  strewed  with  the  slain.  Still  unsatis- 
fied, I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  mix- 
ing with  the  fugitives,  loading  and  firing,  until 
my  jaded  horse  suddenly  exhibited  symptoms 
of  distress,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  unable 
to  move.  At  this  moment  I  discovered  that  I 
had  dropped  my  pocket  compass,  and  being 
unwilling  to  lose  so  valuable  an  ally,  I  turned 
loose  my  steed  to  graze,  and  retraced  my  steps 
several  miles  without  success;  the  prints  of 
my  horse's  hoofs  being  at  length  lost  in  those 
of  the  countless  herds  which  had  crossed  the 


plain.  Completely  absorbed  in  the  chase,  I 
had  retained  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  my  lo- 
cality, but  returning  to  my  horse,  I  led  him 
in  what  I  believed  to  be  a  north-easterly  di- 
rection, knowings  from  a  sketch  of  the  country 
which  had  been  given  me,  and  which  togethc'r 
with  drawing  materials  I  carried  about  me, 
that  that  course  would  evenlnally  bring  me  to 
the  Meritsane.  After  dragging  my  weary 
horse  nearly  the  whole  of  the  day,  under  a 
burning  sun,  my  flagging  spirits  were  at  length 
revived  by  the  appearance  of  several  villages. 
Under  other  circumstances  I  should  have 
avoided  intercourse  with  their  inhospitable  in- 
mates, but  dying  with  thirst,  1  eagerly  enter- 
ed each  in  succession,  and  to  my  inex|)ressible 
astonishment  found  them  deserted  ;  the  same 
evidence  existing  of  their  having  been  recent- 
ly inhabited.  1  shot  a  harleboest,  in  the  hope 
that  the  smell  of  meat  would  as  usual  bring 
some  stragglers  to  the  spot,  but  no:  the  keeu- 
■ghted  vultures,  that  were  rny  only  attend- 
ants, descended  in  multitudes,  but  no  woolly- 
headed  negro  appeared  to  dispute  the  prey, 
in  many  of  the  trees  I  observed  large  thatch- 
ed houses  resembling  hay-stacks,  and  under 
the  impression  that  these  had  been  erected  in 
so  singular  a  position  by  the  natives  as  a 
measure  of  security  against  the  lions,  whose 
recent  tracks  I  distinguished  in  every  direc- 
tion, I  ascended  more  than  one  in  the  hope  of 
at  least  finding  some  vessel  containing  water; 
alas !  they  proved  to  be  the  habitations  of  large 
communities  of  social  grosbeaks,  those  winged 
republicans,  of  whose  architecture  and  mag- 
nificent edifices,  I  had  till  now  entertained  a 
very  inadequate  conception.  Faint  and  be 
wildercd,  my  prospects  began  to  brighten  as 
the  shadows  of  evening  lengthened  ;  large 
troope  of  ostriches  running  in  one  direction 
plainly  indicated  that  1  was  approaching  water, 
and  immediately  afterwards  I  struck  into  a 
path  impressed  with  the  foot-marks  of  women 
and  children,  soon  arriving  at  a  nearly  dry 
river,  which,  running  east  and  west,  I  at  once 
concluded  to  he  that  of  which  I  was  in  search 
"  '  Those  only  who  have  suflered  as  I  did 
during  this  day  from  prolonged  thirst,  can 
form  a  competent  idea  of  the  delight,  and,  I 
may  say,  energy,  ail'orded  me  by  the  first 
draught  of  the  putrid  waters  of  the  Mcriisane 
They  equally  invigorated  my  exhausted  steed 
which  I  mounted  immediately,  and  cantered 
up  the  bank  of  the  river,  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  reach  the  wagons  before  dark.  The  banks 
arc  precipitous,  the  channels  deep,  broken, 
and  rocky,  clusters  of  reeds  and  long  grass  in 
dicating  those  spots  which  retain  the  water 
during  the  hot  months.  It  was  with  no  small 
dilliculty,  after  crossing  the  river,  that  I 
forced  my  way  through  the  broad  belt  of 
tangled  bushes  which  margined  the  edge.  The 
moonless  night  was  fast  closing  round,  and  my 
weary  horse  again  began  to  droop.  The  lions, 
commencing  their  nightly  prowl,  were  roaring 
in  all  directions,  and  no  friendly  fire  or  beacon 
presenting  itself  to  my  view,  the  only  alterna- 
tive was  to  bivouac  where  I  was,  and  to  re- 
new jiiy  search  in  the  morning.  Kindling  a 
fire,  I  formed  a  thick  bush  into  a  pretty  secure 
hut,  by  cutting  away  the  middle  and  closing 
the  entrance  with  thorns  ;  and  having  knee- 


haltered  my  horse,  to  prevent  his  straying,  I 
proceeded  to  dine  upon  a  guinea-fowl  that  1 
bad  killed,  comforting  myself  with  another 
raught  of  aqua  jiiira.  The  monarchs  of  the 
torest  roared  incessantly,  and  so  alarmed  my 
horse  that  I  was  obliged  repeatedly  to  fire  my 
rille  to  give  him  confidence.  It  was  pierc- 
ingly cold,  and  all  my  fuel  being  expended,  I 
sullcred  as  much  from  the  chill,  as  I  had  dur- 
ing the  day  from  the  scorching  heal.  About 
three  o'clock,  completely  overcome  by  fatigue, 
I  could  keep  my  eyes  open  no  longer,  and, 
commending  myself  to  the  prolceling  care  of 
Providence,  fell  into  a  prolound  sleep.  On 
opening  my  eyes,  my  first  thought  was  of  my 
horse.  I  started  from  my  heathy  bed  in  the 
hope  of  finding  him  where  I  had  last  seen 
him,  but  his  place  was  empty.  I  roamed 
everywhere  in  search  of  him,  and  ascended 
trees  which  oll'ered  a  good  look  out ;  but  he 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  It  was  more  than 
probable  he  had  been  eaten  by  lions,  and  1  had 
almost  given  up  the  search  in  despair,  when  I 
at  length  I'ound  his  loot-mark,  and  traced  him 
to  a  deep  hollow  near  the  river,  where  he  wa3 
quietly  grazing.  The  night's  rest,  if  so  it 
could  bo  called,  had  restored  him  to  strength, 
and  I  pursued  my  journey  along  the  bank  of 
the  river,  which  I  now  crossed  opposite  to  the 
site  of  some  former  scene  of  strife,  marked  by 
numerous  human  bones,  bleached  by  exposure. 
A  little  further  on  I  disturbed  a  large  lion, 
which  walked  slowly  off',  occasionally  stopping 
and  looking  over  bis  shoulder,  as  he  delibe- 
rately ascended  the  opposite  bank.  In  the 
course  of  half  an  hour  I  reached  the  end  of 
the  dense  jungle,  and  immediately  discovered 
the  wagon-road  ;  but,  as  I  could  detect  no  re- 
cent traces  of  it,  I  turned  to  the  southward, 
and,  after  riding  seven  or  eight  miles  in  llie 
direction  of  Sicklajole,  had  the  unspeakable 
satisfaction  of  perceiving  the  wagons  drawn 
up  under  a  large  tree  in  the  middle  of  the 
plain.'  " 

ThriUing  Incident — Dr.  Beecher,  in  an  ar- 
licle  which  he  recently  furnished  for  the  Yonng 
Reader,  that  delighliul  little  paper  for  little 
readers,  tells  the  following  story  : 

"  A  few  years  since,  as  Joseph  Davis,  an 
excellent  Daplist  minister  in  London,  was 
walking  along  the  crowded  streets  of  that  city, 
his  attention  was  arrested  by  the  circumstance 
that  a  carriage  with  several  horses  was  about 
to  pass  over  a  little  girl  who  was  slowly  cross- 
ing the  road.  lie  strongly  felt  the  danger  of 
the  child,  and  forgetting  his  own,  he  ran, 
snatched  her  up  in  his  arms,  and  hastened 
with  her  to  the  side-path,  when  the  thouiiht 
struck  him, — what  would  the  parents  of  this 
dear  child  have  felt  had  she  been  killed  !  At 
this  moment  he  looked  in  the  face  of  ihe  lillle 
girl,  which  had  been  concealed  fiom  his  view 
by  her  bonnet,  and  imagine,  if  you  can,  what 
his  feelings  were  when  he  discovered  that  it 
was  his  own  dangter  !  I  saw  him  about  half 
an  hour  after  ihe  occurrence,  and  shall  never 
forget  his  agitation  as  he  desciibed  lo  me  her 
danger,  or  his  expression  of  thankfulness  to 
an  infinitely  gracious  Being  who  thus  deliver- 
ed his  beloved  child  from  death." — Trenton 
Statu  Gazette. 
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THE    FRIEND. 


For"  The  Friend." 

The  following  lines  were  written  many  years  since, 
and  were  mucli  admired  at  that  time  (or  tlieir  beauty 
and  simplicity.  I  am  not  aware  of  their  publication 
at  any  lime  in  tlie  columns  of  "  The  Friend,"  though 
they  certainly  merit  a  place  there. 

Independently  of  their  intrinsic  worth,  they  have  with 
me  acquired  additional  value  by  their  applicability  in 
many  respects  to  one,  whose  recent  removal  from 
among  us  has  created  a  void  which  it  is  difficult  to 
have  filled :  one,  whose  life,  although  not  lengthened 
as  was  that  of  DiUwyn,  like  his 

"  was  with  ardour  devoted 

To  the  cause  of  religion  and  God." 

J. 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  GEORGE  DILLWYN. 

Fully  ripe,  like  the  ear  of  the  reaper, 

He  met  the  pale  messenger's  word  ; 
Oh  I  sweet  is  the  sleep  of  the  sleeper, 

That  rests  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  I 
He  slumbers  at  length  with  his  fathers. 

Secure  from  tlie  tempests  of  time; 
For  the  storm  that  on  earth  often  gathers. 

Is  unknown  in  the  heavenly  chme. 

They  have  placed  the  cold  earth  on  his  ashes; 

They  have  given  him  up  to  the  tomb ; 
But  the  liglit  ot  his  virtue  slill  dashes. 

The  pathway  of  tiuth  to  illume. 

He  is  dead — but  his  memory  still  liveth ; 

He  is  gone — his  example  is  here  ; 
And  the  lustre  and  fragrance  it  giveth, 

Shall  linger  for  many  a  year. 

He  stood  in  the  might  of  his  weakness, 

With  the  snows  of  long  years  on  his  head  ; 

And  sublime,  with  a  patriarch's  meekness, 
The  gospel  of  Jesus  he  spread. 

The  path  of  the  faithful  he  noted — 
In  the  way  of  the  humble  he  trod — 

And  his  lite  was  with  ardour  devoted. 
To  tlie  cause  of  religion  and  God. 

Like  the  stream,  that,  in  cataracts  pouring. 
Frets,  and  chafes,  and  turmoils  in  its  loam. 

And  lor  many  a  long  mile  goes  roaring. 
Till  it  finds,  in  some  calm  lake,  its  home, — 

So  he,  long,  in  this  life's  rugged  station. 
Through  the  world  and  its  vanities  pressed. 

And  now,  having  closed  his  probation. 
He  enters  tlie  haven  of  rest. 

lie  has  wandered  away,  like  the  setting 

Of  stars  in  the  dead  of  the  night ; 
Let  us  not  in  our  grief  be  forgetting, 

'i  he  fount  whence  he  gathered  his  light. 
Let  his  name  be  a  beacon  to  light  us. 

And  guard  us  from  slumbering  snares. 
That  we,  too,  may  die  as  the  righteous. 

And  end  our  Ihti's  journey  like  theirs! 

For  there 's  joy  in  the  grief  of  the  weeper. 
Whose  loss  may  above  be  restored  : 

And  sweet  is  the  sleep  of  the  sleeper. 
Who  resla  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ! 

C.  W.  TuoMso.s. 

Land  Tenure. — Among  the  .singular  tenures 
by  winch  luiicl  was  held  in  England  under  tho 
feudal  system,  we  note  the  following:  King 
John  gave  several  lands,  in  Keppertoii  and 
Allerton,  in  Kent,  to  Solomon  Atleticld,  to  be 
held  by  this  singular  service, — that  as  often 
as  the  king  should  be  pleased  to  cross  the  sea, 
the  said  Solomon,  or  his  hoirs,  should  be 
obliged  to  go  with  him,  to  hold  his  l\l(ijestij''s 
head,  if  there  should  be  occasion  for  it,  "  that 
is,  if  he  should  be  sea-sick  !"  And  it  appears 
by  the  record  in  the  tower,  that  this  same  of- 
fice of  head-holding  was  actually  performed 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First. — I'hilad'a 
Gazette. 


T3IE    FRZEXffD. 


THIRD  MONTH,  15,  1845. 


We  have  been  presented  with  a  copy  of  the 
"  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  for  the  year  1844,"  written  by  Thomas 
S.  Kirkbride,  M.  D.,  the  efficient  and  devoted 
physician  to  the  institution,  and  published  by 
order  of  the  board  of  managers.  Like  those 
which  preceded  it,  this  report  is  replete  with 
valuable  and  instructive  information  in  rela- 
tion to  the  treatment  of  insanity.  A  brief  ex- 
tract or  two  is  all  that  our  space  will  adtnit, 
the  truth  of  which  is  of  paramount  importance 
as  regards  the  hope  of  permanent  cure. 

"  111  this  institution,  premature  removals 
are  not  unfrequent,  and  are  often  a  source  of 
deep  regret."  "  All  the  good  that  has  been 
etfected  by  some  months'  residence  in  the 
Hospital,  is  frequently  jeopardized  :  all  the 
labour  and  attention,  which  were  steadily  lead 
ing  to  convalescence,  are  lost,  by  the  injudi 
cious  removal  of  a  patient."  "  It  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated  to  the  whole  community, 
that  this  disease,  in  its  earl}' stages,  is  as  cur^ 
able  as  many  others,  but  that  when  the  dis- 
ease becomes  fixed,  it  is  only  occasionally  re 
moved,  and  after  a  long  course  of  treatment, — 
that  perseverance  in  remedies  is  fr^'quently 
most  happily  rewarded, — that  although  some 
do  recover  in  less  than  than  three  or  four 
months,  it  cannot  be  anticipated,  and  that  no 
one  should  be  given  up  who  has  not  been  more 
than  a  year  under  treatment." 

WANTED 

At  Haverford  School,  the  ensuing  session, 
commencing  in  the  Fifth  month  next,  Two 
young  men  as  Assistants  in  the  Mathematical 
and  Classical  Departments.  Apply  at  the 
School,  or  by  letter,  addressed  to 

Daniel  B.  S.MiTfi, 
West  Haverford,  Delaware  co.,  Pa. 
Third  month. 

A  lad  is  wanted  as  an  apprentice  to  the 
Commission  business,  whose  age  does  not  ex- 
ceed sixteen  years,  and  whose  parents  reside 
in  the  city.  A  small  compensation  allowed. 
Any  appliealion,  in  the  writing  of  the  appli- 
cant, may  be  left  at  this  office,  addressed  to 
C.  M. 

Third  month. 

Friends''  Asylum. 
A  Slated  Annual  Meeting  of  "The  Contri- 
butors to  the  Asylum  for  the  Relief  of  Per- 
sons Deprived  of  the  Use  of  their  Reason," 
will  be  held  on  Fourth-day,  the  19th  of  Third 
month,  1S45,  at  3  o'clock,  p.  m.,  at  Mulberry 
street  meeting-house. 

Samuel  Mason,  Clerk. 

Committee  on  Education. 
A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Yearly   Meeting's 
Cotnmittce  on  Education,  will  be  held  at  the 
committee-room  in  Arch  street,  on  Sixth-day, 
the  21sl  instant,  at  3  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Daniel  B.  Smith,  Clerk. 
Third  month,  1845. 


Tract  Association. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tract  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  will  be  held  on  Fourth-day 
evening,  the  19th  instant,  at  half-past  seven 
o'clock,  in  the  committee-room,  Mulberry  st. 
meeling-hou.se.  Friends  interested  in  the  ob- 
jects of  the  association,  both  men  and  women, 
are  particularly  invited  to  attend. 

Jos.  ScATTEBGOOD,  Clerk. 

Third  month,  1845. 

Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Frankford,  on 
Fifth-day,  the  6th  instant,  Thomas  Lippincott,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, to  Dinah,  daughter  of  William  Hilles,  of  the 
former  place. 


DrED,  at  Palmyra,  Wayne  county,  N.  Y.,  the  1 3th  of 
Second  month,  Hannah,  wife  of  Jesse  Eddy,  (and  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Josiah  Shove  of  Mendon,  Mass.)  a  mem- 
ber ofFarmington  Monthly  Meeting,  in  Ihe  64th  year 
of  her  age.  In  the  decease  of  this  dear  Friend,  Society 
has  sustained  a  great  loss.  She  had  for  many  years 
filled  the  station  of  elder,  for  which  service  she  seemed 
especially  anointed  by  the  great  Head  of  the  Church. 
Being  of  a  sympathetic  mind,  she  was  ollen  led  into 
deep  travail  and  exercise  with  those  who  were  called  to 
the  ministry,  and  from  early  life  has  at  times  yielded 
to  the  conviction  that  it  was  required  of  her  to  travel 
as  companion  for  such.  She  was  concerned  to  seek  a 
city  which  hath  foundations,  whose  maker  and  builder 
is  God.  She  bore  a  protracted  illness,  accompanied 
with  great  bodily  suffering,  with  Christian  patience  and 
resignation,  expressing  at  different  times  her  willing- 
ness to  go,  and  that  her  only  hope  was  in  Jesus  her 
Saviour.  She  passed  away  without  struggle  or  groan, 
V"e  doubt  not  to  be  forever  with  Him,  in  \vhose  pre- 
sence there  is  fullness  of  joy,  and  at  his  right  hand  are 
rivers  of  pleasure  for  evermore. 

,  at  the  residence   of  her  father,  at  Flushing, 

Belmont  count}',  Ohio,  Eliza,  daughter  of  Joseph  arid 
Mary  Williams,  aged  about  24  years,  an  esteemed 
member  of  Flushing  Monthly  Meeting,  after  a  protrac- 
ted illness  of  several  years,  which  terminated  in  con- 
sumption. She  bore  her  illness  with  great  composure 
and  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  frequently  giving  sa- 
tisfactory evidence  of  her  preparation  for  the  awful 
change. 

,   in  Buckingham,  Bucks  county.  Pa.,  on  the 

27th  of  Second  month,  at  the  residence  of  his  son-in- 
law,  Benjamin  Gillingham,  Amos  Austin,  formerly  a 
member  of  Rancocas  particular,  and  Burlington  Quar. 
terly  meeting,  in  the  SISth  year  nf  his  age.  lie  was  en- 
abled to  sustain  with  patience  the  gradual  wearing 
away  of  his  earthly  tabernacle,  and  with  coii6ding 
trust  in  the  mercy  of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  he  could  feel  the  pins  Ihat  held  his  enlecbled 
frame  together,  falling  out,  one  by  one,  without  fear  or 
regret,  believing  that  a  mansion  was  prepared  for  hiin 
in  that  eternal  city,  "whose  walls  are  salvation  and 
whose  gates  are  praise  ;"  saying,  "his  work  was  done  ; 
nothing  to  pray  for  but  patience  to  hold  out  to  the  end." 
His  last  illness  was  short.  Through  the  whole  of  it  he 
was  spared  from  severe  suffering,  and  near  his  close 
every  pain  was  removed.  With  unclouded  intellect  and 
pcieel'ul  hope  he  quielly  and  gently  sunk  to  rest,  calm- 
ly as  an  infant  to  its  slumbers,  leaving  to  his  family  and 
li-iends  the  consoling  assurance,  that  he  was  gathered, 
as  a  shock  of  corn,   fully   ripe,  into  the  Heavenly  gar- 


,  on  Second-day,  the  3d  instant,  Sarah  B.,  wife 

of  Jeremiah  Willits  of  this  city,  of  a  short  but  severe 
illness,  in  the  48lh  year  of  licr  age.  Previous  to  the  vi- 
olence of  her  disease,  she  was  preserved  in  a  remarka- 
bly peaceful  and  loving  frame  of  mind  ;  and  ju.st  belbre 
the  close,  she  said, "  Dear  Lord  ;  glory,  honour,  praise," 
showing  where  her  hopes  were  fixed.  It  may  in  truth 
be  said  of  her,  that  she  was  a  bumble  follower  of  a  meek 
and  crucified  Lord. 
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From  the  Atheneeum. 

EXPLORING    EXPEDITION. 

Narrative  of  the  United  Slates  Ejcplorins; 
Expedition  during  the  years  1838,  1839, 
1840,  1841,  1842.  Bij  C  Wilkes,  Com- 
mander  of  the  Expedition,  M.  A.  Ph.  S., 
<SfC.     5  vols.     Wiley  «Si  Putnam. 

Of  this  elaborate  and  important  official 
work  only  the  tiist  volume  has  as  yet  reached 
us.  It  is  expedient,  perhaps,  to  refer  the 
reader  to  a  previous  article  on  the  subject  of 
the  Expedition  to  which  it  relates,  in  the 
Athenaeum,  No.  782.  Our  present  notice 
can  only  be  a  hasty  view  of  the  general  con- 
tents of  the  book.  The  Expedition  is  signili- 
cant,  as  being  the  first,  and,  up  to  the  present 
time,  the  only  one  fitted  out  by  America  for 
scientific  objects. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  1838,  instructions 
were  received  ;  and  on  the  18lh,  the  signal 
for  sailing  was  made.  Much  enthusiasm  and 
anxiety  naturally  prevailed.  Their  course 
was  towards  Madeira,  keeping  the  direction 
of  the  Gulf  stream.  Having  touched  at  Ma- 
deira, they  stood  lo  the  southward,  intending 
to  pass  over  the  localities  where  shoals  were 
supposed  to  exist : 

"  The  morning  after  our  departure  from 
Madeira  it  was  reported  to  me  at  daylight 
that  the  squadron  were  not  in  sight  ;  as  we 
had  been  making  rapid  progress  throughout 
the  night,  I  concluded  that  we  had  outrun  the 
squadron,  and  hove  to  for  them  to  come  up. 
About  eight  o'clock  they  were  discovereil. 
On  joining,  I  was  informed  by  Captain  Hud- 
son that  they  had  been  becalmed  for  several 
hours,  although  we  were  near  each  other 
when  the  breeze  sprang  up.  These  veins  of 
wind  are  frequent  in  this  part  of  the  ocean." 

At  length,  they  reached  the  island  of  St. 
Jago,  which  — 

"  Presents  a  very  different  appearance 
from  Madeira,  particularly  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  it,  though  its  formation  is  known 
to  be  similar.  There  are  many  high  peaks 
and  mountains  in  its  centre,  which  afford  a 
fine  background  for  the  barren  and  uninterest- 
ing coast  scenery.  The  time  of  our  arrival 
was  just  after  the  rainy  season,   the   island 


consequently  presented  a  more  verdant  ap- 
pearance than  it  does  at  other  seasons  of  the 
year.  Our  consul,  F.  Gardiner,  Esq.,  came 
on  board  and  made  us  welcome  to  all  the 
island  afforded.  An  officer  was  despatched  to 
call  upon  his  excellency  the  govertior,  to  re- 
port our  arrival,  who  proved  to  be  a  black 
man.  Knowing  that  the  regulations  required 
permission  for  vessels  to  depart,  the  request 
was  made  during  the  interview,  which  he  rea- 
dily granted  at  any  hour  we  chose.  The 
town  of  Porto  Praya  is  prettily  situated  on  an 
elevated  piece  of  table  land,  and  looked  well 
from  the  anchorage.  The  bay  is  an  open 
one,  but  is  not  exposed  to  the  prevailing  winds. 
There  is  generally  a  swell  setting  in,  which 
makes  the  landing  unpleasant  and  difficult. 
The  only  landing-place  is  a  small  rock,  some 
distance  from  the  town,  and  under  a  hijih 
bank,  on  which  there  is,  or  rather  was,  a  for- 
tification, for  it  is  now  entirely  gone  to  decay. 
It  coinmands  the  bay,  and  is  situated  about 
two  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  The  hori- 
zontal stratification  of  the  red  and  yellow-co- 
loured sandstone  shows  most  conspicuously  in 
this  clifi',  and  forms  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble objects  on  this  part  of  the  island.  It  is 
of  tertiary  formation,  and  contains  many  fus. 
sils.  I  regretted  extremely  that  my  time  did 
not  permit  me  to  make  a  longer  stay,  as  we 
left  the  island  under  the  impression  that  there 
is  much  here  to  be  found  that  is  new  in  the 
various  departments  of  natural  history.  Be- 
tween this  bluff  and  the  town  is  an  extensive 
valley,  in  which  are  many  date-palms,  cocoa, 
nuts,  and  a  species  of  aloe.  On  landing,  a 
stranger  is  immediately  surrounded  by  num. 
hers  of  the  inhabitants,  with  fruit,  vegetables, 
chickens,  turkeys,  and  monkeys,  all  pressing 
him  with  bargains,  and  willing  to  take  any- 
thing for  the  purpose  of  obliging  their  custom- 
ers. Many  of  them  continue  to  follow  until 
they  meet  with  some  new  customer.  The 
soil,  rocks,  and  everything  around  on  the  sur- 
face, show  unequivocal  marks  of  volcanic  ori. 
gin.  The  rock  above  the  tertiary  formation 
is  a  thick  bed  of  cellular  lava,  with  fragments 
of  the  same  strewn  in  every  direction  over  it. 
I  A  thin  and  poor  soil  gives  but  little  sustenance 
to  a  lii'ht  herbage.  Goals  and  asses  are 
found  in  great  numbers  grazing  upon  it.  1  he 
length  of  our  visit  did  not  permit  us  to  make 
much  examination,  yet  the  character  of  the 
vegetation  was  unequivocally  African.  The 
walk  from  the  landing  to  the  town  is  exceed- 
ingly fatiguing,  and  the  road  deep  with  sand. 
The  first  view  of  the  town  on  entering  it  is 
anything  but  striking,  and  all  the  ideas  form- 
ed in  its  favour  are  soon  dispelled.  The 
houses  are  whitewashed,  and  in  general  ap- 
pearance resemble  those  inhabited  by  the  low- 
er  orders  in  Madeira,  but  they  are  much  in- 


ferior even  to  them.  The  north-east  part  of 
the  town  is  composed  of  rough  stone  houses, 
covered  with  palm  leaves.  The  streets  are 
wide,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  large  public 
stjuare,  the  middle  of  which  is  occupied  by  a 
small  wooden  monument,  said  to  be  emblema- 
tical of  royalty  !  A  chapel,  jail,  and  barracks, 
constitute  the  principal  public  buildings.  The 
fort,  which  flanks  the  town,  is  almost  entirely 
in  decay.  This  is  the  case  with  almost  every- 
thing we  saw  here  :  the  place  is,  indeed,  lillle 
better  than  an  African  town.  The  houses  are 
of  stone,  one  storv  high,  partly  thatched,  and 
others  tiled.  Their  interior  presents  only  a 
few  articles  of  absolute  necessity.  Of  comfort 
and  cleanliness,  in  our  sense  of  the  words,  they 
have  no  idea.  The  houses  and  streets  are  fil- 
thy in  the  extreme,  and  in  both  of  them,  pigs, 
fouls,  and  monkeys  appear  to  claim,  and  real- 
ly possess, equal  rights  with  the  occupants  and 
owner.  The  population  is  made  up  of  an  in- 
termixture of  liescendantsfrom  the  Portuguese, 
natives,  and  negroes  from  the  adjacent  coast. 
'i"he  negro  race  seems  lo  predominate,  woolly 
hair,  fla^t  noses,  and  thTck  lips  being  most  fre- 
quently met  with.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
in  St.  Jago  is  about  thirty  thousand.  Porto 
Prava  contains  two  thousand  three  hundred, 
of  which  number  one  hundred  are  native  Por- 
tuguese. The  language  spoken,  is  a  jargon 
formed  by  a  mixture  of  the  Portuguese  and 
negro  dialects.  Most  of  the  blacks  speak  their 
native  tongue.  Mr.  Hale,  our  philologist,  ob- 
tained here  a  vocabulary  of  the  Mandingo 
language,  and  found  it  lo  agree  with  that  giv- 
en bv  Mungo  Park. 

"  The  officers  of  this  garrison  were,  like 
Ihe  governor,  all  black.  The  latter  made  a 
brilliant  appearance,  dressed  in  a  military 
frock  coat,  red  sash,  two  large  silver  epau- 
lettes, and  a  military  cross  on  his  breast.  Ho 
was  quite  good-looking,  although  extremely 
corpulent,  and  speaks  both  French  and  Span- 
ish well.  He  was  very  civil  and  attentive. 
Fruit,  bread,  cheese,  and  wines  were  handed 
about.  Some  of  Ihe  wine  was  made  on  Ihe 
island  of  Fogo,  and  resembled  the  light  Italian 
wines.  The  cheese  also  was  mnde  here  from 
CToats'  milk,  and  resembled  the  Spanish  cheese. 
After  doing  airiple  justice  to  bis  excellency's 
food  fare,  we  proceeded  to  view  ihe  lions  of 
The  place.  The  first  and  greatest  of  these  is 
the  fountain,  or  common  watering  place  of 
the  town,  above  half  a  mile  distant  by  the 
path,  in  a  valley  to  the  west  of  the  town,  arid 
almost  immediately  untler  it.  The  fountain 
is  surrounded  by  a  variety  of  tropical  trees, 
consisting  of  dales,  cocoanuts,  bananas,  papa- 
yas, sugar-cane,  and  tamarinds,  with  grapes, 
oran'resjiines,  &c.,  &.C.,  and  when  brought 
into  coinparison  with  the  surrounding  lands, 
m;iv  be  termed  an  enchanting  spot  ;  but  what 
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adds  peculiarly  to  its  efTect  on  a  stranger,  is 
the  novelty  of  the  objects  that  are  brought  to- 
gether. Over  the  spring  is  a  thatched  roof, 
and  round  about  it  a  group  of  the  most  re- 
markable objects  in  human  shape  that  can 
well  be  conceived.  On  one  side  blind  beg- 
gars, dirty  soldiers,  and  naked  children  ;  on 
another,  lepers,  boys  with  monkeys,  others 
with  fowls,  half-dressed  women,  asses  not  big- 
ger than  sheep,  and  hogs  of  a  mammoth 
breed  ;  to  say  nothing  of  those  with  cutaneous 
disorders,  &.C.,  &c.,  that  were  undergoing 
ablution.  All  conspired  to  form  a  scene  pe- 
culiar, I  should  think,  to  this  semi-African 
population.  Here  sailors  watering  and  wash- 
ing, chatting,  talking,  and  laughing  ;  there  a 
group  oC^far  niente'  natives  of  all  sizes,  shapes 
and  colours,  half-clothed,  with  turbaned  heads 
and  handkerchiefs  of  many  and  gay  colours, 
tied  on  after  a  ditTerent  fashion  from  what  we 
had  been  accustomed  to,  the  shawls  being 
reversed,  their  ends  hanging  down  behind  in- 
stead of  before,  completely  covering  the 
breast,  and  one  fourth  of  the  face.  What 
portion  of  this  group  had  honoured  the  place 
in  consequence  of  our  visit,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  conjecture  ;  all  were  eager,  however, 
to  derive  some  benefit  from  the  meeting,  par- 
ticularly the  beggars,  who  are  equally  perti- 
nacious with  those  found  elsewhere,  and  are 
certainly  great  objects  of  commiseration. 
This  well  barely  supplies  the  wants  of  the  in- 
habitants and  shipping,  and  they  are  now 
about  building  a  reservoir.  The  whole  of  the 
stone  for  it  was  prepared  in  Portugal,  and 
made  ready  for  putting  up.  It  is  to  be  made 
of  marble.  The  water  for  its  supply  is 
brought  two  miles  in  iron  pipes.  It  is  said 
that  it  will  cost  130,000  dollars,  and  is  the 
only  improvement  that  has  been  undertaken 
by  government  for  many  a  year.  A  market 
is  held  daily  in  the  morning  when  any  vessels 
are  in  port.  The  square  in  which  it  is  held 
is  quite  a  large  one,  with  a  cross  in  its  cen- 
tre. The  market  is  not  of  much  extent,  but 
a  great  variety  of  tropical  fruits,  of  the  kinds 
before  enumerated,  are  exposed  for  sale  in 
small  quantities,  as  well  as  vegetables.  Those 
consist  of  cabbage-leaves,  beans,  pumpkins, 
squashes,  corn,  potatoes,  yams,  mandioca, 
&c.  All  these  were  spread  out  on  the  large 
leaves  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree.  No  kind  of  moat 
was  for  sale.  The  only  articles  of  this  de- 
scription were  chickens  four  or  five  days  old, 
tied  up  in  bunches,  and  some  eggs.  In  order 
lo  obtain  beef,  it  is  necessary  to  buy  the  cat- 
tle at  the  catlle-yard,  whore,  on  previous  no- 
tice being  given,  you  may  choose  those  that 
suit  for  slaughter.  They  are  in  general  of 
small  size,  and  dark-coloured.  Those  we  saw 
were  from  the  interior  of  the  island,  where 
they  are  said  to  thrive  well.  The  morning 
drill  of  the  recruits  which  was  witnessed,  was 
amusing.  They  were  cleanly  dressed,  but  the 
rattan  was  freely  used  by  the  sergeant,  and 
what  seemed  characteristic  or  in  keeping  with 
appearances  around,  the  sergeant  during  the 
drill  ordered  one  of  his  men  from  the  ranks, 
to  bring  him  some  fire  to  light  his  cigar  !  No 
trades  were  observed,  and  but  one  small  car- 
penter's shop.  A  few  shops  were  supplied 
with  cotton,  hardware,  &c.     There  were  like- 


wise a  number  of  little  wine  shops,  where  they 
also  sold  fruit,  which  I  hey  usually  have  in 
great  plenty,  but  all  their  crops  depend  much 
upon  the  rains,  and  the  inhabitants  have  also 
become  indifferent  or  careless  about  raising 
more  than  for  ttleir  own  supply,  from  the  heavy 
exactions  of  government  made  upon  every- 
thing that  is  cultivated.  The  demand  for 
shipping  has  of  late  years  very  much  decreas- 
ed. The  improvement  in  the  supplies  and 
comforts  on  board  of  vessels  on  long  voyages, 
now  make  it  unnecessary  to  touch  in  port,  as 
was  formerly  deemed  unavoidable." 

On  the  23d  of  November,  they  stood  for  the 
magnificent  harbour  of  Rio  Janeiro.  The  evil 
of  slavery  is  thus  depicted  : — 

"  The  slave  population  is  slated  at  five  times 
the  number  of  that  of  the  whites,  and  notwith- 
standing the  existing  danger  of  maritime  cap- 
ture, the  supply  still  seems  equal  to  the  de- 
mand. Although  many  slavers  are  taken  by 
the  English  cruisers,  brought  in  and  tried  by 
the  mixed  commission,  agreeably  to  treaty, 
yet  means  are  found  to  introduce  the  slaves. 
Two  slavers  were  lying  in  charge  of  the  Eng- 
lish squadron  while  we  were  there.  On  board 
of  them,  though  quite  small  vessels,  were  two 
and  three  hundred  negroes.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  more  emaciated,  miserable,  and  beast- 
ly-looking creatures,  and  it  is  not  a  little  sur- 
prising that  they  should  be  kept  thus  confined 
by  those  who  affect  to  establish  their  freedom 
and  ameliorate  their  condition.  These  vessels 
it  is  understood  had  obtained  their  victims  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  Slaves  are  almost 
the  only  carriers  of  burdens  in  Rio  Janeiro. 
They  go  almost  naked,  and  are  exceedingly 
numerous.  They  appear  to  work  with  cheer- 
fulness, and  go  together  in  gangs,  with  a  lead- 
er who  carries  a  rattle  made  of  tin,  and  filled 
with  stones  (similar  to  a  child's  rattle.)  With 
this  he  keeps  time,  causing  them  all  to  move 
on  a  dog-trot.  Each  one  joins  in  the  monot- 
onous chorus,  the  notes  seldom  varying  above 
a  third  from  the  key.  The  words  they  use 
are  frequently  relative  to  their  own  country  ; 
sometimes  to  what  they  heard  from  their 
master,  as  they  started  with  their  load,  but 
the  sound  is  the  same.  The  coflee-carriers 
go  along  in  large  gangs  of  twenty  or  thirty, 
singing.  One  half  take  the  air,  with  one  or 
two  keeping  up  a  kind  of  a  hum  on  the  com- 
mon chord,  and  the  remainder  finish  the  bar. 
Those  slaves  are  required  by  their  masters  to 
obtain  a  certain  sum,  according  to  their  abili 
ly,  say  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  a  day, 
and  to  pay  it  every  evening.  The  surplus  be 
longs  to  themselves.  In  default  of  not  gain 
ing  the  required  sum,  castigation  is  always 
inflicted.  It  is  said  that  the  liberated  negroes 
who  own  slaves  are  particularly  severe  and 
cruel.  The  usual  load  carried  is  about  two 
hundred  pounds  weight.  Our  philologist 
found  here  a  field  of  some  extent  in  his  de 
parlmont,  through  the  slave  population;  and 
it  allbrded  more  opportunities  for  its  investi- 
gation than  would  at  first  appear  probable. 
Vast  numbers  of  slaves  have  been,  and  are 
still  imported  annually  into  this  market;  and 
as  very  many  of  the  same  nation  or  tribe  as- 
sociate together,  they  retain  their  own  lan- 
guage, even  after  they  have  been  in  the  coun- 


try for  some  years.  It  may  be  seen  by  the 
most  cursory  examination,  that  ihey  are  mark- 
ed in  such  a  manner  as  lo  serve  to  dislinguish 
their  different  races.  Some  have  litlle  of  the 
distinctive  negro  character,  and  others  more 
of  it  than  any  human  beings  we  have  seen." 

"  All  these  blacks  are  from  diflierent  parts 
of  the  coast,  and  having  been  hostile  tribes, 
retain  much  of  their  antipathy  lo  each  other. 
In  general  they  are  kindly  treated,  and  be- 
come firmly  attached  to  their  masters  ;  more, 
however,  iron)  a  claimish  feeling  than  from 
gratitude,  of  which  virtue  they  seem  to  pos- 
sess litlle.  They  are  baptized  by  their  own- 
ers as  soon  as  purchased,  and  in  the  cities  at- 
tend mass  regularly,  and  go  to  confession,  but 
they  are  never  thought  to  become  entirely 
civilized.  Those  who  receive  their  freedom 
in  reward  for  failhful  services,  or  purchase  it, 
conduct  themselves  well  ;  their  descendants 
are  much  superior  in  point  of  intelligence. 
Many  of  thern  own  slaves,  and  prove  much 
more  severe  masters  than  the  whites.  Male 
slaves  are  put  to  any  trade  or  craft  they  may 
desire.  Females  are  for  the  most  part  em- 
ployed as  mantua-makers,  and  almost  all  the 
finery  worn  by  the  higher  circles  at  public 
fetes  is  made  by  slaves.  Indeed,  many  mas- 
ters and  mistresses  are  dependent  on  the  la- 
bour of  their  slaves  for  their  daily  support. 
There  are  some  blacks  who  are  priests,  and 
others  officers  in  the  army  ;  some  of  the  de- 
puties would  not  pass  for  white  men  any- 
where." 

(TobeconlinueJ.) 

For  "  The  Friend."  . 

EDUCATION. 

(Continued  from  page  19-J.) 

"On  this  point,  at  least,  [that  of  a  teacher 
able  to  dispense  with  his  book  while  giving 
instruction,]  I  do  not  speak  without  some 
'  practical  knowledge.'  A  teacher  wilh  whom 
I  partly  filled  for  college,  in  hearing  the 
jEneid,  the  select  orations  of  Cicero,  and  the 
four  evangelists  in  Greek,  never  took  either 
grammar  or  text-book  into  his  hand  ;  and  he 
would  have  considered  it  an  indignity  if  a  pu- 
pil had  ottered  him  one,  by  which  to  set  the 
next  lesson.  I  know  that  this  ability  of  his, 
inspired  one  of  his  pupils,  at  least,  wilh  senti- 
ments of  respect  towards  him,  wilh  concep- 
tions of  excellence,  and  with  an  ardour  for  at- 
tainment, such  as  all  the  places  and  prizes 
ever  bestowed,  and  a  life  of  floggings  into  the 
bargain,  could  never  have  imparled.  I  well 
remember,  that  when  I  encountered  a  difficul- 
ty, either  in  translation  or  syntax,  and  was 
ready  to  despair  of  success  in  overcoming  if, 
the  mere  thought,  hoit  easy  that  rrovld  be  to 
wy  teacher,  seemed  not  only  to  invigorate 
my  etTort,  but  to  give  me  an  enlargement  of 
power,  so  that  1  could  return  to  the  charge, 
and  triumph.  This  is  one  of  the  kinds  of  em- 
ulation that  I  believe  in  ;  not  that  base  emu- 
lation which  pits  two,  or  twenty  boys,  against 
each  other,  and  leads  one  to  triumph  in  the 
others'  defeat;  when,  had  one  been  animated 
by  Christian  motives,  he  would  have  rejoiced, 
after  having  done  his  best,  to  be  excelled  by 
his  fellows. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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"  Besides,  it  is  obvious,  that  teaching  with- 
out book,  leads  to  a  more  conversational  mode. 
Questions  become  more  spectiic  and  perti- 
nent. Formality  wears  away.  Attention  is 
roused.  Animation  and  eagerness  ensue. 
And  when  the  mind  is  in  this  state,  every  one 
knows  that  impressions  are  more  deeply 
made,  and  tiiereibre  are  longer  retained.  Nor 
is  quickness  at  all  incompatible  with  intense 
application  of  thought.  Suppose  a  teacher 
puts  a  question  to  a  whole  class,  which  takes 
the  best  scholar  in  it  one,  or  even  two  min- 
utes to  answer  ;  yet  when  the  answer  comes, 
the  teacher  can  put  the  question  again,  in  or- 
der to  impress  the  result  upon  the  memory  of 
each,  by  the  simultaneous  response  of  all. 
This  animates  all,  and  awakens  their  minds 
to  a  more  ready  perception  and  comprehen- 
sion of  the  next.  Let  the  Thirty-one  try  the 
experiment  of  teaching,  on  all  subjects,  with- 
out book,  '  from  a  full  mind,'  for  one  quarter, 
and  see  how  they  like  it. 

"  There  is  one  thing  especially  worthy  of 
observation,  in  regard  to  this  section  of  the 
'  Remarks.'  One  part  of  its  caption  is, 
'  PiJussiAN  Modes  of  Instruction.'  In  my 
Report,  I  described  the  Prussian  manner  of 
teaching  all  the  rudimental  and  common 
branches, — from  reading  the  first  words,  and 
counting  the  lowest  numbers,  and  making  the 
first  marks  in  hand-writing,  up  to  history,  rhe- 
toric, geometry,  and  drawing.  I  described 
what  are  called  '  Exercises  in  Thinking,'  and 
the  teacher's  power  of  imparting  general 
knowledge  to  the  pupils,  under  the  heads  of 
'  Knowledge  of  Nature,'  '  Knowledge  of  the 
World,'  '  Knowledge  of  Society,'  Knowledge 
of  the  Bible,'  and  '  Bible  History,'  &c.  I 
spoke  of  their  mental  resources, — of  their 
being  able  to  give,  for  instance,  a  lesson  each 
day  on  the  application  of  science  to  the  arts, 
on  the  every-day  business  and  duties  of  life, 
on  the  various  kingdoms  of  nature,  &c.,  and 
of  their  being  able  to  do  this  for  years  in  suc- 
cession, without  exhausting  their  stock  of 
knowledge.  Of  all  this  comprehensive  range 
and  diversity  of  studies,  the  Thirty-one  have 
criticised  two,  and  but  two, — the  manner  of 
teaching  to  read,  and  the  manner  of  teaching 
arithmetic. 

"The  third  section  in  the  'Remarks,'  on 
*  Modes  of  teaching  children  to  read,'  opens 
debatable  ground.  It  is  a  proper  subject  for 
discussion,  and  I  have  welcomed  discussion 
upon  it.  For  this  purpose,  I  have  given  pub- 
licity to  views  diametrically  opposed  to  my 
own.  In  a  number  of  the  Common  School 
Journal,  for  February  last,  1  inserted  a  long 
article,  whose  object  was  to  controvert  opin- 
ions on  this  subject,  which,  after  seven  years 
of  reflection,  observation  and  inquiry,  1  had 
deliberately  formed.  The  existence  of  that 
article  in  my  Journal  is  not  recognised  in  the 
'  Remarks,'  although,  as  it  seems  to  me,  al- 
most every  argument,  having  any  plausibility, 
which  the  '  Remarks'  contain,  was  borrowed 
from  the  Journal. 

"  The  difficulties  inherent  in  the  orthogra- 
phy of  our  language  are  so  great,  that  many 
philosophic  and  benevolent  minds  have  sought 
for  some  method  of  reform.  In  England, 
since  Bishop  Wilkins'3  '  Essay  towards  a  Real 


Character  and  a  Philosophical  Language,' 
published  in  16G3,  propositions  for  a  change 
have  been  too  numerous  for  detail.  In  our 
country,  as  far  back  as  1790,  Dr.  Thornton, 
who  presided  for  so  many  years  over  the  Pa- 
tent Office,  at  Washington,  published  a  pam- 
phlet, entitled,  '  Cadmus,  or  a  Treatise  on 
Written  Language,'  in  which  he  proposed 
that  every  letter  should  be  named  according 
toils  ■power  ;  and  he  invented  new  characters 
to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  our  alphabet.  For 
this  production,  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  awarded,  to  its  author,  a  gold  medal, 
and  the  title  of  Cadmus!  In  1768,  Ur. 
Franklin  amused  his  leisure  hours  in  prepar- 
ing a  '  Reformed  Alphabet.'  I  have  a  work 
of  some  size,  in  which  the  orthography  was 
conformed  to  the  orthoepy.  Phonography, 
which  is  at  present  attracting  some  attention 
among  educated  men,  is  designed  to  super- 
sede, in  part,  the  obvious  imperfections  of  our 
language.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  an  elaborate 
plan  for  the  reformation  of  our  alphabet  and 
language  in  this  particular,  was  ordered  to  be 
printed.  All  these  things  show  that  real  dif- 
ficulties exist.  All  philosophical  teachers 
have  felt  these  difficulties,  so  far  as  their  own 
profession  was  concerned,  and  have  been  ready 
to  give,  at  least,  a  candid  consideration  to 
plans  for  their  removal." 

Yet  "  an  attempt  is  made,  [by  the  Thirty- 
one,]  to  fasten  a  degree  of  absurdity  upon 
myself  and  those  who  agree  with  me,  as  to 
the  manner  of  teaching  young  children  to 
read.  The  idea  that  '  the  new  system'  post- 
pones the  learning  of  the  alphabet,  of  course 
spelling,  until  after  seven  hundred  words  are 
learned,  is  kept  before  the  reader's  mind, 
throughout  the  section.  Now  the  facts  that 
invalidate  this  representation,  stand  conspicu- 
ously out,  in  the  very  productions  from  which 
it  professes  to  be  derived.  In  the  '  Primer' 
referred  to,  there  are  only  about  one  himdred 
words,  before  the  first  story  or  reading  les- 
son ;  and  the  instructions  to  teachers,  con- 
tained in  the  author's  preface,  are,  '  Before  all 
the  words  are  learned  that  belong  to  the  first 
story,  the  child  may  be  taught  several  letters, 
such  as  s,  t,  V,  b,  d,'  &c.  '  Some  children 
will  soon  inquire  out  all  the  letters,  and  as 
soon  as  they  are  known,  it  is  well  to  let  them 
spell  the  words,'  &c.  'There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  sooner  spelling  is  begun,  intelligent- 
ly, the  better,'  &e. 

"  Mr.  Pierce,  in  the  lecture  from  which  the 
quotation  in  the  '  Remarks'  is  made,  says, 
'After  the  scholars  are  able  to  manage  with 
ease  simple  sentences,  such  as  are  to  be  found 
in  Gallaudet's  and  Worcester's  Primers,  Bum- 
stead's  First  Book,  or  Swan's  Primary  Read- 
er, let  them  be  taught  the  names  and  sounds, 
or  powers  of  letters.'  Now  the  first  sentence 
in  Gallaudet's  Primer  is  '  Frank  had  a  do. 
his  name  urns  Spot.''  In  Worcester's,  it  is, 
'  A  nice  fan.''  In  Bumstead's  '  First  Book,' 
the  first  sentence  has  twenty  different,  but 
very  simple  words ;  the  second  has  only  six. 
In  Swan's,  it  is,  '  1  can  make  a  new  cage.'' 
Pierce's  direction  therefore  is,  '  After  the 
scholars  are  able  to  manage  with  ease,  such 
simple  sentences'   as   the  above,    '  let  them 


be    taught    the   names  and   sounds    of    let- 
ters.' 

"  By  the  '  old  method,  the  names  of  the 
letters, — the  A,  B,  C,  as  they  have  been  im- 
memorially  called, — were  first  taught.  After 
these  came  tables  of  ab  and  eb,  of  bla  and 
ble,  of  ska,  ske,  of  bam,  flam,  iScc,  &c.,  an 
almost  endless  catalogue,  and  doleful  as  end- 
less. All  the  old  spelling-books,  so  far  as  I 
know,  were  constructed  on  this  plan.  In 
Webster's,  Pike's,  Emerson's,  Sander's,  &c., 
the  number  of  these  senseless  particles  amoun- 
ted to  hundreds.  By  the  '  old  system,'  when 
the  child  could  master  the  alphabet  at  sight, 
and  could  read  these  names  of  nothing,  by 
spelling  them,  he  was  put  to  the  reading  of 
sliort  sentences.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
was  any  order  or  beauty  evolved  to  his  vision, 
out  of  night  and  chaos.  From  inquiries 
made,  I  know  not  of  how  many  teachers,  I 
learn  that  it  has  taken  children,  on  an  aver- 
age, at  least  six  months  to  master  the  alpha- 
bet, on  this  plan,  even  when  they  went  to 
school  constantly.  In  country  districts,  where 
there  are  short  schools  and  long  vacations,  it 
has  generally  required  a  year,  and  often  eigh- 
teen months,  to  teach  a  child  the  twenty-six 
letters  of  the  alphabet ;  when  the  same  child 
would  have  learned  the  names  of  twenty-six 
play-mates,  or  of  twenty-six  interesting  ob- 
jects of  any  kind,  in  one  or  two  days.  And 
the  reason  is  obvious.  In  learning  the  mean- 
ingless letters  of  the  alphabet,  there  was  noth- 
ing to  attract  his  attention,  to  excite  his  curi- 
osity, to  delight  his  mind,  or  to  reward  his 
efforts.  The  life,  the  zest,  the  eagerness  with 
hich  all  children,  except  natural-born  ideots, 
seek  for  real  objects,  ask  their  names,  or  catch 
them  without  asking,  never  enlivened  this  pro- 
cess. The  times  of  the  lessons  were  seasons 
of  suspended  animation.  The  child  was  taught 
not  to  think.  His  eyes  and  mind  were  direct- 
ed to  objects  as  little  interesting  as  so  many 
grains  of  sand.  By  the  letters  and  abs,  no 
glimmer  of  an  idea  was  excited  in  the  child's 
mind,  and  when  he  was  put  into  words  and 
short  sentences,  he  found,  as  the  general  rule, 
that  the  letters  had  all  changed  their  names, 
without  any  act  of  the  legislature.  Were  the 
common  objects  of  nature  or  of  art, — animals, 
trees,  flowers,  fruits,  articles  of  furniture  and 
of  dress,  implements  of  trade,  &c.,  &.C., 
learned  as  slowly  as  this,  an  individual  would 
hardly  be  able  to  name  the  objects  immedi- 
ately around  him  during  the  first  century  of 
his  existence  ;  and  antediluvian  longevity 
would  find  him  inquiring  the  names  of  things 
now  familiar  to  a  child. 

"  By  the  '  new  method,'  a  book  is  used 
which  contains  short,  familiar  words,  which 
are  the  names  of  pleasant  objects  or  qualities, 
or  suggest  the  idea  of  agreeable  actions.  A 
simple  story  is  told,  or  some  inquiiy  is  made, 
in  which  a  particular  word  is  used,  and  when 
the  child's  attention  is  gained  and  his  interest 
excited,  the  word  is  shown  to  him,  as  a  whole. 
He  is  made  to  speak  it,  and  is  told  that  the 
written  or  printed  object  means  what  we  mean 
when  we  speak  the  word  ;  and  that  if  he  will 
learn  words,  he  can  read  such  stories  in  books 
as  he  has  heard,  or  speak  to  people  a  hundred 
miles  distant  from  him,  or  that   he  can  do 
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Whether  this  change  is  to  be  attributed  to 
cultivation,  or  to  some  other  cause,  I  leave  to 
the  scientific  to  decide. 

As  we  were  anxious  to  see  all  of  the  prin- 
cipal rapids,  which  we  expected  to  approach 
by  day-break,  we  retired  early  to  our  berths, 


some  other  of  the  hundred  wonderful  things  is  broken  by  rapids ;  these  are  passed  in 
which  beloni'  to  reading,  and  which  even  a  stages,  over  roads  nearly  as  uneven  as  the 
child  can  be  made  to  understand.  Words  water  which  runs  along-side.  Another  route 
are  shown,  which  excite  pleasant  images  is  by  the  Ottawa  river  and  Rideau  canal;  it 
when  spoken,  and  after  a  little  while,  if  the  is  considerably  larger  than  the  former,  and 
instruction  is  judiciously  managed,  the  child  at  this  season  of  the  year  not  very  tempting, 

comes  to  look  upon  a  book  as  a  magic  casket, '  as  many  of  the  lakes  through  which  it  is  ne- 1  formed  of  shelves  fastened  to  the  sides  of  the 
full  of  varied  and  beautiful  treasures,  which 'cessary  to  pass  swarm  with  mosquitoes,  which  '  cabin,  which  during  the  daytime  were  taken 
he  longs  to  see.  Pleasant  associations  with  invariably  pay  strangers  the  most  assiduous  •  down  and  stowed  away.  Our  party  appeared 
the  book,  the  school,  and  the  teacher,  are  ere-  'attention.  on  deck  soon  after  four  next  morning,  and  we 

ated.  The  idea  that  every  word  has  a  signi-|  Having  already  travelled  by  both  these  j  found  ourselves  approaching  the  "Long 
fication,  is  kept  perpetually  before  his  mind, 'routes,  I  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  try  the  j  Sault."  An  island  divides  the  river  here  into 
until  he  looks  habitually  for  a  meaning  in  third,  the  rapids,  which. presented  the  charms  ,  two  channels;  that  on  the  American  side  is 
printed  words,  as  much  as  he  does  in  those  of  novelty  and  excitement  :  so  at  two,  p.  m.,  I  [  alone  navigated;  and  the  occasional  peeps 
spoken  ones  which  are  addressed  to  him. :  found  myself  and  baggage  under  weigh  in  the  which  we  had  of  the  other,  satisfied  us  that,  if 
His  mind  is  kept  in  an  active,  thinking  state,  steamer  Charlotte,  seventeen  horse  power:  a 
The  time  never  is,  when  he  looks  at  the  words' Lilliputian  compared  with  the  ordinary  lake 
in  a  book,  without  going  out  in  imagination,  and  river  boats,  but  capable  of  aflbrding  stow- 
to   things,   actions,   or   relations,  beyond  the 'age  for  a  considerable  number  of  passengers 


book.  He  is  not  stultified  as  when  he  is  com- 
pelled to  look  at  letters  and  particles,  for  a 
year,  which  are  almost  nothing  in  themselve 


and  a  valuable  cargo  of  flour.  This  was  for- 
merly the  only  route  either  for  ascending  or 
descending  the  river  ;   but  of  late  years,  since 


and  suggest  nothing  beyond  themselves.     Af-jthe    introduction   of    steam-boats,   the    other 


ter  a  number  of  words  have  been  taught  in 
this  way, — more  or  less,  according  to  the  ca- 
pacities of  the  child,  but  ordinarily,  I  should 
say,  less  than  a  hundred, — some  of  the  letters 
are  pointed  out.  In  subsequent  lessons  the 
attention  is  turned  more  and  more  to  the  let- 
ters, until  all  are  learned.  My  view  is,  and 
I  said  so,  both  in  my  Lecture  and  in  my  last 
Report,  that  the  powers  of  the  letters  should 
also  be  learned.  The  spelling  of  some  words 
may  begin  even  before  the  wliole  alphabet  is 
mastered. 

"  Among  the  advocates  of  the  '  new  system' 
are Gallaudet  ; Emerson,  the  Pre- 
sident   of  the    Institute  ; Pierce  ;   Dr. 

Howe;  the  Hon.  J.  A.  Shaw,  for  many  years 
preceptor  of  the  Bridgewater  Academy,  a 
member  also  for  several  years,  of  each  branch 
of  our  legislature,  and  now  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  the  Second  Municipality  of  New 

Orleans  ; Palmer,    the    author    of  the 

Prize  Essay  on  Common  Schools ; Rus- 
sell, the  elocutionist,  in  part,  &c.,  &c.  In 
1837,  the  Boston  Primary  School  Committee, 
now  more  than  one  hundred  in  number,  and 
some  of  them  '  practical  educators,'  introduc- 
ed Bumstead's  books*  into  the  Primary 
Schools  of  the  city  ;  and  from  that  time,  I 
suppose,  the  '  new  system'  has  been  in  gene- 
ral use  in  these  schools." 


•  Bumstead's   books  may  be  bad  at  E.  C.  &.  J.  Bid- 
die's  bookstore  in  ibis  city. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


A    RUN 


Frnm  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journ 

DOWN    THE    RAPIDS. 


My  Dear ,   I  wrote  to  you  last  from 

Kingston,  the  present  capital  of  Canada — a 
title,  by  the  way,  of  which  it  is  very  unwor- 
thy ;  but  ])laces  as  well  as  persons  sometimes 
have  honours  cast  upon  them,  and  it  should 
not  surprise  us  if  the)'  are  not  always  found 
deserving  of  such  distinction. 

There  are  three  ways  of  getting  from  King- 
ston to  this  place  :  that  most  frequently  adop- 
ted is  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  is  navigat- 
ed by  steamers,  except  in  those  parts  where  it 


routes  have  been  opened,  and  the  old  method 
the  barges,  have  been  abandoned. 

On  leaving  Kingston,  we  entered  the  lake  of 
the  Thousand  Islands,  which  number,  I  ima- 
gine, they  greatly  exceed.  In  size,  they  vary 
from  rocks  just  large  enough  to  support  a  sin- 
gle bush,  to  islands  of  several  miles  in  extent. 
The  greater  number  are  granite  rocks,  which 
rise  abruptly  from  the  water;  but  others  are 
nearly  flat;  and  all  are  thickly  covered  with 
stunted  trees  and  brushwood.  I  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  see  them  in  nearly  every  sea- 
son, and  under  a  variety  of  circumstances  ; 
but  would  recommend,  as  the  most  favourable 
period  for  visiting  this  fairy  region,  a  still 
evening  in  autumn,  when  the  leaf  begins  to 
change,  and  the  bright  red  of  the  maple  min- 
gles with  the  green  of  its  more  hardy  breth- 
ren of  the  forest.  It  was  here  that  the  pirate 
Bill  .fohnson  established  his  head-quarters  dur- 
ing the  disturbances  of  1838-3'J,  and  where  he 
continued  to  elude  every  attempt  that  was 
made  to  take  him — a  fact  which  will  not  sur- 
prise those  who  have  once  passed  through  this 
labyrinth  of  rocks. 

I  was  here  a  good  deal  amused  at  an  in- 
stance which  showed  that  the  feeling  of  con- 
tempt we  all  know  a  seaman  entertains  for  a 
fresli-water  sailor  is  amply  returned.  As 
the  evening  advanced,  one  of  the  sailors  came 
up  to  the  helmsman  and  told  him  he  might 
"  go  below  ;"  then  addressing  me,  he  said, 
"  that  chap's  a  salt-uater  sailor,  and  takes  a 
deal  of  elbow-room,  so  it  don't  do  to  put  him 
at  the  helm  after  dark." 

Soon  after  leaving  the  Thousand  Islands, 
Brockville  appears  on  the  north,  or  Canadian 
side  of  the  river.  This  is  a  well. situated  vil- 
lage, perhaps  I  should  say  town,  and  one  of 
the  prettiest  in  the  country.  When  passing 
this  part  of  the  river  on  a  former  occasion,  I 
heard  a  circumstance  which  would  lead  one 
to  conclude  that  a  considerable  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  climate.  A  gentleman  told 
mn  that  when  his  father  settled  there,  about 
sixty  years  before,  all  the  produce  was  taken 
to  Kingston  on  the  ice  ;  but  that  of  late  years, 
it  has  not  been  considered  safe  to  travel  at  all 
upon  that  part  of  the  river  during  the  winter. 


we  had  not  chosen  the  most  picturesque,  we  had 
at  least  taken  that  which  was  the  least  danger- 
ous. The  Long  Sault  is  nine  miles  in  length  ; 
the  south  channel  for  the  most  part  runs  be- 
tween steep  and  thickly-wooded  banks,  the 
water  running  smoothly,  though  rapidly  ;  oc- 
casionally there  is  a  little  hubbub,  but  not 
sufficient  to  alarm  the  most  timid  voyager. 
Barges  are  sometimes  wrecked  on  this  rapid, 
being  forced  on  shore  by  the  current  when 
passing  some  of  the  short  turns  which  so  fre- 
quently occur  in  this  channel. 

After  passing  this  rapid,  we  entered  Lake 
Francis,  a  shallow  lake,  with  flat  banks,  and 
a  few  rushy  islands.  To  the  south  may  be 
seen  some  of  the  high  lands  in  the  slate  of 
New  York,  which  make  a  picturesque  of  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  most  monotonous  scene. 
We  now  also  got  into  the  French  countrj',  and 
could  distinguish  the  small  whitewashed  houses 
of  the  Canadians.  At  Coteau-du-lac  we  took 
in  a  pilot,  the  most  dangerous  rapids  being 
below  this  place.  The  first,  the  Coleau  rapid, 
was  passed  without  danger  or  difficulty  ;  and 
though  the  water  was  foaming  all  around  us, 
we  threaded  through  where  it  was  compara- 
tively smooth. 

The  next  rapid,  the  Cedars,  is  very  dange- 
rous on  account  of  its  shallowness.  The  rocks 
are  easily  discernible  by  the  change  of  colour 
in  the  water,  which  appears  of  a  reddish  hue. 
When  approaching  the  most  dangerous  part, 
the  engine  was  stopped  for  about  a  minute. 
The  channel  here  passes  over  rocks ;  and 
there  being  but  a  few  inches  between  the  bed 
of  the  river  and  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  the 
slightest  error  in  steering  would  cause  certaia 
destruction.  This  rapid  is  something  less 
than  three  miles  in  length,  and  the  fall  thirty- 
two  feet :  the  distance  was  run  in  eight  min- 
utes. The  next  rapid,  the  Cascades,  was 
more  boisterous  than  any  we  had  yet  passed 
through  :  the  steamer  bent  like  a  rod  ;  but  as 
there  was  plenty  of  water,  and  no  rocks,  there 
was  no  cause  for  alarm.  At  the  bottom  of 
this  rapid  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  rivers 
meet,  but  do  not  luiite  :  the  clear  green  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  contrasts  advantageously 
with  the  reddish  slate  colour  of  the  Ottawa  ; 
the  line  dividing  their  waters  is  perfectly  dis- 
tinct, and  as  straight  as  if  drawn  with  a 
ruler. 

We  now  took  in  an  Indian  to  pilot  us  down 
the  Lachine  rapids:  he  came  of}"  in  a  canoe 
with  several  others  from  the  Indian  village  of 
Caugnawaga,  the  only  striking  feature  of 
which  is  a  church,  with  a  glittering /m  spire. 


Tiie  rapids  we  were  now  approaching  are  by 
far  the  most  boisterous  on  the  river,  and  the 
most  ditlicult  to  navigate  :  though,  with  a  skil- 
ful pilot,  they  are  perhaps  less  dangerous  than 
the  Cedars,  as  there  is  plenty  of  water  in  the 
channel,  the  only  ditRculty  being  to  keep  with- 
in it.  As  we  approached,  the  passengers  were 
made  to  sit  down,  that  they  might  not  inter- 
cept the  view  of  the  pilot.  The  Indian  and 
three  others  stood  at  the  helm;  the  current 
became  more  and  more  rapid,  but  was  still 
smooth  ;  the  engine  was  eased — then  stopped  ; 
we  saw  the  breakers  under  the  bows — a  sud- 
den plunge,  and  we  were  in  the  midst  of  them. 
Rocks  appeared  on  every  side,  and  it  seemed 
impossible  that  we  could  escape  driving  upon 
some  of  them.  Suddenly  the  helmsman  sprung 
across  the  vessel,  which  as  quickly  obeyed 
the  directing  power.  This,  however,  seemed 
but  a  momentary  respite,  as  others,  equally 
menacing,  appeared  directly  before  us;  but 
these  were  also  skilfully  avoided,  and  we  pass- 
ed them  without  injury.  The  water  was  in 
the  greatest  possible  state  of  agitation  :  rush- 
ing with  fearful  rapidity,  it  is  mtercepted  by 
rocks,  which  causes  it  to  boil  and  foam  as  if 
ragingat  the  opposition  they  offer  to  its  course. 
The  vessel  is  hurried  along  by  the  current, 
and  knocked  about  in  every  possible  way  by 
the  irregular  sea  which  is  produced  by  the 
diversity  of  currents.  One  of  the  boatmen, 
who  was  sitting  near  me  on  the  deck,  appear- 
ed highly  excited  ;  he  half  raised  himself  by 
resting  on  one  hand,  watched  the  course  the 
boat  was  taking  with  an  expression  of  the 
most  intense  anxiety,  and  turning  each  mo- 
ment to  the  helm,  appeared  ready  to  spring 
to  it,  as  if  he  feared  the  four  men  already  at 
it  would  not  be  able  to  move  it  quick  enough. 
He  was  an  old  man,  who  knew  the  channel, 
and  was  consequently  well  aware  how  much 
depended  on  the  skilful  management  of  the 
helm.  The  Indians  pass  these  rapids  in  ca- 
noes :  a  few  years  since  one  was  upset,  and 
several  persons  drowned — a  circumstance 
which  will  not  surprise  any  one  who  has  once 
gone  down  them  :  it  is  far  more  surprising 
that  any  who  attempt  to  pass  them  in  such  a 
manner  should  do  so  in  safety. 

This  route  will  probably  become  very  pop- 
ular, as  all  idea  of  danger  has  already  nearly 
vanished.  At  present,  it  takes  about  twenty- 
four  hours  to  perform  the  distance  (200 
miles  ;)  but  with  boats  of  greater  power,  it 
might  he  done  in  nearly  half  that  time. 
I  remain,  &c., 

L.  P.  D. 

Montreal,  Sept.,  1843. 

Love  silence,  even  in  the  mind  ;  for  thoughts 
are  to  that,  as  words  to  the  body,  trouble- 
some ;  much  speaking,  as  much  thinking, 
spends,  and  in  many  thoughts,  as  well  as 
words,  there  is  sin.  True  silence  is  the  rest 
of  the  mind,  and  is  to  the  spirit  what  sleep  is 
to  the  body,  nourishment  and  refreshment. 
It  is  a  great  virtue  ;  it  covers  foil)',  keeps  se- 
crets, avoids  disputes,  and  prevents  sin. — 
Penn. 

The  wisdom  of  nations  lies  in  their  pro- 
verbs.— lb. 


TJIK    I'KIKNU. 

For  "The  Friend." 

WILLIAM    TUOniPSON. 

In  the  introductory  remarks  to  the  extracts 
I'rom  the  "Letters  of  William  Thompson," 
inserted  in  "  The  Friend"  of  Second  month 
22d,  it  was  intimated  that  they  might  be  re- 
sumed at  a  future  day.  I  now  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  editor  a  further  selection,  con- 
sisting, in  some  cases,  of  parts  of  letters  or 
memorandums,  and  in  others,  of  letters  entire. 
That  the  reader  may  the  better  appreciate 
the  character  and  value  of  these  extracts,  it 
will  be  well  to  keep  in  mind,  that,  including 
those  before  given,  they  were  written,  in  the 
order  of  their  succession,  from  the  age  of 
about  fifteen  to  that  of  twenty-three,  or  with- 
in a  few  months  of  his  death. 

"  Humility  does  not  grow  spontaneously,  as 
some  vainly  imagine  ;  there  is  nothing  like  it 
interwoven  in  our  nature,  nor  is  it  ever  found 
to  exist  in  the  best  natural  dispositions. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  counterfeit  species  to  be 
met  with,  a  sort  of  bashfulness  ;  but  this  will 
not  preserve.  True  humility  is  of  Divine 
planting,  and  must  be  watered  with  self-deni- 
al ;  it  is  an  emanation  from  the  Deity,  illu- 
minating the  mind  with  views  of  His  adorable 
greatness,  and  of  its  own  nothingness.  i\Iay 
we,  by  giving  heed  to  the  teachings  of  Him 
who  is  near,  (and  who  is  willing  to  communi- 
cate every  needful  thing)  become  daily  wiser 
in  the  things  that  make  for  peace." 

"  There  is  a  saying  left  upon  record,  which 
was  spoken  by  the  Redeemer  of  men,  and 
which,  though  it  has  almost  universally  ob- 
tained the  assent  of  professing  Christians,  is 
rarely  found  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the 
mind:  '  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing.'  It 
but  rarely  occurs,  I  say,  that  we  make  a  for- 
mal denial  of  this  great  truth  ;  yet  it  also  as 
rarely  happens,  that  we  receive,  with  a  full 
and  entire  conviction,  the  Divine  admonition. 
Oh  !  that  we  could  be  persuaded  to  put  away 
all  our  own  strength,  which  we  have  sulficient- 
ly  proved  to  bo  a  broken  reed,  a  staff  that  is 
of  no  defence.  This  I  consider  as  the  first 
step  towards  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  to  know 
ourselves  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked,  and  de- 
fenceless :  until  we  are  stripped  of  our  own 
armour,  we  can  never  '  put  on  the  whole  ar- 
mour of  God.'  This  is  indeed  a  blessed  state 
to  be  in,  to  feel  ourselves  lost  and  undone,  for 
then  is  the  good  Shepherd  near,  to  raise  up 
and  heal  the  wandering  soul,  and  to  restore  it 
to  his  everlasting  fold." 

"  Every  one  is  not  born  to  conquer  nations, 
to  plant  colonies,  or  to  propagate  new  and  im- 
proved systems  of  philosophy  ;  but  every  one 
is  endowed  with  a  certain  portion  of  intellect, 
which  it  is  his  duty  and  interest  to  improve  ; 
it  is  his  duty,  because  he  has  received  it  from 
his  Creator,  the  supreme  source  of  all  good  ; 
and  no  stronger  proof  can  he  exhibit  of  his 
gratitude  to  the  awful  Giver,  than  by  improv- 
ing the  gift.  It  is  his  interest,  because  by 
calling  forth  the  latent  sparks  which  lie  hid  in 
the  soul,  he  may  procure  to  himself  a  perpet- 
ual source  of  intellectual  pleasures,  which  are 
ten  thousand  times  more  to  be  valued  than  the 
gross  delights  of  sensual  gratifications.  In 
prosperity,  he  will  learn  humility  ;  in  adver- 
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sity,  fortitude;  and  in  every  situation,  content: 
this  will  be  the  happy  result  of  a  right  culti- 
vation of  the  mind. 

"  But  let  no  one  imagine,  that  to  do  this 
requires  only  that  he  should  will  it  to  be  done  ; 
let  such  remember,  that  it  is  by  perseverance 
and  a  never-ceasing  energy,  that  ho  can  hope 
to  be  freed  from  the  shackles  of  prejudice,  and 
the  errors  of  education  ;  or  in  any  degree 
overcome  the  depravity  ol'  his  corrupt  nature. 
If,  however,  he  courageously  use  the  strength 
which  he  hath,  and  earnestly  supplicate  the 
Almighty  for  more,  he  may  every  day  obtain 
new  victories  over  himself;  he  niay  soar  to 
new  heights,  and  into  new  regions  of  science  ; 
and  by  an  exact,  and  righteous  em|)loymenl  of 
time,  he  may  enjoy  a  lively  anticipation  of 
eternity." 

It  is  remarked  of  William  Thompson,  that 
Ids  progress  in  learning,  when  at  school,  was 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  most  of  his 
school-fellows,  and  that  he  earlv  manifested  a 
love  of  reading,  combined  with  a  retentive 
memory,  which  enabled  him  to  communicate 
to  others  the  substance  of  what  ho  had  read. 
His  regular  attendance  at  school  ceased  be- 
fore he  had  attained  the  age  of  thirteen 
years  ;  for  about  that  period  his  father  be- 
came  so  infirm  as  to  be  quite  incapable  of 
supporting  himself  or  his  family,  which  being 
numerous,  it  was  necessary  that  every  mem- 
ber of  it,  who  was  of  ability,  shoulij  contri- 
bute towards  the  general  support  ;  according- 
ly, William  was  sent  to  labour  as  a  spinner  in 
a  neighbouring  cotton  manufactory,  where  he 
remained  several  years.  During  that  period 
his  health  suffered  much  from  the  confine- 
ment of  the  situation,  and  the  foundation  was 
probably  laid  of  that  disease  which  was  appa- 
rently the  chief  cause  of  his  early  death. 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1812,  his 
health  became  much  impaired  ;  considerable 
bodily  debility  came  on,  attended  by  great 
lameness,  which  rendered  his  employment 
particularly  painlul  ;  and  in  the  First  month, 
1813,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  it  altogeth- 
er. The  lameness  and  pain  extended  from 
his  hip  to  his  foot,  and  were  at  first  supposed 
to  proceed  from  rheumatism,  but  proved  to 
be  a  disease  of  the  bone,  of  a  peculiar  and 
very  painful  nature,  from  which  he  never  en- 
tirely recovered.  As  his  health  continued  in 
a  very  infirm  state  during  the  spring  of  the 
year  1813,  his  friends  felt  anxious  that  some 
employment  should  be  found  for  him  more 
suitable  than  that  which  he  had  relinquished. 
It  was  accordingly  proposed  to  him  to  under- 
take the  office  of  schoolmaster  at  Penketh, 
near  Warrington  :  the  school-room  belonging 
to  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  nearly  contigu- 
ous to  their  meeting-house  there,  being  then 
unoccupied.  In  the  Eighth  month  of  that 
year  he  removed  to  Penketh,  and  opened  his 
school,  being  then  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  age.  He  had  derived  considerable  benefit 
from  the  judicious  moans  adopted  to  remove 
his  lameness ;  and  his  general  health  was 
much  improved  bv  nutritious  diet  and  careful 
attention.  What  his  feelings  were  on  enter- 
ing upon  so  novel  and  arduous  an  engage- 
ment, appears  by  some  of  the  follow  ing  ex- 
tracts from  his  letters. 
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THE    FRIEND. 


"  Penketh,  14th  AugusI,  1813. 

"  The  prospect  before  nje  seems  to  present 
an  encouraging  appearance,  and  I  hope,  that 
Providence,  who  has  so  miraculously  opened 
the  way  to  my  present  undertaking,  will  con- 
tinue his  favour,  that  it  may  tend  to  my  own 
satisfaction  and  the  benefit  of  my  fellow  mor- 
tals. When  I  take  a  retrospective  view,  I 
see  every  reason  to  trust  for  a  continuation  of 
Divine  favour.  And  yet  strongly  as  this  chain 
of  events  proves  the  immediate  care  of  an  all- 
wise  invisible  Being,  1  am  sensible  that  it  by 
no  means  supersedes  the  necessity  of  my  own 
exertions. 

" When  duty  and  inclination  point 

different  ways  ;  when  the  corrupt  inclinations 
of  the  heart  are  perpetually  tending  to  that 
which  is  known  tu  be  prohibited,  and  to  walk 
in  the  way  which  ulliinately  leads  to  destruc- 
tion ;  what  guide  shall  we  follow  ?  what  pilot 
shall  steer  us  clear  of  the  rocks  on  which  thou- 
sands have  already  split!  How  unavailing 
is  the  knowledge  of  science — of  those  '  deep 
skilled  in  algebraic  lore  !'  They  cannot  get 
clear  from  the  entangling  net  of  corruption, 
nor  conquer  with  their  utmost  efforts  the  pre- 
valency  of  one  besetting  sin.  No  man  ever 
could  wrestle  with  that  fell  monster  sin,  or 
overcome  by  his  natural  strength  his  secret 
propensities  to  evil. 

"Education  and  the  refinements  which  ne- 
cessarily exist  in  a  stale  of  civilization,  may 
do  much,  but  their  effect  is  confined  to  the  ex- 
terior deportment.  The  branches  are  lopped, 
but  the  poisonous  principle  remains  in  the 
root.  Our  virtues  rarely  bear  any  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  our  knowledge.  A  man  may 
be  conversant  with  every  branch  of  ethics  ;  he 
may  be  orlhodox  in  his  creed  to  the  smallest 
point  ;  whilst  in  practice  he  may  be  an  athe- 
ist, and  as  far  from  observing  the  code  of 
Christian  morals  as  the  most  illiterate  savage. 
The  poison  is  of  too  fatal  and  corroding  a  na- 
ture to  be  acted  upon  successfully  by  the  mere 
will  of  the  inheritor.  It  remains  for  grace  to 
accomplish  the  mighty  work  ;  this  is  the  never 
failing  corrective  of  evil  ;  its  power  is  omni- 
potent, and  no  case  can  be  so  desperate  but  its 
sovereign  virtue  will  heal  it.  It  is  a  proof- 
armour  against  every  temptation,  it  is  a  pre- 
servative in  every  time  of  danger;  in  short, 
Divine  grace  is  that  bright  emanation  from 
the  Deit}',  which  leads  back  to  himself.  But 
the  way  lies  through  a  thorny  path,  filled  with 
many  enemies  and  besetments,  through  a  se- 
ries of  trials  and  provings  ;  and  here  is  its 
sovereign  power  made  manifest,  in  overcom- 
ing these  obstacles,  and  enabling  the  humble 
soul  to  go  on,  conquering  and  to  conquer. 
Those  souls  that  are  willing  to  be  clothed  with 
its  heavenly  influence  shall  be  helped  from 
grace  to  grace,  and  from  strength  to  strength  ; 
armed  by  its  vivifying  power,  they  shall  burst 
asunder  the  chains  with  which  the  giddy  mul- 
titude are  led  captive  ;  whilst  inhabitants  of 
earth,  they  will  centre  their  desires  in  Hea- 
ven, considering  themselves  as  probationers 
for  that  stale  of  unmixed  bliss,  which  shall 
commence  when  time  shall  he  no  more.  Here 
then  is  that  Divine  remedy  for  every  spiritual 
disease,  which  God  in  mercy  has  provided, 
throuKh  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     This  is  the 


balm  of  Gilead  which  is  given  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Adam's  lost  race  ;  and  it  is  given 
freely,  without  any  other  condition  than  that 
we  make  it  the  rule  of  our  obedience,  and  the 
guide  of  our  actions.  '  Behold  I  stand  at  the 
door,  and  knock  :  if  any  man  hear  my  voice, 
and  open  the  door,  1  will  come  in  to  him,  and 
will  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  mo.'  When 
we  consider  that  this  is  the  language  of  the 
Lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity,  to  sinful 
worms  of  the  earth  ;  how  astonishing,  how 
incomprehensible  does  it  appear  !  The  con- 
descension is  such,  that  we  should  be  led  to 
doubt  its  reality,  if  we  were  not  told  that  his 
mercy  is  as  infinite  as  his  other  attributes, 
and  that  we  were  created  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  enjoying  his  favour,  and  of  becom- 
ing recipients  of  his  love.  Ah  !  my  dear 
friend,  let  us  but  get  right  views  of  our  deplo- 
rable state  by  nature,  and  of  the  gratitude  we 
owe  to  Him,  who,  by  His  own  blood,  has  can- 
celled the  mighty  debt  ;  who,  after  having 
purchased  our  reprieve  from  eternal  death, 
condescends  to  visit  our  hearts,  and  woos  our 
acceptance  of  it.  Could  we  look  into  the 
adorable  mystery  of  human  redemption,  and 
take  a  view  of  those  inestimable  privileges 
which  we  enjoy,  our  language  would  be 
changed  from  despondency  to  exultation  ;  we 
should  exclaim  with  the  prophet,  '  Rejoice 
greatly,  O  daughter  of  Zion  ;  behold  th)'  King 
cometh  unto  thee  !'  " 

"  Penketh,  September,  20th,  1813. 

"  Providence  has  placed  me  here  by  a  se- 
ries of  events,  compared  with  which  I  know 
no  parallel  ;  my  bodily  indisposition,  my  par- 
ticular religious  sentiments,  everything  has 
concurred  to  assist  in  removing  me  from  a 
state  of  abject  poverty  and  obscurity,  to  a  sit- 
uation, which,  if  its  duties  be  rightly  dis- 
charged, will,  with  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
procure  me  an  honourable  independence.  My 
former  manner  of  life  was  most  unfavourable 
to  mental  improvement ;  the  monotonous  and 
unsentimental  circle  of  duties,  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  a  manufactorj',  are  calculated  to 
damp  the  ardour  of  genius,  and  to  chill  the 
working  of  the  social  alli;ctions.  I\Iy  mind  is 
by  nature  indolent ;  and  had  1  continued  im- 
mured in  this  mental  sepulchre,  1  believe  I 
should  almost  have  become  as  destitute  of 
ideas  as  the  machines  that  were  under  my 
care;  but  I  am  now,  through  a  kind  Provi- 
dence, placed  in  a  station  which  affords  ample 
scope  for  the  mind  ;  which  allbrds  me  incal- 
culable benefit  from  the  instruction  I  impart 
to  others.  Self-government,  that  universal 
requisite,  is  never  more  needful  than  where  I 
now  stand." 

"  The  great  system  of  morality  is  made  up 
of  unalterable  positions,  which  are  equally 
binding  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  One  of 
those  which  our  great  Master  has  particular- 
ly enjoined,  is  to  cherish  meekness  and  brO' 
therly  love  ;  and  to  show  who  is  our  brother, 
he  has  described  a  stranger,  sick  and  distress- 
ed, in  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan. 

"  The  advent  of  the  same  Divine  lawgiver 
was  announced,  as  bringing  peace  and  good 
will  on  earth.  A  desire  to  promote  the  ac- 
coni|ilishment  of  the  heavenly  message  ought 
to  form  the  basis  of  our  reasonings,  and  the 


rule  of  our  actions.  It  is  a  first  principle 
which  we  ought  never  to  lose  sight  of.  If, 
then,  by  this  criterion  we  judge  of  the  politi- 
cal state  of  Europe,  how  legible  are  the  cha- 
racters in  which  its  guilt  is  implicated  !  How 
great  is  the  infiimy  attached  to  the  inventors 
of  the  tlKJUsand  diabolical  machinations  by 
which  it  is  torn  !  Can  the  meed  of  applause 
be  due  to  those,  who  in  order  to  attain  it,  have 
forced  their  fellow  creatures  from  the  innocent 
occupations  of  a  rural  life,  to  shed  their  blood 
in  adjusting  a  vain  and  groundless  quarrel ; 
who  have  broken  asunder  the  tender  bands  of 
connubial  felicity  in  thousands  of  families,  and 
half  peopled  the  world  with  orphans?  What 
are  the  triumphs  of  the  conqueror  but  so  many 
harbingers  of  desolation  to  mankind  ?  But 
these  mournful  truths  are  forgotten  by  the  de- 
luded multitude.  Brutality  is  termed  courage  ; 
pride,  honour  ;  and  lawless  rapacity,  a  just 
and  reasonable  preservation  of  the  rights  of 
nations.  The  pompous  eulogies  pronounced 
over  departed  heroism,  the  specious  monu- 
mental inscriptions,  with  all  the  ensanguined 
trophies  of  martial  valour,  must  vanish  away 
before  the  steady  and  unerring  lamp  of  reli- 
gion. Those  that  ravage  the  earth  with  fire 
and  sword,  may  assert  their  attachment  to 
that  divine  handmaid,  and  justify  their  most 
horrid  actions  under  pretence  of  advancing 
her  interests  ;  but  believe  them  not :  no  casu- 
istry can  disprove  that  religion  is  wholly  ini- 
mical to  hostile  pursuits  ;  its  high  and  Holy 
Founder  exhibits  in  his  own  person  the  exam- 
ple, whilst  he  delivers  the  precept,  that  peace, 
harmony,  and  brotherly  concord,  should  be 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  his  hum- 
ble followers." 

"  Blessed  fortress,  religion  !  that  affords 
security,  alike  fiom  the  storms  of  adversity, 
and  the  alluring  baits  presented  in  a  slate  of 
prosperity  and  affluence.  Here,  we  all  stand 
on  the  same  footing,  however  dissimilar  in 
other  respects,  or  however  various  our  allot- 
ments in  life  ;  it  is  by  the  same  free  and  un- 
merited redemption,  that  we  are  purchased 
from  eternal  death,  and  made  participators  of 
the  Divine  nature.  In  whatever  part  we  may 
have  suffered  losses,  the  same  heavenU'  Phy- 
sician can  alone  bind  up  our  wounds.  When 
viewed  in  this  light,  how  do  the  petty  dis- 
tinctions which  wealth  has  created,  vanish! 
\Ve  see  mankind  as  one  universal  brother- 
hood, having  one  common  Lord  and  Father, 
and  individually  destined,  by  the  grand  scheme 
of  redemption,  to  exist  in  a  state  of  unceasing 
felicity. 

"  When  I  meet  with  one  who  conceives 
himself  entitled,  by  his  ample  possessions,  to 
behave  with  an  air  of  insolence  and  self-im- 
portance tovvards  his  inferiors,  surely,  I  ex- 
claim, this  person  has  never  seen  the  condi- 
tions on  which  he  holds  the  precarious  tenure 
of  life;  he  has  never  extended  his  ideas  so 
far  as  to  consider,  that  there  is  a  Fountain  of 
light  which  will  dissipate  the  idle  dreams  of 
ambition:  in  the  blaze  of  which,  nothing  but 
pure  gold  can  remain  untouched  :  it  is  virtue 
alone  that  confers  superiority  in  the  sight  of 
the  Almighly.  We  shall  be  weighed  in  the 
balance,  not  for  the  strength  of  our  intellects, 
the  extent  of  our  attainments,  or  the  conspic- 
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uous  rank  we  have  held  amongst  men  :  the 
investigation  will  concern,  whether  we  have 
rightly  husbanded  our  time,  whether  we 
have  put  otj'  a  conformity  to  the  world,  and 
sought  after  that  temper  and  spirit  that  were 
in  Jesus,  by  becoming  transformed  into  his 
Divine  image." 

"  What  a  state  of  alternation  is  this  life! 
Who  would  wish  to  sojourn  here  forever  ? 
Often,  when  elated  with  confidence  to-day, 
we  are  sunk  in  despair  to-morrow  ;  and  one 
victory  obtained  over  our  enemies,  only  leads 
to  new  and  more  arduous  combats.  Yet  there 
are  resting  places  by  the  way.  He  who  was 
evilly  entreated  for  our  sakes,  having  trod  the 
vale  of  mortality,  has  not  been  unmindful  of 
the  wants  and  weaknesses  of  his  tried  follow- 
ers. With  the  cup  of  bitterness  he  has  min- 
gled many  sweets :  the  gloom  of  midnight 
darkness  is  often  irradiated  by  the  brightness 
of  the  morninir  star  ;  and  the  bleak  winter  of 
adversity  rendered  less  rigorous  by  the  anti- 
cipation of  future  glory. 

"I  am  now  actively  engaged  in  prosecut- 
ing the  duties  of  the  station  to  which  the  par- 
tiality of  my  friends  has  promoted  me,  and  I 
find  it  productive  of  solid  satisfaction  ;  indeed, 
my  most  sanguine  hopes  are  more  than  real- 
ized. There  is  every  probability  of  my  ac- 
quiring a  comfortable  slate  of  independence, 
whilst  conferring  an  essential  benefit  on  my 
fellow-creatures,  in  assisting  to  mould  the  ge- 
nius and  habits  of  the  rising  feneration.  Ah  ! 
my  friend,  what  should  I  have  done  in  such 
an  undertaking,  if  my  habits  and  dispositions 
had  not  previously  received  a  tincture  of  re- 
ligion ?  Without  this  regulating  principle  for 
my  guide,  how  should  I  attempt  to  form  the 
minds  of  others,  to  check  the  risings  of  vice, 
and  to  call  forth  and  encourage  tlie  buddings 
of  virtue  ?  In  this  way,  my  employment, 
though  sweet,  is  at  least  so  far  arduous,  that  I 
find  it  my  interest  to  keep  my  ear  open  to  in- 
struction, and  whilst  pointing  my  tender 
charge  to  the  silent  monitor  in  their  own 
breasts,  to  endeavour  from  its  sacred  dictates 
to  form  the  rule  of  my  conduct." 

(To  be  concluded.) 

Fish  willioiit  eyes. — Xot  long  since  we  no- 
ticed in  one  of  the  numbers  of  this  paper,  an 
article  stating  the  fact  that  Dr.  Detmold  of 
this  city,  had  some  specimens  of  fish  taken 
from  a  "lake"  in  the  celebrated  Mammoth 
Cave  in  Kentucky,  which  are  said  to  have  no 
eyes. 

We  wish  merely  to  remark,  that  we  regret 
that  Dr.  Destmold  has  neglected  to  apply  his 
own  well-known  abilities  to  the  solution  of  this 
curious  problem  in  nature. 

These  fish  have  for  some  yearsexcited  much 
attention  among  naturalists.  The  fact  that 
they  have  to  all  appearance  no  eyes,  has  call- 
ed forth  from  some,  only  exclamations  at  the 
wonderful  adaptation  of  every  thing  for  its 
position  ;  but  in  others,  it  has,  happily  for 
science,  only  excited  the  laudable  desire  which 
every  naturalist  must  feel  to  determine  the 
qiiestion  whether  or  not  they  really  are  with- 
out eyes. 

We  shall  content  ourselves  at  this  time  with 
stating  only  a  few  facts  with  regard  to  these 


and   other  equally  surprising    phenomena  in  i  good  or  evil.     They  are  gaps  through  which 
this  cave,  and  dialer  a  more  minute  exposition   temptations  find  the  easiest  access  to  the  yar- 


for  some  of  the  scientific  journals, 

'J'he  "  lake"  in  which  these  fish  are  found, 
is  merely  a  collection  of  the  water  which  fil- 
ters into  the  cave  and  settles  in  Ihe  lowest 
portion.  It  is,  in  the  rainy  season,  nearly  20 
feet  higher  than  in  the  dry  season  of  the  year, 
and  is  called  a  river  by  those  who  live  near 
and  are  accustomed  to  visit  the  cave.  The 
cave  itself  is  only  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from 
Green  river. 

A  number  of  these  remarkable  fish  were 
taken  to  Berlin,  about  a  year  and  a  half  since, 
by  our  friend  Dr.  Theo.  Telkampf,  now  of 
this  city,  but  who  has  been  residing  for  some 
years  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  visited  this 
cave,  and  cauglit   the  fish    for   the    purpose 


den. — Late  paper. 

Wisconsin  Territory. — The  Milwaukie 
Sentinel  is  advocating  a  division  of  the  terri- 
tory into  two  separate  territories.  The  divi- 
ding line  to  run  as  follows  : — commencitig  on 
the  Mississippi  at  Prariu  La  Cross,  thence  in 
a  direct  northeastern  line  to  the  mouth  of  tho 
Menominee  river  on  Green  Bay,  thence  north 
along  the  Menominee  and  Montreal  rivers  to 
Lake  Superior,  and  embracing  from  that  line 
northward  all  tho  territory  now  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  Wisconsin. 

The  new  territory  it  is  proposed  to  call  Su- 
perior Territory.  She  would  embrace  an  area 
of  about  160,000  square  miles,  abounding 


During  his  late  visit  at  Berlin,  he  dissected  i  valuable    lead    and   copper    mines — countless 


one  of  them,  and  discovered  the  optic  nerve; 
subsequently  the  eye  itself  was  found,  covered 
by  the  skin  of  the  head.  It  is  very  small, 
and  has  no  lens.  It  can  receive  only  a  gene- 
ral impression  of  light.  There  are  fish,  how- 
ever, which  have  no  eyes,  but  these  do  not 
happen  to  be  in  that  category. 

The  peculiarity  in  the  development  of  their 
eyes,  is  by  no  means  their  only  distinguishing 
and  remarkable  feature.  The  total  absence 
of  light  in  the  cave  would  render  the  use  of 
even  perfect  eyes  impracticable  ;  consequent- 
ly these  fish  are  provided  with  a  protuberance 
from  their  head  composed  of  folds  of  skin 
which  are  not  rigid,  but  exceedingly  flexible 
and  filled  with  nerves.  Their  head  is  also 
covered  with  similar  fijids  of  skin.  This  ap- 
paratus is  moved  by  the  slightest  disturbance 
of  the  water  ;  thus  it  is  that  they  are  com- 
pensated by  a  remarkable  development  of 
their  sense  of  touch  for  their  loss  of  the  sense 
of  sight. 

The  anatomical  structure  of  these  fish  is  so 
peculiar,  that  they  were  classified  by  them- 
selves, constituting  a  new  family.  Among 
others,  the  principal  reason  for  this  is  the  re- 
lative position  of  the  anus  and  the  pelvis  ;  the 
former  in  front  of  the  latter  :  the  only  instance 
of  the  kind  known  in  the  whole  animal  king- 
dom. 

The  white  crawfish  have  also  been  found  to 
have  eyes,  but  less  developed  than  the  fresh 
water  crawfish. 

Dr.  Telkampf  found  specimens  of  beetles 
and  spiders  without  eyes,  duplicates  of  which 
he  deposited  at  Berlin.  New  specimens  of 
animalculre  were  also  found. 

An  accurate  description  of  these  discoveries 
was  published  in  the  spring  of  1843,  in  one  of 
the  numbers  of  the  "  Archive  fur  Anatomic, 
Phisiologie,  und  wissenschaftlich  Medicin,"  a 
Journal  edited  by  Dr.  Johannes  Muller,  Prof, 
in  Berlin  University,  with  which  we  presume 
scientific  men,  and  particularly  those  of  the 
medical  profession,  are  familiar. — .J  M.  B. 
N.  Y.  Con.  c^-  Inq. 

Spare  Minutes. — Spare  minutes  are  the 
gold  dust  of  lime  ;  and  Young  was  writing  a 
true  as  well  as  striking  line,  when  he  affirmed 
that  "  Sands  make  the  mountain,  moments 
make  the  year."  Of  all  the  portions  of  our 
life,  the  spare  minutes  are  the  most  fruitful  in 


quarries  of  gypsum  and  valuable  building  stone 
— immense  forests  of  choicest  timber — a  rich 
and  prolific  soil,  of  prairie  and  woodland,  in- 
terspersed with  small  navigable  rivers  and 
streams  for  hydraulic  purposes;  and  all  the 
required  resources  necessary  for  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  a  magnificent  state. 

Along  the  western  banks  of  the  new  terri- 
tory, the  Mississippi  is  navigable  to  St.  Peters, 
within  six  miles  of  Ihe  Falls  of  St.  Anthony. 
Passing  above  the  falls,  the  river  is  said  to  be 
navigable  for  a  smaller  class  of  boats  for  a 
distance  of  from  eight  hundred  to  one  thou- 
sand miles,  near  its  sources.  This  territory 
has  also  five  rivers  which  are  susce|)til)!e  of 
navigation  many  miles  in  ihe  interior.  The 
Chippewa  and  the  St.  Croix  can  readily  be 
ascended  with  steamboats  fifty  miles,  to  the 
heavy  timber  forests,  where  are  now  elected, 
and  in  successful  operation,  large  saw-n)ills, 
preparing  lumber  for  the  Mississippi  market. 
The  lands  of  this  section  are,  for  Ihe  most 
part,  arable,  and  susceptible  of  the  highest 
state  of  cultivation.  The  climate  of  Ihe  coun- 
try will  compare  with  that  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

If  you  incline  to  marry,  then  marrv  your 
inclination  rather  than  ycjur  interest  ;  I  mean 
what  you  love,  rather  than  what  is  rich.  But 
love  for  virtue,  temper,  education  and  person, 
before  wealth  or  quality,  and  be  sure  you  are 
beloved  again.  In  all  which,  be  not  hasty, 
but  serious ;  lay  it  before  the  Lord,  proceed 
in  his  fear,  and  be  you  well  advised.  And 
when  married,  according  to  Ihe  way  of  God's 
people,  used  amongst  Friends,  out  of  whom 
only  choose,  strictly  keep  covenant  ;  avoid 
occasion  of  misunderstanding,  allow  for  weak- 
nesses, and  variety  of  constitution  and  disposi- 
tion, and  take  care  of  showing  Ihe  least  dis- 
gust or  misunderstanding  to  others,  especially 
your  children.  Never  lie  down  with  any  dis- 
pleasure in  your  minds,  but  avoid  occasions  of 
dispute  and  oflTence  ;  overlook  and  cover  fail- 
ings. Seek  the  Lord  for  one  another  ;  wait 
upon  him  together,  morning  and  evening,  in 
his  holy  fear,  which  will  renew  and  confirm 
your  love  and  covenant.  Give  way  to  nothing 
that  would  in  the  least  violate  it.  Use  all 
means  of  true  endearment,  that  you  may  re- 
commend and  please  one  another  ;  remember- 
ing your  relation  and  union  is  the  figure  of 
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Christ  to  his  church;  therefore,  let  the  au- 
thority of  love  only,  bear  sway  your  whole 
life. — Penn. 

For  "The  Friend." 

I  regret  that  the  publication  in  the  last  num- 
ber of"  The  Friend,"  of  the  justly-admired 
lines  "  To  the  Memory  of  George  Dill- 
wyn,"  should  have  been  copied  t'rom  the 
first  edition,  which  was  almost  immediately 
altered  by  the  author,  and  so  greatly  im- 
proved, that  Sarah  Uillwyn,  (widow  of  G. 
D.,)  had  a  considerable  number  of  copies 
of  the  revised  poem  printed  and  distributed, 
to  supplant  the  first  publication.  The  edi- 
tor and  readers  of  "  The  Friend"  will,  I 
think,  admit  that  the  effusion  was  greatly 
improved,  both  as  a  literary  performance, 
and  as  a  tribute  to  the  deceased. 

The  Uistfiue  stanzas,  as  printed  on  page  200, 
should  be  omitted,  and  the  three  following 
substituted.  I  transcribe  from  a  copy  giv- 
en me  by  S.  D. 

VV.  J.  A. 

Like  the  sun  of  a  mid-summer  even, 
When,  unclouded,  it  sinks  in  the  west ; 

His  departure  was  brig-htened  from  Heaven 
VVitli  a  cheering  assurance  of  rest. 

Calm,  and  soft,  and  serene,  was  the  slumber, 

Preluding  his  glorious  rise. 
And  free  ti'oin  all  cares  that  encumber 

Tile  moment  he  winged  to  the  skies. 

Oil!  there's  joy  in  the  grief  oFthe  weeper, 
Whose  loss  may  above  be  restored  ; 

And  sweet  is  the  sleep  of  the  sleeper, 
That  rests  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  I 


THOUGHT    AND    DEED. 

Full  many  a  light  thought  man  may  elierish, 
Full  many  an  idle  deed  may  do ; 

Yet  not  a  deed  or  thought  shall  perish, 
Not  one  but  he  sliall  bless  or  rue. 

When  by  the  wind  the  tree  is  shaken, 
There's  not  a  bough  or  leaf  can  fall. 

But  of  ils  filling  heed  is  taken, 
By  One  tliat  sees  and  governs  all. 

The  tree  may  fall  and  be  forgotten, 
And  buried  in  the  earth  remain; 

Yet  from  its  juices,  rank  and  rotten, 
Spring?  vegetating  life  again. 

The  world  is  with  creation  teeming, 

And  nothing  ever  wholly  dies; 
And  things  that  are  destroyed   in  seeming. 

In  other  shapes  and  forms  aii.se. 

And  nature  slill  unfolds  llic  tissue 
Of  unseen  works  by  spirit  wrought; 

And  not  a  work  hut  hath  its  issue 
With  iilessings  or  with  evil  fraught. 

And  thou  may'st  seem  to  leave  behind  thee. 

All  Mjemory  of  the  sinful  past; 
Yet  oh,  be  sure  thy  sin  sliull  find  thee, 

And  thou  shall  know  its  fruits  at  last. 

Liviiis; 


Some  birds  liave  a  great  deal  of  humour  in 
them,  particularly  the  raven.  One  that  be- 
longed to  me  was  the  most  mischievous  and 
amusing  creature  1  ever  met  with.  lie  would 
get  into  the  flower  garden,  go  to  the  beds 
where  the  gardener  had  sowed  a  great  variety 
of  seeds,  with  sticks  put  in  the  ground  with 
labels,  and  then  he  would  amuse  himself  with 
pulling  up  every  stick,  and  laying  them  in 


heaps  of  ten  or  twelve  in  the  path.  This  used 
to  irritate  the  old  gardener  very  much,  who 
would  drive  him  away.  The  raven  knew 
that  he  ought  not  to  do  it,  or  he  would  not 
have  done  it.  Fie  would  soon  return  to  his 
mischief,  and  when  the  gardener  again  chased 
him — the  old  man  could  not  run  very  fast — 
the  raven  would  keep  just  clear  of  the  rake  or 
hoe  in  his  hand,  dancing  before  him,  and 
singing  as  plain  as  a  raven  could — "  Tol  de 
rol  de  rol  !  tol  de  rol  de  rol  !"  with  all  kinds 
of  mimicking  gestures. — Neto  Monthly  Mag- 
azine. 

Interesting  Incident. — Hayland,  a  barge- 
owner,  who  resides  at  Maisemore,  near  this 
cit}',  brought  up  from  the  nest  a  blackbird, 
which  he  kept  in  a  cage  till  autumn,  when  be 
was  induced  to  give  the  songster  his  liberty. 
During  the  late  frosts,  however,  the  bird,  cal- 
culating on  previous  acquaintance,  claimed 
the  rights  of  hospitality  at  the  hands  of  its 
former  owner,  and  daily  placed  itself  on  the 
garden  wall,  where  it  was  regularly  fed  b}' 
one  or  other  of  the  family.  At  length  it  flew 
into  the  house,  and  on  the  cage  being  present- 
ed, it  entered  it  with  the  greatest  alacrity, 
and  continues  to  occupy  ils  prison  with  evi- 
dent relish. —  Gloucester  paper. 

Eat  to  live,  and  not  live  to  eat,  for  that  is 
below  a  beast. — Penn, 
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to  our  pages.  The  officers  chosen  to  serve 
for  the  ensuing  year,  are — 

Clerk. — Samuel  Mason. 

Treasurer. — Isaiah   Hacker. 

Managers. — Jeremiah  Hacker,  John  G. 
Hoskuis,  William  Hilles,  George  R.  Smith, 
George  G.  Williams,  Isaiah  Hacker,  Samuel 
Bettle,  Jr.,  John  Elliott,  Jeremiah  Willits, 
James  K.  G reeves,  Isaac  Davis,  Joseph  Scat- 
tergood,  Charles  Ellis,  Josiah  Dawson,  Ben- 
jamin H.  Warder,  William  Kinsey,  William 
Bettle,  James  Thorp,  Horatio  C.  Wood,  Joho 
C.  Allen. 

PLYMOUTH  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

FOR    GIRLS. 

Hannah  Williams's  Boarding  School,  under 
the  care  of  Abigail  Williams,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  teacher,  will  be  ready  for  the  recep- 
tion of  scholars,  the  first  of  the  Fifth  month 
next. 

The  usual  branches  of  a  plain  English  edu- 
cation will  be  taught. 

Terms, — Twenty -five  dollars  per  quarter, 
payable  in  advance. 

Washing,  Three  dollars  per  quarter. 
Application  may  be  made  at  the  School,  or 
to  Benjamin  Albertson,  N.  W.  corner  of 
Market  and  Front  streets,  or  Jesse  Williams, 
N.  W.  corner  of  Coates  and  Fifth  streets, 
Philadelphia. 

The  School  is  situated  fourteen  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  on  the  Germantown  and  Perkio- 
men  turnpike  road.  Daily  communication  by 
stage. 

Third  month,  1843. 


Much  has  been  said  from  time  to  time  in 
the  public  prints,  and  high-wrought  expecta- 
tions have  been  pretty  generally  raised  re- 
specting the  Exploring  Expedition  fitted  out 
several  years  ago  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment. A  narrative  of  the  transactions  and 
discoveries  of  this  famous  voyage,  is  now,  it 
appears,  just  published.  A  late  number  of 
the  Athenffium,  in  an  article  upon  the  subject, 
remarks — '  The  extracts  we  have  given  will 
convince  the  reader,  that  we  are  dealing  with 
a  work  of  great  interest."  We  have  trans- 
ferred to  our  columns  a  portion  of  those  e.\- 
tracts. 

At  the  Commitlee-room  in  the  Mulberry 
street  meeting-house,  on  the  afternoon  of 
I'ourth-day,  the  19th  instant,  was  held  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  "The  Contributors  to  the 
Asylum  (near  Frankford)  for  the  Relief  of 
Persons  deprived  of  the  Use  of  their  Rea- 
son." The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Managers  for  the  past  year  were  read,  which, 
together  with  the  Treasurer's  report,  exhibit- 
ed an  encouraging  view  of  the  present  condi- 
tion of  this  most  interesting  institution,  and 
elicited  an  animated  discussion  on  several 
questions  having  an  important  bearing  on  the 
well-being  of  the  establishment.  An  able 
Re[)ort  from  the  attending  and  resident  Phy- 
sicians was  likewise  produced  and  read,  which, 
and  a  compendium  of  the  proceedings,  were 
directed  to  be  printed  for  circulation.  These 
it  is  probable  we  shall  in  due  course  transfer 


WANTED 

At  Ilaverford  School,  the  ensuing  session, 
commencing  in  the  Fifth  month  next,  Two 
young  men  as  Assistants  in  the  Mathematical 
and  Classical  Departments.  Apply  at  the 
School,  or  by  letter,  addressed  to 

Daniel  B.  Smith, 
West  Haverford,  Delaware  co.,  Pa. 
Third  month. 


Marrifi),  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Burlington,  N. 
J.,  on  Fiflh-day,  tlie  6th  instant,  William  Wilson 
King,  to  Lucy,  daughter  of  John  Hartshorne. 

,  at  Friends'  meeling-house,  Goshen,  Chester 

county.  Pa.,  on  Fil'tli-day,  the  13th  instant,  Nathan  S. 
Yarnall,  of  Edgmorit,  Delaware  county,  to  Philesa, 
daughter  of  Jesse  and  Ann  Sharpless,  of  the  former 
place. 


Died,  at  his  residence,  Rocky  River  Chatham  coun- 
ty. North  Carolina,  on  the  23d  of  Second  month,  ll545, 
Si.MKo.N  Pickett,  in  the  4Stli  year  of  liisage,  a  member 
of  Cane  Creek  Monthly,  and  Rocky  River  particular 
meeting  of  Friends. 

,  suddenly,  on  the  evening  of  the  Sth  instant,  in 

this  city,  aged  57  years,  John  Dickinson,  a  member  of 
the  Western  District  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  the  l.'ith  instant,  after  a  severe  illness,  aged 

25  years,  Elizabeth  Lightfoot,  a  member  of  the  Nor- 
thern District  Monthly  Meeting.  "  Wisdom  is  the  grey 
hair  unto  men,  and  an  unspotted  life  is  old  age." 
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HOUSTON'S-  TEXAS. 

"  Texas  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;    or  Yatch- 
ing  in  the  Neic  World," 

(Continued  from  page  196.) 

"  We  had  a  fine  breeze  all  day,  and  though 
there  was  much  trimming  of  sails  and  beating 
up  reaches,  we  found  the  log-book  spoke  well 
of  our  progress.  We  asked  a  Yankee  fisher- 
mnn,  after  we  came  to  an  anchor,  how  far 
we  were  from  New  Orleans,  and  his  reply 
%vas  '  well,  I  expect  it  will  be  si.xty  miles  about 
from  the  city.'  This  was  a  very  good  day's 
work,  particularly  as  we  were  working  against 
a  current  running  from  four  to  five  miles  an 
hour,  and  encouraged  us  to  persevere.  All 
day  we  had  been  hailed  every  hour  by  some 
steamer  or  other.  Tiie  Webster,  the  Presi- 
dent, or  the  Henry  Clay,  with  the  oft-repeat- 
ed, '  well,  I  guess  you  want  to  take  steam  up 
to  the  City?'  '  No,'  '  no,'  '  no,'  we  had  an- 
swered till  we  were  tired.  Now,  all  was  com- 
paratively still  ;  the  huge  river  was  compos- 
ing itself  to  rest  after  its  labours;  there  was 
occasionally  a  murmuring  sound  from  the  ad- 
jacent shore,  as  of  some  drowsy  insects  hum- 
ming,'their  latest  evening  song,  and  now  and 
then  the  light  paddle  of  a  canoe  went  ripple, 
ripple  past.  Here  we  lay,  our  two  lights 
gleaming  through  the  evening  mist,  our  sails 
furled,  all  hands  below  save  the  solitary  look- 
out man, — yes, — here  we  lay  on  the  broad 
bosom  of  the  giant  Mississippi.  What  rest 
it  was  after  the  stormy  nights  to  which  we 
had  so  long  been  accustomed. 

"  During  the  night  the  fog  became  very 
thick,  and  we  were  kept  rather  in  a  state  of 
alarm  from  the  number  of  steamers,  which 
were  constantly  passing  us.  By  the  Ameri- 
can law  you  are  obliged  to  have  two  lights 
constantly  burning  at  the  masthead  at  ni''ht  ; 
should  any  vessel,  not  showing  the  required 
number  be  run  against  on  the  river  by  ano- 
ther ship,  the  former  will  not  be  entitled  to 
any  remuneration  for  damage  sustained  in  the 
concussion. 

"  Dec.  .3.  The  morning  was  damp,  chilly 
and  foggy,  but  before  nine  o'clock  the  sun  had 
cleared  away  the  mist,  and  we  were  again  un- 


der way.  As  we  progressed,  the  clearings  employed  all  day  in  tacking,  trimming  sails, 
became  rnore  frequent,  and  greater  signs  ofi&c.  On  reaching  the  shore  the  Doctor  alone 
civilization  were  apparent.  There  was  the  landed.  We  waited  a  long  time,  so  long  that 
more  finished  cottage,  with  its  little  garden  the  musquitoes,  tired  with  worrying  us,  went 
crowded  with  orange  trees,  and  most  of  them  |  to  rest,  and  the  mighty  fog,  which  1  had  hoped 


had  in  addition  a  small  patch  of  Indian  corn 
The  oranges  are  small,  but  grow  very  thick- 
ly ;  they  are  sweet  and  eatable,  though  not  to 
be  compared  to  any  which  come  to  England. 
The  weather  was  very  chilly  ;  the  thermome- 
ter on  deck  at  noon  in  the  sun,  stood  at  54°, 
which  to  us,  so  lately  arrived  from  the  scorch- 
ing heat  of  the  West  Indies,  was  really  cold  ; 
but  notwithstanding  this,  we  found  the  mus- 
quitoes very  troublesonje.  All  this  day  we 
had  quite  sufiicient  amusement  in  watching 
the  birds,  which  were  displaying  their  bright 
colours  in  the  variously  tinted  woods.  They 
really  were  beautiful,  and  we  were  quite  near 
enough    to   the  shore  to  distinEiiish  their  co- 


to  escape,  covered  us  over  like  a  curtain.  At 
length  there  came  the  welcome  sound  of  ap- 
proaching footsteps,  and  our  companir)n,  ac- 
companied by  three  men,  made  his  appear- 
ance. He  had  literally  been  unable  to  escape 
before,  so  warm  had  been  his  welcome  from 
these  rude  sons  of  the  forest.  They  were 
profuse  in  their  offers  of  assistance,  and  I  be- 
lieve would  really  have  given  us  anything  they 
possessed.  From  the  lady  who  kept  the  cows, 
we  procured  a  small  bottle  of  milk,  for  which 
we  paid  two  bits — about  one  shilling  ;  they 
likewise  brought  me  some  fresh  eggs,  which 
were  quite  a  luxury. 

"  The  question  now  was,   '  how  to  find  the 


lours,  and  generally  speaking,  their  species  ;  i  Dolphin  1'  There  is  nothing  so  bewildering^ 
there  was  the  mocking-bird  with  its  elegant  'as  a  thick  fog,  and  by  the  time  we  bad  rowed, 
shape,  but  rather  dingy  plumage;  jays  and  ,  as  we  thought,  to  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
woodpeckers  of  every  hue,  and  the  gaudy  ;  we  found  ourselves  completely  puzzled,  both 
Virginia  nightingale  in  great  numbers;  we  j  as  to  our  own  whereabouts  and  that  of  the 
saw  also  wild  ducks  and  flocks  of  wild  swans  ;  schooner.  The  steamers  were  puffing  up  and 
and  geeso,  the  latter  of  which  were  extreme-  j  down,  thick  and  fast,  giving  us  but  little  note 
ly  shy  and  wild.  Of  course  every  traveller  '  of  their  approach  ;  indeed,  were  they  ever  so 
in  America  is  prepared  by  previous  description  ,  near,  from  the  extreme  density  of  the  fog, 
to  admire  the  autumn  foliage  of  these  '  path-  there  was  every  chance  of  our  steering  pre- 
less  woods.'  There  is,  however,  a  richness  '  cisely  the  wrong  way.  Our  only  guide  was 
and  variety  in  them — the  bright  and  almost  our  knowledge  that  the  two  lights  of  the  Dol- 
dazzling  crimson  shaded  into  rich  golden  j-el-  ;  phin  were  to  be  looked  for  under  the  north 
low,  and  intermingled  with  the  brightest  ever-  star.  We  were  at  length  enabled  to  catch  a 
greens — which  is  perfectly  indescribable.  If  glimpse  of  her,  as  the  fog  hung  low  over  the 
a  painter  were  to  attempt  depicting  them  to  i  water,  and  our  guiding  star  brought  us  to  our 
the  life,  he  would  be  called  '  as  mad  as  Tur-  i  home  in  safety.  In  less  than  an  hour  I  found 
ner,'  and  truly  no  mortal  hand  could  image  j  myself,  to  my  infinite  relief,  in  my  floating 
forth  such  scenes  as  these.  home." 

"  In  this,  our  second  day's  pilgrimage,  l[  "  Dec.  4.  Alas!  no  wind;  another  linger- 
noticed  several  smart  houses,  the  residences  !  ing  day.  But  the  weather  was  warmer,  and 
of  sugar-growers,  whose  manufactories  were  the  birds  were  singing  so  gaily  that  they  re- 
always  near  at  hand.  Rather  further  remov-  ,  minded  me  of  an  English  day  in  June  ;  there 
ed  were  the  log  huts  of  the  slaves.  We  saw  i  was  now  no  variety  in  the  scrnerj'.  We  came 
the  latter  in  great  numbers,  both  male  and  fe-  to  an  anchor  early  in  the  afternoon,  having 
male,  working  in  the  clearings."  "  We  made  '  made  about  ten  miles  I  After  dinner  we  row- 
this  day  but  little  progress  towards  '  the  city,'  ed  in  the  gig  for  some  lime  along  the  banks, 
there  being  scarcely  any  wind;  eighteen  miles,  and  landed  several  times  in  the  liopc  of  pro- 
however,  were  better  than  nothing,  and  as  we  curing  fresh  provisions.  Meeting  with  no 
were  not  pressed  for  time,  we  still  refused  the  success,  we  returned  on  board  laden  with 
offers  of  our  friends  in  the  steam-tugs.  orange  branches  covered  with  fruit.   All  night 

"At  four   o'clock,  P.M.,  the    breeze  died    the   fog   was   very    thick  and  the  musquitoes 


away  entirely,  and  we  came  to  an  anchor  in 
seven  fathom  water.  In  the  evening,  after 
dinner,  we  rowed  to  the  shore  ;  our  object  be- 
ing to  procure  a  little  milk,  and  seeing  some 
cows  in  a  neighbouring  clearing,  we  did  not 
quite  despair  of  success.  The  river  here  is 
about  a  mile  wide;  we  had,  therefore,  some 
little  distance  to  row,  and  the  current  was 
running  very  strong  ;  we  did  not  take  any  of 
the  men  with  us,  as  they  had  been  so  much 


most  annoy  mg. 

"  Dec.  a.  It  was  dusk  before  we  reached 
New  Orleans.  The  first  view  of  the  town 
from  the  river  is  very  striking;  I  think  I  ne- 
ver saw,  in  any  other,  so  long  and  continuous 
a  line  of  large,  and  even  grand-looking  build- 
ings. The  innumerable  lights  which  gleam- 
ed from  the  houses  and  public  buildings,  and 
which  were  reflected  on  the  river,  were  to  us, 
so   long   unused    to  the  chferful   aspect  of  a 
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THE  FRIEND. 


large    and    bustling    city,    a    most    welcome  course  or  in  perspective,  fill  up  every  thought 
sitrlit.  land  feeling.     No  one  looks  at  you,  or  delays 

"  Dec.  6.  If  New  Orleans  appeared  delight-  for  a  moment  his  walk,  or  his  conversation, 
ful  to  us  by  the  light  of  its  gas-lamps,  what  for  trivial  causes."  "  Black  slaves,  laughing, 
did  it  not  do  when  seen  in  the  face  of  day  !  It  joking,  and  hallooing,  are  rolling  along  the  su- 
was  the  busiest  scene  !  Such  forests  of  masts  !  gar-casks,  or  tumbling  over  the  bales  of  cot- 
Such  flaunting  colours  and  flags,  of  every  hue  ton  ;  and  sailors  of  merchant  vessels,  the  only 


For  "  The  Friend." 

EDUCATION. 

(Continued  from  page  204.) 

"  The  Thirly-one  express  strong  apprehen- 
sion, lest  the  child,  in  learning  according  to 
the  '  new  method,' should  enjoy  too  much  plea- 


and  of  every  country!     Really,  as  the  Yan-  idlers  in  this  bu.sy  scene,  are  lounging  about,  i  sure.     'The  grand  mistake,'  say  they,  in  dis- 


kees  say,  '  Orleens  may  slump  the  univarse  with   their   pipes   in  their   mouths,   and  their 
for  a  city.'     Five  tier  of  shipping  in  the  har-  hands  in  their  pockets. 

hour  !     This  is  their  busiest  time  for  taking  i      "  It  is  a  most  animated,  and,  to  a  stranger, 
in  cargo.  !  most  amusing  sight;  but  with   all   this   bus- 

"  There  is  a  beautiful  corvette  lying  near  tling  and  noise,  there  is  no  confusion,  and  I 
us,  a  long,  low  hull,  and  raking  masts;  at  the  saw  no  disorderly  persons  about.  Who  are 
mainmast  is  flying  a  small  flag,  with  one  star  those  gaily-dressed  men  sitting  astride  upon 
on  its  brilliant  white  ground  ;  it  is  the  star  of  cotton  bales,  and  looking  so  composed,  while 
the  young  Republic  of  Texas.  'Boat  along-  discussing  some  serious  question  with  each  i  to  children  ;  so  agreeable,  as  to  induce  ihem, 
side!'  'Side  ropes!'  It  is  the  gig  of  the  other?  You  can  judge  nothing  from  their  I  at  the  expense  of  some  pain,  to  try  their  skill 
Texan  Commodore.     He  had  sent   a  lieuten- '  countenances  ;  they  are  so  well  schooled  and  I  in  removing  this  unfriendly  exterior.    Repeat- 


cussing  this  point,  '  lies  in  the  rank  assigned 
lo  pleasure.'  To  show  what  relative  import- 
ance isaltached,  by  the  Thirty-one,  lo  making 
school  and  learning  pleasant  lo  a  child,  the 
'  Remarks'  contain  an  illustration  so  apposite 
that  I  must  quote  it. 

"  '  There  is  a  little  nut  enclosed  in  a  prickly 
encasement.     The  nut  itself  is  very  agreeable 


ant  from  the  San  Jacintho,  with  many  kind  lutored,  that  no  one  would  imagine  an  impor- 
ofTers  of  assistance  and  civility.  In  about  an  i  tant  mercantile  negotiation  was  in  progress, 
hour  Mr.  Houstoun  returned  the  visit,  and  i  That  gentleman  mounled  on  a  molasses-cask, 
brought  the  Commodore  hack  with  him.  The  1  whislling,  cutting  up  a  stick,  as  if  for  the  bare 
latter  gave  us  a  good  deal  of  information  as  to; life,  but  in  reality  to  prevent  his  countenance 
the   state   of  the   Texan   country,   and   some  from  betraying  his  feelinjis,  is  doinsj  business 


news  from  the  army.  His  countrymen  and 
the  IMexicans  are  continuing  a  desultory  war- 
fare, and  with  but  little  present  prospect  of 
coming  to  an  amicable  settlement.  One  thing 
which  the  Commodore  told  us  gave  us  a  good 
deal  of  disappointment.  We  found  that  our 
plan  of  going  to  Aransas  could  not  be  put  in 


with  the  man  who  is  balancing  himself  on  an 
empty  barrel  near  him.  The  latter,  with  the 
quid  in  the  corner  of  his  mouth,  is  clearly  look- 
ing out '  for  the  giraffe,'^  and,  after  a  while,  he 
rises  with  great  sangfroid,  with,  '  Well,  sir, 
I  calculate  there's  a  something  of  a  string-halt 
in   the   bargain;   it's   a   sight   of  money,    sir. 


to  execution.  From  all  we  had  heard,  Ihe 'you're  asking,  and  as  I'm  in  a  nation  hurry  to 
country  about  that  river  is  the  finest  in  Tex- 1  liquor,  I'll  just  put  it  off"  till  next  fall.'  I  need 
as,  and  affords  the  best  sports,  there  being  |  hardly  say  that  this  shrewd  gentleman  was 
wild  animals  in  great  variety.  Unfortunately,  J  recalled,  and  a  bargain  concluded.  The  pro- 
the  Dolphin,  he  assured  us,  drew  too  much  cess  of  liquoring  is  gone  through  several 
water  for  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  Aransas^ times  before  a  bargain  is  struck. 
harbour,  and   lying  outside   is   by   no  means       "  This,  the  first  specimen  I  saw  of  Amer 


"  We  found  the  inusquitoes  most  disagree- 
able ;  they  were  worse,  if  possible,  than  at 
Jamaica  ;  but  to  make  me  some  amends,  I 
had  such  beautiful  flowers!  .Jessamines  of 
every  kind;  daphnes,  roses,  violets!  Such  a 
December  bouquet!  and  all  growing  in  the 
open  air.  How  refVeshing  they  were,  and 
how  they  reminded  me  of  summer  in  distant 
England. 

"  We  made  it  a  rule,  in  general,  not  to 
sleep  out  of  our  own  house,  but  we  were  temp- 
ted to  break  it  here.  Previous  to  our  arrival, 
we  had  heard  so  much  of  Ihe  great  Hotel  of 
St.  Charles,  the  immense  extent  of  its  accom- 
modations, and  the  size  of  ils  apartments,  that 
we  decided  upon  spending  a  few  days  there, 
in  order  to  see  these  wonders  with  our  own 
eyes,  and  judge  of  them  with  our  understand- 
ings. 

"  The  St.  Charles's  Hotel  was  built  on  spe- 
culation by  tlie  proprietor  of  the  Astor  House 
at  New  York,  and  I  believe  the  former  to  be, 
if  possible,  a  still  more  prosperous  undertak- 
ing than  the  Astor  House.  It  contains  with- 
in its  walls  accommodation  for  at  lea'it  five 
hundred  persons.  We  landed  in  the  "itr 
about  twelve  o'clock,  and  such  a  scene  of  hu- 
siness  and  bustle  never  befiire  met  my  eyes  ! 
The  Strand,  or  Levee,  as  it  is  called,  is  crowd- 
ed by  busy-lodkinij  men,  passing  in  all  direc- 
tions; evidently  their  heads  are  full  of  busi- 
ness, and   speculations   and   '  operations,'   in 


cans,  in  their  own  country,  struck  me  forci- 
bly. It  showed  me  that  those  who,  in  dress, 
appearance,  d;c.,  are  decidedly  the  gentlemen 
of  the  land,  are  so  devoted  to  money  making, 
as  evidently  to  have  neither  time,  nor  many 
ideas  lo  waste  on  other  subjects.  It  convinc- 
ed me,  that  though  the  conlemplation  of  Ame- 
rica as  a  nation,  and  at  a  distance,  may,  and 
indeed  must  be  interesting,  vet  the  investiga- 
tion and  survey  of  the  people  who  compose 
that  nation,  must  soon  become  wearying  and 
monotonous.  One  may  be  amused  for  a  time 
at  the  shrewdness  with  which  they  maketheir 
bargains,  at  the  acuteness  of  their  remarks, 
and  the  originality  of  their  expressions  ;  but 
once  convinced,  as  I  speedily  became,  that 
their  every  action  proceeds  from  a  love  of 
amassing  wealth,  and  you  cease  to  become 
interested  in  individuals,  whose  conduct  and 
whose  pleasures  are  swayed  by  such  an  igno- 
ble cause. 

"  The  Americans  are  accounted,  and  I  be- 
lieve justly  so,  a  moral  people  ;  but  even  this 
merit  is,  I  think,  not  so  great  a  one  in  their 
case,  as  it  is  among  other  nations.  Their 
love  of  wealth  bei.ig  all-powerful,  and  being 
lo  be  gratified  only  by  the  strictest  attention 
lo  businfss,  it  follows,  necessarily,  that  the 
habits  of  their  lives  generally  become  quiet 
and  restrained." 


Anglicc,  taking  care  lie  is  not  taken  in. 
(To  lio  continued.) 


ed  trials,  with  the  stimulus  afforded  by  the 
desire  to  gratify  the  taste,  gives  them  skill  ; 
till  at  length,  they  can  obtain  the  nut  without 
much  suffering.  Now,  suppose  some  "  hu- 
mane" person,  desirous  of  aiding  the  child  ia 
acquiring  this  kind  of  skill,  and  of  making  hiij 
task  at  the  same  time,  more  pleasant,  should 
begin  by  removing  the  troublesome  covering 
with  his  own  hands,  and  suffer  the  child  to 
surfeit  himself,  without  any  effort  on  his  part. 
Would  he,  in  the  first  place,  secure  the  object 
of  giving  the  child  skill?  and  in  the  second 
place,  will  the  child,  having  obtained  the  nuts, 
derive  much  pleasure  from  handling  the  va- 
cant burrs?  and,  finally,  does  not  pleasure  it- 
self become  vitiated  and  morbid,  when  unat- 
tended with  effort  ?  This  illustration,  will,  at 
least,  a|iprize  the  reader  of  our  reasons  for  the 
opinion,  that  the  new  system  is  the  result  of  a 
misguided  effort  to  make  that  pleasant,  which, 
lo  some  extent  at  least,  must  be  disagreeable; 
to  make  that  easy,  which,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  is  beset  with  unavoidable  difficul- 
ties.' 

"  In  this  paragraph,  the  chestnut  is  know- 
ledge. The  pleasant  taste  is  the  delight  of 
acquisition.  The  alphabet  is  (he  prickly 
burr  enclosing  it.  To  make  the  comparison 
tally,  the  child's  character,  happiness,  fortune, 
in  after-life,  are  to  depend,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  upon  the  facility  which  he  can  acquire 
in  opening  the  burrs,  and  in  extracting  the 
precious  meat.  But  as  yet  the  child  knows 
nothing  of  ils  taste,  its  utility,  and  ils  prerog- 
ative of  conferring  health,  wealth,  and  emi- 
nence. A  question  arises  as  lo  Ihe  best  me- 
thod of  instructing  and  inducing  a  child  to 
strip  off"  the  '  prickly  encasement,'  and  obtaia 
the  salubrious  fruit  wilhiii.  The  '  movement' 
parly,  or  defenders  of  the  'new  system,'  say, 
— strip  ofl'  this  porcupine  burr,  pare  off  the 
shell,  and  ofier  a  piece  of  the  rich  meat  to  the 
child  for  ten  days,  or  more  if  need  be,  in  suc- 
cession, to  see  how  he  likes  it,  and  to  culti- 
vate a  taste  for  it.  Say  nothing  of  your  ulli- 
mate  object,  nor  of  the  ultimate  benefit  it  may 
be  to  him.  All  this,  he  cannot  yet  under- 
stand ;  but  do  it  pleasantly,  and  sec  if  his  good 
will  be  not  excited  ;  see,  if,  even  before  the 
accustomed  hour,  he  will  not  present  himself 
fur  the  accustomed  favour.  After  a  few  days, 
give  him  a  nut  with  the  shell  on  ;  he  will  soon 
find   how  he   can  extract  the   desired  kernel 
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within.  Continue  this  also  a  few  days,  and 
when  his  appetite  is  '  sharp  set,'  then  give 
fcim  a  burr, — the  '  prickly  encaseinent  itselt',' 
— the  nut,  with  its  '  unfriendly  exterior,'  its 
'  troublesome  covering,'  all  on.  Can  any  one 
who  knows  anything  of  country  chestnut-par- 
ties,— of  being  in  the  woods,  two  miles  from 
home,  by  day-light  in  the  morning  ; — can  any 
one  who  has  had  '  practical  experience'  of 
this,  doubt  for  a  moment,  that  the  child  will 
find  a  way,  or  make  a  way,  as  Lord  Bacon 
said,  to  extract  from  the  burrs  as  many  of  the 
nuts  as  it  is  best  that  he  should  eat  ? 

"The  plan  of  the  'conservatives'  is  this. 
Take  a  basket  containing  two  or  three  hun- 
dred chestnut  burrs,  and  catch  a  child.  Give 
the  child  neither  taste  nor  foretaste  of  a  chest- 
nut, and  say  nothing  to  him  of  the  savoury 
contents  in  the  interior  of  the  burr.  Lest  a 
'grand  mistake'  should  be  committed,  and  an 
improper  '  rank  assigned  to  pleasure,'  say  no- 
thing to  the  child  of  those  qualities  or  proper- 
ties of  chestnuts,  which  can  give  pleasure  to 
his  palate,  and  put  pennies  in  his  pocket ;  but 
give  him  a  burr,  whose  closely-knit  seams 
neither  sun  nor  frost  has  begun  to  open. 
Command  him  to  open  it  with  his  fingers. 
He  refuses.  Scold  him.  He  takes  it  into 
his  hands,  but  cries.  Whip  him.  His  fin- 
gers bleed,  but  slill  the  burr  is  not  loosened. 
^Vhip  him  again.  Repeat  it,  if  necessary, 
four  times  a  day  ;  and  continue  this  regimen 
until  he  shall  be  willing  to  save  his  back  at 
the  expense  of  his  digits.  This,  according  to 
the  above  happy  illustration,  is  the  '  old  me- 
thod' of  teaching  children  to  love  chestnuts, 
and  to  go  abroad  voluntarily  to  gather  them 
by  satchels-full. 

"A  parallel  to  the  wisdom  of  the  above 
may  be  t'ound  on  page  97,  of  the  '  Remarks.' 
According  to  the  '  old  system,' — that  system 
which,  '  from  its  long  and  uninterrupted  use 
has  become  venerable  with  age,' — a  child,  in 
learning  the  alphabet,  was  taught  to  give  a 
the  long  sound.  But  probably  in  the  first 
twenty  words  where  he  would  find  it,  it  would 
not  have  the  long  sound,  but  some  other. 
Now  what  remedy  is  to  be  applied  to  remove 
an  evil  which  the  child  encounters  on  the  very 
threshold  of  reading?  The  'Remarks'  con- 
tain the  following  prescription  for  the  case  : 

"'Simple  analogies  may  be  pointed  out  to 
the  child,  which  will  aid  him,  not  a  little,  in 
determining  the  correct  sound  to  be  given  to 
the  letters.  In  monosyllables  ending  with  c 
mute,  the  vowel,  almost  without  exception,  is 
long,  or  like  the  name  sound.  So  where  a 
syllable  ends  with  a  vowel,  especially  if  ac- 
cented, that  vowel  is  long.  The  vowel  a,  in 
monosyllables,  ending  with  U,  has,  generally, 
the  broad  sound.  A  monosyllable,  ending 
with  a  single  consonant,  contains,  usually,  a 
short  vowel.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
various  analogies  which  may  be  pointed  out, 
and  which  will  enable  the  learner,  in  most  ca- 
ses, to  give  the  correct  sound.' 

"  Lot  us  now  suppose  a  simple  case, — such 
a  one  as  might  occur  in  the  first  reading  les- 
son ever  given  to  a  child.  In  the  alphabet 
the  name  of  the  letter  o  has  the  long  sound. 
The  child's  first  lesson  contains  the  words 
dove   and  love,  which,  after  spelling,  he  pro- 


nounces dove  and  love,  according  to  the  sound 
!  of  o  in  the  alphabet  as  had  been  taught  to  him. 
I  But  in  this  he  is  corrected,  and  made  to  follow 
I  public  usage,  and  not  the  instructions  of  his 
j  teacher.  Coming  soon  to  the  words  lone  and 
bone,  which  may  be  in  the  next  lesson,  he 
gives  to  o  the  short  sound,  and  calls  them 
lone  and  bone.  No  ;  says  the  teacher.  '  In 
monosyllables  ending  with  c  mute,  the  vowel, 
almost  without  exception,  is  long,  or  like  the 
name-sound.'  Now  here  we  must  suppose  the 
child  to  understand  the  meaning  of  '  mono- 
syllable,' and  of  '  e  mute,'  and  '  vowel,'  and 
'  long,'  as  applied  to  sounds,  and  '  name-sound,' 
as  applied  to  the  alphabet, — a  very  enterpris- 
ing supposition,  surely,  to  begin  with. 

"  In  the  next  lesson,  the  words  gone  and 
done  occur,  and  the  child  having  understood 
and  remembered  the  last  direction,  pronoun- 
ces them  gone  and  done.  No;  again  says 
the  teacher.  I  told  you  '  that  in  monosylla- 
bles ending  with  e  mute,  the  vowel  is  long,  or 
like  the  name-sound,  almost  without  excep- 
tion.^ '  Now  these  are  some  exceptions.' 
And  might  he  not  also  add,  as  equally  com- 
prehensible by  the  child,  exceptio  probat  reg- 
ulam  ! 

"  So  among  the  sentences  given  to  a  child, 
there  may  be  such  an  one  as  the  following  : 
'  Our  good  dog,  and  our  strong  pony."  Here 
the  letter  o  occurs  seven  times;  and,  in  the 
last  recurrence,  only,  has  it  the  long  sound. 
Thecbild  reads  the  sentence,  and  having  found 
the  letter  o  six  times  without  the  long  sound, 
he  follows  analogy,  and  mispronounces  the 
word  '  pony.'  Hark,  says  the  teacher  ;  '  When 
a  syllable  ends  with  a  vowel,  especially  if  ac- 
cented, that  vowel  is  long.'  But  how,  one 
mi<'ht  reasonably  ask,  does  the  child  know 
that  the  first  syllable  in  pony  ends  with  a  vow- 
el 1  or,  in  other  words,  how  does  he  know  that 
the  word  is  not  divided  thus,  pon-y  7  To  push 
this  inquiry  one  step  further;  the  illustrative 
word  which  occurs  most  readily  to  my  own 
mind,  after  such  teaching  as  this,  is  solemnity. 
Here  the  first  syllable  ends  with  a  vowel, 
which,  according  to  Worcester,  has  the  ob- 
scure sound,  but  the  child  gives  the  long  sound. 
Not  so,  says  the  teacher;  I  said,  '  especially 
if  accented.^ 

"  To  illustrate  another  of  the  above  rules, 
take  this  sentence  :  '  The  cap  and  cloak  and 
cane  are  in  the  hall.'  Misled  by  analogy,  the 
word  hall  is  mispronounced  hale.  Remember, 
says  the  teacher,  that  '  the  vowel  a  in  mono- 
syllables, ending  with  11,  has,  generally,  the 
broad  sound.' 

"Once  more;  suppose  the  child's  name  is 
Job, — which  with  such  teaching  would  be 
most  appropriate, — and,  in  reading  his  own 
name,  according  to  the  fourth  rule,  he  calls  it 
Job.  'A  monosyllable,'  says  the  teacher, 
'  ending  with  a  single  consonant,  contains, 
csrALLy,  a  short  vowel.' 

"  Now  this  is  not  ridicule,  but  a  plain  state- 
ment of  the  directions,  laid  down  by  thirty- 
one  '  practical  educators,'  to  be  given  to  lear- 
ners, to  enable  them  to  meet  the  difficulties 
which  they  experience,  when,  emerging  from 
the  alphabet,  they  find  that  the  vowels,  in  a 
vast  majority  of  cases,  are  no  longer  to  be 
known  by  their  old  names. 


"  A  point  much  insisted  upon  in  the  '  Re- 
marks' is,  that  the  '  old  system'  proceeds  upon 
the  philosophical  principle  of  beginning  every 
study  with  the  acquisition  of  its  elements, — a 
principle  which,  as  it  is  averred,  the  '  new 
system'  violates.  But  the  '  Remarks'  do  not 
anywhere  define  the  term  '  element.'  It  seems 
to  be  treated  as  a  fixed,  invariable  quantity. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  element,  however, 
must  have  reference  to  the  class  of  compounds 
respecting  which  it  is  used  ;  and  its  significa- 
tions must  difli-r  as  it  is  difl'erently  applied. 
'J'o  the  teacher  of  penmanship,  the  dilierent 
parts  of  a  letter  are  the  elements.  He  divides 
them  into  hair-stroke,  ground-stroke,  curve, 
&c.  To  the  speller,  letters  arc  elements.  To 
the  reader,  grammarian,  and  rhetorician,  in 
different  aspects  of  their  respective  arts, 
whole  words,  whole  clauses,  and  whole  sen- 
tences are  elements.  Swan,  one  of  the  sign- 
ers of  the  '  Remarks,'  says,  'The  pronuncia- 
tion of  syllables  and  words,  [not  letters]  forms 
the  elementary  part  of  reading.'  (Swan's  Pri- 
mary School  Reader.)  In  the  logical  ar- 
rangement of  an  extended  treatise,  or  hislor}', 
sections,  chapters,  books,  become  elements. 
To  the  librarian,  whole  volumes,  and  even  al- 
coves, are  elements.  And  to  him  who  would 
take  an  inventory  of  a  nation's  literary  trea- 
sures, libraries  themselves  are  elements.  To 
the  mechanic  or  machinist,  are  not  those  sub- 
stances elements,  which  to  the  chemist  are 
highly  compounded?  What,  then,  do  the 
Thirty-one  mean  by  elements  ?  They  surely 
cannot  mean  those  ultimate  corpuscles  or  mo- 
nads of  things,  which  areincapableof  being  di- 
vided— so  small  that  they  have  no  longer  an 
upper  or  an  under  side,  a  north  or  a  south  end. 
They  doubtless  mean  that  letters  are  the  ele- 
ments of  reading.  But,  for  my  part,  I  prefer 
Swan's  definition  in  his  '  Reader,' which  makes 
'  the  pronunciation  of  syllables  and  words' the  el- 
emenlsofreading, — to  that  contrary  one  which 
he  has  subscribed  to  in  the  '  Remarks.'  This 
is  in  conformity  with  all  teaching;  for  every 
science  has  its  postulates  as  well  as  its  defini- 
tions. Such,  too,  is  the  course  of  nature,  and 
the  order  of  Providence.  A  child,  at  its  birth, 
is  not  introduced  either  to  the  splendidly  mag- 
nificent, or  to  the  curiously  minute  ;  but  he 
is  introduced  to  simple,  comprehensible  ob- 
jects, which  are  capable  of  being  indefinitely 
divided  in  one  direction,  as  in  chemistry,  and 
indefinitely  compounded  in  the  other,  as  in 
astronomy.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Thirty-one,  it  was  a  most  unphilosophical 
way,  lo  bring  all  the  beasts  and  birds  before 
Adam,  as  whole  objects,  or  individuals,  to  be 
named.  He  should  have  been  initiated  by  a 
system  of  elementary  instruction  on  the  parts 
of  which  they  were  composed, — heads,  trunks 
and  legs  ;  eyes,  ears,  and  noses  ;  hair,  fur, 
and  feathers;  teeth,  claws,  and  beaks; — or, 
perhaps,  preparatory  to  this,  carbon,  oxygen, 
and  hydrogen;  he  might  then  be  required  to 
arrange  them  into  animals,  and  give  names  to 
'  every  beast  of  the  field,  and  every  fowl  of 
the  air.'  " 

(To  be  concluded.) 

Add  no  credit  to  a  report  upon  conjecture, 
nor  report  to  the  hurt  of  any. — Penn. 
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Selected  for  "The  Friend.' 
WHEN  IS  THE  TIME  TO  DIE? 

I  asked  the  glad  and  liappy  child, 

Whose  hands  were  fill'd  with  flowers, 
Whose  silvery  laugh  rang  free  and  wild 

Among  the  vine-wreatlicd  bowers  : 
I  crossed  her  sunny  path,  and  cried, 

"  When  is  the  time  to  die  ?" 
"  Not  yet !  not  yet !"  the  child  replied, 

And  swiftly  bounded  by. 

I  asked  a  maiden  ;  back  she  threw 

The  tresses  of  her  hair  ; 
Grief's  traces  o'er  lier  cheeks  I  knew  ; 

Like  pearls  they  glistened  tliere  ; 
A  flush  passed  o'er  her  lily  brow, 

I  heard  her  spirit  sigh  ; 
"  Not  now,"  she  cried,  "  O  no  1  not  now  ; 

Youth  is  no  time  to  die  1" 

I  asked  a  mother,  as  she  pressed 

Her  first-born  in  her  arms. 
As  gently  on  her  tender  breast, 

She  hushed  her  babe's  alarms; 
In  quivering  tones  her  accents  eanie — 

Her  eyes  were  dim  with  tears; 
"  My  boy  his  mother's  lil'e  must  claim 

For  many,  many  years." 

I  questioned  one  in  manhood's  prime, 

Oi'  proud  and  fearless  air  ; 
His  brow  was  furrowed  not  by  time. 

Or  dimmed  by  woe  or  care  : 
In  angry  accents  he  replied. 

And  flashed  with  scorn  his  eye — 
"  Talk  not  to  me  of  death,"  he  cried, 

"  For  only  age  should  die." 

I  questioned  age  ;  for  him  llic  tomb 

Had  long  been  all  prepared  : 
But  death,  who  withers  age  and  bloom. 

Tills  man  of  years  had  spared. 
Once  more  liis  nature's  dying  fire 

Flashed  high,  and  thus  he  cried  ; 
"Lite  !  only  life  is  my  desire  I" 

Then  gasped,  and  groaned,  and  died. 

I  asked  a  Christian — "  Answer  thou 

When  is  tlic  hour  for  death  ?" 
A  holy  calm  was  on  his  brow, 

And  peaceful  was  his  brealli ; 
And  sweetly  o'er  his  features  stole 

A  smile,  a  light  divine; 
He  spake  the  language  of  his  soul — 

"My  Master's  time  is  mine  !" 

FAITH    ILLUSTRATED. 

Several  years  since,  being  at  a  small  seaport 
in  Massacluisetts,  one  of  (hose  easterly  storms 
came  on  which  so  often  prove  fatal  to  vessels 
and  their  crews  on  that  coast.-  The  wind  had 
blown  strongly  from  the  norlh-east  for  a  day 
or  two  ;  and  as  it  increased  lo  a  gale,  fears 
were  entertained  for  the  safety  of  a  fine  ship, 
which  had  been  from  tiie  commencement  of 
the  north-easter  lying  oil'  and  on  in  the  bav, 
apparently  without  any  decision  on  the  part  of 
her  officers,  which  way  to  direct  her  course, 
and  who  had  once  or  twice  refused  the  offer 
of  a  pilot. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath,  many  an 
old  weather  beaten  tar  was  seen  standing  on 
the  highest  point  of  land  in  the  place,  looliino- 
anxiously  at  her  through  his  glass;  while 
others  listened  with  trembling  to  his  remarks 
on  the  apparently  doomed  vessel.  She  was 
completely  land-locked,  as  sailors  say,  (that 
is,  surrounded  by  land,)  except  in  the  direc- 
tion from  which  the  wind  blew  ;  and  as  be- 
tween her  and  the  shore  extensive  sand-banks 
intervened,  her  destruction  was  inevitable,  un- 
less she  could  make  the  harbour. 


At  length  a  number  of  resolute  young  men,  j  captain  to  the  man  at  his  side.  "  He  is  an 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  intricate  navi- 1  old  sail,  a  sailor  every  yarn  of  him,"  was  the 
gation  of  the  bay  and  harbour,  put  off  in  a  language  of  the  seamen  one  to  another,  and 
small  schooner,  determined,  if  possible,  to  the  trembling  passengers  began  to  hope.  The- 
bring  her  into  port.  A  tremendous  sea  was  ship  now  neared  two  sunken  rocks,  the  places 
rolling  in  the  bay,  and  as  the  little  vessel  ( of  which  were  marked  by  the  angry  breaking 
made  her  way  out  of  the  harbour,  the  scene  [and  boiling  of  the  sea  ;  and  as  she  seemed 
became  one  of  deep  and  exciting  interest,  driving  directly  on  them,  "  Full  and  steady," 
Now  lifted  up  on  the  top  of  a  dark  wave,  she  was  pronounced  in  tones  of  calm  authority  by 
seemed   trembling  on    the  verge   of  destruc-    the  pilot,  who  stood  with  folded  arms  in  the 


tion  ;  then  plunging  down  into  the  trough  of 
the  sea  was  lost  from  our  view,  not  even  the 
top  of  her  masts  being  visible,  though  proba- 
bly twenty  feet  high  ;  and  a  "  landsman" 
would  e.xclaim,  "  She  has  gone  to  the  bottom." 
Thus  alternately  rising  and  sinking,  she  at 
length  reached  the  ship,  hailed  and  tendered 
a  pilot,  which  was  again  refused.  Irritated 
by  the  refusal,  the  "  skipper,"  put  his  little 
vessel  about  and  stood  in  for  the  harbour, 
when  a  gun  was  discharged  from  the  labour- 
ing vessel,  and  the  signal  for  a  pilot  run  up 
to  her  mast-head. 

The  little  schooner  was  laid  to  the  wind, 
and  as  the  ship  came  up  she  was  directed  to 
follow  in  their  wake  until  within  range  of  the 
light-house,  where  a  smoother  sea  would  allow 
them  to  run  along  side  and  put  a  pilot  on 
board.  In  a  few  minutes  the  vessels  came 
side  to  side,  passing  each  other,  and  the  pilot 
springing  into  the  ship's  chains  was  soon  on 
her  deck. 

The  mysterious  movements  of  the  vessel 
were  now  explained.  She  had  taken  a  pilot 
some  days  before,  who  was  ignorant  of  his 
duty,  and  the  crew,  aware  of  his  incompe- 
tency, were  almost  in  a  state  of  mutiny.  When 
first  hailed  from  the  schooner  the  captain  was 
below,  but  hearing  the  false  pilot  return  the 
hail,  went  on  deck,  and  deposing  him  from  his 
trust,  at  once  reversed  his  answer  by  firing 
the  signal  gun. 

The  new  pilot  having  made  the  necessary 
inquiries  about  the  working  of  the  ship,  re- 
quested the  captain  and  his  trustiest  man  to 
take  the  wheel ;  gave  orders  for  the  stations 
of  the  men,  and  charged  the  captain  on  the 
peril  of  his  ship,  not  to  change  her  course  a 
hand-breadth,  but  by  his  order.  His  port  and 
bearing  were  those  of  a  man  confident  in  his 
knowledge  and  ability  to  save  the  vessel ;  and 
as  the  sailors  winked  to  each  other  and  said, 
"That  is  none  of  your  land  sharks,"  it  was 
evident  that  confidence  and  hope  were  reviv- 
ing within  them. 

All  the  canvass  she  could  bear  was  now 
spread  to  the  gale,  and  while  the  silence  of 
death  reigned  on  board,  she  took  her  way  on 
the  larboard  tack,  directly  toward  the  foam- 
ing breakers.  On,  on,  she  flew,  until  it  seem- 
ed from  her  proximity  lo  those  breakers,  that 
her  destruction  was  inevitable.  "  Shall  I  put 
her  about?"  shouted  the  captain,  in  tones  in- 
dicative of  intense  excitement.  "  Steady," 
was  the  calm  reply  of  the  pilot,  when  the  sea 
was  boiling  like  a  cauldron,  just  under  her 
bows.  In  another  moment  the  same  calm, 
bold  voice,  pronounced  the  order,  "  About 
ship,"  and  she  turned  her  head  from  the 
breakers,  and  stood  boldly  oft'  upon  the  other 
lack. 

"  He  knows  what  he  is  about,"  said  the 


ship's  bows,  the  water  drenching  him  com 
pletely  as  it  broke  over  her  bulwarks.  She 
passed  safely  between  them  ;  the  order  for 
turning  on  the  other  tack  was  given,  and  again 
she  stood  tovvards  the  fearful  breakers.  Near- 
er and  nearer  she  came,  and  still  no  order 
from  the  pilot,  who  stood  like  a  statue,  calm 
and  unmoved,  amid  the  raging  elements.  The 
vessel  laboured  hard,  as  the  broken  foaming 
waves  roared  around  her,  and  seemed  just  on 
the  verge  of  striking,  when  "  About  ship,"  in 
a  voice  like  thunder,  rose  above  the  fury  of 
the  tempest.  Again  she  stood  upon  the  star- 
board tack,  and  soon  entered  the  harbour  and 
cast  anchor  in  safety.  One  hour  later  she  could 
not  have  been  rescued,  for  by  the  time  she 
reached  her  anchorage  no  vessel  could  have 
carried  a  rag  of  sail  in  the  open  bay.  Ship 
and  crew,  and  passengers,  more  than  one  hun- 
dred in  all,  must  have  perished.  When  the 
order  was  given  to  "  Back  the  fore  topsail, 
and  let  go  the  anchor,"  a  scene  ensued  which 
might  baffle  the  description  of  the  painter  or 
poet.  The  captain  sprung  from  the  wheel, 
and  caught  the  pilot  in  his  arms,  the  sailors 
and  passengers  crowded  around.  Some  hung 
upon  his  neck,  others  embraced  his  knees,  and 
tears  streamed  down  the  faces  of  old  seamen,  j 
who  had  weathered  many  a  storm,  and  braved  [ 
untold  dangers.  All  were  pressing  forward,  I 
if  only  to  grasp  the  hand  of  their  deliverer  in 
token  of  gratitude. — And  now  for  the  applica- 
tion. ;:j 

The  sJiip^s  crew  had  faith  in  their  pilot. 
He  came  out  of  the  very  harbour  into  which 
they  sought  entrance.  Of  course  he  knew  the 
way. 

Their  faith  amounted  to  confidence.  They  . 
gave  up  the  ship  to  his  direction.  It  was  an 
obedient  confidence.  Thev  did  not  say,  "  He 
will  save  us,"  and  sit  down  indolently,  and  ne- 
glect his  orders.  The  helm  was  turned,  the 
sails  were  trimmed,  and  every  ropa  loosened 
or  tightened  as  he  directed.  Nor  did  they 
disobey,  though  somelimes  apparenllv  rush- 
ing into  the  jaws  of  destruction. — Baptist  Re- 
gister. 

PEACE    PRINflPLE. 

ACTION  AMONG  THE  METHODISTS. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  of  the  I7lh  instant,  con- 
tains a  report  of  Ihe  first  day's  proceedings, 
(15lh  instant,)  of  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Conference  held  in  that  city.  After  the  busi- 
ness of  electing  a  president  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  some  other  transactions  and  discus- 
sions, the  account  proceeds: — 

"  Farlher  action  on  reports  was  here  sus- 
pended, it  being  eleven  o'clock,  the  hour  at 
which,  by  a  resolution  of  yesterday,  the  Con- 
ference had  agreed  to  hear  the  address  of  — 
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Jackson,  agent  for  the  American  Peace  Soci- 1  times,  a  system  full  of  the  most  resplendent  vated   and   waste!     What   running    to    plav 

ety.     The  orator   denounced  war  as  a  great  j  beauties.      Who  can   look  on  the  subhme  and  houses,    to    dinners,    to    levees,    to   waterinc 

evil,  calculated  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  all    unparalleled  virtues,  which  adorned  the  life  of  places  !     Here  is  one  out  of  breath  with  pur- 

Ihe  benevolent  movements  and  enterprises  of  this  Divine   Person,   and  not  feel  their  hearts      ■■ '  '  .... 

the  day  ;  he  spoke  of  its  great  e.xpense  in  a  melt  with  sentiments  of  awe,  gratitude,  and 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  also  in  respect  to  the  |  adoration  ?  But  I  also  conceive  the  life  and 
e.xpenditure  of  human  life,  and  the  moral  evils  !  conduct  of  every  real   disciple,  will  present, 


uing  popular  a))plause  ;  another  brooding  with 
delight  over  an  empty  title  just  conferred  on 
him.  In  short,  the  greatest  diligence  is  used 
by  many   thousands,  to  accelerate   their  des- 


of  it.     His  society  contemplates  a  Congress,   though  in  a  less  degree,  the  same  uniform  and  j  cent  in  the  broad  way  that  leadcth  to  destr 


and  eventually  a  Court,  of  nations,  to  super- 1  consistent  picture  of  iiuiocence  and  truth.  The 
sede  the  necessity  for  war  and  abolish  the  !  term  Christian,  conveys  to  me  a  very  ditler- 
practice  of  it,  and  seeks  to  operate,  through  ent  idea  from  what  is  implied  in  its  common 
the  pulpit  and  the  press,  to  the  accomplish-  acceptation.  If  the  standard  of  excellence  in 
ment  of  this  end.  He  asked  the  prayers  and  j  Christianity  is  the  super-eminent  virtues  of  its 
sympathies  of  the  Conference  ;  and  at  the  con- 1  Great  Founder,  then  he  only  is  a  Christian, 
elusion  of  his  remarks,  Ulysses  Ward,  a  min-  whose  mind  is  adorned  with  the  same  heavenly 
ister,  and  member  of  the  Conference,  of  Wash- !  temper  and  dispositions  that  were  found  in 
ington,  D.  C,  offered  the  following  resolutions,  Christ.  1  need  not  remark  to  thee,  how  dilii- 
which  were  adopted.  cult  it  is   to   become,   in  any  degree,  like  so 

Resolved,  That  in  our  opinion  the  prophe-  great  an  original.  Yet,  hard  and  impossible 
cies  of  the  Old  'i'estament,  and  the  precepts  of ;  as  it  apparently  is,  we  must  come  to  it,  or  we 
the  New,  justify  the  expectation  that  a  time  1  can  never  be  saved  ;  there  is  no  unclean  thing 
will  come  when  war  will  be  banished  from  the  1  can   enter   the   gates    of   pearl;  nothing   but 


whole  earth. 

Resolved,  That  our  hope  of  this  glorious 
consummation  (though  it  may  be  hastened  by 
the  co-operation  of  pliilanthropists,)  must  de- 
pend, under  God,  mainly  on  the  prayers  and 
eflbrts  of  Christians. 


lamb-hke  innocence  can  entitle  us  to  admis- 
sion there  ;  nothing  short  of  holiness  can  en- 
sure to  us  a  happy  eternity." 

" "  Tlie   coming   of  our  Lord  and 


tion  :  broad  as  it  is,  there  is  scarcely  room  for 
the  crowd  of  infatuated  votaries,  who  uncon- 
cernedly fill  its  pa.ssage,  and  apparently  sink  to 
rise  no  more.  But  dost  thou  see  on  yonder 
plain  covered  with  brambles  a  solitary  path, 
so  narrow  as  to  be  barely  discernible  !  A  few 
people  of  both  sexes,  animated  by  a  belief  of 
its  glorious  termination,  are  carefully  endea- 
vouring to  keep  the  rectilinear  direction  of 
the  road  ;  they  seem  to  be  mostly  weeping, 
not  that  they  aie  either  discontented,  or  afraid 
of  the  ravenous  beasts  which  incessantly  howl 
on  either  side,  but  their  hearts  are  penetrated 
and  broken,  with  a  sen~e  of  their  Redeemer's 
love,  and  of  the  adorable  condescension  which 
every  moment  sustains  and  preserves  them. 
With  these  tried,  self-denying  few,  my  soul 
hath  unity  ;  with   those,  wiio,  throiioh   wreat 


event  which  ever  happened  since  the  creation 
Resolved,  That  while  the  temporal  evils  ofjof  the  world.  To  this  sublime  event  all  the 
war  seem  almost  to  defy  calculation,  we  re-  typical  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  .lews  had 
gard  its  agency  in  destroying  the  souls  of  men,  I  a  direct  reference.  To  this  they  were  con- 
and  its  influence  on  the   spiritual    interests  oflstantly  directed   to  look  by  their  priests,  pro- 


Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  was  the  most  important  !  tribulation,   have   wa.'-hcd   their   robes  in  the 

blood  of  the  Lamb,  I  bless  God,  I  feel  a  near 


the  world,  as  the  most  lamentable  of  all  its  re- 
sults, and  as  demanding  the  special  attention 
of  the  Christian  world. 

Resolved,  That  the  prevalence  of  correct 
sentiments  on  the  subject  of  Peace  among 
the  Christian  nations,  is  necessary  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  complete  triumph  of  the  Gos- 
pel. 

Resolved,  Thatthe  nature  of  ourinstitutions, 
the  present  circumstances  of  our  country,  and 
its  influence  on  public  opinion  throughout  the 
world,  conspire  to  give  the  cause  of  Peace  pe- 
culiar claims  on  the  friends  of  God  and  man 
in  this  land. 

Resolved,  That  since  the  sole  aim  of  this 
cause  is  to  abolish  war,  we  approve  of  the 
course  of  the  American  Peace  Society  in  ad- 
hering strictly  to  this  purpose,  and  keeping 
entirely  aloof  from  every  project  foreign  to 
its  great  and  only  object — Universal  Perma- 
nent Peace. 

Resolved,  That  we  commend  this  cause  to 
the  Christian  community  as  worthy  a  place 
among  the  benevolent  objects  of  the  age,  and 
recommend  to  our  ministers  to  preach  on  the 
subject,  and  do  what  they  can  to  promote  its 
interests. 

On  motion  of  D.  F.  Ewell,  also  a  minister, 
it  was  ordered  that  —  Jackson  be  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions." 

WILLIAM    THOMPSON. 

(Concluded  from  page  207.) 

"  Since  the  14th  year  of  my  age,  when  it 
pleased  Infinite  Mercy  to  visit  me  with  some 
divine  visitations,  I  have  often  been  favoured 
to  see  the  exceeding  beauty  of  holiness.  Reli- 
gion, as  appearing  in  the  person  and  charac- 
ter of  Jesus  Christ,  has  seemed  to  me,  at 


ihets,  and  patriarchs,  as  to  a  time  when  the 
Messiah  would  set  up  his  kingdom  on  earth, 
and  establish  universal  concord  amongst  men. 
But,  alas  I  they  mistook  the  meaning  of  the 
prophecies.  It  was  an  outward  kingdom  which 
they  looked  for,  and  the  glittering  pomp  of  an 
earthly  throne.  Hence  they  were  disappoint- 
ed, and  they  refused  to  believe  in  Christ,  who 
declared,  '  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,' 
and  who  sought  no  throne  but  the  hearts  of 
h',s  disciples. 

"  The  ignorant  Jews  hoped  to  have  been 
led  by  Him,  to  triumph  over  their  enemies, 
and  to  establish  on  the  ruins  of  other  nations 
a  universal  monarchy.  But  for  no  such  pur- 
pose was  he  sent.  He  came  to  heal  the  bro- 
ken-hearted ;  to  reclaim  the  wandering  peni- 
tent ;  to  do  good  to  the  souls  and  bodies  of 
men;-and  to  purchase  by  his  precious  blood 
those  mansions  of  gb>ry  which  are  prepared 
for  such  as  do  his  v.'ill.  For  these  divine,  be- 
nevolent purposes,  did  he  quit  his  throne  of 
inaccessible  light,  and  clothe  himself  with  hu- 
manity. No  worldly  views,  no  aspiring  after 
riches  or  aggrandizement,  marked  his  pre- 
cepts; on  tlie  contrary,  he  embraced  a  volun- 
tary poverty,  and  left  costly  apparel  and  soft 
raiment  to  the  voluptuary.  He  sought  no  dis- 
tinction but  what  resulted  from  his  superior 
virtue,  and  cheerfully  led  the  way  for  his 
humble  followers  from  sorrow  to  rejoicing,  and 
from  a  cruel  martyrdom  to  a  crown  of  immor- 
tal glory." 

"Penketh,21st  Third  mo.  181G. 

"  It  is  astonishing  how  many  busv  princi- 
|>les  of  action  there  are  at  work  in  society,  all 
of  which  are  eflectiiig  what   must  be  undone 


and  dear  unity.  Oh  !  my  dear  friend,  the 
heart-searching  power  which  I  have  felt  this 
winter  !  it  has  been  as  a  probe  to  the  very  in- 
most reins. 

"  I  was  for  some  time  insensible  what  was 
doing  in  me,  though  I  felt  constrained  to  use 
daily  a  very  solemn  pause,  previous  to  dismis- 
sing the  scholars,  and  was  often  led  into  deep 
and  profitable  meditations  on  lime,  heaven, 
eternity,  &c.  Christmas  I  looked  forward  to 
with  peculiar  pleasure,  as  I  intended  to  accept 
an  invitation  to  spend  a  week  with  T.  T.  of 
Liverpool.  Thou  art  not  unacquainted  with 
the  literary  gratifications  which  that  town  af- 
fords,  as  the  Ailiena;uni,  debating  society, 
botanic  garden,  &c.,  and  of  these  I  had  foriii- 
ed  large  anticipations.  But  it  was  mercifully 
ordered,  that  my  enjoyments  were  of  a  higher 
nature,  and  my  peace  e>tabli,-hcd  on  a  firmer 
foundation.  I  arrived  in  Liverpool  after  sev- 
eral curious  occurrences,  on  a  Severn h-day 
evening,  and  retained  my  usual  spirits  till  late 
on  Second-day  night ;  when,  retiring  to  bed,  I 
was  seized  with  such  a  solemn  sense  of  the 
Divine  presence  and  my  own  unworlhiness, 
as  1  never  before  knew.  Give  me  humility 
and  lowliness  of  heart,  was  my  incessant  cry. 
All  other  wishes  and  inclinations  were  taken 
away  ;  it  was  the  whole  desire  of  my  soul, 
and  great  indeed  was  the  selfabasedness 
which  was  mercifully  given.  Oh  !  the  watch- 
fulness, the  peace,  the  solid  enjoyment  I  tast- 
ed during  the  remainder  of  that  week  !  I  sat 
under  the  vine,  and  its  fruit  was  sweet  to  my 
taste  :  I  could  say  with  Peler,  Lord,  thou 
knovvest  I  love  thee.  Nor  have  I  \et  lost, 
(through  unutterable  mercy,)  this  blessed  ex- 
perience  :  my  heart  is  daily  dissolved  at  the 
sight  of  infinite  goodness,  and  every  meetin» 
is  as  the  refreshings  of  the  former  and  the 
latter   rain.      How   forciblv    have  the  days  of 


again  with  sorrow.  What  anxious  moments  my  first  visitation  been  revived  to  my  recol- 
are  spent  in  bedizzening  the  body,  whilst  the  lection,  when,  about  the  age  of  fimrleen,  I 
amiable  qualities  of  the  mind  remain  unculti-    mingled  my  drink  with  tears,  and  looked  for 
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the  salvation  of  the  Lord,  more  than  for  the 
morning  light  !  And  in  this  slate  of  fear  and 
watchfulness,  I  have  felt  a  tenderness  in  re- 
gard to  preservini;  the  teslimony  borne  by  an- 
cient Friends  in  dress,  language,  &c.,  which 
things  thou  wilt  recollect  I  had  deviated  from. 
And  it  has  been  brought  before  me  in  much 
weightiness  of  spirit,  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
priety of  applying  for  a  nearer  union  with 
Friends  ;  but  not  seeing  my  way  clear  enough 
in  this  particular,  I  wish  to  wait  for  further 
counsel. 

"Oh!  my  dear  friend,  the  sweetness  that 
results  from  a  daily  and  hourly  self-denial  ! 
from  a  yielding  up  without  any  secret  reser- 
vation to  the  hand  of  the  Reliner  !  His  will, 
I  believe,  is  nothing  less  than  our  sanctifica- 
tion,  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  and  a  purity  and 
simplicity  in  the  inmost  thoughts.  And  re- 
specting knowledge,  1  have  seen  clearly,  that 
that  kind  is  most  to  be  desired,  which  condu- 
ceth  to  moral  rectitude,  and  which,  laying 
open  the  frailly  and  weakness  of  humanity, 
teacheth  us  where  to  apply  for  strength  ;  a 
knowledge  which  maketh  wise  unto  salvation. 
But  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  and  physical 
operations  of  the  material  world,  when  unsea- 
soned by  grace,  is  similar  in  nature,  (though 
inferior  in  degree,)  to  that  which  the  devils 
possess,  for  they  may  be  supposed  to  far  ex- 
ceed us  in  understanding  the  occult  causes  of 
things;  but  as  it  is  merely  knowledge,  unmix- 
ed with  a  spark  of  goodness,  they  are  not 
thereby  rendered  the  less  miserable.  Yet  a 
life  of  self-denial,  and  inward  communion  with 
God,  does  not  preclude  a  proper  and  reasona- 
ble investigation  of  His  works;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  stimulates  to  a  search  and  admira- 
tion of  everything  which  bears  the  stamp  of  a 
divine  hand,  and  to  such  a  soul,  the  print  of 
His  footsteps  is  perpetually  discoverable." 

"  Who  can  tell,  amidst  the  blaze  of 

intellect  which  has  distinguished  the  com- 
mencement of  the  nineteenth  century,  if  scru- 
ples may  not  arise  and  multiply  on  the  un- 
christian, immoral,  inhuman  tendency  of  war  1 
Very  many,  I  am  persuaded,  in  various  con- 
gregations, are  already  convinced  of  it,  but 
are  kept  in  a  kind  of  lukewarm,  indifferent 
state,  concerning  the  matter,  owing,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  to  the  avowed  approbation  given  it  by 
their  teachers.  What  then  is  to  be  done  ? 
While  the  '  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air' 
reigns  ascendant,  we  can  only  repeat,  in  the 
spirit  of  meekness  and  hope,  'Thy  kingdom 
come  !'  We  can  only  hope,  (which  is  not  im- 
possible,) that  pre-disposing  causes,  in  the 
hand  of  Providence,  may  efltjctsuch  a  univer- 
sal change  and  revolution  in  the  minds  of  men, 
as  may  finally  extirpate  the  root  of  bitterness, 
and  the  tree  designed  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations  may  flourish  in  its  stead. 

"  Oh  !  that  we  may  individually  approach 
a  nearer  conformity  to  that  Divine  Person, 
who  has  set  the  example  of  meekness,  for- 
giveness, and  love,  to  his  followers  !" 

" In  the  great  mass  of  society  we 

perceive  several  degrees  of  union  to  exist  be- 
tween individuals.  The  interests  of  com- 
merce, the  compacts  of  social  life,  and  the 
pursuits  of  artists  and  literary  men  are  the 
causes  of  the  most  common;  but  in  my  opin- 


ion there  can  be  no  permanent  assimilation  of 
soul,  which  has  not  religion  for  its  founda- 
tion. 

"  It  is  true  the  frivolity  of  some,  and  the 
false  sentimentality  of  others,  continually  dis- 
play the  enjnyment  of  an  apparent  happiness 
in  their  connections  ;  but  on  meeting  the  chil- 
ling blasts  of  adversity  or  death,  the  film 
mostly  disappears,  and  they  are  left  friendless 
and  comfortless  to  meet  the  storm.  Pride 
has  its  resources,  genius  its  firmness,  and  the 
worst  passions  may  be  employed  in  resolutely 
braving  the  hour  of  danger  ;  but  religion 
alone  can  inspire  that  fortitude  which  has  hu- 
mility for  its  basis,  which  takes  away  fear, 
not  by  apathy  or  presumption,  but  by  reveal- 
ing supi^rior  love  and  superior  consolations. 

"  I  am  perhaps  more  led  into  these  re- 
marks from  having  just  taken  a  last  farewell 
of  a  dear  and  honoured  friend,  who  is  in  the 
last  stage  of  a  consumption  ;  unable  to  articu- 
late, with  what  fervour  did  he  press  my  hand, 
and  with  an  expressiveness  of  manner  which 
1  shall  never  forget!  To  him,  I  said,  as  I 
mournfully  left  the  room,  what  is  all  that  this 
world  can  afford  ?  Beauty,  wealth,  know- 
ledge, are  alike  unavailing;  the  ground  is  sli- 
ding from  under  his  feet,  and  a  few  hours 
more  will  conduct  him  to  eternity.  What  a 
satisfaction  to  reflect,  that  at  such  a  moment, 
the  consolations  of  religion  are  his  !  Under 
its  divinely  regulating  influence,  his  life  has 
been  irreproachable  ;  and  I  feel  no  doubt  but 
his  death  will  be  glorious.  Oh  !  if  the  profi- 
cients in  the  science  of  war,  if  the  desolators 
of  kingdoms,  receive  such  pompous  epithets, 
in  what  language  ought  we  to  speak  of  the 
Christian,  who,  having  spent  a  whole  life  in 
pursuits  of  active  benevolence,  is  just  laying 
down  the  toils  of  his  warfare  ?  His  labours 
are  at  length  terminated,  his  commission  ful- 
filled, his  doubts  and  fears  swallowed  up  in  the 
prospect  of  victory — a  spectacle  this,  wort-hy 
of  men  and  angels.  ]\Iay  we  ourselves  rea- 
lize it  by  a  faithful  perseverance  in  those  steps 
of  duty  and  selt-denial,  which  can  alone, 
through  faith,  give  confidence  in  the  hour  of 
trial  !" 

Old  maxims,  belter  than  new  proverbs. 

When  thou  art  obliged  to  speak,  be  sure  to 
speak  the  truth,  for  equivocation  is  half  way 
to  lying,  and  lying  the  whole  way  to  hell. 

Do  not  accuse  others  to  excuse  thyself,  for 
that  is  neither  generous  nor  just ;  but  let  sin- 
cerity and  ingenuousness  be  thy  refuge,  rather 
than  craft  and  falsehood  ;  for  cunning  borders 
very  near  upon  knavery — wisdom  never  uses 
nor  wants  it.  Cunning  is  to  the  wise,  as  an 
ape  is  to  a  man.  Secrecy  is  one  thing,y(iZse 
lights  another;  the  honest  man  that  is  free 
and  open,  is  ever  to  be  preferred,  especially 
when  sense  is  at  the  helm. 

Such  as  give  themselves  the  latitude  of  say- 
ing what  they  do  not  mean,  come  to  be  arrant 
in  more  things  than  one  :  to  hear  men  talk 
the  reverse  of  their  own  sentiments,  with  all 
the  good  breeding  and  appearance  of  friend- 
ship, on  purpose  to  cozen  or  pump,  is,  to  a 
man  of  virtue  and  honour,  one  of  the  most  ?«f- 
laiichohj  as  well  as  the  most  nauseous  things 
in  the  world. —  Wm.  Pcnn. 


From  the  AthenEeum. 

EXPLORING    EXPEDITION. 

Narrative  of  the  United  States  Exploring 
Expedition  during  the  years  18i!8,  18H9, 
1840,  1841,  1842.  By  C.  Wilkks,  Com- 
mander of  the  Expedition,  jM.  A.  Fh.  S., 
<5'c.     5  vols.     Wiley  &i,  Putnam. 

(Continued  from  page  2020 

The  next  extract  we  shall  give  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  some  Patagonians  : 

"The  party  of  natives  were  seventeen  in 
number,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they 
were  above  the  European  height.  The  chief, 
who  was  the  oldest  man  among  them,  was 
under  fifty  years  of  age,  and  of  comparatively 
low  stature;  his  son  was  one  of  the  tallest, 
and  above  six  feet  in  height.  They  had  good 
figures  and  pleasant-looking  countenances,  low 
foreheads  and  high  cheek-bones,  « ith  broad 
faces,  the  lower  part  projecting  :  their  hair 
was  coarse  and  cut  short  on  the  crown,  leav- 
ing a  narrow  border  of  hair  hanging  down  ; 
over  this  they  wore  a  kind  of  cap  or  band  of 
skin  or  woollen  yarn.  The  front  teeth  of  all 
of  them  were  verv  much  worn,  more  appa- 
rent, however,  in  the  old  than  in  the  young. 
On  one  foot  they  wore  a  rude  skin  sandal. 
Many  of  them  had  their  faces  painted  in  red 
and  black  stripes,  with  clay,  soot,  and  ashes. 
Their  whole  appearance,  together  with  their 
inflamed  and  sore  eyes,  was  filthy  and  disgust- 
ing. They  were  thought  by  the  ofiicersmore 
nearly  to  approach  to  the  Patagonians  than 
any  other  natives,  and  were  supposed  to  be  a 
small  tribe  who  visit  this  part  of  Terra  del 
P'uego  in  the  summer  months  ;  they  were  en- 
tirely ditferent  from  the  Petcherais,  whom  we 
afterwards  saw  at  Orange  Harbour.  JSone  of 
their  women  or  children  were  seen,  but  they 
were  thought  to  be  not  far  distant  in  the 
wood,  as  they  objected  to  any  of  our  people 
going  towards  it,  and  showed  much  alarm 
when  guns  were  pointed  in  that  direction. 
They  seemed  to  have  a  knowledge  of  fire- 
arms, which  they  called  eu,  or  spirit  ;  and 
kai-eu,  which  they  frequently  uttered  with 
gestures,  was  thought  to  indicate  their  Great 
Spirit,  or  God.  They  had  little  apparent  cu- 
riosity, and  nothing  seemed  to  attract  or 
cause  them  surprise  ;  their  principal  charac- 
teristic seemed  to  be  jealousy.  Though  they 
are  a  simple  race,  they  are  not  wanting  in 
cunning;  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
they  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  part  with 
their  bows  and  arrows  in  trade,  which  they 
however  did,  after  asking  permission  from 
their  chief:  this  was  always  necessary  for 
them  to  obtain  before  closing  a  bargain.  They 
have  had  communication  frequently  before 
with  Europeans  :  pieces  of  many  articles  of 
European  manufacture  were  seen  in  their 
possession,  such  as  glass-beads,  &c.  They 
refused  tobacco,  whiskey,  bread,  or  meat,  and 
were  only  desirous  of  getting  old  iron,  nails, 
and  pieces  of  hoop-iron.  Their  food  consists 
principally  of  fish  and  shell-fish.  Their  fish- 
ing apparatus  is  made  of  the  dorsal  fin  of  a 
fish,  tied  to  a  thin  slip  of  whalebone,  in  the 
form  of  a  barb  ;  this  serves  as  a  good  hook, 
and  with  it  they  obtain  a  supply  of  this  food. 
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Their  arms  consisted  altogether  of  bows  and  |  twelve   miles.     This,  if  correct,  would  go  to    lowing  the  sounds  of  the  violin  correctly.     It 
arrows.     The  natives  had  the  common  dog,   prove   that  there   is  more  intercourse  among  


which  they  seemed  to  prize  much." 

The  portraiture  of  the  Petcherai  Indians  is 
less  favourable. 

"  They  were  entirely  naked,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  small  piece  of  seal-skin,  only  suf- 
ficient to  cover  one  shoulder,  and  which  is  ge- 
nerally worn  on  the  side  from  which  the  wind 
blows,  atfurding  them  some  little  shelter 
against  its  piercing  influence.  They  were 
not  more  than  five  feet  high,  of  a  light  copper 
colour,  which  is  much  concealed  by  smut  and 


them  than  their  (Vail  barks  would  lead  one  to 
expect.  Their  huts  are  generally  found  built 
close  to  the  shore,  at  the  head  of  some  small 
bay,  in  a  secluded  spot,  and  sheltered  from  the 
prevailing  winds.  They  are  built  of  boughs 
or  small  trees,  stuck  m  the  earth,  and  brought 
together  at  the  top,  where  they  are  firndy 
bound  by  bark,  sedge,  and  twigs.  Smaller 
branches  are  then  interlaced,  forming  a  toler- 
ably compact  wicker-work,  and  on  this,  grass, 
turf,  and  bark  are  laid,  making  the  hut  quite 


mark  vertically  with  charcoal.  They  have 
short  faces,  narrow  foreheads,  and  high  cheek- 
bones. Their  eyes  are  small  and  unusually 
black,  the  upper  eyelids  in  the  inner  corner 
are  overlapping  the  under  one,  and  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Chinese. 
The  nose  is  broad  and  flat,  with  wide-spread 
nostrils,  mouth  large,  teeth  white,  large,  and 
regular.  The  hair  is  long,  lank,  and  black, 
hanging  over  the  face,  and  is  covered  with 
white  ashes,  which  gives  them  a  hideous  ap- 
pearance. The  whole  face  is  compressed. 
Their  bodies  are  remarkable  from  the  groat 
development  of  the  chest,  shoulders,  and  ver- 
tebral column  ;  their  arms  are  long,  and  out 
of  proportion;  their  legs  small  and  ill  made. 
There  is  in  fiict  little  difference  between  the 
size  of  the  ankle  and  leg  ;  and  when  standing, 
the  skin  at  the  knee  hangs  in  a  large  loose 
fold.  In  some,  the  muscles  of  the  leg  appear 
almost  wanting, and  possess  very  little  strength. 
This  want  of  development  in  the  muscles  of 
the  legs  is  owing  to  their  constant  sitting  pos- 
ture, buth  in  their  huts  and  canoes.  Their 
slcin  is  sensibly  colder  than  ours.  It  is  im- 
possible to  fancy  anything  in  human  nature 
more  filthy.  They  are  an  ill-shapen  and  ugly 
race.  They  have  little  or  no  idea  of  the  re- 
lative value  of  articles,  even  of  those  that  one 
would  suppose  were  of  the  utmost  use  to  them, 
such  as  iron  and  glass-ware.  A  glass  bottle 
broken   into  pieces  is  valued  as    much  as  a 


dirt,  particularly  on  their  faces,  which   tl»ey  j  warm,  and  impervious  to  the  wind  and  snow 

though  not  quite  so  to  the  rain.  The  usual 
dimensions  of  these  huts  are  seven  or  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  and  about  tour  or  five  feet  in 
height.  They  have  an  oval  hole  to  creep  in 
at.  The  fire  is  built  in  a  small  excavation  in 
the  middle  of  the  hut.  The  floor  is  of  clay, 
which  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  well 
kneaded.  The  usual  accompaniment  of  a  hut 
is  a  conical  pile  of  shells  opposite  the  door, 
nearly  as  large  as  the  hut  itself.  Their  occu- 
pancy of  a  hut  seems  to  be  limited  to  the  sup- 
ply of  shell-fish,  consisting  of  muscles  and 
limpets  in  the  neighbourhood.  These  natives 
are  never  seen  but  in  their  huts  or  canoes. 
The  impediments  to  their  communication  by 
land  are  great,  growing  out  of  the  mountain- 
ous and  rocky  cliaracter  of  the  country,  inter- 
sected with  inlets  deep  and  impassable,  and 
in  most  places  bounded  by  abrupt  precipices, 
together  with  a  soil  which  may  be  termed  a 
quagmire,  on  which  it  is  dilticult  to  walk. 
This  prevails  on  the  hills  as  well  as  in  the 
plains  and  valleys.  The  impenetrable  nature 
of  the  forest,  with  the  dense  undergrowth  of 
thorny  bushes,  renders  it  impossible  for  them 
to  overcome  or  contend  with  these  difliculties. 
They  appear  to  live  in  families,  and  not  in 
tribes,  and  do  not  seem  to  acknowledge  any 
chief.  On  the  11th  of  March  three  bark  ca- 
noes arrived,  containing  four  men,  four  wo- 
men, and  a  girl  about  sixteen  years  old,  four 
little  boys  and  four  infants,  one  of  the  latter 


knife.  Red  flannel,  torn  into  stripes,  pleases  .  about  a  week  old,  and  quite  naked.  The 
them  more  than  in  the  piece;  they  wound  it  i  thermometer  was  at  46°  Fahrenheit.  They 
around  their  heads,  as  a  kind  of  turban,  and  |  had  rude  weapons,  viz.,  slings  to  throw  stones, 
it  was  amusing  to  sec  their  satisfaction  at  thi 


then  found  he  could  sound  the  common 
chords,  and  follow  through  the  semitone  scale, 
with  scarcely  an  error.  They  have  all  musi- 
cal voices,  speaking  in  the  note  G  sharp,  end- 
ing with  the  semitone  A,  when  asking  for  pre- 
sents, and  were  continually  singing, 

Yali  mass  scoo  nah.  Yah  mass  scoo  nah. 
Their  mimicry  became  annoying,  and  pre- 
cluded our  getting  at  any  of  their  words  or 
ideas.  It  not  only  extended  to  words  or 
sounds,  but  actions  also,  and  was  at  times  tru- 
ly ridiculous.  The  usual  manner  of  interro- 
gating for  names  was  quite  unsuccesful.  Oa 
pointing  to  the  nose,  for  instance,  they  did  the 
same.  Anything  they  saw  done  they  would 
mimic,  and  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
accuracy.  On  these  canoes  approaching  the 
ship,  the  principal  one  of  the  family,  or  chief, 
standing  up  in  his  canoe,  made  a  harangue. 
He  spoke  in  G  natural,  and  did  not  vary  his 
voice  more  than  a  semitone.  The  pilch  of 
the  voice  of  the  female  is  an  octave  higher. 
Although  they  have  been  heard  to  shout  quite 
loud,  yet  they  cannot  endure  a  noise.  When 
the  drum  beat,  or  a  gun  was  fired,  they  inva- 
riably stopped  their  ears.  They  always  speak 
to  each  otiier  in  a  whisper.  Their  cautious 
manner  and  movements  prove  them  to  be  a 
timid  race.  The  men  are  exceedingly  jea- 
lous of  their  women,  and  will  not  allow  any 
one,  if  they  can  help  it,  to  enter  their  huts, 
particularly  boys. 

(TobecontiiiMoiJO 

Ancient  Valve  of  Mamiscripts. — Manu- 
scripts were  in  former  limes  important  arti- 
cles of  commerce ;  they  were  excessively 
scarce,  and  preserved  with  the  utmost  care. 
Usurers  themselves  considered  them  as  pre- 
cious objects  fi)r  pawn.  A  student  of  Pavia, 
who  was  reduced,  raised  a  fortune  by  leavinji- 
in  pawn  the  manuscript  of  a  bodv  of  law  ;  and 
a  grammarian,  who  was  ruined  by  a  fire,  re- 
built his  house  with  two  small  volumes  of  Ci- 
cero.— D' Israeli. 

The  Vatican. — The  magnificent  palace  of 


small  acquisition.  The  children  were  quite 
small,  and  nestled  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe 
on  some  dry  grass.  The  woman  and  eldest 
boy  paddled  the  canoe,  the  man  being  employ- 
ed to  bail  out  the  water  and  attend  to  the  fire, 
which  is  always  carried  in  the  bottom  of  the 
canoe,  on  a  few  stones  and  ashes,  which  the 
water  surrounds.  Their  canoes  are  construc- 
ted of  bark,  are  very  frail,  and  sewed  with 
shreds  of  whalebone,  sealskin,  and  twigs. 
They  are  sharp  at  both  ends,  and  are  kept  in 
shape  as  well  as  strengthened  by  a  number  of 
stretchers  lashed  to  the  gunwale.     These  In- 


three   rude   spears,   pointed  at  the  end  with    'he  Pope  at  Rome  is  called  the  Vatican,  and 
bone,  and   notched   on   one   side  with  barbed    is  said  to  contain  seven  thousand  rooms.   Th 


librar}',  founded  a.  d.  1448,  is  a  most  beau- 
tiful fabric,  and  is  also  the  richest  in  the 
world,  both  in  printed  books  and  manuscripts. 
—Ibid. 


teeth.  With  this  they  catch  their  fish,  which 
are  in  great  quantities  among  the  kelp.  Two 
of  the  natives  were  induced  to  come  on  board, 
after  they  had  been  alongside  for  upwards  of 
an  hour,  and  received  many  presents,  for 
which  they  gave  their  spears,  a  dog,  and  some 
of  their  rude  native  trinkets.  They  did  not 
show  or  express  surprise  at  anything  on  board, 
except  when  seeing  one  of  the  carpenters  en- 
gaged in  boring  a  hole  with  a  screw-augur  :  creasing,  and  doubtless  will  increase."  "  Re- 
Ihrough   a  plank,   which  would   have  been  aj  peatedly,  in  the  course  of  this  month,  I  have 


The  Bible  in  China. — Dr.  Rridgeman,  in 
a  recent  letter  to  the  American  Bible  Society, 
says^: 

"The  demand   for  Christian   books  is  in- 


long  task  for  them.     They  were  very  talka- 


dians  seldom  venture  outside  the  kelp,  by  the    live,  smiling  when  spoken  to,  and  often  burst- 


aid  of  which  they  pull  themselves  along  ;  and 
their  paddles  are  so  small  as  to  be  of  little  use 
in  propelling  their  canoes,  unless  it  is  calm. 
Some  of  the  officers  thought  they  recognized 
a  party  on  the  Hermit  Islands  that  had   been 


into  loud  laughter,  but  instantly  settling 
into  their  natural  serious  and  sober  cast. 
They  were  found  to  be  great  mimics,  both  in 
gesture  and  sound,  and  would  repeat  any  word 
of  our   language,    with    great   correctness  of 


on  board  ship  at  Orange  Harbour.  If  this  pronunciation.  Their  imitalions  of  sounds 
was  the  case,  they  must  have  ventured  across  were  truly  astonishing.  One  of  them  ascend- 
the  Bay  of  Nassau,  a  distance  of  some  ten  or|ed  and  descended   the   octave  perfectly,  fol- 


distributed  more  than  two  hundred  portions 
of  the  Bible,  among  the  Chinese,  before  break- 
fast, and  all  at  the  same  spot,  the  door  of  our 
depository.  Dr.  Ball  and  myself  have  now 
arranged  for  a  daily  morning  and  evening 
distribution  of  books. — N.    Y.  Telegraph. 

A  farmer  by  the  name  of  Geyer,  livinir  in 
Illinois,  has  been  informed  through  the  ifoth- 
childs,  that  he  has  inherited  a  fortune  of  two 
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millions  six  liumlied  thousand  dollars,  the  re- 
sult of  a  suit  peiidin;^'  in  tlie  German  courts 
for  thirty  years,  and  belonging  to  his  wife. — 
Late  paper. 

GONE. 


"  Gone  before, 
To  that  unseen  and  silent  sliore. 
Shall  we  not  meet  as  heretofore, 

Some  Summer  morning  ?" — Law 

Another  hand  is  beckoning  us, 

Another  call  is  given, 
And  glows  once  more  witii  angel  steps, 

Tlie  path  which  reaches  Heaven. 

Our  young  and  gentle  friend,  whose  smile 

Made  brighter  summer  lioura. 
Before  the  frosts  ot  autumn  tinje. 

Hath  left  us  with  the  flowers. 

No  paling  of  the  check  of  bloom, 

Forewarned  us  of  decay. 
No  shadow  from  the  silent  land. 

Fell  round  our  sister's  way. 

The  light  of  her  young  life  went  down. 

As  sinks  behind  the  hill 
The  glory  of  a  setting  star. 

Clear,  suddenly,  and  still. 

As  pure  and  sweet,  her  fair  brow  seemed 

Eternal  as  the  sky, 
And  like  the  brook's  low  song,  her  voice 

A  sound  that  could  not  die. 

And  half  we  deemed  slie  needed  not 

The  changing  of  her  sphere, 
To  give  to  Heaven  a  "  shining  one," 

\Vlio  walked  an  angel  here. 

The  blessing  of'her  quiet  life, 

Fell  on  us  like  the  dew  : 
And  good  thoughts  where  her  footsteps  fell, 

Like  fairy  blossoms  grew. 

Sweet  promptings  unto  kindest  deeds. 

Were  in  her  very  look  ; 
\Vc  read  her  face,  as  one  who  reads, 

A  true  and  holy  book  ; 

The  measure  of  a  blessed  hymn 
To  which  our  hearts  could  move — 

The  breathing  of  an  inward  psalm — 
A  canticle  of  love. 


There  seems  a  shadow  on  the  day, 

Her  voice  no  longer  cheers ; 
A  dimness  on  the  stars  of  night. 

Like  eyes  that  look  through  tears. 

Alone  unto  our  Father's  will 

One  thought  hath  reconciled — 
That  He,  whose  love  cxeecdelh  oura. 

Hath  taken  home  His  child. 

Fold  her,  oh  Father !  in  thine  arms, 

And  let  her  henceforth  be, 
A  messenger  of  love  between 

Our  human  hearts  and  thee. 

Slill  let  her  mild  rebuking,  stand 

Between  us  and  the  wrong; 
And  her  dear  memory  servo  to  make. 

Our  faith  in  Goodness  strong. 

And  grant  that  she,  who,  trembling  here. 

Distrusted  all  her  powers, 
May  welcome  to  her  holier  home 
The  well-beloved  of  ours. 
Third  month,  1S45. 

St.  Louin. — The  growth  of  this  city  is  as- 
tonishing. The  Republican  states  that  the 
total  number  of  houses  erected  in  1844,  in 
the  corporate  limits  of  St.  Louis,  tnay  be  set 


down  at  1146.  Of  these,  many  were  church- 
es, public  edifices,  and  costly  private  edifices. 
But,  great  as  the  improvement  was  in  1844, 
unless  some  very  unexpected  reverse  comes 
upon  us,  the  amount  to  be  expended  in  build- 
ng  in  184.5,  will  quite  equal  it.  Many  blocks 
of  houses,  for  business  purposes  and  private 
residences,  are  already  commenced  or  project- 
ed ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  40,000,000  of 
brick  will  be  required  for  the  consumption  of 
this  year. 

The  young  should  early  habituate  them- 
selves to  the  use  of  language  which  is  becom- 
ing at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  A  coarse 
and  vulgar  young  man  is  loathed  by  all — al- 
though for  the  sake  of  his  relatives  he  may 
be  sometimes  admitted  into  respectable  socie- 
ty. Avoid,  then,  all  expressions,  all  faint  al- 
lusions to  what  is  indelicate  and  improper. — 
Portland  Tribune. 

Make  few  resolutions,  but  keep  them  strict- 
ly.— Penn. 


T1S13     TRISMD. 


THIRD  3IONTH,  29,  1845. 


HAVEUFOKD     SCHOOL. 

The  Public  Examination  of  the  Students  at 
Haverford  School,  will  commence  on  Seventh- 
day,  the  5th  of  Fourth  month,  and  be  contin- 
ued on  the  following  Second,  Third,  and 
Fourth-days. 

WEST    TOWN    SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Board- 
ing School  at  West  Town,  will  meet  there  on 
Sixth-day,   the  11th  of  Fourth  month,  at  10 

o'clock,  A.  M. 

The  semi-annual  examination  will  com- 
mence on  Third-day  morning  of  the  same 
week, — and  the  Committee  on  Instruction 
meet  at  the  school  on  Fifth-day  evening,  at 
half-past  seven  o'clock. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 

Third  month,  1845. 

WANTED 

At  Haverford  School,  the  ensuing  session, 
commencing  in  the  Fifth  month  next.  Two 
young  men  as  Assistants  in  the  Matheinatical 
and  Classical  Departments.  Apply  at  the 
School,  or  by  letter,  addressed  to 

Daniel  B.  Smith, 
West  Haverford,  Delaware  co.,  Pa. 
Third  month. 


The  advertisement  in  our  columns  for 
two  Assistant  Teachers,  who  are  wanted  at 
Haverford  School,  is  worthy  the  attention  of 
young  men  wishing  to  qualify  themselves  for 
the  station  of  Teachers.  The  business  of  in- 
struction is  one  of  those  which  we  are  apt  to 
think  requires  no  previous  preparation.  But 
every  one  who  has  undertaken  it  in  large  in- 
stitutions, will  have  to  confess,  that  there  is 
as  much  training,  as  long  an  apprenticeship 
necessary,  as  in  the  business  of  making  a  bu- 
reau, or  repairing  a  watch.  It  is  not  as  easy 
to  delect  the  blunders  of  the  teacher,  it  is  true, 
as  those  of  the  joiner  or  watchmaker,  for  we 
all  know  when  the  drawers  are  tight,  and  the 
watch  keeps  lime.  It  would  be  a  great  re- 
formation in  our  schools,  if  teachers  were 
systematically  taught  to  teach.  In  the  ab- 
sence among  us  of  any  institutions  for  this 
purpose — which  constitute  a  regular  part  of 
the  machinery  of  instruction  in  Germany — 
young  men  would  do  well  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunities  of  learning  the  art  of  tho- 
roughly teaching  the  elementary  branches, 
which  it  is  understood  can  be  had  at  Haver- 
ford, and  perhaps  some  other  of  our  principal 
schools.  A  young  man,  engaged  for  four  or 
five  hours  a  day  in  hearing  small  classes,  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  private  study,  and  of 
reciting  in  the  higher  classes,  so  as  to  com 
plete  his  own  education,  without  expense  to 
himself,  while  he  at  the  same  time  acquires 
skill  in  imparting  knowledge,  and  patience  in 
governing  boys.  To  young  men  not  design- 
ing to  engage  in  the  business  of  instruction, 
but  desirous  of  devoting  a  time  to  their  own 
improvement,  it  is  believed  that  an  excellent 
opportunity  is  thus  offered,  of  engaging  as  as- 
sistants in  those  branches  for  which  they  may 
be  competent,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
prosecute  their  studies  in  other  departments, 
without  expense. 


PLYMOUTH  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

FOR    GIELS. 

Hannah  Williams's  Boarding  School,  under 
the  care  of  Abigail  Williams,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  teacher,  will  be  ready  for  the  recep- 
tion of  scholars,  the  first  of  the  Fifth  month 
next. 

The  usual  branches  of  a  plain  English  edu- 
cation will  be  taught. 

Terms, — Twenty. five  dollars  per  quarter, 
payable  in  advance. 

Washing,  Three  dollars  per  quarter. 

Application  may  be  made  at  the  School,  or 
to  Benjamin  Albertson,  N.  W.  corner  of 
Market  and  Front  streets,  or  Jesse  Williams, 
N.  W.  corner  of  Coates  and  Fifth  streets, 
Philadelphia. 

The  School  is  situated  fourteen  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  on  the  Germantown  and  Perkio- 
men  turnpike  road.  Daily  communication  by 
stage  with  the  citj'. 

Third  month,  1845. 


Died,  at  his  residence  at  Crosswicks,  N.  J.,  on  the 
16tli  of  Eleventh  month,  1S14,  in  the  51st  year  of  his 
age,  Caleb  S.  Folwell,  beloved  and  regretted  by  a 
large  circle  of  relatives  and  friends. 

,  on   the  93d  of  Second  month,  at  the  residence 

of  her  niolhcr,  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, Mary  H.  Jones,  aged  2()  years,  daughter  of 
the  late  Isaac  Jones,  of  Newtnn,  N.  J.  She  was  ena- 
bled to  endure  her  lingering  indisposition  wilii  much 
composure  and  resignation,  quietly  passing  from  the 
conflicts  of  time,  wc  believe,  to  the  enjoyments  of  peace 
and  happiness. 

-,  on  the  3d    instant,    Marv   P.,   wife    of   Amos 

Thorp,  a  member  of  Frankfhrd  Aionthly  Meeting,  in 
the  37th  year  of  her  age,  after  a  long  and  painful  sick, 
ness,  which  she  was  enabled  to  hoar  with  remarkable 
patience  and  resignation  to  the  Divine  will. 
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From  the  AthenBeuni. 

EXPLORING    EXPEDITION. 

Narrative  of  the  United  Stales  Exploring 
Expedition  during  the  years  1838,  1839, 
1840,  1841,  1842.  By  C.  Wilkes,  Com- 
mander of  the  Expedition,  M.  A.  Fh.  S., 
<S-c.  5  vols.  Wiley  &  Putnam. 
(Continued  from  page  213.) 

"The  women  were  never  suffered  to  come 
on  board.     They  appeared  modest  in  the  pre- 
sence of  strangers.     They  never  move  from 
a  sitting  posture,  or  rather  squat,  with  their 
knees  close  together,  reaciiing  to  their  chin, 
their  feet  in  contact,  and   touching  the  lower 
part  of  the  body.     They  are  extremely  ugly. 
Their  hands  and   feet   were  small   and  well- 
shaped,  and  from  appearance  they  are  not  ac- 
customed to  do  any  hard  work.     They  appear 
very    fond  and   seem  careful  of   their  young 
children,  though  on  several  occasions  they  of- 
I     fered  them   for  sale  for  a  trifle.     They   have 
their   faces    smutted    all    over,     and     it    was 
thought,  from  the   hideous  appearance  of  the 
females,  produced  in  part  by  their  being  pain- 
ted and  smutted,  that  they  had  been  disfigured 
by  the  men  previous  to  coming  alongside.     It 
was    remarked    th:it   when   one   of  them  saw 
herself  in  a  looking-glass,  she  burst  into  tears, 
as    Jack    thought    from     pure     mortification. 
The  men  are  employed  in  building  the  huts, 
obtaining  food,  and  providing  for  their  other 
wants.      The    women    were    generally    seen 
paddling  their  canoes.     When  this  party  of 
natives   left   the  ship   and  reached  the  shore, 
the  women  remained  in  their  canoes,  and  the 
men  began   building    their    temporary    huts; 
the  little  children  were  seen  capering  quite 
naked  on  the  beach,  although  the  thermome- 
ter was  at  40'.     On  the  hut  being  finished, 
which  occupied  about    an   hour,    the   women 
went  on  shore  to  take  possession  of  it.     They 
all  seemed  quite  happy  and  contented.     Be- 
fore  they   left  the  ship,   the  greater  part  of 
them   were   dressed    in   old  clothes,  that  had 
been  given  to  them  by  the  officers  and   men, 
■who  all   showed   themselves  extremely  anx- 
ious '  to  make  them  comfortable.'     This  gave 
rise  to  much  merriment,  as  Jack  was  not  dis- 


posed to  allow  any  difiicullies  to  interfere  in 
the  fitting.  If  the  jackets  proved  too  light 
across  the  shoulders,  which  they  invariably 
were,  a  slit  down  the  back  etTectually  reme- 
died the  defect.  If  a  pair  of  trowscrs  was 
found  too  small  around  the  waist,  the  knife 
was  again  resorted  to,  and  in  some  cases  a  fil 
was  made  by  severing  the  legs.  The  most 
difficult  fit,  and  the  one  which  afibrded  the 
most  merriment,  was  that  of  a  woman  to  whom 
an  old  coat  was  given.  This  she  concluded 
belonged  to  her  nether  limbs,  and  no  signs, 
hints,  nor  shouts,  could  correct  her  mistake. 
Hur  feet  were  thrust  through  the  sleeves,  and 
after  hard  squeezing  she  succeeded  in  draw- 
ing them  on.  With  the  skirls  brought  up  in 
I'ront,  she  took  her  seat  in  the  canoe  with 
great  satisfaction,  ainid  a  roar  of  laughter 
from  all  who  saw  her.  Towards  evening, 
Messrs.  Waldron  and  Drayton  visited  their 
huts.  Before  they  reached  the  shore,  the 
natives  were  seen  making  a  fire  on  the  beach, 
for  their  reception,  evidently  to  avoid  their 
entering  their  huls.  On  landing,  one  of  the 
men  seemed  anxious  to  talk  with  them.  He 
pointed  to  the  ship,  and  tried  to  express  many 
things  by  gestures;  then  pointed  tothesoulh- 
east,  and  then  again  to  the  ship,  after  which, 
clasping  his  hands,  as  in  our  mode  of  prayer, 
he  said,  '  Eloah,  Eloah,'  as  though  he  thought 
we  had  come  from  God.  After  a  little  time, 
they  gained  admittance  to  the  hut.  The  men 
creeping  in  first,  squatted  themselves  directly 
in  front  of  the  women,  all  holding  out  the 
small  piece  of  seal-skin  to  allow  the  heat  to 
reach  their  bodies.  The  women  squatted 
three  deep  behind  the  men,  the  oldest  in  front, 
nestling  the  infants.  After  being  in  the  hut, 
Mr.  Drayton  endeavoured  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  man  who  had  made  signs  to  him  before 
entering,  to  know  whether  they  had  any  idea 
of  a  Supreme  Being.  The  same  man  then  put 
his  hands  together,  repeating  as  before, '  Elo- 
ah, Eloah.'  From  his  manner,  it  was  inferred 
that  they  had  some  idea  of  a  God  or  a  Su- 
preme Being.  Their  mode  of  expressing 
friendship  isly  jumping  up  and  down.  They 
made  Messrs.  Waldron  and  Drayton  jump 
with  them  on  the  beach,  before  entering  the 
hut,  took  hold  of  their  arms,  facing  them,  and 
jumping  two  or  three  inches  from  the.  ground, 
making  them  keep  time  to  the  following 
song  : 

Ha  ma  la  ha  ma  la  Ii^  ma  la  lia  ma  la. 

O  la  la  la  la  la  la  la  la  la. 

All  our  endeavours  to  find  out  how  they  igni- 
ted their  fire  proved  unavailing.  It  must  be 
exceedingly  difficult  for  them  to  accomplish, 
judging  from  the  care  they  take  of  it,  always 
carl-ying  it  with  them  in  their  canoes,  and  the 
danger  they  thus  run  of  injuring  themselves 
by  it.     Their  food  consists  of  limpets,  mus- 


cles, and  other  shell-fish.  Quantities  of  fish, 
and  some  seals,  are  now  and  then  taken  among 
the  kelp,  and  with  berries  of  various  kinds, 
and  wild  celery,  ihey  do  not  want.  They  sel- 
dom cook  their  food  much.  The  shell-fish 
are  detached  from  the  shell  by  heat,  and  the 
fish  are  partly  roasted  in  their  skins,  without 
being  cleaned.  When  on  board,  one  of  them 
was  induced  lo  sit  at  the  dinner-fable  ;  after 
a  few  lessons,  he  handled  his  knife  and  fork 
with  much  dexterity.  He  refused  both  spir- 
its and  wine,  but  was  very  fond  of  sweetened 
water.  Salt  provisions  were  not  at  all  lo  his 
liking,  but  rice  and  plum-pudding  were  agree- 
able ^to  his  taste,  and  he  literally  crammed 
them  into  his  mouth.  After  his  appetite  had 
been  satisfied,  he  was  in  great  good  humour, 
singing  his  '  Hey  meh  leh,'  dancing  and  laugh- 
ing'! Ills  mimicry  prevented  any  satisfactory 
inquiries  being  made  of  him  relative  to  a  vo- 
cabulary.  Some  of  the  officers  painted  the 
faces  of  these  natives  black,  white,  and  red  ; 
this  delighted  them  very  much,  and  it  was 
quite  amusing  to  see  the  grimaces  made  by 
them  before  a  looking-glass.  One  of  these 
natives  remained  on  board  for  upwards  of  a 
week,  and  being  washed  and  combed,  he  be- 
came two  or  three  shades  lighter  in  colour. 
Clothes  were  put  on  him.  He  was  about 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  was  unwell  the 
whole  time  he  was  on  board,  from  eating 
such  quantities  of  rice,  &c.  His  astonish- 
ment was  very  great  on  attending  divine  ser- 
vice. The  moment  the  chaplain  began  to 
read  from  tlie  book,  his  eyes  were  riveted 
upon  him,  where  they  remained  as  long  as  he 
continued  to  read.  At  the  end  of  the  week 
he  became  dissatisfied,  and  was  set  on  shore, 
and  soon  appeared  naked  again.  It  was  ob- 
served, on  presents  being  made,  that  those 
who  did  not  receive  any,  began  a  sort  of 
whining  cry,  putting  on  the  most  doleful-look- 
inir  countenances  imaginable.  They  are  much 
addicted  to  theft,  if  any  opportunity  ofiers. 
The  ni>;ht  before  they  left  the  bay,  they  stole 
and  cutup  one  of  the  wind-sails,  which  had 
been  scrubbed  and  hung  up  on  shore  to  dry. 
Althouiih  we  had  no  absolute  proof  of  it,  we 
are  incHtied  to  the  belief  that  they  bury  their 
dead  in  caves." 

We  now  approach  the  southern  cruise  : 
noting  that  the  squadron  experienced  the  usual 
recep'iion  at  Cape  Horn— rough  and  stormy 
weather. 

"  Before  leaving  these  desolate  and  stormy 
regions,  it  mav  be  expected  that  I  should  say 
a  few  words  relative  to  the  passage  round  the 
Cape."  . 

fThe  remainder  of  the  quotation  here  made 
we  omit,  it  being  chiefly  of  interest  to  navi- 
gators  only.] 

On  arriving  at  Valparaiso,  Ihey  established 
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an  observatory.  The  morals  of  this  place 
are  greatly  improved  ;  order  now  prevails, 
crime  is  rare  : 

"  The   predominant   trait  of  the  Chilians, 
when  compared  with  other  South  Americans, 


struck  the  rock  with  all  his  force.  This  de- 
tached a  large  fragment,  and  to  their  surprise 
and  deli^lit,  laid  open  a  vein,  which  proved 
the  largest  and  richest  that  had  been  worked 
for  many  years.     From  this  it  would  appear 


is   their   love   of  country   and  attachment  to    that  the  employment   is  attended  with  much 


their  homes.  This  feeling  is  common  to  all 
classes.  There  is  also  a  great  feeling  of  in- 
dependence and  equality.  Public  opinion  has 
weight  in  directing  the  affairs  of  slate.  The 
people  are  fond  of  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
the  lower  orders  much  better  disposed  tow- 
ards foreigners  than  in  other  parts.  Schools 
and  colleges  have  been  established,  and  a  de- 
sire to  extend  thebenefils  of  education  through- 
out the  population  is  evinced.  This  has  been 
one  of  the  constant  aims  of  government." 

An  excursion  to  the  Cordilleras,  by  the  sci- 
entific corps,  was  to  be  expected  ;  it  seems, 
however,  that  they  were  not  provided  with 
the  requisite  instruments  for  ascertaining  ele- 
vations. They  ascended  a  ridge  belonging 
to  the  main  body  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  at 
the  height  of  about  ten  thousand  feet,  they 
reached  the  summit. 

"  Here  they  had  an  extensive  view  of  all 
the  line  of  the  snow  peaks.  That  of  Tupon- 
gati  appeared  the  roost  conspicuous,  although 
at  a  distance  of  eighty  miles.  The  guide  as- 
serted that  he  could  see  smoke  issuing  from 
its  volcano  in  a  faint  streak,  but  it  was  beyond 
the  vision  of  our  gentlemen.  The  peak  itself 
from  this  view  of  it  was  quite  sharp-pointed. 
The  scene  immediately  around  them  was  one 
of  grandeur  and  desolation:  mountain  after 
mountain,  separated  by  immense  chasms,  to  the 
depth  of  thousands  of  feet,  and  the  sides  bro- 
ken in  the  most  fantastic  forms  imaginable. 
*  *  Nothing  could  be  more  striking  than 
the  complete  silence  that  reigned  everywhere  ; 
not  a  living  thing  appeared  to  their  view.  Af- 
ter spending  some  time  on  the  top,  they  began 
their  descent  ;  and  after  two  hours'  hard  tra- 
velling, they  reached  the  snow  line,  and  pass- 
ed the  night  very  comfortably  in  the  open 
air,  with  their  blankets  and  pillions,  or  saddle 
cloths.  Fuel  for  a  fire  they  unexpectedly 
found  in  abundance:  the  Alpinia  urnbellifera 
answering  admirably  for  that  purpose,  from 
the  quantity  of  resinous  matter  it  contains. 
Near  their  camp  was  the  bank  of  snow  before 
spoken  of,  from  which  the  cily  has  been  sup- 
plied for  many  years.  It  covers  several  acres. 
The  snow  line  here  seemed  to  have  remained 
constant,  and  would  have  afforded  a  fine  op- 
portunity to  have  verified  the  rule  of  Hum- 
boldt, but  they  had  no  instruments.  The 
height  they  had  ascended  was  supposed  tci 
have  been  about  eleven  thousand  feet,  and  the 
Cordilleras  opposite  them  about  four  thousand 
feet  higher.  The  view  of  the  mass  q(  the 
Cordilleras,  in  its  general  outline,  was  not  un- 
like those  of  Mont  BInnc  and  other  mountains 
in  Switzerland." 

In  working  the  mines  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Chili,  little  skill  seems  to  be  exerted  :  thus, 
on  one  occasion,  after  the  labour  of  several 
weeks,  in  extending  a  shaft,  there  was  found 
not  a  particle  of  ore  to  reward  the  toil  : 

"  They  were  just  about  giving  up  the  search, 
when  the  mayoral,  or  masler-svorkman,  de- 
claring he  would  have  the  last  blow  for  luck. 


uncertainty  ;  and  after  exhausting  one  of  these 
treasure  dejjosils,  there  are  no  means  or  signs 
known  to  them  by  which  they  can  ascertain 
the  best  direction  to  take  to  discover  another. 
*  *  The  mines,  by  the  light  of  the  numer- 
ous candles,  exhibited  all  the  shades  of  green, 
blue,  yellow,  purple,  bronze,  &c.,  having  a 
metallic  and  lustrous  appearance.  The  ton- 
fined  air,  with  the  heat  of  so  many  candles, 
made  it  quite  oppressive ;  and  persons  who 
have  not  often  visited  mines,  are  subject  to 
faintness  and  vertigo  from  this  cause.  Mr. 
Alderson  and  Mr.  Dana  were  both  affected  by 
it.  It  was  the  first  time  the  former  had  ever 
penetrated  so  far,  Mr.  Newman  and  himself 
being  governed  by  the  report  of  the  mayoral, 
and  the  ore  brought  up  in  their  operations. 
The  miners  were  not  a  little  astonished  at  our 
gentlemen  loading  themselves,  besides  the 
specimens  of  ores,  with  piedra  bruta,  which 
they  considered  of  no  value.     The  manner  of 


is  one  admirable  regulation  of  the  Chilian  go- 
vernment, that  of  not  permitting  liquors  to  be 
brought  within  a  league  of  any  mine,  under  a 
severe  penalty,  which  is  strictly  enforced. 
The  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  each  workman 
is  not  great;  they  are  allowed  as  rations  for 
breakfast  four  handfuls  of  dried  figs,  and  the 
same  of  walnuts:  value  about  three  cents. 
For  dinner  they  have  bread,  and  fresh  beef 
or  pork.  Small  stores,  as  sugar  and  tea,  they 
find  themselves.  One  of  the  greatest  incon- 
veniences, and  which  is  attended  with  some 
expense,  is  the  supply  of  the  miners  with  wa- 
ter, which  has  to  be  brought  up  the  moun- 
tains. The  miners'  huls  are  Ihe  last  dwel- 
lings on  the  Chilian  side  of  the  Andes." 

(To  be  concluded.) 


nOUSTOFS    TEXAS, 

"  Texas  and  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;    or  Yaich- 

ing  in  the  Neic  World.'''' 

(Continued  from  page  210.) 

Our    lively  Englishwoman  scarce  touches 
upon  these  shores,   before   she  believes   her- 


labour  in  the  mines  is  in  as  rude  a  state  as  it    self  qualified,   from  a  coach-ride  through   the 


was  found  in  the  agricultural  branches  of  in- 
dustry. A  clumsy  pick-axe,  a  short  crowbar, 
a  stone-cutter's  chisel,  and  an  enormous  ob- 
long iron  hammer,  of  twenty-five  pounds 
weight,  were  the  only  fools.  The  hammer  is 
only  used  when  the  ore  is  too  high  to  be  reach- 
ed with  the  pick  or  crowbar.  The  miners, 
from  the  constant  exercise  of  their  arms  and 
chest,  have  them  well  developed,  and  appear 
brawny  figures.  When  the  ore  is  too  lough 
to  be  removed  by  the  ordinary  methods,  thev 
blast  it  off  in  small  fragments,  not  daring  to 
use  large  blasts,  lest  the  rock  should  cave  in 
upon  them.  Only  a  few  weeks  previous  to 
their  visit,  the  mayoral,  while  at  the  farthest 
end  of  the  gallery,  was  alarmed  by  the  rat- 
tling down  of  some  stones,  and  before  he  could 
retreat,  the  walls  caved  in  for  several  yards 
outside  of  where  he  was,  leaving  but  a  small 
space.  It  required  eighteen  hours  of  unceas- 
ing effort  by  nearly  a  hundred  men  to  extri- 
cate him  from  his  perilous  situation.  The 
ore  is  brought  to  the  mouth  of  the  mine  on 
backs  of  men,  in  sacks  made  of  raw  hide,  and 
holding  about  one  hundred  pounds.  Whenever 
a  surticient  quantity  to  load  a  drove  of  mules 
is  extracted,  it  is  thrown  down  the  mountain 
slide,  and  then  carried  to  the  furnace  ai  Jaquel. 
Only  seventeen  miners  were  employed;  pre- 
vious to  this  the  number  employed  was  one 
hundred.  Whenever  a  richer  vein  was  struck, 
a  larger  number  were  employed,  who  could 
always  be  easily  obtained  by  foreigners,  the 
natives  preferring  to  work  for  them,  as  thev 
say  whatever  the  profits  or  losses  may  be, 
they  are  sure  of  being  regularly  paid.  The 
wages  are  small — from  three  to  four  dollars 
per  month,  in  addition  to  their  food.  They 
are  allowed  to  draw  a  third  of  their  pay  on 
Ihe  last  Saturday  of  every  month,  and  full  set- 
tlement is  made  twice  a  year.  They  are  sup- 
plied with  clothing  and  other  necessaries,  out 
of  which  the  agent  makes  a  per  centage,  and 
which  is  charged  against  their  waijes.  There 


streets  of  New  Orleans,  to  depict  American 
character.  She  generalises  from  a  very  few 
specimens  indeed. 

"  You  seldom  see  an  American  lady  accom- 
panied in  her  walks,  rides,  or  drives,  except  on 
Sundays,  by  a  gentleman  ;  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  time,  and  consequently  a  useless  expendi- 
ture of  money,  to  indulge  in  the  gentle  and 
refining  society  of  the  iemale  sex.  Young, 
delicate,  and  pretty  women  are  met  unprotec- 
ted, clad  in  the  gayest  colours ;  I  believe  they 
are  not  denied  any  of  the  innocent  enjoyments 
procured  by  dress  and  female  society,  and 
they  may  be  seen  pacing  the  streets,  from 
store  to  store,  and  from  boarding-house  to 
boarding-house,  shopping,  and  paying  visits. 
This  custom  of  young  married  women  not 
having  a  home  of  their  own,  but  inhabiting 
those  nests  of  gossip  called  boarding-houses, 
seems  to  me  injudicious  and  reprehensible. 
The  voung  American  wife,  and  they  marry 
when  almost  children,  is  thus  left  all  day  with- 
out the  sociely  of  her  husband,  or  the  protec- 
tion of  his  presence." 

"  There  were  a  variety  of  carriages  stand- 
ing for  hire  on  the  Levee.  Their  cleanli- 
ness, the  excellence  and  case  of  their  springs, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  well-appointed  appear- 
ance of  most  of  ihe  drivers,  would  put  to 
shame  ihe  hired  vehicles  in  most  of  ihe  capi- 
tals of  Europe.  We  chose  an  open  carriage, 
though  the  weather  was  extremely  cold,  for 
we  were  curious  to  see  as  much  as  we  could 
of  this  interesting  city." 

"Every  one  in  America,  (and  I  include 
even  New  Orleans,  where  the  admixture  of 
French  blood,  and  the  southern  clime,  would 
doubtless  cause  an  appearance  of  gaiety,  if  it 
can  be  looked  for  anywhere  in  the  Slates) — 
every  one  in  America,  I  say,  looks  grave,  se- 
rious, and  reflective.  There  is  none  of  the 
sportive,  light-hearted  manner  visible  among 
the  French,  and  occasionally  among  our  own 
countrymen;    their   very    amusements,    and 
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they  are  few,  are  partaken  of  without  any 
show  of  relaxation  or  pleasure.  Why  is  this  ? 
Because  business  pursues  them  into  the  very 
heart  of  their  enjoyments;  because,  in  fact,  it 
is  their  enjoyment,  and  business  is  certainly 
not  a  lively  thing.  It  neither  opens  the  heart, 
nor  expands  the  countenance. 

"  De  Tocqueville  says; — '  I  believe  the  se- 
riousness of  the  Americans  arises  partly  from 
their  pride.  In  democratic  countries,  even 
poor  men  entertain  a  lofty  notion  of  their  per- 
sonal importance  :  they  look  upon  themselves 
with  coaiplacenc}',  and  are  apt  to  suppose  that 
others  are  looking  at  them  too.  With  this 
disposition,  they  watch  their  language  and 
their  actions  with  care,  and  do  not  lay  them- 
selves open  to  betray  thoir  deficiencies;  to 
preserve  their  dignity,  they  think  it  necessary 
to  preserve  their  gravity.' 

"  If  the  Americans  are  the  proud,  sensitive 
people  that  De  Tocqueville  asserts  them  to 
be,  how  is  it  that  this  pride  is  wholly  and  sole- 
ly personal?  How  is  it  that  it  does  not  make 
them  feel  more  acutely  as  a  nation,  and  in- 
duce them  to  bestow  a  little  of  the  anxiety 
they  display  for  themselves  as  individuals,  on 
the  honour  and  name  of  the  country  of  which 
they  affect  to  be  so  vain. 

"  The  fact  is,  that,  like  many  other  proud, 
or,  I  should  say,  vain  people,  it  is  the  very 
sense  oC  their  public  deficiencies,  and  the 
knowledge  that  their  want  of  national  faith  is 
held  up  as  a  scorn  and  a  warning  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  that  induces  them  to 
wrap  themselves  up  in  this  dignified  (?)  gra- 
vity, and  in  a  cold  and  repellent  demeanour. 
An  American  does  not  even  relax  at  his  meals 
(to  be  sure,  they  occupy  but  a  short  space  of 
time;)  '  his  attachment  to  his  cares'  is  greater 
than  ours  to  our  pleasures ;  and  it  is  this,  as  I 
said  before,  that  renders  him  so  uninteresting 
a  character. 

"The  ladies  cannot  be  uninteresting  here; 
they  are  so  prettj',  so  gentle,  and  so  feminine- 
looking.  I  have  said  that  they  walk  alone, 
and  unprotected  ;  at  the  same  time,  I  ought 
to  add,  that  so  great  is  the  respect  in  which 
ladies  are  held  in  America,  that  such  a  course 
can  rarely  be  attended  by  any  disagreeable 
consequences." 

They  "  are  too  fond  of  glaring  colours  ;  and 
though  their  faces  are  lovely,  yet  they  do  not 
hold  themselves  well,  and  their  figures  are 
rarely  good.  I  think  I  never  saw  so  much 
beauty,  or  loveliness,  so  varied  in  its  charac- 
ter, as  I  did  in  New  Orleans.  There  was  the 
fair  English-Amejican,  with  her  slight  stoop- 
ing  figure,  fir  surpassing  in  charm  of  leature, 
the  beauties  of  the  '  Old  Country.'  The  Cre- 
ole-brunette, with  her  springy  form,  and  ac- 
tive, graceful  walk,  cannot  be  passed  unnotic- 
ed ;  she  looks  very  determined,  however, 
and  as  if  the  strife  of  active  and  angry  pas- 
sions were  often  at  war  within  her  bosom. 
But  lastly,  and  far  more  beautiful  than  either, 
I  noticed  the  rich  dark  cheek  of  the  Quad- 
roon." 

"  All  these,  and  much  more,  I  saw  and  no- 
ticed during  my  first  long  drive  through  the 
busy  streets  of  New  Orleans.  There  is  in- 
deed much  to  see,  and  much  to  remark  upon  ; 
but  close  observation,  after  a  time,  becomes 


wearying,  and  1  was  not  sorry  to  find  myself 
arrived  at  the  hotel." 

(To  bccimtinucil.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 
EDTJCATION. 

(Continued  from  page  211.) 

"  I  am  accused  of  drawing  hasly  conclu- 
sions, because  in  my  Second  Report,  dated 
Dec.  2G,  18.38,  I  spoke  of  the  experiment  of 
teaching  words  before  letters,  as  having  been 
tried  in  tlie  Boston  Primary  Schools,  and  as 
having  been  '  found  to  succeed  better  than  the 
old  mode.'  The  language  of  the  '  Remarks' 
is  this: 

"  '  Let  the  reader  be  informed  that  '  The 
Mother's  Primer,''  which  begins  with  words, 
was  introduced,  as  appears  from  the  vote  of 
the  Boston  Primary  School  Committee,  Nov. 
7,  1837,  and  that  the  second  annual  report  of 
the  Secretary  leaves  an  interval  of  about  one 
year  only,  for  the  trial  of  the  new  system. 
Whether  a  trial  during  so  short  a  period, 
amidst  the  novelty  always  attending  a  change, 
is  sufticient  to  warrant  the  assertion  that  '  it 
is  found  to  succeed  better  than  the  old  mode,' 
we  will  submit  to  the  judgment  of  any  candid 
mind.' 

"  Of  any  candid  mind  !  Hear  facts  !  On 
the  'id  day  of  Aug.  1836, — almost  two  years 
and  four  months  before  Dec.  26,  1838, — the 
Primary  School  Committee  passed  a  vote, 
that  such  teachers  as  were  disposed  might  use 
the  Mother's  Primer,  and,  on  Nov.  7,  1837, 
a  year  and  a  quarter  after  the  passage  of  this 
vote,  the  Standing  Committee  made  a  report, 
from  which  the  following  extracts  are  ta- 
ken : 

"  '  They  have  carefully  examined  the  Mo- 
ther's Primer,  and  caused  the  experiment  to 
be  made  in  several  of  the  schools,  and  from 
the  favourable  reports  which  have  been  re- 
ceived from  (he  teachers,  of  the  success  they 
have  met  with  in  advancing  the  children  from 
the  fourth  to  the  third  class,  your  committee 
are  induced  to  recommend  its  adoption  in  our 
Primary  Schools;  believing,  as  they  do,  that 
it  is  easier,  as  well  as  more  expeditious  and 
interesting  to  the  pupil,  than  the  old,  unintel- 
ligible, and  irksome  mode.'  '  Your  coniniil- 
tee  have  been  informed  by  one  of  the  teach- 
ers, who  has  for  the  last  year  adopted  this 
mode,  that  pupils  taught  in  this  waj',  are  ena- 
bled, in  four  months,  to  read  very  well  in  plain 
reading,  and  spell  words  of  one  syllable,  even 
with  silent  letters;  whereas  it  generally  lakes 
a  longer  period  by  the  old  method,  to  teach 
them  the  alphabet  of  large  and  small  letters.' 

"  The  experiment,  therefore,  had  been  on 
trial  nearly  two  years  and  a  half  before  the 
dale  of  my  Report. 

"This  system  has  now  been  in  operation  in 
the  Boston  Primary  Schools  about  seven  }'ears. 
The  disparagements  of  the  Thirly-one,  the 
Primary  School  Committee  have  deemed  it 
their  duty  to  notice.  A  sub-committee,  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  propounded  a  series 
of  questions  to  the  teachers  of  all  the  Primary 
schools.  Each  teacher  'gave  an  immediate 
written  reply,  without  having  an  opportunity 
to  consult  or  advise  with  any  other ;'  from 


which  it  appears,  that  '  The  teachers  approve 
of  the  books  now  used  by  them  in  the  schools, 
and  consider  them  adapted  to  the  capacities 
of  the  childien  ;  and  in  this  connection  your 
committee  would  stale,  that  of  the  117  teach- 
ers, thre  are  only  three  who  give  an  unquali- 
fied objection  to  the  books  and  system  ;  nine 
others  qualify  their  answers  by  suggesting 
what  they  think  would  be  an  improvement  in 
the  books  and  system  ; — thoir  principal  objec- 
tion being,  that  the  words  are  not  divided  into 
syllables  in  the  first  book. 

"  '  Your  committee  would  remark,  that  the 
small  number  of  rejections,  [of  pupils  sent 
from  the  Primary  schools,]  within  six  years, 
tends  to  confirm  the  observation  of  the  mayor 
[of  the  city  of  Boston,]  that  the  improvement 
of  the  higher  schools  is  attributable,  in  part, 
to  the  improved  condition,  and  better  prepara- 
tion of  the  children  on  admission  from  the 
Primary  schools.' 

"  I  leave  these  averments  of  the  Committee, 
without  any  comment  of  my  own. 

"'School  Disci()line,'  is  the  title  of  the 
fourth  section  of  the  '  Remarks.'  Intrinsically, 
this  subject  is  of  vastly  greater  magnitude  and 
importance,  than  those  which  precede  it.  At 
difierent  times,  in  my  reports,  lectures,  and 
other  writinos,  I  have  dwelt,  at  some  length, 
on  this  subject ;  and  have  been  led  to  consider 
more  particularlj',  one  of  its  instrumentalities, 
namely,  corporal  punishment.  This  has  been 
forced  upon  me  ;  for  the  perusal  of  1600  re- 
ports of  the  school  committees,  together  with 
oilier  authentic  and  unquestionable  evidence, 
has  left  no  room  to  doubt,  that  the  rod  has 
been,  not  very  unfrequently,  abused,  in  our 
schools  ;  and,  in  the  hands  of  inexperience 
and  passion,  and  ignorance,  has  been  the 
coarse  substitute  for  wisdom,  and  affection, 
and  knowledge.  But  I  am  no  ultraist  on  this 
point.  I  have  never  taken  a  one-sided  view 
of  this  subject.  1  have  reproved  disobedience 
and  insubordination,  on  the  part  of  the  pupil, 
as  earnestly  as  I  have  ever  reprehended  se- 
verity on  the  part  of  the  teacher  ;  and  I  have 
always  defended  the  resort  to  physical  coer- 
cion after  moral  means  liad  been  tried  and 
failed. 

"School  discipline  is  a  comprehensive 
phrase,  signifying  the  vast  range  of  means 
and  motives  by  which  the  bad  passions  of 
children  may  be  overcome,  and  by  which, 
also,  their  character,  so  far  as  school  influ- 
ences are  capable  of  doing  it,  may  be  culliva- 
ted  and  trained  into  symmetry,  loveliness, 
strength,  honour,  veracity,  justice,  reverence, 
and  immortal  blessedness.  This  subject,  then, 
introduces  us  at  once  into  the  presence  of  a 
vast  assemblage  of  measures  and  appliances, 
from  the  low  motive  that  controls  the  craven 
and  the  brute, — the  fear  of  bodily  smart, — up 
to  social,  personal,  filial,  domestic  considera- 
tions, and  from  these  to  the  hallowed  and  im- 
mortal influences  of  moralily  and  religion. 
Whoever  looks  at  this  momentous  theme,  at 
all  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher  or  a  moralist, 
sees  this  vast  and  various  assemblage  of  mo- 
lives  and  means,  arranged,  as  it  were,  upon  an 
immense  scale,  one  end  of  which  measures 
the  force  of  impulses  that  belong  to  the  brute, 
while  the  other  reaches  to  the  aspirations  of 
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the  highest  spirit  that  bows  before  the  eternal 
Throne.  It  is  a  scale,  which,  like  the  ladder 
seen  in  the  vision  of  the  patriarch,  reaches 
from  earth  to  heaven.  Tiie  teacher,  called  to 
preside  over  children,  and  to  mingle  his  influ- 
ences in  the  formation  of  their  character, 
looks  up  and  down  along  this  scale,  where  all 
persuasives  and  dissuasivcs  are  orderly  arrang- 
ed ;  and  he  selects  as  his  favourite  instru- 
ments, such  as  find  their  strongest  affinities  in 
his  own  nature.  If  he  be  a  '  lover  of  God  and 
friend  of  human  kind,'  then  his  prayerful  de- 
sires and  longings  are,  to  select  his  motives 
from  the  loftiest  of  the  series,  that  he  may 
thereby  inspire  his  pupils  with  the  spirit  of 
those  two  great  commandments  on  which 
hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets, — first,  the 
love  of  God,  with  all  the  heart,  and  soul,  and 
mind  ;  and  second,  the  love  of  our  neighbour, 
as  ourselves,  which  Divine  authority  has  de- 
clared to  be  like  unto  the  first.  If,  however, 
the  teacher  be  stricken  with  a  madness  for 
worldly  distinction,  and  power,  and  display  : 
if  he  is  one  who  can  forget  the  desolations  of 
war  in  the  splendours  of  a  triuinph  ;  if  he  can 
be  blind  to  the  atrocities  of  the  slave-trade, 
while  doting  upon  the  regal  wealth  which  it 
yields  ;  if  he  can  gaze  with  envy  upon  exalted 
political  station,  without  scorning  the  mean- 
ness or  moral  profligacy  by  which  it  may 
have  been  reached,  then  he  will  goad  on  his 
pupils  by  the  fiery  incentives  of  ambition,  and 
will  cherish  those  rivalries  in  the  school-room, 
which  shall  afterwards  grow  into  overreach- 
ings  in  the  market-place,  and  corruption  in  the 
senate-chamber.  I  remember  once  hearing 
a  very  distinguished  writer  and  college  teach- 
er, in  this  country,  say,  while  advocating  em- 
ulation in  school,  that  it  was  the  only  way  to 
give  dramatic  interest  and  glory  to  the  histo- 
ry of  the  race.  '  Without  emulation,'  ex- 
claimed he,  deprecatingly,  '  there  would  be  no 
CcPsars,  no  Napoleons  ;  society  would  dwindle 
down  into  lameness,  or  consist  only  of  such 
men  as  Fenelon  and  Dr.  Channing.'  And,  if, 
— to  give  one  more  specification, — if  the  pre- 
vailing attributes  in  the  teacher's  character  be 
pride,  the  love  of  domination,  a  morbid  sensi- 
tiveness about  his  own  personal  importance, 
which  converts  the  condemnation  of  a  princi- 
ple into  a  purposed  indignity,  and  applies  it  to 
himself, — if  that  character  includes,  also,  a 
recklessness  of  all  sacrifices,  however  bound- 
less, by  which  the  lust  of  'authority'  can  be 
sated,  then,  out  of  this  vast  scale  of  motives, 
which  measures  the  distance  between  the 
brute  and  the  angel,  he  will  select,  and  bring 
out,  and  defend,  the  lowest  of  them  all, — ab- 
solute, unexplaining  sovereignty,  or  '  authori- 
ty,' on  his  own  side  ;  absolute,  unreasoning 
subjection  on  the  side  of  the  pupil ; — and  the 
doctrines  advocated  and  '  worshipped'  by  him 
will  be,  that  both  the  sovereignty  and  the 
subjection  shall  be  maintained  by  fear,  and 
the  infliction  of  physical  pain. 

"  Now  here  are  the  doctrines  of  the  Thirty- 
one.  '  True  obedience,'  say  they,  '  Does  not 
voluntarily  comply  with  a  request,  but  impli- 
citly yields  to  a  command.'  '  When  the  man- 
date has  gone  forth,  obedience  does  not  ob- 
tain, till  the  will  of  the  subject  is  completely 
merged   in   the    will   of  the    ruler.'     '  Care 


should  be  taken  not  to  confound' — '  voluntary 
consent  with  unconditional  surrender.'  'The 
ruler  governs,  not  for  his  own  sake,  but  to 
teach  obedience  to  others.'  '  The  governed, 
on  his  part,  is  not,  from  sympathy,  and  atfec- 
tion,  and  harmony  of  opinion,  to  obey  the  in 
dividual,  but  the  authority  residing  in  him  ra 
ther  from  a  sense  of  obligation.  '  Since  fear 
is  most  predominant  in  childhood,  we  should 
take  advantage  of  it.' 

"  Authority,  Force,  Fear,  Pain  !  These 
are  the  four  corner-stones  of  '  School  Disci- 
pline.' Not  Duty,  Affection,  Love  of  Know- 
ledge, and  Love  of  Truth  ;  but  Power,  Vio- 
lence, Terror,  Suffering  ! 

"  Where  is  there  any  recognition  of  the 
sentiment  of  that  disciple,  whom  Jesus  loved 
above  the  rest, — 'There  is  no  fear  in  love;' 
'  Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear,  because  fear 
hath  torment  ;'  '  He  that  feareth  is  not  made 
perfect  in  love  V  Where  is  there  any  recog- 
nition of  what  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  de- 
clared,— '  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  ;' 
'  He  that  loveih  another  hath  fulfilled  the 
law  ?'  Where, — to  approach  the  very  source 
of  Christian  faith, — where  is  any  deference 
yielded  to  the  words  of  the  Saviour, '  If  ye  love 
me,' — not,  if  ye  fear  me,  but, — 'If  ye  love 
me,  keep  mj'  commandments.' 

"The  poet,  at  once  the  most  philosophical 
and  spiritual  in  our  language,  has  said, 
'  Love,  and  love  only,  is  the  loan  for  love.' 
We  are  reminded  by  the  '  Remarks'  that  '  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.' 
But  that  means  a  filial,  not  ase^'t-i/e  fear,  ll 
is  the  fear  of  Abraham  leading  forth  his  son 
to  the  sacrifice,  and  not  of  Felix,  who  trem- 
bled, yet  persisted  in  his  wrong.  We  are  fur- 
ther told,  that  where  '  the  spirit  of  op|)osilion 
is  too  strong  to  be  overruled  by  those  higher 
and  more  refined  motives  upon  which  we 
should  always  rely  when  they  are  active,  we 
are  left  without  resource  unless  we  appeal  to 
fear.'  I  deny  that  any  Christian  man,  or  any 
enlightened  heathen  man,  is  left  without  re- 
source, under  such  circumstances,  '  unless  he 
appeals  to  fear.'  He  has  the  resource  of  con- 
science, which  is  no  more  extinguished  in  the 
child's  soul,  by  the  clamorous  passions  that, 
for  a  time,  may  have  silenced  its  voice,  than 
the  stars  of  heaven  are  annihilated  by  the  cloud 
which  for  a  moment  obscures  them  from  our 
vision.  He  has  the  resource  of  social  and  filial 
affections.  If  the  teacher  is  what  he  ought 
to  be,  he  has  the  resource  of  a  pure  and  lofty 
exacnple,  in  his  own  character  ;  and  he  moves 
before  the  eyes  of  his  pupils  as  a  personifica- 
tion of  dignity  and  learning  and  benevolence. 
What  a  sentence  does  a  teacher  pronounce 
upon  himself,  when  he  affirms  that  he  has  no 
resources  in  his  own  attainments,  his  own  de- 
portment, his  own  skill,  his  own  character; 
but  only  in  the  cowhide  and  birch,  and  in  the 
strong  arm  that  wields  them  !" 

CTobecontinuecIO 

Choose  God's  trades  before  men's  ;  Adam 
was  a  gardener  ;  Cain  a  ])lnughman  ;  and  Abel 
a  Rrazier  or  shepherd.  These  trades  began 
with  the  world,  and  have  least  of  snare,  and 
most  of  use. 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

TBACT  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS. 

Works  on  morality  and  religion,  inculcat- 
ing sound  principles,  must  exert  a  useful  in- 
fluence on  their  readers.  Next  to  virluou.9 
example  and  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  they 
are  instrumental  in  correcting  erroneous  sen- 
timents, and  reforming  vitiated  habits.  We 
may  safely  believe  that  the  Good  Spiiit, 
which  constantly  watches  lost  and  wandering 
man,  will,  at  the  seasons  which  please  him, 
carry  home  conviction  by  the  Christian  prin- 
ciples and  the  holy  walking  of  the  servants  of 
God,  delineated  in  their  pages.  Combining 
the  example  and  the  efforts  of  devoted  men, 
reasoning  with  their  erring  brethren  of  right- 
eousness, temperance,  and  judgment  to  come, 
they  are  often  like  preachers  with  their  mes- 
sage sent  to  their  habitations.  Tract  societies 
are  important  in  the  dissemination  of  such 
works,  especially  among  those  classes  who 
have  not  means  to  procure  books,  or  whose 
associations  are  not  with  serious  people,  and 
consequently  are  rarely  in  the  way  of  meet- 
ing with  religious  writings.  Men  are  placed 
in  situations  where  it  is  often  out  of  their 
power  to  obtain  suitable  reading.  TJie  Chris- 
tian concern  of  pious  persons  to  supply  their 
needs,  with  a  view  to  their  mental  and  spirit- 
ual benefit,  is  not  only  an  act  of  brotherly 
kindness,  but  may  be  the  performance  of  a 
religious  duty,  and  under  the  providential  di- 
rection of  the  Saviour  of  lost  man,  may  be 
instrumental  in  snatching  them  from  ruin. 

The  labours  of  the  Friends'  Tract  Associa- 
tion in  this  city,  as  spread  before  a  late  gene- 
ral meeting  of  the  contributors  and  others, 
were  gratifying  and  encouraging.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years  the  managers  have 
greatly  enlarged  the  catalogue  of  tracts  with 
valuable  and  instructive  selections  from  the 
biography  of  several  eminent  Friends.  This 
description  of  reading  attracts  the  attention, 
and  fastens  upon  the  mind  perhaps  more  effec- 
tually the  principles  which  governed  their 
lives,  while  it  shows  the  blessed  result  of 
steady  obedience  to  the  grace  of  God,  which 
brings  salvation,  and  appears  unto  all  men. 

While  we  take  satisfaction  in  hearing  the 
details  of  their  operations,  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  that  they  also  require  encourage- 
ment, to  give  spring  and  energy  to  their  ef-  ! 
forts.  Cold  approbation  will  go  but  little 
way  towards  producing  tracts,  and  placing 
them  in  the  hands  of  the  destitute.  This 
cannot  be  done  without  paper  and  printing; 
and  paper  and  printing  are  not  to  be  procured 
without  money;  and  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  the  managers  will  perform  the  arduous 
work  of  writing,  selecting,  printing,  and  dis- 
tributing the  tracts,  and  also  take  upon  them- 
selves the  responsibility  of  finding  the  money 
to  defray  the  cost.  They  contribute  their 
proportion,  besides  much  of  their  valuable 
time ;  and  some  others  have  annually  paid 
subscriptions  to  aid  the  cause,  for  years  ;  but 
it  would  greatly  stimulate  the  managers,  and 
enable  them  still  further  to  extend  the  useful- 
ness of  the  institution,  were  there  a  more  free 
expression  of  unity  with  it,  by  a  general  sub- 
scription of  Friends  to  its  funds.     It  is  not 
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tneaDt  to  confine  the  term  "  general"  to 
Friends  residing  in  the  city,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  convey  to  our  brethren  and  sisters  re- 
siding in  villages,  and  in  the  countr}',  a  suita- 
ble hint  that  the  appropriation  of  part  of  their 
means  would  be  encouraging  and  acceptable. 
Tracts  are  needed  round  about  them  proba- 
bly equally  as  in  populous  cities,  according  to 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  and  did  they  fur- 
nish the  Association  with  funds  to  print  the 
tracts,  they  could  obtain  them,  in  return,  at 
the  lowest  cost,  for  the  benefit  of  their  neigh- 
bours, which  would  not  only  encourage  the 
managers,  but,  like  the  good  Samaritan,  be 
pouring  oil  and  wine  into  the  bosoms  of  those 
who  may  have  fallen  among  thieves,  and  been 
left  wounded  and  half  dead. 

If  we  reflect  upon  the  character  and  pro- 
fession we  hold,  and  how  very  little  we  part 
with,  annually,  in  pruvidmg  means  for  works 
of  charily  and  benevolence,  and  then  look  at 
the  temporal  blessings  which  a  bountiful  Pro- 
vidence has  poured  forth  upon  us,  our  hearts 
would  surely  soften  towards  "  the  poor  and 
needy,"  and  ue  should  take  comfort  in  open- 
ing a  liberal  hand  to  help  forward  the  good 
cause.  It  is  said  that  time  was,  when  Friends 
in  their  subscriptions  gave  pounds,  where  they 
now  give  dollars,  and  their  circumstances  not 
as  affluent  as  they  now  are.  Would  it  not  be 
well  to  inquire  into  the  reason  of  the  change? 
Are  we  growing  yearly  more  indifierent  to 
the  cause  of  religion  and  morality,  and  imper- 
ceptibly suffering  business,  wealth,  and  plea- 
sure, to  engross  our  thoughts  and  afiections? 
If  it  be  so,  the  case  is  mournful,  and  calls  for 
a  speedy  reformation. 

For  "The  Friend." 

TRACT    ASSOCIATIOJi. 

At  an  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tract  Associ- 
ation of  Friends,  held  Third  month,  19th, 
184o,  the  following  Friends  were  appointed 
officers  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year, 
viz.  : 

Clerk. — Joseph  Scattergood. 

Treasurer. — Joseph  Snowdon. 

Managers. — Nathan  Kile,  John  C.  Allen, 
William  M.  Collins,  Edward  Richie,  Josiah 
H.  iNewbold,  Paul  VV.  Newhall,  Horatio  C. 
Wood,  Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  William  C.  Ivins, 
Joseph  Kite,  William  H.  Brown,  Charles 
Evans,  Israel  H.  Johnson,  Samuel  Randolph, 
William  Bettle. 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 

To  the  Tract  Association  of  Friends. 

The  Managers  present  the  following  report 
of  their   proceedings    during   the    past  year, 
viz. 
Number  of  Tracts  on  hand,  Third 

month  1st,  1844,  138,105 

There  have  been  printed  during  the 

year   ending    Third    month    1st, 

1845,  159,857 


Making  297,962 

Distributed  during  the  same  period,     160,884 


Leaving  a  stock  on  hand,  Third  mo. 

1st,  1845,  of  137,078 


Of  the  number  distributed,  31,650  were  ta- 
ken by  Auxiliaries  ;  23,'260  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Tract  Association  ;  400  for  the  Alms- 
house ;  728  for  coloured  schools  ;  13G1  for 
First-day  and  other  schools  in  this  city  and 
county  ;  447  at  the  soup  houses  ;  5390  at  the 
navy  yard  and  among  seamen  ;  8703  on  board 
shipping  in  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  riv- 
ers ;  16U0  on  board  vessels  of  war;  1870  by 
the  "  Home  Mission,"  "Seamen's  Tract  Mis- 
sion," and  "  Bethel  Union"  Societies  ;  1200 
at  the  Naval  Asylum  ;  4166  to  the  inmates 
of  the  Prisons  and  House  of  Refuge  in  this 
county  ;  608  among  Universalists  ;  aOO  among 
Roman  Catholics  ;  1173  for  Medical  Students  ; 
250  for  a  Baptist  convention;  5110  for  dis- 
tribution in  various  parts  of  Peimsylvania  ; 
200  for  the  New  York  Indians;  4235  in  the 
New  England  slates;  1560  on  board  whale 
ships  sailing  from  Nantucket;  4591  for  New 
York  city  and  state  ;  5552  for  New  Jersey  ; 
387  for  Delaware  ;  1994  for  Maryland  ;  658 
for  Virginia;  432  for  North  Carolina;  193 
for  Louisiana;  156  for  Mississippi;  266  for 
Missouri  ;  1190  for  Ohio;  3289  for  Indiana; 
79  for  Kentucky  ;  445  for  Illinois  ;  1580  for 
Canada;  236  for  England  ;  450  for  Rio  Ja 
neiro  and  Brazil  in  South  America  ;  403  for 
schools  in  Monrovia,  Western  Africa,  and 
23,233  are  reported  as  taken  for  general  dis- 
tribution. 

The  number  of  Tracts  distributed  exceeds 
that  of  the  preceding  year  56,340  ;  and  is 
considerably  larger  than  any  annual  distri- 
bution heretofore  reported. 

Five  new  Tracts  have  been  stereotyped, 
viz. — 

No.  80.  "  Some  account  of  the  life  and 
convincement  of  Thomas  Slory." 

No.  81.  «  The  sufferings  of  Richard  Seller 
on  board  the  flag-ship  Royal  Prince,  for  his 
testimony  to  the  unlawfulness  of  war." 

No.  83.  "The  example  and  testimony  of 
the  early  Christians  on  the  subject  of  war." 

No.  84.  "  Memoirs  of  the  life  of  Daniel 
Wheeler,  a  minister  of  the  gospel  in  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends." 

No.  85.  "  Considerations  on  the  keeping  of 
negroes.  Part  1st. — Recommended  to  the 
professing  Christians  of  every  denomination, 
by  John  Woolman." 

In  accordance  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
Association  at  its  last  annual  meeting,  a  sub- 
scription was  opened  for  a  separate  fund  for 
the  publication  of  Juvenile  Books,  and  through 
the  liberality  of  Friends  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, the  sum  of  $544  has  been  collected,  and 
paid  to  the  Treasurer  for  that  purpose. 

Nine  small  books,  intended  as  the  com- 
mencement of  this  series,  have  been  prepared, 
and  nearly  all  of  them  stereotyped,  viz. — 
"James  Parnell ;"  "Selections  of  Poetry;" 
"William  Tyler  Barling;"  "Elizabeth  C. 
Secor  and  Mary  Post ;"  "  A  short  account  of 
Mary  Samm,  who  died  in  Warwick  Prison, 
aged  12  years;"  "The  Honey  Bee;"  "The 
Spider;"  The  Fly  ;"  and  "Sarah  Lidbetler." 
8050  copies  of  the  four  first  named  have  been 
printed  ;  5872  of  which  have  been  sold,  leav- 
ing 2178  on  hand.  The  printing  of  those  on 
Natural  History  has  been  delayed  for  want  of 
suitable  embellishments. 


Not  a  little  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
in  the  selection  of  matter  adapted  to  the  diliij. 
rent  ages  and  capacities  of  children,  which, 
while  its  subject  and  style  should  not  be  above 
their  understanding,  would  be  free  from  the 
opposite  error  of  being  too  puerile. 

It  is  believed,  if  more  of  our  women  Friends 
would  take  part  in  this  branch  of  our  duties, 
they  would  be  able  to  render  very  valuable 
assistance;  the  Board  therefore  earnestly  re- 
quest their  attention  to  this  interesting  sub- 
ject. 

A  set  of  stereotype  plates  of  "  Dymond's 
Essay  on  War"  has  been  presented  to  the  As- 
sociation. 1000  copies  of  this  essay  were 
printed  ;  544  of  which  have  been  disposed  of, 
leaving  456  on  hand.  A  donation  ol  $30  was 
received  from  a  Friend  of  this  city,  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  the  expense  of  iurnishinor 
this  work  to  the  members  of  the  National 
Legislature,  and  heads  of  the  different  depart- 
jneuts  at  Washington  ;  which  has  been  applied 
to  that  purpose. 

The  edition  of  the  "Moral  Almanac"  pub- 
lished last  year,  not  being  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demand,  2(1,000  copies  of  that  for  the  year 
1845  were  printed,  and  most  of  (liem  disposed 
of.  This  work  contains  a  careful  selection  of 
instructive  and  interesting  reading  ;  and  we 
are  induced  to  believe,  from  the  continued  in- 
crease in  the  sale,  that  it  is  in  some  measure 
taking  the  place  of  those  of  an  objectionable 
character,  which  have  been  so  extensively 
circulated  of  latter  years: — and  as  it  is  now 
calculated  for  three  different  meridians,  viz., 
Philadelphia,  Boston  and  Cincinnati,  it  will 
answer  for  a  large  portion  of  those  parts  of 
this  country  where  the  members  of  our  Reli- 
gious Society  reside.  If  Friends  would  ser.d 
orders  to  our  agent,  and  have  it  seasonably 
placed  for  sale  in  stores  in  different  neigh- 
bourhoods, its  circulation  and  usefulness  might 
be  greatly  extended. 

Some  matter  has  been  prepared  for  an  al- 
manac for  the  year  1846. 

Two  new  auxiliaries  have  been  recognized  ; 
one  at  Whitewater,  and  the  other  at  White- 
lick,  both  in  Indiana. 

The  Managers  feel  encouraged  by  the  in- 
creased demand  for  our  publications  ;  and  are 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  continued  dili- 
gence and  care  in  the  selection  of  suitable 
matter  therefor;  believing  it  highly  impor- 
tant to  endeavour  to  supercede  the  light  and 
trifling  reading  which  is  thrown  ofl"  in  great 
abundance  from  the  press,  by  disseminating 
that  of  a  more  serious  and  instructive  charac- 
ter. 
Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  Board 

of  Managers, 

JosiAii  H.  Newbold,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  Tliird  month  lllli,  1S15. 

Where  am  1  going  1 — Many  evils  might  be 
avoided,  if  this  question  were  often  put.  If 
the  young  thought  more  of  what  they  do,  or 
where  they  go,  they  would  escape  much  sin 
and  remorse.  "  Ponder  the  path  of  thy  feet," 
says  the  wise  man.  Am  I  going  where  I 
oufht  not  to  go?  Am  1  going  where  I  was 
forbidden  to  go?     Am  I  going  into  Lad  com- 
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pany  ?  Had  I  better  stay  than  go?  Who- 
ever will  think  of  these  questions,  will  not  be 
sorry  to  think  that  they  stopped  to  think  be- 
fore they  determined  to  go. — Late  paper. 

For  "The  Friend." 

THE  RIGUT  USE  OF  LEARNING. 

As  it  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  features 
of  our  times  to  pay  great  attention  to  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  young  and  rising  generation,  it 
is  highly  necessary  for  every  one  engaged 
therein,  to  understand  its  right  use  and  li- 
mits. 

It  is  freely  admitted,  that  our  early  Friends 
placed  a  just  and  proper  value  upon  useful 
outward  learning ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that 
they  kept  it  in  its  proper  place,  below  the 
cross,  and  not  above  it.  Taught  in  the  school 
of  Divine  wisdom,  they  counted  "  all  things 
but  loss  and  dross  fur  the  excellency  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  their  Lord."  Al- 
though some  of  them  were  endowed  with 
great  natural  abilities,  and  had  made  no  mean 
acquirements  in  literature  and  science,  yet 
they  never  so  much  as  encouraged  the  idea 
that  these  were  essential  or  necessary  requi- 
sites to  constitute  a  true  minister  of  Christ. 
Nay,  they  even  thought  them  a  great  hin- 
drance to  true  usefulness  in  the  church  of 
Christ,  when  their  possessors  leaned  upon 
them.  "  As  for  letter  learning,"  says  the 
truth-loving  and  plain  speaking  Barclay,  "  we 
judge  it  is  not  so  much  necessary  to  the  well- 
being  of  [a  minister],  though  accidentally 
sometimes  in  certain  respects  it  may  concur, 
but  more  frequently  it  is  hurtful  than  helpful, 
as  appeared  in  the  example  of  Taulerus,  who 
being  a  learned  man,  and  could  make  an  elo- 
quent preaching,  needed  nevertheless  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  way  of  the  Lord  by  a  poor  laic. 

"  Though  then  we  make  not  human  learn- 
ing necessary,  yet  we  are  far  from  e.vcluding 
true  learning ;  to  wit,  that  learning  which 
proceedeth  from  the  inward  teachings  and  in- 
structions of  the  Spirit,  whereby  the  soul  learn- 
eth  the  secret  ways  of  the  Lord,  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  many  inward  travails  and  exer- 
cises of  the  mind;  and  learnelh  by  a  living 
experience  how  to  overcome  evil,  and  the 
temptations  of  it,  by  following  the  Lord,  and 
walking  in  his  light,  and  waiting  daily  for 
wisdom  and  knowledge  immediately  from  the 
revelation  thereof;  and  so  layeth  up  the.se 
heavenly  and  divine  leasons  in  the  good  trea- 
sure of  the  heart,  as  honest  .Mary  did  the  say- 
ings which  she  heard,  and  things  which  she 
observed  ;  and  also  out  of  this  treasure  of  the 
soul,  as  the  good  scribe,  brings  forth  things 
new  and  old,  according  as  the  same  Spirit 
moves,  and  gives  true  liberty,  and  as  the  glory 
of  God  requires,  for  whose  glory  the  soul, 
which  is  the  temple  of  God,  learneth  to  do  all 
things.  This  is  that  good  learning  ivhich  we 
think  necessary  to  a  true  minister ;  by  and 
through  which  learning  a  man  can  well  in- 
struct, teach,  and  admonish  in  due  season, 
and  lii.stify  for  God  from  a  certain  experi- 
ence ;  as  did  David,  Solomon,  and  the  holy 
prophets  of  ohl,  and  the  blessed  apostles  of 
our  fyord  Jesus  Christ,  who  testified  of  what 
ihey  had  seen,  heard,  felt  and  handled  of  the 


word  of  life.  1  John  i.  1.  Ministering  the 
gift  according  as  they  had  received  the  same, 
as  good  stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of 
God  ;  and  preached  not  the  uncertain  rumours 
of  men  by  hearsay,  which  they  bad  gathered 
merely  in  the  comprehension,  while  they  were 
strangers  to  the  thing  in  their  own  experience 
in  themselves." 

After  describing  the  inefficiency  of  man's 
arts  and  parts  to  instruct  him  in  the  things  of 
God,  with  an  eloquence  which  a  circumcised 
ear  I'ully  appreciates,  he  inquires,  "  But  what 
availeth  all  this  ?  Is  it  not  all  but  as  death,  a 
painted  sepulchre,  and  dead  carcases,  without 
the  power,  life  and  spirit  of  Christianity, 
which  is  the  marrow  and  substance  of  a 
Christian  ministry  ?  And  he  that  hath  this, 
and  can  speak  from  it,  though  he  he  a  poor 
shepherd,  or  a  fisherman,  and  ignorant  of  all 
that  learning,  and  of  all  those  questions  and 
notions;  yet  speaking  from  the  Spirit,  his 
ministry  will  hare  more  influence  towards  the 
converting  of  a  sinner  utito  God,  than  all  of 
them  who  are  learned  after  the  Jlesh." 

With  such  sentiments  as  these,  the  true 
Quaker  is  ready  to  declare  his  full  and  unre- 
served unity.  And  although  it  may  be  consi- 
dered heresy  for  him  to  acknowledge  his  firm 
and  unwavering  attachment  to  those  precious 
doctrines  which  have  ever  been  dear  to  the 
Israel  of  God,  and  which  "  the  pure  spirits  do 
still  regard  with  an  unfading  love,"  yet  it  is 
the  inmost  breathings  of  his  soul.  In  such  he- 
resy, may  I  through  adorable  mercy  be  ena- 
bled to  live,  and  when  that  solemn  hour  comes, 
in  which  my  spirit  must  return  into  the  hands 
of  the  God  who  gave  it,  in  such  heresy,  may 
I  be  favoured  to  die  ! 

From  the  Glasgow  Friend. 

Some   Account   of  Joan   Dant,    of  London, 
widow,  icho  died  in  the  year  1715. 

Of  this  remarkable  woman,  but  little  is  ge- 
nerally known  except  by  her  munificent  lega- 
cy, bequeathed  to  poor  persons  of  the  Socielj- 
of  Friends,  in  perpetuity.  Of  her  it  may  be 
said,  that  by  this  noble  act,  "  she  being  dead, 
yet  speaketh." 

The  following  brief  notice  of  Joan  Dant, 
has  been  obtained  partly  from  authentic  re- 
cords, and  [iaitly  through  traditional  channels 
which  the  writer  considers  may  be  depended 
on  for  veracity  ;  and  it  is  deemed  but  a  tri- 
bute due  to  her  memory,  to  preserve  from  ob- 
livion some  circumstances  in  her  life,  for  the 
information  ofihe  religious  body  of  which  she 
was  a  member;  but  more  particularly,  those 
who  are  the  distributors  and  recipients  of  her 
bounty.  The  husband  of  Joan  Dant  was  a 
working  weaver,  living  in  New  Paternoster 
Row,  Spital  Fields  ;  and  died  manj'  years  be- 
fore his  wife,  leaving  but  little  provision  for 
her  support.  She  appears  to  have  been  a  per- 
son of  great  resolution  and  independence  of 
mind,  as  well  as  strong  and  active  in  body. 
On  becoming  a  widow,  she  determined  to  use 
her  best  exertions  to  provide  for  herself,  with- 
out being  burlliensome  lo  others.  Aflersome 
dcliberalion,  she  concluded  to  take  up  the  oc- 
cupation ofa  pedlar  or  hawker  ;  and  with  this 
object  in  view,  she  provided  herself  with  a 


well-selected  assortment  of  mercery,  hosiery, 
and  haberdashery,  and  other  small  wares  ;  and 
set  off  on  her  travels,  with  her  merchandize  at 
her  back.  Her  conduct,  as  a  Friend,  appears 
to  have  been  consistent,  and  her  manners 
agreeable  ;  and  being  furnished  with  recom- 
mendations to  many  persons  in  London,  and 
its  vicinity,  she  met  with  much  encourage- 
ment in  the  disposal  of  her  goods.  Good  shops, 
particularly  in  country  places,  were  "  but  few, 
and  far  between  ;"  so  that  her  periodical  visits 
were  generally  welcomed,  especially  by  the 
female  branches  of  those  families  which  she 
called  upon  :  and  she  not  only  disposed  of  her 
goods  to  advantage,  but  to  many  houses  and 
tables  of  Friends,  she  was  a  welcome  guest. 

Her  agreeable  demeanour,  and  her  well-as- 
sorted stock  of  goods,  increased  her  recom- 
mendations, until  she  might  be  seen  with  her 
pack  traversing  a  circuit  of  many  miles  round 
the  metropolis,  principally  calling  at  the 
houses  of  the  affluent,  as  those  who  could  best 
aftbrd  to  pay  a  good  price.  She  followed  this 
laborious  occupation  for  some  years,  not  only 
with  satisfaction  to  her  customers,  but  to  her 
own  pecuniary  advantage.  It  appears  that  af- 
terwards she  engaged  more  in  a  wholesale 
trade,  if  not  as  a  manufacturer  of  Spital  Fields 
goods  ;  and  her  mercantile  transactions  were 
not  confined  to  a  home  trade,  but  even  e.xten- 
ded  to  places  on  the  continent  ;  as  some  debts 
due  from  her  correspondents  at  Paris,  and  at 
Brussels,  appear  in  her  executors'  accounts. 
It  is  believed  that  she  continued  to  follow  bu- 
siness for  most  part  of  her  latter  years,  and 
she  lived  in  the  same  frugal  manner,  if  not  in 
the  same  house  as  she  had  occupied  with  her 
husband  in  his  life-time.  Her  expenses  being 
very  small,  and  her  savings  invested  from 
time  to  time,  in  profitable  securities  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  her  property,  in  course  of  years, 
accumulated  to  a  considerable  amount,  with- 
out the  world  being  at  all  aware  of  her  pros- 
perity. Of  the  exercise  of  her  benevolence 
in  her  life-time,  no  particulars  have  been  pre- 
served,  but  we  may  feel  assured,  from  the  sen- 
timents she  left  behind  her  in  a  letter  to  her 
executors,  which  is  inserted  at  the  end  of  this 
account,  that  she  was  not  inattentive  to  the 
wants  of  the  distressed. 

When  far  advanced  in  life,  Joan  applied  lo 
a  Friend,  whom  she  knew,  to  come  and  assist 
her  in  making  her  will.  To  this  request  the 
Friend  very  readily  consented;  thinking  that 
Joan  might  have  (perhaps)  a  few  hundred 
pounds  to  bequeath.  When,  however,  he 
learned  the  amount  of  her  funds,  he  shrunk 
from  the  responsibility  of  the  task,  and  re- 
commended her  to  call  in  three  or  four  Friends 
of  greater  experience  than  himself.  When 
the  Friends  met,  they  inquired  of  Joan  how 
she  wished  to  dispose  of  her  properly,  to 
which  she  replied,  "  I  got  it  by  the  rich,  and 
I  mean  to  leave  it  to  the  poor."  This  was 
probably  a  year  and  a  half  before  her  death. 
She  died  on  the  29th  of  Ninth  month,  ITl.'i, 
at  the  age  of  94  ;  and  was  buried  in  Friends' 
burial-ground,  Bunhill  fields. 

The  will  is  dated  in  1714,  and  a  codicil  is 
added  in  the  following  year.  By  these  docu- 
ments she  appoints  John  Freame,  Samuel 
Waldenfield,  and  Silvanus  Grove,  and  after- 
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v/ards  (on  the  death  of  Samuel  Waldenfield,) 
Peter  Briggins,  and  William  Wragg,  as  hei- 
execLitors  ;  besides  ihe  following  Friends, — 
"  overseers"  of  her  will ;  viz.  George  While- 
head,  Thomas  Cooper,  Thomas  Pitslowe, 
Thomas  Gould,  and  Thomas  Eccleston.  Some 
of  these  were  conspicuous  characters  in  theltion 
Society  of  Friends,  at  that  time. 

Her  whole   property  was  somewhat  above 
£9,000,  which  she  bequeathed  as  under  : 
To  her  half-brother  £500 


(which  is  considerable)  is  distributed  by  nine 
trustees,  as  successors  of  those  originally  ap- 
pointed ;  in  sums  not  exceeding  two  pounds 
per  annum,  to  one  poor  Friend,  or  family  ; 
and  the  trustees  meet  in  London,  once  or 
twice  a  year,  to  check  each  other's  distribu- 


To  five  cousins  265 

To  nine  executors  and  overseers  475 

To  one  executor  (lapsed)  100 

To  forty-two  persons,  whom  she  styles 

her  friends,  £10  each  420 

To  fourteen  others,  5  to  £100  each  295 

To   the   poor  of  the  parish  of  Shore- 
ditch  SO 
To  the  poor  of  Spilal  Fields                           20 
To  the  poor  of  Bednal  Green                         20 
To  the  poor  of  Whitechapel                           20 
Towards  clothing  the  children  of  the 
parish  school  of  Whitechapel,  (two) 
years  20 
She  then  leaves  the  remainder  of  her  es- 
tate  to   her   "  loving  friends" — her  executors 
and  overseers,  or  their  survivors,  to  be  dis- 
posed of  as  follows,  viz.  : 
To  the  Women's   meeting,  Aldersgate 

street,  for  poor  Friends  £200 

Also  an  annuity  valued  at  400 

'J'o  Friends'  workhouse  200 

To  Devonshire-house  Monthly  Meet- 
ing for  poor  ancient  Friends,  £20 
per  annum,  for  five  yenrs  100 

To   same    Meeting    for    putting   forth 

poor  Friends'  children  50 

To  Bull  and  Mouth,  Peel,  Westmin- 
ster, Ratcliff,  and  Southwaik 
Monthly  Meetings,  half  for  the 
poor,  and  half  for  putting  forth  poor 
children,  each  £-10  200 

To  Waltham  Abbey,  Barking,  Hen- 
don,  Longford,  and  Hammersmith 
Meetings,  each  £lO  50 

To  the  Six    Weeks'   Meeting    (which 
has  the  care  of  repairing  the  Meet- 
ing-houses in  London)  100 
After  payment  of  these  legacies,  her  exec- 
utors  and  overseers  were  to  dispose  of  £400 
in  their  discretion,  to  poor  necessitous  Friends 
and  indigent  persons 

To  five  women  Friends,  for  the  like  pur- 
pose, £100. 

She  then  directs  that  the  remainder  of  her 
estate,  after   payment  of  the  foregoing  lega 


J.  P. 

The  letter  of  Joan  Dant  to  her  executors 
alluded  to  in  the  preceding  notice,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Dear  Friends; — It  is  the  Lord  that  cre- 
ales  true  industry  in  his  people,  and  that  bless- 
eth  their  endeavours  in  obtaining  things  ne- 
cessary and  convenient  for  them,  which  are 
to  be  used  in  moderation  by  all  his  flock  and 
family  everywhere.  The  Lord  is  also  rich 
and  open-handed  to  all  that  love  the  Truth, 
and  we  are  called  of  God,  not  unto  speech 
only  and  profession  of  the  Truth,  but  also  unto 
good  works,  that  as  God  has  abounded  in  his 
providence  unto  us-ward,  both  spiritually  and 
temporally,  we  also  might  evidence  our  thank- 
fulness unto  Him,  in  our  liberality  to  those 
that  want  ;  for  the  poor  that  are  faithful,  are 
bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,  in 
Him,  who  of  one  blood  made  all  nations  under 
heaven,  whether  they  be  poor  or  rich.  And 
I,  having  been  one  that  has  taken  pains  to 
live,  and  have,  through  the  blessing  of  God, 
with  honesty  and  industrious  care,  improved 
my  little  in  this  world  to  a  pretty  good  de- 
gree :  find  my  heart  open  in  that  charily 
which  comes  from  the  Lord,  in  which  the 
true  disposal  of  all  things  ought  to  be,  to  do 
something  for  the  poor — the  fatherless  and 
the  widows  in  the  church  of  Christ,  accord- 
ing to  the  utmost  of  my  ability  :  sincerely 
desiring  that  the  hearts  of  all  may  likewise 
be  opened  for  general  good,  that  none  may 
be  oppressed  for  want  :  for  though  Ihe  Lord 
hath  been  merciful  to  many,  in  afl'ordinglhem 
much  in  this  life  of  the  things  thereof,  yet 
He  has  been  pleased  to  suffer  want  unto  some, 
ihat  so  charity,  without  which  our  failh  is 
nothing,  might  shine  forth  in  the  church  of 
Christ  :  which  Church  we  are,  if  this  virtue 
remain  and  abound  in  us  in  all  manner  of  lib- 
erality, brotherly  love,  godly  sincerity,  and 
true  charity.  Oh  Friends !  God's  presence 
is  with  us ;  his  love  is  shed  abroad  in  us  ;  our 
hearts  are  melted  therein,  and  our  souls  com- 
forted with  consolation  unspeakable,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  through  whom  be 
praise  and  thanksgiving  unto  God,  who  is 
blessed  forever!"  She  concludes  her  address 
in   these    solemn    words — "  And    now,    dear 
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"  How  much  oirest  t/iou  ?" 

Go,  taVe  Iliy  bill,  and  write  fourscore, — 

'I'licn  niulUply  the  same. 
By  all  the  sands  upon  the  yhore  ; — 

The  sum  lliou  couldst  not  name  ! 

So  ncitlier  canst  thou  here  below, 

E'er  to  the  full  conceive, 
The  vast,  o'erwhclniing  debt  we  owe, 

For  mercies  each  receive. 

Thou  canst  not  count  the  stars  above 

Wliieh  decorate  the  sky, 
Nor  (alhom  half  the  boundless  love. 

Which  all  lliy  wants  supply  : 

More  than  the  hairs  upon   thy  head, 

Or  sands  beside  the  sea, 
If  numbtred  up,  the  blessings  slied, 

Since  lite's  first  dawn,  on  Ihee. 

Then,  what  hast  thou,  oh  man,  to  pay? 

Go,  bend  thee  at  His  feet. 
And  wholly  give  thyselfawuy, 

A  sacrifice  complete  ! 

Then,  let  it  not  thy  heart  appal, 

A  debt  so  vast  as  this; 
Thy  ^aviiiur's  love  will  cancel  all, 
And  add, — eternal  bliss! 
Philadelphia. 
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cies,  should  be  laid  out  for  a  yearly  income  to  I  friends,  unto  the  One  Eternal  and  mercifiil 
be  disposed  of  by  her  executors  and  overseers  God,  and  to  his  holy  liglit  and  blessed  truth, 
to  such  poor  Friends  in  London,  and  else- 1  in  which  we  have  had  comfort  together,  I  do 
where,  as  they,  or  the  major  part  of  them  recommend  you  all  with  my  own  sold,  desir- 
shall  see   meet;  "  without  being  accountable  ing,  that  you   may  all   live  in  that  new  coin- 


to  any  Meeting  of  Friends,  or  any  person  or 
persons  whatsoever,  for  the  same  ;  and  that, 
when  any  of  the  executors  or  overseers  shall 
die,  the  major  part  of  the  survivors  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  choose  others  in  their 
room." 

The  overplus  and  remainder  thus  left,  was 
invested  in  diSerent  securities,  some  of  which 
have  been,  in  course  of  years,  advantageously 
changed  for  others,  and  the  income  so  arising, 


mandment  of  love,  and  in  the  life  of  truth, 
that  so  when  we  have  run  our  race  and  finish- 
ed our  course  here  in  this  troublesome  world, 
we  may  enter  into  the  fulness  of  that  joy  and 
peace  and  immortal  glory,  with  the  Lord  for- 
ever !  This  is  the  desire  of  your  loving  sis- 
ter,— signed  this  8lh  day  of  2d  month,  1714." 
Joan  Dant 
In  the  presence  of  George  Whitehead,  Tho- 
mas Cooper, ThomasPitstowe, Thomas  Gould. 


We  publish  to-day  the  Annual  Report  and 
the  names  of  the  officers  of  the  Tract  Associ- 
ation of  Friends.  A  seasonable  notice  of  Ihe 
labours  and  wants  of  the  managers,  will  also 
be  found  in  our  columns.  Perhaps  our  cor- 
respondent has  said  nearly  all  that  is  requisite 
on  the  occasion,  yet  we  may  be  perinitted  to 
add,  that  it  is  asking  too  much  of  the  mana- 
gers, who  give  their  time  and  attention  to  the 
preparation  of  tracts,  &c.,  to  require  them, 
when  a  little  sum  of  money  is  wanted,  to  go 
from  door  to  door  soliciting  it.  The  annual 
subscriptions  became  due  from  the  time  of  the 
meeting,  and  we  are  willing  to  suggest  to 
many  who  give  two  or  three  d(]|lars,  whether 
at  the  end  of  the  year  they  Hould  miss  four 
or  five.  And  so  of  those  who  contribute  five 
and  ten.  It  would  greatly  facilitate  the  ope- 
rations of  the  managers,  if  they  had  only  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  printing  certain 
works,  and  not  also  whether  money  could  be 
obtained  for  the  purpose. 

We  ask  for  the  report  and  the  communica- 
tion  serious  consideration. 

The  agent  of  "The  Friend,"  at  Cnnlon, 
Indiana,  under  date  of  the  8th  of  last  month, 
writes  : — "  A  vast  quantity  of  rain  has  fallen 
recently.  On  the  4th  of  this  month  there 
was,  I  think,  as  great  a  day's  rain  as  I  re- 
member to  have  seen  ;  all  the  streams  in  our 
vicinity  were  powerfully  swollen.  A  neiofi- 
bour  of  ours,  a  young  lad,  in  attempting  to 
cross  a  small  creek  (Elk)  with  a  wagon  and 
two  horses,  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  ; 
both  his  horses  were  drowned;  he  escaped 
by  getting  on  soine  drifting  logs  or  chumps. 
The  stream,  which  in  common  is  scarcely  an- 
kle deep,  was  supposed  to  be  between  fifteen 
and  twenty  feet  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 
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"  We  have  a  prospect  of  a  very  early  spring. 
Grass  and  small  grain  look  very  promising, 
several  weeks  in  advance  of  ordinary  seasons. 
Some  peach-blossoms  were  full-blown  on  the 
4th  instant." 

We  have  been  requested  again  to  remind 
FrTends,  that  there  is,  under  the  care  of  a 
Cummillee  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends 
of  Philadelphia  for  the  Northern  District,  a 
fund,  of  which  $14  20  is  applicable  to  the 
furnishing  with  clothing,  any  individual,  of 
either  sex,  whether  member  or  professor, 
who  is  about  being  placed  apprentice,  and 
who  may  need  it.  Further  particulars  may 
be  obtamed,  by  application  at  the  office  ol 
"  The  Friend." 

The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for 
the  Instruction  of  PoorChildren. 

A  meeting  of  "  The  Philadelphia  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor 
Children,"  will  be  held  at  T-i  o'clock,  on  Se- 
cond-day evening,  the  7th  instant,  at  the  com- 
mittee-roora,  Mulberry  street  meeting-house. 
Joseph  Kite,  Clerk. 

Fourth  month,   184.5. 

London  Friend. 

Subscribers  to  the  above  paper  are  inform- 
ed, that  the  package  containing  No.  12,  Vol. 
2,  has  not  been  received,  but  is  supposed  to 
be  lost,  with  the  ship  by  which  it  was  sent. 
If  duplicates  can  be  obtained,  they  will  be  for- 
warded to  subscribers. 

OCT"  It  is  proposed,  after  the  current  year, 
to  have  the  numbers  forwarded  by  the  steam- 
ers directly  to  the  subscribers.  The  under- 
signed will  therefore  charge  Two  dollars  per 
year  to  subscribers,  so  as  lo  enable  him  to  pay 
the  two  skillinfrs  sterling  extra,  for  the  steam- 
er postage,  which  must  be  pre|)aid.  By  this 
arrangement,  the  numbers  will  be  received 
more  than  a  month  earlier,  and  generally 
within  twenty  days  of  their  date  by  subscrib- 
ers most  remote  from  Boston.  Prompt  pay- 
ment, (in  advance,)  unincumbered  with  post- 
age, or  unnecessary  discount  on  notes,  will  be 
needful  ;  and  information  of  discontinuances 
must  bi!  given  at  least  two  months  before  the 
close  of  the  year  ;  otherwise  subscribers  will 
be  held  accouniable  for  another  year.  It  is 
hoped  this  will  be  satisfactory  to  all.  Such 
as  do  not  approve  of  it,  will  please  signify  the 
same,  in  time,  to 

Geo.  W.  Taylor, 
No.  50  North  Fourth  street. 

A  neat  edition  of  Penn's  "  No  Cross,  No 
Crown,"  is  passing  through  the  press  in  this 
city,  and  will  shortly  be  for  sale  at  Friends' 
Bookstore,  No.  84  .Mulberry  street  ;  Nalluiii 
Kile's,  Applelreo  alley  near  Fourth  street, 
and  Uriah  Hunt  &.  Son's,  No.  44  N.  Fourth 
street. 

Collins,  llrnlhcr,  <^  Co.,  Booksellers,  No. 
254  Pearl  sliec^t,  New  York,  have  in  press, 
and  will  publish  next  week,  "  No  Cross,  No 
Crown,"  by  William  Peun  :  a  reprint  of  Kim- 


ber  &  Conrad's  edition  ;  12mo.,  320  pages, 
large  type.  Half-bound,  with  cloth  backs,  45 
cents  ;  full  muslin,  stamped,  56^  cents  ;  sheep, 
62. J  cents. 

They  may  be  had  at  the  bookstores  of 
Henry  Longstrelh,  No.  347  Market  street; 
Uriah  Hunt  &  Son,  No.  44  North  Fourth 
street,  and  at  Friends'  Bookstore,  No.  84  Mul- 
berry street. 

New  York,  Third  month  29th,  1845. 

Bible  Association. 
The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  "  Bible 
Association  of  Friends  in  America,"  will  be 
held  in  the  Committee-room,  Mulberry  street 
meeting-house,  on  the  evening  of  Second-day, 
the  21st  of  Fourth  month,  at  8  o'clock. 

S.iMUEL  Bettle,  Jr.,  Sec'ry. 
Fourth  month,  1845. 

HAVERFORD    SCHOOL. 

The  Public  Examination  of  the  Students  at 
Haverford  School,  will  commence  on  Seventh- 
day,  the  5th  of  Fourth  month,  and  be  contin- 
ued on  the  following  Second,  Third,  and 
Fourth-days. 

Parents  and  others  are  invited  to  be  pre- 
sent. 

Friends^  Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Boys,  under  the  care  of  Germantoicn  Pre- 
parative  Meeting,  Philadelphia  county. 
Pa. 

This  Institution,  pleasantly  situated  in  the 
healthful  village  of  Germantown,  near  the  car- 
office,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  Main 
street,  occupying  capacious  and  airy  buildings, 
is  believed  to  present  desirable  advantages, 
particularly  to  those  who  wish  to  place  their 
children  in  the  country  for  the  summer  sea- 
son. 

The  course  of  study  pursued  embraces  the 
usual  branches  of  a  general  literary  and  math- 
emalical  education,  and  the  Latin  language, 
and  free  access  is  had  to  a  library  of  selected 
books,  connected  with  the  school. 

The  proprietor  having  for  several  years 
been  engaged  in  teaching,  hopes,  by  diligent 
attention  to  the  literary  pursuits  of  his  pupils, 
and  a  guarded  care  over  their  moral  conduct, 
to  be  enabled  to  merit  continued  patronage, 
and  give  satisfaction  to  those  who  may  com- 
mit to  him  this  important  and  responsible 
trust. 

Terms,  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks,  paya- 
ble in  advance  : 
For  boarding  and  tuition,  (including 

washing,)  $35  00 

For  tuition    in   Latin   and  English, 

per  quarter,  10  00 

For  tuition  in  English  studies,  8  00 

A  Primary  class  has   also   been  ad- 
milled  at  5  00 
For  further  particulars,  apply  to  Charles 
.lones,   at    the  school,  or  to  either  of  the  un- 
dersigned committee  : 
Abraham  Keyser,         Thomas  Magnrge, 
Siimuel  Johnson,             Samuel  B.  Morris, 
Jonathan  Robeson,         Alfred  Cope. 
Fourth  month,  1845. 


Apprentices  Wanted. 

A  Friend,  in  a  neighbouring  village,  wishes 
two  apprentices,  from  13  to  16  years  of  age, 
to  learn  the  art  of  Turning. 

A  Friend,  a  Tanner,  an  apprentice  to  that 
business. 

A  Friend,  a  Potter,  one  for  that  trade. 

A  Friend,  a  Bricklayer,  a  lad  aged  sixteen 
years,  as  an  apprentice  to  that  business. 

Situations  Wanted. 

A  lad,  14  years  of  age,  wishes  a  situation 
with  a  Tailor. 

Three  want  situations  in  Commission 
houses. 

One  wishes  a  situation  with  a  Conveyan- 
cer. 

One,  with  a  Farmer. 

Three,  with  a  Carpenter. 

One,  with  a  Carpenter  or  Cabinet-maker. 

One,  with  a  Carpenter  or  Wheelwright. 

One,  aged  15  years,  with  a  Machinist. 

Apply  at  No.  84  Mulberry  street. 

WEST    TOW\    SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Board- 
ing School  at  West  Town,  will  meet  there  on 
Sixth-day,   the  11th  of  Fourth  month,   at  10 

o'clock,  A.  31. 

The  semi-annual  examination  will  com- 
mence on  Third-day  morning  of  the  same 
week, — and  the  Committee  on  Inslruclion 
meet  at  the  school  on  Fifth-day  evening,  at 
half-past  seven  o'clock. 

Thomas  Kimbee,  Clerk. 

Third  month,  1845. 

WANTED 

At  Haverford  School,  the  ensuing  session, 
commencing  in  the  Fifth  month  next,  Two 
young  men  as  Assistants  in  the  Malhenialical 
and  Classical  Departments.  Apply  at  the 
School,  or  by  letter,  addressed  to 

Daniel  B.  Smith, 
West  Haverford,  Delaware  co..  Pa. 
Third  month. 

MARnrED,  on  Third-dny,  Fourth  month  1st,  at 
Friends'  nicctinj-housc,  North  Si.xlli  bircet,  Philadel- 
phia, Nathan  Lekus,  to  Sahah  Akn,  dauglitcr  of  the 
iale  Timothy  Andrews, 


Died,  on  the  8lh  of  Second  month,  at  her  residence 
in  Hector,  Tom|)Uios  county,  New  York,  of  pulmonary 
consumption,  HA^NAH  W.,  wife  of  Anron  Mekeel,  and 
daughter  of  Joseph  and  Klizabeth  Tripp,  in  the  06lh 
year  uf  her  age.  From  the  eoniinenecnicnt  of  tlie  dis- 
order she  had  an  abiding  trust  that  the  Judge  of  all  the 
eurlli  would  do  right.  Notwithstanding  life  was  very 
desirable,  she  bore  the  wasting  disease  with  much  pa- 
tience and  Christian  fortitude,  saying,  "  Dcnlh  had  no 
terror  to  her,  if  she  could  only  be  favoured  to  feel  a  full 
assurance  that  she  should  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
pearl  gate,"  wiiicii  was  mercifully  granted  a  short  time 
before  her  close.  She  then  hade  her  surrounding  friends 
separately  an  aftoelionate  farencU,  "hoping  they  would 
all  meet  her  again  in  heaven." 

,  at  his  late  residenee  in  Westficld,  Hamilton 

county,  Indiana,  on  the  17th  ultimo,  John  Rici  ve,  in 
the  55th  year  of  his  age,  alter  a  protracted  illness, 
which  he  bore  with  (^hristian  patience  and  resignation, 
leaving  the  comfortable  assurance  that  he  is  now  enjoy- 
ing the  reward  prepared  for  the  righteous. 
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From  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal. 

Periodical  work  conducted  by  Lunatics. 

Lun.ilics,  who,  fifty  years  ago,  were  dun- 
geoned nnd  whipped,  are  now  treated  to  social 
parties  and  amusements,  they  conduct  farms, 
and  are  admitted  to  public  worship.  A  new 
feature  has  been  developed  in  their  treattnent 
at  the  Crichton  Institution,  Dumfries  :  tliey 
there  club  their  wits  to  prepare  and  issue  a 
monthly  periodical  sheet.  The  first  number 
of  "  The  New  Moon,  or  Crichton  Royal  Insti- 
tution Literary  Register,"  appeared  on  the  3d 
of  December,  in  the  form  of  a  double  leaf  in 
quarto.  It  is  sold  to  the  public,  but  we  are 
not  informed  at  what  price.  In  the  prospec- 
tus, the  fact  of  the  exclusive  management  of 
the  work  by  inmates  is  asserted  ;  and  the  ob- 
ject is  stated  to  be,  a  humble  endeavour  to 
lead  persons  of  that  class  "to  think  aright  on 
the  chief  subjects  which  should  occupy  their 
attention  under  present  circumstances,  so  that 
they  may  leave  the  institution  wiser  and  bet- 
ter men  and  women  than  they  entered  it." 

Not  only  is  the  literary  matter  sane  in  its 
general  tone,  and  rhetorically  correct,  but 
there  is  a  positive  merit  in  several  of  the  little 
articles.  For  example,  a  gentleman  signing 
himself  Sigma,  thus  addresses  Dr.  Browne, 
the  superior  of  the  establishment,  (and  we 
would  ask  if  many  men  under  Thomas  Moore 
could  write  in  the  same  style  more  smartly  :) 

"  I  am  sorry  to  loam  you  have  got  rheumatism, 
Which  is,  I  am  told,  a  corporeal  schism 
Not  very  unlike  what  is  called  Puseyisrn  ; 
If  you  take  my  advice,  my  kind  friend,  you  wont  fol- 
low 
The  cold-water  cure  of  that  Pluvius  Apollo, 
Who  at  Gracfenbcrg  cures  old  and  young  of  the 

dumps. 
By  the  magical  aid  of  a  couple  of  pumps. 
Old  Pindar,  't  is  true,  as  you  very  well  know. 
In  the  choicest  of  Greek  has  declared  long  ago, 
*  Arision  men  hiidor  ;^  but,  then,  what  of  that  ? 
The  man  was  a  pagan — so,  veibum  sap,  sat. 
Your  ktds,  you  will  learn  with  much  pleasure  I  know, 
Are  all  as  you  letl  them,  and  in  statu  quo. 
(This  same  is  a  classical  phrase,  else,  though  odd, 
I   would    break  Priscian's  head,    and   write    statu 

QUOD  ;) 
Some  mad  as  March  hares,  but  a  few  like  the  Dane, 
With  a  slight  touch  north-east,  yet  otherwise  sane. 


Mr,  Sacre,  that  sage  transcendental  philosopher, 
(I  wonder  if  ever  he  read  Alexander  Ross  over?) 
As  his  use  and  wont  is,  has  been  blowing  the  balmy. 
And  looks,  as  a  smoker  should,  really  quite  palmy. 
He  declares  the  debates  are  detestable  slufl' — 
Not  worth  a  cigar,  or  a  pinch  of  Scotch  snutf ; 
In  truth,  I  believe  that  for  once,  entre  vous, 
He's  not  very  far  wrong —         *         •" 

"  J.  C,"  who  from  his  style  seems  of  cler- 
ical education,  preaches  to  the  following  effect, 
and  however  trite  the  ideas,  assuredly  their 
arrangement  here  is  as  good  as  could  be  ex- 
pected from  any  other  quarter  whatever  : — 
"  Although  it  is  a  proper,  natural,  and  lauda- 
ble wish  to  be  splendidly  and  extensively  use- 
ful, yet  as  every  man  is  most  delighted  with 
the  esteem,  and  interested  in  the  good  con- 
duct and  happiness  of  his  domestics  and  friends, 
he  ought  to  be  the  more  careful  to  '  walk  be- 
fore his  house  with  a  perfect  heart.'  That 
such  instruct  their  fainilies  and  lead  them  in 
the  ways  of  righteousness,  is  what  is  required 
of  them.  This  is  the  province  of  which  the 
care  has  been  assigned  to,  and  of  which  the 
improvement  will  be  required  at  their  hands; 
and  he  who  exerteth  himself  in  this,  his  sta- 
tion and  sphere  of  action,  however  low  or  li- 
mited, is  as  meritorious  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  likely  to  be  as  happy  in  himself,  as  he 
who,  disengaging  himself  from  all  domestic 
lies  and  duties,  gives  a  wider  but  more  con- 
tingent range  to  his  zeal  and  philanthropy, 
and  encompasses  sea  and  land  to  promote  the 
improvement,  reformation,  and  happiness  of 
his  fellow-men.  But,  above  all,  it  certainly 
deeply  concerns  parents  to  set  a  good  exam- 
ple before  their  children.  This  is  equally 
beneficial  to  the  public  and  to  themselves; 
and  the  neglect  equally  fatal  to  both.  If 
ever  any  real  and  substantial  reformation  of 
society  is  to  be  effected,  this  is  the  source 
from  which  it  must  How  ;  the  sure  foundation 
must  be  laid  in  the  instruction,  education,  and 
moral  training  of  youth." 

We  conclude  with  a  short  lyrical  poem, 
which  has,  we  think,  absolute  merits  suffi- 
cient to  entitle  it  to  notice,  apart  from  all 
consideration  of  the  interest  arising  from  the 
condition  and  circumstances  of  the  writer  : 

"  The  harp  so  loved  awakes  no  more, 

Its  chords  are  mute,  its  charms  are  gone  : 
The  mind  mav  joy  not  in  its  lore. 

Where  hope  and  happiness  are  flown. 

For  though  it  soothed  in  other  days. 

It  cannot  reach  a  woe  so  deep 
As  that  which  o'er  this  bosom  strays, 

To  wake  the  pangs  that  never  sleep. 

The  wind  blows  cold  o'er  glen  and  hill. 

And  nature  all  is  worn  and  wan  ; 
But  nature's  bosom  bears  no  ill, 

Like  that  which  haunts  the  heart  of  man. 


What  though  the  torrents  dash  the  steep. 
And  frosts  her  flaunting  flowers  deform. 


And  bids  her  lift  her  voice  and  weep. 
In  thunder,  strife,  and  winter's  storm; 

The  life  remains  that  genial  spring 

Can  still  to  wonted  state  restore, 
And  cause  her  wide  her  glories  fling 

O'er  all  that  lay  so  waste  before. 

The  wild  bee  hums  around  the  flower 
Tliat  opes  so  brightly  on  the  brae ; 

The  bird  sings  from  the  budding  bower, 
And  cheers  the  wanderer  on  his  way. 

And  far  upon  the  moorland  gray, 
The  plover  seeks  its  summer  home ; 

And  sunshine  crowns  the  scene  of  day. 
As  far  as  foot  or  eye  can  roam. 

And  thus  are  nature's  charms  replaced, 

As  if  they  had  been  ever  new  ; 
Her  garlands  blooming  on  her  breast. 

Her  ringlets  beaded  with  the  dew. 

But  when,  amid  life's  devious  track, 

Draws  on  the  darkness  of  decay. 
Oh,  what  to  man  shall  e'er  bring  back 

'i'he  charms  that  time  hath  swept  away '. 

And  if  the  young  must  oft  deplore 

The  ills  that  curb  their  early  glee. 
Oh,  what  again  shall  joy  restore 

i'o  my  loved  mountain  harp  and  me ! — J.  R." 

It  might  be  asked,  Supposing  the  writers  of 
these  extracts  had  been  at  liberty,  and  had 
been  guilty  of  some  capital  outrage,  would  not 
such  compositions  have  proved  as  strong  proofs 
of  their  sanity,  and,  consequently,  liability  to 
punishment,  as  any  that  have  been  adduced  in 
cases  where  punishment  has  been  suffered,  or, 
at  best,  narrowly  missed,  (that  of  Macnaugh- 
lon,  for  instance?)  and  yet  these  persons  are 
deemed  fit  inmates  for  a  lunatic  asylurn,  and 
actually  are  in  such  an  asylum  at  this  mo- 
ment. 

"ForTheFrieud." 
EDUCATION. 

(Continued  from  page  220.) 

"In  advocating  the  doctrine  of  Authority, 
Force,  Fear,  and  Pain,  as  the  fundamentals 
of  School  Discipline,  a  mass  of  stubborn  facta 
was  to  be  disposed  of. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  many  schools  havo 
been  kept  in  this  state,  and  elsewhere,  with- 
out the  aid  of  corporal  punishment  in  any 
form.  At  several  of  the  oldest  and  most  nu- 
merously attended  academies  in  the  common- 
wealth, corporal  punishment  has  been  sub- 
stantially unknown.  The  Westfield  Academy 
was  establisbeii  in  1800,  and  has  averaged 
2G0  pupils  a  year,  during  all  the  intermediate 
time.  In  a  public  address  delivered  before 
its  trustees,  last  August,  it  is  said  that  corpo- 
ral punishment  had  never  been  inflicted  by 
any  of  its  principals,  nor  by  its  assistants, 
'except  in  a  very  few  instances  upon  small 
lads.'  I  think,  from  the  best  information  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain  from  all  sources,  that 
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one  half,  at  least,  of  the  teachers  who  have 
gone  out  from  the  Normal  School  at  Lexing- 
ton,— some  of  whom  have  now  kept  school 
for  four  years,  and  others  for  three, — have 
never  used  blows.  Committees,  also,  in  difi'e- 
rent  parts  of  the  state,  occasionally  report 
similar  schools.  But  however  it  may  be  with 
boys,  the  flogging  of  girls,  in  most  parts  of 
the  state,  is  an  exceedingly  rare  occurrence. 
I  never  went  to  any  but  a  district  school,  un- 
til I  was  sixteen  years  old  ;  and  I  never  saw 
a.  girl  of  any  age,  brought  under  the  refining 
influences  of  cowskin  or  ferule,  in  any  form, 
in  my  life.  It  is  well  known  that  there  are 
institutions  for  the  reformation  of  abandoned 
and  outcast  children,  some  of  which  have 
been  governed  for  years,  with  very  rarely  the 
infliction  of  a  blow  ;  but  by  the  joint  force  of 
an  appeal  to,  and  an  exhibition  of,  those  be- 
nign and  lofty  sentiments  and  principles, 
which  the  better  portion  of  all  heathen  and 
savage  nations  even  have  reverenced.  It  is 
well  known,  that  in  Lunatic  Hospitals,  among 
that  unhappy  class  of  our  fellow  beings,  whose 
reason, — that  sentinel-power, — has  been  stric- 
ken down,  and  has  left  the  passions  to  rush 
forth  uncontrolled,  like  a  menagerie  of  wild 
beasts,  broken  loose  upon  families  and  neigh- 
bourhoods ; — it  is  well  known,  that  these  in- 
furiate victims  have  been  lamed  and  subdued, 
and  brought  to  obedience  and  docility,  by  the 
power  of  wisdom  and  love.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  manifestation  of  a  generous  confi- 
dence, and  an  appeal  to  the  higher  nature, 
have  governed  sailors  on  board  ships  of  war, 
and  malefactors  in  prisons,  and  even  the 
worst  felons  picked  from  among  the  worst  fe- 
lons, who  for  their  crimes  had  been  transport- 
ed to  penal  colonies  on  the  other  side  of  the 
globe.  Do  not  these  '  practical  educators' 
know,  that  the  great  penal  colony  of  Britain, 
has  also  its  penal  colony  ; — that  as  England 
sends  its  most  ferocious  and  diabolical  spirits 
to  Botany  Bay,  so  the  latter  has  sent  the  most 
untameable  of  the  ferocious,  and  the  most  fien- 
dish of  the  diabolical,  to  Norfolk  Island. 
Hence  the  latter  is  the  Botany  Bay  of  Botany 
Bay, — the  Tophet  of  Topiiel.  As  most  per- 
sons would  have  supposed,  these  picked  v.l- 
lains  from  among  picked  villains,  this  aristoc- 
racy in  the  kingdom  of  diabolism,  soon  emu- 
lated and  realized  a  Pandemonium  upon  earth. 
And  so  it  continued,  until  the  British  govern- 
ment sent  out  Captain  Maconochie  as  their 
governor,  who  came  among  them,  and  at  once 
melted  them  by  the  kindness,  and  overawed 
them  by  the  majesty  of  his  spirit.  He  struck 
olT  the  iron  shackles  and  fetters  of  the  con- 
victs, atid  replaced  them  by  the  stronger  bonds 
of  sympathy  and  confidence.  I  commend  to  the 
Thirty-one  the  two  works  entitled,  '  Thoughts 
on  Convict  Management,'  &.C.,  and  '  General 
Views  regarding  the  Social  System  of  Convict 
Management,'  iVc,  publihlK-'d  by  ("aptain  Ma- 
conochie, at  IIobartTown,  in  l»;iSand  1839. 
[The  Secretary  in  his  Report,  described  the 
'  Uauhe  llaus'  ofJ.  H.  WiclK'rn,  of  llandnng.] 
"  Hamburg  having  been,  for  a  long  period,  a 
commercial  and  a  free  city,  has  been  open  to 
fugitives  from  justice,  outcasts,  and  despera- 
does, from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Hence  it  has 
a  comparatively  small,  but  a  most  deplorably 


vicious  class  of  population.  Many  of  the  chil- 
dren of  this  class  are  not  abandoned  to  chance, 
— that  would  be  a  comparative  blessing, — but 
they  are  actually  trained  to  vice, — their  hor- 
rible apprenticeship  beginning  the  day  they 
are  born.  Ten  years  ago,  Wichern  opened 
an  institution  for  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
[advantage]  of  these  wanderers  from  the  fold 
of  Christ; — no,  not  wanderers  from,  for  they 
were  never  sheltered  within  it, — they  were 
born  amid  the  darkest,  the  bleakest  regions  of 
suflering  and  sin  ;  they  were  cast  up  upon  the 
rocky  shores  of  time,  where  no  hand  was  out- 
stretched to  save,  and  no  bosom  was  opened 
to  warm  them  ;  their  only  lullaby  was  the 
ravings  of  intemperance  and  the  blasphemies 
of  human  fiends; — these  children,  it  was, 
whom  Wichern  gathered  together  ;  and,  in 
almost  every  instance,  he  has  succeeded  in 
taming  them  into  human  beings,  in  implant- 
ing pure  sentiments  in  their  hearts,  and  in 
training  them  to  exemplary  lives  and  the  ha- 
bitual exercise  of  kind  affections. 

"  But  the  example  of  Wichern,  though  an 
illustrious  one,  is  only  one  of  a  glorious  com- 
pany. Let  me  give  another,  which  I  take 
from  the  last  report  of  Seymour  Tremenheere, 
late  her  majesty's  Inspector  for  Schools  in 
London, — ^just  published.  The  school  refer- 
red to  is  in  New  Pie  street,  Westminster, — 
one  of  the  most  debased  parts  in  that  great 
metropolis  of  human  suffering  and  guilt. 

"  '  This  school  for  the  destitute  was  opened 
in  January,  1840.  It  is  designed  for  the 
children  of  persons  inhabiting  the  most  wretch- 
ed parts  of  Westminster,  many  of  whom  are 
professionally  beggars ;  others  get  their  bread 
by  selling  various  articles  about  the  streets, 
and  it  may  be  stated  that  three-fourths  of 
them  are  probably  deeply  engaged  in  crime.' 
"  '  A  few  persons  hired  a  stable,  by  way  of 
experiment,  for  three  months  ;  this  was  rude- 
ly fitted  up  as  a  school-room,  when,  to  their 
surprise,  no  less  than  to  their  gratification, 
they  had,  in  a  few  weeks,  120  children.'  '  At 
the  present  lime,  the  naines  of  200  and  up- 
wards are  upon  the  books.  The  accommoda- 
tion afforded  in  this  building  are  of  the  hum- 
blest kind.  The  tiled  roof  remains  without  a 
ceiling  ;  the  floor  is  only  partially  boarded  ; 
no  ventilation  could  carry  off  the  exhalations 
inseparable  from  such  a  spot.' 

"  '  The  appearance  of  the  children  suffici- 
ently denoted  the  class  to  which  they  belong- 
ed. Many  were  without  shoes  or  stockings; 
almost  all  were  of  English  parents  ;  some  were 
so  ill  clad,  that  their  naked  skin  appeared 
through  many  parls  of  their  tattered  clothing  ; 
all  were  equally  dirty,  the  eflect  of  extreme 
poverty  or  domestic  depravity,  and  therefore 
its  correction  was  very  properly  left  to  lime. 
They  were  ranged  on  forms  for  want  of  desks, 
of  which  the  confined  space  does  not  admit  of 
a  sufliciont  number.  The  master  stated,  that 
"  by  talking  kindly  to  the  new  comers,  they 
bocntno,  after  a  little  lime,  willing  to  learn." 
'  When  they  were  able  to  read,  they  were 
glad  to  bo  allowed  to  take  home  a  book  to 
read  to  their  parents.  Some  good  results  arc 
said  to  have  been  traced  to  occasions  of  this 
kind.'  '  No  prizes,  or  rewards,  no  gifts  of 
clothing,  or  bribes  in  any  shape  for  attend 


ance,  were  allowed  ;  neither  were  punishments, 
except  of  the  slightest  kind,  and  those  seldom, 
found  necessary.  The  apparatus  is  scanty, 
consisting  only  of  twelve  Bibles,  six  copy- 
books, a  few  lesson-boards,  and  three  slates. 
They  had  learned  to  sing  by  ear  a  few  songs 
and  hymns.  The  school  is  dismissed  daily 
with  a  short,  impressive,  and  appropriate 
prayer.  On  passing  out  of  the  school,  many 
seemed  pleased  to  exchange  salutations  with 
the  master,  and  some  advanced  to  him  for  a 
friendly  shake  of  the  hand.  Christian  in- 
struction and  Christian  benevolence  had 
awakened  their  sympathies,  and  led  them  to 
feel  that  the  world  and  the  world's  law  were 
not  wholly  against  them.  Some  were  the 
children  of  known  thieves;  some  had  them- 
selves been  habituated  to  thieving ;  others 
were  orphans ;  and  all  belonged  to  the  poor- 
est and  most  destitute  grade  of  life.'  '  It  is 
further  stated,  that  before  the  school  was 
opened,  no  fewer  than  eighteen  children  had 
been  transported  from  families  now  sending 
children  to  it,  but  thai,  since  it  has  been  in 
operation,  there  has  not  been  one.' 

"  To  this,  I  would  add,  that  in  a  tabular 
statement  appended  to  Tremenheere's  report, 
respecting  this  and  other  schools,  the  ques- 
tion, in  reference  to  this  one, '  Whether  corpo- 
ral punishments  are  inflicted  V  is  answered 
by  an  emphatic  and  radiant  '  No.' 

"  Here,  then,  is  a  school  of  200  children, 
under  one  master,  without  any  assistant  ; 
kept  in  an  unventilated,  unceilcd,  and  parlial- 
ly-floored  stable, — without  desks,  because 
there  was  not  room  ;  with  less  than  one  read- 
ing-book to  16  children  ;  with  less  than  one 
writing-book  to  33  children,  and  less  than  one 
slate  to  GO  children  ;  the  children  themselves 
coining  in  filth  and  tatters,  and  belonging  to 
parents,  three-fourths  of  whom  were  '  proba- 
bly deeply  engaged  in  crime  ;'  18  of  whose 
brothers  or  sisters  had  been  transported  to 
Botany  Bay  for  crime  ;  and  yet  these  chil- 
dren had  been  drawn  thither  without  '  gifts  of 
clothing,  or  bribes  in  any  shape;'  and  stimu- 
lated to  learning  without  '  prizes  or  rewards,'  , 
and  at  last  managed  and  governed,  without 
flogging;  delighted  and  daily  attracted  to  the 
spot,  by  '  Christian  instruction  and  Christiao  , 
benevolence.'  [ 

"  I  must  now  make  a  remark  which  I  know 
will  be  painful  to  some  of  my  friends;  but  i 
perhaps  justice  to  my  assailants  requires  it, 
and  therefore  it  shall  be  made.  I  say,  then, 
that  I  am  not  ready  to  renounce  the  use  of 
corporal  punishment,  by  all  teachers,  in  nil 
schools,  and  with  regard  to  all  scholars.  The 
man  who  can  keep  school  for  years,  without 
corporal  punishment,  and  also  without  the  cx- 
pidsion  of  scholars,  or  the  use  of  direct  emu- 
lation between  them, — either  of  which  I  think 
worse  than  corporal  punishment ; — the  man 
who  can  do  this,  is  Irulv  a  great  man.  He 
should  be  |)laced  far  higher  in  the  scale  of 
merit  than  a  great  philosopher,  a  great  states- 
man, or  a  great  poet.  Such  a  man  towers 
above  '  Plutarch's  men  ;'  for  he  is  good  as  well, 
as  great,  and  great  not  only  in  coiitemplafioa 
but  in  action.  As  yet,  wo  have  but  a  few  such 
teachers.  Every  year,  however,  there  are 
more  such,  and  many,  many  more  are  striving 
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to  become  such  ;  a  noble  strife,  one  for  which 
God  will  reward  them,  even  if  they  fail.  But 
they  will  not  wholly  fail,  for  there  is  immor- 
tal vigour  in  tho  desire  of  excellence.  In  the 
mean  time,  our  school  system  must  be  con- 
tinued ;  and  order  and  subordination  must  be 
preserved  in  the  schools.  To  prevent  positive 
wrong,  punishment  will  sometimes  be  neces- 
sary, as  a  last  resort, — but  whether  more  or 
less,  or  none  at  all,  will  depend  upon  the  ta- 
lents and  accomplishments  of  the  teacher,  ra- 
ther than  upon  all  things  else. 

"  In  my  Report  I  said,  that  '  Though  I  saw 
[in  North  and  Central  Prussia  and  Saxony] 
hundreds  of  schools,  and  thousands, — I  thinic 
I  may  say,  within  bounds,  tens  of  thousands — 
of  pupils,  /  never  saw  one  child  undergoing 
punishment,  or  arraigned  for  misconduct.  1 
never  saw  one  child  in  tears  fro7n  having  been 
punished,  orfromfear  of  being  punished.^ 

"  To  annul  the  force  of  these  facts,  the 
'  Remarks'  sa}' : 

"  '  Should  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  see  fit  to  honour  the  schools  of  this 
country,  with  a  visit,  we  presume  he  would 
not  be  shocked  with  a  single  exhibition  of  cru- 
elty or  anger.  The  teacher,  we  doubt  not, 
would  find  oilier  means  of  entertaining  him. 
And  even  if  some  thoughtless  pupil  should 
need  a  word  of  caution,  it  might  etPectually  be 
given,  without  appearing  to  a  stranger,  and 
especially  to  a  foreigner,  as  an  angry  word. 
The  mildest  terms  may  portend  dire  conse- 
quences to  the  disobedient.' 

"  To  see  the  evasiveness  and  tergiversation 
of  the  above,  let  the  reader  remember  the 
statement, — that  1  generally  went  into  schools, 
'  without  guide  or  letter  of  introduction,'  '  pre- 
senting myself  at  the  door  and  asking  the  fa- 
vour of  admission,'  '  as  a  private  individual, 
and  unconmiended  visiter.'  Let  him  [refer 
to  the]  maimer  [in  which]  I  visited  the  great 
establishments,  at  Halle,  Leipsig,  Potsdam, 
&c., — in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  the  possi- 
bility of  punishments  being  concealed  from 
me,  had  any  been  inflicted. 

"  But  by  what  conventional  rules,  by  what 
laws  of  custom  and  usage,  in  the  thirty-one 
grammar  and  writing  schools  of  Boston,  has 
it  come  to  pass,  that  the  '  mildest'  accents  of 
gentleness  and  love, — and  those  intended  to 
'appear'  such  to  a  'stranger,' — should  shake 
the  heart  of  a  pupil  with  consternation,  for  the 
'  dire  consequences'  they  '  portend  V  Whence 
this  profanation  of  the  words  and  tones  of  af- 
fection ;  whence  this  hypocrisy,  and  this  open, 
unblushing  avowal  of  it  1  \Vas  the  utterer  of 
this  sentiment  unconscious  of  its  baseness,  or 
did  he  so  far  mistake  the  moral  sense  of  this 
community,  as  to  suppose  it  could  pa«:s  with- 
out rebuke?  liCt  me  say,  that  it  is  doctrines 
on  the  subject  of  '  School  Discipline,'  like 
those  contained  in  the  '  Remarks,'  and  practi- 
ces conformable  to  them,  which,  in  so  many 
places,  have  degraded  the  name  of  school- 
teacher ;  and  made  that  most  intrinsically 
honourable  of  all  appellations,  a  hissing  and  a 
by-word  among  men.  And  unless  the  views 
of  llie  sneered-at  '  humane,'  and  the  'modern 
pliilanlhropists,'  shall  have  wider  prevalence, 
tho  true  teacher  will  never  rise  to  those  hon- 
,  ours  and  emoluments,  to  that  social  rank  and 


consideration,  to  which  the  sacred  trusts  and 
responsibilities  of  his  oflice,  when  duly  fulfill- 
ed, so  justly  entitle  him." 

[Remainder  next  week.] 


From  Ihe  Athenxuni. 

EXPLORING    EXPEDITION. 

Narrative  of  the  United  States  Exploring 
Expedition  during  the  years  1838,  1839, 
1840,  1841,  1842.  By  C.  Wilkks,  Com- 
mander  of  the  Expedition,  M.  A.  Ph.  S., 
t^'c.  5  vols.  Wiley  &  Putnam. 
(Continued  from  page  218.) 

Some  account,  also,  is  given  of  the  ruins  of 
Pachacamac  : 

"  Pachacamac  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing spots  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  although 
it  is  said  it  will  not  compare  with  many  others 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  especially  at 
Cusco.  They  left  Callao  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  28th  of  June,  and  were  at  anchor  about 
midnight  abreast  of  the  place.  At  daylight 
(he  surf  was  found  so  heavy  as  to  render  it 
dangerous  to  land  in  the  whale-boat.  By  the 
perseverance  of  the  officers,  a  raft  was  formed 
of  the  India-rubber  mattresses  and  oars;  two 
balsas  were  also  provided.  Lieutenant  Un- 
derwood made  tho  first  attempt,  and  paddled 
himself  into  the  rollers,  the  first  one  of  which 
threw  him  and  the  balsas  end  over  end.  Short- 
ly after,  the  raft  was  seen  bottom  up,  the  oar 
broken,  and  the  fragments  sticking  up  in  va- 
rious directions;  but  he  was  missing.  He 
soon,  however,  made  his  appearance  at  some 
distance,  and  just  as  he  reached  the  raft,  a 
second  sea  broke  over  him,  and  he  again  dis- 
appeared, apparently  much  exhausted.  When 
the  third  roller  broke  over  him,  he  was  con- 
sidered for  a  few  moments  as  lost ;  and  it 
was  no  small  relief  to  see  him  crawling  from 
the  water  up  the  beach,  a  short  lime  after- 
wards. The  raft  was  now  pulled  back  to  the 
tender  by  Ihe  line.  In  consequence  of  the  ill- 
success  of  this  experiment,  it  was  determined 
to  make  a  trial  in  the  whale-boat,  which  suc- 
ceeded without  accident.  Dr.  Pickering  and 
Lieutenant  Underwood  now  proceeded  to  Ihe 
temple.  At  the  base  of  the  hills,  they  found 
a  few  cabins  of  Indians,  who  stated  that  they 
had  not  chosen  the  proper  place  for  landing. 
The  temple  of  Pachacamac,  or  castle,  as  it  is 
called  bv  the  Indians,  is  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  with  three  terraces;  the  view  of  it  from 
the  north  is  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Pyra- 
mid of  Chohda,  given  by  Humboldt,  except 
that  the  flanks  were  perpendicular.  The 
whole  height  of  the  hill  is  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feel,  that  of  the  mason-work,  eighty  ; 
the  form  is  reclangular,  the  base  being  five 
hundred  bv  four  hundred  t'eet.  At  the  south- 
eastern extremity,  the  three  distinct  terraces 
are  not  so  perceptible,  and  the  declivity  is 
more  gentle.  The  walls,  where  great  strength 
was  required  to  support  the  earth,  were  built 
of  unhewn  square  blocks  of  rock;  these  weie 
cased  with  sun-dried  bricks  (adob?s)  which 
were  covered  with  a  coating  of  clay  or  plaster, 
and  stained  or  painted  of  a  reddish  colour.  A 
range  of  square  brick  pilasters  projected  from 


Ihe  uppermost  wall,  facing  ihe  sea,  evidently 
belonging  originally  to  the  interior  of  a  large 
apartment.  These  pilasters  gave  it  Ihe  asp6ct 
of  an  Egyptian  structure.  In  no  other  Peru- 
vian antiquities  have  pilasters  been  seen  by 
us.  On  one  of  the  northern  terraces  were  also 
remains  of  apartments  ;  here  tho  brick  appear- 
ed more  friable,  owing  to  a  greater  proporlioa 
of  sand  ;  where  tljey  retained  their  shape, 
their  dimensions  were  nine  inches  in  width, 
by  six  inches  deep,  varying  in  height  from 
nine  inches  to  two  feet  ;  and  they  were  laid 
so  as  to  break  joint,  though  not  always  in  a 
workmanlike  manner. 

"  The  remains  of  the  town  occupy  some  un- 
dulating ground,  of  less  elevation,  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  to  the  northward.  This  also  forms  a 
rectangle,  one-fifth  by  one-third  of  a  mile  in 
size  ;  through  the  middle  runs  lengthwise  a 
straight  street,  twenty  feet  in  width.  The 
walls  of  some  of  the  ruins  are  thirty  feet  high, 
and  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  The 
buildings  were  apparently  connected  together, 
except  where  Ihe  streets  intervened.  The 
larger  areas  were  again  divided  by  thinner 
partitions,  and  one  of  them  was  observed  to 
contain  four  reclangular  pits,  the  plastering  of 
which  appeared  quite  fresh.  Mo  traces  of 
doors  or  windows  towards  the  streets  could  lie 
discerned,  nor  indeed  anywhere  else.  The 
walls  were  exclusively  of  sun-dried  brick,  and 
their  direction,  north-east  and  south-west,  the 
same  as  those  of  the  temple,  which  fronted 
the  sea.  Some  graves  were  observed  to  Ihe 
southward  of  the  temple,  but  the  principal 
burying-ground  was  between  Ihe  temple  and 
town.  Some  of  the  graves  were  reclangular 
pits,  lined  with  a  dry  wall  of  stone,  and  cov- 
ered with  layers  of  reeds  and  canes,  on  which 
the  earth  was  filled  in  to  the  depth  of  a  foot 
or  more,  so  as  to  be  even  with  ihe  surface. 
The  skulls  brought  from  this  place  were  of 
various  characters  ;  the  majority  of  them  pre- 
.sented  the  vertical  elevation,  or  raised  occi- 
put, the  usual  characteristic  of  the  ancient 
Peruvians,  while  others  had  the  forehead  and 
top  of  the  head  depressed.  Eight  of  these 
were  obtained,  and  are  now  deposited  at 
Washington.  The  bodies  were  found  envel- 
oped in  cloth  of  various  qualities,  and  a  varie- 
ty in  its  colours  still  existed.  Various  uten- 
sils and  other  articles  were  found,  which 
seemed  to  denote  the  occupation  of  the  indivi- 
dual :  wooden  needles  and  weaving  utensils  ; 
netting  made  in  the  usual  style  ;  a  sling  ;  cor- 
dage of  dilTerent  kinds  ;  a  sort  of  coarse  bas- 
ket ;  fragments  of  pottery,  and  plated  stirrups. 
They  also  found  various  vegetable  substances  ; 
husks  of  Indian  corn,  with  ears  of  two  varie- 
ties, one  with  the  grain  slightly  pointed,  the 
other,  the  short  and  black  variety,  which  is 
still  very  commonly  cultivated  ;  cotton  seeds; 
small  bunches  of  wool  ;  gourd-shells,  with  a 
square  hole  cut  out,  precisely  as  is  done  at 
piesent.  These  furnished  evidence  of  the 
style  of  the  articles  manufactured  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  and  of  Ihe  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vegetable  products  ;  when  to  these 
we  add  the  native  tuberous  roots  (amorg 
them  the  potato)  cultivated  in  the  mountains, 
and  ihe  animals  found  domesticated,  viz.,  Ihe 
llama,  dog,  and  Guinea-pig,  and   the  know- 
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ledge  of  at  least  one   metal,  we  may  judge 
what  has  since  been  acquired." 

AIGERINE  MODE  OF  BOT  BATHING. 

The  London  Monthly  Review,  in  a  notice 
of  a  late  work,  "  Algeria  :  Past  and  Present," 
cites  the  following  passage  : 

"  To  recur  to  native  matters  : — there  is  an 
amusing  account  of  the  Algerine  mode  of  hot- 
bathing,  as  experienced  by  our  author,  coin- 
ciding pretty  nearly  with  what  we  have  read 
of  in  other  Eastern  parts,  a  portion  of  which 
we  cite.  Having  been  undressed,  and  after- 
wards covered  with  two  napkins,  the  one  tied 
round  hira  like  a  petticoat,  the  other  upon  his 
shoulders,  he  was  led  from  a  matted  saloon, 
handsomely  illuminated,  into  another  cham- 
ber, which  was  agreeably  warm,  in  order  to 
prepare  for  the  sudden  excess  of  heat  into 
which  he  was  to  pass.  He  next  proceeded  to 
the  grand  saloon  of  the  bath,  which  was  co- 
vered with  a  spacious  dome,  and  paved  with 
white  marble,  having  several  closets  round  it. 
Having  been  told  to  sit  down  upon  a  circular 
piece  of  marble,  instantly  he  became  sensible 
of  a  great  increase  of  heat ;  afterwards,  in  the 
course  of  these  multifarious  preliminaries,  he 
was  conducted  into  a  closet  of  a  milder  tem- 
perature, where,  having  had  the  napkins  taken 
off,  he  was  laid  down  upon  a  white  cloth,  and 
left  to  the  operations  of  two  naked,  robust  ne- 
groes : — 

"  '  These  men,  newly  brought  from  the  in- 
terior of  Africa,  were  ignorant  of  the  Arabic 
spoken  at  Algiers,  so  I  could  not  tell  them  in 
what  way  I  wished  to  be  treated,  and  they 
handled  me  as  roughly  as  if  I  had  been  a 
Moor  inured  to  hardship.  Kneeling  with  one 
knee  upon  the  ground,  each  took  me  by  the 
leg,  and  began  rubbing  the  soles  of  my  feel 
with  a  pumice-stone.  After  this  operation  on 
my  feel,  they  put  their  hands  into  a  small 
bag,  and  rubbed  me  all  over  with  it  as  hard 
as  they  could.  The  distortions  of  my  coun- 
tenance must  have  told  them  what  1  endured, 
but  they  rubbed  on  smiling  at  each  other,  and 
sometimes  giving  me  an  encouraging  look,  in- 
dicating by  their  gestures  the  good  it  would 
do  me.  While  they  were  thus  currying  me, 
they  almost  drowned  me  by  throwing  warm 
water  upon  me  wilh  large  silver  vessels,  which 
were  in  the  basin  under  a  cock  fastened  in 
the  wall.  When  this  was  over,  they  raised 
me  up,  putting  my  head  under  the  cock,  by 
which  moans  the  water  flowed  all  over  my 
body  ;  and,  as  if  this  was  not  suthcient,  my 
attendants  continued  plying  their  vessels. 
Then,  having  dried  me  with  very  fine  white 
napkins,  they  each  of  them  very  respectfully 
kissed  my  hand.  I  considered  this  as  a  sign 
that  all  my  torment  was  over,  and  was  going 
out  to  dress  myself,  when  one  of  the  negroes, 
grimly  smiling,  slo|)ped  me,  till  the  other  re- 
turned with  a  kind  of  earth,  which  tliey  began 
to  rub  all  over  my  body,  without  consulting 
my  inclination.  I  was  as  much  surprised  to 
see  it  take  olTall  iho  hair,  as  I  was  pained  in 
the  o|)eration  ;  for  this  earth  is  so  quick  in 
its  efl'ecl,  that  it  burns  the  skin  if  left  upon 
the  body.  'J'his  being  finished,  I  went  through 
a  second  ablution  ;  after  which  ono  of  them 


seized  me  behind  by  the  shoulders,  and  set- 
ting his  two  knees  against  the  lower  part  of 
my  back,  made  my  bones  crack  so,  that,  for 
a  time,  I  thought  lliey  were  entirely  dislocat- 
ed. Nor  was  this  all  ;  for  after  whirling  me 
about  like  a  lop  to  the  right  and  left,  he  deli- 
vered me  to  his  comrade,  who  used  me  in  the 
same  manner:  and  ihen,  to  my  no  small  sa- 
tisfaction, opened  the  closet  door.  I  imagined 
that  I  had  been  a  long  time  under  their  hands, 
but  these  servants  are  so  quick  and  dexterous 
in  these  operations,  that  on  consulting  my 
watch,  I  found  it  had  lasted  but  half  an  hour.' 

From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1844. 

BRIEF  NOTICE  OF  JOHN  MATERN, 

In  connection  with  the  first   Boarding  School  for  the 
children  of  Friends. 

In  the  earliest  times  oft  he  Society  of  Friends, 
many  of  its  zealous  ministers  carried  themes- 
sage  of  the  Truth  to  nearly  every  part  of  the 
world  to  which  access  could  be  obtained.  In 
various  parts  of  Europe,  but  especially  in  Hol- 
land, and  some  parts  of  Germany,  they  found 
a  considerable  number  whose  minds  appear  to 
have  been  measurably  prepared  to  adopt  the 
doctrines  and  the  practices  which  they  incul- 
cated. There  was,  at  that  time,  a  slate  of 
mind  prevalent  in  Germany,  similar  to  that 
which  existed  in  England,  a  deep  sense  of  the 
want  of  a  fuller  knowledge  of  Christ  as  really 
ruling  in  the  heart,  and  thereby  assimilating 
it  to  himself.  The  spring  of  the  desires  which 
were  then  so  prevalent,  was  not  a  curiosity  to 
know  more,  intellectually,  of  the  nature  and 
designs  of  the  Creator,  nor  any  doubts  in  re- 
gard to  the  character  of  Divine  revelation,  in 
Holy  Scripture,  but  it  was  a  sense  in  the  in- 
most soul,  of  the  want  of  true  peace,  under 
the  powerful  influence  of  that  Spirit  which 
convinces  the  world  of  sin,  of  righteousness, 
and  of  judgment  ;  and,  as  those  early  messen- 
gers who  travelled  abroad,  calling  men  from  a 
dependence  upon  forms  and  ceremonies,  or 
mere  human  agency,  in  the  great  work  of  sal- 
vation, and  inviting  them  to  the  living  expe- 
rimental knowledge  of  Christ  as  their  Saviour 
and  Teacher,  had  been  led  to  the  truths  in 
which  they  found  so  much  comfort,  through 
deep  inward  conflict  and  prayer;  so  it  was 
natural  that  wherever  they  met  wilh  these 
seeking  minds,  they  should  find  a  preparation 
for  their  ministry.  Large,  indeed,  was  the 
number,  who,  finding  in  the  message  deliver- 
ed, that  which  was  the  answer  to  their  pray- 
ers, and  the  road  to  that  spiritual  rest  which 
they  had  been  seeking,  rejoicingly  accepted 
it,  labouring  and  sufliering  for  the  truths  w  hich 
they  had  embraced,  with  a  faith  and  constancy 
worthy  of  the  cause,  and  which  not  unfrequent- 
ly  appeared  the  means  of  converting  their 
persecutors  into  their  friends. 

Among  those  who  in  (icrmany  early  ac- 
cepted the  Truth,  as  it  was  preached  by  the 
despised  and  persecuted  Quakers,  was  John 
Matern,  of  w  hom,  and  of  his  connection  with 
the  first  school  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  we 
purpose  to  give  a  brief  notice  in  this  place.* 


John  Matern  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
learning,  having  been  educated  in  the  colleges 
of  his  country,  and  designed  for  the  office  of 
a  priest.  Whilst  engaged  in  the  strict  per- 
formance of  those  things,  to  which  he  had 
been  directed,  and  with  a  zeal  for  God  endea- 
vouring to  direct  others  in  the  same  way,  he 
became  sensible,  that  though  he  had  got  a  form 
and  literal  knowledge  of  religion,  he  was  des- 
titute of  the  power,  life,  and  spirit,  and  was  in 
reality,  blind  and  foolish, — dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins,  wandering  as  from  mountain  to  hill, 
and  from  hill  to  mountain,  dry,  barren,  and 
unfruitful,  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  "  But  the  Lord  (he 
says)  in  his  everlasting  love  and  tender  com- 
passion, followed  me,  and  found  me,  and  re- 
vealed himself  to  me  in  my  lost  and  undone 
condition,  not  knowing  whither  to  go,  or  where 
to  rest,  till  he  opened  and  enlightened  the  eyes 
of  my  mind,  in  and  through  his  heavenly 
light,  which  he  con)manded  to  shine  out  of 
darkness,  by  which  I  came  to  see  and  to  know 
myself,  and  Him  whom  I  had  often  pierced 
with  my  sins  and  iniquities,  unto  which  the 
enemy  of  my  soul  did  lead  me  captive  at  his 
will,  till  the  good  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  my 
soul  did  unstop  my  ear,  that  I  could  hear  his 
voice  and  knockings  at  the  door  of  my  heart : 
then  I  came  to  behold  Him  whom  my  soul 
loved,  not  afar  ofl^,  but  near  in  me,  in  and 
through  his  holy,  heavenly,  quickening  Spirit, 
by  which  my  soul  was  quickened,  and  turned 
from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  Satan's  pow- 
er to  his  pure  and  holy  power,  grace  and  truth 
in  my  inward  parts,  in  and  through  which  he 
taught  and  enabled  me  to  deny  ungodliness 
and  worldly  lusts,  and  to  live  soberly,  righ- 
teously and  godly,  in  this  present  world.  Glory 
and  honour  be  to  his  name  forevermore." 

Thus  he  was  made  willing  to  deny  himself 
in  every  respect,  as  to  the  honour  and  prefer- 
ment of  this  world,  whenever  it  interfered 
with  what  he  believed  to  be  his  duty  to  God. 
And  finding  the  office  which  he  held  as  a  school- 
master, required  a  conformity  in  religious 
matters,  which  he  could  not  conscientiously 
comply  wilh,  he  freely  gave  up  his  post,  trust- 
ing in  the  Lord,  that  he  would  not  leave  nor 
forsake  him,  if  he  faithfully  followed  him  in 
the  regeneration  ;  and  counting  all  his  former 
knowledge  as  nothing,  for  the  excellency  of 
the  truth  and  knowledge  of  his  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour Jesus  Christ. 

Nor  was  he  altogether  alone  in  his  feelings. 
Several  members  of  his  own  family  appear  to 
have  participated  in  them,  and  he  says,  "  The 
Lord  raised  a  desire  in  my  father-in-law,  who 
was  a  priest,  to  go  to  the  pe<iple  of  the  Lord, 
whom  he  had  laised  in  England,  to  enjoy  his 
holv,  living,  powerfiil  presence,  in  their  meet- 
ings, and  to  partake  of  the  quickening  and  re- 
freshing virtue  of  the  life  and  love  of  the  Lord, 
in  his  liiiht,  where  the  saint's  communion 
stands  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  made  it  known  lo 
us,  his  wife  and  children,  we  found  the  same 


*  'I'hc  chief  part  of  the  information  conveyed  in  tliis 
article,  is  taken  Ironi  a  email  and  very  scarce  wcrk  en- 


lillcil,  "  A  Testimony  of  that  dear  and  faithful  man, 
John  Matern,  who  hod  lived  six  years,  and  faithfully 
served  the  Lord  in  his  vocation,  in  the  family  of  C  T., 
now  dwelling  at  Fdmonton,  in  IMiddlesex  ;  also  other 
blessed  Testimonies  concerning  him  of  the  Tiulh  itself, 
&.C.,  &.C,    Printed  IGtiO." 
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willingness  and  freedom  also  in  us  to  go  out 
from  our  father's  house  and  kindred,  not  con- 
sulting with  flesh  and  blood,  what  would  be- 
come of  us.  And  after  we  had  made  known 
our  desire  and  intent  to  some  of  our  dearest 
friends,  who  several  times  did  write  to  us  on 
the  beiialf  of  Truth,  and  we  understood  that 
they  were  willing  to  receive  us  in  the  love  of 
the  Lord,  we  left  all  for  the  love  of  Truth  ; 
and  in  all  our  journey,  the  Lord  was  with  us, 
and  brought  us  safe  and  well,  with  joy  and 
gladness  of  our  souls  to  his  beloved  people 
here  in  England,  where  I  now  have  been  these 
six  years  employed,  according  to  the  Lord's 
good-will  and  providence,  amongst  tender 
children,  to  instruct  them  in  languages,  and 
and  other  necessary  sciences  appertaining  to 
this  outward  life.  What  troubles  and  exer- 
cises, within  and  without,  I  have  met  withal, 
1  willingly  pass  by,  as  being  light  and  momen- 
tary, in  comparison  of  that  inward  comfort 
and  blessing  of  my  soul,  which  I  have  receiv- 
ed of  the  Lord." 

It  was  in  the  year  1G74,  that  John  Malern 
came  into  England,  and  the  situation  to  which 
he  refers  in  the  preceding  passage,  was  in  the 
school  at  Waltham.  George  Fox  had  advis- 
ed the  setting  up  of  this  school  in  the  year 
16G7,  and,  it  is  probable,  that  it  was  soon  af- 
ter established.  The  master  of  it  was  Chris- 
topher Taylor,  a  man  of  learning  and  piety  ; 
and  it  was  designed  to  embrace  in  its  course 
of  instruction,  everything  "civil  and  useful 
in  the  creation."  Its  primary  object,  how- 
ever, was  the  training  up  of  good  men  ;  and 
in  this,  as  well  as  its  other  objects,  John  Ma- 
tern  proved  a  most  valuable  helper. 

This  will  be  seen  by  a  few  extracts  from  a 
paper  written  by  him  in  the  year  16S0. 

"  The  Lord  in  his  endless  love  and  mercy, 
hath,  in  very  groat  measure,  satisfied  the  tra- 
vail of  my  soul,  and  ansvvered  the  earnest  de- 
sires and  breathings  of  my  spirit,  for  the  chil- 
dren of  our  family,  that  he,  in  his  goodness, 
would  be  pleased  to  appear  unto  their  souls, 
and  to  manifest  himself  in  his  holy,  everlast- 
ing power,  by  which  they  might  feel  their 
hearts  melted,  tendered  and  broken  before 
him,  the  Almighty  God,  their  Creator,  to  fear 
and  dread  him  in  their  youth  ;  that,  at  length, 
that  rough  and  perverse,  disobedient  and  stub- 
born spirit,  which  reigned  in  some  of  them,  to 
the  grief  and  sorrow  of  our  hearts,  might  be 
wrouglu  out,  and  a  meek,  low,  and  humble 
spirit,  might  be  created  in  them,  through  the 
Spirit  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, — which  we 
also,  in  the  Lord's  time,  have  seen  brought  to 
pass,  in  and  through  the  almighty,  heavenly, 
blessed  appearance,  and  powerful  operation  of 
his  heavenly  Spirit,  in  our  family  meetings, 
whereof  we  have  formerly  borne  our  testi- 
mony, and  do  bear  the  same  at  this  present 
time." 

The  testimony  here  referred  to,  is  the  ac- 
count of  an  extraordinary  prevalence  of  reli- 
gious impression  which  took  place  in  the 
school,  in  the  year  1679,  and  of  which  John 
Matern  gives  the  following  particulars: 

"  In  the  sense  of  the  great  love  and  tender 
mercies  of  the  Lord  God,  who  hath  so  often 
graciously  visited,  and  livingly  refreshed  my 
soul  in  our  evening  or  family  meetings,  I  can 


and  do  bear  this  living  and  faithful  testimony, 
— that,  at  a  meeting  the  2:3rd  of  the  Fourth 
month,  1679,  in  the  evening,  the  great  God 
and  Father  of  mercy,  in  a  special  and  wonder- 
ful manner,  did  abundantly  pour  forth  of  his 
good  and  holy  .Spirit  of  life  and  grace,  upon 
our  spirits  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour, 
by  which  our  souls  and  spirits  were  broken 
and  melted  before  him.  I,  myself,  was  so 
overpowered  with  this  heavenly  life,  virtue, 
and  power  of  God,  that  I  did  shake  and  trem- 
ble before  Him,  the  mighty  God  of  heaven 
and  earth,  who,  by  his  quick  and  powerful 
voice,  shaketli  the  wilderness,  and  breaketh 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon  ;  at  whose  appearance 
and  look,  the  earth  trembles,  and  at  whose 
touch,  the  hills  smoke. 

"  This  his  great  love  and  powerful  opera- 
tion upon  my  heart  and  spirit,  being  livmgly 
refreshed  and  comforted  by  it,  did  cause  my 
soul  to  magnify  the  Lord,  and  my  spirit  to 
rejoice  in  God  my  Saviour,  singing  and  mak- 
ing sweet  melody  in  my  heart  to  tho  Lord,  bo- 
cause  he  did  so  graciously  answer  the  desire 
of  our  souls,  and  powerfully  break  in  upon  the 
hearts  and  spirits  of  our  children,  revealing 
himself  in  his  great  andalinighty  power  among 
them,  in  and  through  which,  their  hearts  were 
broken,  their  spirits  melted,  and  their  souls 
humbly  bowed  before  him  as  the  alone  Search- 
er of  the  heart,  and  Tryerof  the  reins;  mak- 
ing known  to  every  one  his  state  and  condi- 
tion, and  bringing  to  light  the  hidden  things 
of  darkness,  and  counsels  of  the  heart,  which 
brought  sorrow  and  trouble  upon  them,  and 
caused  many  of  them  to  lament  and  cry  out 
before  the  Lord.  Oh,  who  can  appear  and 
stand  before  the  great  Judge  of  the  quick  and 
dead,  and  not  tremble  at  his  word,  and  not 
mourn  and  cry,  as  under  the  sense  of  his  judi'- 
nients,  till  they  be  brought  forth  unto  victory, 
and  the  soul  comes  to  feel  rcdemptinn  from 
sin  and  iniquity,  through  the  bloud  of  Jesus 
Christ  ! 

"  We  are  living  witnesses  of  this  great  and 
powerful  work  of  the  Almighty  God,  in,  and 
amongst  the  children  of  our  family,  by  which 
he  hath  begun  to  work  out  their  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling,  and  to  turn  their 
minds  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the 
power  of  satan  to  himself,  that  they  may  re- 
ceive forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance 
amongst  them  which  are  sanctified  by  faith  in 
Christ  Jesus,  to  the  great  comfort  and  satis- 
faction of  our  souls;  for  my  soul  has  often 
been  poured  nut  before  the  Lord  on  their  be- 
half, that  he  would  be  pleased  to  reach  unto 
their  hearts  in  his  heavenly  quickening  power, 
that  at  length  they  might  come  to  experience 
in  themselves,  what  hath  often  been  declared 
to  them  by  others — that  so  in  the  sense  of 
this  heart-breaking  power,  they  will  learn  to 
fear  him,  their  Creator,  in  the  days  of  their 
youth,  and  their  souls  might  be  engaged,  and 
constrained  to  love  and  obey  him. 

"  What  shall  I  say  of  tiie  next  following 
meeting?  I  am  not  able  to  express  the  sweet 
refreshing  life,  virtue,  and  power  of  our  hea- 
venly Father,  arising  in  us  with  healing  under 
his  wings.  For  as  the  evening  before  fear- 
fulness  and  trembling  came  upon  many,  and 
horror   overwhelmed   them,   so  now,  at  this 


time,  the  sweet  love  of  a  most  tender  and  mer- 
ciful Father,  embracing  their  spirits,  did 
sweetly  and  livingly  refresh  and  comfort  their 
souls:  he  healed  the  broken  in  heart,  and 
bound  up  their  wounds,  with  the  balm  of  his 
heavenly  life,  virtue  and  power,  to  the  great 
comfort  and  satisfaction  of  our  souls,  who  par- 
look  of  the  water  of  life,  that  the  Lord  poured 
forth,  and  made  us  to  drink  of,  in  and  through 
whom,  the  spirit  of  the  humble  was  quicken- 
ed, and  the  heart  of  the  contrite  ones  revived. 

"  Now  as  tho  Lord,  in  these  two  meetings, 
hath  appeared  and  revealed  himself  in  and  to 
us,  in  a  most  special,  gracious,  and  powerful 
manner,  so  his  sweet  and  heart  nielling  love, 
and  tender  mercies,  have  hitherto  followed  us 
from  meeting  to  meeting,  sensibly  and  living- 
ly refreshing,  comforting,  strengthening,  and 
confirming  our  souls,  in  his  love,  life,  virtue, 
and  power,  to  this  very  day.  Praises,  praises, 
glory  and  honour  be  to  our  God,  henceforth, 
and  forever  and  ever." 

Rather  more  than  a  year  after  this  state- 
ment was  made,  John  Matern,  with  reference 
to  it  says,  "  The  Lord  has  not  been  with  us 
as  a  stranger,  that  stays  but  for  a  night  ;  but 
we  can  say  it  of  a  truth,  that  he  hath  hiiherto 
made  his  abode  with  us,  the  blessed  elfecls 
upon  the  hearts  and  spirits  of  many  confirm  it. 
For  instead  of  the  thorn  comes  up  the  fir-tree, 
and  instead  of  the  briar,  comes  up  the  myrtle 
tree,  in  as  many  as  have  subjected  their  souls 
unto  the  power  of  God,  bearing  fruits  of  so- 
briety, righteousness,  meekness,  and  godli- 
ness, in  and  through  the  blessed  operation  of 
his  Holy  Spirit,  which  he  hath  blessedly  pour- 
ed forth  ;  and  is  pouring  forth  upon  them,  to 
the  glory  and  honour  of  his  name,  and  for  an 
everlasting  sign  that  shall  not  be  cut  offl 

(To  be  concliuiedO 

From  ihe  Lonrlon  Friend. 

STASBURY  YEARLY  MEETJM:. 

In  the  early  times  of  the  Socielj-,  Friends 
were  in  the  practice  of  holding  public  meet- 
ings for  worship  once  in  the  year  in  diflerent 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  One  of  the  places  thus 
visited  was  the  village  of  Stanbury,  a  few 
miles  S.  W .  of  Keighley,  in  the  West  Riding 
of  lork,  not  far  from  Skipton,  where  David 
Hall  resided. 

The  following  correspondence  took  place 
relative  to  the  disorderly  conduct  of  many  [not 
Friends]  who  were  in  the  habit  of  attending 
the  meeting.  The  zeal,  and  especially  the 
fervent  charity  which  characterise  the  letters 
of  W.  Grimshaw,  make  his  name  worthy  of 
being  held  in  honourable  remeinberatice. 
Those  from  David  Hall  in  reply  to  him  have 
not  been  so  carefully  preserved  ;  we  are  only 
able  to  give  a  part  of  one  letter.  The  excesses 
complained  of  by  the  clergyman,  doidjtless, 
occasioned  the  discontinuance  of  tho  meeting, 
as  was  the  case  with  others  of  the  same  kind  ; 
nothing  seems  to  be  heard  of  any  of  those 
meetings  after  the  date  of  the  last  letter  in 
the  correspondence. 

TO    THE    FROl'LE    CALLED    QUAKERS  AT    THEIR 
AXM'AL    JIEETING  AT    STANKUr.Y. 

lilh  of  Fourth  Monlli,  (ITJO?) 
Deah   Fkiends, — Your  naeeting  annually 
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THE    FRIEND. 


On  this  day  at  Slanbury  is  doubtlessly  well  de- 
signed to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  edilication 
of  your  souls.  Wherefore  my  sincere  prayer 
is,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  in  the  midst  of 
you,  particularly  this  day,  teach  you,  and  fill 
all  your  hearts  with  the  wisdom,  power,  and 
love  of  God.  But,  dear  Friends,  I  trust  you 
will  induio'e  me  the  freedom  to  advise  you  of 
one  thing,  which  1  am  persuaded  you  are  not 
utterly  insensible  of,  I  mean  the  evils,  which, 
though  not  intentionally  on  your  part,  yet 
continually  follow  the  meeting.  There  are, 
you  know,  great  numbers  of  carnal,  careless 
people,  young  and  old,  who  under  pretence  of 
coming  to  iiear  you,  make  no  more  of  it  than 
a  mere  rendezvous  of  vanity  and  wickedness  ; 
drunkenness,  cursing,  swearing,  fighting,  rev- 
elling, &c.,  abound  ;  and  this  with  many,  not 
only  the  remainder  of  the  day,  but  commonly 
all  the  night,  and  most  of  the  day  following,  if 
not  longer.  This  has  obliged  me  these  seven 
years  past,  as  constantly  on  this  day  with  our 
church-wardens,  to  go  amongst  them,  and  en- 
deavour the  suppression  of  the  disorder,  though 
but  with  little  success;  therefore  being  now 
almost  tired  with  the  trial  of  this  expedient,  I 
determined  with  myself  to  make  my  application 
to  you,  who  I  am  satisfied, areas  far  as  I  can  be, 
from  countenancing,  or  in  any  wise  encourag- 
ing such  immoralities.  Nor  do  I  see  any 
other  way  of  suppressing  them.  The  most 
likely  expedient,  permit  me  to  intimate  it,  is 
either  that  you  would  meet  oftener,  or  totally 
suspend  it.  By  the  former,  [curiosity]  would 
cease,  and  therewith  these  evils  ;  by  the  lat- 
ter, the  eti'ecl  will  be  the  same.  1  wish  vou 
would  take  the  m.atter  however  into  serious 
consideration,  and  cordially  concur  with  me 
in  a  speedy  and  cfleclual  endeavour  to  put  an 
end  hereto.  1  hope  you  are  not  so  tenacious 
of  your  present  annual  custom,  though  the 
blessings  experimentally  attending  your  meet- 
ing are  never  so  weighty  and  precious  to  your 
own  souls,  as  not  seriously  to  consider,  and  in- 
dustriously to  prevent  such  a  train  of  evils  as 
may  tend  no  less  to  the  dishonour  of  God,  the 
coiitompi  of  religion,  and  the  eternal  damna- 
tion of  others,  yea,  and  deeply  enhance  your 
own  souls  in  the  same  destruction  ;  forasmuch, 
as  we  must  own  it  is  righteous  with  God  to 
charge  the  mischiefs  incident  to  others  upon 
you  and  me,  which  we  might  have  prevented, 
but  did  not.     This  is  my  casuistry. 

May  our  dear  Lord  bless  you  daily  more 
nud  more  unto  (he  perfect  day  ;  may  his  grace, 
love,  and  truth  abound,  and  shine  forth  in  your 
hearts,  lips,  and  lives;  and  may  you,  and  I, 
and  all  men,  bo  steadfast,  immovable,  and 
always  abounding  in  the  will  and  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  till  we  all  come  to  appear  before 
him  in  glory,  and  to  rejoice  forever  together 
in  his  presence,  where  there  is  fidnoss  of  joy, 
and  at  whose  right  hand  there  are  pleasures 
for  evermore.  The  Lord  bless  you  this  day. 
I  am,  your  respectful  friend, 

William  Gkimsiiaw. 
From  DvviD  Hall  to  Williaji  Grimsiiaw. 

Much  i:sti:emf.I)  Fi!iKNn,^Though  at  pro- 
sent  personally  unknown,  the  good  character 
thou  hast  borne  for  these  several  years  with 
regard  to  thy  concern  and  endeavours  for  the 


suppression  of  vice,  and  promotion  of  virtue 
and  piety  among  mankind,  without  a  rigid 
bigotry  to  any  one  set  of  men,  has  some  years 
ago  raised  in  me  a  desire  to  write  to  thee  by 
way  of  encouragement  therein,  and  approba- 
tion thereof,  but  hitherto  one  thing  or  other 
hath  letted  me.  But  upon  perusing  thy  friendly 
and  Christianlike  Epistle  to  the  people  called 
Quakers  at  their  Annual  Meeting  at  Slanbury, 
dated  the  11  ih  instant,  I  can  no  longer  well 
omit  giving  thee  a  few  lines,  whereby  I  do 
assure  thee,  thy  said  Epistle  was  and  is  well 
taken  by  our  Friends;  and  though  1  perceive 
it  came  rather  too  late  for  a  suitable  and  gene- 
ral perusal  before  the  meeting,  vet  care  was 
taken  to  answer  part  of  the  contents  thereof, 
by  giving  a  very  close  charge  or  caution  at 
the  close  of  the  meeting,  that  all  young  peo- 
ple and  others  should  be  careful  to  depart 
soberly  and  in  good  order,  and  that  none  should 
by  any  means  behave  themselves  amiss  in 
ale-houses  or  elsewhere;  and  the  inn-keepers 
(near  the  place  especially)  were  earnestly  de- 
sired not  to  fill  liquor  to  any  beyond  the  just 
bounds  of  moderation,  &:c.  Some  inconvenien- 
ces and  disagreeable  things  attending  these 
anniversary  assemblies  heretofore  at  Stanbury, 
have  not  escaped  the  notice  of  and  considera- 
tion of  divers  of  us,  with  strong  desires  that 
the  same  might  be  redressed.  The  two  expe- 
dients thou  proposes!,  and  perhaps  some  others, 
for  remedying  these  said  grievances,  I  believe 
will  be  taken  into  the  consideration  of  our 
Friends.  May  God  Almighty  crown  thy  well- 
intended  endeavours.  *■  *  »  * 

Farewell,  sailh  thy  cordial,  well-afiected, 
and  sincere  friend,  in  much  brotherly  kind- 
ness and  charity,  David  Hall. 

Skiplon.Sltli  of  Fourth  Month,  1749. 

David  Hall  wrote  again  to  William  Grim- 
shaw  the  .3rd  of  Sixth  Month,  (August,)  1750, 
to  which  he  received  the  following  answer  : — 
Haworlh,  July  IGlh,  1750. 

Dear  and  esteemed  Friend, — I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  letterof  last  year, 
and  had  designed  to  have  answered  it  in  sea- 
son, but  must  own,  through  multiplicity  of 
business  partly,  and  partly  through  negligence 
when  leisure  was  given  me,  I  postponed  to 
this  time,  and  therefore  now  do  myself  the 
favour  to  answer  both  yours  in  this.  As  to 
the  affair  of  Stanbury  iSIeeting,  as  I  do  assure 
you  1  had  no  design  in  writing  to  Friends  last 
year,  but  the  glory  of  God  and  the  welfare  of 
souls,  without  the  least  intention  to  interfere 
in  an}'  wise  with  Friends'  good  design  in  keep- 
ing up  their  Annual  Meetings;  sol  desire  my 
sincere  love  and  respects  to  them  for  taking  my 
letter  in  good  part,  with  this  farther  assu- 
rance from  mo,  that  from  year  to  year  I  shall 
be  ready  to  confer  and  concur  with  them  in 
any  measures  that  may  bo  deemed  best  for 
keeping  up  the  meeting,  and  totally  prevent- 
ing those  disorders,  which  my  dear  Friend, 
on  Friends'  part,  I  own  are  not  designedly, 
but  evenlunlly  occasioned.  lam  still  of  the 
same  mind,  that  if  they  would  either  entirely 
drop  it,  or  meet  at  least  once  a  month  at 
Slanbury,  or  on  any  other  day  rather  than  a 
First-day,  the  eventual  evils  would  then  be 
suppressed.     Permit  mo  to  make  a  proposal 


to  you,  and  by  you  to  Friends.  If  they  will 
make  trial  by  coming  one  half-year,  monthly, 
to  Stanbury  to  hold  a  meeting,  I  will  think  it 
a  pleasure  to  make  the  speaker  and  his  horse 
welcome  at  my  house  on  a  First-day.  I  am 
persuaded  the  rabble  will  soon  cease  coming, 
and  the  meeting  will  consist  of  none  but  serious 
souls.  I  do  assure  you  the  partition-wall  of 
parly  and  religious  denominations  are  long 
ago  utterly  fallen  down  in  me.  1  love  all  de- 
nominations, and  so  far  (and  my  own  no  farther 
than)  as  I  find  them  endued  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  be  taught  of  God,  and  worshipping 
him  inwardly  and  outwardly,  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  adorning  every  circumstance  of  life  with 
all  holy  conversation  and  godliness.  I  want 
us  all  to  be  taught  of  God  alone,  and  to  glorify 
Him  alone  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ  Jesus 
my  dear  Saviour.  For  this  I  am  invariably 
and  solemnly  determined  to  spend  and  be  spent 
all  the  days  of  my  appointed  time,  till  my 
change  come,  through  the  grace  of  God  ;  and 
I  shall  be  glad,  I  trust  at  all  times,  to  give  any 
man,  of  what  profession  soever  he  be,  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship,  in  promoting  the  profes- 
sion of  truly  vital  and  spiritual  Christianity. 
Sweet  Jesus  by  his  all-sufficient  Spirit  bless 
you  richly  with  all  spiritual  grace  in  your  own 
soul,  and  out  of  the  fulness  of  God  and  the 
abundance  thereof  in  jour  own  heart,  open 
your  mouth  to  communicate  what  he  has  giv- 
en you  to  others. 

Yesterday,  and  not  before,  I  read  over  your 
manuscript,  like  it  well,  and  would  be  so  much 
a  friend  to  the  benefit  of  my  country  as  to  wish 
you  would  publish  it.  'Tis  certainly  a  word 
in  season,  and  might  do  much  good  in  awaken- 
ing a  people  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  I 
like  the  postscript  well,  and  should  be  glad,  if 
you  would  make  it  public,  to  write  a  Preface 
to  it.  I  herewith  return  it.  I  desire  you'll 
excuse  haste  and  errors  ;  desiring  to  be  your 
unfeigned  and  affectionate  Brother  till  death, 
William  Grimshaw. 

Several  years  afterwards  W.  G.  again  ad- 
dressed Friends  in  the  following  manner  : — 
Hawortli,  July  9lli,  1754. 

Dear  Friends, — IMaj'  the  Divine  Spirit  of 
God  manifest  himself  in  the  midst  of  you  this 
day  ;  and  may  your  hearts  be  filled  with  his 
Divine  presence,  that  the  Lord  may  be  glori- 
fied, and  your  souls  greatly  edified  with  his 
grace  and  love.  This  is  my  hearty  prayer 
for  you  and  all  your  friends  who  are  in  the 
Spirit,  and  desire  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit  in  all  holy  conversation  and  godli- 
ness. 

My  desire  is,  that  you  will,  as  the  Lord  shall 
enable  you,  give  the  young  people  an  exhor- 
tation to  seek  the  Lord,  and  be  obedient  to  his 
convictions,  to  repent  and  turn  to  him  with  all 
their  hearts  in  this  day  of  their  visitation  ; 
particularly  charge  them  and  all  others  to  re- 
tire home  with  all  convenient  speed  after  the 
meeting  is  ended.  Once  more,  ma j' the  Lord 
bless  you  all.  1  am  your  sincere  and  respect- 
ful friend, 

William  Grimsiiaw. 


Religion  will  cost  us  something,  but  the  want 
of  it  infinitely  more. — Cecil. 


For  "The  Friend.' 


FAITUFULNESS. 

The  faithful  discharge  of  duty  not  only  re- 
dounds to  tlie  praise  and  glory  of  tiie  Foun- 
tain of  inexhaustible  strength,  and  the  growth 
of  the  obedient  soul  in  the  Truth,  bui  often 
contributes  to  the  reformation  of  otiiers,  and 
cheers  fellow-pilgrims  on  their  way.  Let 
every  one  then  keep  upon  the  watchtower, 
wailing  to  hear  what  the  Lord  will  say  unto 
him,  and  to  receive  wisdom  and  courage  to  do 
the  work  he  is  called  to.  To  the  notice  of 
such  the  following  lines  are  recommended  : 

"  '  The  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole 
heart  faint,'  cried  the  mournful  prophet  !  but 
such  prophets  in  such  times  are  deemed  but 
as  fools,  and  the  spiritual  man  mad.  Thus 
satan  contrives  by  one  specious  device  or  an- 
other, to  block  up  the  way  of  return,  and  to 
render  void  the  reiterated  elTorts,  the  patient 
exercises  of'  the  preserved  of  Israel'  and  the 
Lord's  '  hidden  ones,'  for  tiie  furtiierance  of 
that  work  of  reformation,  which  will  yet  ulti- 
mately be  the  total  and  eternal  downfall  of  the 
kingdom  of  darkness.  The  writings  of  the 
ancient  prophets,  being  mainly  designed  both 
to  rally  and  to  warn  backsliding  Israel,  are 
full  of  consolation  and  encouragement,  of  de- 
nunciation and  judgment  also,  adapted  to  a  de- 
crepid,  weekly,  morbid  state  of  things  ;  and 
the  work  which  some  of  them  had  to  do,  was 
to  rouse  up  and  stimulate  the  fainting  energies 
of  those  sincere  in  heart,  who  were  ready  to 
say,  '  My  strength  and  my  hope  is  perished 
from  the  Lord.'  Among  these,  how  beauti- 
ful, how  animating  to  the  drooping  courage 
and  fainting  spirits  of  such,  is  the  language  of 
the  prophecy  of  Zechariah,  in  various  parts! 
and  how  desirable  to  have  faith  to  appreciate 
what  belongs  to  us  and  to  our  children  there- 
in, and  which  was  written  for  our  instruction, 
'  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come,' 
'  that  we  through  patience  and  comfort  of  the 
Scriptures  might  have  hope.' 

" '  Turn  ye  unto  me,  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  and  I  will  turn  unto  you.' 

"  And  when  the  inquiry  went  forth,  '  How 
long  wilt  thou  not  have  mercy  on  Jerusalem 
and  on  the  cities  of  Judah  V  the  condescend- 
ing answer  was  conveyed  '  with  good  words 
and  comfortable  words.' 

" '  1  am  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  mer- 
cies.' 

"  '  My  cities  through  prosperity  shall  yet 
be  spread  abroad,  and  the  Lord  shall  yet 
comfort  Zion,  and  shall  yet  choose  Jerusa- 
lem.' 

'"  I  will  be  unto  her  a  wall  of  fire  round 
about,  and  will  be  the  glory  in  the  midst  of 
her.' 

"  '  1  will  save  you,  and  ye  shall  be  a  bles' 
sing  :  fear  not,  but  let  your  hands  be  strong.' 
."  '  Turn  ye  to  the  strong  hold,  ye  prisoners 
of  hope.' 

"  Those  who  desire  in  uprightness  to  have 
a  part  in  such  '  good  things  to  come,'  assur- 
edly must  be  made  willing  to  labour  for  an 
entrance  into  this  promised  '  rest'  and  '  re- 
freshing;'  since  it  is'  the  willing  and  obedi- 
ent,' and  they  alone,  who  '  shall  eat  the  good 
of  the  land.'     Although  it  be  written,  that 


THE    FRIEND. 

'except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  la- 
bour in  vain  who  build  it ;'  yet  we  may  re- 
member for  our  encouragement,  it  is  also 
written,  '  The  God  of  lieaven,  he  will  prosper 
us,  therefore  we  his  servants  will  arise  and 
build,'  and,  on  the  other  hand,  for  our  warn- 
ing, 'By  much  slolhfulness  the  building  dc- 
cayeth,  and  through  idleness  the  house  drop- 
peth  through.'  That  was  a  beautifully  clear 
and  simple  assertion,  uttered  by  Ezra  and  his 
fellows  before  the  king,  the  undeviating  truth 
of  which  they  knew  lull  well,  as  the  servants 
of  the  Most  High  have  ever  found, — '  The 
hand  of  the  Lord  is  upon  all  those  for  good 
that  seek  him.'  It  was  not  however  enough, 
that,  on  that  memorable  occasion,  these  ex- 
emplary relbrmers  mourned,  and  fasted,  and 
even  '  sat  astonished,'  in  the  view  of  abounding 
desolations,  and  also  entreated  the  Lord  for 
the  revival  of  that  good  work,  which  he  him- 
self had  stirred  them  up  to  set  their  hearts 
towards;  they  were  instructed  of  him  to  set 
their  own  hands  to  it  in  his  fear,  and  with  an 
eye  to  his  aid  and  blessing.  They  were  giv- 
en to  see  not  only  what  they  were  to  do,  but 
what  in  various  respects  they  were  to  undo 
and  to  forbear  to  do  ;  in  effect,  '  ceasing  to  do 
evil,'  while  learning  and  attempling  '  to  do 
well,'  honestly  and  utterly  refraining  from 
everything  with  which  the  Lord  had  a  contro- 
versy, under  that  dispensation,  even  from  'all 
appearance  of  evil.'  And  surely,  in  our  day 
of  greater  privileges,  a  similar  engagement  of 
mind  should  rest  upon  those  who  would  build 
up  Zion,  who  '  take  pleasure  in  her  stones, 
and  favour  the  dust  thereof.'  " 

From  the  Lnndon  Friend. 

THE  GREY  KANGAROO. 

This  is  one  of  the  larger  species  of  the  Mar- 
supial tribe,*  and  like  all  the  rest,  is  a  native 
of  New  Holland.  In  a  letter  lately  read  be- 
fore the  Zoological  Society,  written  by  a  na- 
turalist named  Gilbert,  is  the  following  ac- 
count of  this  interesting  creature. 

"  This  animal  is  tolerably  abundant  in  Wes- 
tern Australia,  where  it  frequents  the  hills, 
gum-forests,  and  open  plains,  especially  the 
latter.  As  many  as  five  hundred  were  seen 
by  the  writer  in  a  troop,  on  one  occasion. 

"The  large  full  grown  male,  is  termed  a 
buck  or  boomer,  and  attains  a  great  size, 
when  he  becomes  a  most  formidable  opponent 
to  the  best  dogs  in  the  country,  few  of  which 
will  ever  run  a  large  boomer.  It  is  not  by 
their  greater  speed  that  they  are  enabled  to 
escape  ;  on  the  contrary,  their  great  weight 
in  some  measure  incapacitates  them  for  run- 
ning fast,  or  to  any  great  distance  ;  so  that 
almost  any  dog  may  overtake  them  ;  instead, 
therefore,  of  running  away,  the  boomer  inva- 
riably turns  round  and  faces  his  pursuers, 
erecting  himself  to  his  full  height,  if  possible, 
with  his  back  against  a  tree,  and  thus  awaits 
the  rush  of  the  dogs,  endeavouring  to  strike 
them  with  his  powerful  hind-toe,  or  catching 
them  in  his  fore-arms,  and  while  thus  holding 

•  So  called  from  the  Greek  word  mnrsupion,  which 
signifies  a  purse  or  b:ig,  and  is  applied  to  this  animal  on 
account  of  the  pouch  by  which  the  genus  is  distinguish- 
ed. 
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them,  inflicting  dreadful,  and  often  fatal  «oundg 
with  his  foot.  Old  dogs,  well  broken  in,  and 
accustomed  to  hunting  the  boomer,  will  keep 
him  at  bay  by  their  barking  till  the  hunter 
comes  up,  who  is  generally  furnished  with  a 
short  heavy  stick,  and  with  a  blow  or  two  on 
the  head,  brings  the  animal  down.  Even  the 
hunter  often  runs  a  hazard,  for  a  boomer  w  ill 
frequently,  on  the  approach  of  man,  leave  the 
dogs  and  attack  his  new  opponent  most  fierce- 
ly ;  and  at  times  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  avoid 
being  severely  cut  in  attempting  to  kill  it. 
When  closely  pursued,  it  takes  to  the  water, 
and  as  the  dogs  approach,  catches  them  in  its 
arms,  and  holds  them  under  him  till  drowned. 
If  the  water  be  too  shallow  for  drowning  them, 
it  has  been  known  to  catch  one  dog,  and  place 
it  beneath  its  feet,  while  courageously  waiting 
the  approach  of  a  second. 

"  The  swiftest  runner  is  the  female  of  the 
first  year,  before  having  young,  and  of  the  se- 
cond year  with  her  first  young  ;  at  this  age 
her  speed  is  so  great,  that  she  is  termed  the 
'flying  doe.'  If  she  obtains  anything  like  a 
fair  start,  she  will  give  the  fleetest  dogs  a 
long  and  severe  run,  and  will  frequently  suc- 
ceed in  outstripping  them  ;  upon  finding  her- 
self too  closely  pressed,  she  attempts  to  evade 
the  dogs  by  making  a  sudden  leap,  almost  at 
a  right  angle  with  her  course  ;  and  the  dogs 
not  unfrequenlly,  when  very  close  to  her,  and 
at  full  speed,  bound  past  her  to  such  a  distance, 
that  by  the  time  they  regain  the  track,  the 
kangaroo  has  gained  so  much  ground,  as  to 
get  fairly  away.  But  this  stratagem  often 
accelerates  her  death,  for  in  turning  off  so 
suddenly,  the  whole  weight  is  thrown  upon 
one  limb;  the  leg  is  consequently  sometimes 
broken,  the  animal  falls,  and  the  next  moment 
becomes  an  easy  prey.  Even  lar<;e  bucks 
are  sometimes  taken  in  this  way  :  in  their 
flight  and  anxiety  to  escape  the  dogs,  they 
often  run  against  a  slump  or  a  tree,  with  such 
violence  as  to  be  killed  on  the  spot. 

It  would  scarcely  be  supposed,  from  seeing 
this  animal  in  confinement,  where  it  appears 
so  quiet  and  harmless,  that  it  can  be  excited 
to  rage  and  ferocity.  However,  upon  finding 
itself  without  a  chance  of  escape,  it  summons 
up  all  its  energies  for  a  last  struggle,  and 
would  often  come  ofl'  victor,  if  it  had  dogs 
alone  to  contend  v/ith.  The  moment  it  sees 
the  approach  of  man,  it  appears  to  know  in- 
stinctively that  he  is  its  most  formidable  op- 
ponent ;  its  lips  are  then  curved  and  contract- 
ed ;  its  eyes  spaikle  with  rage,  and  seem 
ready  to  start  from  their  sockets  ;  its  ears  are 
in  rapid  and  constant  motion  ;  and  it  utieis  its 
peculiar,  though  not  loud  voice,  a  sort  of 
smothered  grunt,  half  hiss  or  hard  breathing  ; 
its  attention  is  totally  withdrawn  from  the 
dogs  to  its  new  enemy  ;  regardless  of  their 
rush,  it  loses  its  former  advantage,  and  the 
dogs  having  once  fairly  got  hold,  the  animal 
is  easily  brought  down. 

If  a  female  with  a  tolerably  large  young 
one  in  the  pouch,  be  pursued,  she  will  often, 
by  a  sudden  jerk,  throw  the  little  creature 
out;  the  dogs  pass  on  without  noticing  the 
■younff  one,  which  in  general  crouches  in  a 
tuft  of  grass,  or  hides  itself  among  the  scrub, 
without  attempting  to  run  or  make  its  escape  ; 
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the  mother,  if  she  eludes  her  pursuers,  doubt- 
less returns  to  her  offspring. 

The  kangaroos  inhabiting  the  forests  are 
invariably  much  darker,  and  have  a  thicker 
coat  than  those  of  the  plains;  the  young  are 
at  first  of  a  very  liglu  fawn  colour,  and  get 
darker  until  two  years  old  ;  from  this  age 
they  again  hecome  lighter  in  colour,  and  the 
old  niiiles  become  of  a  very  light  grey  ;  the 
coat  being  in  the  summer  thin  and  hairy,  and 
in  the  winter,  of  a  more  woolly  character.  It 
is  no  unusual  occurrence  to  find  them  with 
white  marks  on  the  head,  particularly  a  white 
spot  between  the  eyes,  or  on  the  forehead  ; 
in  one  instance  I  observed  the  whole  of  the 
throat,  cheeks,  and  upper  part  of  the  head 
spotted  with  yellowish  white.  Albinoes  have 
been  frequently  met  with.  The  largest  and 
heaviest  kangaroo  of  this  species,  of  which  I 
have  any  authentic  account,  was  killed  at  the 
Murray,  and  weighed  160  pounds. — Annals 
and  Magazine,  of  Natural  History,  Twelfth 
month,  18U,  pp.  448-450. 

For  "The  Friend." 
WILD    FLOWERS. 

How  sweet  they  are  in  their  simplicity 
And  native  freedom  1     In  sequestered  woods, 
In  lliogrtcn  valley  by  the  pliiyful  brook, 
On  snow-clad  summits  of  the  eternal  hills — 
And  by  the  margenl  of  the  solenm  sea  ; 
On  ocean's  farthest  isles,  in  deserts  lone — 
Wherever  earth  is  tenanted  by  man, — 
He  meets  the  smile  of  the  endearing  flowers. 
And  whoso  listens  to  their  song,  may  hear 
or  meekness  and  humility, — of  gratitude 
That  ceascth  only  with  their  fragrant  breath. 
Of  holy  trust  in  Providence,  who  sends 
To  the  cold  turf  the  vivifying  ray, 
And  nightly  decks  them  with  refreshing  dews. 

O!  were  the  heart  of  thoughtless  man  attuned 
To  Nature's  pure  and  constant  ministry — 
Her  gentle  teachings  would  his  steps  allure, 
And  life's  way-faring  be  the  rond  of  wisdom. 
Bereft  of  Paradise,  man's  clouded  eye, 
Sees  not  the  Paradise  around  him  still; 
And  therefore  to  attract  his  wand'riog  thought, 
Even  as  a  page  inscribed — his  transient  home. 
This  visible  universe, — is  written  o'er 
With  majesty  and  love,  with  beauty,  power, 
And  goodness  infinite; — all  that  can  appeal 
To  an  immortal  spirit !     Hence  the  flowers 
Are  not  dependent  on  forgetful  man. 
1'he  garden,  it  is  true,  rewards  his  care, — 
Uut  nature's  self  protects  their  fragile  forms, 
And  their  fair  hosts,  at  her  command,  come  forth, 
Like  thickly -clustering  stars  in  night's  domain; 
Tliat  wheresoc'er  the  eye  of  man  may  rest, 
U(>on  the  vast,  or  pensive  at  his  feet, 
Ilo  reads  the  glorious  prophecy  of  Nature. 

Hail!  cloqnnnt  teachers  of  celestial  truth, 
Meek  Wild  Flowers!  not  like  the  propliet's  scroll 
Is  yours,  wriltoii  with  lumcntatiun, — 
Hut  with  iimnortal  hopes,  with  beauty,  love, 
And  promises  of  never-fading  joy  ! 

E. 
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"  EE"  next  week. 

The  number  of  the  London  Friend  for 
Third  moiilli  has  reached  us.  Il  contains  a 
variety  of  good  matter,  and  soveial  of  the  ar- 


ticles we  have  marked  for  transfer  to  our  pa- 
ges, as  opportunity  occurs.  The  following 
instance  of  Christian  regard  and  care  by 
Friends  in  England,  towards  a  few  under  our 
name  in  a  remote  corner  of  Europe,  will  be 
interesting  to  Friends  here  : 

"  Friends  in  Norway. — It  will  be  a  source 
of  gratification  to  our  readers  to  know,  that 
the  Meeting  for  SuflTerings  has  prepared  a  me- 
morial to  the  legislature  of  Norway,  on  behalf 
of  Friends  of  Stavanger.  It  is  addressed  to 
the  Representatives  of  the  Norwegian  King- 
dom in  Storthing  assembled  ;  and  commences 
with  a  succinct  view  of  the  rise,  progress  and 
persecutions  of  the  Society  in  England.  It 
next  proceeds  to  show  how  the  upright  and 
peaceable  conduct  of  Friends  was  the  means 
at  length  of  obtaining  a  relaxation  of  the  se- 
vere laws  against  them,  and  refers  to  the  sev- 
eral acts  of  parliament  by  which  the  immuni- 
ties they  now  enjoy  have  been  secured  to 
them.  The  connexion  which  subsists  between 
the  Society  in  England,  and  the  little  compa- 
ny of  those  who  profess  with  us  at  Stavanger, 
&c.,  is  stated,  and  that  the  latter  have  been 
for  some  time  subjected  to  persecution,  from 
which  they  still  continue  to  suffer;  and  the 
memorial  concludes  with  requesting  the  legis- 
lature to  grant  to  them  the  like  relief  and  li- 
berty of  conscience  which  Friends  are  in  the 
enjoyment  of  in  this  country. 

"  The  memorial  is  about  to  be  presented 
through  the  Foreign  Oltice." 

The  following  valuable  works,  among 
others,  are  for  stile  at  Friends'  Bookstore, 
No.  84  Arch  street.  The  attention  of 
Friends  in  the  city,  as  well  as  those  in  more 
remote  places,  is  invited  to  this  list.  Orders 
from  a  distance,  post  paid,  and  enclosing  the 
money,  with  particular  directions  how  the 
books  may  be  forwarded,  will  be  promptly 
attended  to. 

As  the  opportunity  of  procuring  many  of 
these  excellent  works  may  not  soon  occur 
again  after  the  present  editions  are  exhausted. 
Friends  desirous  to  obtain  them  would  do  well 
to  forward  early  orders. 


George  Fox's  Journal,  one  volume, 

$1  00 

tine. 

1  ar, 

"                 "          two  volumes, 

1  25 

Barclay's  Apology, 

1  00 

"              "         German, 

75 

"       Catechism, 

25 

"       Treatise  on  Church  Government, 

15 

Friends'  Family  Library,  seven  volumes. 

4  50 

I'nends  in  Scotland,  by  John  Barclay, 

75 

Pcnington's  Letters, 

75 

F.xirncts  from  Penington, 

la 

Historical  Memoirs  of  Friends, 

75 

Memoir  of  Abel  Thomas, 

la 

Conversations  for  Youth, 

25 

Dymondon  War, 

12 

Memoiis  of  Daniel  Stanton, 

37 

'*           Louisa  Maw, 

12 

"           Elizabeth  Stcrrcdge, 

20 

"           Margaret  Jackson, 

25 

Elizabilh  Collins, 

20 

John  Roberts, 

12 

Richard  Davics, 

31 

Sarah  Knight, 

12 

William  Lewis, 

20 

Samuel  Neale, 

20 

William  (irnvor, 

20 

A  Short   Account  of  George  Fox,  prepared  for 

Children, 

12 

George  Whitehead's  Memoirs,  two  volumes, 
Kendall's  Letters, 
London  Epistles, 
Lewis  on  Oaths, 

*'        liaptismi 
Memorials,  1832, 
1787, 
Murray's  Compendium, 
Life  of  Mary  Dudley, 
Piety  Promoted, 
Power   of  Religion   on  the  Mind,  by  Lindley 

Murray, 
Phipps  on   the   Original    and  Present  State  of 

Man, 
Phipps  on  Baptism, 
Pcjui's   Rise   and  Progress  of  the  People  called 

Quakers,  fine  edition. 
Life  of  Richard  Jordan, 
Shackleton's  Letters, 
Thorp's  Ijctlers, 
Sewel's  History, 

John  Woolman's  Journal,  English  edition. 
Wood  and  Williamson's  Argument, 


75 
62 
60 
20 
20 
20 
50 
20 
62 
62 


37 
37 

50 
31 
60 
50 
2  50 
50 
12 


Friends^  Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Boys,  under  the  care  of  Germantown  Pre- 
parative Meeting,  Philadelphia  county, 
Ta. 

This  Institution,  pleasantly  situated  in  the 
healthful  village  of  Germantown,  near  the  car- 
office,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  Main 
stieet,  occupying  capacious  and  airy  buildings, 
is  believed  to  present  desirable  advantages, 
particularly  to  those  who  wish  to  place  their 
children  in  the  country  for  the  summer  sea- 
son. 

The  course  of  study  pursued  embraces  the 
usual  branches  of  a  general  literary  and  math- 
ematical education,  and  the  Latin  language, 
and  free  access  is  had  to  a  library  of  selected 
books,  connected  with  the  school. 

The  proprietor  having  for  several  years 
been  engaged  in  teaching,  hopes,  by  diligent 
attention  to  the  literary  pursuits  of  his  pupils, 
and  a  guarded  care  over  their  moral  conduct, 
to  be  enabled  to  merit  continued  patronage, 
and  give  satisfaction  to  those  who  may  com- 
mit to  him  this  important  and  responsible 
trust. 

Terms,  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks,  paya- 
ble in  advance  : 
For  boarding  and  tuition,  (including 

washing,)  $35  00 

For  tuition   in  Latin  and  English, 

per  quarter,  10  00 

For  tuition  in  English  studies,  8  00 

A  Primary  class  has   also  been  ad- 
milted  at  5  00 
For  further  particulars,  apply   to  Charles 
Jones,   at   the  school,  or  to  either  of  the  un- 
dersigned committee  : 
Abraham  Keyser,          Thomas  Magarge, 
Samuel  Johnson,            Samuel  B.  Morris, 
Jonathan  Robeson,         Alfred  Cope. 
Fourth  mouth,  1845. 


Marritd,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Arch  street, 
Philadelphia,  on  the  20th  ultimo,  Thomas  Sattkr- 
TiiwArrE,  of  Falls,  Bucks  county,  to  Phede  II.,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Fletcher,  of  this  city. 
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"For  The  Friend." 
EDUCATION. 

(Concluded  from  page  227.) 

"  In  my  Report,  the  subjoined  passage  oc- 
curs ;  which  the  '  Remarks'  copy  as  far  as 
the  italics.  The  italicised  portion  they 
omit. 

"  '  Take  a  group  of  little  children  to  a  toy- 
shop, and  witness  their  outbursting  eagerness 
and  delight.  They  need  no  slinuilus  of  badges 
or  prizes  to  arrest  or  sustain  their  attention  ; 
they  need  no  quickening  of  their  faculties  by 
rod  or  ferule.  To  the  e.xclusion  of  food  and 
sleep,  they  will  push  their  inquiries,  until 
shape,  colour,  quality,  use,  substance,  both 
external  and  internal  of  the  objects,  are  ex- 
hausted ;  and  each  child  will  want  the  show- 
man wholly  to  himself.  But  in  all  the  hound- 
less  variety  and  beauty  of  nature'' s^vorks  ;  in 
that  profusion  and  prodigality  of  charms 
with  which  the  Creator  has  adorned  and  en- 
riched every  part  of  his  creation  ;  in  the  de- 
lights of  affection  ;  in  the  extatic  joys  of  be- 
nevolence ;  in  the  absorbing  interest  which 
an  unsophisticated  conscience  instinctively 
takes  in  all  questions  of  right  and  wrong  ; — 
in  all  these,  is  there  not  as  much  to  challenge 
and  command  the  attention  of  a  little  child, 
as  in  the  curiosities  of  a  toy -shop  V 

"  After  quoting  that  portion  of  the  above 
extract,  not  printed  in  italics,  the  '  Remarks' 
proceed  thus  : 

"  '  This  may  be  quite  pretty  while  the  no- 
velty lasts.  But  how  can  each  child  have  the 
showman  wholly  to  himself?  Indeed,  it  would 
not  be  strange,  considering  the  peculiarities 
of  children,  even  those  of  a  large  growth,  if 
each  should  want  the  prettiest  toy  to  himself. 
We  should  pity  the  hapless  wight,  whose  of- 
fice it  might  be  to  decide  the  momentous  ques- 
tion of  preference  between  them,  especially  if 
they  had  never  learned  anything  but  how  to 
be  amused.' 

"  Not  a  perversion  of  my  language  or  mean- 
ing, in  any  part  of  the  '  Remarks,'  has  given 
me  such  painful  emotions  as  this.  Here  is 
proof  of  an  intellectual  and  moral  incapacity 
to  appreciate  what  it  was  my  design  to  set 
forth.     I  imagined  the  scene  in  the  toy-shop 


merely  to  illustrate  the  curiosity  which  God 
has  so  benevolently  implanted  in  the  nature 
of  a  child  ;  and  then,  without  any  express 
words  of  comparison  or  transition, — for  I  ne- 
ver conceived  that  any  rational  being  could 
fail  to  understand  my  meaning, — I  referred 
to  that  exuberance  and  prodigality  of  beauties 
and  excellences,  of  glories  and  delights,  with 
which  the  great  Creator  has  compacted  the 
universe.  So  boundless,  so  exhaustless,  are 
the  marvels  and  wonders  of  the  material  and 
spiritual  worlds,  that  the  longest  life  and  the 
severest  application  of  the  greatest  mind,  are 
insufficient  for  the  exploration  of  a  single 
realm  in  the  vast  and  varied  domains  of  na- 
ture. The  greatest  men  who  have  ever  sought 
to  enter  this  manv-mansioned  temple  of  God, 
have  felt,  after  a  life  of  labour,  that  they  were 
dying  on  its  threshold.  After  weighing  the 
planets,  as  in  a  balance,  and  marshalling  the 
hosts  of  heaven  in  their  order,  did  not  Newton 
say,  that,  as  yet,  he  had  only  been  gathering 
a  few  pebbles  upon  the  shore  of  that  ocean  of 
knowledge,  whose  depths  and  whose  expanse 
were  still  unknown?  '  We  walk  amidst  won- 
ders,' says  Sir  John  Herschell  ;  and  I  may 
add,  that  every  wonder  is  fitted  to  excite  de- 
votion in  our  hearts,  and  to  give  us  the  de- 
light of  a  new-born  joy.  Amidst  riches  that 
are  unfathomable  and  unsearchable,  we  have 
the  ever-present  proofs  of  an  Infinite  Author. 
These  were  the  resources  to  which  I  pointed 
the  teacher,  as  the  means  of  arresting  the  at- 
tention, of  delighting  the  curiosity,  of  form- 
ing, refining  and  elevating  the  character  of 
children." 

"  But  again,  the  Thirty-one  ask,  with  an 
air  of  triumph  ;  '  How  can  each  child  have  the 
showman  wholly  to  himself?'  And  again,  they 
say  ;  '  It  would  not  be  strange' — '  if  each  one 
should  want  the  prettiest  toy  to  himself.'  Then 
I  say,  let  the  teacher  be  a  showman  to  one 
and  all ;  and  let  one  and  all  have  the  prettiest 
toy  to  himself.  For,  such  is  the  infinitely 
multiplicable  power  of  truth,  that  all — thou- 
sands, millions,  the  whole  race, — can  share  its 
bounties  as  easily  as  one.  Suppose  '  the  pret- 
tiest toy''  to  be,  the  geometric  architecture  of 
bees,  the  final  cause  of  the  expansion  of  freez- 
ing water,  the  velocity  of  electric  currents, 
the  equal  gravitation  of  a  feather  and  of  lead, 
the  untwisting  of  a  seven-coloured  thread  of 
light,  or  the  apparent  aberration  of  fixed  stars  ; 
— cannot  the  teacher  give  it  as  easily  to  five 
hundred  as  to  one  ?  Enter  what  department 
of  material  or  spiritual  nature  you  please, — 
the  land,  the  sea,  the  heavens ; — take 
the  marvellous  adaptations  of  the  human 
frame  ;  the  laws,  habits,  instincts,  of  birds, 
beasts,  fishes; — take  sound,  motion,  colour  ; 
the  wonders  of  art;  the  treasures  of  literature  ; 
the  revelations  of  science  ;  the  history  of  man, 


the  pathos  of  his  sufferings,  the  nobleness  of 
his  virtues  ; — go  where  you  will,  and  just 
stretch  out  your  hand,  and  open  your  eye,  if 
you  have  an  eye,  and  lo  !  you  are  encompass- 
ed with  the  witnesses  of  Almighty  power  and 
love.  Some  glorious  fact,  truth,  event,  prin- 
ciple, rises  up  to  claim  your  admiration  ;  and 
this  fact,  truth,  event,  principle,  can  be  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  minds  that  can  learn 
it,  and  thus  be  made  the  indefeasible  properly 
of  each.  In  the  munificence  and  profusion  of 
God's  works,  these  things  were  never  made  to 
be  monopolized  by  one.  They  are  the  com- 
mon inheritance  of  every  rational  soul ;  and 
it  is  the  teacher's  commission  to  see  that  each 
child  succeeds  to  his  patrimony  of  grand  and 
noble  thoughts;  and  unless  the  teacher  does 
this,  he  is  not  worthy  the  sacred  name  of 
teacher,  but  is  a  hireling." 

"  This  is  in  part  what  I  meant,  when,  under 
the  feeble  similitude  of  a  group  of  delighted 
and  wondering  children  in  a  toy-shop,  I  re- 
ferred to  the  resources  of  a  teacher,  when 
opening  to  his  pupils,  one  after  another,  a  few 
of  the  interminable  realms  of  knowledge  and 
beauty  and  truth.  But,  of  course,  1  referred 
to  teachers  who  had  something  besides  '  a 
beggarly  account  of  empty'  heads,  wherewith 
to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  child's  curiosity. 
I  was  thinking  of  that  wilderness  of  glories 
into  which  v/e  are  born,  and  not  of  mere  '  tops 
and  whistles.'  I  entered  the  toy-shop  in  the 
street,  to  pass  from  that  to  the  great  temple 
of  the  universe.  The  Thirty-one  followed  mo 
into  the  toy-shop  ;  and  there,  as  it  appears, 
they  remain  still, — holding  on  to  a  text-book 
with  one  hand,  from  which  to  read  off  their 
explanations  ;  and,  with  the  other  hand,  flog- 
ging the  children,  through  lack  of  '  novelties, 
to  occupy  and  delight  them." 

"  I  have  replied  to  the  principal  allegations 
of  the  Thirty-one.  Considering  iheir  wanton 
and  unparalleled  provocations,  I  have  done  it 
with  a  forbearance  that  belongs  lo  my  own 
lenity,  rather  than  to  their  demerits.  I  have 
confined  myself  as  strictly  as  possible  lo  a  de- 
fence against  Iheir  allegations.  I  have  not 
made  a  foray  into  their  territory.  I  have  not 
carried  the  war  into  Africa;  though  had  I 
done  so,  I  would  have  said  with  Scipio,  '  Te- 
neote.''  If  they  are  moved  to  a  rejoinder,  1 
shall  answer  it,  or  pass  it  by,  as  my  own  judg- 
ment, enlightened  by  the  counsels  of  my 
friends,  shall  dictate.  But  my  desires  are  for 
peace  and  harmony  with  the  Thirty-one,  and 
for  co-operation  with  Ihcm  while  we  continue 
in  our  present  relations  to  the  public  schools 
of  the  city.  Why  should  we  spend  time  and 
streufth  in  contention,  when  such  illimitable 
fields  of  useful  exertion  lie  open  before  us? 
It  is  related  of  two  hamlets  on  the  skirls  of 
Etna,  that  when  an  eruption  of  the  mountain 
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was  pouring  down  a  river  of  lava,  which 
threatened  to  sweep  over  them,  in  its  path, 
the  inhabitants  rushed  forth  to  dike  out  the 
fiery  torrent,  and  turn  it  aside  ;  but,  falling 
into  a  quarrel,  they  converted  the  implements 
■which  they  had  brought  forth  to  arrest  the 
current,  into  weapons  of  attack  against  each 
other.  Let  us  beware  of  such  infatuation. 
Moved  by  this  feeling,!  here  proffer  peace, — 
a  solid  and  enduring  peace  with  the  Thirty- 
one.  As  to  the  past,  I  will  pour  the  waters 
of  oblivion  over  that  part  of  niy  soul,  where 
the  record  of  their  wrongs  is  inscribed.  As 
to  the  future,  I  will,  if  that  be  possible,  be 
more  vigilant  than  ever,  to  give  them  neither 
cause  nor  shadow  of  offence.  Some  of  the 
topics  which  this  unhappy  controversy  has 
brought  into  view,  are  proper  for  discussion, 
and  highly  worthy  of  it.  Let  them  be  dis- 
cussed, in  a  generous  spirit,  and  with  a"  philo- 
sophic sobriety.  If  the  Thirty-one  have  any- 
thing further  to  say  upon  them, — then,  at  any 
time,  at  all  times,  the  pages  of  my  Journal 
are  open  for  the  purpose.  There,  I  welcome 
them  ;  and  there  I  will  treat  them  as  a  gen- 
tlemanly host  treats  gentlemanly  guests.  Per- 
adventure  we  may  differ ;  yet,  believing  that 
all  truth  is  one,  and  that  it  only  seems  diverse 
to  us,  because  we  see  it  in  diverse  aspects,  or 
because  we  see  only  fragments  of  it,  we  will 
agree  to  difler,  and  thus  differ  in  peace.  If 
there  is  one  divine  injunction  which  I  more 
ardently  desire  to  obey  than  any  other,  it  is,  in- 
asmuch as  in  me  lieth,  to  live  peaceably  with 
all  men, — as  seven  years  of  silence,  under  the 
gravest  as  well  as  the  falsest  imputations, 
from  certain  quarters,  upon  my  official  cha- 
racter and  conduct,  may  sufficiently  attest." 

We  have  now  reached  the  closing  remarks 
of  this  noble-hearted  man.  May  they  not  have 
been  penned  in  vain. 

"  To  aid  me  in  sustaining  the  burdens,  and 
in  carrying  out  the  measures  of  this  great 
cause,  1  have  had  the  constant  upholding  sym- 
pathy and  encouragement  of  a  few  men.  A 
number  still  fewer,  have  contributed  pecunia- 
ry assistance.  Towards  these  my  gratitude 
flows  out  like  a  river.  But  the  majority  of 
the  more  influential  classes  of  the  community, 
— the  opulent  and  the  educated, — those  wlio 
are  supposed  to  have  the  largest  stake  in  the 
well-being  of  society,  and  therefore  in  what 
constitutes  the  only  elements  of  that  well-be- 
ing,— the  intelligence  and  morality  of  the 
masses, — the  great  majority  of  these  classes 
have  regarded,  and  do  regard,  the  general  edu- 
cation of  tlie  people,  with  what  seems  to  me,  an 
astonishing  indifference.  Certainly  they  do  not 
see,  as  I  see  it,  the  indissoluble  connection, 
which,  under  our  political  and  social  institu- 
tions, exists,  between  the  cultivation  and  com- 
petence of  the  whole  people,  and  tiie  security 
of  their  own  property,  reputation  and  lives. 
Certainly  they  do  not  realize,  that  all  consti- 
tutional and  legal  guaranties  arc  weaker  than 
the  spider's  thread,  as  barriers  against  the 
insurgent  passions  of  an  ignorant  and  unprin- 
cipled populace.  Certainly  they  do  not  see, 
that  it  is  only  Duty  and  Knowledge  which 
can  convert  the  otherwise  imaginary  lino  be- 
tween Mine  and  Yours,  into  an  impassable 
boundary.     Ilcnco  they  wait  for  more  tangi- 


ble and  effective  arguments  than  have  yet 
been  adduced  in  favour  of  a  generous,  a  mind- 
expanding,  a  Christian  education,  of  the  whole 
people.  They  wait,  until  more  Philadelphia 
riots  shall  have  sped  the  death-shot  and  kin- 
died  the  conflagration.  Good  and  pious  men 
wait  until  delusions  more  insane  than  Miller- 
ism,  and  more  fanatical  and  licentious  than 
Mormonism,  shall  have  overspread  the  land, 
and  generated  their  broods  of  scoffers  and 
atheists.  The  influential,  the  wealthy,  the 
learned,  the  pious,  are  waiting,  until  the  com- 
bustible and  explosive  materials  of  prejudice 
and  ignorance  and  sensuality,  shall  have  been 
scattered  more  profusely  through  our  country, 
and  heaped  together  in  greater  masses  in  our 
cities,  to  be  kindled  by  the  torch  of  some  po- 
litical or  fanatical  Cataline.  When  the  lead- 
ing men  in  our  community  awaken  to  a 
sense  of  their  danger,  may  it  not  be  too  late 
to  avert  it ! 

HoKACE  Mann." 

"  Boston,  October,  1844." 

These  disjointed  extracts  are  very  far  from 
doing  justice  to  the  force  and  eloquence  of 
their  author.  To  bring  them  within  reason 
able  bounds,  many  striking  passages  have 
been  curtailed  of  their  fair  proportions,  and 
in  some  instances  the  omission  of  intermedi- 
ate parts  has  broken  the  original  connection, 
and  rendered  the  transitions  from  one  subject 
to  another  abrupt.  But  the  design  in  making 
them  was  not  to  exhibit  his  power  as  a  writer, 
or  the  completeness  of  his  vindication,  so 
much  as  to  assist  in  disseminating  the  elevat- 
ed sentiments  and  valuable  facts,  in  reference 
to  the  education  of  children,  with  which  this 
production  abounds. 

HOUSTON'S  TEXAS. 

"  Texas  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;   or  Yatch- 

ing  in  the  New  World." 

{Continued  from  page  219.) 

On  the  13th  of  Twelfth  month,  they  left 
New  Orleans,  and  on  the  18th,  when  Bear- 
ing Galveston,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
journal  continues, — 

"  Sounded  all  the  morning — ten  fathom, 
then  eight — seven, — and  five,  in  quick  succes- 
sion. This  did  not  seem  to  me  very  agreea- 
ble, from  the  lowness  of  the  island,  and  the 
circumstance  of  the  wind  blowing  on  shore; 
there  was  a  very  thick  sea-mist  too,  and  we 
could  scarcely  see  the  length  of  the  ship 
ahead.  From  time  to  time  the  fog,  however, 
rolled  suddenly  away,  and  during  one  of  these 
intervals,  the  man  at  the  masthead  sung  out, 
'  Land  on  the  weather  bow.' 

"  This  was  at  eleven  o'clock,  a.  m.  The 
wind  had  freshened  considerably,  and  there 
was  a  disagreeable  drizzling  rain  falling,  when 
at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  from  Gal- 
veston we  shortened  sail,  and  at  noon  distinct- 
ly made  out  the  town  of  Galveston.  I  beg  its 
pardon,  I  am  aware  that  '  city'  is  the  correct 
term  for  so  important  a  place. 

"The  fog  and  mist  had  by  this  time  consi- 
derably les.sened  in  density,  and  we  could  dis- 
tinguish a  few  gray  looking  houses,  a  church 


or  two,  and  some  masts  of  vessels,  but  the 
latter  were  neither  numerous  nor  imposing. 
Allowance  must  be  made  for  this  poorness  of 
appearance,  when  we  remember,  that  we  saw 
all  these  things  through  an  incessant  rain, 
which  made  them,  and  indeed  the  whole  pros- 
pect, look  cheerless  and  forlorn. 

"  Before  our  arrival  we  had  heard  much  of 
the  dangers  attending  an  entrance  into  the 
harbour.  The  small  depth  of  water  on  its  bar 
had  always  been  held  up  to  us  in  terrorum, 
and  as  a  reason  for  avoiding  this  part  of  the 
coast  in  the  Dolphin  altogether.  All  these 
recollections  made  us  naturally  anxious  for  the 
appearance  of  the  pilot,  for  whom  we  made  a 
signal  immediately  after  shortening  sail.  As 
he  did  not  make  his  appearance,  we  stood  oflT 
again,  and  waited  with  some  degree  of  impa- 
tience, in  hopes  of  seeing  his  boat  leave  the 
shore. 

"  We  spent  at  least  three  hours  in  this  man- 
ner, shortening  the  time  as  well  as  we  could 
in  abusing  all  the  government  authorities  in- 
discriminately, and  pilots  in  particular.  At 
length,  however,  to  our  great  relief,  a  large 
steamer,  the  New  York,  which  we  had  observ- 
ed some  time  previously  occupied  in  getting 
up  her  steam,  was  seen  coming  towards  us  ; 
her  high-pressure  engine  was  puffing  and 
blowing,  like  some  huge  elephant  out  of  breath, 
and  her  deck  covered  with  curious  passengers. 
"  When  she  had  arrived  within  speaking- 
trumpet  distance,  the  captain  hailed  us  through 
this  instrument,  which  is  still  in  general  use 
in  American  ships,  and  gave  us  the  welcome 
information  that  he  had  a  pilot  on  board.  We 
were  delighted  ;  as  we  now  saw  some  chance 
of  coming  to  an  anchor  that  day  ;  the  pros- 
pect of  spending  another  night  standing  off 
and  on,  was  by  no  means  agreeable. 

"  Before  taking  leave  of  us,  the  captain,  in 
a  true  Yankee  spirit  of  making  an  operation,' 
offered  to  tow  us  over  the  bar.  This  was  on 
his  own  account,  and  for  this  piece  of  civility, 
and  trifling  assistance,  the  performance  of 
which  would  have  occupied  him  half  an  hour, 
he  demanded  one  hundred  dollars  ! — of  course, 
the  offer  was  declined  ;  however,  as  it  wa» 
made  civilly,  hats  were  mutually  raised  in  to- 
ken of  amity,  and  the  New  York  puffed  back 
to  her  station  in  the  harbour. 

"  VV'e  had  now  received  the  pilot  on  board. 
He  was  an  Englishman,  and  a  good  sailor,  as 
well  as  a  safe  and  experienced  pilot.  There 
is  at  present  a  great  want  of  these  useful  indi- 
viduals at  Galveston  ;  and  also, — as  our  own 
pilot  informed  us, — an  insufficiency  of  buoys  ; 
a  few  rotten  barrels  being  placed  here  and 
there,  often  in  wrong  places,  and,  not  seldom, 
being  removed  by  accident  or  malice. 

"  A  strong  northerly  wind  had  prevailed 
for  some  days,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
water  had  in  consequence  been  blown  out  of 
the  harbour  ;  the  bar  was  thus  less  covered 
even  than  usual,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
trip  the  vessel.  This  operation  consists  in 
running  the  guns  forward,  and  shifting  the 
ballast  ;  thus  she  was  put  on  an  even  keel, 
and  the  chances  of  her  bumping  (as  it  is 
called)  on  the  bar  are  considerably  lessened. 
The  crossing  this  formidable  impediment  was 
a  moment  of  great  excitement.     The  lead  was 
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thrown  iato  the  sea  without  intermission ;  it 
was'  by  the  mark  four' — '  quarter  less  three' 
— '  by  the  mark  two' — '  quarter  less  two,' 
called  out  rapidly  one  after  another,  by  the 
man  in  the  chains.  Now  was  the  trying  mo- 
ment ;  even  the  pilot  looked  anxious,  and  we 
every  moment  expected  to  feel  the  bottom. 
After  the  suspense  of  a  minute,  or  indeed  less, 
the  pilot  drew  a  long  breath,  and  exclaimed, 
'  all  safe,  sir,  now,' — the  guns  were  run  aft 
again  with  all  despatch,  and  we  were  steering 
straight  into  the  harbour. 

"  After  crossing  the  bar,  there  is  an  ex- 
tremely narrow  channel  through  which  ves- 
sels must  necessarily  pass  before  they  can  ar- 
rive at  a  safe  anchorage.  In  this  channel  we 
felt  the  bottom,  or  rather  side,  but  it  is  of  soft 
mud,  and  there  is  no  danger  in  the  contact. 

"  In  another  half  hour  we  found  ourselves 
safely  anchored  in  Galveston  harbour,  within 
a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  strand,  in 
four  fathoms  wat«r.  After  dinner  we  were 
agreeably  surprised  by  a  visit  from  Captain 
Elliott,  her  Britannic  Majesty's  Charge  d'Af- 
faires  in  this  republic.  We  had  heard,  much 
to  our  regret,  that  Captain  Elliott  was  at 
Washington,  the  present  seat  of  government, 
and  had  such  been  the  case,  we  should  have 
lost  much  useful  information,  as  regards  the 
republic,  and  infiaite  amusement  and  enjoy- 
ment personally. 

"  Previously  to  my  arrival  I  confess  to 
having  known  but  little  of  Texas,  its  position, 
its  resources,  or  its  extent.  It  is  just  possible 
that  my  ignorance  in  this  respect  may  be 
shared  by  others,  and  if  so,  some  account  of 
the  republic  may  not  be  unwelcome. 

"  Texas  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  the 
Red  river,  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co, on  the  east  by  the  Sabine  river  and  Louis- 
iana, and  on  the  west  by  the  Rio  grande  del 
Norte.  Comprising  within  these  limits  an 
area  of  nearly  five  hundred  thousand  square 
miles.  It  has  more  than  three  hundred  miles 
of  territory  bordering  on  tiie  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
its  coast  lying  nearly  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  Sup- 
posing Texas  to  have  an  average  breadth  of 
between  three  to  four  hundred  miles,  and  ex- 
tending in  a  northwesterly  direction  for  about 
seven  hundred,  its  surface  may  be  said  to  pre- 
sent an  inclined  plane  gradually  descending 
towards  the  sea.  Towards  the  northwest  is 
an  elevated  range  of  hills,  (spurs  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,)  from  whence  several  rivers  take 
their  source,  flowing  towards  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  about  sixty  miles  apart. 

"  Texas  has  three  divisions  of  country  dif- 
fering from  each  other  to  a  remarkable  extent, 
not  only  as  regards  its  surface  and  soil,  but 
also  its  climate.  These  are  termed  respec- 
tively, by  its  inhabitants, the  Low,  the  Rolling, 
and  the  Hilly  Country.  The  first  of  these, 
bordering  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  along 
the  whole  line  of  coast,  is  a  perfectly  level 
low  tract,  extending  about  sixty  or  seventy 
miles.  To  these  lowlands,  which  are  cer- 
tainly not  healthy,  but  wonderfully  rich  and 
productive,  succeed  the  beautifully  undulating 
Rolling  Prairies ;  nothing  can  surpass  this 
portion  of  Texas  in  natural  attractions  :  its 
ever-verdant  prairies  resemble  our  most  beau- 


tiful parks  ;  magnificent  clumps  of  timber  are 
scattered  over  its  surface,  and  its  valleys  are 
watered  by  quick-running  limped  streams. 
The  third  division  comprises  the  high,  broken, 
mountainous  tract  more  to  the  north,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  three  or  four  hundred  miles  from  the 
sea-coast ;  here  are  said  to  be  table-lands, 
with  a  soil  scarcely  inferior  to  the  former  di- 
visions, and  fully  equal  to  either  of  the  others 
in  beauty  and  climate.  This  country,  as  also 
the  entire  tract  to  the  northward,  has  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  explored  to  form  any  very 
accurate  judgment  of  its  merits. 

"The  principal  rivers,  commencing  from 
the  eastward,  are  the  Sabine  and  the  Neches, 
both  flowing  into  the  Sabine  Lake,  out  of 
which  there  is  a  narrow  inlet  to  the  Gulf, 
with  a  bar  across  the  channel,  having  only  six 
feet  of  water;  this  is  the  only  mud-baron  the 
coast,  those  of  all  the  harbours  westward  being 
of  hard  sand.  The  Trinity  flows  into  Gal- 
veston Bay,  the  Brazos  directly  into  the  Gulf, 
with  a  most  dangerous  bar  at  its  embouchure, 
having  not  more  than  five  or  six  feet  of  wa- 
ter. 

"  The  Colorado  flows  into  the  Bay  of  Mat- 
agorda, which,  like  the  Bay  of  Galveston, 
and  almost  all  the  other  bays  on  this  coast,  is 
only  separated  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  rarely  more  than  a  mile 
or  two  in  breadth. 

"The  bay  is  nearly  forty  miles  in  length, 
and  has  a  bar  at  its  entrance  with  seven  feet 
of  water.  The  Gaudaloupe,  St.  Antonio,  and 
Neches,  are  inferior  in  size  to  those  I  have 
previously  mentioned,  but,  like  them,  flow  into 
similar  long  narrow  bays,  separated  from  the 
sea  by  a  sandy  ridge  of  a  mile  or  more  in 
breadth.  The  Bay  of  Aransas,  which  receives 
the  Gaudaloupe  and  San  Antonio  rivers,  is 
connected  with  the  sea  by  an  extremely  nar- 
row channel,  with  six  feet  and  a  half  of  water 
over  its  bar.  The  Rio  Grande  del  Norte, 
forming  the  western  boundary  of  Texas,  rises 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains;  it  is  said  not  to  be 
navigable,  on  account  of  its  rapids,  till  within 
two  hundred  miles  of  the  sea,  near  the  town 
of  Loredo  ;  thence,  to  the  Gulf,  it  is  described 
as  a  noble  stream,  three  or  four  hundred  yards 
wide,  and  of  considerable  depth. 

"  The  Republic  of  Texas  most  undoubtedly 
owes  its  origin  to  Moses  Austin,  who  first 
conceived  the  plan  of  establishing  a  consider- 
able colony  in  that  country.  This  was  even- 
tually etlected  by  his  son,  Stephen  Austin,  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  Williams;  both  Americans  by 
birth,  and  men  of  distinguished  talent  and  en- 
terprise. With  the  latter  we  had  the  good 
fortune  to  become  acquainted  in  Texas,  and 
had  to  thank  him  for  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
information  regarding  the  country  and  its  his- 
tory. Previous  to  the  year  1S;U,  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Texas  appears  to  have  been  only 
frequented  by  roving  bands  of  Indians.  There 
were  a  few  settlements  on  its  eastern  frontier, 
bordering  upon  Louisiana  ;  and  the  Mexicans, 
to  the  amount  of  four  or  five  thousand,  were 
established  in  the  neighbourhood  of  San  An- 
tonio de  Bexar,  and  Goliad,  or  La  Badia. 

"  Moses  Austin  received  his  original  grant 
in  the  year  1820,  when  Mexico  was  under  the 
rule  of  Spain,  and  died  soon  after  in  the  Unit- 


ed States,  whilst  preparing  to  put  his  plans 
for  colonization  into  effect.  Soon  after  his 
father's  death,  Stephen  Austin  started  with  a 
small  body  of  settlers  from  New  Orleans,  and 
after  arriving  in  Texas,  having  carefully  ex- 
plored the  country,  selected,  as  the  lands  most 
desirable,  a  tract  of  country  lying  betweea 
the  Brazos  and  the  Colorado  river,  at  about 
seventy  miles  distance  from  the  sea.  After 
a  short  period,  he  again  returned  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  made  arrangements  for  coloni- 
zing on  a  more  extended  scale. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  Mexico  had  finally 
succeeded  in  throwing  off"  the  yoke  of  Spain. 
On  Austin's  return,  therefore,  to  his  colony, 
in  1822,  what  was  his  mortification  to  find 
that,  before  he  could  proceed  with  the  distri- 
bution of  lands,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him 
to  proceed  to  Mexico,  to  solicit  from  the  new 
government  a  confirmation  of  the  grant  made 
to  his  father!  It  was  at  this  period,  and 
whilst  the  Cortes  were  debating  upon  Austin's 
petition,  and  also  other  applications  of  a  simi- 
lar nature,  that  Iturbide  overthrew  the  exist- 
ing government,  and  proclaimed  himself  Em- 
peror. 

"  Austin  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
object  of  his  visit.  Mexico  has  always  been 
too  weak  to  govern  her  distant  provinces,  and, 
at  this  period,  being  utterly  unable  to  protect 
her  settlers  in  Texas,  and  indeed,  her  own 
frontiers,  from  the  ravages  of  hostile  Indians, 
she  was  only  too  glad  to  avail  herself  of  any 
offers  made  by  foreigners  to  colonize  and  set- 
tle in  the  rich  plains  of  Texas.  This  seems 
to  have  continued  to  be  the  prevailing  feeling 
of  the  successive  governments  in  Mexico, 
from  1822  till  the  year  1830;  and,  in  that 
interval,  almost  the  whole  of  Texas  was  gran- 
ted to  different  individuals,  who  were  called 
impresarios,  or  contractors.  The  contract 
was,  that  they  were  to  introduce  into  the 
country,  and  settle  a  stipulated  number  of  fa- 
milies, in  order  to  be  entitled  to  the  land  gran- 
ted by  government.  To  return,  however,  to 
Stephen  Austin. 

"  Scarcely  had  Iturbide  granted  his  peti- 
tion, when  the  Emperor  was  himself  dethron- 
ed by  Santa  Anna,  who  immediately  annulled 
all  grants  of  land  made  by  his  predecessor  in 
power.  Thus,  Austin  had  again  to  solicit 
from  the  Cortes  a  confirmation  of  his  former 
grant.  This  he  at  last  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing, and  soon  after  returned  to  Texas.  There 
he  had  to  struggle  with  a  variety  of  difficul- 
ties. His  infant  colony,  now  consisting  of 
about  three  hundred  families,  was  to  be  gov- 
erned without  any  controlling  power,  unless 
we  except  the  moral  influence  which  his  su- 
perior mental  qualities  enabled  him  to  exer- 
cise over  the  rude  settlers.  The  population 
was  now  rapidly  increasing.  In  the  year 
182.5,  nearly  the  whole  of  Texas  had  been 
granted  away  to  impresarios,  and  in  1830,  we 
find  that  settlements  had  sprung  up  in  every 
part  of  the  country." 

(Tobecontinued.) 

Unsatiable  desires  in  temporals  make  a  man 
poor  in  spirituals.  A  right  Christian  is  only 
rich  in  outward  things,  when  he  is  contented 
with  what  he  hath. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

How-  oft  a  covenant's  renewed  and  broken  ; 

Nought  of  the  promise  in  our  strength  and  pride. 
We  made  at  morn,  remains,  but  memory's  token, 

And  we  are  desolate  at  even-tide. 

With  resolutions  fonned  in  our  own  will. 
The  path  of  pleasure  or  of  gain  is  sought. 

And  the  small  voice,  in  tones  distinct  and  still. 
Whispers  at  eve  that  all  is  dearly  bought. 

Yet  heeding  not  monitions  deep  and  clear, 
Again  that  fearful  path  we  seek  at  morn  : 

But  oh,  may  not  the  solemn  tones  we  hear. 
Neglected  still,  be  finally  withdrawn  ? 

But  if  we  would  the  blessed  presence  know 
Of  Him,  who  came  to  seek  and  save  from  sin. 

His  Spirit's  impress  on  our  spirits  glow. 
The  work  in  self-abasement  must  begin. 

Armed  with  that  faith  the  world  cannot  subdue, 
Oh,  may  our  footsteps  the  remembrance  bear 

Of  every  act  in  love — and  in  our  view 

The  precept  keep,  be  constant  still  in  prayer. 

E'en  in  tlie  humblest  path  by  duty  trod, 

How  various  are  the  wiles  our  souls  to  win  ; 

But  with  a  firm  reliance  on  our  God, 

This  truth  we  know — temptation  is  not  sin. 

Selected  for  "The  Friend." 
ON  THE  DEATH  OF  TWO  FRIENDS. 

Mournful  daughter  of  Zion,  oh,  why  art  thou  weeping  ? 

Thy  princes  and  prophets  to  glory  are  gone ; 
The  redeemed  and  the  ransomed  in  Jesus  are  sleeping, 

The  conflict  is  past  and  the  victory  won  '. 
Dost  thon  weep  for  the  Church  ?  lo  !  in  freshness  anoin- 
ted, 

Other  sons  rise  around  her  for  priests  of  tlie  Lord  ; 
Other  judges  lo  Zion's  chief  seats  are  appointed. 

And  Jehovah's  high  name  is  proclaimed  and  adored  I 
Dost  thou  weep  for  the  world  and  its  dark  desolations, 

Where   like   beacons  they  shone  and  illumined  the 
night? 
Lo  !  the  bright  morn  of  Salem  spreads  far  o'er  the  na- 
tions. 

And  their  nobles  bow  down  at  the  blaze  of  its  light. 

Docs  thy  love  in  its  flow  prompt  thy  heart  to  deplore 
them. 
As  thy  fathers  in  Christ  and  the  friends  of  thy  way  ? 
Behold  !  greater  love  than  was  thine  is  spread  o'er'them, 

And  a  love  beyond  theirs  is  thy  guardian  and  stay  ! 
Weep  not  for  the  just !  for  their  lamps  were  kept  burn- 
ing ; 
They  were  pilgrims  with  meekness  and  mercy  en- 
dowed ; 
They  were  called  from  a  pathway  of  dimness  and 
mourning. 
To  a  land  without  sorrow,  a  day  without  cloud. 

Weep  not  for  the  faithful,  (heir  warfare  is  ended; 

Their  sabbath  eternal — -unsullied  their  rest  ; 
And  their  purified  spirits  in  brightness  ascended. 

Communion  to  hold  with  the  sainted  and  blest. 

Arise  then,  and  cast  off  thy  sackcloth  and  sadness. 
Anoint,  and  thy  beautiful  garments  put  on  ! 

Tunc  thy  harp  to  the  sweet  songs  of  praises  and  glad- 
nt-'Ks; 
For  the  grave  is  subdued  and  the  victory  won  ! 


Be  natural  ;  lovo  one  another  ;  and  remem- 
ber, that  to  be  void  of  natural  atl'eclion,  is  a 
marit  of  apostacy  set  by  the  apostle,  2  Tim. 
iii.  3.  Let  not  time,  I  charge  you,  wear  out 
nature  ;  it  may  kindred,  according  to  custom, 
but  it  is  an  ill  one,  therefore  follow  it  not. 
It  i.s  a  great  fault  in  families  at  llii.s  day. 
Have  a  care  of  it,  and  shun  tliat  unnatural 
carelessness.  Live  as  near  as  you  can,  visit 
often,  correspond  oftener,  and  communicate 
with  kind  hearts  to  one  another,  in  proportion 


to  what  the  Lord  gives  you ;  and  do  not  be 
close,  nor  hoard  up  from  one  another,  as  if 
you  had  no  right  or  claim  in  one  another,  and 
did  not  descend  of  one  most  tender  father  and 
mother. — Penn. 

From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1844. 

BRIEF  NOTICE  OF  JOHN  MATERN, 

In  connection  with  the  first   Boarding  School  for  the 

children  of  Friends. 

(Concluded  from  page  229.) 

John  Matern  concludes  the  document  from 
which  we  have  been  extracting,  with  the  fol- 
lowing prayer : 

"  O  Lord  !  I  humbly  beseech  thee,  bless 
our  godly  undertakings,  and  endue  us  with  thy 
heavenly  wisdom,  that  we  may  bring  them  up 
[the  children]  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  thee.  O,  bless  this  family  here,  and  the 
families  of  thine  inheritance  every  where, 
with  heavenly  and  spiritual  blessings  in  thy 
Son  Christ  Jesus  !  O  Lord  !  keep  and  pre- 
serve me,  and  every  one  of  us,  that  have  tast- 
ed the  sweet  love  and  heavenly  power  by 
which  our  souls  have  been  reached,  convinced, 
and  converted,  faithful  unto  thyself.  Keep 
us  always  in  a  living  sense  of  thy  manifold 
mercies,  and  tender  love  to  us,  that  we  may 
live  in  thy  holy  fear,  and  never  return  to  folly 
any  more,  but  walk  low  and  humble  with  thee 
our  God,  and  tender  Father  in  Christ  Jesus. 
O  Lord  !  establish  our  hearts  with  thy  truth, 
that  we  may  never  depart  from  thee.  Season 
our  souls  with  thy  holy  powerful  word  of 
grace,  that  all  our  words  and  works  may  be 
savoury  and  good  for  the  use  of  edifying. 
Strengthen  our  inward  man  with  might  by 
thy  Spirit,  that  under  the  banner  of  love,  we 
may  tight  the  good  fight  of  faith,  and  keep  a 
good  conscience,  and  finish  our  course  willi 
joy,  and  receive  the  crown  of  righteousness, 
which  is  laid  up  for  all  who  love  thy  appear- 
ance in  thy  heavenly  light.  So,  O  Lord,  for 
all  thy  goodness,  and  mercies,  and  benefits, 
both  temporal  and  spiritual,  bestowed  upon 
me  and  our  family,  my  soul  praises  and  glo- 
rifies, exalts  and  magnifies,  thy  holy  name. 
Glory  and  honour,  wisdom  and  power,  be  un- 
to thee  who  art  God  over  all,  blessed  forever 
and  forevermore,  Amen  !" 

Such  is  the  sketch  of  John  Malern's  char- 
acter, which  we  are  able  to  draw  from  his 
own  "  testimony,"  recounting  the  mercies  of 
(he  Jjord  to  him  in  his  own  country,  and  in 
his  connection  with  the  school  at  Edmonton. 
This  document  is  dated  the  24th  of  Sixth 
month,  1780,  and  at  his  request  was  read  to 
(ho  scholars.  On  the  same  day  he  was  taken 
ill  of  a  fever,  which  terminated  his  life  in 
about  seven  days. 

It  may  truly  be  said  of  John  Matern,  that 
he  continued  to  teach  on  his  dying  bed  ;  of 
this  scene,  some  interesting  particulars  are 
given  by  Christopher  Taylor,  and  also  by 
Alexander  Paterson,  who  speaks  of  John  Ma- 
tern as  his  "  most  loving  and  endeared  friend 
and  colleague."  The  statement  of  the  hitter 
being  the  iriost  full,  we  shall  here  insert  it. 

"  About  four  hours  before  he  departed,  wo 
kept  our  family  meeting  in  the  room  where 
he  lay,  it  being  his  desire  ;  and  there,  loving- 


ly together,  we  enjoyed  one  another  in  the 
Lord,  to  the  melting  and  tendering  of,  I  be- 
lieve, the  hearts  of  all  that  were  present.  In 
the  time  of  the  meeting,  he  was  filled  with 
Divine  praises  and  heavenly  hymns,  and  a 
heavenly  presence  was  felt  supporting  his  spi- 
rit all  the  time  of  his  sickness,  but  more  es- 
pecially during  the  time  of  the  meeting  ;  so 
that  he  was  first  exercised  in  singing  praises 
to  the  Lord,  and  in  magnifying  his  great 
power,  evidenced  in  himself  and  in  this  fami- 
ly. His  cries  were  strong,  that  the  Lord 
might  carry  on  his  blessed  work  begun  in  his 
family,  and  he  besought  the  Lord  to  prosper 
his  Truth  daily  more  and  more,  everywhere, 
till  all  were  subjected  thereunto ;  which  he 
declared  should  come  to  pass. 

"  He  likewise  confessed  the  many  singular 
favours  he  had  partaken  of  in  this  family  ;  and, 
as  it  were,  with  regret,  bemoaned  his  absence 
from  it  so  long;  that  he  should  have  so  long 
wandered,  not  knowing  his  place  and  service 
in  the  body. 

"  When  the  children  were  all  sitting  round 
about  him  in  the  meeting,  his  heart  was  open 
and  large  towards  them,  in  exhorting  and  be- 
seeching them  to  persevere  and  to  go  on  in 
the  name  and  authority  of  the  mighty  God  ; 
and  that  they  might  be  faithful  to  him  in  their 
measures,  and  not  despise  the  day  of  small 
things  ;  but  as  they  were  faithful  in  a  little, 
more  should  be  added." 

It  is  evident  from  various  sources,  that 
John  Matern  died  as  he  had  lived,  in  the  faith 
and  hope  of  the  gospel. 

Christopher  Taylor,  after  speaking  of  .Tohn 
Matern  as  one  who  was  very  zealous  for  God's 
glory,  and  whose  aim  was  at  eternity,  and 
who  missed  not  of  it,  says  : 

"  I  dearly  loved  him,  because  of  his  sim- 
plicity and  lowliness  of  mind,  his  faithfulness 
and  diligence  in  his  place,  and  because  his 
heavenly  care  was  entirely  to  do  good.  When 
I  remember  his  dear  simplicity,  how  like  an 
innocent  child  he  was  in  his  place,  my  soul 
breaks  within  me,  and  I  am  melted  even  into 
great  tenderness  and  love  unto  him,  more  than 
can  be  uttered.  He  was  a  very  wise  and  learn- 
ed man  as  to  outward  learning  ;  but  how  he 
denied  himself,  and  how  humbly  he  behaved 
himself,  and  how  free  he  was  from  priding 
himself  because  of  his  great  parts  and  natural 
endowments  as  a  man,  I  can  say,  according  to 
my  judgment,  he  went  before  many." 

Several  very  remarkable  testimonies  are 
borne  bv  scholars  in  the  Edmonton  school,  to 
the  character  of  their  master  as  a  literary 
teacher,  and  as  a  truly  Christian  caretaker. 
One  of  them,  William  Pennington,  aged  fif- 
teen, sa)'s,  "  He  was  a  man  that  truly  feared 
the  Lord,  and  was  an  instrument  in  his  hand, 
in  his  day,  for  the  help  of  others.  He  labour- 
ed daily  for  us,  his  scholars,  and  both  for  our 
souls  and  bodies.  He  taught  us  with  dili- 
gence ;  that  we  might  not  frustrate  the  intent 
of  our  coming  to  the  school,  as  to  our  learn- 
ing; and  prayed  continually  to  (he  Lord,  that 
we  might  bo  edified  as  to  our  inward  condi- 
tion." 

Thomas  Green,  sixteen  years  old,  says: — 
"  He  was  a  man  that  feared  God  with  the  up- 
rightness of  his  heart ;  and  his  great  travail 
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was,  to  do  the  will  of  God,  making  it  manifest 
amongst  us,  and  telling  us  what  the  Lord 
would  have  us  to  do ;  and  exhorting  us  to 
leave  ofl'  the  evil  of  our  doings,  and  to  follow 
the  Lord,  and  to  fear  him  ;  and  it  was  his 
greatest  joy,  if  he  saw  any  of  us  bring  forth  a 
testimony  for  the  Lord.  Oh  !  how  it  would 
refresh  him  ;  yea,  that  he  could  not  forbear, 
but  must  praise  the  Lord  before  he  went  out 
of  the  meeting  ;  and  if  there  were  any  that 
did  grieve  the  Lord's  Spirit,  and  rebel  against 
him,  then  he  would  be  so  grieved  and  troubled, 
that  he  could  scarcely  take  his  rest  upon  his 
bed.  I  can  truly  say,  that  he  was  a  man 
that  sought  the  welfare  of  our  souls  and 
bodies  too;  and  he  taught  us  with  all 
the  might  he  had,  and  that  faithfully  ;  and 
if  there  be  any  that  have  not  improved  their 
time,  I  can  truly  say,  the  fault  is  theirs,  and 
not  his  ;  for  he  did  as  much  as  he  could  for 
us  :  and  when  he  was  upon  his  death-bed,  he 
exhorted  us  to  fear  God  ;  and  he  praised  and 
glorified  the  God  of  heaven  unto  the  last 
breath  ;  so  that  the  Lord  has  taken  this  good 
man  out  of  this  world,  and  he  is  gone  to  his 
rest  in  peace,  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
where  is  joy  forever  and  evermore." 

Similar  testimonies  are  borne  by  several 
other  scholars.  One  of  them  says :  "  He 
was  a  blessed  man  indeed  ;  for  in  his  lifetime, 
it  was  his  greatest  joy  to  see  any  of  his  scho- 
lars grow  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ;  and  if, 
at  any  time,  he  saw  the  enemy  to  prevail  over 
any,  he  would,  with  grief  of  heart,  admonish 
them  to  return  and  repent,  that  they  might 
find  mercy  with  the  Lord,  and  beseech  them 
to  have  a  care  lest  the  enemy  should  prevail 
again.  He  also  was  greatly  exercised  if  any 
of  his  scholars  did  not  mind  their  business 
and  learning  as  to  the  outward,  and  would  en- 
courage them  that  minded  the  same.  Assur- 
edly, he  preached  righteousness  in  his  lite 
and  conversation,  and  made  his  calling  and 
election  sure." 

Such  are  the  testimonies  to  the  character 
of  this  faithful  schoolmaster  :  a  character 
which  may  truly  be  said  to  be  worthy  of  dou- 
ble honour. 

This  first  school  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
established  under  the  auspices  of  George  Fox, 
was  opened  at  VValtham  about  the  year  1667, 
and  was  subsequently  removed  to  Edmonton, 
where  it  was  carried  on  at  the  time  of  John 
Matern's  death. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  school,  it  appears 
that  the  managers  had  considerable  trial  with 
the  family  ;  but  persisting  Christian  labour 
and  exercise  of  mind,  before  the  Lord,  were 
at  length  availing  :  and  the  pious  care-takers 
had  to  rejoice  in  the  prevalence  of  religious 
feelings  and  principles.  Of  this  state  of 
things,  there  is  a  striking  report  in  the  work 
from  which  we  have  already  drawn  so  much 
valuable  matter,  given  by  Frances  Taylor, 
the  wife,  we  presume,  of  Christopher  Taylor, 
the  head-master  of  the  school.  It  shows 
clearly  how  heartily  united  were  all  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  this  Christian  family  in  the 
great  object  of  education. 

"  It  is  upon  me,"  she  says,  "  to  relate 
something  of  my  exercise,  which  I  have  gone 
through  since  the  Lord  did   put    it  into  our 


hearts  to  take  upon  us  the  exercise  of  educat- 
ing of  children;  and,  indeed,  the  very  first 
step  into  it  was  with  fear  and  trembling  :  but 
though  I  was  very  tender,  the  Lord  hath  call- 
ed me  to  a  blessed  work,  and  hath  blessedly 
assisted  us  by  his  mighty  power  and  out- 
stretched arm,  to  this  very  day.  Oh,  the 
days  of  sighing  and  mourning  that  I  have 
gone  through,  amongst  disorderly  servants  and 
children,  that  sometimes  I  did  not  well  know 
how  it  was  with  me,  or  whether  I  went  back- 
wards or  forwards  in  my  condition.  Oh,  the 
travail  that  was  in  my  way  to  Zion  ;  that,  in- 
deed, I  was  almost  ready  to  despair;  but  it 
did  please  the  Lord  sometimes  to  arise  in  his 
mighty  power,  to  strengthen,  and  encourage, 
and  uphold  me  in  his  blessed  work  ;  and  when 
his  glorious  light  shone  around  me,  I  girt  up 
the  loins  of  my  mind,  and  was  encouraged  to 
walk  in  his  way,  and  then  I  thought  I  should 
run  swiftly.  When  exercises  came  again, 
and  when  the  fogs  and  mists  did  arise  again, 
and  the  sun  was  darkened  again,  that  I  could 
not  see  which  way  to  go,  then  did  I  cry  unto 
the  Lord,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  keep 
me  in  the  measure  of  his  blessed  Truth  ;  for 
I  said  in  my  heart,  that  it  should  be  my  re- 
solution that  I  would  never  turn  back  again  to 
folly. 

"  Thus  I  passed  on  through  much  difiiculty, 
and  the  Lord  did  mightily  uphold  me,  but 
sometimes  I  knew  it  not ;  and,  indeed,  when 
I  have  beheld  others  eating  of  the  dainties  of 
God's  house,  I  have  been  ready  to  murmur, 
and  say,  O  Lord,  why  do  I  fare  so  hardly  1 
my  meat  being  bitter  herbs  of  unsavoury 
taste. 

"Thus  I  travailed  in  sorrow,  through  a 
long  winter,  and  in  the  Lord's  blessed  time 
he  was  pleased  to  arise  with  healing  under  his 
wings,  and  did  scatter  the  clouds  by  his 
mighty  power  and  outstretched  arm.  And 
what  we  have  been  travailing  and  labouring 
for  amongst  children,  of  that  we  have  seen  a 
blessed  increase;  and  I  can  truly  sav,  it  is 
God's  heavenly  interest.  Praised  be  his  name 
forevermore.  For  he  hath  made  his  work 
pleasurable,  easy,  and  delightful  to  us,  for  his 
arm  is  about  us  day  and  night,  and  his  sun  is 
arisen  upon  us  ;  and  our  days  are  very  sweet 
to  us,  and  we  can  look  back  upon  our  exer- 
cises and  dark  places,  where  we  have  stuck, 
and  behold  them  with  delight ;  for  the  Lord 
hath  been,  and  is  abundantly  kind  unto  us. 

"And  when  the  work  of  our  day  is  plea- 
santly spent,  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  at  evening 
tide,  when  Shiloh's  brook  runs  softly,  as  it  is 
our  wonted  practice,  we  do  assemble  together 
before  the  Lord,  with  our  family  and  children, 
to  magnify  his  power,  and  speak  well  of  his 
name,  and  to  crave  a  blessing  upon  us  and  his 
tender  plants;  and  then  he  arises  in  his 
mighty  power,  and  his  bedewings  descend, 
and  his  fatness  drops  from  heaven,  and  over- 
comes our  hearts,  and  enlivens  our  souls  and 
bodies,  that  every  member  may  magnify  his 
holy  name.  Oh,  what  shall  we  render  unto 
thee.  Oh  Lord  !  for  thou  art  worthy  of  all 
honour  and  praise,  and  with  all  that  we  have 
and  are,  we  give  the  glory  unto  thee  forever 
and  evermore." 

It  will  be  evident,  we  think,  from  the  pre- 


ceding extracts,  that  there  was  in  active  ope- 
ration at  the  Edmonton  school  the  three  most 
powerful  means  by  which  good  men  have 
been  enabled  to  promote  the  work  of  grace  in 
others, — namely,  example,  precept,  and  pray- 
er. 

Glass. — It  is  difficult  to  foresee  to  what 
perfection  the  manufacture  of  glass  may  be 
brought,  and  to  what  purposes  the  article  may 
yet  be  applied.  The  balance-spring  of  a 
chronometer  is  now  made  of  glass,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  steel,  and  possesses  a  greater  de- 
gree of  elasticity,  and  a  greater  power  of  re- 
sisting the  alternations  of  heat  and  cold.  A 
chronometer  with  a  glass  balance-spring  was 
sent  to  the  North  Sea,  and  exposed  to  a  com- 
petition with  nine  other  chronometers,  and 
the  result  of  the  experiment  was  a  report  in 
favour  of  the  chronometer  with  the  glass 
spring.  In  a  manufactory  in  France,  they 
are  now  making  glass  pipes  for  the  convey- 
ance of  water,  which  cost  nearly  thirty  per 
cent,  less  than  the  iron  pipes  now  used,  and 
will  bear  a  far  greater  external  pressure. — 
Late  paper. 

For  "The  Friend." 

STATE  OF  SOCIETY. 

A  few  lines  which  I  lately  met  with  appear 
descriptive  of  the  present  state  of  the  Society. 
They  were  penned,  as  1  suppose,  by  one  re- 
markable fur  the  suavity  of  his  spirit  and  man- 
ners, and  a  most  uncompromising  advocate  of 
our  primitive  Friends,  and  their  expositions  of 
Christian  doctrine.  The  quotation  which  he 
makes  from  another  writer,  who  was  deep  in 
divine  knowledge,  seems  also  prophetic  of  the 
trials  which  many  humble,  devoted  servants 
of  Christ  are  now  passing  through,  on  account 
of  the  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  their 
religious  service,  and  of  the  degeneracy  that 
has  overtaken  even  active  members  of  the  vi- 
sible church. 

Leaning  to  their  own  understandings,  and 
the  strength  of  their  own  spirits,  rather  than 
waiting  to  receive  "  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and 
revelation,"  to  enlighten  "  the  eyes  of  their 
understandings,"  what  wonder  if,  like  some  of 
old,  many  are  in  degree  blind  to  the  things  of 
the  kingdom,  to  that  which  goes  to  make  up 
the  excellency  and  simplicity  and  purity  of 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus?  Instead  of  being 
prepared  to  adopt  the  petition,  "  That  which  I 
see  not,  teach  thou  me,"  they  are  in  danger 
of  the  woe  which  ailaches  to  those  that  are 
wise  and  prudent  in  their  own  sight  ;  prefer- 
ring to  be  their  own  masters  and  their  own 
judges  in  religious  matters,  is  it  marvellous,  if 
the  language  should  be  found  wrillen  against 
them  as  upon  their  stout  walls,  and  high 
towers,  and  even  upon  tlioir  very  altars,  "  Ye 
are  they  which  justify  yourselves  before  men  ; 
but  God  knoweth  your  hearts:  for  that  which 
is  highly  esteemed  among  men  is  abomination 
in  the  sight  of  God?"  These  love  to  gather 
to  their  own  heap,  and  "  sacrifice  unto  their 
own  net  :"  they  cannot  rightly  "  pray  for  the 
peace  of  Jerusalem,"  for  they  know  not  that 
"  quiet  habitation,"  where  every  man  sits  un- 
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der  his  own  vine,  and  drinks  water  out  of  iiis 
own  cistern  ;  but  ratiier  seem  to  delight  to 
look  upon  Zion  in  her  defiled  or  beclouded 
condition,  in  a  state  of  comparative  stripping, 
of  scattering,  and  of  shame.  Aha  !  Aha  !  our 
eye  hath  seen  it !  Ah !  so  would  we  have 
it." 

With  regard,  however,  to  a  small,  but  cho- 
sen, and  increasing  band,  whether  avowedly 
belonging  to  our  religious  denomination  or 
rot,  who  are  little  in  their  own  eyes,  poor  in 
spirit,  trembling  at  the  presence  of  the  Most 
High,  yet  loving  and  looking  for  the  spiritual 
appearing  of  Jesus  Christ,  both  as  the  evi- 
dence of  his  mercy  towards  them,  and  as  the 
earnest  of  their  inheritance  in  him, — with  re- 
gard to  such  as  these,  wherever  and  however 
situated,  who  have  of  late  been  strongly  drawn 
towards  each  other  in  the  Lord, — they  will 
be  far  otherwise  minded  :  they  well  know, 
through  much  anguish,  weariness,  and  wading 
of  spirit,  how  lo  estimate  whatever  in  the 
slightest  or  simplest  manner  genuinely  tends 
to  the  exaltation  of  our  blessed  Redeemer's 
kingdom  of  righteousness,  peace,  and  truth  in 
the  earth.  These  sigh  for  the  times  of  more 
ample  reformation  in  the  church,  the  more 
perfect  restoration  of  her  ancient  lustre,  digni- 
ty, strength,  and  dominion  over  the  man  of  sin ; 
and  to  them  nothing  is  immaterial,  or  of  little 
worth,  nothing  is  burdensome,  which  may 
tend,  as  the  cup  of  cold  water,  to  the  reviving 
of  the  hearts  of  the  Lord's  heritage. 

It  is  for  the  sake  of  this  class,  both  among 
his  fellow-professors,  and  others  of  a  retired, 
seeking,  contrite  description,  who  have  been 
the  more  attracted  towards  our  Christian 
principles,  in  consequence  of  the  calumnious 
outcry  raised  against  them,  that  the  author  is 
induced,  before  he  lays  down  the  pen,  to 
spread  before  his  friends  a  deeply  important 
quotation  from  a  writer,  who  was  for  more 
worthy  than  he  is,  and  better  qualified  to  ad- 
dress the  churches  in  "a  day  of  tro\ible  and 
of  treading  down,  and  of  perplexity,"  of  re- 
buke and  of  blasphemy"  also. 

"  '  Tlie  church  is  called  the  body  of  Christ.' 
'  Christ  is  called  the  head  of  the  church.' 
'The  church  is  called  the  pillar  and  ground 
of  the  truth.  Thus  the  church  hath  a  name 
that  is  sacred,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping 
this  name  holy,  appears  evident.  For  where 
a  number  of  people  unite  in  a  profession  of 
being  led  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  publish 
their  principles  to  the  world,  the  acts  and 
proceedings  of  that  people  may  in  some  mea- 
sure be  considered  as  such  which  Christ  is 
the  author  of. 

"Now,  while  we  stand  in  this  station,  if 
the  pure  light  of  life  is  not  followed  and  re- 
garded iti  our  proceedings,  we  are  in  the  way 
of  profaning  the  holy  name,  and  of  going 
back  toward  that  wilderness  of  sufferings  and 
persecutions,  out  of  which,  through  the  tender 
mercies  of  God,  a  church  hath  been  gather- 
ed. '  Christ  liveth  in  sanctified  vessels,'  and 
where  they  behold  his  holy  name  profaned, 
and  the  pure  Gospel  light  eclipsed,  through 
the  uiil'aithrulnnss  of  any  who  by  their  sta- 
tion appear  lo  he  standard-bearers  under  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  the  living  members  in  the 
body  of  Christ,  in  beholding  these  things,  do 


in  some  degree  experience  the  fellowship  of 
his  suBerings.  And  as  the  wisdom  of  the 
world  more  and  more  takes  place  in  conduct- 
ing the  affairs  of  this  visibly  gathered  church, 
and  the  pure  leadings  of  the  holy  Spirit  are 
less  waited  for  and  followed,  so  the  true  suf- 
fering seed  is  more  and  more  oppressed. 

"  My  mind  is  often  affected  with  a  sense 
of  the  condition  of  sincere-hearted  people  in 
some  kingdoms  where  liberty  of  conscience 
is  not  allowed,  many  of  whom  being  burden- 
ed in  their  minds  with  prevailing  superstition 
joined  with  oppressions,  are  often  under  sor- 
row. And  where  such  have  attended  to  that 
pure  light,  which  hath  in  some  degree  opened 
their  understandings,  and  for  their  faithful- 
ness thereto  have  been  brought  to  examina- 
tion and  trial,  how  heavy  are  the  persecutions 
which  in  divers  parts  of  the  world  are  exer- 
cised upon  them !  How  mighty  as  to  the 
outward  is  that  power,  by  which  they  are 
borne  down  and  oppressed  ! 

"  There  have  been  in  times  past  severe  per- 
secutions under  the  English  government,  and 
many  sincere-hearted  people  have  suffered 
death  for  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience, 
whose  faithfulness  in  their  day  hath  minister- 
ed encouragement  to  others,  and  been  a  bless- 
ing to  many  who  have  succeeded  thera. 
Thus,  from  age  to  age,  the  darkness  being 
more  and  more  removed,  a  channel  at  length, 
through  the  tender  mercies  of  God,  hath 
been  opened  for  the  exercise  of  the  pure  gift 
of  the  Gospel  ministry,  without  interruption 
from  outward  power  ;  a  work,  the  like  of 
which  is  rare,  and  unknown  in  many  parts  of 
the  world. 

"  As  these  things  are  often  fresh  in  my 
mind,  and  this  great  work  of  God  going  on 
in  the  earth  has  been  open  before  me,  that 
liberty  of  conscience  with  which  we  are  fa- 
voured has  appeared  not  as  a  light  matter.  A 
trust  is  committed  to  us,  a  great  and  weighty 
trust,  to  which  our  diligent  attention  is  neces- 
sary. Wherever  the  active  members  of  this 
visible  gathered  church  use  themselves  to 
that  which  is  contrary  to  the  purity  of  our 
principles,  it  appears  to  be  a  breach  of  this 
trust,  and  one  step  back  toward  the  wilder- 
ness, one  step  towards  undoing  what  God  in 
infinite  love  hath  done  through  his  faithful 
servants  in  a  work  of  several  ages,  and  like 
laying  the  foundation  for  future  suflerings. 

"  1  feel  a  living  invitation  in  my  mind  to 
such  who  are  active  in  our  religious  Society, 
that  we  may  lay  to  heart  this  matter,  and 
consider  the  station  in  which  we  stand :  a 
place  of  outward  liberty,  under  the  free  exer- 
cise of  our  conscience  towards  God,  not  ob- 
tained but  through  great  and  manifold  afflic- 
tions of  those  who  lived  hcibre  us.  There  is 
gratitude  due  from  us  to  our  heavenly  Father, 
and  justice  to  our  posterity  : — can  our  hearts 
endure,  or  our  hands  be  strong,  if  we  desert  a 
cause  so  precious,  if  we  turn  aside  from  a 
work,  under  which  so  many  have  patiently 
laboured  ? 

"  May  the  deep  sufierings  of  our  Saviour 
he  so  dear  to  us,  that  we  may  never  trample 
under  foot  the  adorable  Son  of  God,  nor  count 
the  blood  of  the  covenant  unholy  !  May  the 
faithfulness  of  the  martyrs,  when  the  prospect 


of  death  by  fire  was  before  them,  be  remem- 
bered !  And  may  the  patient,  constant  suf- 
ferings of  the  upright-hearted  servants  of  God 
in  latter  ages  be  revived  in  our  minds  I  And 
may  we  so  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord,  that 
neither  the  faithful  in  this  age,  nor  those  in 
ages  to  come,  may  ever  be  brought  under 
suffering,  through  our  sliding  back  from  the 
work  of  reformation  in  the  world. 

"  While  the  active  members  in  the  visible 
gathered  church  stand  upright,  and  the  af- 
fairs thereof  are  carried  on  under  the  lead- 
ings of  the  holy  Spirit,  although  disorders 
may  arise  among  us,  and  cause  many  exer- 
cises to  those  who  feel  the  care  of  the  churches 
upon  them  ;  yet,  while  these  continue  under 
the  weight  of  the  work,  and  labour  in  the 
meekness  of  wisdom  for  the  help  of  others, 
the  name  of  Christ  in  the  visible  gathered 
church  may  be  kept  sacred.  But  while  they 
who  are  active  in  the  affairs  of  this  church 
continue  in  a  manifest  opposition  to  the  purity 
of  our  principles,  this,  as  the  prophet  Isaiah 
expresseth  it,  is  as  when  a  standard-bearer 
fainteth.  And  thus  the  way  opens  to  great 
and  prevailing  degeneracy,  and  to  sufferings 
for  such,  who  through  the  power  of  divine 
love  are  separated  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
and  cannot  unite  with  anything  which  stands  : 
in  opposition  to  the  purity  of  it.  ] 

"The  necessity  of  an  inward  stillness  hath  ' 
under  these   exercises  appeared  clear  to  my 
mind  :  in   true   silence  strength    is  renewed  ; 
the   mind  herein  is  weaned  from  all  things, 
but  as  they  may  be  enjoyed  in  the  divine  will. 
Where  the  fruits  of  that  spirit  which  is  of  the 
world,   are   brought  forth  by  many  who  pro- 
fess to  be  led  by   the  Spirit  of  Truth,  and 
cloudiness  is  felt  to  be  gathering  over  the  vis- 
ible gathered  church,  the   sincere  in    heart 
who  abide  in  true  stillness,  and  are  exercised 
therein  before  the  Lord  for  his  name's  sake, 
have  a  knowledge  of  Christ  in  the  fellowship  f 
of  his  sufferings:  and  inward  thankfulness  is 
felt  at  times,  that  through  divine  love  our  own 
wisdom    is  cast  out,  and   that  forward   active 
part  in  us  subjected,  which  would  rise  and  do 
something    in    the    visible    gathered    church, , 
without   the   pure   leadings  of  the  Spirit  of:' 
Christ.  ■  [ 

"  While  aught  remains  in  us  different  from  i 
a  perfect  resignation  of  our  wills,  it  is  like  a  4 
seal  to  a  book  wherein   is  written  that  good 
and  acceptable  and  perfect  will   of  God  con- 
cerning us  ;  but  when  our  minds  entirely  yield 
to  Christ,  that  silence  is  known,  which  follow-  ! 
eth  the  opening  of  the  last  of  the  seals.  Rev.  ' 
viii.  1.     In  this  silence,  we  learn  abiding  in 
the  divine  will,  and  there  feel  that  we  have  no 
cause  to  promote,  but  that  only  in  which  the 
light  of  life  directs  us  in  our   proceedings; 
and   that   the  alone  way   to   be    useful  in  the 
church  of  Christ,  is  to  abide  faithfully  under 
the  leadings  of  his  holy  Spirit  in  all  cases; 
and  being  thereby  preserved  in  purity  of  heart 
and  holiness  of  conversation,  a  testimony  to 
the   purity   of  his   government  may  be   held 
forth  through  us  to  others." 

"  The  way  lo  think  alike,  is  first  to  leel 
alike;  if  the  feeling  be  love,  the  thought  will 
be  truth." 
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From  the  Lontlon  Friend. 

CAPITAL    PUNISHMENT. 

Is  it  lawful  on  Christian  principles  to  take 
away  the  life  of  man  under  any  circumstan- 
ces ?  Three  men  were  lately  executed,  con- 
victed of  murder,  one  at  Ipswich,  and  two  at 
Stafford.  They  all  three  persisted  to  the  last 
in  declaring  themselves  innocent  of  the  crime 
laid  to  their  charge.  All  of  them  appeared 
to  be  fully  sensible  of  the  awful  condition  in 
which  they  stood,  and  although  they  grate- 
fully received  the  spiritual  instruction  of  the 
ministers  who  attended  them,  nothing  could 
induce  them  to  criminate  themselves.  One  of 
them,  when  about  to  be  pinioned  and  led  out 
to  the  place  of  execution,  fell  on  his  knees, 
and  uttered  this  prayer  :  "  Into  thy  hands,  O  ! 
blessed  Jesus,  1  commend  my  spirit!  Gra- 
cious Lord,  have  mercy  on  me  !  O  !  blessed 
Jesus,  receive  my  soul  !"  On  approaching 
the  drop,  he  ascended  the  platform  with  a  firm 
step,  requiring  no  assistance,  and  in  an  audi- 
ble voice,  said  to  the  assembled  crowd,  "  Here 
I  stand  :  but  I  die  in  peace  with  ail.  I  die 
innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  me.  That  is  all 
I  wish  to  say,  and  now,  may  the  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  me  !  O  !  blessed  Jesus,  into  thy 
hands  I  commit  myself.  O  !  look  down  from 
heaven  and  receive  my  spirit."  The  plat- 
form fell,  and  the  wretched  man  died  almost 
without  a  struggle.  The  crowd  shuddered  ; 
and  shrieks,  and  moans,  and  prayers,  were 
heard  from  the  multitude.  One  of  the  other 
sufferers,  when  led  out  to  be  executed,  was 
exhorted  by  the  chaplain  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  to  tell  the  truth,  as  he  was  about  to 
leave  the  world  ;  to  which  he  replied,  "I  am 
not  guilty  !  I  am  as  innocent  of  the  charge 
as  a  child  unborn.  The  Lord  in  heaven  knows 
we  are,  and  we  shall  be  with  him  in  a  very 
short  time."  The  other  man  said,  "  We  have 
had  our  lives  sworn  away,  but  I  can  forgive. 
The  Lord  knows  we  are  going  to  suffer  for  a 
thing  that  we  never  did:"  and  in  this  state  of 
mind  they  were  both  also  launched  into  eter- 
nity. Now,  in  which  way  soever  we  con- 
template these  awful  scenes,  it  is  dreadful  ; 
whether  we  imagine  that  these  miserable  men 
have  been  forced  into  the  presence  of  the 
righteous  Judge,  with  a  falsehood  on  their 
lips  ;  or  whether  we  take  the  alternative,  and 
suppose  they  must  have  been  free  from  the 
crime  for  which  they  suffered.  In  either 
case,  it  is  a  subject  for  deep  and  solemn  re- 
flection, and  urges  upon  the  mind  the  query, 
Has  fallible  man,  under  any  circumstance 
whatever,  the  right  to  take  away  the  life  of 
his  fellow-man,  and  send  him  unbidden  into 
the  presence  of  his  Maker  ? 


Richardson,  from  whom  he  received  a  guard-   his  decease  ;  and  on  many  of  these  occasions 


ed  and  judicious  education,  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  our  religious  Society  ;  and 
the  Divine  blessing  evidently  attended  their 


he  laboured  earnestly  and  affectionately  in 
the  love  of  the  gospel.  In  the  last  meeting 
he  attended,   he   was  engaged   in   testimony. 


endeavours.  When  only  seven  years  of  age,  especially  to  the  youth,  that  class  of  Society 
he  expressed  the  desire  of  his  soul  for  the  good  which  had  been  tiie  object  of  his  earliest  so- 
of  others,   in  a  paper   addressed  "  To  little  |  licitude.     These  he  was  again  led  to  address 


THOMAS 


For  "  The  Friend.' 

RICHARDSON. 


The  following  extracts  from  an  obituary 
notice  of  Thomas  Richardson,  a  minister,  in 
the  "  Annual  Monitor"  of  1837,  I  thought 
would  prove  interesting  and  instructive  to  the 
readers  of  "The  Friend,"  both  young  and 
old. 

He  was  born  at  Sunderland,  in  1773,  and 
was  the  only  child  of  Thomas  and  Frances 


children,"  inviting  "  Those  who  have  not  yet 
become  acquainted  with  the  voice  which  call- 
ed Samuel,  to  endeavour  to  feel  the  presence 
of  the  Lord  near,  that  he  might  show  them, 
in  the  light  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  way  to  ever- 
lasting life;"  and  reminding  them  of  the  joy 
which  it  gave  an  apostle  to  tind  "  children 
walking  in  the  Truth." 

The  precious  visitations  of  Divine  love,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  received  in  .the  various 
stages  of  life.  On  one  occasion,  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  he  expressed  the  desire  raised 
in  his  mind  for  the  maintenance  of  a  right  con- 
cern in  religious  meetings,  in  these  words  : 
"I  thought  there  was  need  for  the  trumpet  to 
be  sounded  in  Zion,  to  awaken  us  to  diligence  ; 
and  that  at  such  times  we  ought  to  sanctify  a 
fast  from  all  outward  thoughts,  that  we  might 
make  it  a  solemn  assembly,  and  be  gathered 
to  that  Fountain  of  living  water  where  we 
may  be  refreshed." 

Speaking  of  the  17th  year  of  his  age,  he 
says  :  "  Religious  impressions  so  prevailed, 
that  I  became  in  good  degree,  devoted  to  the 
will  of  God.  1  then  saw  the  necessity  of  daily 
waiting  upon  Him  for  the  holy  influences  of 
His  pure  Spirit." 

His  first  public  appearance  as  a  minister, 
was  in  the  year  1811,  being  a  sweet  exhorta- 
tion to  his  young  friends  to  walk  in  the  fear 
of  the  Lord.  To  the  end  of  his  life,  he  main- 
tained an  unshaken  attachment  to  the  princi- 
ciples  of  our  religious  Society,  as  professed  by 
the  early  promulgators  of  its  doctrines  ;  which 
he  was  persuaded  by  conviction  and  by  expe- 
rience, were  entirely  consistent  with  those  of 
pure  Christianity,  as  inculcated  by  our  blessed 
Lord,  and  his  immediate  disciples.  With  re- 
spect to  the  exercise  of  his  gift  in  the  minis- 
try, his  desires  were  earnest  (to  use  his  own 
language,)  "  that  it  might  be  his  daily  con- 
cern to  dwell  so  near  the  Fountain  of  Good, 
as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  its  genuine 
streams ;"  and  "  that  he  might  minister  in 
the  ability  which  God  giveth,  carefully  wait- 
ing in  his  holy  fear."  On  another  occasion 
he  writes:  "May  I  be  increasingly  vigilant 
and  careful  that  my  day's  work  may  keep 
pace  with  the  day,  and  that  I  may  be  always 
ready." 

But  whilst  thus  desirous  of  being  found 
faithful,  he  also  felt  the  necessity  of  standing 
in  resignation  to  the  will  of  Him  who  is  the 
head  over  all  things  to  his  church  ;  having  at 
times  to  experience  the  condition  of  an  am- 
bassador in  bonds.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
he  writes,  in  allusion  to  the  last  time  he  had 
been  engaged  in  the  capacity  of  a  minister  : 
"  I  have  not  since  then  felt  an  impression  to 
speak  ;  but  often  a  sense  of  my  unfitness  for 
the  work." 

After  a  protracted  indisposition  of  several 
months,  in  the  autumn  of  1833  he  was  so  far 
restored,   as  to   be   generally  able   to  attend 


in  a  striking  and  emphatic  manner,  entreat- 
ing them  to  surrender  their  hearts  to  the 
Lord's  service,  and  revived  the  words  of  So- 
lomon, "  Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the 
days  of  thy  youth  ;"  adding,  "  we  know  not 
when  the  undeniable  messenger  may  be  sent, 
for  the  Son  of  Man  cometh  at  an  hour  when 
ye  think  not."  He  also  was  led  into  a  beau- 
tiful and  instructive  illustration  of  the  prodi- 
gal son,  and  an  earnest  entreaty  that  none 
would  put  off  the  work  of  repentance. 

The  period  at  length  arrived  when  the 
awful  change  which  this  beloved  Friend  had 
been  enabled  so  joyfully  to  anticipate,  was 
realized.  It  came  upon  him  somewhat  sud- 
denly at  last,  accompanied  by  symptoms  of 
apoplexy  ;  but  his  last  moments  were  passed 
in  great  tranquillity  and  peace.  He  died  the 
29th  of  Tenth  month,  163.5,  aged  62  years,  a 
minister  about  24  years. 

ON  THE  DEAtToF  A  CHILD. 

Isaac  Peninston  to  Sarah  Elgar,  Sixth  mo. 
1670. 

The  child,  which  the  Lord  hath  taken  from 
thee,  was  his  own.  He  hath  done  thee  no 
wrong  in  calling  it  from  thee.  Take  heed  of 
murmuring,  take  heed  of  discontent,  take 
heed  of  any  grief  but  what  Truth  allows. 
Thou  hast  yet  one  child  left :  the  Lord  may 
call  for  that  too,  if  he  please;  or  he  may  con- 
tinue and  bless  it  to  thee.  Mind  a  right  frame 
of  spirit  towards  the  Lord,  in  this  thy  great 
affliction.  If  thou  mind  God's  truth  in  thy 
heart,  and  wait  to  feel  the  seasoning  thereof, 
that  will  bring  thee  into,  and  preserve  thee  in, 
a  right  frame  of  spirit.  The  Lord  will  not 
condemn  thy  love  and  tenderness  to  thy  child, 
or  thy  tender  remembrance  of  him  ;  but  still, 
in  it,  be  subject  to  the  Lord,  and  let  his  will 
and  di.sposal  be  bowed  unto  by  thee,  and  not 
the  will  of  thy  nature  set  above  it.  Retire 
out  of  the  natural  into  the  spiritual,  where 
thou  mayest  feel  the  Lord  to  be  thy  portion. 
Wait  to  feel  Him  making  thy  heart  what  he 
would  have  it  to  be,  in  this  thy  deep  and  sore 
affliction.  Let  now  the  world  see  that  thou 
prizest  Truth,  and  what  Truth  can  do  fur 
thee.  Feed  on  it  ;  do  not  feed  on  thy  afflic- 
tion ;  and  the  life  of  Truth  will  arise  in  thee, 
and  raise  thee  up  over  it,  to  the  honour  of  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  and  to  the  comfort  of  thy 
own  soul. 

I.  P. 

"  Out  of  the  eater  came  forth  meat,  and 
out  of  the  strong  came  forth  sweetness." — 
Judges,  xiv.  14. 

It  is  everlastingly  true,  both  inwardly  and 
outwardly,  to  the  children  of  the  Most  High, 
who  live  in  his  Spirit,  and  walk  in  his  Spirit, 
and  are  guided  by  the  power  and  virtue  of  his 
Life  ;  everything  that  would  devour  and  de- 


nieetings  for  worship,  until  within  ten  days  of  I  stroy  them,  the  Lord  destroyeth  by  the  power 
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and  virtue  of  his  Spirit  and  Life  springing  up 
io  them.  And  out  of  that  which  is  strong 
against  them,  which  wars  against  them  in 
the  strength  and  power  of  dariiness,  the 
Lord  brii^gs  forth  sweetness  in  and  to  their 
spirits. — Fenington. 

A  London  paper  notices,  in  general  terms, 
a  new  and  most  important  invention  recently 
made,  whereby  the  use  of  fire  and  steam  in 
working  and  propelling  all  kinds  of  machine- 
ry is  to  be  superseded.     The  journal  says  : 

"  The  fundamental  principle  on  which  the 
new  engine  is  founded,  is  precisely  simiUir  to 
that  of  the  hydraulic  press,  the  power  of  which 
every  one  knows,  can  only  be  limited  by  the 
strength  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made. 
But,  what  has  rendered  the  power  of  the  hy- 
draulic press  inapplicable  to  the  production  of 
motive  power,  is,  that  just  in  proportion  as  the 
power  is  gained,  speed  is  lost,  and  vice  versa. 
In  the  present  invention,  however,  unlimited 
power  is  gained  without  the  loss  of  speed,  the 
piston  of  the  large  cylinder  travelling  at  each 
stroke,  with  tlie  power  gained,  just  the  same 
distance  as  the  piston  of  the  lesser  cylinder. 
This  power  and  this  speed,  which  are  in  in- 
verse ratio  of  each  other,  appear  by  this  most 
important  invention  (however  paradoxical)  ac- 
tually combined." 

That  which  costs  nothing,  is  nothing  worth. 
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"  No  Cross,  No  Croipn." 

A  neat  edition  of  this  sterling  work  has 
just  been  published  here,  at  the  very  moderate 
price  of  fifty  cents  per  copy.  It  may  be  ob- 
tained at  Friends'  bookstore,  No.  84  Mulberry 
street;  of  Nathan  Kite,  Appletree  alley  near 
Fourth  street ;  and  of  Uriah  Hunt  &  Son,  No 
44  North  Fourth  street. 

Error. 
In  transcribing  for  "  The  Friend"  the  lines 
on  "  Wild   Flowers,"   in  the  last    number,  a 
word  was  accidentally  omitted.     The  seventh 
line  from  the  close  should  read — 

On  llie  vast  sky,  or  pensive  at  his  feet, — &c. 

Institute  for  Coloured  Youth. 
The  Annual  Meeting  of  The    Institute  for 
Coloured   Youth,   will  be   held  on  Third-day 
evening,  the  "iSnd  instant,  at  8  o'clock,  at  the 
committee-room  on  Mulberry  street. 

M.  C'  Cope,  Sec'ry. 
Fourth  month,  184.5. 

Bible  Association. 
The  Slated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  "  Bible 
Associaticjn  of  Friends  in  America,"  will  be 
held  in  the  Committee-room,  Mulberry  street 
moeling-house,  on  the  evening  of  Second-day, 
the  21st  of  Fourth  month,  at  8  o'clock. 

Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  Sec'ry. 
Fourth  month,  1845. 


WEST    TOWN    SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  term  will  commence  on  Se- 
cond-day, the  5tli  of  Fifth  month  next,  and 
stan^es  will  be  provided,  as  usual,  to  convey 
the  children  to  the  School,  which  will  leave 
the  olfice,  sign  of  the  White  Horse,  Callow- 
hill,  above  Fifth  street,  on  Sixth-day,  the  2nd 
of  Fifth  month,  at  8  o'clock,  a.  m.,  where  the 
names  of  the  children  are  requested  to  be  en- 
tered, in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  before 
that  time. 

Parents  and  others,  who  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  benefit  of  sending  their  children 
to  this  Institution,  would  do  well  to  forward 
their  names  early  to  the  Superintendent,  Pen- 
nock  Passmore,  at  the  school,  or  to  the  Trea- 
surer, Joseph  Snovvdon,  No,  84  Mulberry 
street. 

Fourth  month,  184.5. 

FRIENDS'   ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bet- 
tle, jr..  No.  73  North  Tenth  street  ;  Charles 
Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No. 
56  Chestnut  street ;  Benjamin  H.  Warder, 
No.  179  Vine  Street;  William  Bettle,  No. 
244  North  Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South 
Third  street ;  John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South 
Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — 
Joseph  Scattergood,  No.  215  Pine  street  ; 
John  G.  Hoskins,  No.  60  Franklin  street ; 
James  R.  Greeves,  Chestnut  street,  near  Sch. 
Sixth  street. 

Superintendents. — Philip  Garrett  and  Su- 
san Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  CharlesEvans, 
No.  201  Arch  street. 

Resident    Physician. Dr.     Joshua     H. 

Worthington. 

WANTED 

At  Haverford  School,  the  ensuing  session, 
commencing  in  the  Fifth  month  next.  Two 
young  men  as  Assistants  in  the  Mathematical 
and  Classical  Departments.  Apply  at  the 
School,  or  by  letter,  addressed  to 

Daniel  B.  Smith, 
West  Haverford,  Delaware  co.,  Pa. 
Third  month. 

Apprentices  Wanted. 

A  Friend,  in  a  neighbouring  village,  wishes 
two  apprentices,  from  13  to  16  years  of  age, 
to  learn  the  art  of  Turning. 

A  Friend,  a  Tanner,  an  apprentice  to  that 
business. 

A  Friend,  a  Potter,  one  for  that  trade. 

A  Friend,  a  Bricklayer,  a  lad  aged  sixteen 
years,  as  an  apprentice  to  that  business. 

Situafio7is  Wanted. 

A  lad,  14  years  of  age,  wishes  a  situation 
with  a  Tailor. 

Three  want  situations  in  Commission 
houses. 

One  wishes  a  situation  with   a  Conveyan- 


One,  with  a  Farmer. 

Three,  with  a  Carpenter. 

One,  with  a  Carpenter  or  Cabinet-maker. 

One,  with  a  Carpenter  or  Wheelwright. 

One,  aged  15  years,  with  a  Machinist. 

Apply  at  No.  84  Mulberry  street. 

Books   for    Sale   at    Friends'    Depository, 

No.  84  Mulberry  Street. 

George  Fox's  Journal,  one  volume,  $1  "0 

"                "         fine,  r  -iJ 

"                "         two  Toluraes,  1  25 

Barclay's  Apology,  1  0*] 

"             "         German,  "5 

*'       Catechism,  "o 

"       Treatise  on  Church  Government,  15 

Friends'  Family  Library,  seven  volumes,  4  51) 

Friends  in  Scotland,  by  John  Barclay,  ^5 

Penington's  Letters,  '^ 

Extracts  from  Penington,  1'-; 

Historical  Memoirs  of  Frienda,  '5 

Memoir  of  Abel  Thomas,  1^ 

Conversations  for  Youth,  25 

Dymondon  War,  12 

Memoirs  of  Daniel  Stanton,  37 

"           Louisa  Maw,  12 

"           Elizabeth  Stcrredge,  20 

"           Margaret  Jackson,  25 

"            Elizabeth  Collins,  20 

"           John  Roberts,  12 

"           liichard  Davies,  31 

Sarah  Knight,  12 

William  Lewis,  20 

Samuel  Ncalo,  20 

"           William  Grover,  20 

A  Short   Account   of  George  Fox,  prepared  for 

Children,  12 

George  Whitehead's  Memoirs,  two  volumes,  75 

Kendall's  Letters,  63 

London  Epistles,  60 

Lewis  on  Oaths,  20 

Baptism,  20 

Memorials,  1832,  20 

1787,  50 

Murray's  Compendium,  20 

Life  of  Mary  Dudley,                                      '  63 

Piety  Promoted,  63 
Power   of  IttUgion   on  the  Mind,   by  Lindlcy 

Murray,  50 
Phipps  on   the  Original    and  Present  State  of 

Man,  37 
Penn's  Rise  and  Progress   of  the  People  called 

Quakers,  fine  edition,  50 

Life  of  Richard  Jordan,  31 

Shackleton's  Letters,  50 

Thorp's  Letters,  50 

Sewcl's  History,  2  50 

John  Woolman's  Journal,  English  edition,  50 

Wood  and  Williamson's  Argument,  12 

Memoirs  of  Samuel  Fothergill,  2  00 

Scott's  Diary,  62 

Life  of  James  Naylor,  150 

Hoyland's  Epitome,  two  volumes,  1  00 

Dymond's  Essays,  50 

Clarkson's  Life  of  Penn,  two  volumes,  1   75 
No  Cross,  No  Crown,                                           50  and  56 

Cruden's  Concordance,  2  00 


Makrikd,  on  Fiflhdny,  the  lOlh  instant,  at  Friends' 
meeting-house,  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Wii.i.mm  Gummfhi, 
of  this  city,  to  Martha  M.,  daughter  of  William  Henry 
Morris,  oi  Uairc  de  Grace,  Md. 


Died,  at  her  residence.  Orange  county,  North  Caroli- 
na, on  the  eth  of  Third  month  lasl,CHABiTY  STouT.wife 
of  Peter  Stout,  a  member  of  Cane  Creek  Monthly  and 
particular  meetings  of  Friends,  in  the  7l8t  year  of  her 
age. 

,  on  the  lUh  instant,  Scsanna  Sansou,  aged  79, 

a  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting. 
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FEIENDS'   ASYLUM. 

Twenty-eighth  Annual  Report  of  Friends' 
Asylum  for  the  Insane,  near  Philadel- 
phia. 

In  confofmity  with  the  direction  of  the 
Contributors,  at  their  late  Annual  Meeting, 
the  following  account  of  the  Institution,  for 
the  past  year,  is  published. 

The  number  of  patients  in  the  house.  Third 
month  1st,  1844,  was  fifty-two; — since  which 
time  forty-eight  have  been  admitted,  making 
the  whole  number  under  care,  one  hundred  ; 
which  is  an  increase  of  twelve  over  last  year. 
During  the  year,  forty-one  were  discharged, 
and  one  died.  Of  those  discharged,  twenty- 
five  were  restored  ; — two  much  improved  ; — 
two  convalescent  ; — seven  improved  ; — and 
five  stationary.  The  number  in  tlie  house  on 
the  1st  instant,  was  fifty-eight  ;  of  whom 
three  are  restored; — five  mucli  improved  and 
convalescent; — eight  improved; — and  forty- 
two  stationary.  The  latter  class  are  mostly 
of  confirmed  insanity  of  long  duration,  and 
were  deemed  such  at  the  time  of  their  admis- 
sion. 

It  appears  by  the  accounts,  that  the  bal- 
ance in  the  Treasurer's  hands  on  Third  mo. 
1st,  was 

On  the  general  account,  -81179  06 

And    the    unexpended    balance    of 

Beulah  Sansom's  legacy,  144  97 

The  amount  charged  for 
the  board  of  patients, 
and  damages  done  by 
them,  is  12091  97 

The  payments  for  salaries 
and  wages,  farm  and 
family  expenses,  im- 
provements, medical  de- 
partment, and  all  dis- 
bursements, except  an- 
nuities, amount  to  11452  10 


Leaving  a  gain  on  these  accounts  of     639  87 

The  amount  received  for 
ground-rent  and  inter- 
est is  617  58 


The  amount  paid  for  an- 
nuities, is  325  28 


292  30 


Besides  which  there  have  been  re- 
ceived, 

The  net  amount  of  a  legacy  of  the 
late  Daniel  Carlisle,  of  §48  75, 
and  two  life  contributions,  $50, 
making  98 


Which  together  show  a  gain  of       SI 030  92 

The  produce  of  the  Farm,  as  reported  by 
the  Superintendent,  is  as  follows  : 

37  large  wagon  loads  of  hay  ;  42  bushels 
of  wheat;  270  bushels  of  potatoes  ;  125  bush- 
els of  Indian  corn;  491  bushels  of  turnips, 
including  236  bushels  of  Ruta-baga  ;  65  bush- 
els of  carrots  ;  12  hogs,  weighing  3500  lbs.  ; 
4  calves  ;  half  an  acre  of  broom-corn,  for  the 
employment  of  the  patients  in  making  brooms. 

The  Garden  has  furnished  the  usual  supply 
of  vegetables. 

It  is  believed  that  a  considerable  saving  in 
expense  has  been  effected,  by  the  apparatus 
introduced  the  last  season,  whereby  the  wash- 
boilers  and  Women's  Bath  are  supplied  with 
warm  water,  from  the  same  steam  trenerator, 
and  the  Men's  Bath  from  the  boiler  in  the 
kitchen-range — coal  being  used  in  both  in- 
stances, instead  of  wood. 

We  have  received  information  from  the  ex- 
ecutors of  our  late  friend  John  Paul,  that  he 
has  bequeathed  1000  dollars  to  the  Asylum, 
payable  at  the  decease  of  his  widow. 

A  wide  paved  walk  has  been  laid  in  the 
men's  yard,  and  the  division  fence  removed, 
affording  more  space  for  exercise,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  prove  beneficial  to  the  patients. 

The  Library  continues  to  be  a  place  of 
pleasant  resort  for  both  sexes,  the  women  in 
the  morning,  and  the  men  in  the  afternoon. 
The  enclosure  for  the  deer  is  close  at  hand, 
forming  an  agreeable  addition  to  the  various 
objects  within  reach  of  the  patients  at  this 
place. 

The  subject  which  has  so  often  been  ad- 
verted to,  of  impressing  upon  the  friends  of 
the  afflicted  objects  of  our  care,  the  great  im- 
portance of  sending  them  without  delay  to 
institutions  provided  for  their  restoration — is 
one  in  which  the  Managers  feel  a  deep  inter- 
est— witnessing,  as  their  situation  compels 
them  to  do,  the  lamentable  results  which  too 
often  follow  the  neglect  of  this  duty. 

The  removal  of  convalescent  patients  from 
the  Institution,  without  the  approbation  of 
the  medical  attendants,  whilst  every  appear- 
ance indicates  that  a  longer  period  of  time 
may  effect  a  perfect  restoration,  is  highly  in- 
judicious, and  is  adverted  to  with  the  view  of 
discouraging  the  practice. 


In  regard  to  the  means  used  for  promoting 
the  comfort,  and  restoration  to  health,  of  this 
afflicted  class  of  our  fellow-beings,  the  IMana- 
gers  arc  deeply  impressed  with  the  responsi- 
bility which  devolves  upon  them.  The  sub- 
ject of  increasing  the  variety  of  employment 
and  amusement,  by  which  to  divert  the  mind 
of  the  patient  from  dwelling  upon  its  favour- 
ite delusion,  or  brooding  over  its  own  sorrows, 
is  one  which  has  claimed  their  frequent  at- 
tention. 

Riding  in  a  carriage  provided  for  the  ex- 
press use  of  the  patients,  morning  and  after- 
noon, whenever  the  weather  is  suitable — walk- 
ing around  the  grounds  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Institution — making  brooms  of  broom- 
corn — playing    ball — riding   on    the   circular 

l-road — reading — writing — lectures  given 
on  attractive  branches  of  science,  with  the 
occasional  exhibition  of  the  magic  lantern  to 
he  patients — working  in  the  garden,  on  the 
farm,  and  in  the  carpenter  shop,  constitute  a 
part  of  our  moral  means  of  treatment. 

In  addition  to  some  of  these,  the  females 
are  employed  in  knitting  and  sewing,  and  re- 
ceive daily  instruction  from  a  young  woman 
connected  with  the  Institution,  in  reading  in- 
teresting books,  the  use  of  the  black-board, 
&c.,  with  as  complete  a  school  organization 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the 
character  of  I  he  pupils  will  admit  of.  This 
latter  arrangement,  which  is  of  recent  date, 
will,  the  Managers  hope,  prove  advantageous 
to  some  of  the  patients,  by  arresting  their  at- 
tention—  bringing  back  the  associations  of 
early  life — and  agreeably  occupying  many  of 
the  leisure  hours,  which  must  unavoidably 
occur  in  an  Institution  of  this  kind. 

There  has  been  during  the  past  year  but 
little  acute  disease — and  a  general  exemption 
among  the  patients  from  any  epidemic.  For 
this  and  the  many  blessings  conferred,  we 
gratefully  acknowledge  our  dependence  upon 
a  kind  Providence. 

Philadelphia,  Third  month  lOtli,  1845. 

The  Contributors,  at  their  late  Annual 
meeting,  concluded  to  limit  the  admission  of 
patients  into  the  Asylum,  to  those  who  are 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  pro- 
fessors with  them.  Those  unconnected  with 
Friends,  who  have  ever  been  in  the  Institu- 
tion, may  be  re-admitted. 

Physicians'  Report. 
To  the  Managers: 

The  conclusion  of  another  year  renders  it 
again  incumbent  upon  the  Medical  Oflicers  to 
present  to  the  Managers  of  the  Asylum  their 
annual  report  of  its  condition,  the  number  of 
patients  received  and  discharged  within  the 
past  twelve  months,  the  result  of  the  treat- 
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ment  pursued,  the  employment  of  the  patients, 
&c. 

In  comparison  with  the  numerous  large  in- 
stitutions of  a  similar  character,  which  are 
now  established  within  our  land,  ours  may  be 
said  to  extend  its  guardian  care  and  curative 
treatment  to  but  few  in  number.  Neverthe- 
less, the  happy  issue  which,  under  the  blessing 
of  Divine  Providence,  terminates  many  of  the 
cases  entrusted  to  our  care,  renders  it  the 
means  of  dispensing  from  year  to  year,  bene- 
fits, which  can  be  duly  estimated  by  those 
only,  who  in  themselves  or  families  have  suf- 
fered from  the  dire  affliction,  which  the  Asy- 
lum is  designed  to  alleviate  and  remove. 

More  than  twenty-five  years  have  elapsed 
since  this  Institution  first  went  into  operation. 
Corresponding  to  tiie  views  with  which  it  was 
originally  established,  it  was  appropriately 
called  an  Asyhimiov  the  relief  of  persons  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  their  reason.  Such  it  has 
certainly  proved  itself  to  be,  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  its  afflicted  inmates,  whose  disease  be- 
ing beyond  the  reach  of  remedy,  are  yet  en- 
abled to  pass  their  lives  with  comfort  and  I 
cheerfulness,  through  the  kindness  and  care 
maintained  in  administering  to  their  mental 
and  physical  wants  ;  but,  as  it  receives  pa- 
tients in  all  stages  of  disease  impairing  the 
manifestations  of  mind,  and  is  liberally  provi- 
ded with  the  means  for  curative  treatment,  it 
may  with  equal  propriety  claim  to  be  consid- 
ered, in  tiie  more  extended  sense,  as  a  Hospi- 
tal for  the  cure  of  the  insane. 

Forty-eight  patients  have  been  admitted 
into  the  house  during  the  past  year,  which, 
added  to  the  fifly-tvvo  remaining  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  previous  year,  makes  one  hun- 
dred in  all,  who  have  been  the  objects  of  care 
and  attention  during  the  past  twelve  months. 

The  average  monthly  number  in  the  house 
has  been  .59  5-12.  In  order  to  keep  our  re- 
port within  its  ordinary  limits,  we  have  again 
carefully  prepared  the  following  tables,  which 
exhibit  the  duration,  form,  supposed  cause, 
condition  or  issue,  &c.  of  the  cases  respec- 
tively. 

[These  tables  are  omitted  for  want  of  room, 
as  are  also  tables  exhibiting  the  Sex,  Age, 
Civil  State,  tlic  numbers  affected  within  spe- 
cified periods  of  time,  the  numbers  atfecled 
with  each  particular  form  of  insanity,  and  also 
the  age  at  the  time  of  admission,  and  the  age 
at  the  time  of  attack.] 

In  our  report  of  last  year,  it  is  stated  that 
but  twelve  of  the  patients  then  in  the  house 
■were  deemed  proper  subjects  for  special  treat- 
ment ;  the  remaining  forty  being  considered 
incurable,  either  from  congenital  idiocy,  im- 
becility, the  many  years  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  development  of  their  disease,  or  from 
its  peculiar  complication.  Five  of  those  ad- 
mitted during  this  year  are  of  the  same  de- 
scription, all  of  them  being  imbecile,  either 
from  disease  or  from  organic  defect.  Five, 
however,  of  the  forty  spoken  of  in  our  last  re- 
port, were  again  placed  under  special  treat- 
ment;  which,  added  to  the  twelve  then  in  the 
house,  and  the  forty-three  received  since, 
make  sixty  who  have  been  under  treatment 
during  the  year,  and  who  are  classified  as 
follows  : 


[Classification  omitted.]  1  has  had  a  tendency  to  awaken  their  attention, 

There  has  been  but  one  death  in  the  house  to  excite  an  increased  interest  in  their  regular 
during  the  past  year, — that  occurred  in  a  pa-  studies,  and  to  secure  their  more  constant  at- 
tient  who  entered  the  Institution  in  the  Fourth  tendance  at  the  school. 


month  last,  at  which  time  he  had  been  de- 
ranged for  more  than  six  months,  and  was 
much  emaciated  from  long-continued  absti- 
nence and  marasmus  ; — he  lingered  along  for 
about  seven  weeks,  and  sunk  with  his  whole 
system  completely  diseased  ; — he  was  in  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

The  general  health  of  the  inmates  of  the 
Asylum  has  been  good  throughout  the  year, 
there  having  been  no  case  of  the  ordinary 
epidemic  fevers,  and  but  few  of  gastric  or  in- 
testinal irritation. 

CTo  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Evening  ScJtoolfor  Adult  Coloured  Persons. 

To  "  The  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Free 
Instruction  of  Adult  Coloured  Persons," 

The  Managers  report, — 

That  the  school  for  coloured  men  was  re-open- 
ed on  the  1st  of  Tenth  month  last,  in  the  room 
heretotbre  occupied  on  VVilling's  alley. 

One  principal  teacher  and  two  assistants 
were  engaged  for  the  season.  Shortly  after 
the  opening  of  the  school,  the  increasing  at- 
tendance appearing  to  require  it,  an  addition- 
al assistant  was  obtained,  whose  services  be- 
ing requisite,  were  continued  until  near  the 
close  of  the  school. 

The  number  of  scholars  entered  was  144, 
and  the  average  attendance  for  the  season, 
nearly  43. 

As  formerly,  a  committee  of  two  Managers 
was  appointed  monthly,  to  have  oversight  of 
the  school. 

The  Managers  have  had  much  satisfaction 
in  noticing  the  progress  of  those  scholars 
whose  attendance  was  regular  ;  and  in  no  for- 
mer season  have  they  been  more  encouraged 
in  their  efforts,  by  the  general  decorum  and 
diligence  of  the  scholars,  thereby  evincing  a 
grateful  appreciation  of  the  advantages  aflbr- 
ded  them. 

l\Iany  of  the  scholars  are  advanced  in  years, 
and  have  never  received  elsewhere  any  school 
instruction;  of  this  class  there  have  been  in- 
tances  of  encouraging  advancement ;  and 
among  those  who  had  received  some  previ- 
ous tuition,  many  have  attained  to  a  consider- 
able proficiency  in  reading,  writing,  and  arilh- 
melic. 

During  the  past  winter,  portions  of  several 
evenings  were  occupied  by  lectures  on  anato- 
my and  physiology,  geography,  astronomy,  the 
atmosphere  and  electricity,  illustrated  by  dia- 
grams and  experiments.  These  were  listened 
to  with  much  attention  by  a  large  class  ;  on 
one  occasion  70  men  were  present. 

In  consideration  of  the  greater  mental  ef- 
fort required  by  learners  at  their  period  of 
life,  the  .Managers  have  thought  that  the  oc- 
casional introduction  of  this  mode  of  teaching, 
by  relieving  such  toilsome  application,  by  im- 
parting familiar  and  interesting  facts,  and  bv 
showing  them  the  great  variety  of  useful  an<l 
attractive  information  which  even  a  know- 
ledge of  reading  places  within   their  reach, 


On  the  28th  of  Second  month  the  school 
was  closed,  when,  as  heretofore,  the  scholars 
expressed  their  gratitude,  and  a  desire  to  at- 
tend the  school  another  season,  should  the 
opportunity  be  aflbrded  them. 

Signed  by   direction  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Managers, 

\Vm.  L.  Edwards,  Clerk. 
Philadelphia,  Third  month  6th,  1845. 

Officers  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing 
year  : 

Secretary. — James  Kite. 

Treasurer. — John  C.  Allen. 

Managers Israel  H.  Johnson,  Nathaniel 

H.  Brown,  Edward  Richie,  William  L.  Ed- 
wards, Isaac  C.  Stokes,  Edward  Brown,  Jo- 
seph E.  Maule. 


The  Association  for  the  Free  Instruction  of 

Coloured   Women, — 
Report, 

That  they  re-npened  the  school  in  the  house 
on  Willing's  alley,  on  Third-day  evening,  the 
1st  of  Tenth  month  last,  and  continued  it  un- 
til the  28th  of  Second  month.  Three  teach- 
ers have  been  employed  the  most  of  the  sea- 
son. Timely  information  not  having  been 
given  of  the  opening  of  the  school,  it  was 
very  small  during  the  first  month  ;  the  whole 
number  admitted  has  been  less  than  usual,  be- 
ing only  123.  The  average  attendance  for 
the  last  four  months  was  265. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to 
arithmetic,  the  early  part  of  each  evening  be- 
ing devoted  to  that  branch,  and  the  latter  to 
writing,  in  which  we  think  there  has  been 
more  improvement  than  usual.  Spelling  and 
reading  have  also  received  regular  attention. 

The  deportment  of  the  women  has  been 
very  satisfactory,  and  many  of  them  expressed 
their  thankfulness  for  the  instruction  given 
them. 

On  behalf  of  the  Association, 

Sakah  Allen,  Sec'ry. 

PUSEYISM. 

The  leading  editorial  in  the  London  Friend 
for  Third  month  last,  is  the  following  : 

The  past  month  has  witnessed  an  event  of 
great  importance  in  the  religious  world.  A 
convocation  has  been  assembled  at  Oxford,  to 
decide  upon  a  charge  brought  by  the  Vice- 
Chancollor  against  a  member  of  that  Univer- 
sity, for  having  published  a  work  containing 
passages  "  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  Arti- 
cles of  the  Church  of  England,"  and  with  his 
good  faith  in  subscribing  those  Articles  on 
taking  his  degrees.  The  accused  is  W.  G. 
Ward  of  Baliol  College,  well  known  as  one  of 
the  most  zealous  of  the  Puseyite  party,  and 
the  work  in  question  is  styled  "  The  Ideal  of 
a  Christian  Church  considered."  The  Vice- 
Chancellor,  in  his  public  notice  of  the  convo- 
cation, quoted  several  passages,  and  although 
we  are  much  averse  to  the  practice  of  judg- 
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ing  of  a  book  by  means  of  isolated  sentences, 
we  think  the  transcription  of  some  of  these 
passages  necessary,  in  order  that  the  reader 
may  t'orm  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  charge. 
W.  G.  Wardsays,  amongst  other  things,  that 
"  he  knows  no  single  movement  in  the  church, 
except  Arianism  in  the  fourth  century,  which 
seems  to  him  so  wholly  destitute  of  all  claims 
on  our  sympathy  and  regard  as  the  English 
Reformation  ;"  that  he  believes,  if"  we  were 
as  a  church  to  pursue  such  a  line  of  conduct 
as  has  been  sketched  in  his  book,  in  propor- 
tion as  we  did  so,  we  should  be  taught  from 
above  to  discern  and  appreciate  the  plain 
marks  of  divine  wisdom  and  authority  in  the 
Roman  church,  to  repent  in  sorrow  and  bit- 
terness of  heart  our  great  sin  in  deserting  her 
communion,  and  to  sue  humbly  at  her  feet  for 
pardon  and  restoration."  He  "  distinctly 
charges  the  Reformers  with  fully  tolerating 
the  absence  from  the  articles  of  any  real  anti- 
Roman  determination,  so  only  they  were  al- 
lowed to  preserve  an  apparent  one  ;"  he  re- 
joices "  to  find  the  whole  cycle  of  Roman  doc- 
trine gradually  possessing  numbers  of  English 
churchmen,"  and  states  that  "  three  years 
have  passed  since  he  said  plainly,  that,  in  sub- 
scribing the  Articles,  he  renounced  no  one 
Roman  doctrine." 

The  convocatiou  consisted  of  members  of 
the  University,  upwards  of  1200  of  whom 
were  present.  Of  these  1163  gave  their 
voices,  when  the  numbers  were  for  the  propo- 
sition, 777,  against  it,  386.  From  this  it  may 
be  inferred  that  at  least  386  individuals,  cler- 
gymen and  others,  members  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  are  of  opinion  that  England  ought 
never  to  have  separated  herself  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  that  the 
doctrines  of  both  Churches  are  essentially 
one.  This  confession,  if  not  a  declaration  of 
adherence  to  Po[)ery,  is  very  difficult  to  be 
distinguished  from  it. 

It  might  serve  to  reconcile  us  in  some  mea- 
sure to  so  strange  an  event,  and  allay  the 
forebodings  which  it  must  occasion,  if  we 
could  suppose  that  the  majority,  those  who 
condemned  the  passages  quoted  as  hostile  to 
the  Protestant  Church  of  England,  were  them- 
selves becoming  emancipated  from  the  erro- 
neous doctrines  of  ecclesiastical  domination 
and  traditional  Christianity.  That  this  is  not 
the  case  to  any  considerable  extent  may  well 
be  feared,  and  this  fear  is  confirmed  by  the 
tenor  of  various  works  which  have  of  late  is- 
sued from  the  press,  and  which  although  as- 
suming an  ofTensive  attitude  towards  the  Trac- 
tarian  school,  contain  sentiments  hardly  less 
at  variance  with  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel 
than  those  which  are  advocated  by  the  most 
ardent  champions  of  the  Anglo-Roman  party. 

We  shall  here  allude  to  only  one  out  of  the 
numerous  works  which  exist  of  this  nature. 
Parker's  London  Magazine  is  designed  to 
succeed  that  agreeable  weekly  sheet  of  light 
reading,  the  Saturday  Magazine,  and  by  ad- 
vocating doctrines  and  opinions,  a  task  which 
the  Saturday  was  not  calculated  to  perform, 
to  render  in  the  eyes  of  the  Editors  a  far 
more  important  service  to  the  cause  of  reli. 
gion.  The  watchword  of  the  new  Journal  is 
"  Reverence  for  the  Church  ;"  and  one  great 


object  appears  to  bo  the  maintenance  of  that 
usurped  authority  which,  unhappily  for  these 
kingdoms,  the  Church  of  England  transferred 
to  herself  when  she  wrested  it  from  the  grasp 
of  her  corrupt  sister  of  Rome.  We  observe 
with  regret,  though  without  surprise,  that  the 
religion  by  law  established  is  taken  to  be  the 
only  true  Church.  It  is  styled  the  "Home 
of  the  faithful  in  these  kingdoms,"  and  this 
idea  appears  to  pervade  every  article  of  the 
Journal.  For  the  cure  of  the  "  sores  which 
foster  upon  our  body  politic,"  say  the  Editors, 
"  we  have  one  panacea  which  has  been  but 
feebly  tried,  and  that  is.  The  Church.  Not 
the  church  of  man,  but  the  church  of  God  ; 
and  strongly  confident  in  the  power  of  GocVs 
church,  we  fear  no  foe."  Excellent  words  if 
they  had  but  their  legitimate  meaning,  but 
construed  in  that  narrow  and  sectarian  sense, 
in  which  they  are  employed,  they  leave  more 
to  fear  than  to  hope.  \Ve  cannot  refrain  from 
noticing  an  admission  of  a  very  important  na- 
ture, which  is  made  in  the  first  Article  :  it  is 
this  ;  "  Jlen  have  come  to  think  of  the  church 
rather  as  an  office  or  department  in  the  state, 
than  as  a  corporate  life,  needing  for  its  proper 
health  a  free  circulation  of  life-giving  blood 
through  all  its  parts."  We  would  ask  how  it 
is  that  seeing  men  have  fallen  into  so  grave 
an  error,  no  remedy  is  proposed  by  the  Edit- 
ors for  its  correction,  nor  any  means  used  to 
counteract  its  influence?  Has  it  never  oc- 
curred to  them  that  it  is  something  wrong  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  institution  which  has 
led  men  thus  to  regard  it  1  Do  they  not  see 
that  so  long  as  the  church,  so  called,  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  state,  as  long  as  her  Bish- 
ops are  nominated  at  the  will  of  men  of  any 
creed  and  any  principles,  who  may  chance  to 
be  at  the  head  of  aflairs,  so  long  as  she  looks 
for  the  support  of  her  authority  to  the  arm  of 
the  secular  power,  thinking  men  cannot  but 
view  the  church  as  a  mere  office  in  the  slate, 
a  political  machine,  instead  of  a  religious 
community  ? 

The  ground  on  which  we  make  our  stand 
against  Oxford  theologians  and  High-church 
magazines  is  a  very  broad  one.  As  proles- 
tants  against  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  we  are 
deeply  interested  in  the  result  of  the  Oxford 
Convocation,  and  in  the  issue  of  the  momen- 
tous questions  which  divide  the  professing 
world  ;  but  as  the  followers  of  George  Fox 
and  his  companions,  as  those  who  desire  to 
receive  the  gospel  in  its  totality  and  its  purity, 
we  maintain  a  protest  of  a  far  more  extensive 
nature.  Like  the  Aiiti-Tractarians,  we  ac- 
knowledge the  English  Reformation,  but  only 
so  far  as  the  instruments  of  it  acted  under 
Divine  guidance,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
holy  Scriptures:  like  the  disciples  of  Pusey 
and  Ward,  we  profess  ourselves  dissatisfied 
with  the  Reformation,  not  however  because  it 
went  too  far  in  severing  the  connexion  with 
the  see  of  Rome,  but  because  it  suffered  to 
remain  in  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the 
church,  so  much  of  that  leaven  of  priestcraft 
and  ceremonial  observances,  which  had  been 
the  fruitful  source  of  its  decay.  The  axe 
which  our  predecessors  laid  to  the  root  of  the 
tree,  struck  alike  at  papal  and  monarchical 
supremacy,  at  every  species  of  hierarchy,  at 


all  those  figments  of  corrupt  ages  by  which 
any  man  or  order  of  men,  or  the  church  it- 
self, have  usurped  the  authority  which  belongs 
only  to  its  invisible  Head. 

Sugar  Cane  in  Western  Georgia. — Colonel 
James  M.  Chambers,  of  Columbus,  in  writing 
to  the  Southern  Cultivator,  gives  the  follow- 
ing description  of  a  visit  to  the  farm  of  Judge 
Taylor,  in  Randolph  county  : 

"  The  next  day  I  passed  to  the  house  of 
Judge  Taylor,  in  the  county  of  Randolph. — 
The  Judge  is  living  on  his  farm  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cuthbert,  and  is  full  of  the  spirit 
which  a  personal  and  practical  knowledge  of 
planting  is  so  well  calculated  to  beget.  He 
invited  me  to  see  his  process  of  making  sy- 
rup or  molasses,  from  a  little  patch  of  sugar- 
cane, which  ho  had  cultivated  last  year. 
Everybody  knows  that  molasses  may  be  made 
from  the  cane,  and  this  is  not  therefore  the 
fact  which  I  propose  to  report,  but  the  yield. 
This  is  the  point  of  interest,  and  I  doubt  not 
will  be  of  astonishment  to  nine-tenths  of  those 
who  hear  it.  He  had  cultivated  not  quite 
three-fourths  of  an  acre  in  cane,  (common  rib- 
bon,) on  very  common  pine  land,  a  little  ma- 
nured. At  the  time  of  my  examination,  he 
was  just  filling  the  second  hogshead  of  80 
gallons  each  ;  and  said  he  had  cane  enough 
to  make  40  gallons  more — making  200  gal- 
lons of  good  syrup — and  had  seed  cane 
enough  left  to  plant  21  acres.  This  would  be 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  or  quite  300  gallons  of 
syrup  to  the  acre,  appropriating  from  the 
crop  only  seed  enough  to  plant  the  same  quan- 
tity of  land  again.  This,  at  twenty  cents  per 
gallon,  would  be  sixty  dollars  per  acre  ;  and 
he  assured  me  that  it  was  not  more  difficult 
of  cultivation  than  Indian  corn,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  boiling  not  half  so  tedious  or  compli- 
cated as  the  making  a  kettle  of  soap.  The 
mill  for  grinding  the  cane  is  a  simple  and 
cheap  afiiiir,  which  can  be  put  up  by  any 
rough  workman,  and  need  not  cost  a  planter 
more  than  ten  dollars." 

For"  The  Friend." 

"  Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord." 

The  following  remarkable  circumstance, 
was  related  to  Ann  Mifflin,  wife  of  Warner, 
by  a  person  not  of  our  Society,  but  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  attending  Friends' meetings.  It 
was  published  some  years  since  in  an  English 
periodical,  and  is  now  copied  for  insertion  in 
"  The  Friend." 

"  Reading  the  life  of  Fenelon,  one  First-day 
morning,  in  my  bed,  two  of  my  children  be- 
ing with  me, — a  son  of  seven  years  old  and  a 
daughter  of  four, — I  requested  them  to  remain 
still  while  I  read  ;  and  to  induce  them  to  be 
so,  I  proposed  that  they  should  think  for  half 
an  hour,  and  then  tell  me  their  thoughts. 

"After  a  pause,  my  little  son  replied,  It 
was  impossible  to  tell  his  thoughts  ;  they  were 
the  same  that  had  been  in  his  mind,  more  than 
one  year  ;  and  that  they  were  so  delightful, 
the  more  he  thought,  the  more  he  wished  to 
continue  in  that  sweet  meditation  ;  and  if 
all  the  world  could  get  into  the  same  feeling, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  any  to  be  damned. 
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"  Being  very  much  startled  at  such  an  un- 
expected reply,  from  so  young  a  child,  I  in- 
quired of  him  if  he  could  recollect  the  first 
time  when  he  felt  these  serious  impressions. 
He  said  they  came  on  by  degrees,  and  from  a 
desire  to  be  good  and  serve  God. 

"  I  then  asked  him,  if  he  was  willing  to  die, 
and  go  to  heaven.  He  said  he  had  heaven  al- 
ready in  his  own  heart,  therefore  he  believed 
if  he  should  be  called  from  this  world,  his  spi- 
rit would  unite  with  God  his  Father.  But  he 
wanted  to  live  to  pray  for  others  who  were 
wicked  ;  and  that  many  times  when  he  was 
alone,  he  had  burst  into  tears  for  the  sins  of 
the  world,  and  had  wished  it  were  in  his  pow- 
er to  bring  thern  into  the  same  feeling  as  him- 
self. He  also  said,  that  he  could  not  speak 
of  these  things  to  his  companions  at  school, 
knowing  he  should  be  ridiculed  ;  and  also, 
that  if  I  knew  all  he  suffered  in  his  mind 
among  such  a  set  of  wicked  boys,  I  should 
weep  for  him  continually. 

"  I  asked  him  what  he  meant? 

"  He  said,  he  grieved  for  them,  lest  they 
should  continue  hardened  in  wickedness  ;  was 
sorry  that  they  should  oflend  so  good  a  God, 
and  was  distressed  for  himself  in  struggling 
against  the  temptations  before  him,  and  was 
afraid  he  should  do  something  wrong  himself; 
but  that  these  thoughts  which  were  continu- 
ally with  him,  were  his  comfort. 

"I  asked  him  if  he  knew  from  whence 
those  thoughts  proceeded? 

"  He  said,  '  Yes,  from  God  ;'  and  added,  it 
was  God's  Spirit  in  him  ;  and  that  he  some- 
times enjoyed  heaven  without  waiting  for 
death." 

[After  the  child  had  left  the  room]  "  my 
eldest  daughter,  aged  twelve  years,  who  was 
present,  burst  into  tears,  and  said,  '  mamma  ! 
what  but  the  Spirit  of  God  could  make  a  child 
like  this,  speak  in  this  manner!'  " 

Cherries  without  Stones. — The  Parisian 
scientific  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
"  Courier  des  Etats  Unis,"  mentions  a  new 
discovery  of  a  way  to  produce  cherries  with- 
out stones.  Early  in  the  spring,  before  the 
sap  is  in  full  flow,  a  young  bearing  tree  is 
divided  in  two  down  to  the  branching  olf  of 
the  roots,  the  pith  carefully  removed  with  a 
wooden  spatula,  the  parts  again  united,  the 
air  being  excluded  by  an  application  of  pot 
ter's  clay  the  whole  length  of  the  opening, 
and  bound  together  by  woollen  cord.  The 
sap  soon  re-unites  the  severed  parts,  and  in 
two  years  the  tree  will  produce  cherries  of  the 
best  kind,  and  having  in  their  centre,  instead 
of  the  usual  kernel,  a  thin  soft  pellicle. 

The  number  of  Jews  in  the  United  States 
is  supposed  to  be  about  sixty  thousand  or  up 
wards,  and  is  constantly  increasing  by  foreign 
emigration.  There  are  seven  synagogues  in 
the  city  of  New  York. — Late  paper. 

Keep  your  own  secrets,  and  do  not  cov(,'t 
others;  but  if  trusted,  never  reveal  them,  uu 
less  mischievous  to  somebody  ;  nor  then,  be 
fore  warning  to  tho  party  to  desist  and  re 
pent. — Perm. 


For"The  Friend." 

LAURA    BRIDGMAN. 

Of  "holy  light,"  the  Bard  of  Paradise, 
With  touching  plaint,  sweet  as  nighl'siAvarbling  bird. 
Sung  darlsling;  wisdom's  favourite  resource 
And  intellectual  beauty's  avenue, — 
Forever  closed  !  yet  still  all  melodies 
Came  with  unwonted  charm,  and  deep,  within 
His  spirit  drank  of  that  unfailing  stream. 
External  nature  had  for  years  inspired, 
Of  grandeur  and  sublimity — of  grace 
And  loveliness,  immortal  in  the  mind  ! 
But  thou,  in  earliest  infancy,  ere  yet 
Thy  spirit's  silent  corridors  were  hung 
With  Memory's  penciling ;  ere  yet  the  forms 
Of  briglit  Imagination  had  become 
Its  drapery  ;  ere  thine  attentive  ear 
Had  listened  to  earth's  thousand  harmonies  ; 
He  whom  from  darkness  called  primeval  light, 
And  taught  the  morning  stars  their  song  of  joy — 
He,  in  mysterious  providence,  with  hand 
Of  matchless  love,  commanded  Liglit  no  more 
'I'o  visit  thee,  fair  child,  and  the  delicate  air 
Forbade  to  play  upon  thine  ear's  soft  harp  ! 
And  yet  how  liappy  thine  imprisoned  spirit ! 
For  in  its  heaven-born  freedom  it  may  hold 
Unveiled  communion  still  with  Him,  of  light 
The  fountain  pure,  of  melody  and  joy. 
For  he  hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give 
In  secret  there  the  knowledge  of  His  glory  ; 
And  doth  immediate  voucbsafe  to  thee 
Songs  in  the  niglii,  angelic  symphonies — 
Vi.sions  of  beauty  in  thine  inmost  soul ! 
And  there  thou  see'st  the  matchless  symmetry 
Of  Mind's  immortal  fabric,  thought  with  thought 
In  silence  joined,  as  when  Jerusalem, 
Noiseless  beheld  her  sacred  temple  rise  1 
There  too  tliou  hear'st  those  tones  of  sympathy 
And  tender  love,  which  binds  thee  close  to  hearts 
Plighted  to  cheer  thee  on  thy  lonely  way. 
Sweet  as  Eolian  lyre.     Hence  ciieerful  smiles 
Gleam  like  warm  sunshine  on  thy  playful  lip. 
And,  like  a  dove.  Peace  thy  fair  brow  o'erspreads ! 

E.  B. 

For  "Tbe  Friend." 

Society  of  Friends — Legislature  of  Ohio,  in 
relation  to  the  People  of  Colour. 

Among  the  zealous  advocates  of  the  col 
cured  race  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  there 
are  some,  perhaps  not  a  few,  who  appear  dis- 
posed to  charge  the  Society  of  Friends  with 
apathy  on  this  momentous  subject.  It  may 
be  fairly  acknowledged  that  very  few  if  any 
of  the  cautious  and  deliberate  class  among  us 
have  taken  any  part  in  the  movements  of  the 
ultra  abolitionists  of  the  day.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  we  approve  of  an  object,  and  yet 
dissent  from  the  means  adopted  for  attaining 
it.  The  reason  why  the  active  and  influential 
members  of  our  Society  do  not  appear  among 
the  conspicuous  actors  in  the  modern  anti- 
slavery  agitation,  may  be  fairly  traced  to  a 
general  conviction  that  their  usefulness  in  the 
world,  and  their  capability  to  accelerate  the 
the  extinction  of  slavery  in  the  United  States, 
would  be  diminished  rather  than  increased  by 
mixing  and  incorporating  themselves  with  the 
anti-slavery  societies  of  whoso  labours  we 
hear  so  much.  Yet  it  is  confidently  believed 
that  the  various  efiiirls  which  have,  within  a 
few  years,  been  made  in  various  pails  of  the 
Union,  by  the  constituted  bodies  of  the  Soci 
ely,  to  call  the  attention  of  their  fellow  citi- 
■/.(;ns,  and  of  several  legislative  assemblies,  to 
the  wrongs  and  sutlerings  of  the  African  race, 
arc,  when  candidly  considered,  amply  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  as  a  Religious  Society  we 


still  occupy  the  ground  which  our  fathers  first 
took  as  the  unflinching  advocates  of  the  rights 
of  man  without  distinction  of  colour  or  pedi- 
gree. 

Our  friends  in  Ohio,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Representatives  of  their  Yearly  Meeting  in  the 
Eleventh  month  last,  agreed  upon  a  memorial 
to  their  legislature,  which  with  sundry  other 
petitions  directed  to  the  same  object  was,  dur- 
ing the  late  session,  referred  to  a  committee 
of  five  members. 

Three  of  this  committee  produced  a  report, 
embodying  a  series  of  clear  and  unanswerable 
reasons  why  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners 
ought  to  be  granted.  This  report  being  sub- 
mitted  to  the  tninority,  they  prepared  a  coun- 
ter report.  The  latter  illustrates  in  a  remark- 
able manner  the  embarrassing  difficulty  of 
substantial  reasons  for  adopting  an  unsound 
and  unreasonable  conclusion.  The  Senate 
manifested  a  disposition  to  favour  the  cause 
of  the  coloured  race  ;  but  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  bill  to  repeal  the  Black 
Laws  of  Ohio  was  indefinitely  postponed  by 
a  vote  of  30  to  27. 

I  submit  the  Memorial  of  our  Friends,  and 
the  reports  of  the  majority  and  minority  of 
the  committee,  to  the  editor  of  "  The  Friend," 
without  further  comment  ;  trusting  that  the 
intelligence  of  the  readers  of  that  paper,  will 
readily  distinguish  between  the  plain  common 
sense  reasoning  of  the  majority  and  the  flimsy 
cobweb  sophistry  of  the  minority. 

E.  Li. 

The  Memorial  and  Petition  of  the  Eeligiovs 
Society  of  Friends,  constituting  Ohio  Year- 
ly Meeting,  by  the  representatives  of  that 
body,  at  their  meeting  held  at  Movnt-pleas- 
ant,  in  Jefferson  County,  the  I6th  of  the 
Eleveiith  month,  1944. — 

To  the  Legislature  of  Ohio, 

Respectfully  sheweth  :  That  your  memori- 
alists in  common  with  other  citizens  of  the 
state,  take  an  interest  in  civil  government,  and 
in  the  making  and  execution  of  just  and  equal 
laws.  To  this  end,  they  have  participated 
in  electing  those  who  form  our  laws. 

Hence  they  feel  themselves  called  upon  to 
remonstrate  against  such  as  they  conceive  to 
be  of  an  oppressive  and  unjust  character. 
Of  this  description,  we  deem  those  to  be,  pas- 
sed in  1804*  and  1807,  entitled,  "  Acts  to  re- 
gulate black  and  mulatto  persons." 

The  provisions  of  these  acts,  as  well  as  some 
subsequently  passed,  are  of  a  complexion  so 
far  below  the  general  standard  of  moral,  and 
religious  feeling,  happily  prevalent  in  the  com- 
munily,  that  they  have,  for  the  most  part,  re- 
mained as  a  dead  letter.  And  yet  in  a  k\y 
instances,  men  have  been  found  so  devoid  of 
humane  feelings  as  to  be  the  willing  instru- 
ments of  their  execution. 

Seeing  it  is  declared  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
that  God  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of 
men,   (Acts  17,  20,)  we  would  respectfully, 


*Tliis  law  requires  black  and  mulatto  persons  to  give 
bond  in  the  sum  of  S.WO  with  security  for  their  good 
behaviour  and  maintenance  before  they  can  be  permit- 
ted  to  .settle  in  the  slate.  And  imposes  n  fine  of  SI  0  on 
all  persons  who  shall  employ  such  as  do  not  comply 
with  the  requisitions  of  said  law,  &c. 
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but  solemnly  put  the  question,  Can  it  be  to  the 
interest  or  credit  of  our  Christian  community, 
living  as  we  do  in  a  free  state,  thus,  causeless- 
ly, to  oppress  a  helpless  portion  of  our  fellow 
men,  brethern  by  creation,  and  for  whom 
Christ  died  ?  (^d  Cor.  5,  14,  15.) 

We  are  aware  that  these  interdictory  laws, 
were  enacted  to  prevent  too  great  an  influx  ot 
black  and  mulatto  persons  into  the  state.  This 
fear,  however,  we  venture  to  say,  was  more 
imaginary  than  real. 

Those  who  had  the  framing  of  the  laws  to 
which  we  refer,  had  but  recently  come,  many 
of  them  at  least,  from  slave  states,  where 
those  victims  of  avarice  and  oppression  were 
looked  upon  as  degraded  beings,  and  held  as 
goods  and  chatties.  Hence,  more  than  from 
personal  demerit,  a  heavy  weight  of  preju- 
dice fell  upon  them. 

In  a  favourite  instrument  familiar  to  all, 
drawn  up  at  a  time  when  the  American  peo- 
ple would  willingly  propitiate  the  favour  of 
that  Almighty  Being  who  ruleth  in  the  king- 
doms of  men  and  giveth  them  to  whomsoever 
he  will,  (Daniel  4,  5,)  it  is  declared  "  that  all 
men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness."  With  these  noble 
sentiments  before  us,  what  but  prejudice  can 
induce  the  citizens  of  a  free  slate,  to  con- 
tinue in  force,  laws,  with  provisions  such  as 
those  of  18U4  and  1807  contain  ? 

We  cannot  but  rejoice  in  the  hope  that 
since  the  passage  of  those  laws,  the  people  of 
the  civilized  world,  under  the  extended  influ- 
ence of  gospel  light,  have  been  favoured 
more  clearly  to  see  the  enormous  wickedness 
of  the  slave  trade  and  slavery. 

Since  the  above  period,  we  have  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  slave  trade  abolished 
by  Congress ;  and  by  most  of  the  European 
powers.  And  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
the  last  named,  has  abolished  slavery  also,  in 
nearly  all  her  dependencies. 

There,  however,  yet  rests  upon  this  fair 
Confederacy  a  fearful  weight  of  responsibili- 
ty and  guilt,  on  account  of  domestic  slavery. 
Does  it  then  become  those  of  the  free  states, 
as  they  desire  the  blessing  of  God, — "  for  the 
earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof," 
(Psalms,  24, 1,) — to  aid  in  riveting  the  chains 
which  hold  our  fellow  creatures  in  bond- 
age? 

We  mark  with  satisfaction  the  efforts  being 
made  at  the  present  day,  by  the  difl^rent  reli- 
gious denominations,  in  carrying  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  &c.,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel 
to  Heathen  nations  ;  as  well  as  the  commend- 
able zeal  put  forth,  to  establish  schools  among 
them.  And  yet  the  heathen  at  our  own  doors, 
— if  we  may  so  speak  of  the  sons  of  Africa 
amongst  us — are  not  only  denied  the  privilege 
of  literary  instruction  in  slave  states  ;  but  in 
our  own  free  and  highly  favoured  state,  they 
are  excluded  by  law  from  our  public  schools. 
If  the  love  of  God,  and  of  our  neighbour  as 
ourselves,  (Math.  19, 19,)  did  sufficiently  per- 
vade our  hearts,  the  injurious  distinctions,  and 
legal  disabilities,  which  are  now  to  bo  found 
on  our  statute  books,  relative  to  this  part  of 


the  human  family,  would,  we  believe,  no  long- 
er exist. 

We  therefore  respectfully  petition  that  the 
several  laws  of  this  state,  bearing  oppressive- 
ly upon  black  and  mulatto  persons,  may  be  re- 
pealed, or  so  moditied  as  to  dispense  to  this 
Injured  race,  that  measures  of  equality  and 
right,  to  which  you  may  think  them  justly 
entitled. 

For  more  than  half  a  century,  the  Reli- 
gious Society  of  Friends  has  steadily  borne 
testimony  against  slavery.  Your  memorialists, 
therefore,  take  occasion  to  say,  that  they  have 
not  been  led  thus  to  appear  before  you  on  be- 
half of  the  doscendents  of  Africa,  and  lo  vin- 
dicate their  common  and  inalienable  rights, 
from  any  excitement  recently  got  up  in  the 
land  ;  but  they  are  actuated  by  feelings  of 
Christian  duty  ;  and  in  accordance  with  that 
comprehensive  rule  laid  down  by  our  blessed 
Lord,  for  the  observance  of  his  followers  : 
"  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
sliould  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them," 
(Math.  7,  12.) 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Meeting  aforesaid. 

Joseph  EDGEnxoN,  Clerk. 

Note. — It  is  the  custom  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  presenting  petitions  to  Legislative 
bodies,  to  act  in  a  society  capacity  :  the  clerk 
only  signing  the  document :  This  petition  re- 
presents the  society  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state,  including  about  ten  thousand  individu- 
als. 

Report  of  a  majority  of  the  Select  Committee, 
proposing  to  repeal  all  laies  creating 
distinctions  on  account  of  colour,  commonly 
called  the  Black  Laws. 


In  House — Jan.  18,  1845. 

Mr.  Paine,  from  a  majority  of  the  select 
committee  to  which  the  subject  had  been  re- 
ferred, made  the  following  Report  : 

The  select  committee  to  whom  was  referred 
sundry  petitions  praying  for  the  repeal  of 
all  statute  laws  which  create  distinction 
among  the  people  of  this  State,  (other  than 
such  as  are  recognized  by  the  Constitution,) 
on  account  of  colour,  and  also  that  portion 
of  the  Governor's  Message  relating  to  the 
same  subject,  respectfully  report — 

That  having  given  to  the  subject  the  con- 
sideration which  its  importance  seemed  to  de- 
mand, a  majority  of  your  committee  find  them- 
selves constrained  to  express,  as  well  as  agree 
in  the  opitiion,  that  the  repeal  of  said  laws  is 
demanded  by  a  consistent  regard  to  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  civil  government,  in- 
disputably put  forth  in  the  Declaration  of 
American  Independence,  as  "  self-evident 
truths  ;"  repeated  in  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
adopted  for  the  government  of  the  territory 
northwest  of  the  Ohio  river,  recognized  by 
the  people  of  Ohio  in  the  formation  of  our 
State  Constitution,  and  now  professed  by  those 
whom  we  represent ;  as  well  as  by  regard  to 
that  justice  which  is  due  to  the  coloured  pop- 
ulation of  this  State,  and  a  decent  respect  for 
the  opinions  generally  entertained  by  the  civil- 
ized portion  of  mankind. 


The  history  of  our  race  shows,  that  during 
the  darker  ages  of  the  world,  but  vague  and 
imperfect  notions  prevailed  in  relation  to  hu- 
man rights. 

Men  were  regarded  as  entitled  to  consider- 
ation and  power,  according  to  the  accidental 
circumstances  of  birth,  without  reference  to 
their  intelligence,  their  patriotism,  or  their 
virtue. 

One  man  was  supposed  to  inherit  as  divine, 
the  right  to  govern  a  nation,  although  he  might 
be  ignorant,  profligate,  and  vicious  ;  while 
another,  born  amidst  different  circumstances, 
was  viewed  as  the  property  of  his  fellow  man, 
no  regard  being  had  to  his  mental  capacities, 
or  moral  condition ;  and  the  intermediate 
space  between  the  potentate  upon  his  throne, 
and  the  slave  that  crouched  beneath  his  mas- 
ter's frown,  was  occupied  by  princes,  nobles, 
gentry,  peasants,  and  the  various  grades  of 
position,  and  pursuit,  that  characterized  soci- 
ety at  these  periods. 

For  each  of  such  classes,  laws  were  made, 
granting  power  and  privilege  to  one,  while 
taking  them  from  another,  without  regard  to 
the  merits,  or  the  crimes  of  either. 

This  state  of  society  generally  existed,  and 
was  acquiesced  in  by  civilized  nations,  when 
the  reformation  dawned  upon  the  Christian 
world. 

Since  then,  the  attention  of  philosojdiers 
and  statesmen  has  been  called  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  political  rights  of  mankind,  as 
well  as  to  their  obligations  and  duties. 

These  rights  were  examined  and  discussed, 
and  the  various  opinions  of  sages  and  jurists, 
were  promulgated  among  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. But  all  such  efforts  failed  to  demon- 
strate the  capability  of  roan  for  self-govern- 
ment. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  patriots  of  our  land, 
this  new  world,  to  set  forth  and  give  a  practi- 
cal illustration  of  those  great  and  paramount 
principles  which  constitute  the  basis  of  all 
free  governments. 

In  the  Congress  of  1776,  they  declared  to 
the  world  that  they  "  held  these  truths  to  be 
self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  free  and 
equal  ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  crea- 
tor with  certain  inalienable  rights;  among 
which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness." 

It  was  upon  this  doctrine  of  man's  equality 
of  natural  and  political  rights,  that  the  North 
American  Colonies  founded  their  claim  to  po- 
litical independence. 

To  establish  this  "  equality  of  rights," 
they  entered  upon  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
encountered  its  perils,  fought  its  battles,  and 
achieved  its  victories. 

Among  those  who  shared  in  its  dangers,  and 
bore  a  part  in  that  seven  years  struggle  of 
toil  and  privation,  were  many  coloured  men  ; 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  number  of  coloured 
soldiers  who  served  in  the  armies  of  the  revo- 
lution  was  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  free 
coloured  population,  than  was  that  of  the  white, 
in  proportion  to  the  free  white  population  of 
the  then  provinces. 

These  coloured  men  fought  as  gallantly, 
suffered  as  patiently,  and  bled  as  freely,  as  did 
their  while  brethern  in  arms. 
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They  contended  for  the  same  rights,  and 
were  stimulated  by  the  same  love  of  freedom, 
that  nerved  the  arms  of  our  ancestors  during 
that  memorable  struggle  ;  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  a  majority  of  your  committee,  their  de- 
scendants are  as  justly  entitled  to  share  in  the 
benefits  obtained  from  that  glorious  war  for 
freedom,  as  are  the  sons  of  those  who  fought 
by  therr  sides,  and  shed  their  blood  upon  the 
same  battle  fields. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  Massachussetts  proceeded  to  car- 
ry into  effect  the  doctrine  for  which  her  troops 
had  bravely  contended.  Her  slaves  were 
forthwith  emancipated,  and  her  coloured  pop- 
ulation at  once  admitted  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  that  equality  of  rights,  then  but  recently 
avowed  by  the  entire  Congress  of  1776.  The 
example  thus  set  by  Massachusetts,  was  sub- 
sequently followed  by  all  the  New  England 
Slates,  excepting  only   Connecticut. 

In  all  of  the  States  thus  referred  to,  the 
children  of  colour  attend  school,  are  admit- 
ted to  the  colleges  and  other  seminaries  of 
learning,  in  the  same  manner  as  are  the  chil 
dren  of  the  whites. 

Their  testimony  is  received  in  courts,  on  a 
par  with  the  testimony  of  the  whites  ;  they 
enjoy  the  rights  of  suffrage  and  of  holding 
office,  in  a  like  manner,  and  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, as  the  whites  ;  and  in  all  respects,  are 
governed  by  the  same  laws.  Yet  your  com- 
mittee have  not  been  able  to  learn  that  incon- 
venience or  injury  have  resulted  from  this 
state  of  things,  or  that  just  complaints  have 
been  made  against  it  by  any  portion  of  the 
■white  population. 

In  the  British  West  Indies,  and  in  Canada, 
the  coloured  people  enjny  a  perfect  equality  of 
rights  with  the  whites.  They  vote  at  elec- 
tions, hold  offices,  and  are  in  all  respects  plac- 
ed upon  a  platform  of  political  equality  with 
all  ;  and  yet  experience  has  not  shown  any 
evil  results  arising  from  the  practice,  notwith- 
standing that,  in  some  of  the  Islands  spoken 
of,  the  coloured  population  is  ten  times  as  nu- 
merous as  the  white. 

These  experiments  appear  to  have  given 
practical  illustration  of  the  perfect  safety  and 
propriety  of  repealing  all  municipal  laws, 
making  distinctions  between  the  citizens  of  a 
government  on  account  of  colour.  Indeed,  a 
majority  of  your  committee  entertain  the 
opinion,  that  history  has  failed  to  record  one 
instance  where  evils  have  resulted  to  any  com- 
munity by  reason  of  extending  to  its  people, 
equality  of  political  privilege.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  must  be  obvious  to  every  reflecting 
mind,  that  oppression  retards  the  moral  im- 
provement, and  obstructs  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  the  oppressed  ;  and  as  the  ag- 
gregate wealth,  and  moral  influence  of  any 
government  is  made  uj)  of  the  resources  and 
intelligence  of  individuals  composing  the  Slate, 
it  follows  that  any  oppression  which  affects, 
unfavourably,  individuals  or  classes,  must 
have  a  bearing  to  the  same  extent  upon  the 
general  welfare. 

Ii  requires  no  argument  to  show  that  the 
education  of  the  coloured  people  of  Ohio  will 
increase  the  aggregate  amount  of  intelligence, 
and  extend  the  moral  influence  of  our  people. 
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Give  them  the  facilities,  and  let  them  accu- 
mulate property,  and  the  wealth  of  Ohio  will 
be  extended  in  proportion. 

It  follows  that  justice  to  the  white,  as  well 
as  to  the  coloured  portion  of  our  population, 
requires  the  removal  of  all  legal  obstructions 
to  the  improvement  and  prosperity  of  all  clas- 
ses of  our  inhabitants. 

(To  becoiitinuedO 

Hunter  and  Velpeau. — Cast  your  eye  on 
that  awkward,  ill-educated,  dull  lad,  as  he 
emerges  from  his  native  hills  in  Scotland,  and 
comes  up  to  London  to  seek  his  fortune.  He 
has  no  marks  of  genius  about  him — no  augu- 
ries of  future  greatness  cluster  about  his  per- 
son— his  manner  and  personal  appearance  are 
rude  and  repulsive.  He  arrives  at  his  broth- 
er's house  in  London,  and  by  him  is  scarcely 
considered  worthy  of  being  put  to  the  study 
of  medicine.  But  be  enters  the  dissecting 
room — and  now  comes  forth  the  hidden  and 
wonderful  genius  of  the  man.  He  seizes  the 
forceps  and  scalpel — revels  in  the  luxuries  of 
a  new  world  open  to  his  inquisitive  gaze,  and 
with  an  industry  and  perseverance  far  surpass- 
ing all  those  around  him,  delves  into  the  or- 
ganization of  man.  Not  content  with  having 
mastered  human  anatomy,  he  passes  on,  in  a 
lofty  range  of  inquiry,  into  the  wide  stretched 
regions  of  comparative  anatomy — freely  ex- 
patiates over  the  variegated  field  of  animated 
nature — opens  new  regions  of  truth  to  his  ad- 
miring contemporaries,  and,  with  stately  step, 
passes  on  till  the  heights  of  renown  are  scal- 
ed, and  with  unanimous  voice  he  is  crowned 
by  the  medical  profession  as  the  greatest  sur- 
geon in  ancient  or  modern  times. — Such  was 
John  Hunter. 

Look  yonder  in  that  ancient  and  opulent 
city — who  is  it  that  claims  and  receives  such 
deference  and  homage  on  all  sides  ?  It  is  the 
man  who  came  to  Paris  as  a  poor  rough  black- 
smith. Issuing  from  his  native  village  in  the 
province  of  Loire,  on  foot,  with  his  slender 
wardrobe  in  a  bundle  fastened  to  his  back,  his 
money  gives  out.  He  betakes  himself  to 
horse-shoeing  to  refill  his  slender  purse  that 
he  may  get  to  the  gay  and  wealthy  capital  of 
France.  And  anon  he  stands  in  its  thronged 
streets,  yet  not  as  an  idler,  but  as  an  heroic 
man  determined  to  win  his  way  by  honourable 
methods  to  fame  and  fortune.  In  Dubois  he 
meets  with  a  generous  patron,  capable  of  ap- 
])reciating  worth  however  obscured  by  indi- 
gence, or  depressed  by  the  frowns  of  a  thought- 
less world,  and  by  him  he  is  encouraged  and 
aided  in  his  course.  AVitli  unsubdued  tena- 
city he  clings  to  his  purpose — works  with  in- 
domitable patience  day  and  night,  and  ere 
long  is  advanced,  amid  the  keen  rivalry  of  the 
concours,  from  one  degree  of  distinction  to 
another — till  from  being  the  interne  of  a  hos 
pital  he  ascends  the  highest  rank  of  proles 
sional  dignity.  And  now  the  name  of  Vel 
peau  is  surrounded  with  as  resplended  a  halo 
of  glory  as  that  which  encircles  the  exalted 
names  of  Louis  and  Andral,  and  the  once 
humble  artizan  bears  on  his  brow  the  high- 
est honours  of  the  profession,  in  a  great  and 
proud  empire. — Harrison  on  the  Formation  of 
Medical  Character. 


The  Moral  Man. — We  have  often  said  that 
morality  is  good  in  its  place.  What,  then,  is 
the  place  which  morality  should  occupy  I 

The  scriptures  teach  us,  that  without  faith 
it  is  impossible  to  please  God.  This  being 
granted,  it  follows,  that  what  men  denominate 
morality,  cannot  please  God,  unless  it  be  a 
fruit  of  faith.  It  must  be  a  service  done, 
on  the  part  of  the  person  rendering  the 
service,  in  subordination  to  the  divine  will, 
or  in  order  to  please  God.  Any  thing  . 
therefore,  than  can  be  performed  by  the  crea- 
ture, that  is  not  a  fruit  of  faith,  and  is  not 
performed  as  an  act  of  obedience  to  the  divine 
will,  and  to  please  God,  though  on  earth  it 
may  be  called  morality,  and  may  win  the  ad- 
miration and  praise  of  thousands,  yet,  in  the 
day  of  final  accounts  will  be  of  no  avail  in  the 
great  work  of  human  salvation.  God  will 
not  receive  it  or  be  pleased  with  it,  because  it 
was  not  rendered  to  him,  on  the  altar  of  faith, 
through  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord. 

We  are  sometimes  asked  by  moralists, 
"  which  is  most  preferable,  morality  without 
piety,  or  piety  without  morality."  Perhaps, 
this  question  might  be  answered,  by  replying 
that  in  regard  to  our  eternal  state,  neither  of 
these  is  of  any  value  without  the  other.  Mo- 
rality without  piety,  is  like  a  body  without  a 
soul, — a  shell  without  a  kernel  ;  whilst  genu- 
ine piety  without  morality  cannot  exist  ;  be- 
cause, that  degree  of  faith  and  hope,  and  love, 
which  would  render  an  individual  pious,  would, 
other  things  being  equal,  also  render  him  mor- 
al. We  conclude,  therefore,  that  piety  without 
morality,  and  morality  without  piety,  are,  if 
they  be  not  both  rank  counterfeits,  perfectly 
worthless  as  it  relates  to  the  salvation  of  the 
soul. 

Where  do  the  scriptures  say,  "  he  that  is 
merely  moral  shall  be  saved  ?"  "  Fear  God 
and  keep  his  commandments."  "  Deal  justly, 
love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  God." 
"  Deny  all  ungodliness,  and  worldly  lust :  and 
live  soberly,  righteously  and  godly  in  this 
present  world,"  are  divine  commandments, 
and  comprise  the  whole  duty  of  man  ;  but 
these  commandments  unite  morality  and  good- 
ness, or  piety.  What  therefore,  God  has 
joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder. 
How  would  you  like  a  body  without  a  head, 
fingers  without  a  hand,  branches  without  a 
slock,  or  a  stream  without  a  fountain  1 — Ch. 
Journal. 


The  Money  3Ialer. —  About  twelve  years 
ago,  a  poor  French  woman,  residing  at  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  exceedingly  perplexed  with  regard 
lo  the  "  ways  and  means,"  set  her  inventive 
fenius  lo  work,  and  hit  upon  the  following 
expedient  :  Observing  a  vast  quantity  of  bones 
and  animal  offal  thrown  away  from  the 
slaughter-houses  with  which  Buenos  Ayres 
abounds,  a  thought  struck  her  that  she  might 
turn  this  waste  to  a  profitable  account.  Hav- 
ing procured  a  large  iron  pot,  collected  a 
quantity  of  bones,  tkc,  she  commenced  ope- 
rations by  boiling  them,  and  skimming  off  the 
fat,  which  she  sold  at  the  stores  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  Finding  the  proceetis  of  her  indus- 
try  amply  reward  her  labour,  she  persevered, 
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advancing  from  a  pnt  to  a  boiler,  and  from  a 
steaming-vat  until  she  possessed  a  magnificent 
apparatus  capable  of  reducing  a  iiundred  head 
of  cattle  to  tallow  at  one  steaming.  Four 
year  ago  she  sold  her  manufactory,  retired 
from  business,  and  now  rolls  through  the 
streets  in  one  of  the  handsomest  carriages  in 
Buenos  Ayres.  There  is  scarcely  a  respect- 
able merchant  in  that  place,  or  in  Monte 
Video,  but  is  some  way  connected  with  cattle- 
steaming. — Late  paper. 

The  Lead  Caves  of  Missouri. — The  Cin- 
cinnati Chronicle  says  :  "  Our  country  is  as 
great  in  caves  as  it  is  in  mountains  and  riv- 
ers. Among  these  the  most  remarkable  are 
the  recently  discovered  lead  caves  in  Mis- 
souri. They  are  about  sixty  miles  south  of 
St.  Louis,  in  Jefterson  county,  near  Hercula- 
neum.  A  series  of  large  caves  have  been 
discovered  in  a  rich  lead  mine,  which  seem 
to  be  made,  as  it  were,  out  of  lead.  Five 
have  here  now  been  discovered,  leading  from 
the  one  to  another — but  the  end  has  not  yet 
been  discovered.  The  following  are  their 
dimensions  :  1st  cave,  -50  feet  by  30  ;  2d  do., 
25  by  5U  ;  3d  do.,  40  by  70  ;  4th  do.,  25  by 
30  ;  5th  do.,  has  been  explored  only  partial- 
ly. The  following  paragraph,  from  the  St. 
Louis  Republican,  will  explain  what  is  known 
of  these  caves. 

"  '  General  James  Hunt,  formerly  of  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  has  led  the  way  in  the  discovery 
of  the  succession  of  caves  in  this  lead  mine 
since  the  commencement.  The  last  account 
we  gave  of  him,  about  a  month  ago,  he  had 
just  entered  cave  number  4  ;  he  has  now  made 
his  way  80  feet  in  cave  number  5,  and  masses 
of  galena  are  the  only  hindrance  to  his  fur- 
ther progress.  Before  the  two  last  caves 
were  discovered,  this  was  considered  the 
greatest  lead  on  record  ;  and  now  the  pros- 
pects for  the  future  seem  to  brighten  as  he 
advances. 

"  '  This  lead  runs  about  south,  thirly-five 
degrees  east,  commencing  about  ten  miles 
from  Hillsborough,  the  county-seat  of  Jeffer- 
son county — the  lead  being  about  55  miles 
south  of  St.  Louis. 

"  '  It  is  owned  by  a  company  of  a  few  in- 
dividuals besides  the  General,  some  of  whom 
reside  in  this  city.'  " 

Stationery  for  Congressmen. — The  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  has  adver- 
tised for  proposals  for  supplying  the  annual 
quantum  of  stationery  for  the  members  at  the 
next  session  of  Congress.  There  are  wanted 
600  reams  of  letter  paper,  130  of  note  paper, 
1000  of  foolscap,  400  of  cartridge  paper,  500 
four  bladed  and  150  two  bladed  English  pen- 
knives, and  ever  so  many  steel  pens,  ivory 
folders,  lead  pencils,  letter  stamps,  morocco 
portfolios,  memorandum  books,  pen-holders, 
&c.,  &c.,  all  to  be  of  the  very,  very  best — 
the  paper  extra  superfine,  satin  finish,  gilt 
edged,  &c.,  and  the  knives  of  best  pearl  han- 
dles and  highest  finish.  How  such  luxuries 
would  excite  an  editor,  who  nibs  his  pen  with 
a  single-bladed  American  knife,  and  writes 
his  lucubrations  upon  the  back  of  old  letters. 


or  upon  outside  quires  of  six-and-ninc-penny 
post  paper. — Boston  Traveller. 

Error. — It  hath  been  well  observed  that 
error  seldom  walks  abroad  in  her  own  rai- 
ment ;  she  always  borrows  some  of  truth,  to 
make  her  more  acceptable  to  the  world.  It 
hath  always  been  the  subtlety  of  grand  decei- 
vers, to  graft  their  greatest  errors  on  some 
material  truths,  to  make  them  pass  more  un- 
discernable  to  all  such  who  look  more  at  the 
root  on  which  they  stand,  than  on  the  fruits 
which  they  bring  forth. — Stillingfeet. 

Sense  of  Responsibility  in  Ca^nels. — The 
camels  with  which  I  traversed  this  part  of  the 
desert  were  very  difierent  in  their  ways  and 
habits  from  those  which  you  get  on  a  frequent- 
ed route.  They  were  never  led.  There  was 
not  the  slightest  sign  of  a  track  in  this  part 
of  the  desert,  but  the  camels  never  fail  to 
choose  the  right  line.  By  the  direction  taken 
at  first  starting  they  knew,  I  suppose,  the 
point  (some  encampment)  for  which  they  were 
to  make.  There  is  always  a  leading  camel, 
(generally,  I  believe  the  eldest,)  who  marches 
foremost,  and  determines  the  path  for  the 
whole  party.  If  it  happens  that  no  one  of  tlic 
camels  has  been  accustomed  to  lead  the  others, 
there  is  a  very  great  difficulty  in  making  a 
start.  If  you  force  your  beast  forward  for  a 
moment,  he  will  contrive  to  wheel  and  draw 
back,  at  the  same  time  looking  at  one  of  the 
other  camels  with  an  expression  and  gesture 
exactly  equivalent  to  "  apres  cous.'^  The  re- 
sponsibility of  finding  the  way  is  evidently  as- 
sumed very  unwillingly.  After  some  time, 
however,  it  becomes  understood  that  one  of 
the  beasts  has  reluctantly  consented  to  take  the 
lead,  and  accordingly  he  advances  for  that  pur- 
pose. For  a  minute  or  two  he  goes  on  with 
much  indecision,  taking  first  one  line  and  then 
another,  hut  soon,  by  the  aid  of  some  mysteri- 
ous sense,  he  discovers  the  true  direction  and 
follows  it  steadily  from  morning  to  night. 
When  once  the  leadership  is  established  you 
cannot,  by  any  persuasion,  and  can  scarcely 
by  force,  induce  a  junior  camel  to  walk  one 
single  step  in  advance  of  the  chosen  guide. — 
Tra,ces  of  Travel. 

How  War  is  regarded. — No  one  now  jus- 
tifies war  in  itself.  By  common  consent  it  is 
denounced  as  an  accursed  thing — worse  than 
the  pestilence  which  walkelh  in  darkness — 
worse  than  the  destruction  which  wasteth  at 
noonday.  The  martial  arra}'  no  longer  ap- 
pears as  a  beautiful  pageantry  ;  the  battle 
trumpet  no  longer  delights  the  ear.  We  as- 
sociate with  the  sword  its  deeds  of  blood,  and 
deem  it  no  more  suitable  for  an  ornament 
than  the  surgeons'  amputating-knife.  We  look 
upon  the  parade  of  arms,  and  think  of  the 
death-agonies  of  the  battle-field,  and  consider 
its  pomp  and  display,  its  "  form  and  circum- 
stances," as  unfitted  for  the  duty  of  the  sol- 
dier, as  they  would  be  for  the  public  execu- 
tioner. If  it  be  necessary  to  destroy  life  in 
any  manner,  we  no  longer  attach  to  it  either 
glory  or  honour.  There  is  a  true  democracy 
looking  in  upon  the  world  !  Each  man  is  con- 
sidered as  a  brother,  whatever  be  his  country 


or  his  home,  or  however  poor  or  degraded  he 
may  be.  Individual  life  is  no  longer  consid- 
ered of  little  value.  Happiness  to  the  people 
is  more  thouglit  of  now  than  the  glory  which 
associated  itself  in  times  past  with  the  talent 
for  human  destruction. 

What  patriot  will  now  tell  the  people  that 
war  is  not  an  accursed  thing,  when  it  bids 
thousands  and  thousands  of  them  abandon 
their  wives  and  children,  and  happiness,  that 
they  may  fill  the  ditch  tor  other  men's  good  ; 
when  it  compels  so  many  to  sell  themselves, 
their  liberty,  their  rights,  making  them  mere 
automata,  moving  at  the  mere  nod  of  another, 
without  the  semblance  of  freedom,  and  this 
for  a  few  dollars  a  month  ? 

What  Christian  shall  say  that  war  is  not  an 
accursed  thing,  when  it  is  known  that  there  is 
not  a  crime  that  it  does  not  sanction, —  not  a 
sin  that  it  docs  not  produce  ;  practically  sus- 
pending the  laws  of  God  ;  making  robbery  and 
murder  a  duty  ? 

Who,  let  me  ask,  can  say  that  war  is  not 
an  accursed  thing,  when  the  soul  sickens  as  it 
looks  upon  its  horrid  scenes  of  suflering  and 
moral  degradation  ?  What!  two  nations  ex- 
erting themselves  to  the  utmost  for  human 
destruction — using  all  their  skill,  all  their 
knowledge,  by  force  and  by  stratagem,  in  the 
night  time  and  in  the  day,  on  the  ocean  and 
on  the  land,  to  banish  happiness  from  the  earth, 
and  to  fill  it  with  crime  and  misery  !  and  is 
not  this  an  accursed  thing  ? 

War  a  Suicidal  process. — How  many  have 
been  slaughtered  upon  the  sunny  fields  of 
Spain,  how  often  have  the  streets  of  her  ci- 
ties run  with  human  blood  !  Ever  since  we 
can  recollect  any  thing,  have  come  to  us  the 
stories  of  her  bitter  wrongs,  and  her  fierce 
contentions.  Our  sympathies  are  worn  out 
for  her.  Murder  there  is  a  thing  of  course — 
war  seems  to  be  woven  into  the  very  texture 
of  the  nation. 

How  perfectly  the  condition  of  Spain  re- 
futes the  position,  that  one  sword  keeps  another 
in  the  scabbard  ;  that  being  prepared  and 
ready  for  war  is  the  best  means  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  peace  :  that  the  people  who  would 
preserve  their  liberty  should  be  ready  to  fight 
for  it. 

Will  you  look  to  Great  Britain,  overwhelm- 
ed with  an  immense  debt,  with  more  than 
fifty  abject  poor  to  one  rich  man  ;  will  you 
read  the  bills  of  mortality  and  learn  that  the 
rise  of  a  few  shillings  on  a  quarter  of  wheat 
has  ever  been  the  death  warrant  of  thousands, 
so  near  to  starvation  are  her  poor  labourers; 
will  you  examine  the  shiploads  of  her  subjects 
who  come  hero,  that  they  may  not  perish 
there  ;  and  then  encourage  a  military  spirit 
in  these  free  stales? — Advocate  of  Peace. 
Abolition  of  Militia  Drills  in    Vermont — 

Progress  of  Peace  there As  it  is  cheering 

to  those  who  are  labouring  for  the  advance- 
ment of  a  good  cause,  to  be  informed  of  such 
facts  as  mark  its  progress,  I  would  say 
through  the  Advocate  to  the  friends  of  peace, 
that  the  Legislature  of  Vermont,  at  its  last 
session,  abolished  militia  trainings,  requir- 
ing onlv  the  uniformed  companies  to  meet  at 
all.  The  military  system  is  here  fast  failing 
into  disrepute ;  its  former  supporters  and  ad- 
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mirers  have  but  little  taste  for  its  idle  and 
pernicious  display,  but  rather  witness  its  grad- 
ual reduction  witli  pleasure. 

There  are  many  other  indications  of  pro- 
gress in  Vermont.  The  subject  of  peace  is 
investigated  and  discussed  in  most  places  to 
which  men  resort.  War  is  fast  becoming  ab- 
horrent to  the  feelings  of  Christians — eccle- 
siastical bodies  are  passing  strong  resolves  in 
favour  of  peace,  and  commending  it  to  the 
prayers  and  patronage  of  the  good.  Many  of 
the  presses  actively  and  faithfully  diffuse  the 
sentiments  of  the  Peace  Society.  Such  is  the 
fact  with  the  religious  journals  ;  and  I  trust 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  po- 
litical press  will  promptly  espouse  this  noble 
cause,  and  present  weekly  the  subject  of  peace 
on  the  same  page  with  the  discussion  of  ordi- 
nary topics. 

I  have  adverted  to  a  few  of  the  numerous 
proofs  of  an  altered  tone  on  this  subject  in 
Vermont,  of  an  increasing  distaste  for  the 
cruel,  barbarous,  indefensible  custom  of  war. 
While  there  are  some  indications  full  of  en- 
couragement, much  needs  to  be  done  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  cause.  It  is  very  desira- 
ble that  the  Advocate,  or  some  other  good 
periodical,  leavened  with  the  true  principles 
and  spirit,  should  be  circulated  here. 

Ryland  Fletcher. 

ProclorsviUe,  Vt.,  Dec.  28,  1844. 

[Advocate  of  Peace. 

The  Miniature  Steam  Engine. — An  inge- 
nious watch-maker  and  jeweller,  who  occu- 
pies a  stand  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
has  completed  the  modid  of  a  high-pressure 
steam-engine,  so  small,  that  it  stands  upon  a 
four-penny  piece,  with  ground  to  spare  !  It 
is  the  most  curious  specimen  of  minute  work- 
manship ever  seen,  each  part  being  made  ac- 
cording to  scale,  and  the  whole  occupying  so 
small  a  space,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
fly-wheel,  it  might  be  covered  with  a  thimble. 
It  is  not  simply  a  model  outwardly  ;  it  works 
with  the  greatest  activity,  by  means  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  (in  lieu  of  steam,)  and  the 
motion  of  the  little  thing,  as  its  parts  are  seen 
labouring  and  heaving  under  the  first  influ- 
ence, is  indescribably  curious  and  beautiful. 
— Mechanics'  Mag. 

A  Soldier^s  Testimony. — "  Sir,"  said  an 
old  soldier  to  the  Secretary  of  the  London 
Peace  Societj',  at  the  close  of  one  of  his  lec- 
tures on  peace,  "  Sir,  what  you  have  related, 
I  have  seen,  and  much  more.  I  was  on  the 
field  of  Waterloo  ;  and  there  I  saw,  on  a  plat 
of  ground  not  much  larger  than  a  gentleman's 
garden,  six  thousand  of  my  fellow-men,  with 
mangled  limbs,  dead  or  dying." 

Could  wo  see  the  operations  of  war  with 
our  own  eyes,  as  wo  do  the  eflecls  of  intem- 
perance, what  laics  of  atrocity,  anguish  and 
horror,  might  we  tell!  But  these  the  friends 
of  peace  know  not  by  their  own  experience 
or  observation  ;  and  those  who  do,  arc  reluc- 
tant to  disclose  them. — Adv.  of  Peace. 
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FOURTH  MONTH,  26, 1845. 

This  being  the  week  of  Yearly  Meeting, 
our  Friends  at  a  distance  will  naturally  look 
to  us  for  some  account  of  it,  but  as  the  paper 
necessarily  is  put  to  press,  at  least  a  day  be- 
fore the  closing  sitting,  we  shall  content  our- 
selves at  present  with  stating,  that  so  far  as 
memory  enables  us  to  say,  we  have  not  wit- 
nessed a  more  numerous  body  of  Friends  in 
attendance  on  like  occasions  for  many  years  ; 
including,  besides  our  friends  John  Pease  and 
Isabel  Casson,  from  England,  a  considerable 
number  of  ministers,  ciders,  and  other  reli- 
giously concerned  brethren  and  sisters  from 
neighbouring  Yearly  Meetings.  The  opening 
of  the  meeting,  on  Second-day  morning,  was 
attended  with  a  degree  of  religious  solemnity 
consoling  to  many  deeply  exercised  and  anx- 
ious minds  ;  and  the  several  subsequent  sit- 
tings up  to  the  time  at  which  we  write,  have 
been  seasons,  it  may  be  thankfully  acknow- 
ledged, in  which  the  good  presence  of  the 
Holy  Head  of  the  church  has  been  graciously 
vouchsafed.  It  is  our  intention  to  furnish 
next  week  a  more  extended  notice. 

West  Town  School. 
In  the  account  of  the  Children's  return  to 
West  Town  School,  in  regard  to  the  hour,  it 
mentions  to  leave  the  office  at  8  o'clock,  and 
it  should  be  7  o'clock,  a.  m. 

Hughes  Bell. 

Ilaverford  School  Association. 

The  Stated  Annual  meeting  of  the  Haver- 
ford  School  Association  will  be  held  on  Se- 
cond-day afternoon,  Fifth  month  12th,  at  4 
o'clock,  at  the  committee-room,  Arch  street 
meeting-house. 

Charles  Ellis,  Soc'ry. 

Fourth  month,  1845. 

BooJcs    for    Sale    at    Friends'    Depository, 
No.  84  Mulberry  Street. 
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A  Short   Account   of  George  Fox,  prepared  for 

Cliildren, 
George  Whitehead's  Memoirs,  two  volumes, 
Kendall's  Letters, 
London  Epistles, 
Lewis  on  Oaths, 

"        Baptism, 
Memorials,  1832, 
1787, 
Murray's  Compendium, 
Life  of  Mary  Dudley, 
Piety  Promoted, 
Power   of  Religion   on  the  Mind,   by  Lindlcy 

Murray, 
Phipps  on   the  Original    and  Present  State  of 

Man, 
Penn's  Rise  and  Progress   of  the  People  called 

Quakers,  fine  edition. 
Life  of  Richard  Jordan, 
Shackleton's  Letters, 
Thorp's  Letters, 
Sewcl's  History, 

John  Woolman's  Journal,  English  edition, 
Wood  and  Williamson's  Argument, 
Memoirs  of  Samuel  Fothergiil, 
Scott's  Diary, 
Life  of  James  Naj'Ior, 
Hoyland's  Epitome,  two  volumes, 
Dymond's  Essays, 

Clarkson's  Life  of  Pcnn,  two  volumes. 
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Cruden's  Concordance, 
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WEST    TOWN    SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  term  will  commence  on  Se- 
cond-day, the  5th  of  Fifth  month  next,  and 
stages  will  be  provided,  as  usual,  to  convey 
the  children  to  the  School,  which  will  leave 
the  ollicc,  sign  of  the  White  Horse,  Callow- 
hill,  above  Fifth  street,  on  Sixth-day,  the  2nd 
of  Fifth  month,  at  7  o'clock,  a.  m.,  where  the 
names  of  the  children  are  requested  to  be  en- 
tered, in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  before 
that  time. 

Parents  and  others,  who  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  benefit  of  sending  their  children 
to  this  Institution,  would  do  well  to  forward 
their  iiaiues  early  to  the  Superintendent,  Pen- 
nock  Pnssnioie,  at  the  school,  or  to  the  Trea- 
surer, Joseph  Snowdon,  No.  84  Mulberry 
street. 

Fourth  month,  1845. 


Died,  at  her  residence,  on  the  26th  of  Third  month, 
Ruth  Sisfon,  a  member  of  Stanford  Monthly  Meeting, 
N.  Y.,  aged  55  years.  She  bore  the  sutl'crings  of  her 
protracted  illness  with  quiet  submission  to  the  divine 
will  of  llim,  who,  we  believe,  was  graciously  pleased  to 
crown  her  end  with  peace. 

,  of  pulmonary  consumption,  on  the  26th  ultimo, 

at  her  residence  in  Londongrove  township,  Chester  Co., 
Pa.,  Rachel  C.  Pusev,  aged  55  years,  U  months,  15 
days.  Her  remains  were  interred  on  the  28lh;in 
Friends'  burying-ground,  Westgrove.  Her  patience 
and  resignation  to  the  Lord's  will  were  manifested 
throughout  her  sufferings.  She  view'ed  her  approach- 
ing dissolution  w'ith  calnmess  and  composure,  and  ex- 
pressed a  full  hope  and  confidence  in  her  Redeemer, 
saying,  that  she  felt  nothing  in  her  way  ;  all  is  peace, 
sweet  peace  !  She  believed  there  was  u  place  prepared 
for  her  in  the  mansions  of  bliss. 

,  on  the  7th  instant,  Jonathan  Byf,  in  the  85th 

year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Flushing  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, Belmont  county,  Ohio,  formerly  of  Bucks  county, 
Pa. 
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FRIENDS'   ASYLUM. 

Twenty-eighlh  Annual  Report  of  Friends^ 
Asylum  for  the  Insane,  near  Philadel- 
j)hia. 

(Concluded  from  page  2i2. ) 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  find  an 
equal  number  of  persons  apparently  in  the 
enjoyment  of  more  health  than  the  present 
residents  of  the  Asylum,  except  so  far  as  al- 
lowance must  be  made  for  those  diseases 
which  impede  the  rational  exercise  of  the 
mental  powers,  but  do  not  interfere  with  the 
general  health. 

Recapitulation. 
In  the  Asylum,  Third  month  1st, 


1844, 

52 

Received  since, 

48 
—100 

Discharged  or  died, 

43 

Remaining, 

58 
—100 

Of  the  forty-two  patients  discharged 

there  were 

Restored, 

25 

Convalescent, 

2 

*Much  improved, 

2 

Improved, 

7 

Stationary, 

5 

Died, 

1 

—43 

Of  the  fifty-eighf  patients 

remaming 

there  are 

Restored, 

3 

Much  improved. 

5 

Improved, 

8 

Unimproved, 

42 

—58 

Of  the  patients  discharged  "  restored," 
eleven  were  in  the  Asylum  not  exceeding 
three  months  ;  seven  from  three  to  six  months, 
and  seven  from  six  inonths  to  a  year. 

The  average  duration  of  residence  in  the 
Institution,  for  the  twenty-five  cases  restored, 


*  Neither  of  these  had  manifcstetJ  any  insanity  for 
some  time  prior  to  their  discharge,  but  tiiere  was  6ome 
doubt  as  to  their  complete  lestoralicn. 


was  four  months  and  nineteen  days.  Ten  of 
the  sixteen  patients  discharged  without  resto- 
ration, were  removed  by  their  friends  while 
under  treatment.  Only  two  of  them  remained 
with  us  longer  than  three  months.  In  eight 
of  these  cases,  the  disease  at  the  lime  of  ad- 
mission was  of  less  than  one  year's  duration, 
and  most  of  them,  in  all  probability,  would 
have  been  completely  restored,  had  they  been 
allowed  to  continue  long  enough  under  treat- 
ment. One  of  these  patients  after  reaching 
home  became  so  much  worse,  that  his  friends 
soon  returned  him  to  the  Asylum,  and  being 
again  placed  under  treatment,  was  finally  dis- 
charged restored,  after  a  residence  there  of 
nearly  a  year. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  in  so  many  instan- 
ces, the  care  which  has  been  bestowed  is  ren- 
dered unavailing,  and  the  hope  of  complete 
recovery,  which  had  been  confidently  indulged, 
blasted,  by  patients  being  premalurely  remov- 
ed by  their  relatives  or  friends,  either  on  ac- 
count of  the  expense  incurred,  or  because, 
seeing  so  great  a  change  eflected,  they  are 
unwilling  to  believe,  but  that  convalescence 
will  continue  to  go  on,  after  that  the  patient 
has  returned  to  his  former  scenes  and  associ- 
ates. Thus  it  sometimes  happens,  that  those, 
who,  if  allowed  to  remain,  might  have  been 
permanently  restored  to  original_health,  are 
thrown  back,  and  if  not  rendered  incurable, 
suffer  much  more  from  relapse,  than  they  did 
from  the  first  attack. 

In  relation  to  the  treatment  pursued  to- 
wards our  patients,  it  can  hardl)-  be  expected 
that  we  should  be  able  to  present  any  thing 
new.  To  enter  upon  the  subject  at  large,  or 
according  to  its  merits,  and  to  narrate  the 
various  therapeutical  agents  employed,  would 
he  to  write  a  treatise  upon  insanity,  and  in  a 
report  like  this  would  be  entirely  out  of  place. 
The  principles  which  govern  us  in  the  gene- 
ral management  of  those  entrusted  to  our 
care,  have  been  so  repeatedly  and  distinctly 
avowed  and  illustrated,  that  it  is  not  needful 
on  the  present  occasion  to  say  more,  than  that 
we  continue  steadily  to  adhere  to  them.  Un- 
iform kindness,  candour  and  forbearance,  are 
strictly  insisted  on,  and  maintained  in  the  in- 
tercourse of  every  one  with  the  patients,  and 
are  found  so  efiicient  in  practice,  and  are  now 
so  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  onlj' 
proper  principles  of  moral  government,  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  advance  any  further  facts  or 
arguments  in  their  support  or  vindication. 
With  us,  as  with  other  similar  institutions, 
daily  evidence  is  afforded  of  the  happy  influ- 
ence of  this  mode  of  treatment,  in  removing 
or  repressing  irritation  and  excitement,  in 
cheering  and  encouraging  the  melancholy 
and  desponding,  and  in  promoting  a  perma- 
[  neat  restoration  of  the  healthy  exercise  of  the 


intellect  and  the  aflTections.  As  a  necessary 
result  of  this  system,  when  carried  out  by  ef- 
ficient and  intelligent  officers  and  assistants, 
is  the  removal  of  all  mechanical  means  of  re- 
straint, except  in  those  rare  instances,  where, 
in  its  simpler  forms,  it  produces  no  excite- 
ment, and  prevents  the  sacrifice  of  important 
curative  means.  The  use  of  severe  mechani- 
cal restraint  was  formerly  deemed  imperative 
in  most  cases  of  suicidal  insanity  ;  but  while 
it  fostered  uneasiness  and  discontent,  it  loo 
often  proved  useless  as  a  means  of  prevention. 
We  have  had  several  cases  of  this  description 
under  care,  and  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  systematic  course  of  kindness  and  sympa- 
thy pursued  towards  them,  and  the  watchful 
care  to  avoid  everything  calculated  to  pro- 
duce mental  distress  or  physical  discomfort, 
have  been  eminently  conducive  to  overcoming 
the  propensity.  No  instance  of  self-destruc- 
tion has  occurred  in  the  Asylum  for  some 
years. 

As  auxiliaries  in  the  plan  of  moral  treat- 
ment, the  various  means  of  employment, 
which,  by  abstracting  the  attention  from  un- 
healthy trains  of  thought,  and  producing  an 
agreeable  excitement  of  mind,  while  the  phy- 
sical powers  are  brought  into  moderate  exer- 
cise, are  found  invaluable.  The  numerous 
modifications  of  these  means,  which  have  been 
heretofore  einployed  by  us,  have  been  freely 
resorted  to  by  our  inmates  during  the  past 
year,  and,  as  heretofore,  have  been  found  uni- 
formly to  exercise  an  influence  more  or  less 
salutary  and  permanent.  Manual  labour,  for 
such  as  have  been  accustomed  to  it,  and  nth- 
ers  to  whom,  though  unusual,  it  is  not  partic- 
ularly irksome,  is  the  best  adapted  for  an- 
swering all  the  indications  required.  More 
than  a  tliird  of  our  male  patients  are  capable 
of  this  kind  of  employment,  and  during  the 
appropriate  seasons  are  engaged  in  the  dillcr- 
ent  occupations  connected  with  the  manage- 
ment and  care  of  the  farm,  garden  and  other 
grounds.  Some  who  from  long-indulged  ha- 
bits are  indisposed  to  labour  themselves,  nev- 
ertheless become  interested  in  the  operations 
which  they  see  going  on  around  then),  and  by 
having  their  minds  thus  agreeably  occupied, 
are  often  decidedly  benefited.  In  appropriat- 
ing work  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  etigage 
in  it,  it  is  needful  always  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  tlie  insane  should  not  be  laboriously  em- 
ployed for  the  same  length  of  lime  continu- 
ously as  the  healthy ;  and  that  the  same 
amount  of  labour  in  the  same  space  of  lime, 
should  not  be  expected  from  the  former,  as  is 
readily  performed  by  the  latter.  With  us 
there  is  always  a  considerable  portion  of  pa- 
tients, who  unused  and  indisposed  to  manual 
labour,  require  other  modes  of  employment, 
which   while  engaging  the  attention  and  ex- 
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citing  bodily  activity,  are  not  liliely  to  pro- 
duce satiety  or  disgust.  For  tliese,  cheer- 
ful recreations,  calling  the  muscular  system 
into  action,  and  demanding  a  moderate  exer- 
cise of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  are  indispens- 
able, and  are  therefore  constantly  promoted. 
Beside  the  different  kinds  of  games  resorted 
to,  the  use  of  the  car  on  the  circular  railroad, 
and  other  means  on  the  premises,  long  walks, 
and  visits  to  the  print-works  and  numerous 
other  manufactories  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Frankford,  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
gratification  and  improvement  of  many  of  our 
patients.  During  the  mild  weather,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  every  male  patient  bus  been  taken 
out  to  spend  a  portion  of  the  day  in  labour, 
walking,  or  some  other  mode  of  active  exer- 
cise on  the  grounds.  Occasional  sickness,  a 
paroxysm  of  excitement,  or  some  other  suffi- 
cient cause,  would,  however,  sometimes  pre- 
vent a  few  from  leaving  the  house  or  yard. 

For  regular  employment  in  the  winter, 
■when  it  is  unfit,  either  from  severe  cold,  snow, 
or  wet  ground,  for  the  patients  to  be  much 
abroad,  the  making  of  brooms  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  basket-making,  which  had  been 
previously  carried  on.  From  the  greater  sim- 
plicity of  the  different  operations  connected 
■with  it,  it  is  found  better  suited  to  the  capaci- 
ty of  a  large  number  of  patients,  and  from  the 
trial  already  made,  there  is  reason  to  consi- 
der it  preferable  in  other  respects. 

Knitting,  sewing,  quilting,  lace-netting,  and 
various  other  kinds  of  handicraft,  serve  to  oc- 
cupy the  time  and  attention  of  a  considerable 
number  of  our  female  patients  while  in  the 
house.  Care  however  is  taken  to  obviate  any 
ill  effect  from  confinement  to  these  sedentary 
occupations,  by  encouraging  the  use  of  the 
graces,  battledoor,  &c.,  and  frequent  and  re- 
gular resort  to  walking  and  riding. 

The  carriage  has  been  in  daily  use  when 
the  weather  was  suitable  for  riding.  Beside 
their  usual  rides  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
some  of  the  patients  have  been  occasionally 
conveyed  to  visit  more  distant  objects  of  in- 
terest, as  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  Girard  Col- 
lege, and  some  of  the  more  interesting  manu- 
factories in  the  neighbourhood  of  German- 
town. 

The  Library  continues  to  be  a  favourite  re- 
sort of  the  convalescent  and  quiet  ;  the  fe- 
males occupying  it  in  the  morning,  and  the 
men  in  the  afternoon.  It  contains  at  present 
over  five  hundred  volumes  of  well-selected 
books,  a  collection  of  engravings,  and  a  small 
cabinet  of  Natural  History  ;  several  daily  and 
■weekly  newspapers  are  regularly  placed  upon 
the  tables,  and  are  accessible  at  all  times  to 
such  as  take  an  interest  in  perusing  them,  ex- 
cept in  rare  cases,  where  the  news  of  the  day 
is  found  to  act  injuriously.  They  seem  gene- 
rally adapted  to  the  taste  of  a  larger  number, 
than  any  other  kind  of  reading,  and  afford 
much  entertainment. 

A  course  of  lectures,  such  as  were  deliver- 
ed in  previous  years,  has  been  continued  dur- 
ing the  past  winter.  It  embraces  a  variety 
of  subjects  capable  of  easy  and  entertaining 
illustration,  with  the  use  of  the  apparatus  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose,  such  as  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  the  eye,  and  of  the  heart, 


electricity,  light,  heat,  &c.  As  heretofore, 
they  have  been  well  attended  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  inmates  of  the  house,  who  appear 
much  interested  therein,  and  some  of  whom 
have  derived  decided  benefit  therefrom. 

The  demented  compose  a  large  class  of  our 
patients,  for  whom  suitable  occupation  has 
always  been  an  object  highly  desirable,  but 
difficult  to  attain.  Some  of  them  are  able  to 
perform  different  domestic  duties,  but  the 
greater  part  are  apparently  too  sluggish  and 
inanimate  to  engage  in  anything  requiring 
much  bodily  exertion.  For  this  class  among 
the  females,  it  \^'as  concluded  to  try  the  expe- 
riment of  keeping  a  school,  which  has  been 
regularly  attended  by  them,  and  some  of  those 
afflicted  with  chronic  mania.  Reading  is  the 
most  common  exercise,  but  geography,  and 
lessons  in  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic  are  also 
learned  by  some,  with  a  readiness  which 
evinces  a  degree  of  mental  effort,  of  which 
they  had  long  been  considered  incapable.  Or- 
der and  decorum  generally  prevail  during 
school  hours;  and  in  several  ways  the  result 
has  so  far  been  satisfactory.  Without  wish- 
ing to  magnify  the  immediate  or  prospective 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  this,  with  us, 
novel  experiment,  yet  the  experience  obtained 
from  the  trial  which  has  been  made,  is  such 
as  to  encourage  its  continuance,  and  its  ex- 
tension to  other  classes.  The  effect  of  the 
school  in  improving  the  condition  of  those  at- 
tending it,  is  unequivocal.  There  is  less  of 
the  listlessness  of  inanity  which  characterize 
the  demented,  greater  care  of  the  dress  and 
appearance,  and  more  cheerfulness  is  mani- 
fested. When  collected,  the  noisy  impose 
upon  themselves  a  restraint,  to  which  they 
have  for  a  long  time  been  almost  strangers, 
and  which  is  now  observed  to  influence  them 
at  other  limes.  One  imbecile  patient,  who 
had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  walking  about 
her  room  at  intervals  throughout  the  night, 
since  becoming  interested  in  the  school,  is 
reported  by  the  watchwoman  as  regularly  in 
bed,  and  quiet. 

The  forms  of  insanity,  as  given  in  our  ta- 
ble, merely  indicate  the  phase  which  the  dis- 
ease has  assumed,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  in  which  the  patient  has  been  under 
our  notice,  at  least  so  far  as  relates  to  mania, 
melancholia,  and  dementia.  These  varieties 
often  succeed  each  other,  and,  consequently, 
the  division  is  of  but  little  practical  utility. 

In  regard  to  the  duration  of  the  disease,  we 
are  often  deceived  by  the  accounts  furnished 
us.  Its  origin  is  frequently  involved  in  ob- 
scurity, and  few  but  those  accustomed  to  watch 
its  progress,  are  able  to  detect  it  while  in  its 
incipient  stages.  Hence  we  find  it  has  not 
unfrequently  been  making  its  advance  insidi- 
ously, long  before  the  friends  of  the  sufferer 
suspected  its  approach  ;  and  as  often  the  his- 
tory given  is  so  vague  and  unsatisfaclor}',  that 
it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  certainty  re- 
specting its  date. 

However  desirable  it  may  be  to  obtain  ac- 
curate information  relative  to  the  history  of 
the  cases,  prior  to  admission,  in  order  to  de- 
termine with  precision  the  cause  to  which 
they  are  to  be  respectively  attributed,  it  is 
found  impracticable  to  accomplish  it  satisfac- 


torily ;  and  the  impediments  are  of  a  charac- 
ter which  probably  can  never  be  entirely  sur- 
mounted. As  mentioned  in  former  reports, 
we  assign  that  one,  whether  mental  or  physi- 
cal, which,  after  careful  inquiry,  seems  to  us 
to  have  exerted  the  most  powerful  and  direct 
influence  ;  but  at  last  it  is  often  but  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  truth.  Whether  the  causes 
originating  this  sore  affliction  are,  as  supposed 
by  some,  multiplying  with  the  advancing  re- 
finement of  the  age,  it  is  difficult  yet  to  decide  ; 
inasmuch  as  the  subject  has  too  recently  re- 
ceived that  attention  from  competent  observ- 
ers, which  can  enable  us  to  venture  the  asser- 
tion, that  insanity  itself  is  on  the  increase. 
Every  inquiry,  instituted  with  a  view  of  deter- 
mining the  statistics  of  the  disease,  increases 
the  ratio  in  the  community  of  this  afflicted 
portion  of  our  fellow  beings,  proportionably  to 
the  accuracy  with  which  it  is  conducted.  But 
this  may  be  accounted  for  without  there  really 
being  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  disease. 
In  the  first  place,  in  proportion  as  correct 
views  upon  the  subject  have  been  disseminat- 
ed, and  the  public  mind  been  disabused  in  re- 
lation to  the  nature  and  curability  of  the  mal- 
ady, the  stigma  which  it  was  supposed  to 
affix  to  its  unhappy  victims  has  been  removed, 
and  the  desire  to  conceal  them  from  notice 
has  lessened.  While  insanity  was  generaMy 
regarded  as  some  mysterious  visitation,  infec- 
ting and  destroying  the  immaterial  spirit,  in- 
dependent of  any  morbid  condition  of  the  phy- 
sical system,  and  consigning  its  unhappy  sub- 
jects to  contumely  and  almost  irremediable 
wretchedness,  very  many  families  studiously 
secreted  the  fact  of  such  an  evil  having  enter- 
ed their  dwellings.  But  since  the  darkness 
and  gloom,  which  added  so  greatly  to  their 
affliction,  has  been  measurably  dispelled  by 
the  light  of  truth,  and  under  its  influence  de- 
rangement of  mind  is  recognized  as  but  a 
symptom  or  evidence  of  that  corporeal  disease 
which  is  the  common  lot  of  humanity  ;  these 
have  gladly  brought  forth  their  afflicted  in- 
mates, to  participate  in  the  benevolent  provi- 
sion made  for  their  restoration  or  relief.  In 
this  way  the  supposed  relative  proportion  has 
been  greatly  changed.  Again,  as  the  patho- 
logy of  the  disease  has  become  better  under- 
stood, and  the  course  of  neglect  or  injudicious 
severity  has  given  place  to  the  kind  and  ra- 
tional plan  of  treatment,  devised  by  enlighten- 
ed benevolence  and  confirmed  by  experience, 
and  more  especially,  as  institutions  have  been 
multiplied  throughout  the  country,  in  which 
the  means  and  appliances  for  curative  treat- 
ment are  in  constant  operation,  under  the  di- 
rection of  qualified  practitioners;  insanity  has 
undergone  a  perceptible  modification,  and  the  . 
percentage  of  death  has  decreased,  it  is  pro- 
bable, more  than  one-half  From  this  cause, 
it  may  be,  the  aggregate  number  of  the  in- 
sane yearly  increases,  although  so  large  a 
proportion  of  recent  cases  are  restored  to  com-  ' 
parative  health. 

But  there  is  one  evil  prevailing  in  the  com- 
niunily,  and  more  especially  in  the  large  ci- 
ties, which,  from  the  influence  it  exerts  upon 
both  the  menial  and  physical  system,  there  is 
reason  to  fear  may  prove  a  fruitful  source  of 
insanity  :  that  is,  the  fashionable  mode  of  ed- ' 
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ucation,  which  may  be  not  inappropriately 
styled  the  hot-bed  system.  Soon  after  a  child 
is  able  to  talk  and  walk,  ere  the  bones  of  the 
cranium  are  fully  consolidated,  and  long  be- 
fore the  brain  has  acquired  its  mature  consis- 
tence, he  or  she  is  placed  at  "  infant  school," 
and  the  application  of  stimulants  commences, 
to  induce  an  activity  in  the  functions  of  the 
brain,  which  is  altogether  unnatural  and  un- 
healthy. To  judge  from  the  every-day  course 
pursued  in  these  seminaries  towards  llieir  lit- 
tle inmates,  we  might  suppose  their  instruct- 
ors had  adopted  the  opinion,  that  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  could  be  called  into  constant  and 
wearisome  exercise,  altogether  independent 
of  the  body;  and  that  however  greatly  excit- 
ed it  might  become,  there  was  no  danger  of 
injurious  reaction  upon  the  delicate  and  im- 
perfect machinery  with  which  it  manifests 
itself.  Thus  we  see  the  strongest  passions 
which  influence  the  heart,  fear,  and  the  hope 
of  reward,  continually  appealed  to,  in  order  to 
induce  the  child  to  task  its  undeveloped  pow- 
ers ;  and  so  thoughtless  or  ignorant  arc  the 
greater  part  of  parents  and  guardians,  that 
those  schools  are  in  the  highest  repute,  which 
are  supposed  to  unfold  the  infant  mind  with 
the  greatest  rapidity.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  dilate  upon  the  various  means  resorted  to, 
with  the  intent  of  seducing  little  children  to 
give  up,  or  repress,  their  natural  love  of  play 
and  motion,  that  so  they  may  with  more  wil- 
lingness consent  to  pass  six  or  eight  hours  of 
the  day,  breathing  the  confined  air  of  a  school 
room.  Books,  prints,  and  games  of  various 
Mnds,  are  all  pressed  into  the  service,  and  the 
iittle  student  is  expected  to  constitute  it  his 
chief  amusement,  to  acquire  a  verbal  know- 
ledge of  some  of  the  facts  connected  with  the 
different  branches  of  geography,  geometry, 
natural  history,  &e.  For  those  of  more  ad- 
vanced years  the  system  is  unchanged,  and 
scholars,  both  girls  and  boys,  are  urged  to 
task  their  mental  powers  throughout  nearly 
the  whole  course  of  the  day;  the  time  out  of 
school  being  necessary  for  unrelaxed  efforts 
in  preparing  for  the  wearisome  and  diversified 
recitations  which  they  are  expected  to  per- 
form, without  faltering,  when  convened. 
While  this  eagerness  is  manifested  to  force 
the  growth  of  intellectual  fruit,  and  every 
new  plan  to  convert  children  into  prodigies  of 
learning  is  entertained  with  approbation,  the 
responsibility  of  conducting  the  moral  culture 
so  as  to  curb  the  evil  propensities,  and  inure 
to  self-restraint,  is  far  too  feebly  felt,  while 
the  proper  development  of  the  physical  sys- 
tem is  neglected  and  apparently  almost  un- 
thought  of. 

During  the  season  of  youth,  the  brain  is 
profusely  supplied  with  blood,  and  highly  sus- 
ceptible of  irritation,  and  therefore  requires 
to  be  guarded  with  peculiar  care,  lest  its  deli- 
cate structure  be  injured  or  destroyed.  But 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  defective  course 
of  education  here  alluded  to,  is  to  undermine 
the  general  health,  and,  in  an  especial  man- 
ner, by  undue  mental  excitement,  to  produce 
a  morbid  condition  of  the  organism  through 
which  the  mind  acts.  From  hence  can  often 
be  traced  the  train  of  nervous  complaints 
which  the  physician  is  called  upon  to  relieve ; 


and  although  insanity  is  but  rarely  developed 
in  childhood,  yet  from  the  same  source  too 
frequently  originate  those  cerebral  lesions, 
which  in  the  course  of  time  overwhelm  their 
victims  with  mania  or  melancholia.  In  the 
course  of  the  thirteen  years  during  which  the 
attending  physician  has  been  connected  with 
the  Asylum,  several  patients,  both  male  and 
female,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  age, 
have  been  admitted,  whose  loss  of  the  use  of 
their  reason  was  mainly  attributable  to  the 
serious  errors  committed  in  their  education. 
The  evil  is  a  serious  and  a  growing  one,  and 
no  proper  opportunity  should  be  omitted,  for 
awakening  the  public  mind  to  a  just  concep- 
tion of  the  unhappy  consequences  which  may 
result  from  it. 

In  closing  our  report,  it  affords  satisfaction 
to  be  able  to  state,  that  a  commendable  degree 
of  vigilance  and  care  have  been  manifested  by 
the  attendants  generally,  throughout  the  es- 
tablishment ;  and  that  as  each  one  becomes 
more  conversant  with  his  or  her  duties,  and 
more  experienced  in  the  performance  of  them, 
our  efforts  are  rendered  much  more  etTicient, 
under  the  blessing  of  an  overruling  Provi- 
dence, in  relieving  the  greatest  atHiction  to 
which  humanity  is  liable. 

Charles  Evans, 

Attending  Physician. 

Joshua  H.  VVorthington, 
Resident  Physician. 
Philadelpliia,  Third  month  1st,  1845. 


Society  of  Friends — Legislature  of  Ohio,  in 
relation  to  the  People  of  Colour. 

(Continued  from  page  2 16.) 

In  the  year  1787,  Congress  adopted  an  ordi- 
nance for  the  government  of  the  territory 
northwest  of  the  Ohio  river. 

By  that  organic  law,  slavery  was  forever 
abolished  within  said  territory,  and  all  distinc- 
tions on  account  of  colour  were,  under  the 
territorial  government,  removed. 

Under  that  ordinance,  the  coloured  man  en- 
joyed the  same  rights  of  suffrage,  and  of  hold- 
ino-  office,  as  were  possessed  by  his  while 
neighbour. 

This  was  the  state  of  society,  existing  with- 
in the  present  boundaries  of  our  Stale,  at  the 
time  when  the  Convention  met  to  form  the 
Constitution  of  Ohio. 

The  sentiments  of  our  people  at  that  time 
may  be  found,  as  written  in  the  eighth  Arti- 
cle of  the  Constitution,  (which  was  the  result 
of  their  deliberations,)  in  which  they  say  : 
"  That  the  essential  principles  of  liberty  and 
free  government  may  be  recognized  and  for- 
ever unalterably  established,  we  declare  that 
all  men  are  born  equally  free  and  independent, 
and  have  certain  natural,  inherent  and  inali- 
enable rights;  amongst  which  are  the  enjoy- 
intr  and  defending  life  and  liberty,  acquiring, 
possessing  and  protecting  property,  and  pur- 
suing and  obtaining  happiness  and  safety." 

It  was,  we  cannot  doubt,  the  evident  inten- 
tion of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  .to 
secure  to  the  whole  people  of  the  State,  with- 
out distinction  of  colour,  "  an  equal  right  to 


acquire  property,"  and  of  obtaining   happi- 
ness. 

Is  it  not,  therefore,  obvious  that  any  legis- 
Jtive  enactment,  which  deprives  the  people 
of  Ohio  of  anv  of  those  right.s,  is  a  departure 
from  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Declaration 
of  American  Independence  ;  from  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  and, 
aside  from  the  right  of  suffrage,  from  the 
principles  set  forth  in  the  Constitution  of  this 
State? 

Your  committee  are  not  ignorant  that  a 
number  of  our  citizens,  who  reside  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  adjoining  slave  states,  as 
well  as  others  who  have  immigrated  from 
States  where  the  coloured  man  is  held  in  de- 
grading servitude,  regard  all  attempts  to  ele- 
vate the  moral  condition  of  the  coloured  pop- 
ulation of  Ohio  as  useless,  perhaps  even  dan- 
gerous. 

These  opinions  your  committee  would  treat 
with  the  most  perfect  respect,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  are  of  the  opinion  that,  at  the 
present  day,  no  intelligent  man  would  be  wil- 
ling, publicly,  to  assume  the  position,  that  the 
moral  worth  of  any  whole,  or  class  of  people, 
is  to  be  estimated  by  the  particular  shade  that 
may  mark  their  complexion  :  on  the  contrary, 
all  will  probably  admit  that  the  merit  of  every 
individual  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  degree  of 
intelligence  he  possesses,  and  the  virtue  which 
governs,  and  is  displayed  in  his  conduct. 

If  such  be  the  correct  rule,  (and  a  majori- 
ty of  your  committee  entertain  no  doubt  that 
it  is,)  it  will  be  difhcult  to  account  for  that 
policy  of  our  State  which,  very  properly,  ad- 
mits the  poor  and  destitute  European,  who  is 
perhaps  ignorant  of  our  language,  and  whose 
views  of  our  government  have  been  formed 
under  the  iiiffuences  of  monarchies  in  the  Old 
World,  to  an  inmiediate  enjoyment  of  the 
same  rights  with  ourselves,  (except  the  right 
of  sufl'rage,)  while  we  exclude  the  coloured 
man  from  a  residence  among  us,  even  if  he 
remove  hither  from  a  sister  State,  unless  he 
produces  a  certificate  of  his  freedom,  and 
gives  security  for  his  good  behaviour  and  fii- 
ture  support,  notwithstanding  he  may  have 
been  long  distinguished  for  his  virtue  and  in- 
telligence. 

We  admit  the  children  of  Europeans  to  all 
the  advantages  of  our  common  schools,  while 
we  exclude  those  of  our  own  coloured  popula- 
tion, born  in  our  State,  and  whose  ancestors, 
perhaps,  bled  to  purchase  the  very  rights, 
from  the  benefits  of  which  their  descendants 
are  excluded. 

The  first  section  of  the  act  of  1804,  enti- 
tled "  an  act  to  regulate  black  and  mulatto 
persons,"  provides  "  that  no  black  or  mulatto 
person  shall  be  permitted  to  settle  or  reside  in 
this  State,  unless  he  shall  produce  a  certificate 
of  his  freedom  from  some  court  within  the 
United  States." 

In  the  eighth  article  of  our  State  Constitu- 
tion, we  declare  "  that  all  men  are  born  equal- 
ly free  ;"  and,  in  the  Declaration  of  Ameri- 
can Independence,  we  assert  the  natural  free- 
dom of  man  to  be  a  "self-evident  truth." 
Thus,  by  our  legislation,  we  require  this  self- 
evident  truth  to  be  certified  to  "  by  some 
court  within  the  United  States." 
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Perhaps  a  more  palpable  inconsistency  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  laws  of  any  govern 
ment. 

It  is  also  in  direct  opposition  to  the  2nd  sec- 
tion of  the  fourth  Article  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  provides  that  "  the 
inhabitants*  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens 
in  the  several  States." 

Our  statute  is  therefore,  in  direct  conflict 
with  this  provision  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, and  is,  consequently,  inoperative  and 
void. 

The  second,  third  and  fifth  sections  of  the 
act  referred  to  ;  the  first,  second  and  third  sec- 
tions of  the  act  amendatory  thereto,  passed 
January  25,  1807  ;  together  with  the  whole  of 
the  act  further  to  amend  the  first  mentioned 
act,  passed  February  27,  1834,  are  intended 
to  carry  out  and  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
first  section  of  the  act  of  1804. 

Our  act  further  requires  the  coloured  per- 
son to  get  his  certificate  of  freedom,  and  to 
enter  into  bonds,  with  surety,  for  his  good  be- 
haviour, and  for  his  future  support ;  and  pre- 
scribes penalties  upon  such  persons  as  shall 
employ  any  coloured  person  who  has  not  thus 
given  bonds.  The  penalties  and  disabilities 
thus  introduced,  appear  to  have  been  so  repug- 
nant to  the  public  sense  of  justice,  that  they 
have  been  seldom,  if  ever,  enforced,  (to  the 
honour  of  the  people  of  Ohio  be  it  written,) 
and  they  now  remain,  comparatively,  a  dead 
letter  upon  our  statute  books. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  amendatory  act, 
passed  January  25,  1807,  provided  that  "  no 
black  or  mulatto  person  shall  testify  in  any 
case  where  a  white  man  is  a  parly." 

It  would  be  difficult,  at  this  day,  to  assign 
any  legitimate  reason  for  this  law,  unless  it  be 
a  desire  to  place  our  coloured  population  at 
the  mercy  of  those  who  are  blessed  with 
skins  of  a  paler  hue. 

A  white  man  may,  under  this  law,  commit 
any  violence  or  outrage,  at  will,  upon  a  col- 
oured person,  with  perfect  impunity,  provided 
he  be  sufficiently  careful  to  guard  against 
any  white  person  witnessing  the  enormity. 

The  character  of  the  proposed  witness  for 
truth  and  veracity,  is  not  taken  into  consider- 
ation in  determining  the  admissibility  of  his 
evidence  ;  that  is  made  to  depend  entirely 
upon  his  complexion. 

lie  may  have  given,  during  half  a  century, 
indubitable  proofs  of  his  devotion  to  truth  and 
virtue  ;  he  may  have  established  an  unblem- 
ished reputation  for  veracity.  Yet,  if  his 
complexion  be  a  shade  too  dark,  he  is  not  per- 
mitted to  testify  to  the  truth,  where  a  while 
man  is  concerned  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  white  witness,  degraded  by  his  vices,  and 
notorious  for  his  total  disregard  of  truth,  is 
admitted  without  question. 

The  evil  effects  of  this  law  must  more  fre- 
quently fall  upon  the  white,  tlian  upon  the 
black  portion  of  our  people  ;  inasmuch  as  the 
whites  are  vastly  more  numerous  than  the 

*  Citizen!!,  This  misquotation  of  tlio  Constitution 
was  made  in  transcribing  the  report,  before  it  was  plac- 
ed ill  the  hands  of  the  minority  of  the  committee. 
This  note  is  appended  iiy  llio  Cleric  of  the  House  ol 
Representatives,  by  order  of  tlie  House. 


blacks,  and  may  be  likely  to  need  the  aid  of 
coloured  persons  for  witnesses  more  frequent- 
ly- 

As  the  law  now  stands,  a  white  man   may 

rob  or  murder  his  fellow  while  man,  in  the  I 
presence  of  any  number  of  our  most  respect- 
able coloured  persons  ;  yet,  when  the  crimi- 
nal was  arraigned  for  the  deed,  the  only  ques- 
tion which  the  court  would  be  able  to  investi- 
D-ate,  would  be  the  complexion  of  the  wit- 
nesses ;  they  could  put  no  question  in  regard 
to  the  guilt  of  the  accused. 

Such  a  law  is  believed,  by  a  majority  of  the 
committee,  to  be  wholly  unsuited,  and  repug- 
nant to  the  sentiments  of  a  free  and  enlight- 
ened people,  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  committee  also  feel  it  their  duty  to 
refer  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  regulate 
common  schools,  which  withholds  from  our 
coloured  population  the  facilities  of  educating 
their  children  in  the  schools  of  our  State.  . 

The  committee  have  been  unable  to  find 
any  satisfiactory  reasons  for  this  policy. 

The  objects  of  education  are  to  inform  our 
people,  to  render  them  intelligent  and  virtu- 
ous, and  prepare  them  for  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  ihey  owe  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
government  under  which  they  dwell. 

If,  therefore,  education  be  desirable  for  any 
portion  of  our  population,  it  must,  necessarily, 
be  so  for  all. 

The  public  has  a  direct  interest  in  the  mor- 
al culture  and  elevation  of  all  the  people  in 
Ihe  Stale,  without  regard  to  their  complexion 
or  their  station. 

But  the  object  and  effect  of  the  statutory 
provisions  now  under  consideration,  is  to  wilh- 
liold  from  the  people  of  colour  the  means  of 
education  ;  to  throw  embarrassments  in  the 
way  of  their  moral  improvement,  and  to  con- 
tinue them  in  ignorance. 

Such  a  policy  the  committee  think,  is  equal- 
ly opposeil  to  justice,  and  to  the  best  interests 
and  honour  of  the  State. 

These  laws  have  all  been  adopted  in  imita 
lion  of  the  statutes  of  the  slave  holding  States 
of  this  Union. 

Of  these,  the  effect  is  to  degrade  the  labour- 
ing classes,  and  to  keep  them  in  ignorance,  so 
that  the  slaves,  who  are  the  associates  of 
other  labourers,  may  be  held  in  safer  and 
more  servile  bondage.  Our  policy  is,  or 
should  be,  in  direct  conflict  with  theirs. 

In  Ohio  labour  is  regarded  as  honourable, 
and  it  would  certainly  seem  to  be  our  duly  to 
render  the  working  portion  of  the  communi- 
ty intelligent  and  respectable.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  extending  the  means  of  education, 
and  encouraging  our  whole  people  in  their  ef- 
forts to  obtain  knowledge,  that  they  may  be- 
come useful  members  of  society,  and  active 
supporters  of  our  free  institutions. 

In  using  these  conclusions,  the  majority  of 
your  coininiltee  do  not  feci  that  they  can 
claim  the  authorship  of  them,  for  they  but 
adopt  the  sentiments  of  the  illustrious  men 
who  were  engaged  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  our  national  greatness. 

In  the  fourth  of  the  articles  of  original  con- 
fejjeracy,  it  is  declared  that,  "  Ihe  better  to 
secure  and  perpetuate  mutual  friendship  and 
intercourse  among  the  people  of  the  difi'erent 


States  of  this  Union,  the  free  inhabitants  of 
each  of  these  Slates — paupers,  vagabonds, 
and  fugitives  from  justice  excepted — shall  be 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
free  citizens  in  the  several  States." 

These  were  some  of  the  avowed  objects  of 
the  glorious  Union  then  formed,  and  as  early 
as  November  15,  1777. 

Again,  in  the  second  section  of  the  fourth 
Article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stales,  it  is  said  :  "  The  citizens  of  each  Stale 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  citizens  in  the  several  States." 

Again  :  it  is  declared  in  the  Ordinance  of 
seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  in  the 
third  article  of  said  Ordinance,  that  "religion, 
morality  and  knowledge,  being  necessary  to 
good  government  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, schools,  and  the  means  of  education, 
shall  forever  be  encouraged." 

And  again ;  in  propositions  made  to  the 
then  northwest  territory,  and  now  Stale  of 
Ohio,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1802,  relative  to 
a  cession  afterwards  made  in  accordance  with 
them,  Congress  declared  that 

"  The  following  tracts  of  land  in  the  Slate 
of  Ohio,  are  hereby  appropriated  for  the  use 
of  schools  in  that  Slate,  and  shall,  together 
with  all  the  tracts  of  land  heretofore  appro- 
priated for  that  purpose,  be  vested  in  the  Le- 
gislature of  that  State,  in  trust  for  the  use 
aforesaid,  and  for  no  other  use,  intent,  or  pur- 
pose whatever." 

Nor  did  the  Convention  that  framed  the 
Constitution  of  our  beloved  Ohio,  forget  that 
religion,  morality,  and  knowledge,  are  essen- 
tial to  a  good  government,  and  the  happiness 
of  mankind  ;  for,  in  the  third  section  and 
eighth  article  of  that  instrument,  they  re- 
marked :  "  But  religion,  morality,  and  know- 
ledge, being  essentially  necessary  to  good 
government,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
schools,  and  Ihe  means  of  instruction,  shall 
forever  be  encouraged  by  legislative  provision 
not  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  con- 
science." 

And  for  fear  that  Ihe  time  might  come,  in  | 
the  history  of  our  Stale,  when  the  influences 
affecting  the  poor  of  other  countries,  might  be   1 
brought  to  bear  against,  and  upon  our  inslilu-   | 
lions,  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  declare,   i 
in  the  twenty-fifth  section,  and  eighth  article 
thereof,  "  That  no  law  shall  be  passed  to  pre- 
vent the  poor,  in  the  several  counties  and  town- 
ships in  this  Stale,  from  an  equal  participation 
in  the  schools,  academies,  colleges,  and  univer- 
sities, within  this  State,  which  are  endowed,   I 
in  whole  or  in  part,  from  the  revenue  arising    . 
from  donations   made    by  the    United  States   \ 
lor  the  support  of  schools  and  colleges  ;  and 
the  doors  of  the  said  schools,  academies,  and   . 
universities,  shall  be  open  for  the  reception  of 
scholars,   students,    and     teachers,    of  every 
grade,  without  any  distinction  or  preference 
whatever,  to  the  intent  for  which  said  dona- 
tions were  made." 

A  majority  of  your  committee  do  not  hesi- 
tate in  coming  lo  the  conclusion,  that  the 
coloured  population  of  Ohio  is  a  portion  of 
mankind,  and  cannot  doubt  ihe  truth  of  the 
remark  so  often  made  in  the  most  solemn  man-  ■ 
,  ner,  by  the  great  and  good  men  who  have  gone  '< 
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before  them,  and  fixed  the  landmark  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  that  religion,  morality 
and  knowledge,  are  essentially  necessary  to 
good  goverrjment,  and  the  happiness  of  man 
kind,  and,  therefore,  that  all  legislative  enact 
ments  which  impose  disabilities  upon  our  col- 
oured people,  or  which  withhold  from  them 
the  advantages  of  education,  or  which  create 
distinctions  among  the  people  of  this  Slate  on 
account  of  colour,  not  recognized  by  our  Con- 
stitution, ought  to  be  repealed,  and  for  that 
purpose,  herewith  report  a  bill,  and  ask  to 
be  discharged  from  the  further  consideration 
of  the  subject. 

Robert  F.  Paine, 
N.  P.  Johnson, 
B.  Randall. 

Report  of  the  Minoriir)  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee vpon  the  subject  of  the  laws  relative 
to  People  of  Colour. 

Ill  House — Jan.  18,  1845. 

l\Ir.  Archbold,  from  the  minority  of  the  se- 
lect committee,  to  which  the  subject  had  been 
referred,  made  the  following  Report : 

The  select  committee  to  whom  were  refer- 
red divers  petitions  and  memorials,  asking  for 
a  radical  change  in  the  long-standing  policy  oC 
this  State  with  regard  to  its  coloured  popula- 
tion, having  had  the  same  under  consideration, 
and,  after  an  interchange  and  comparison  of 
sentiments,  finding  it  impossible  to  harmon- 
ize their  opinions,  the  minority  think  it  due  to 
the  occasion,  and  to  themselves,  to  render  their 
reasons  for  opposing  a  change  of  that  policy, 
which  commenced  with  the  early  infancy  of 
cur  Slate,  and  has  continued   to  this  day. 

The  committee  will  indulge  in  but  one  pre- 
liminary observation,  and  that  is,  that,  as  a 
great  majority  of  the  petitioners  appear  to  be 
animated  by  feelings  of  benevolence,  a  quali- 
ty always  respectable  to  generous  opponents, 
we  intend  to  treat  them  and  their  arguments 
with  all  possible  respect ;  but,  as  to  the  fierce 
bigots  who  have  endeavoured  to  kindle  the 
flames  of  civil  war,  by  employing  the  arm  of 
this  government  to  punish  men  for  obeying  the 
national  government,  not  feeling  any  senti- 
ments of  respect,  it  is  not  likely  that  we  shall 
express  any. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  have  laid 
down  some  abstract  principles,  to  which,  as 
mere  abstractions  we  can  have  no  possible 
objection.  But  they  considerably  underrate 
the  sagacity  of  the  minority,  if  tliey  suppose 
that  we  are  going  to  advance  into  the  arena 
to  do  battle  with  them  concerning  these  pro- 
positions. On  the  contrary,  did  stern  reali- 
ties permit,  we  should  be  delighted  to  accom- 
pany the  majorily  in  their  reveries — we  are 
perfectly  capable  of  tasting  the  deliciousness 
of  a  day-dream.  And  not  unfrequently,  when 
scorched  by  the  heat,  annoyed  by  the  dust, 
and  fatigued  by  the  toils  of  life's  long  work- 
day, we  cast  a  wistful  glance  towards  the 
shades  of  philosophy,  and  the  groves  of  the 
academy  ;  and  we  freely  admit  that  if  we 
could  meet  the  majority  there,  we  should  an- 
ticipate nothing  but  unmixed  pleasure  from 
their  social  qualities.  But  such  is  not  our 
destiny — labour,  labour  is  our  lot ;  and   we 


are  not  called  to  indulge  in  the  pleasing  spe- 
culations of  philosophers,  but  to  perform  the 
active  duties  of  statesmen.  We  must,  there- 
fore, turn  our  reluctant  gaze  from  the  beauti- 
ful, green  fields  of  imagination,  to  the  diver- 
sified landscape  of  real  life.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  human  polity  and  institutions 
may  be  contemplated  with  reference  to  two 
very  dificrent  standards.  The  one  we  shall 
call  the  standard  of  absolute  theoretical  per- 
fection, the  chief  good,  the  "  beau  ideal"  in 
human  conduct ;  the  other,  the  standard  of 
that  which  is  practicable  and  attainable.  The 
difference  is  in  degree,  not  in  kind.  But  it 
behooves  ns  to  use  circumspection  as  to  which 
standard  we  aim  to  direct  the  energies  of  so- 
ciety ;  for,  it  is  unfortunately  true  that,  by  in- 
discreetly aiming  at  the  former,  both  commu- 
nities and  individuals  have  often  miserably 
failed,  and  fallen  tar  below  the  latter.  An  in- 
telligent consideration  and  appreciation  of  the 
circumstances  by  which  we  are  surrounded, 
are  almost  indispensable  to  the  right  discharge 
of  our  duties  as  legislators.  We  way  be  said, 
almost  without  a  trope,  to  be  yet  engaged  in 
laying,  broad  and  deep,  the  foundations  of 
empire.  We  live  in  the  midst  of  new  insti- 
tutions, and  witness  new  forms  of  society — in 
one  word, our  State  is  in  its  youth,  but  it  is  the 
youth  of  a  Colossus.  It  contains,  at  present, 
scarcely  less  than  two  millions  of  people.  II 
populated  as  densely  as  Britain  or  Holland,  it 
would  contain  eight  or  ten  millions ;  but  a 
more  genial  climate,  and  a  more  fertile  soil, 
give  assurance  that  its  population  will  not 
stop  short  of  the  ratio  of  those  countries. 
Suppose  it  is  propounded  to  an  intelligent  and 
benevolent  legislator  that  it  lies  in  his  breast 
to  choose  of  what  materials  this  mighty  mass 
of  population  shall  be  composed — that  it  lies 
with  him  to  determine  whether  it  shall  con- 
sist of  one  mighty,  homogeneous  mass,  or  of 
two  or  three  diverse  and  oppugnant  castes,  of 
unequal  rank  and  civil  condition,  and  as  in- 
capable of  combination  as  oil  and  water. 
Could  materials  for  a  commonwealth  be 
thought  of  more  discordant  than  the  Saxon 
and  the  son  of  Ham? — the  one  restless,  tur- 
bulent, ambitious,  aspiring  ;  meditating,  even 
in  his  amusements,  some  high  enterprise, 
and  making  his  amusements  suhservient  to  the 
advancement  of  his  designs  ;  the  other  gay, 
thoughtless,  improvident,  and  reckless  of  the 
future.  Let  none  say  that  this  picture  is  too 
highly  coloured.  Is  it  not  drawn  from  fact  / 
Do  not  other  European  races  coalesce  with  the 
negro  on  much  easier  terms  than  the  Saxon? 
Witness  Mexico  and  South  America,  And 
does  not  every  man  know  that  the  intercourse 
between  the  two  races  is,  to  the  last  degree 
unpleasant — poisoned  by  incurable  suspicions 
of  haughtiness,  overbearing,  and  injustice  on 
the  one  side,  and  of  insolence  and  meanness, 
and  petty  vices  on  the  other.  This  unhap[iy 
feeling  ordinarily  spends  itself  in  petty  annoy- 
ances, poisoning  the  happiness  of  life.  it 
sometimes  terminates  in  tragical  occurrences. 
It  is  now  about  two  years  since  the  wagon  oi 
a  black  driver  was  overturned  by  that  of  a 
white,  in  the  streets  of  one  of  our  principal 
cities.  The  white  man  got  down  to  help  him 
to  right  it  again.     The  negro,  fired  with  jeal- 


ousy that  a  deliberate  prank  had  been  played 
upon  him,  seized  an  iron  bar,  and  laid  the  un- 
fortunate  man  dead  at  his  feet.  A  rencontre 
took  place  in  our  own  county  of  Belmont  last 
summer,  between  a  white  mower  and  a  black 
one,  which  terminated  in  the  loss  of  an  ear  to 
the  former,  and  which  originated  in  a  triflino- 
jest  about  going  to  supper.  In  these  instan"^ 
ces,  and  in  hundredsof  similar  ones,  no  an^er 
or  jealousy  would  have  been  enkindled  had 
the  parties  both  been  of  the  same  race.* 


*Tl)c  instances  of  violence  licrc  adduced,  ncciirrcd  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  where  injurious  dislinclions 
exist.  If  Iho  writer  wiflicd  In  strcnglhen  the  position 
lie  was  taliinjr,  liis  facts  of  this  kind  should  have  come 
from  a  stale  where  distinctions  had  been  removed. 
[Remaindrr  next  weelt.] 
At  the  end  of  the  lOlh  line  of  the  3rd  col- 
umn  of  page  244  of  our  paper  last  week,  the 
word  "  finding"  was  omitted.  The  intelligent 
reader  will  probably  have  supplied  it. 


MEDITATION. 

'  Commune  wit/i  your  own  heart,  and  be  slill." 
Fsalin  iv.  4. 
Call  home  all  wandering  thoughts  ; 

Expel  earth's  crowding  cares, 
And  Willi  ihy  spirit  hold  commune; 
Learn  of  ihy  soul's  affairs. 

Like  Canaan's  nomade-prince. 

Go  forth  at  eventide. 
And  in  the  freedom  of  the  mind, 

From  conscience  nothing  hide. 

Take  note  of  fleeting  lime; 

Jlarkwell  the  deeds  of  life, 
And  prove  if  now  the  summons  come, 

Tliy  soul  parts — free  from  strife: 

The  gloomy  strife  of  sin, 

Ucrnorsc,  and  all  licr  train  ; 
Aye,  dolh  the  angel,  peace,  preside  ? 

Then  is  death  freed  from  pain. 

Like  Jesus,  spirit-led, 

To  solitudes  lejjair, 
And  prostrate  at  llie  (oolslool  fall, 

Of  Uiin  who  hcarelh  prayer. 

Ask — seek — "ye  shall  receive," 

If  true  repentance  guide, 
Faithful  resolve  in  Christ  to  live; 

To  save  our  race  he  died : 

Died — but  to  rise  again, 

Our  future  life  reveal; 
Heneelbrlh  we  walk  by  faith,  not  sight; 

Jesus  halh  broke  the  seal. 

Now  are  our  ways  made  straight ; 

Now  the  rough  places  plaiii ; 
Now  is  the  sting  ofdeatli  destroyed; 

Jesus  hath  borne  the  pain  ! 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

HUGH  BLAIR. 
If  the  editor  of  "The  Friend"  thinks  the 
annexed  extract  from  "  Biographical,  Litera- 
ry and  Pliilosophical  Essays,  contributed  to 
the  Eclectic  Review,  by  John  Foster,"  a  suit- 
able selection  for  the  pages  of  his  valuable 
journal,  a  constant  reader  will  be  gratified  by 
its  insertion.  It  is  a  severe  and  searching 
criticism  of  an  author  who  was  in  his  day 
highly  popular,  and  whose  name  it  would  not 
now  be  worth  while  to  recall,  were  it  not  for 
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the  prominent  place  occupied  by  him  in  one  | 
of  our  favourite  reading  booiss  for  the  young, 
and  for  the  wholesome  severity  with  which 
such  rehgious  common-places  and  lukewarm 
morality  are  treated  by  the  critic. 

An  Account  of  the  Lifeand  Writings  of  Hugh 
Blair,  D.I).,  F.R.S.E.,  one  of  the  Minis- 
ters of  the  High  Church,  and  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  and  Belles  Letters  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinhm-gh.  By  John  Hill,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the 
University. 

There  appears  to  be  some  cause  for  appre- 
hension, lest  the  extravagant  admiration  once 
lavished  on  Dr.  Blair,  should  decline,  by  de- 
grees, into  a  neglect  that  will  withhold  even 
common  justice.  No  productions  so  celebrat- 
ed at  first,  as  his  sermons,  have  perhaps  ever 
come  in  so  short  a  time  to  be  so  nearly  for- 
gotten. Even  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
series,  the  public  enthusiasm  and  avidity  had 
begun  to  languish,  and  the  last  volume  seem- 
ed only  announced  in  order  to  attend  the  fune- 
ral of  its  predecessors.  The  once  delighted 
readers  excused  the  change  of  their  taste  by 
pretending,  and  perhaps  believing,  that  a  great 
disparity  was  observable  between  the  two 
prior  volumes  and  those  which  followed  them. 
The  alleged  inferiority  might  possibly  exist 
in  a  certain  degree  ;  but  the  altered  feeling 
was  in  a  much  greater  degree  owing  to  the 
recovery  of  sober  sense,  from  the  temporary 
inebriation  of  novelty  and  fashion  ;  and  the 
recovery  was  accompanied  by  a  measure  of 
that  mortification,  which  seeks  to  be  consoled 
by  prompting  a  man  to  revenge  himself  on 
what  has  betrayed  him  into  the  folly. 

As  a  critical  writer,  however.  Dr.  Blair 
lias  suffered  much  less  from  the  lapse  of  years. 
His  lectures  have  found  their  place  and  es- 
tablished their  character  among  a  highly  re- 
spectable rank  of  books,  and  will  always  be 
esteemed  valuable  as  an  exercise  of  correct 
taste,  and  an  accumulation  of  good  sense,  on 
the  various  branches  of  the  art  of  speaking 
and  writing.  It  was  not  absolutely  necessary 
Ihey  should  bear  the  marks  of  genius,  it 
was  not  indispensable  that  they  should  be 
richly  ornamented  ;  but  yet  we  can  by  no 
means  agree  with  this  biographer,  that  orna 
ment  would  have  been  out  of  place,  and  that 
the  dry  style  which  prevails  throughout  the 
lectures  is  the  perfection  of  excellence  in  wri- 
tings on  criticism.  It  has  been  often  enough 
repeated,  that  such  a  bare  thin  style  is  the 
proper  one  for  scientific  disquisitions,  of  which 
the  object  is  pure  truth,  and  the  instrument 
pure  intellect :  but,  in  general  criticism,  so 
much  is  to  be  done  through  the  intervention 
of  taste  and  imagination,  that  these  faculties 
have  a  very  great  riglit  to  receive  some  tri- 
bute, of  their  own  proper  kind,  from  a  writer 
who  wishes  to  establish  himself  in  their  pe- 
culiar province.  And  the  writings  of  Drydcn, 
Addison,  and  Johnson,  will  amply  show  what 
graces  may  be  imparted  to  critical  subjects  by 
a  fine  imagination,  without  in  the  least  pre- 
venting or  perplexing  the  due  exercise  of  the 
reader's  understanding.  We  are  not  so  ab- 
surd as  to  reproach  Dr.  Blair  for  not  having 
a  fine  imagination ;  but  we  must  censure  his 


panegyrist  for  attempting  to  turn  this  want 
into  a  merit.  Philosophical  criticism,  indeed, 
like  that  of  Lord  Karnes  and  Dr.  Campbell, 
which  attempts  to  discover  the  abstract  prin- 
ciples, rather  than  to  illustrate  the  specific 
rules,  of  excellence  in  the  fine  arts, — and  be- 
tween the  object  of  which,  and  of  Dr.  Blair's 
criticism,  there  is  nearly  the  same  difference 
as  between  the  office  of  an  anatomist  who 
dissects,  or  a  chemist  who  decomposes  beau- 
tiful forms,  and  an  artist  who  looks  at  and  de- 
lineates them, — may  do  well  to  adhere  to  a 
plainer  language  ;  but  the  biographer  has  ju- 
diciously withdrawn  all  claims,  in  behalf  of 
Dr.  Blair,  to  the  character  of  a  philosophical 
critic.  He  has  acknowledged  and  even  ex- 
posed the  slightness  of  the  Professor's  obser- 
vations on  the  formation  of  language.  He 
has  not,  however,  said  one  word  of  the  irreli- 
gious inconsistency  and  folly  of  professing  a 
zealous  adherence  to  revelation,  and  at  the 
same  time,  labouring  to  deduce  the  very  exis- 
tence of  language,  in  a  very  slow  progress, 
from  inarticulate  noises,  the  grand  original 
element  of  speech,  as  it  seems,  among  the 
primeval  gentlelblk,  at  the  time  when  they 
went  on  all-four,  and  grubbed  up  roots,  and 
picked  up  acorns.  Our  readers  will  remem- 
ber the  happy  ridicule  of  a  part  of  this  theo- 
ry, in  one  of  Cowper's  letters,  in  which  he 
humourously  teaches  one  of  these  clever  sa- 
vages to  make  the  sentence,  "Oh,  give  me 
np.ple."  They  may  find  the  system  ably  and 
argumentatively  exploded  in  Rousseau's 
"  Discourse  on  the  Inequality  of  Mankind." 
While  this  part  of  the  lectures  is  given  up  to 
deserved  neglect,  we  think  the  work  will,  on 
the  whole,  always  maintain  its  character,  as 
a  comprehensive  body  of  sensible  criticism, 
and  of  very  valuable  directions  in  the  art  of 
writing.  We  agree  with  this  biographer,  in 
admiring  especially  the  lectures  on  the  sub- 
ject of  style. 

But  it  is  rather  on  the  unrivalled  excellence 
of  the  Sermons  that  Dr.  Hill  seems  inclined 
to  found  the  assurance  of  Dr.  Blair's  celebrity 
in  future  times.  In  order  to  persuade  our- 
selves into  the  same  opinion,  we  have  been 
reading  some  of  the  most  noted  of  those  per- 
formances. And  they  possess  soinc  obvious 
merits,  of  which  no  reader  can  be  insensible. 
The  first  is,  perhaps,  that  they  are  not  too 
long.  It  is  not  impertinent  to  specify  the 
first,  because  we  can  put  it  to  the  consciences 
of  our  readers,  whether,  in  opening  a  volume 
of  sermons,  their  first  point  of  inspection  re- 
lative to  any  one  which  they  are  inclined  to 
choose  for  its  text  or  title,  is  not  to  ascertain 
the  length.  The  next  recommendation  of  the 
Doctor's  sermons,  is  a  very  suitable,  though 
scarcely  ever  striking,  introduction,  which 
leads  directly  to  the  business,  and  opens  into 
a  very  plain  and  lucid  distribution  of  the  sub- 
ject. Another  is  a  correct  and  perspicuous 
language ;  and  it  is  to  be  added,  that  the 
idf'as  are  almost  always  strictly  pertinent  to 
the  subject.  This,  however,  forms  but  a  very 
small  part  of  the  applause  which  was  bestow- 
ed on  these  sermons  during  the  transient  day 
of  their  fame.  They  were  then  considered 
by  many  as  exam|)les  of  true  eloquence ;  a 
distinction  never  perhaps  attributed,  in  any 


other  instance,   to   performances    marked  by 
such  palpable  deficiencies  and  faults. 

In  the  first  place,  with  respect  to  the  lan- 
guage, though  the  selection  of  words  is  pro- 
per enough,  the  arrangement  of  them  in  the 
sentence  is  often  in  the  utmost  degree  stiff 
and  artificial.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  depart 
further  from  any  resemblance  to  what  is  call- 
ed a  living,  or  spoken  style,  which  is  the  pro- 
per diction  at  all  events  for  popular  addresses, 
if  not  for  all  the  departments  of  prose  compo- 
sition. Instead  of  the  thought  throwing  itself 
into  words,  by  a  free,  instantaneous,  and  al- 
most unconscious  action,  and  passing  off  in  that 
easy  form,  it  is  pretty  apparent  there  wa,s  a 
good  deal  of  handicraft  employed  in  getting 
ready  proper  cases  and  trusses,  of  various  but 
carefully  measured  lengths  and  figures,  to  put 
the  thoughts  into,  as  they  came  out,  in  very 
slow  succession,  each  of  them  cooled  and  stif- 
fened to  numbness  in  waiting  so  long  to  be 
dressed.  Take,  for  example,  such  sentences 
as  these  :  "  Great  has  been  the  corruption  of 
the  world  in  every  age.  Sufficient  ground 
there  is  for  the  complaints  made  by  serious 
observers,  at  all  times,  of  abounding  iniquity 
and  folly."  "For  rarely,  or  never,  is  old  age 
contemned,  unless  when,  by  vice  or  folly,  it 
renders  itself  contemptible."  "  Vain,  nay 
often  dangerous,  were  youthful  enterprises,  if 
not  conducted  by  aged  prudence."  "  If,  dead 
to  these  calls,  you  already  languish  in  sloth- 
ful inaction,"  &c.  "  Smiling  very  often  is 
the  aspect,  and  smooth  are  the  words  of  those 
who  inwardly  are  the  most  ready  to  think 
evil  of  others."  "Exempt,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  the  dark  jealousy  of  a  suspicious  mind, 
it  is  no  less  removed,  on  the  other,  from  that 
easy  credulity  which,"  &c.  "  Formidable,  I 
admit,  this  may  justly  render  it  to  them  who 
have  no  inward  fund,"  &c.  "  Though  such 
employments  of  fancy  come  not  under  the 
same  description  with  those  which  are  plainly 
criminal,  yet  wholly  unblameable  they  seldom 
are."  "  With  less  external  majesty  it  was 
attended,  but  is,  on  that  account,  the  more 
wonderful,  that  under  an  appearance  so  sim- 
ple, such  great  events  were  covered." 

There  is  also  a  perpetual  recurrence  of  a 
form  of  the  sentence,  which  might  be  occa- 
sionally graceful,  or  tolerable,  when  very  spa- 
ringly  adopted,  but  is  extremely  unpleasing 
when  it  conies  often;  wc  mean  that  construc- 
tion in  which  the  quality  or  condition  of  the 
agent  or  subject  is  expressed  first,  and  the 
agent  or  subject  itself  is  put  to  bring  up  the 
latter  clause.  For  instance,  "  Pampered  by 
continual  indulgence,  all  our  passions  will  be- 
come mutinous  and  headstrong."  "  Practised 
in  the  ways  of  men,  they  are  apt  to  be  suspi- 
cious of  design  and  fraud,"  &c.  "  Injured  or 
oppressed  by  the  world,  he  looks  up  to  a  judge 
who  will  vindicate  his  cause." 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  no  texture  in 
the  composition.  The  sentences  appear  often 
like  a  series  of  little  independent  propositions, 
each  satisfied  with  its  own  distinct  meaning, 
and  capable  of  being  placed  in  a  different  part 
of  the  train,  without  injirry  loan}'  mutualcon- 
ncxion,  or  ultimate  purpose,  of  the  thoughts. 
The  ideas  relate  to  the  subject  generally, 
without  specifically   relating  to  one  another. 
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They  all,  if  we  may  so  speak,  gravitate  to  one 
centre,  but  iiavo  no  mutual  attraction  among 
themselves.  The  mind  must  oflen  dismiss 
entirely  the  idea  in  one  sentence,  in  order  to 
proceed  to  that  in  the  next  ;  instead  of  feeling 
that  the  second,  though  distinct,  yet  necessa- 
rily retains  the  first  still  in  mind,  and  partly 
derives  its  force  from  it  ;  and  that  they  both 
contribute,  in  connexion  with  several  more 
sentences,  to  form  a  grand  complex  scheme 
of  thought,  each  of  them  producing  a  far 
greater  efTect,  as  a  part  of  the  combination, 
than  it  would  have  done  as  a  little  thought 
standing  alone.  The  consequence  of  this  de- 
fect is,  that  the  emphasis  of  the  sentiment 
and  the  crisis  or  conclusion  of  the  argument 
comes  nowhere  ;  since  it  cannot  be  in  any 
single  insulated  thought,  and  there  is  not  mu- 
tual dependence  and  co-operation  enough  to 
produce  any  combined  result.  Nothing  is 
proved,  nothing  is  enforced,  nothing  is  taught, 
by  a  mere  accumulation  of  self-evident  propo- 
sitions, most  of  which  are  necessarily  trite, 
and  some  of  which,  when  they  are  so  many, 
must  be  trivial.  With  a  few  exceptions,  this 
appears  to  us  to  be  the  character  of  these 
sermons.  The  sermon,  perhaps,  most  deserv- 
ing to  be  excepted,  is  that  "  On  the  Import- 
ance of  Religious  Knowledge  to  Mankind," 
which  exhibits  a  respectable  degree  of  con- 
catenation of  thought,  and  deduction  of  argu- 
ment. It  would  seem  as  if  Dr.  Blair  had 
been  a  little  aware  of  this  defect,  as  there  is 
an  occasional  appearance  of  remedial  contri- 
vance;  he  has  sometimes  inserted  the  logical 
signs  for  and  since,  when  the  connexion  or 
dependence  is  really  so  very  slight  or  unim- 
portant that  they  might  nearly  as  well  be  left 
out. 

If,  in  the  next  place,  we  were  to  remark  on 
the  figures  introduced  in  the  course  of  these 
sermons,  we  presume  we  should  have  every 
reader's  concurrence  that  they  are,  for  the 
most  part,  singularly  trite  ;  so  much  so,  that 
the  volumes  might  be  taken,  more  properly 
than  any  other  modern  book  that  we  know,  as 
comprising  the  whole  common-places  of  ima- 
ger)'. A  considerable  portion  of  the  produce 
of  imagination  was  deemed  an  indispensable 
ingredient  of  eloquence,  and  the  quota  was 
therefore  to  be  had  in  any  way  and  of  any 
kind.  But  the  guilt  of  plagiarism  was  effect- 
ually avoided,  by  taking  a  portion  of  what 
society  had  long  agreed  to  consider  as  made 
common  and  free  to  all.  When  occasionally 
there  occurs  a  simile  or  metaphor  of  the  wri- 
ter's own  production,  it  is  adjusted  with  an 
artificial  nicety,  bearing  a  little  resemblance 
to  the  labour  and  finish  we  sometimes  see  be 
stowed  on  the  tricking  out  of  an  only  child. 
It  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  allowed,  that 
the  consistency  of  the  figures,  whether  com- 
mon or  unusual,  is  in  general  accurately  pre- 
served. The  reader  will  be  taught,  however, 
not  to  reckon  on  this  as  a  certainty.  We 
have  just  opened  on  the  following  sentence  : 
"  Death  is  the  gate  which,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  closes  on  this  world,  opens  into  eterni- 
ty." (Sermon  on  Death.)  We  cannot  com- 
prehend the  construction  and  movement  of 
such  a  gate,  unless  it  is  like  that  which  we 
sometimes  see   in  place  of  a   stile,  playing 


loose  in  a  space  between  two  posts  ;  and  we  and  acceptable  unto  God,  which  is  your  rea- 
can  hardly  think  so  humble  an  object  could  sonable  service."  A  concern  was  expressed 
be  in  the  author's  mind,  while  thinking  of  the  for  the  youth,  that  they  might  be   faithlul  in 

this  and  other  respects,  and  the  promise  re- 
peated, "  They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall 
renew  their  strength,"  &c.  Those  who  felt 
bound  to  attend  nil  our  meetings  were  encour- 
aged to  dwell  deep,  that  their  exam|ile  and 
spirits  might  draw  their  younger  or  less  faith- 
ful brethren  nearer  to  the  Truth. 

On  the  subject  of  love  and  unity  much  was 


passage  to  another  world. 

CTo  l:e  concluded.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

YEARLY    MEETING. 

On  Seventh-day,  the  19th  of  Fourth  month, 
the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  was  held, 


and  on  Second-day  following  that  for  Disci-  expressed  by  several  Friends.  We  were  re- 
pline  convened.  A  number  of  Friends  with  minded  that  the  true  unity  was  in  the  Seed, 
credentials  from  other  Yearly  Meetings  wore  It  could  only  be  felt  by  those  who  were  bap- 
present,   beside   our  English   Friends.     It  is  tized   by   the   one  Spirit   into  the   one  body. 


understood  the  latter  obtained  returning  certi- 
ficates from  the  select  meeting. 

An  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  a  monthly 
meeting,  confirmed  by  its  quarter,  was  heard 


There  is  one  Lord,  one  true  faith,  and  one 
saving  baptism.  Where  a  oneness  of  feeling 
is  kept  to,  nothing  can  divide  in  Jacob,  or 
scatter  in  Israel.     This  unity  is  felt   by  those 


by  a  committee   of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  the 'who  walk  by  the  same  rule,  minding  the  same 


judgment  reversed,  and  the  person  restored  ; 
it  is  understood,  in  consequence  of  some  infor- 
mality in  the  proceedings  of  a  subordinate 
meeting — so  careful  are  Friends  of  the  indi- 
vidual rights  of  members. 

The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
showed  the  attention  of  that  body  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Society  since  our  last  annual  as- 
sembly.    They  had    memorialized  Congress 


thing. 

Friends  were  exercised  on  account  of  the 
many  pernicious  publications  that  are  to  be 
found  in  almost  all  parts  of  our  country,  per- 
vading even  our  most  remote  country  dislricts 
— chiefly  in  the  form  of  periodical  emissions. 
Such  works,  it  was  said,  had  a  tendency  to 
dissipate  serious  reflection,  to  draw  the  mind 
from  the  love  of  profitable  reading  and  retirc- 


against  the  aimuxation  of  Texas  to  the  United   ment,  and  give  a  bias  to  the  feelings  unfriend- 


States,  on  account  of  the  extension  it  would 
give  to  Slavery.  Delegations  had  visited 
Ilarrisburg  to  do  what  they  could  in  calling 
the  attention  of  the  legislature  to,  and  inter- 
esting its  members  in,  the  rights  of  the  free 
coloured  people  of  Pennsylvania  ;  and  to  re 


ly  to  the  purity  of  our  high  and  holy  profes- 
sion. 

Those  who  were  active  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  discipline  of  the  church  were  af- 
fectionately reminded  that  the  object  of  la- 
bouring  with   delinquents  was  not   to  get  rid 


monstrate  against  a  then  pending  militia  bill  i  of  a  troublesome  member,  but  for  the  help  of 
— upon  the  final  passing  of  which,   that  meet- j  the  ofTender. 

ing  issued  an  Epistle  of  caution  and  advice  to  I  Eight  of  the  children  of  members  have 
our  members.  [Published  in  "  The  Friend,",  been  placed  from  among  Friends  during  the 
vol.  17,  page  332.]  Some  of  their  number  past  year.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Kegis- 
had  had  interviews  with  the  heads  of  depart-   ter  for  Situations  opened  at   Friends'  Book- 


ments  at  Washington  and  at  our  State  Capi- 
tal, respecting  the  concerns  of  our  Society  ; 
in  all  which  they  were  respectfully  listened 
to,  and  had  free  opportunities  in  opening  our 
testimonies  in  regard  to  War  and  Slavery. 

A  very  favourable  account  of  the  operation 
of  Friends'  Bookstore,  so  far  as  it  has  yet 
progressed,  was  also  spread  forth  on  their 
minutes.  A  small  edition  of  George  Fox's 
Journal  has  been  printed  from  the  stereotype 
plates  belonging  to  the  Society.  This  valua- 
ble work  is  now  sold  at  the  low  price  of  one 
dollar  per  copy,  substantially  bound.  They 
had  concluded  to  have  William  I'enn's  "  No 
Cross,     No   Crown,"    and    John    Woolman's 


store,  will  obviate  for  the  future  much  of  this 
evil.  A  concern  was  expressed  that  so  many 
young  Friends  left  the  neighbourhoods  where 
their  brethren  resided,  to  pursue  the  world  in 
distant  parts,  where  none  of  our  Society  were 
to  be  found.  The  almost  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  which  seemed  to  be,  a  separation 
from  our  principles  and  practices. 

Six  ministers  and  ten  elders  have  deceased 
since  last  report.  "The  fathers,  where  are 
they  ?" 

A  very  interesting  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  was  read.  This  document  was 
directed  to  be  printed,  and  sent  down  to  the 
families  of  Friends  in  this  Yearly  Meeting; 


Journal,  stereotyped,  that  they  might  be  gen-  and  they  were  encouraged  to  contribute  to  a 
erally  accessible  at  a  very  moderate  price.  fund,  a  foundation  for  which  has  been  laid. 
An  interesting  correspondence  with  the  in  the  hands  of  the  committee,  to  assist 
London  Meeting  for  Sufferings  was  spread  .Friends  in  neighbourhoods  where  a  select 
forth  on  their  minutes,  in  which,  with  Chris-  guarded   education   cannot   otherwise   be   ob- 


tian  freedom,  they  communicated  with  each 
other  on  the  momentous  affiiirs  of  Society. 

The  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  church, 
as  developed  by  the  rejoinders  to  the  queries, 
brought  the  meeting  under  deep  exercise. 
There  are  still  many  among  us  who  neglect 
mid-week  meetings.  The  ancient  exhorta- 
tion of  the  apostle  was  revived,  "  I  beseech 
you,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that 
you  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy 


tained.  Some  suggestions  on  "  Home  Edu- 
cation," issued  by  this  committee,  will  be 
found  on  page  45  of  this  volume  of  our  Jour- 
nal. 

The  report  of  the  West-town  School  Com- 
mittee, showed  the  average  number  of  schol- 
ars during  the  past  year  to  have  been  102. 
The  cost  of  tuition  of  each  pupil  was  over 
eleven  dollars  more  than  was  charged.  The 
profits  of  the  farm,  added   to  the  price  for 
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tuition,  left  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  institu- 
tion for  the  last  year  of  something  over  one 
hundred  dollars.  A  favourable  account  of  the 
demeanour  of  the  pupils,  and  of  their  pro- 
gress in  learning,  was  presented  ;  and  the 
committee  were  encouraged  to  continue  their 
care. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  for  the  grad- 
ual Civilization  of  the  Indian  natives  showed 
favourable  results  :  considerable  exertion  had 
been  manifested  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
Indians  in  cultivating  their  land  ;  and  in  some 
of  the  families  all  the  clothing  was  substan- 
tially and  neatly  made  by  the  females  belong- 
ing to  them.  They  had  three  schools  in  ope- 
ration. The  Friend  residing  with  them  had 
laboured  advantageously  to  prevent  the  use  of 
intoxicating  drinks.  This  committee  had 
sent  four  hundred  dollars  of  their  funds  to  the 
Friends  of  Indiana  having  charge  of  a  like 
concern,  for  the  relief  of  the  western  Indians, 
who  were  suffering  by  the  flood  and  rains  of 
last  summer.  The  account  was  satisfactory 
to  the  meeting. 

A  memorial  from  Kennet  Monthly  Meet- 
ing respecting  our  late  venerable  and  beloved 
Friend  Caleb  Pennock  was  read.  It  related 
the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  him  ; 
how  he  was  brought  out  of  youthful  vanities, 
and  prepared  to  become  a  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel through  deep  baptisms  ;  how  careful  he 
was  in  the  exercise  of  his  gift ;  how  he  was 
permitted  to  see  the  tribulations  that  came 
upon  Society  through  the  unsound  views  held 
by  the  separatists  :  and  gave  the  substance  of 
a  remarkable  communication  which  he  deliv- 
ered a  short  time  before  his  death  at  a  public 
meeting,  when  he  was  in  the  91st  year  of  his 
age,  the  purport  of  which  was  as  follows: — 
Having  alluded  to  the  separation  that  was 
passed,  he  said,  in  substance,  that  this  was 
not  sufficient  to  humble  \is;  and  now  we  were 
tempted  again.  The  enemy,  in  order  to  have 
successful  instruments  in  his  hands,  had  tempt- 
ed many  filling  high  stations  amongst  us,  and 
had  led  them  off';  so  that  it  might  be  said, 
"  The  leaders  of  my  people  have  caused  them 
to  err  ;"  and  these  were  leading  away  others. 
The  enemy  had  got  up  a  counterfeit ;  and  not 
only  got  it  up,  but  got  it  to  pass  ;  for  which 
end  it  was  made  as  like  as  possible  to  the  ori- 
ginal. But  after  all  it  will  not  bear  inspec- 
tion, uhich  the  true  thing  will.  He  died  on 
the  2.5th  of  Eleventh  month,  1843,  aged  about 
92. 

An  examination  of  the  state  of  Society  in 
regard  to  spirituous  liquors,  showed  a  diminu- 
tion in  number  of  those  using  it  of  eleven  du- 
ring the  year.  The  whole  number,  after 
careful   examination,  appears  to  be  less  than 

fifty. 

Although  Friends  were  conscious  during 
the  Yearly  IMeeting  of  many  letting  and  hin- 
dering things,  yet  it  may  gratefully  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  a  covering  of  good  was  ex- 
tended from  silling  to  sitting,  and  great 
solemnity  was  granted  at  the  time  of  adjourn- 
ment, which  took  place  on  Sixth-day  noon, 
the  2.5th  of  Fourth  month.  "  Not  unto  us, 
not  unto  us,  but  unio  thy  name  be  the 
glory." 


THE    FRIEND. 


For  "The Friend." 

HOPE    ON! 

In  the  world  ye  shall   have   tribulation^  hut  be  of  good 
cheer ;  1  hate  overcome  the  world. — John  xvi.  33. 

Hope  on,  thou  weary  traveller. 

Who  treads  the  "  narrow  road  ;" 
Though  low'ring  clouds  may  intervene, 

And  hide  the  smiles  of  God  ; 
Though  few  the  gushing  springs  oflife 

Refresh  tiiy  thirsting  soul, 
Though  hglitnings'  fiery  shafts  are  hurled, 

And  thunders  round  thee  roll, 
Faint  not, — but  trust  the  hand  ol'God, 
'Twill  guide  thee  on  the  "  narrow  road." 

Oh,  teach  thine  eye,  in  faith  and  hope 

To  pierce  the  cloudy  screen, 
Where  all  before  was  seeming  ill, 

A  Father's  smiles  are  seen; 
Joy,  in  thy  tribulation — 

His  wounds  in  love  are  given  ; 
Press  on,  nor  heed  the  storms  of  earth — 

Thy  treasure  is  in  Heaven. 
Hope  on  1  press  on  the  "  narrow  road" 
Wliich  leads  to  perfect  rest  in  God. 

M.  H.  w^ 

Fourth  month  18th,  1845. 


Avoid  curiosities  and  provocatives  ;  let  your 
chiefest  sauce  be  a  good  stomach,  which  tem- 
perance will  help  to  get  you. — Penn. 


THS  mzsi^D. 


FIFTH  MONTH,  3,  1845. 


Sufferings  of  the  Indians  rcest  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

In  the  Tenth  month  last,  we  gave  our  read- 
ers information  tliat  the  Khawnees  and  the 
neighbouring  tribes  were  likely  to  suflir  much 
during  the  then  approaching  winter  season, 
because  of  the  almost  total  failure  of  their 
crops,  occasioned  by  great  rains,  and  the  con- 
sequent rise  in  their  streams  of  water.  The 
winter  is  now  over,  and  many  of  our  Friends 
will  be  anxious  to  know  how  it  has  fared  with 
these  poor  people  during  its  continuance.  By 
a  letter  recently  received  from  the  west,  we 
have  some  interesting  particulars  to  lay  before 
our  readers.  The  Ottawas  were  the  greatest 
sufferers;  for  of  that  tribe,  every  family,  but 
four,  were  in  one  night,  stripped  of  all"  their 
effects  by  a  freshet.  As  the  floods  subsided, 
disease  broke  out  among  the  tribes,  and  very 
many  of  them  perished.  In  one  settlement  of 
the  Dclawares,  consisting  of  189  persons,  181 
were  sick,  and  27  of  them  died.  In  a  settle- 
ment of  Munoies,  158  out  of  160  inhabitants 
took  the  prevailing  fever,  and  29  of  them 
died. 

For  several  months,  the  situation  of  the 
various  tribes  in  that  vicinity  was  distressing. 
But  health  having  been  restored  to  them,  and 
receiving  aid  from  many  of  their  white  breth- 
ren, they  have  been  enabled  to  pass  pretty 
comfortably  through  the  winter,  which  proved 
a  remarkably  mild  one.  With  the  money 
forwarded  by  Friends,  corn  was  purchased, 
a  portion  of  which  was  distributed  among  the 
Ottawas,  Delawares,  i\Iuncies  and  Shawnees, 
and  the  rest  retained  at  Friends'  settlement  to 


feed  the  hungry,  who  called  there  daily  for 
supplies.  The  government  of  the  United 
States  has  since  then  yielded  them  aid,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  religious  societies  inter- 
ested in  their  welfare.  To  crown  the  whole, 
they  have  met  with  unusual  success  in  the 
chase  ;  so  that  their  privations  and  sufferings 
have  been  much  less  through  the  winter,  than 
they  were  during  the  previous  spring  and 
summer. 

The  Friend  who  resides  at  the  settlement 
among  the  Shawnees,  under  care  of  the  Year- 
ly Meetings  of  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Baltimore, 
thus  writes  : — "  It  is  well  understood  by  the 
Shawnees,  that  if  any  who  are  sick,  aged,  or 
otherwise  infirm,  will  call  upon  us,  we  will  do 
our  best  to  help  them  ;  and  we  have  very  fre- 
quent calls  of  this  kind.  In  addition  to  this, 
we  have  them  calling  on  us  daily  for  some- 
thing to  eat,  in  their  journeying  from  one 
place  to  another.  Beyond  this,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  real  necessity  for  us  to  extend 
our  charity  ;  for  while  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Christian  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  poor,  it 
is  equally  his  duty  not  to  foster  a  disposition 
to  rely  upon  the  bounties  of  others." 

Some  further  information  on  the  subject 
will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Indian  Com- 
mittee of  our  Yearly  Meeting,  which  will  be- 
fore long  appear  in  the  columns  of  "  The 
Friend." 

Haverford  School  Association. 

The  Stated  Annual  meeting  of  the  Haver- 
ford School  Association  will  be  held  on  Se- 
cond-day afternoon,  Fifth  month  12lh,  at  4 
o'clock,  at  the  committee-room,  Arch  street 
meeting-house. 

Chakles  Ellis,  Sec'ry. 

Fourth  month,  1845. 

Married,  at  Friends'  meeting,  Salem,  N.  J.,  on  the 
9th  ultimo,  John  Wistar,  to  Lktitia  M.,  daughter  of 
Benjamin  Acton,  all  of  that  place. 

,  on  the  17th  ultimo,  at  Friends'  meeting- 
house, Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  James  Hopkins  Redman,  of 
that  place,  to  Harriet  Offley,  of  Philadelphia. 


UiED,  on  the  I9th  of  Third  month  last,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  husband,  near  Martinsville,  Clinton  coun- 
ty, Ohio,  Ann,  wife  of  James  Hadley,  in  the  6Slh  j'ear 
of  her  age,  a  member  of  Newberry  Monthly  Meeting. 
In  the  removal  of  this  dear  Friend  from  "  works  to  re- 
wards," Society  has  sustained  a  great  loss.  She  emi- 
grated with  her  husband  from  the  state  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  the  autumn  of  1806,  and  settled  in  Higliland  eo., 
Ohio,  when  it  was  comparatively  a  wilderness.  With 
quite  a  large  family  of  small  children,  she  had,  for 
many  years,  to  encounter  the  difliculties  incident  to  the 
settlement  of  a  new  country.  She  lived,  however,  to 
see  the  country  well  improved,  her  children  grown  up  i 
and  settled  around  her,  and  a  large  Quarterly  Meeting 
established.  She  has  left  an  aged  husband  and  exteir-  ' 
sive  connexions,  who  deeply  feel  tiicir  bereavement,  but 
have  the  consoling  assurance  that  their  "  loss  is  lier 
eternal  gain."  Her  illness  was  of  short  duration,  in 
whicli  slie  evinced  great  composure  and  serenily  of 
mind;  and  a  sliort  time  before  the  vital  spark  fled,  be- 
ing unable  to  articulate,  she  yet  intin)atcd  to  those  pre- 
sent, that  her  soul  was  about  taking  its  flight  to  the 
mansions  of  eternal  bliss,  where  "liie  wicked  cease  ' 
from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest." 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Societi;  of  Friends — Legislature  of  Ohio,  in 
relation  to  the  People  of  Colour. 

(Concluded  from  page  2CJ3. ) 

If  illustrations  on  a  larger  scale  be  neces- 
sary to  a  right  understanding  of  the  principle, 
the  last  few  years  of  the  history  of  Philadel- 
phia and  Cincinnati,  will  furnish  those  illustra- 
tions. 

These  facts  are  not  al'uded  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  the  black  race  is  natu- 
rally baser,  or  more  depraved  in  moral  facul- 
ties, than  the  white.  The  committee  has  ne- 
ver so  believed,  nor  ever  seen  any  good  rea- 
son so  to  believe.  To  place  the  argument  on 
a  wrong  basis,  would  materially  injure  its 
force.  The  evil  arises  from  the  incompatibi- 
lity of  the  two  races  ;  and,  surely,  the  peti- 
tioners, themselves,  will  admit,  that  this  in- 
compatibility cannot  be  removed  by  amalga- 
mation, except  to  the  shame  and  perdition  of 
the  superior  race.  Guided  by  these,  and 
similar  considerations,  perhaps,  of  more  co- 
gency, can  we  doubt  what  the  determination 
ofsMch  a  legislator,  as  above  mentioned,  would 
be  in  the  supposed  case?  We  stand  in  the 
place  of  that  legislator,  and  it  is  our  highest 
.duty  to  bring  to  the  determination  of  this 
question  whatever  of  benevolence  and  what- 
ever of  wisdom,  nature  or  Providence  may 
have  awarded  to  us,  unbiassed  by  prejudice 
or  preconceived  opinions.  Our  black  popula- 
tion fortunately  consists  of  less  than  twenty 
thousand,  and  the  real  question  at  issue  is, 
whether  we  shall  invite  all  the  stragglers  of 
that  unhappy  race,  from  Cape  Florida  to  our 
own  southern  border,  here  to  congregate. 

Although,  as  before  observed,  our  State  and 
our  institutions  are  new,  we  are  surrounded 
by  an  older  world,  and  older  institutions  ;  and, 
unfortunately,  some  of  those  institutions  are 
old  in  sin.  The  untamed  barbarity  of  our 
British  ancestors,  has  left  for  the  solution  of 
their  posterity  the  most  knotty  questions — 
has  left  us  nothing  but  a  choice  of  difficulties  ; 
and  evils  of  greater  or  less  magnitude,  will 
press  upon  us,  be  our  determination  what  it 
may.  But,  when  we  consider  what  a  vast 
mass  of  these  unfortunate  people  exists  imme- 
diately on  our  southern  border,  in  the  states 


of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  the  lights  which  ought  to  guide 
our  steps  would  not  seem  to  be  ditficult  of  at- 
tainment, [n  the  year  of  our  Lord  1830,  one 
of  those  states,  Virginia,  alone,  containt^d 
largely  more  than  forty  thousand  free  blacks. 
If,  therefore,  in  the  language  of  the  petition- 
ers, "  we  abolish  all  distinctions  on  account  of 
colour,"  and  raise  that  race  to  a  perfect  equal- 
ity with  the  white,  we  may  expect  a  deluge 
of  that  "undesirable  species  of  population"  to 
set  in  upon  us.  Not  only  the  free-born  blacks, 
but  old,  worn  out,  emancipated  negroes,  and 
fugitive  slaves,  will  crowd  to  our  shores,  and 
we  shall  pay  the  penally  of  ill-advised  and  un- 
discerning  benevolence.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  General  Assembly  can  seriously  intend  to 
entertain  such  a  proposition  as  this?  To  call 
such  an  uncouth,  untutored,  undisciplined 
mass  to  a  full  participation  in  all  the  privileges 
and  duties  for  which  ages  of  self-direction  and 
self-control  have  scarcely  sufliced  to  prepare 
our  own  people  I  Let  not  our  opponents  ob- 
ject that  wc  recommend  a  policy  to  the  House 
not  in  accordance  with  the  standard  of  ab- 
stract, absolute,  moral  perfection,  but  with 
that  of  mere  expediency. 

The  petitioners,  themselves,  do  not  propose 
to  go  all  lengths  against  slavery.  They  do 
not  propose,  themselves,  nor  do  they  ask  this 
government  to  do  all  that  might  be  done  to 
subvert  that  institution.  Why  do  they  not  ? 
It  is  an  institution  which,  as  they  contend, 
and  we  admit,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
abstract  principles  of  natural  justice.  But 
one  answer  can  be  given  to  this  question. 
They  are  overcome  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances with  which  they  are  surrounded.  In 
other  words,  they  yield  to  overbearing  consi- 
derations of  expediency.  It  is  manifest  that 
we  are  recommending  to  the  House  principles 
of  action,  the  cogency  of  which  is  tacitly  per- 
ceived and  acknowledged  by  the  petitioners, 
themselves.  Another  circumstance  will  tend 
to  show  that  the  petitioners  can. comprehend 
this  train  of  reasoning.  They  complain,  in 
some  of  their  petitions,  of  the  ready  recep- 
tion which  European  paupers,  vagrants,  and 
refugees  experience  when  they  land  on  our 
shores;  and  they  term  these  unfortunates  an 
"  undesirable  species  of  population."  This 
may  be,  in  some  measure,  true  ;  but  the  in- 
convenience, in  the  nature  of  things,  can  be 
but  temporary.  A  few  generations  will  oblit- 
erate all  distinctions,  and  it  will  never  be 
known  whose  ancestors  first,  or  whose  last, 
trod  the  soil  of  the  land  of  liberty.  Very  dif- 
ferent is  the  case  of  the  negro  population,  or 
the  minority  of  the  committee  would  instantly 
unite  with  the  majority  to  recommend  a  bill 
in  accordance  with  the  prayer  of  the  peti- 
tioners. 


The  foregoing  considerations  relate,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  present  situation  and 
future  prospects  of  our  own  beloved  slate; 
other  considerations  of  equal  cogency,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  relate  more  imme- 
diately to  the  destinies  of  the  African  race. 
We  feel  convinced  that  the  voice  which  calls 
the  merry,  humble,  menial  negro  to  remain 
here  in  a  slate  of  semi-servitude,  in  a  state  of 
unequal  competition  with  a  superior  race,  in 
a  situation  which  cultivates  his  vices  and  de- 
fects, and  represses  his  virtues  and  his  ener- 
gies, is  a  syren  voice,  which  calls  bini  not  to 
his  highest  or  happiest  destiny.  Africa  should 
be  looked  to  as  the  ultimate  home  of  the  black 
man.  In  the  language  of  the  great  orator  of 
the  West,  "  we  should  regard  him  as  the  stray 
child  of  another's  family,  to  be  treated  with 
kindness  and  compassion  while  he  remains, 
but  to  be  returned  as  soon  as  possible  to  his 
original  home."  There  his  long-dormant  en- 
ergies might  be  awakened,  there  his  habits  of 
self-management  and  control  miyht  be 
strengthened  and  confirmed,  and  there  he 
would  be  placed  in  circumstances  much  more 
nearly  resembling  our  own  than  he  can  be  in 
our  midst.  To  return  to  Africa  our  whole 
black  population,  free  and  enslaved,  is  regard- 
ed by  many  as  a  hopeless  task,  on  account  of 
its  magnitude.  But  this  consideration  loses 
its  force,  when  the  enterprise  of  benevolence 
and  philanthropy  is  confined  to  the  free  black 
population.  \Vhen  we  consider  the  immense 
and  continued  increase  of  the  European  race 
upon  this  continent,  that  the  next  census  will 
show  twenty  millions  of  that  race  within  the 
present  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  we 
must  pronounce  such  an  enterprise  as  speedily 
falling  within  the  capacity  of  our  benevolence 
and  philanthropy,  or  the  conclusion  will  be 
inevitable,  that  our  benevolence  and  philan- 
thropy are  neither  very  ardent  nor  persever- 
ing. 

It  is  consoling  to  the  committee  to  reflect 
that,  in  shaping  our  policy  with  a  view  to  the 
ultimate  return  of  the  black  man  to  the  home 
of  his  ancestors,  as  the  missionary  of  a  pure 
faith  and  a  beneficent  civilization,  we  will,  in 
our  humble  sphere,  and  at  an  almost  infinite 
distance,  be  imitating  that  Great  Being,  whose 
government  of  the  world  appears  to  be  a  sys- 
tem of  benevolence  and  amelioration,  but  not 
of  optimism.  Had  it  suited  the  purposes  of 
his  inscrutable  will,  when  that  "felon  of  the 
human  race,"  the  tniscreant  nianslcaier,  first 
guided  his  bark  to  the  shores  of  unhappy  Afri- 
ca, his  red  right  hand  might  have  grasped  its 
thunderbolts  and  sunk  him  in  the  deep.  It  is 
the  divine  prerogative  to  bring  good  out  of 
evil  ;  and  now  that  the  gracious  plans  of  His 
providence  begin  to  unfold  themselves,  we 
perceive   that,   however  atrocious  may  have 
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been  the  character  of  the  first  intercourse  be- 
tween the  races  of  Europe  and  of  Africa,  that 
intercourse,  by  a  gradual  process  of  ameliora- 
tion,  is  to  end  in  bestowing  the  blessings  of 
civilization  and  religion  on  that  benighted 
continent.  It  is  for  the  people  of  the  Union, 
and  of  this  State  in  particular,  to  determine 
whether  they  will  fall  in  with  the  indications 
of  Divine  Providence,  and  shape  their  policy 
with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  an  object  as 
good  and  glorious  as  it  is  vast  and  compre- 
hen^rive,  or  whether,  listening  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  a  short-sighted  and  undiscerning  phi- 
lanthropy, they  will  vainly  oppose.  Is  not 
this  an  enterprise  of  benevolence  sufficiently 
sublime  to  dilate  the  hearts  and  stimulate  the 
energies  of  a  great  and  Christian  people? 
Let  none  object,  that  these  views  are  merely 
visionary  and  chimerical,  and  the  object  un- 
attainable. History  does  not  warrant  such 
an  objection  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  man  who 
is  most  conversant  with  her  pages,  will  be 
the  first  to  pronounce  such  an  objection  unte- 
nable. 

Had  some  old  philosopher  in  the  Augustan 
age,  pointed  out  to  a  polished  Greek  or  haugh- 
ty Roman,  some  fair-haired  Goth  or  sinewy 
Saxon,  and  ventured  the  prediction  that  his 
race  would  subdue  the  proud  mistress  of  the 
world  ;  would  seize  upon  the  victor's  garland 
and  the  civic  wreath,  and  would  carry  the 
arts  of  peace  and  war  to  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion which  the  day-dreams  of  Greece  and 
Rome  had  not  then  conceived  possible,  he 
would  have  incurred  the  penally  of  laughter 
and  ridicule,  and  would  have  been  suj^pected 
of  hallucination.  Yet  all  this,  and  more,  have 
been  accomplished ;  for,  as  ages  rolled  on, 
that  restless  race  awaked  from  the  sleep  of 
centuries,  and,  in  due  lime,  a  Milton,  a  New- 
ton, and  a  Washington  appeared. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  has  submit- 
ted an  elaborate  argument  on  the  supposed 
hardship  of  excluding  the  children  of  the  co- 
loured population  from  our  district  schools, 
and  has  appealed  to  a  certain  clause  of  our 
State  Constitution,  which  secures  to  the  ]>oo?- 
a  proper  participation  in  the  benefits  of  those 
literary  institutions  which  are  supported  in 
whole,  or  in  part,  by  the  bounty  of  the  United 
States.  The  minority  has  weighed  this  ar- 
gument, but  without  feeling  its  cogency,  and, 
of  course,  without  conviction.  When  we  re- 
flect that  the  convention  declared  that  they 
adopted  the  Constitution,  "  to  secure  the  bles- 
sings of  liberty  to  themselves  and  their  poste- 
rity," and,  in  the  same  instrument,  disquali- 
fied the  blacks  and  mulattoes  from  all  partici- 
pation in  the  government,  by  confining  the 
right  of  suffrage  to  white  persons,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  tliat,  under  this  covert  phrase, 
"  the  poor,"  Ihoy  intended  to  throw  open  the 
doors  of  our  colleges  and  universities  to  a  class 
of  persons  who  were  never  to  perform  the  du- 
ties of  electors,  or  elected.  If,  by  the  term 
"  poor,"  the}-  really  meant  negroes  and  mulat- 
toes, how  easily  might  I  hey  have  employed 
such  phraseology  as  would  have  placed  their 
meaning  beyond  all  doubt.  This  view  of  the 
case  is  strengthened  by  the  well-known  Hict, 
that  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  conven- 
tion sat  in  that  General  Assembly  which  pass- 


ed  the   very   first   of  that   series  of  statutes, 
now  by  the  petitioners  sought  to  be  repealed. 

The  minority  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive  the 
object  of  the  majority  in  pressing  this  matter 
upon  the  attention  of  the  House.  Do  they,  or 
does  any  man,  seriously  suppose  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  two  races  could  be  educated  to- 
gether  ?  That  they  could  stand  in  the  same 
classes,  sit  on  the  same  forms,  or  associate  in 
the  study  of  the  same  lessons?  We  hazard 
nothing  in  affirming  that  the  presence  of  a 
single  negro,  unless  under  very  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, would  turn  our  school-rooms  into 
deserts.  A  different  state  of  feeling  may  pre- 
vail at  the  north,  but,  certainly,  in  the  south- 
ern, eastern  and  western  parts  of  our  Stale,  it 
would  require  the  terrors  of  the  bayonet  to 
people  the  school-room  with  a  mixed  assem- 
blage of  whiles  and  blacks.  We  cannot  per- 
mit ourselves  to  doubt,  that  gentlemen  would 
shrink  back  with  horror  from  the  idea  of  send- 
ing their  own  children  to  associate  with  ne- 
groes and  mulattoes.  Do  they  conceive  their 
constituents  to  be  less  fastidious,  or  less  deli- 
cate than  themselves  ? 

The  minority  might  feel  more  sympathy 
with  the  blacks,  in  their  exclusion  from  our 
common  schools,  but  for  the  well-known  fact, 
that  myriads  of  our  while  fellow-citizens 
would  regard  the  same  exclusion  as  a  precious 
boon,  if  they  could  enjoy  it  on  the  same  terms, 
i.  e.,  exemption  of  their  properly  from  taxa- 
tion for  school  purposes.  It  is  well  known 
that,  in  all  our  po|)ulous  neighbourhoods  and 
considerable  villages,  two  systems  of  educa- 
tion are  constantly  going  forward — the  pub 
lie  and  the  private  schools;  or  perhaps  we 
should  say,  the  district  and  the  subscription 
schools.  The  district  schools  are  crowded  to 
excess;  the  energies  of  the  teacher  are  wast- 
ed amongst  such  a  multitude,  as  to  be  render- 
ed altogether  inefficient.  Parental  affection, 
ever  wakeful,  ever  enduring,  soon  discovers 
that  adequate  mental  training  and  discipline 
cannot  be  had  in  those  institutions,  and,  as  an 
expedient  to  secure  the  blessings  of  thorough 
and  sound  education  to  its  beloved  objects, 
subscriptions  are  inade,  and  competent  teach 
ers  employed,  on  a  scale  of  liberality  some 
what  commensurate  with  the  end  in  view.  It 
should  be  remembered,  that  both  these  svs 
tems  of  schools  are  mainly  supported  by  the 
toils  and  the  frugality  of  the  same  class  (jf 
men,  that  is,  the  lax  payers  and  small  propri- 
etors. It  is  true,  our  citizens  do  not  greatly 
complain  of  this  slate  of  things.  They  pay 
their  school  taxes  with  comparative  cheerful- 
ness, from  a  conviction  that  those  taxes  cor 
stilute  a  necessary  fund,  to  be  employed  in 
affording  the  lights  of  education,  imperfect 
and  unfinished,  perhaps,  yet  better  than  none 
to  the  children  of  their  fellow-citizens,  who 
are  to  compose  a  large  portion  of  the  future 
electors  and  sovereigns  of  the  land,  and  whose 
opportunities  are  greatly  increased  bv  the 
withdrawal  of  the  large  numbers  who  attend 
the  subscription  schools.  But  they  pay  those 
taxes,  as  taxes,  that  is,  for  the  sake  of  an  in- 
direct and  future  benefit;  they  are  not  suffi- 
ciently stupid  to  suppose  that  they  have  any 
Hirect  or  immediate  interest  in  the  matter. 
But  are  the  already  overtasked  and  oveibur- 


dened  energies  of  our  industrious  people  to  be 
charged  with  the  education  of  all  the  black 
population,  who  will  crowd  herefrom  the  east 
and  from  the  west,  and  from  the  north  and 
from  \\\e  south,  if  invited  heie  by  an  abolition 
of  all  laws  making  a  distinction  on  account  of 
colour,  and  enticed  by  the  premium  of  that 
education,  bestowed  without  money  and  with- 
out price?  The  committee  cannot  but  regard 
with  astonishment  the  coolness  and  compo- 
sure with  which  gentlemen  sometimes  liring 
forward  propositions  for  direct  and  indirect 
additions  to  the  pecuniary  burthens  of  our 
people,  already  intolerable.  The  calmness  of 
iheir  countenances,  and  the  rectilinear  ar- 
rangement of  the  muscles  of  their  faces,  dis- 
cover them  to  be  in  earnest  ;  but  this  circum- 
stance ordy  demands  additional  earnestness 
and  energy  of  resistance.  Those  gentlemen, 
perhaps,  represent  very  opulent  consiitoencies. 
It  is  said  that  extremes  are  prone  to  meet  ; 
certain  it  is,  that  none  are  so  ready  to  vote 
pecuniary  burthens  upon  society,  as  the  ex- 
tremely opulent  and  the  extremely  indigent ; 
and  for  an  obvious  reason — neither  of  them 
are  in  a  situation,  adequately,  to  appreciate 
the  pressure  of  those  burthens.  Need  we  add, 
that  the  House  should  yield  a  willing  and  fa- 
vourable attention  to  the  remonstrances  of  the 
representatives  of  the  small  properly  holders, 
who  feel  those  burthens  in  their  full  weight  t 
The  minority  think  it  right  to  make  them- 
selves understood  on  one  point,  lest  iheir  rea- 
soning should  labour  undei-  a  prejudice,  from 
which  its  earnestness,  sincerity,  and  direct- 
ness, should  rescue  it.  They  are  not  con- 
scious of  recommending  to  the  House  any  po- 
licy which  would  have  even  a  remote  tenden- 
cy to  promote,  or  perpetuate  slaver}'.  They 
do  not  wish  to  unchrislianize  their  southern 
fellow-citizens,  not  doubting  that  white  chi- 
valry, generosity,  and  manly  spirit  are  abun- 
dant at  the  north,  so  the  mild  virtues  of  bene- 
volence, compassion,  and  human  kindness,  are 
frequently  found  to  flourish  at  the  south.  But 
it  is  believed  that  no  good  man,  out  of  the  cir- 
cle  of  its  immediate  influence,  can  look  upon 
the  image  of  slavery  with  complacencv.  It 
has  features  essentially  forbidding  and  de- 
formed, and  in  spite  of  all  attempts  at  smooth- 
ing and  painting,  the  sight  of  those  features  is 
calculated  to  repel,  and  not  to  attract.  Che- 
rishing and  expressing  these  sentiments,  the 
committee  will  not  be  suspected  of  having  any 
sympathy  with  that  atrocious  and  brigand 
spirit,  which  ruthlessly  dedicates  three  mil- 
lions of  men,  and  their  posterity,  to  the  de- 
mongod  of  evnlasling  slavery.  It  is  an  in- 
stitution to  be  tolerated  and  excused  from  the 
invincible  necessity  of  the  case,  not  to  be  re. 
commended,  or  approved.  And  those  docu- 
ments, whether  originating  in  high  places  or 
in  low  places,  which  boldly  defend  the  insti- 
tution  as  righteous,  patriarchal,  and  agreeable 
to  the  will  of  heaven,  are  offensive  to  the  en- 
lightened moral  feelings  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Some  of  those  literary  rfflirts,  from 
the  high  source  in  which  they  originated, 
wore,  no  doubt,  expected  to  produce  a  great 
eflect  upon  the  public  mind;  and  verily,  their 
authors  have  not  been  mistaken  ;  ihey  have 
filled  the   highest  order  of  minds,   and  the  '■ 
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tnost  generous  spirits,  with  unutterable  horror 
and  disgust. 

But  while  we  acknowledge  ourselves  hostile 
lo  the  permanency  of  tins  institution,  and 
would  gliidly  give  a  direction  to  the  policy  ot 
this  great  State,  consistent  with  its  federal 
and  fraternal  relations,  yet  tending  to  its  final 
extinction,  we  feel  that  the  duly  of  circum- 
spection, in  tracing  the  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends,  is  imposed  upon  us  by  weighty  con- 
siderations. We  are  not  at  liberty  to  surren- 
der ourselves  to  the  blind  impulses,  even  of 
benevolence,  without  carefully  weighing  the 
consequences.  We  cannot,  thereloro,  join 
with  the  petitioners  in  recommending  the  abo- 
lition of  all  distinctions  here,  on  account  of 
colour.  We  think  that  such  an  ill-advised 
procedure  would  make  this  State  the  general 
rendezvous  of  the  African  race  in  the  United 
Stales.  The  free  blacks,  and  old,  worn-out 
slaves  from  the  southern  states,  would  be  pour- 
ed in  upon  us  in  such  numbers,  as  to  weigh 
down  and  exhaust  the  charities  of  our  people, 
and  materially  to  relieve  slavery  from  a  bur- 
then which  it  ought  to  bear.  In  the  language 
of  an  estimable  gentleman  now  in  our  city, 
"  such  a  course  of  policy  would  effectually 
prune  the  tree  of  slavery,  and  keep  it  green 
and  flourishing,  but  would  lay  no  axe  to  its 
root."  A  great  many  of  the  petitioners  ap- 
pear to  belong  to  the  Society  of  Friends  ;  a 
society  of  persons  very  amiable  and  estimable, 
no  doubt,  in  the  walks  of  private  life,  but 
whose  mental  discipline  has  not  been  such  as 
to  render  them  very  accurate,  or  prolound,  in 
tracing  the  consequences  of  human  actions. 
A  friend  of  southern  slavery  would  join  them 
in  their  petitions. 

The  report  of  the  majority  indulges  in  some 
acrimony  of  phraseology  in  regard  to  the  rup- 
posed  tendency  of  the  policy  of  the  southern 
slates,  to  keep  the  indigent  classes  of  wliite 
people  in  ignorance,  in  order  that  they  may 
labour  contenledly  by  the  side  of  the  slave.  It 
is  believed  that  great  delicacy  is  demanded  in 
speaking  of  the  institutions  of  our  sister  slates, 
lest  that  kindly  and  fraternal  spirit  should  re- 
ceive a  wound,  which  now  contributes  so  es- 
seniiajly  to  strengthen  and  support  our  glori- 
ous Union.  It  must  be  expected  that  censures 
contained  in  solemn  documents  emanating 
from  committees  of  our  General  Assembly, 
and  other  responsible  sources,  will  have  far 
more  power  of  irritation,  than  the  writings  of 
anonymous  and  obscure  individuals.  The 
minority  can  speak  from  personal  knowledge 
of  the  institutions  of  the  first  and  most  consid- 
erable of  those  stales.  That  great  and  mag- 
nanimous commonwealth  has  an  immense 
school  fiind  dedicated  to  the  express  purpose 
of  the  education  of  the  children  of  indigence, 
and  it  is  efficiently  and  economically  man- 
aged. Would  that  as  much  could  be  truly  said 
of  our  own. 

We  find  it  impossible  to  follow  the  majority 
in  detail  thmugb  all  their  reasoning,  without 
extending  this  report  to  an  inconvenient  lenglli. 
They  misquote  the  second  section  of  the 
fourth  article  of  the  Federal  Constitution  ; 
that  article  reads  thus  :  "  The  citizens  of  each 
Slate  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States." 


We  apprehend  that  the  present  order  of  things, 
in  the  British  West  India  colonies,  is  too  nesv 
to  afford  any  safe  lights  of  history  for  the  gui- 
dance of  the  conduct  of  statesmen  in  other 
countries.  There,  as  well  as  in  Canada,  a 
strong  government,  aided  by  glittering  bayo- 
nets, may  preserve  a  degree  of  apparent  order 
and  quiet;  and  a  happy  destilulion  of  minute 
and  local  knowledge,  in  the  House  and  in  the 
committee,  leaves  open  a  wide  field  for  con- 
jecture. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  the  house,  that  if  we 
regard  the  interests  of  our  own  home-bred 
black  population,  who  would  seem  to  have  the 
fairest  claims  upon  us,  we  shall  pause  before 
we  invite,  by  the  premium  of  free  schools  and 
munificent  poor  laws,  and  absolute  legal  equa- 
lity, that  countless  host  of  rude  and  unculti- 
vated foreign  negroes,  who  will  pour  in  upon 
us,  and  compete  wilh  our  present  black  popu- 
lation in  all  their  employments  and  puisuils. 
That  they  will  rue  the  change,  we  have  no 
doubt.  In  deprecating — in  most  earnestly  re- 
monstrating against  a  measure  so  ultra,  so 
visionary,  so  hostile  to  all  the  sober  deduc- 
tions of  reason,  as  the  allempt,  by  legal  enact- 
ment, to  equalize  two  races,  whom  God  and 
nature,  and  habils,  and  previous  inslilutions, 
and  history,  and  ten  thousand  recollections, 
have  rendered  so  utterly  unequal  and  incom- 
patible— it  affords  real  pleasure  to  the  com- 
mittee to  be  able  to  say,  that  there  is  nothing 
shocking  lo  humanity  or  torturing  to  the  feel- 
ings of  compassion  in  the  condition  of  our 
black  population.  Their  own  moderate  exer 
lions,  aided  by  the  generosity  of  their  white 
neighbours,  in  a  land  of  abundance,  obtain  a 
plentiful  sup[)ly  for  all  their  corporeal  wants, 
and  they  appear  to  pass  gaily  down  the  stream 
of  time,  enjoying  the  sunshine  of  an  almost 
perpetual  infancy.  Their  rotundity  of  outline 
and  evident  good  keeping,  contrast  advanta- 
geously with  the  meagre  visages  and  care- 
worn countenances  of  some  of  their  white 
neighbours. 

Were  it  possible  to  inspire  the  negro  wilh 
the  hopes  and  the  fears,  the  turbulent  ambi- 
tion and  the  restless  enterprise,  and  to  load 
him  wilh  the  responsibilities  of  the  white  man. 
It  might  well  be  doubled  whether  be  would 
not  be  a  great  loser  in  striking  the  balance- 
sheet  of  happiness.  It  is  true  that  the  all- 
powerful  force  of  habit  has  reconciled  the  lat- 
ter to  his  silualion  ;  in  the  pursuit  of  some 
object,  in  bis  eslimation  great  and  engrossing, 
he  resigns  a  thousand  minor  gratifications 
otherwise  within  his  reach.  But  while  he 
bows  a  willinij  devotee  at  the  shrine  of  ambi 


not  this  House  give  a  direction  to  its  policy, 
which  will  relurn  him  to  that  slage  where 
alone  he  can  attempt  to  act  a  similar  pari,  and 
lo  hasten  on  to  a  similar  destiny,  with  the 
slightest  hopes  of  success.  We  have  no  am- 
bition to  level  all  inequalities  in  society,  whe- 
ther created  by  nature,  or  by  those  long-en- 
during habils,  as  powerful  as  nature.  The 
practised  eye  of  one  of  her  votaries  delights 
to  dwell  upon  the  silver  rivulet  and  the  green 
round  knoll,  as  wel4  as  upon  the  towering 
mountain  and  the  majestic  river.  Delighted 
wilh  the  perpetual  succession  and  ever-vary- 
ing prospect  of  hill  and  dale,  and  winding 
stream,  and  brake,  and  cofisewood,  and  green 
meadows  and  brown  fallow  fields,  and  sun- 
shine and  shade;  such  an  one  would  regaid 
as  the  artificer  of  unmixed  mischief,  Ihe  rude 
prryector  who  would  propose  to  smooth  the 
lace  of  nature  into  one  unvarying  outline  of 
endless  and  cheerless  uniformiiy  ;  to  dig  down 
the  mountains  and  lo  fill  up  the  valleys.  So 
we  feel  perfectly  willing  to  leave  the  superior 
race  lo  their  exciting  pursuits  and  their  self- 
direcled  labours,  and  the  inferior  race  to  their 
humble  enjoyments,  without  indulging  in  that 
pragmatical  spirit  which  vainly  attempts  to 
produce  uniformiiy  and  equality,  where  uni- 
formity and  equality  are  absolutely  unattain- 
able. 

Impressed  wilh  a  belief  that  a  majority  of 
the  petitioners  are  influenced  by  kindly  and 
amiable  moral  motives,  we  have  endeavoured 
lo  combat  their  arguments  with  calmness  and 
serenity,  and  to  treat  them  with  all  possible 
respect.  But  we  almost  despair  of  producing 
conviction  in  their  minds.  We  well  know 
that  monomania,  whether  of  a  benevolent  or 
malevolent  character,  rushes  blindly  to  its 
object,  regardless  of  consequences.  We  do 
not  doubt  that,  if  the  black  race  be  specially 
invited  lo  assume  new  responsibilities,  and 
perform  new  duties,  they  will  accept  the  invi- 
tation.  That  the  points  of  collision  between 
the  two  races  will  be  indefinitely  multiplied, 
we  as  lillle  doubt.  That  tragedies  will  be  re- 
enacted,  such  as  we  have  recently  witnessed 
in  the  two  cities  before-named,  we  have  the 
utmost  reason  to  fear.  That  the  annoyances 
of  life  will  be  indefinitely  increased,  in  every 
neighbourhood  in  the  State,  we  consider  cer- 
tain as  the  laws  of  nature  herself.  And  we 
must  warn  the  House,  that  it  greatly  deceives 
itself,  if  it  supposes  that  the  communily  at 
large,  or  the  commillee  itself,  will  be  able  to 
restrain  those  ebullitions  of  feeling,  which  the 
innumerable  collisions  consequent  upon  the 
new  order  of  tbin2S  will  be  so  well  calculated 


lion,  he  is  perfectly  conscious  of  the   value  of   to  produce  ;  and  that,  if  it  supposes  that  it  has 


the  sacrifice  which  he  brings  to  the  allar.  It 
is  no  less  true  that  the  same  kindly  power  has 
reconciled  the  former  to  his  humble  lol,  and 
bestowed  upon  him  a  degree  of  menial  viva- 
city and  cheerfulness,  to  which  many  of  his 
syinpalhizers  are  utter  strangers  ;  and  if  un- 
assailed  by  the  benevolent  but  misjudging  cla- 
mour of  the  petitioners,  he  would  regard  that 
lot  without  envy  and  without  repining. 

But  if  it  is  determined  to  elevate  the  black 
man  lo  a  new  theatre,  and  to  make  him  a  par- 
ticipant in  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  cares  and 
the  aspirations  of  the  white  man,  why  should 


cost  the  commillee  no  sacrifice  of  feeling,  no 
exercise  of  mental  discipline  and  self-reslraint 
to  repress  that  natural  indignation  whifli  the 
proposition  of  the  petitioners  is  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  inspire,  it  will  do  the  commillee  in- 
justice. It  is  a  proposition  which  must  ap- 
pear, and  does  appear,  monstrous  and  out- 
rageous to  those  who  do  not  assent  to  the  rea- 
soning of  the  |ietilioners,  nor  drink  into  their 
spirit,  and  to  whom  the  proposition  must  ne- 
cessarily wear  a  different  aspect. 

We  say,  most  emphatically,  in  the  language 
of  our  ancestors  across  the  deep,  that  we  are 
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"  uDwilliug  to  change  the  laws  of  this  great 
commonwealth  ;"  and  if  the  House  should  re- 
solve to  govern  itself  by  other  counsels,  our 
supineiie>3  will  not  be  to  blame.  We  shall 
cotjtent  ourselves  with  placing  our  protest  on 
the  journals,  and  will  abide  the  judgment  of 
our  coleinporaries  and  our  posterity  with  that 
composure  which  arises  from  a  clear  con- 
Bcibuce  and  an  honest  discharge  of  dul)'. 

Edward  Arcubold, 
Isaac  Si'eak. 

HUGH    BLAIR. 

An  Account  of  the  Lifeand  Writings  of  Hugh 
Blair,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  one  of  the  Minis- 
ters of  the  High  Church,  and  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  and  Belles  Letters  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.  By  John  Hill,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the 
University. 

(Continued  from  page  255.) 

With  respect  to  the  general  power  of  think- 
ing displayed  in  these  sermons,  we  apprehend 
that  discerning  readers  are  coming  fast  to- 
ward a  uniformity  of  opinion.  They  will  all 
cheerfully  agree,  that  the  author  carries  good 
sense  along  with  him,  wherever  he  goes  ;  that 
he  keeps  his  subjects  distinct;  that  he  never 
wanders  from  the  one  in  hand  ;  that  he  pre- 
sents concisely  very  many  important  lessons 
of  sound  morality;  and  that  in  doing  this  he 
displays  an  uncommon  knowledge  of  the  more 
obvious  qualities  of  human  nature.  He  is  ne- 
ver trifling  nor  fantastic  ;  every  page  is  sober, 
and  pertinent  to  the  subject  ;  and  resolute  la- 
bour has  prevented  him  from  ever  falling  in 
a  mortifying  degree  below  the  level  of  his  best 
style  of  performance.  He  is  seldom  below  a 
respectable  mediocrity,  but,  we  are  forced  to 
admit,  that  he  very  rarely  rises  above  il. 
After  reading  five  or  six  sermons,  we  become 
assured  (hat  we  most  perfectly  see  the  whole 
compass  and  reach  of  his  powers,  and  that,  if 
there  were  twenty  volumes,  we  might  read  on 
through  the  whole,  « ithout  ever  coming  to  a 
bold  conception,  or  a  profound  investigation, 
or  a  burst  of  genuine  enthusiasm.  There  is 
not  in  the  train  of  thought  a  succession  of 
eminences  and  depressions,  rising  towards  su- 
blimity, and  descending  into  familiarity.  There 
are  no  peculiarly  striking  short  passages  where 
the  mind  wishes  to  slop  awhile,  to  indulge  its 
delight,  if  it  were  not  irresistibly  carried  for- 
ward by  the  rapidity  of  the  tliuught.  There 
are  none  of  those  happy  retlections  back  on  a 
thought  just  departing,  which  seem  to  give  it 
a  second  and  stronger  significance,  in  addition 
to  that  which  it  had  most  obviously  presented. 
Though  the  mind  does  not  proceed  with  anv 
eagerness  to  what  is  to  come,  it  is  seldom  in- 
clined to  revert  to  what  is  gone  by  ;  and  any 
contrivance  in  the  composition  to  tempt  it  to 
look  back  with  lingering  partiality  to  the  re- 
ceding ideas,  is  forborne  by  the  writer  ;  quite 
judiciously,  for  the  temptation  would  fail. 

A  reflective  reader  will  perceive  his  mind 
fi\ed  in  a  wonderful  sameness  of  feeling 
throughout  a  whole  volume:  il  is  hardly  re- 
lieved a  moment,  by  surprise,  delight,  or  la- 
bour, and  at  length  becomes  very  tiresome  ; 


perhaps  a  little  analogous  to  the  sensations  of 
a  Hindoo  while  fulfilling  his  vow,  to  remain 
in  one  certain  posture  for  a  month.  A  sedate 
formality  of  maimer  is  invariably  kept  up 
through  a  thousand  pages,  without  the  small- 
est danger  of  ever  luxuriating  into  a  beauti- 
ful irregularity.  We  never  find  ourselves  in 
the  midst  of  anything  that  reminds  us  of  na- 
ture, except  by  that  orderly  stiffness  which 
she  forbears  ;  or  of  freedom,  except  by  being 
compelled  to  go  in  the  measured  paces  of  a 
dull  procession.  If  we  manfully  persist  in 
reading  on,  we  at  length  feel  a  torpor  invad- 
ing our  faculties,  we  become  apprehensive 
that  some  wizard  is  about  turning  us  into 
stones,  and  we  can  break  the  spell  onlj'  by 
shutting  the  book.  Having  shut  the  book,  we 
feel  that  we  have  acquired  no  definable  addi- 
tion to  our  ideas  ;  we  have  little  more  than 
the  consciousness  of  having  passed  along 
through  a  very  regular  series  of  sentences 
and  unexceptionable  propositions ;  much  in 
the  same  manner  as,  perhaps,  at  another  hour 
of  the  same  day,  we  have  the  consciousness 
or  remembrance  of  having  just  passed  along 
by  a  very  regular  painted  palisade,  no  one 
bar  of  which  particularly  fixed  our  attention, 
and  the  whole  of  which  we  shall  soon  forget 
that  we  have  ever  seen. 

The  last  fault  that  we  shall  allege,  is  some 
defect  on  the  ground  of  religion  ;  not  a  defi- 
ciency of  general  seriousness,  nor  an  infre- 
quency  of  reference  to  the  most  solenni  sub- 
jects, nor  an  omission  of  stating  sometimes,  in 
explicit  terms,  tlie  leading  principles  of  the 
theory  of  the  Christian  redemption.  But  we 
repeatedly  find  cause  to  complain  that,  in  oth- 
er parts  of  the  sermon,  he  appears  to  forget 
these  statements,  and  advances  propositions 
which,  unless  the  reader  shall  combine  with 
them  modifications  which  the  author  has  not 
suggested,  must  contradict  the  principles.  On 
occasions,  he  clearly  deduces  from  the  death 
and  atonement  of  Christ  the  hopes  of  futurity, 
and  consolations  against  the  fear  of  death  ; 
and  then,  at  other  times,  he  seems  most  cau- 
tious lo  avoid  this  grand  topic,  when  advert- 
ing to  the  approach  of  death,  and  the  feelings 
of  that  season  ;  and  seems  to  rest  all  the  con- 
solations on  the  review  of  a  virtuous  lil'e.  We 
have  sometimes  to  charge  him  also  with  a 
certain  adulteration  of  the  Christian  moral 
principles,  by  the  admixture  of  a  portion  of 
the  worldly  spirit.  As  a  friend  to  Christian- 
ity, he  wished  her  to  be  a  little  loss  harsh  and 
peculiar  than  in  her  earlier  days,  and  to  show 
that  she  had  not  lived  so  long  in  the  genteel- 
est  world  in  the  creation,  without  learning  po- 
liteness. Especially  it  was  necessarj'  for  her 
to  exercise  due  complaisance  when  she  atten- 
ded him,  if  she  felt  any  concern  about  his  re- 
putation, as  a  companion  of  the  fashionable, 
the  sceptical,  the  learned,  and  (he  aflluent, 
and  a  preacher  to  the  most  splendid  congre- 
gation in  the  whole  country.  It  would  seem 
that  she  meekly  took  these  delicate  hints,  and 
adopted  a  language  which  no  gentleman  could 
be  ashamed  to  repeat,  or  otlended  to  hear. 
The  sermons  abound  with  specimens  of  this 
improved  dialect,  but  we  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  room  hero  for  quotations  ;  we  will 
only  transcribe  a  single  short  sentence  from 


the  Sermon  on  Death  :  "  Wherever  religionj 
virtue,  or  true  honour  call  him  forth  to  dan- 
ger, life  ought  to  be  hazarded  without  fear." 
Now  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  hon- 
our," evidently  here  employed  to  denote  some- 
thing  distinct  from  virtue,  and  therefore  not 
cognizable  by  the  laws  of  morality  ?  Does 
the  reverend  orator  mean,  that  to  gain  lame 
or  glory,  as  it  is  called,  or  to  avert  the  impu- 
tation or  suspicion  of  cowardice,  or  to  main- 
tain  some  trivial  punctilio  of  precedence  or 
arrogant  demand  of  pride,  commonly  called  a 
point  of  honour,  between  individuals  or  na- 
tions, or  to  abet,  as  a  matter  of  course,  any 
cause  rendered  honourable  by  being  adopted 
by  the  higher  classes  of  mankind, —  a  Chris- 
tian ought  to  hazard  his  life  ? — Taken  as  the 
ground  of  the  most  awful  duty  to  which  a  hu- 
man being  can  be  called,  and  yet  thus  distin- 
guished from  religion  and  morality,  what  the 
term  means  can  he  nothing  good.  The 
preacher  did  not,  perhaps,  exactly  know  what 
he  intended  it  to  mean  ;  but  it  was  a  term  in 
high  vogue,  and  therefore  well  adapted  to  be 
put  along  with  religion  and  virtue  to  qualify 
their  uncouthness.  It  was  no  mean  proof  of 
address  to  have  made  these  two  surly  puritans 
accept  their  sparkish  companion.  If  this  pas- 
sage were  one  among  only  a  few  specimens  of 
a  dubious  language,  it  would  be  scandalous  in 
us  to  quote  it  in  this  particular  manner;  but 
as  there  are  very  many  phrases  cast  after  a 
similar  model,  we  have  a  right  to  cite  it,  as 
an  instance  of  that  tincture  of  the  unsound 
maxims  of  the  world,  which  we  have  asserted 
to  be  often  perceptible  in  these  sermons.  This 
might  be  all  in  its  place  in  the  sermons  of  the 
despicable  Yorick  ;  but  it  is  disgusting  to  hear 
a  very  grave  divine  blending,  with  Christian 
exhortations,  the  loathsome  slang  of  duelling 
lieutenants,  of  gamblers,  of  scoffers  at  reli- 
gion, of  consequential  fools  who  believe  their 
own  reputation  the  mort  important  thing  on 
earth,  and  indeed  that  the  earth  has  nothing 
else  to  attend  to,  and  of  men  whose  rant  about 
perhaps  the  glory  of  dying  for  their  country, 
is  mixed  with  insults  lo  the  Almighty,  and 
imprecations  of  perdition  on  their  souls. 

This  doubtful  and  accommodating  quality 
was  one  of  the  chief  causes,  we  apprehend,  of 
the  first  extraordinaiT  popularity  of  these 
sermons.  A  great  many  people  of  gayety, 
rank,  and  fashion,  have  occasionally  a  feeling 
that  a  little  easy  quanliiy  of  religiuu  would  be 
a  good  thing  ;  because  it  is  too  true,  after  all, 
that  we  cannot  be  slaying  in  this  world  al- 
ways, and  when  one  goes  out  of  it,  why,  there 
may  be  some  hardish  matters  lo  settle  in  the 
other  place.  The  prayer-book  of  a  Sunday  is 
a  good  deal  lo  be  sure  toward  making  all  safe, 
but  then  it  is  really  so  tiresome  ;  for  penance 
it  is  very  well,  but  lo  say  one  likes  it,  one 
cannot  for  the  life  of  one.  If  there  were 
some  tolerable  religious  thing  that  one  could 
read  now  and  then  without  trouble,  and  think 
it  about  half  as  pleasant  as  a  game  of  cards, 
it  would  be  comfortable.  One  should  not  be 
so  frightened  about  what  we  must  all  come  to 
some  time. — Jsow  nothing  could  have  been 
more  lo  the  purpose  than  these  sermons  ; 
they  were  welcomed  as  the  very  thing.  'I'hey 
were  unquestionably  about  religion,  and  grave 
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enough  in  all  conscience  ;  yet  they  were  ele- 
gant ;  they  were  so  easy  to  comprehend 
throughout,  that  the  mind  was  never  detained 
a  monifnt  lo  think  ;  they  were  undefiled  by 
methodisni;  tliey  but  little  obtruded  peculiar 
doctrinal  notions;  they  applied  very  much  to 
high  life,  and  (he  author  was  evidently  a  gen- 
tleman ;  the  book  could  be  discussed  us  a 
matter  of  taste,  and  its  being  seen  in  the  par- 
lour excited  no  surmise  that  any  one  in  the 
house  had  been  lately  converted.  Above  all, 
it  was  most  perfectly  free  from  that  disagree- 
able and  mischievous  properly  attributed  to 
the  eloquence  of  Pericles,  that  it  "  left  stings 
behind." 

(To  be  concluded.) 

BIBLE    AsWciATION. 
The  Sixteenth   Annual  Report  of  the  Bible 
Association  of  Friends  in  America:  Read 
at  the   Annual  Meeting,   held  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  2lst  of  Fourth  month,  1845. 

To  the  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  Ame- 
rica. 
The  Managers  submit   the  following  Report 

of  their  proceedings  during  the  past  year. 

There  have  been  issued  from  the  Deposito- 
ry, for  the  year  ending  Fourth  month  1st, 
1845,  2618  "Bibles  and  844  Testaments  ;  of 
which,  230  Bibles  and   133  Testaments  were 


$3,059  33 

During  the  past  year  two  new  auxiliaries 
have  been  recognised,  both  witliin  the  limits 
of  Ohio  Yearly  iMeeling.  One  at  Flushing, 
the  other  at  Fairfield. 

Reports  have  been  received  from  fourteen 
auxiliaries,  viz.: — Philadelphia;  Burlington 
and  Haddonfield,  N.  J.  ;  Yonge  street.  Upper 
Canada;  Vassalborough,  Maine;  Fairfield, 
Flushing,  and  Alum  Creek,  Ohio;  White 
Water,  Springfield,  White  Lick,  Western, 
Westfield,  and  Blue  River,  Indiana. 

From  these  reports — several  of  which  are 
more  in  detail  than  usual — it  appears  that  they 
have  distributed  during  the  past  year,  about 
393  Bibles  and  271  Testaments;  being  278 
Bibles  and  56  Testaments  more  than  were 
re[)0rted  as  distributed  the  previous  year. 
.Most  of  them  were  gratuitously  disposed  of 
I  There  are  21  families  reported  as  destitute 
sold    to  auxiliaries;  56  Bibles  and  50  Testa-   of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  about  3000  indi- 


Paymenis. 
Paper,  printing  and  binding,  2165  04 
Micellnneous    expenses,  in- 
cluding   agent's    salary, 
insurance,  annual  report, 
&c.,  542  31 

2,707  35 

Balance  on  hand,  Fourth  month  7lh, 

1845,  351  98 


nients  sent  to  auxiliaries  on  sale  ;— 036  Bibles 
and  417  Testaments  have  been  gratuitously 
dispo.^ed  of;  of  this  number,  316  Bibles  and 
352  Testaments  were  furnished  auxiliaries  for 
gratuitous  distribution  to  Friends  in  indigent 
circumstances,  or  for  sale  at  low  prices  at 
their  option.  From  this  account  it  appears 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  issues  from  the 
Depository,  over  the  previous  year,  of  1774 
Bibles  and  377  Testaments. 

Since  last  report,  an  edition  of  1500  of  the 
Reference  Bible,  then  in  press,  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  another  edition  of  10l)0  copies  of 
the  same  Bible  has  been  printed  ;  also  25110 
24mo  Testaments,  to  be  sold  at  the  low  price 
of  10  cents  per  copy,  bound  in  muslin,  and 
12^  cents  in  sheep.  An  edition  of  2000  of 
the  24mo  Bible  is  in  progress. 

The  stock  of  books  on  hand  the  1st  instant 
was  as  follows,  viz. 

213  copies  of  the  8vo  Reference  Bible,  bound. 

403     «  24  mo  School 

442     "  "     Testament  " 

279     "  12mo 

1335     "  8vo  Reference  Bible,  in  sheets 

101     "  "  School 

752     "  24mo  "  " 

3100     "  "  Testament,  " 

1484     "  12mo         "  " 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  Trea- 
surer's account. 

Receipts. 
Balance  of  last  account         -         -     $365  33 
Legacy  of  Daniel  Carlisle  48  75 

Sales  of  BiblesandTestaments 
annual  subscriptions,  rent, 
interest,  &c.  2745  25 

2794  00 


$3,059  33 


viduals,  capable  of  reading,  who  do  not  own  a 
copy,  although  most  of  them  reside  in  fami- 
lies where  they  have  access  to  the  Bible. 

A  number  of  the  auxiliaries,  within  whose 
limits  much  want  of  Bibles  and  Testaments 
is  known  to  exist,  do  not  state  bow  many  co- 
pies would  be  required,  to  supply  those  indi- 
viduals capable  of  reading,  who  are  unable  to 
purchase.  From  other  reports,  whicji  give 
more  definite  accounts,  we  are  informed  thai 
more  than  1000  volumes  would  be  needed  to 
supply  the  wants  now  ascertained  within  their 
borders. 

It  appears  from  the  reports  of  the  auxilia- 
ries, as  well  as  from  infurmalion  the  Mana- 
gers have  received  from  other  sources,  that 
much  want  of  good  copies  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
lures  yet  exists  among  Friends  in  various 
parts  of  our  country  ;  and  they  would  again 
atlectionately,  yet  earnestly,  press  upon  the 
minds  of  Friends  in  the  different  Yearly  .Meet- 
ings, the  consideration  of  the  duty  that  de- 
volves upon  them,  in  endeavouring  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  situation  of  their  fellow- 
members,  in  their  respective  neighbonrhonds  ; 
and  we  believe  our  women  Friends  might 
usefully  participate  more  extensively  than  they 
have  yet  done,  in  this  interesting  service. 
Much  of  this  labour  must  necessarily  be  per- 
formed by  the  difi'erent  auxiliaries;  and  as 
the  Parent  Association  is  now  possessed  of  an 
income,  which  will  enable  it  to  extend  more 
widely  than  heretofore  the  gratuitous  distri- 
bution of  the  Scriptures,  among  those  who 
are  destitute  of  them,  we  feel  desirous  that 
some  of  the  auxiliaries,  which  for  a  long  lime 
appear  almost  entirely  to  have  suspended  their 
operations,  may  be  encouraged  to  renewed 
exertions  in  the  good  work  in  which  ihey 
were  formerly  engaged. 


One  of  the  primary  objects  of  our  Associa- 
tion,  which  is  of  much  importance,  was  tliat 
fi;eri/ meinber  of  our  Rellnjnus  Sncietv,  wlio 
is  capable  of  reading,  might  be  furnished  with 
a  copy  of  the  Bible  ;  thereby  aiding  our  fel- 
low-mcmbcrs  in  their  endeavours  lo  comply 
with  the  requisition  of  the  Discipline,  "  to 
bring  up  those  under  their  direction  in  fre- 
quently reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;"  and 
we  hope  Friends  will  not  relax  in  their  effbrts 
until  this  desirable  object  is  accomplished. 

One  auxiliary  stales  in  its  report,  "  We  be- 
lieve  that  much  good  has  arisen  lo  Friends 
and  others  within  our  limits,  llirough  our  fee- 
ble endeavours  lo  promote  ihe  circulation  of 
good  and  durable  copies  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
lures;  and  in  many  instances  we  have  been 
enabled  to  supply  those  who  were  not  able  lo 
furnish  themselves  with  a  copy  of  the  Bible 
or  Testament;  but  notwilhstaiiding  what  has 
been  done,  there  is  still  a  large  number  of  our 
Society  not  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Yet  it  is  proper  lo  observe,  that 
these  are  mostly  young  Friend.s,  who  reside 
with  their  parents,  or  in  families  where  the 
Bible  is  possessed  by  the  fannly,  to  which 
they  have  free  access;  but  not  owiiing  a  copy 
of  their  own,  they  are  reported  as  desliliite; 
yet  this  number  is  sensibly  decreasing,  as  pa- 
rents are  becoming  more  concerned  on  the 
subject,  and  are  su[>plying  their  children  with 
copies  exclusively  their  own." 

Another,  within  whose  limits  there  are  220 
families  of  Friends,  informs,  "  there  are  about 
•■120  individuals  who  do  not  own  a  copy  of  the 
Bible,  of  which  number  150  are  not  able  at 
present  lo  furnish  themselves;  and  this  Aux- 
iliary being  so  small,  is  not  able  to  do  much, 
the  income  not  being  sufficient  lo  supply  the 
deficiencies.  Probably  about  400  Reference 
Bibles  might  be  sold  lo  Friends  and  olhers, 
and  gratuitously  disposed  of  lo  Friends." 

Another  states:  "  There  are  73  members 
of  our  Religious  Sociely,  capable  of  readintj-, 
who  do  not  own  a  copy  of  the  l!ible,  and  our 
income  is  not  sufficient  lo  supply  them." 

Another  infi)rms  :  "  There  are  480  Friends 
within  our  limits  capable  of  reading,  who  do 
not  own  a  copy  of  the  Scripiures,  and  our  in- 
come is  insufficient  lo  supply  ihem." 

Another  stales  :  "  Although  our  operations 
have  been  very  small,  yet  we  look  with  satis- 
faction to  the  little  we  have  done,  and  feel 
prompted  lo  increased  exertions  fijr  Ihe  fu- 
ture.  In  addition  to  what  our  Auxiliary  has 
done,  we  acknowledge  with  ihankfiilness  the 
valuable  donations  of  Scripiures  afforded  us 
by  Ihe  Parent  Institution,  all  of  which  have 
have  been  distributed,  and  yet  there  is  a  great 
lack  within  our  limits,  as  will  appear  by  our 
answers  lo  the  queries." 

An  Auxiliary  which  has  lately  been  estab- 
lished, mentions:  "Owing  to  our  recent  or- 
ganization,  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  any. 
ihing  like  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  want 
of  Bibles  and  Testaments  in  families,  &.C.,  of 
our  respective  neighbourhoods,  yet  we  feel 
authorized  to  say,  that  the  deficiency  is  not 
small." 

Another  informs  :  "  We  are  at  a  loss  lo?ny 
how  many  of  the  destitute  are  unable  to  sup- 
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ply  themselves,  yet  we  believe  the  number  to 
be  very  considerable." 

Another  mentions:  "We  have  52  mem- 
bers, male  and  female,  belonging  to  the  Aux- 
iliary, and  120  families  of  Friends  residing 
within  our  limits.  We  very  acceptably  re- 
ceived the  Reference  Bibles  furnished  gratui- 
tously by  the  Parent  Association,  for  which  we 
have  found  suitable  andgrateful  recipients.  1.56 
individuals  are  reported  to  be  unsupplied  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  we  believe  fbur-fifihs  of 
them  are  not  well  able  to  supply  themselves, 
and  the  income  of  our  Association  is  very  in- 
adequate." 

Another  slates  :  "  Our  limits  embrace  many 
members  and  descendants  of  members,  scat- 
tered over  a  large  territory,  which  renders  it 
a  difficult  task  to  give  definite  answers  to  all 
the  queries,  and  opens  a  wide  field  for  useful 
labour  in  the  distribution  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Whilst  we  would  acknowledge  a  re- 
missness in  our  operations  for  some  time  past, 
•we  believe  it  safe  now  to  say,  that  Friends 
here  are  turning  their  attention  with  increased 
interest  to  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the 
Parent  Association." 

Another  Auxiliary  thus  concludes  its  re- 
port :  "  In  presenting  the  foregoing  proceed- 
ings of  this  Auxiliary  for  the  past  year,  we 
think  there  is  abundant  cause  for  encourage- 
ment, not  only  in  the  number  of  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  which  have  been  distributed,  but 
also  from  the  disposition  which  has  been 
made  of  some  of  them;"  expressing  a  feeling 
of  gratitude,  that  the  means  are  thus  at  their 
disposal  to  furnish  those  with  a  copy  of  the 
Sacred  Writings  who  were  unable  to  procure 
them. 

A  review  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Auxili- 
ary Associations,  as  developed  in  their  reports 
for  the  past  year,  is  encouraging,  as  furnish- 
ing a  gratifying  evidence  of  a  continued  in- 
terest in  the  important  and  primary  objects  of 
the  Association.  They  are  also  interesting, 
as  exhibiting  present  wants,  which  with  the 
future  demand  naturally  to  be  anticipated, 
will  require  the  income  and  labour  of  many 
years  to  supply. 

During  tlie  past  year  we  have  received 
from  the  executors  of  our  friend,  Daniel  Car- 
lisle, the  net  amount  of  a  legacy  of  fifly  dol- 
lars ;  ajid  have  also  been  informed  by  the  ex- 
ecutors of  our  late  friend  and  fellow-manager, 
John  Paul,  that  he  has  bequeathed  the  sum 
of  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  use  of  the  Bi- 
ble Association,  payable  at  the  decease  of  his 
widow. 

In  surrendering  the  trust  confided  to  them, 
the  Managers  believe  it  proper  again  to  ad- 
vert to  the  subject  of  the  formation  of  new 
Auxiliaries.  Upon  the  labours  of  Auxiliary 
Associations  the  future  usefulness  of  our  In- 
stitution must,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  in 
great  measure  depend.  Upon  tliem  the  Man- 
agers must  mainly  rely  for  the  necessary  in- 
formation respecting  the  wants  of  Friends 
within  their  res|)ective  limits,  to  enable  them 
to  n)aUe  a  judicious  appropriation  of  the  means 
at  their  command.  They  are  aware  that  in 
many  places  where  Auxiliaries  have  not  yet 
been  established,  and  much  deficiency  is 
known  to  exist,  the  labour  incident  to  their 


formation,  and  required  for  conducting  pro- 
perly their  operations,  might  at  the  com- 
mencement devolve  upon  a  few  individuals  : 
yet  we  cannot  but  believe,  if  tlie  minds  of 
these  were  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  work,  and  of  the  benefits 
which  may  be  experienced  from  the  general 
difl^sion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the 
Sacred  Volume,  they  would  cheerfully  devote 
a  portion  of  their  lime  and  means  to  the  per- 
formance of  this  Christian  duly. 

The  Managers  believe  they  cannot  better 
conclude  their  report,  than  by  a  reference  to 
the  language  quoted  by  the  authors  of  the  Ad- 
dress issued  upon  the  formation  of  our  Asso- 
ciation, "  the  substance  of  which,"  they  ob- 
serve, "  is  contained  in  the  Discipline  of  all 
the  Yearly  Meetings." 

"  1732. —  We  tenderly  and  earnestly  advise 
and  exhort  all  parents  and  masters  of  fami- 
lies, that  they  exert  themselves  in  the  wis- 
dom of  God,  and  in  the  strength  of  his  love, 
to  instruct  their  children  and  families  in  the 
doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Christian  reli- 


gion contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  and 
that  they  excite  them  to  the  diligent  reading 
of  those  Sacred  Writings,  which  plainly  set 
forth  the  miraculous  conception,  birth,  holy 
life,  wonderful  works,  blessed  example,  meri- 
torious death  and  glorious  resurrection,  ascen- 
sion and  mediation,  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  ;  and  to  educate  their  children 
in  the  belief  of  these  important  truths,  as  well 
as  in  the  belief  of  the  inward  manifestation 
and  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on  their 
own  minds,  that  they  may  reap  .the  benefit 
and  advantage  thereof,  fur  their  own  peace 
and  everlasting  happiness,  which  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  all  other  considerations. 

"  We  therefore  exhort,  in  the  most  earnest 
manner,  that  they  all  be  very  careful  in  this 
respect  ;  a  neglect  herein  being,  in  our  judg- 
ment, very  blameworthy." 

Signed  on  behalf  and   by  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Managers. 

William  Bettle,  Secretary. 
Philadelphia,  Fourth  month  17lb,  1815. 
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THE     CUURCD. 

Quest.  What  makes  a  true  church? 

Ans.  That  alone  which  makes  a  spiritual 
body,  and  which  unites  that  body  to  the  head. 
There  must  be  a  true  nature,  and  the  union  of 
that  nature  to  the  head,  or  there  cannot  be  a 
marriage  in  spirit  to  the  Lamb.  Now  the 
true  church  is  Christ's  spouse,  bone  of  his 
bone,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh,  as  truly  of  the  seed 
of  Abraham  after  the  spirit,  as  the  Jews  were 
after  the  flesh.  And  as  he  that  saith  he  is  a 
Jew,  but  wanteth  the  true  circumcision  of  the 
heart  and  spirit,  doth  but  lie,  and  is  not  indeed 
so;  so  they  that  say  they  are  a  cliurch,  but 
want  the  nature  of  the  church,  they  also  lie, 
and  are  not  a  true  gathering  of  Christians  out 
of  the  world,  but  a  synagogue  of  Satan,  still 
abiding  and  worshipping  in  the  spirit  of  the 
world.     Rev.  ii.  9,  and  chap.  iii.  9. 

Qiies.  May  not  the  true  church  be  known 
by  outward  visible  marks,  as  most  persons 
describe,  and  seek  to  find  and  distinguish  her 
by? 


Ans.  No;  not  possibly  in  her  wilderness 
state,  nor  hardly  in  her  built  stale. 

Quest.  Why  not  possibly  in  her  wilderness 
state  ? 

Ans.  Because  there  she  is  stripped  of  them, 
and  the  harlots,  or  false  churches,  are  clothed 
with  them.  Mack  the  thing  :  In  the  very 
apostles'  days,  the  false  ministers  and  false 
Christians  got  into  the  form  and  denied  the 
power.  2  Tim.  iii.  5.  Now,  after  a  season, 
God  leaves  the  form  to  them.  Rev.  xi.  2,  ga- 
thering his  church  out  of  that  appearance  into 
the  hidden  power.  Here  is  the  wilderness 
into  which  the  church  fled  ;  the  life,  the  pow- 
er, which  before  appeared  in  the  form,  beinof 
withdrawn  and  separated  from  the  form,  and 
the  living  seed  gathered  into  it,  and  worship- 
ping in  it.  And  who  can  now  find  the  church 
or  learn  the  worship?  Here  the  eye  of  the 
seed  is  tried  and  the  wisdom  of  the  spirit  of 
the  true  disciple.  And  here  ever  since,  all 
the  world  have  been  jangling  about  the  form, 
while  the  true  witnesses  have  been  mourning 
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after  the  power,  testifying  concerning  tlie  pow- 
er, and  enjoying  wliat  was  to  be  given  tortii 
of  it,  in  the  present  way  of  its  dispensation  in 
the  wilderness. 

Quest.   Why  hardly  in  her  built  state  ? 

Ans.  Because  even  then  such  variety  of  re- 
sembhinces  and  hitenesses  of  the  true  church 
may  be  built,  as  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
the  true  itself  by  any  outward  marks.  There 
were  in  the  apostles'  days  false  apostles,  false 
ministers,  and  false  churches  ;  which,  though 
they  appeared  as  the  apostles  of  Christ,  as 
the  ministers  of  righteousness,  as  the  church- 
es of  Christ,  yet  they  were  not  so,  but  false 
prophets,  deceitful  workers,  and  synagogues 
of  Satan.  Now  they  which  intend  to  deceive, 
appear  most  exactly  in  the  form,  and  with  the 
outward  marks,  if  need  require  ;  and  that 
which  is  true  and  substantial,  is  not  so  regard- 
ful of  the  outward  form,  but  minds  the  inward 
life,  truth,  and  substance.  He,  therefore, 
that  judges  by  the  form  and  outward  marks, 
cannot  but  judge  that  to  be  the  true  spouse 
which  appears  most  in  the  form,  and  with 
the  outward  marks,  and  so  is  very  liable  to  be 
deceived  and  err,  by  judging  some  of  the 
false  churches  to  be  true,  and  the  true  to  be 
false. 

Quest.  What  am  I  to  do  when  I  know  the 
true  church  ? 

Ans.  To  wait  in  that  which  gives  to  be  a 
member  of  it,  and  gives  true  union  with  it, 
whether  it  be  in  the  wilderness-state,  or  in  its 
built  state.  For  the  same  Spirit,  which  be- 
gets the  child  in  the  true  life,  will  also  lead  to 
the  church  ;  and  in  that  wisdom  which  is  from 
above,  the  true  church  will  never  be  missed 
of;  but  in  the  earthly  reasonings  and  gues- 
sings  of  man's  wisdom,  God's  church  (or 
New  Testament  building  in  the  power  of  his 
Spirit,)  is  easily  missed.  And  he  that  mis- 
seth  of  this,  and  is  out  of  the  pale  of  it,  is  it 
possible  he  should  meet  with  the  true  salva- 
tion? "  He  that  hath  an  ear  to  hear,  let  him 
hear  ;"  and  he  that  hath  but  so  much  as  the 
heart  of  a  man,  let  him  consider,  for  the  thing 
is  of  great  weight,  and  deep  concernment  to 
the  soul. 

Well ;  have  but  patience  a  while,  and  the 
true  church,  (which  God's  Spirit  builds,)  shall 
be  known,  and  all  the  false  churches  of  men's 
building  shall  be  known  also.  And  that  which 
God  hath  built  shall  have  the  power  from 
God,  and  the  praise  among  inen  ;  and  all  the 
Babylonish  buildings  of  man's  confused  spirit, 
and  inconsistent  wisdom,  shall  vanish  away 
like  smoke,  and  become  a  stink  in  all  nostrils. 
For  strong  is  the  Lord  God  of  heaven  and 
earth,  who  is  confounding  Babylon,  in  all  her 
gaudy  attire  and  glorious  appearances,  and 
raising  up  his  Sion  out  of  the  dust.  Amen, 
hallelujah  ! — /.  Penington. 

Trust  in  Providence. — Oliver  Heywood,  a 
pious  man  who  lived  in  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry, suffered  at  various  times  for  his  religious 
opinions,  and  was  often  reduced  to  great  diffi- 
culties through  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
His  biographer  relates  the  following  anecdote 
which  he  declares  to  be  perfectly  authentic. 
At  one  time  his  stock  of  money  was  quite  ex- 
hausted, the  family  provisioa   entirely  con- 


sumed, and  his  servant  Martha,  who  had  first  prospect,  he  hurries  from  the  second,  to 
lived  in  the  family  for  many  years,  had  fur-  see  if  the  scene  continues  undiminished  in  its 
nished  for  their  support  all  the  savings  she  allurements  after  he  shall  have  pai^scd  the 
had  previously  laid  by.  Oliver  still  trusted  bend  of  the  river  before  him.  He  makes  the 
that  God,  whom  he  had  desired  to  serve,  turn — the  interest  of  the  scene  increases,  and 
would  yet  provide  for  the  extreme  need  of  in  ratio  with  its  increase  of  interest  is  his  in- 
himselt  and  family.  His  children  became  crease  of  speed,  until  he  finds  himself  urging 
impatient  for  food,  and  as  yet  there  seemed  his  poor  horse  with  whip  and  spur,  rapidly 
no  prospect  of  a  supply.  After  considering  approaching  the  Paint  Rock;  and  if  he  has 
the  matter,  Oliver  called  his  servant  to  him, ,  wondered  already  at  the  strange  manner  in 
and  desired  her  to  take  a  basket,  go  to  Hali-' which  nature  has  crowded  its  scenes  together, 
fax,  and  call  upon  a  shopkeeper  with  whom  he  now  stops  astonished  and  in  ra[)tures.  The 
he  was  acquainted  in  Northgale,  and  ask  for:  rocks,  in  an  unbroken  wall, are  piled  one  above 
the  loan  of  five  shillings.  If  the  shopkeeper  another,  rising  hundreds  of  feet  in  the  air,  so 
should  be  kind  enough  to  lend  the  money,  he  loverhanging  the  road,  which  is  scarcely  wide 
desired  her  to  buy  some  cheese,  some  bread, 'enough  for  a  carriage  to  pass,  as  to  almost 
and  such  other  little  things  as  were  needed  in  shut  from  him  the  sight  of  day,  and  make  hiin 
the  family.  He  concluded  with  desiring  her  shudder  for  his  safety.  He  gazes  upon  this 
to  be  as  expeditious  as  she  could  be,  as  the  [stupendous  pile  of  rocks,  rearing  their  awful 
children  were  fretful  for  want  of  something' heads  far  above  him,  bidding  defiance  to  the 
to  eat.  He  desired  the  Lord  would  give  her  j  thunder's  heavy  bolt,  and  the  tornado's  fear- 
good  speed.  Martha  went  as  directed,  but :  ful  power,  and  stretching  so  far  along  the  dis- 
when  she  came  near  the  house  where  she  was'  tance,  that  they  seem  to  have  pushed  the  river 
to  beg  the  loan  of  five  shillings,  throu^h  timi-  from  its  course — his  heart  swells  atid  palpi- 
dity  and  bashfulness  her  heart  failed  her. 'tales  at  the  remembrance  of  the  Hand  that  lias 
She  passed  by  the  door  again  and  again,  but 'placed  them  there.  He  turns  for  relief  lo  the 
could  not  gather  courage  enough  to  yo  in  and  |  other  side  of  the  river,  and  what  a  scene  ! 
tell  her  errand.  At  length  the  storekeeper,  |  iVIountains,  detatched  from  each  other  except 
who  was  standing  at  his  shop-door,  noticed  ,  the  union  formed  by  the  extension  of  their 
her,  and  called  her  to  him.  He  inquired  if,  bases,  rising,  thickly  grouped  together,  almost 
she  was  not  Oliver  Heywood's  servant.  With  ,  perpendicularly  above  the  dark-rolling  clouds 
an  anxious  heart  she  replied  in  the  affirina-l  which  often  shut  their  summits  from  his  in- 
tive.     On  this  he  expressed  his  gladness,  say-!  quiring   eyes;  wliile   the    river,   with   almost 

ing,  "  Some  friends  at   M have  remitted  ideafeninn;  roar,  dashes  madly  among  the  rocks 

to  me  five  guineas  for  your  master,  and  I  was '  in  its  channel,  and  ever  rushes  onward  through 
just  thinking  how  I  could  contrive  to  send  it." ,  the  deep  gorge  provided  for  its  unceasing  flow, 
Martha  burst  into  tears,  and  for  some  time  complelinj;  the  scene  of  the  Paint  Rock. — 
could  not  utter  a  syllable.  The  necessities  of  Corr.  Raleiffh  Res 
the  family,  the  trust  of  her  master  in  Provi- 


dence, the  seasonableness  of  the  supply,  all 
pressing  upon  her  mind  at  once,  quite  over- 
powered   her.     At  length  she   told  the  store- 


Earthqvalcc  in  Mexico. — The  New  Orleans 
Bee  publishes  a  letter  received  by  a  merchant 


keeper  upon  what  errand  she  had  come  to  of  that  city,  with  the  Vera  Cruzano  of  the 
Halifax,  and  how  her  courage  had  failed  at|12lh  ult.,  containing  the  account  of  an  awful 
the  thought  of  asking  him  to  lend  her  poor !  earthquake,  which  desolated  the  city  of  Mex- 
master    money.     The  tradesman  was  affected  [  ico  on  the  7th  ult. 

at  the  narration,  and  bade  Martha  freely  come  At  the  moment  we  write,  says  the  Siglo  of 
to  him,  if  the  like  necessity  should  at  any  fu-ithe  8ih,  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  of  the 
ture  time  press  on  them.  She  purchased  the;  republic  are  still  under  the  influence  of  the 
necessary  provisions,  and  then  hastened  home,' horrors  excited  by  the  earthquake  of  yester- 
to  lighten  the  hearts  of  the  almost  famishins  day,  the  disastrous  effects  of  which  we  are  still 


mperfcctly  acquainted  with.  Yesterdii 
.52  minutes  past  3  o'clock  r.  m.,  the  oscilla- 
tions began,  slight  at  first,  and  then  stronger. 
The  direction  of  the  motion  appeared  to  be 
north  and  south.     It  lasted  about  two  minutes. 


household. — BitcVs  Anecdotes. 

THE  PAINT  ROCK,  TENNESSEE. 
When  the  traveller  from  the  West  first 
touches  the  French  Broad  road,  which  is  built;  The  shocks  were  terrible,  nothing  like  them 
for  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  the  bed  of  the  river  I  was  ever  experienced  before,  and  the  condi- 
of  the  same  name,  on  its  northern  side,  he  be-  tion  of  the  buildings  too  surely  proves  the  ab- 
holds  at  one  glance  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  sence  of  all  exaggeration. 
the  picturesque  and  novel,  thickly  huddled  to- 1  We  were  bv  chance  upon  the  great  square 
gether  before  him.  If  he  be  an  admirer  of  at  the  time,  and  we  witnessed  a  spectacle  not 
nature,  he  stops  to  gaze  in  dclinht;  he  feastsjeasily  forgotten.  In  an  instant  the  multitude, 
long  upon  this  first  view,  and  lingers  to  ad- ;  but  a  moment  previous  tranquil  and  listless, 
mire  its  grandeur.  But  when,  with  reliic- '  were  upon  their  knees,  pray  inj;  to  the  Almigh- 
lance,  he  forces  himself  away,  and  commences  ty,  and  counting  with  anxiety  the  shocks  w  hich 
his  journey  up  Ihe  river,  the  scene  so  rapidly  ,  threatened  to  convert  the  most  bcautifiil  city 
varies,  so  many  new  and  wonderful  objects  in  the  New  World  into  a  vast  theatre  of  ruins, 
present  themselves  to  him,  that  the  excite- j  The  chains  surrounding  the  portico  were  vio- 
inent   first  produced   is  not  suffered  to  abate,   lently   agitated  ;    the    flags  of   the   pavement 


but  is  rather  heightened  by  the  change.   Find 
ing  that  he  has  lost  nothing  by  leaving  his 


yawned  open,   the  trees   bent  frightfully,  the 
buildings  and  lofty  edifices  oscillated  to  and 
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fro ;  the  immense  arrow  which  crowns  the 
summit  of  the  cathedral  vibrated  with  aston- 
ishmg  rapidity.  At  56  minutes  past  3  tlie 
movement  had  ceased. 

It  is  impossible  yet  to  ascertain  the  extent 
of  destruction.  Not  a  house  or  a  door  bui 
bears  the  murks  of  this  terrible  calamity. 
Many  of  them  are  cracked  and  greatly  injur- 
ed, others  are  tottering,  and  others  fallen. 
San  Lorenzo,  La  Misericordia,  Tompeate, 
Zapo,  and  Victoria  streets,  and  the  Grand 
street,  have  particularly  suffered.  The  aque- 
ducts were  broken  in  several  places.  The 
bridge  of  Tezonllale  is  demolished.  The 
Hospital  of  Saint  Lazarus  is  in  ruins,  and  the 
churches  of  San  Lorenzo  and  San  Ferdinand 
greatly  injured.  The  magnificent  chapel  of 
Saint  Teresa  no  longer  exists.  At  the  first 
shock,  the  cupola,  a  buildmg  of  astonishing 
strength  and  great  beauty,  fell,  and  was  soon 
followed  by  the  vault  beneath  the  tabernacle, 
and  the  tabernacle  itself. 

Fortunately  all  those  in  a  church  so  much 
frequented,  succeeded  in  escaping.  At  eight 
o'clock  last  evening,  seventeen  persons  had 
been  taken  from  the  ruins  of  other  buildings, 
and  carried  to  the  Hospital. 

At  three  quarters  past  six,  and  a  quarter 
past  seven,  two  more  shocks  were  felt.  They 
were,  however,  slight,  and  occasioned  but  a 
temporary  renewal  of  terror. 

Tlie  authorities  did  everything  that  zeal 
and  humunily  could  suggest,  to  carry  help  to 
the  victims,  and  restore  the  aqueducts  which 
furnish  water  to  the  city. 

THE    SUN     AND    MOON. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  EBERT. 

Moon. — O  Sun,  ere  thou  closest  thy  glorious  career, 
(And  Ijrilliant  thy  wide  course  has  been,) 

Delay,  and  recounl  lo  my  listening  ear. 

The  things  which  on  earth  thou  hast  seen. 

Sun. — I  saw,  as  my  daily  course  I  ran, 

The  various  labours  of  busy  man  ; 

Kach  pri>ject  vain,  eai-h  emprise  high, 

Lay  open  to  n]y  searching  eye. 

I  entered  the  peasant's  lowly  door, 

I  shone  on  the  student's  narrow  flonr  ; 

1  {gleamed  on  the  sculptor's  statue  paK-, 

And  on  the  proud  warrior's  coat  of  mail. 

I  sited  my  rays  in  the  hou-sc  of  prayer, 

On  the  kneeling  crowds  assembled  there  ; 

In  gilded  hall  and  tapestried  room, 

And  cheered  the  dark  cold  dungeon's  gloom. 

With  joy  in  happy  eyes  I  shone, 

And  peace  bestowed  where  jny  was  gone. 

In  tears  u|>on  the  face  of  care. 

In  pearls  that  decked  the  maiden's  hair — 

1  shone  on  all  things  sad  and  lair. 

Bat  few  the  eyes  that  turned  lo  Heaven, 

In  gratitude  lor  blessings  given  ; 

As  on  the  horizon's  verge  I  hung, 

No  hymn  or  parting  lay  was  sung. 

Moon. — Thou  riscst  in  glory,  my  journey  is  o'er ; 

Alternate  our  gilts  we  bc,-tnw  ; 
Yet  seldom  behold  we  the  hearU  Ihat  adore 

The  Source  whence  all  benefits  liow. 

Sun. — Thou  coracst,  O  Moon,  with  thy  soil-beaming 
light. 

To  shine  where  my  presence  has  been  ; 
Then  tell  nic,  I  pray  thee,  thnu  fair  queen  of  night. 

What  thou  in  thy  travels  hast  seen. 

Moon. — I  shone  on  many  a  pillowed  head, 
Co  greensward  rude  and  downy  bed ; 


I  watched  Ihc  infant's  tranquil  sleep. 
Composed  lo  rest  so  calm  and  deep: 
The  murderer  in  his  fearful  dream. 
Woke  starling  at  my  transient  gleam. 
I  saw,  across  the  midnight  skies. 
Red  flames  from  burning  cities  rise  ; 
And  where,  'mid  foaming  bdlows  roar, 
The  vessel  sank  to  rise  no  mure  ; 
I  heard  the  drowning  sailor's  cry 
Fur  succour,  when  no  help  was  nigh. 
On  mijuiitain  path,  and  forest  glade. 
Tile  lurking  robber's  ambuscade, 
I  shone — and  on  the  peaeetui  grave. 
Where  sleep  the  noble  and  the  brave, 
To  each  and  all  my  light  I  gave  : 
And  as  my  feebler  silver  ray. 
Vanished  bclorc  the  dawn  of  day. 
In  vain  I  lent  my  willing  ear. 
One  word  ot  gratitude  to  hear. 

Sun. — We  will  travel  onward  our  task  to  fulfil, 
'I'ill  time  shall  be  reckoned  no  more; 

When  all  shall  acknowledge  the  Sovereign  Will, 
That  made  them  to  love  and  adore. 


THIS    FR1£SSTD. 


FIFTH  illONril,  10,  1845. 


Bible  Association. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bible  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  in  America,  was  held  in  the 
committee-room  of  the  Mulberry  street  ineet- 
inghouse,  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  ultimo. 
The  minutes  of  the  Managers  for  the  past 
year  were  read,  exhibiting  an  interesting  and 
encouraging  view  of  their  proceedings.  The 
substance  of  these  being  condensed  in  the 
form  of  a  Report,  and  since  printed  for  distri- 
bution among  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion, we  have  deemed  proper  to  transfer  to 
our  columns  for  more  general  usefulness. 
(See  pages  261,  262.)  We  are  desirous  to 
press  upon  the  attention  of  Friends,  in  the 
various  sections  of  this  and  neighbouring 
Yearly  Meetings,  those  parts  of  the  Report 
which  relate  to  the  valuable  co-operation  of 
women  Friends,  and  which  urge  the  propriety 
of  renewed  exertions  on  the  part  of  Auxilia- 
ries, and  also  the  importance  of  endeavouring 
to  establish  new  Auxiliary  Associations  in 
places  where  none  have  hitherto  existed.  It 
may  be  well,  likewise,  to  bespeak  attention  to 
the  24mo.  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
lately  issued  by  the  Association,  at  the  very 
low  price  of  10  cents,  neatly  bound  in  muslin, 
or  12i  cents  in  sheep.  This,  whether  for 
home  use,  or  as  a  convenient  pocket  travelling 
companion,  or  for  a  reading-book  in  schools, 
is  rendering  the  New  Testament,  and  in  fair, 
good  type,  too,  accessible  on  terms  so  easy, 
as  lo  be  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Officers  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing 
year  : 

Secretary. — Charles  Ellis. 
Tre.Tsurer. — Benjamin  H.  Warder. 
Corresponding    members. — Thomas    Kim- 
ber,  Paul  W.  Newhall,  Charles  Yarnall. 

ftlanagers. — George  Williams,  Jeremiah 
Hacker,  John  Elliott,  Joseph  Rakestraw, 
Uriah  Hunt,  John  Carter,  Townsend  Sharp- 
less,  George  G.  Williams,  Samuel  Beltle,  Jr., 
John  Lippincott,  Theophilus  E.  Beesley, 
James  R.  Greeves,  Horatio  C.  W^ood,  William 
Bettle,  Isaac  Davis. 


For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

"  Peace  and  good  will  to  men.^' 
From  the  commencement  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  they  have  borne  a  uniform  testimony 
against  war,  and  have  circulated  many  jiubli- 
cations  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  on  the 
subject,  and  it  is  now  very  satisfactory  to  per- 
ceive that  people  of  other  societies  are  exten- 
sively engaged  in  the  good  work. 

The  American  Peace  Society,  finding  an 
increasing  disposition  in  editors  of  newspapers 
to  copy  Peace  articles  into  their  papers,  pro- 
pose furnishing  each  editor  in  the  United 
Slates  with  a  series  of  their  periodical,  invit- 
ing them  to  copy  such  parts  as  they  approve, 
and  solicit  contributions  for  paying  the  cost. 
As  this  peiiodical  abounds  with  well  written, 
unexceplionablearliclesin  promotion  ofPeace, 
a  Friend  in  the  country  has  set  on  foot  a  col- 
lection, and  has  already  received  a  sufficient 
amount  to  pay  the  cost  of  many  thousands  of 
the  tracts.  Will  not  Friends  in  many  places 
embrace  this  favourable  opening  for  more  ex- 
tensively promoting  the  good  cause?  Any 
subscriber,  desirous  of  knowing  more  distinct- 
ly the  character  of  the  periodical,  may  order 
one  or  more  of  the  copies  for  their  informa- 
tion. 

Postmasters  will  forward  the  money  to  the 
Treasurer,  J.  P.  Blanchard,  No.  23  Cornhill, 
Boston. 


Haverford  ScJiool  Association. 
The  Stated  Annual  meeting  of  the  Haver- 
ford School  Association  will  be  held  on  Se- 
cond-day afternoon,  Fiflh  month  12lh,  at  4 
o'clock,  at  the  committee-room,  Arch  street 
meeting-house. 

Charles  Ellis,  Sec'ry. 
Fourth  month,  184.5. 

FRIENDS'    ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bet- 
tle, jr..  No.  73  North  Tenth  street  ;  Charles 
Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No. 
56  Chestnut  street ;  Benjamin  H.  Warder, 
No.  179  Vine  Street;  William  Bettle,  No. 
244  North  Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South 
Third  street  ;  John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South 
Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  lite  Month. — 
John  G.  Hoskins,  No.  60  Franklin  street ; 
James  R.  Greeves,  Chestnut  street,  near  Sch. 
Sixth  street  ;  Isaac  Davis,  No.  255  Arch 
street. 

Superintendents. — Philip  Garrett  and  Su- 
san Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  CharlesEvans, 
No.  201  Arch  street. 

Resident.  Physician. — Dr.  Joshua  H. 
Worthington. 


Died,  on  the  31st  of  Third  month  last,  after  a  linger- 
ing illness,  Martha  C.  Hiibdard,  wife  of  Jeremiah 
Hubbard,  at  their  residence  in  Richmond,  Indiana,  a 
member  of  Whitewater  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  6bth 
year  other  age. 

,  at  her  residence  in  Salem, Columbiana  county, 

Ohio,  on  the  21st  of  Fourth  month  last,  of  consumption, 
Bkulaii,  daughter  of  George  Tatum,  and  wife  of  Isaac 
H.  Sattcrthwaite,  in  the  y'Jth  year  of  her  ngc. 

~       PRIOTE^rTBYToSEPH  KITE^&^C^ 

No.  50  Norlb  Fourth  Street. 
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HUGE    BLAIR. 

An  Account  of  the  Lifeand  Writings  of  Hugh 
Blair,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  one  of  the  Minis- 
ters of  the  High  Church,  and  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  and  Belles  Letters  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.  By  Jon :^  Hill,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the 
University. 

(Concluded  from  page  2GI.  ) 

With  these  recommendations,  aided  by  the 
author's  reputation  as  an  elegant  critic,  and 
by  his  acquaintance  with  persons  of  the  high- 
est note,  tiie  book  became  fashionable  ;  it  was 
circulated  that  Lord  Mansfield  had  read  some 
of  the  sermons  to  their  majesties;  peers  and 
peeresses  without  number  were  cited,  as  hav- 
ing read  and  admired  ;  till  at  last  it  was  al- 
most a  mark  of  vulgarity  not  to  have  read 
them,  and  many  a  lie  was  told  to  escape  this 
imputation,  by  persons  who  had  not  yet  en- 
joyed the  advantage.  Grave  elderly  minis- 
ters of  much  severer  religious  views  than  Dr. 
Blair,  were,  in  sincere  benevolence,  glad  that 
a  work  had  appeared,  which  gave  a  chance 
for  religion  to  make  itself  heard  among  the 
dissipated  and  the  great,  to  whom  ordinary 
sermons,  and  less  polished  treatises  of  piety, 
could  never  find  access.  Dainty  young  sprigs 
of  theology,  together  with  divers  hopeful 
young  men  and  maidens,  were  rejoiced  to  find 
that  Christian  truth  could  be  attired  in  a 
much  nicer  garb  than  that  in  which  it  was 
exhibited  in  Beveridge,  or  in  the  Morning 
Exercises  at  Cripplegate. 

If  the  huzzas  attending  the  triumphal  entry 
of  these  sermons  had  not  been  quite  so  loud, 
the  present  silence  concerning  them  might 
not  have  appeared  quite  so  profound.  And  if 
there  had  been  a  little  more  vigour  in  the 
thought,  and  anything  like  nature  and  ease  in 
the  language,  they  might  have  emerged  again 
into  a  respectable  and  permanent  share  of  pub- 
lic esteem.  But,  as  the  case  stands,  we  think 
they  are  gone  or  going  irrevocably  to  the 
vault  of  the  Capulets.  Such  a  deficiency  of 
ratiocination,  combined  with  such  a  total 
want  of  original  conception,  is  in  any  book  in- 
compatible with  its  staying  long  in  the  land 
of  the  living.     And,  as  to  the  style,  also,  of 


these  performances,  there  were  not  wanting, 
even  in  the  hey-day  and  riot  of  their  popular- 
ity, some  doctors,  cunning  in  such  matters, 
who  thought  the  dead  monotony  of  the  ex- 
pression symptomatic  of  a  disease  that  must 
end  fatally. 

M'e  should  apologize  to  our  readers  for 
having  gone  on  thus  far  with  our  remarks, 
without  coming  to  the  work  which  has  given 
the  occasion  for  introducing  them. 

This  volume  has  disappointed  our  expecta- 
tion of  finding  a  particular  account  of  the  life 
of  Dr.  Blair,  enlivened  with  anecdotes  illus- 
trative of  his  character.  Nearly  half  of  it  is 
occupied  not  in  criticizing,  but  actually  in 
epitomizing,  the  Doctor's  writings,  a  labour 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend  the 
necessity  or  use,  except  to  make  up  a  hand- 
some-looking volume.  Several  of  the  most 
noted  of  the  sermons  are  individually  dissect- 
ed, in  a  tedious  manner,  and  compared  with 
several  of  the  sermons  on  the  same  subjects, 
in  the  volumes  of  some  of  the  celebrated 
French  preachers,  but  without  any  critical  re- 
marks of  consequence.  The  other  half  of 
the  book  does  relate  mainly  to  tljo  man  him- 
self, but  is  written  much  more  in  the  manner 
of  a  formal  academical  eulog}',  than  of  any- 
thing like  a  lively  and  simple  memoir.  It  is 
not  rtorid,  but  it  is  as  set  and  artificial  as  the 
composition  of  Dr.  Blair  himself;  and  indeed 
seems  a  very  good  imitation,  or,  at  least,  re- 
semblance. Except  in  the  acknowledgment 
of  one  or  two  slight  weaknesses,  as  we  are 
taught  to  deem  them,  in  the  Doctor's  charac- 
ter, it  is  a  piece  of  laboured  and  unvaried  pa- 
negyric, carried  on  from  page  to  page,  with 
a  gravity  which  becomes  at  length  perfectly 
ludicrous.  Hardly  one  circumstance  is  told 
in  the  language  of  simple  narrative  ;  every 
sentence  is  set  to  the  task  of  applause.  Even 
Dr.  Blair  himself,  whose  vanity  was  extreme, 
would  have  been  almost  satisfied,  if  such  an 
exhibition  of  his  qualities  and  talents  had 
been  written  in  lime  to  have  been  placed  in 
his  view. 

To  avoid  several  pages  of  extracts,  we  must 
remark,  that  Dr.  Blair  was  something  of  a 
beau,  and  very  fond  of  novel  reading.  Every 
reader  will  be  surprised  and  provoked  to  find 
so  very  small  a  share  of  personal  history.  It 
is  well  known  that  we  are  not  in  general  to 
look  for  many  incidents  and  adventures  in  the 
life  of  a  scholar  and  clergyman  :  but  we 
should  have  supposed  that  a  period  of  eighty- 
three  years  might  have  furnished  more  mat- 
ters of  fact,  than  what  could  be  comprised  in 
a  quarter  of  that  number  of  pages.  Those 
which  are  here  afforded,  consist  of  little  be- 
side the  notice  and  dales  of  the  two  or  three 
more  obscure  |)referments  of  Dr.  Blair,  on 
his  road   to  what   is  described  the  summit  of 


ecclesiastical  success  and  honour,  the  High 
Church  of  Edinburgh;  his  appointment  as 
Professor  of  Belles  Lettres  ;  his  failure  of  be- 
ing placed  in  the  situation  of  Principal  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  which  he  expected 
to  receive  from  the  pure  gratitude  and  admi- 
ration of  his  country,  without  any  solicitation  ; 
and,  the  important  circumstance  of  preaching 
his  last  sermon.  This  circumstance,  will  be 
henceforward  inserted,  we  trust,  with  its  pre- 
cise dale,  in  all  chronicles  of  the  memorable 
things  of  past  times  ;  for  it  is  enlarged  on 
here,  as  if  it  had  been  one  of  the  most  mo- 
mentous events  of  the  century.  He  died  De- 
cember 27th,  1800,  in  the  eighty-third  year 
of  his  aire,  and  the  fifty-ninth  of  his  ministry. 
The  Doctor's  successful  progress  through 
life  was  on  the  whole  adapted  to  gratify,  one 
should  think  almost  to  satiety,  that  love  of 
fame  which  his  biographer  declares,  in  so 
many  words,  to  have  been  his  ruling  passion  ; 
nor  had  the  passion  which.  Dr.  Hill  does  not 
say,  was  second  in  command,  the  love  of  mo- 
ney, any  great  cause  to  complain. 

VVe  sincerely  wish  to  persuade  ourselves 
that,  with  all  his  labour  of  encomium,  this 
Dr.  Hill  has  done  less  than  justice  to  his  sub- 
ject. For  if  we  are  to  take  his  representation 
as  accurate  and  complete,  we  have  the  melan- 
choly spectacle  of  a  preacher  of  religion, 
whose  grand  and  uniform  object  in  all  his  la- 
bours was  advancement  in  the  world.  This 
is  clearly  the  only  view  in  which  his  admiring 
friend  contemplates  those  labours.  The 
preacher's  success  is  constantly  dwelt  on  with 
delight ;  but  this  success  always  refers  to  him- 
self, and  his  own  worldly  interests,  not  to  any 
religious  inlluence  exerted  on  riie  minds  of  his 
inferior,  and  afterwards,  his  splendid,  audito- 
ries. His  evangelical  oft'ice  is  regarded  as 
merely  a  professional  thing,  in  which  it  was 
his  happiness  to  surpass  bis  compelitors,  to  at- 
tain the  highest  reputation,  to  be  placed  in  a 
conspicuous  station,  to  obtain  a  comparative 
atliuence,  to  be  most  sumptuously  flattered  by 
the  great,  and  to  be  the  intimate  friend  of 
Hume,  Smith,  Home,  Ferguson,  and  Robert- 
son. There  is  hardly  a  word  that  attributes 
to  the  admired  preacher  any  concern  aliont 
promoting  the  Christian  cause,  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  or  the  conversion  of  wicked  men, — 
in  shoit,  any  one  of  those  sublime  objects  lor 
which  alone  the  first  ma^rnanimons  promul- 
gators of  Christianity  preached,  and  laboured, 
and  sufliered.  It  is"  easy  to  sec  that,  though 
Dr.  Blair's  reputed  eloquence  had  been  made 
the  means  of  imparting  the  light,  and  sancti- 
ty, and  felicilv,  of  religion,  to  ten  thousand 
poor  wicked  peasants,  yet  if  he  had  not  sought 
and  acquired  high  distinction  in  polished  so. 
cielv,  his  learned  biographer  wmdd  have  been 
utterly  disinclined  to  celebrate  him,  as  deem- 
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ing  him  either  a  grovelling  spirit,  incapable 
of  aiming  at  a  high  object,  or  the  victim  of 
malignant  stars  that  forbade  him  to  attain  it. 
We  could  make  plenty  of  citations  to  acquit 
ourselves  of  injustice  in  this  representation  : 
there  are  many  passages  of  a  quality  similar 
to  the  following  : 

"  His  Lordship,"  (Chief  Baron  Orde,)  "  in 
his  official  capacity,  was  a  regular  hearer  of 
the  Doctor's  sermons,  while  his  court  sat,  and 
there  was  no  one  better  qualified  to  judge  of 
the  preacher's  merit.  This  merit,  too,  was 
never  more  conspicuous  than  when  it  was 
honoured  with  the  approbation  of  the  venera- 
ble Judge.  Dr.  Blair's  literary  reputation 
was  there  thoroughly  established.  And  the 
unwearied  labour  he  underwent  in  his  closet, 
while  composing  his  sermons,  was  repaid  by 
the  admiration  of  a  discerning  audience." — 
Page  187. 

The  Doctor  is  commonly  reputed  to  have 
had  a  tolerably  sufficient  attachment  to  pelf. 
He  might  have  higher  motives  for  clinging  so 
fast  to  the  patronage  of  Lord  Melville,  but  it 
is  irksome  to  hear  of  his  being  "  so  much  in- 
debted to  that  patron's  munificence,"  with  the 
addition  of  the  fulsome  cant  that  "  every  fa- 
vour which  he  received  (from  this  patron) 
was  muJta  dantis  cum  laiide,  and  did  honour 
to  the  hand  that  bestowed  it."  This  patron 
is  presumed  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pension  of  £200  granted  from  the  public 
treasury. 

In  reading  so  many  things  about  patronage, 
and  .iiunificence,  and  protection,  and  advance- 
ment, and  success,  it  cannot  fail  to  occur  to 
any  reader  of  sense  to  a<k,  with  a  sentiment 
very  indignant  in  one  reference,  or  very  com- 
passionate in  the  other — If  all  this  was  neces- 
sary to  Dr.  Blair,  with  a  very  small  family, 
and  with  all  the  internal  means  attributed  to 
him  of  advancing  his  interests,  what  is  to  be- 
come of  ever  so  many  hundred  hapless  cler- 
gymen, in  Scotland  and  elsewhere,  who  have 
large  families,  slender  livings,  and  no  General 
Frazers,  Chief  Barons,  and  Lord  IMelvilles  to 
"  protect"  them,  no  means  of  getting  into  the 
High  Church  of  Edinburgh,  no  chance  of  at- 
tracting the  notice  of  Royalty,  and  a  pension 
of  £'200,  and  no  hope  of  collecting  tribute  by 
means  of  a  literary  reputation  "extending 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  British  empire?" 

AiV  ADVENTURE  IN  THE  PYRENEES. 

A  bright  gleam  of  sunshine  chased  away 
the  mists,  and  showed  us  far  distant  on  the 
right  a  green  mountain,  and  a  portion  of  sky 
more  brilliantly  blue  than  the  fairest  sap- 
phire. "  Aliens — en  avant,"  we  both  ex- 
claimed, and  on  wc  went  with  renewed  spirits. 
The  mountain  we  had  seim  was  at  a  very 
consideiable  distance,  but  we  calculated  upon 
finding  some  shepherd's  hut,  under  which  we 
might  pass  the  night,  should  we  fail  in  reach- 
ing Bujarolo.  There  was  a  kind  of  gap  in 
the  mass  of  rocks  below  in  the  same  direction, 
to  which  my  companion  thought  we  had  bet- 
ter descend.  I  differed  upon  lliis  point,  and 
gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  proper  route 
lay  in  front,  over  the  ridges  of  snow. 

I  yielded,  however,  and  we  forthwith  began 


a  descent  more  difficult  than  anything  we  had 
yet  encountered  ;  for  although  the  gap  was 
not  more  than  two  hundred  feet  distant  from 
us,  the  passage  to  it  occupied  no  less  than 
half  an  hour  ;  after  which  we  again  descend- 
ed, and  reached  a  hollow  scored  by  the  tracks 
of  sheep,  and  running  down  toward  the  de- 
sired green  mountain,  which  to  our  snow- 
blinded  eyes  appeared  an  Eden.  We  there- 
fore went  on  in  the  full  confidence  that  all  our 
perils  were  over.  Judge  then,  of  our  disap- 
pointment on  finding,  aller  an  hour's  walking, 
that  our  route  ended  in  a  continuous  chain  of 
hidden  precipices,  at  the  base  of  which  flowed 
a  deep  and  impassable  river. 

What  was  now  to  be  done?  We  gazed  si- 
lently at  each  other,  and  then  cast  our  eyes 
below  at  the  torrent,  which  dashed  more  wild- 
ly along  as  its  bed  grew  steeper,  until  it  fell 
through  a  rocky  cleft  breaking  in  a  series  of 
cascades,  and  was  finally  lost  in  the  abyss.  It 
was  evident  that  we  were  fairly  in  for  a  night 
among  the  crags  and  precipices,  unless  we 
could  make  our  way  below  ;  wolves  loo  were 
in  the  mountains,  the  cold  was  intense,  and 
our  clothes  were  of  the  very  lightest  material. 
These  were  very  potent  reasons  for  deciding 
that  the  decent,  however  perilous,  must  be 
attempted,  and  we  accordingly  looked  about 
for  the  way  by  which  it  might  possibly  be  ac- 
complished. There  was  a  cleft  in  the  ridge 
to  the  left,  toward  which  we  observed  a  sheep- 
track,  and  we  made  straightway  for  it  ;  noth- 
ing, however,  was  gained  by  this — the  same 
fearful  slopes  ran  down  toward  the  valley, 
which  now  became  visible  far  below,  and  we 
heard  the  busy  murmur  of  its  torrent,  which 
looked  like  a  silver  thread  in  the  distance. 

We  passed  along  the  side  of  this  dreadful 
ridge,  regarding  with  longing  eyes  the  soft 
green  mountain  opposite,  from  which  arose 
the  tinkling  of  cattle  bells,  although  the  ani- 
mals themselves  were  not  distinguishable  ; 
but  the  night  was  coming  on  ra|)idly,  so  it  be- 
hoved ns  to  be  prompt  and  decisive  ;  we  there- 
fore determined  at  once  to  lower  ourselves 
down  the  slope  until  it  might  terminate  in  a 
precipice,  when  we  trusted  some  way  would 
present  itself  of  attaining  the  valley.  Down 
this  we  went  with  our  hands  and  feet,  my 
companion  first,  and  I  close  upon  his  head, 
steadying  ourselves  by  tufts  of  wiry  grass, 
and  perching  upon  small  projections  in  the 
rock — dizzy  work,  I  can  assure  you,  requir- 
ing no  little  nerve  and  caution  ;  the  different 
points  of  rest  had  to  be  felt,  and  their  firmness 
ascertained,  before  we  ventured  to  trust  our 
weight  upon  them — a  slip  would  have  been 
inevitable  destruction. 

The  thought  occurred  to  mo,  and  I  after- 
ward learned  that  I  had  shared  it  in  common 
with  my  companion,  that  if  one  had  gone, 
how  dreadful  would  have  been  the  situation  of 
the  other;  for  no  human  aid  could  have  been 
obtained  for  many  mountain  miles.  Lower 
and  lower  wo  wont,  and  more  dillicult  at  every 
step  became  the  descent ;  the  ledges  grew 
smaller,  the  mountain  side  more  smooth  and 
perpendicular,  the  tufts  of  grass  more  rare. 
At  length  we  reached  so  frightful  a  pitch  of 
the  precipice,  that  I  shouted  to  my  companion 
to  return,  for  it  was  madness  to  attempt  any 


further.  He,  however,  went  two  or  three 
steps  lower,  and  then  called  out  to  me  for  as- 
sistance, exclaiming  that  he  could  neither  go 
downwards  nor  get  back,  nor  could  he  hold 
on  many  minutes  !  Here  was  an  awful  mo- 
ment! — it  was  utterly  impossible  for  me  to 
render  him  the  slightest  aid,  and  his  destruc- 
tion appeared  inevitable  ;  a  precipice  of  seve- 
ral hundred  feet  was  below,  and  then  a  mass 
of  sloping  granite  rocks,  highly  inclined,  ran 
down  to  the  torrent,  upon  which,  unless  he 
could  recover  his  step,  he  must  be  hurled  in 
a  few  short  moments. 

Providence,  however,  ordained  it  otherwise ; 
he  regained  the  presence  of  mind  he  had  for 
the  moment  lost,  and  by  a  desperate  effort  got 
back  to  a  place  of  comparative  safely.  We 
now  determined  to  ascend,  although  that  was 
no  easy  matter,  and  to  find,  if  possible,  some 
rocks  that  might  afford  us-  shelter  for  the 
night.  It  was,  however,  most  provoking  to 
give  up  our  enterprise  after  having  achieved 
so  much,  and  we  had  not  scrambled  upward 
more  than  a  few  yards,  when  I  espied  a  place 
that  seemed  to  promise  a  more  practicable 
descent,  so  we  determined  once  more  to  at- 
tempt it.     O .  as  before,  went  first,  and  I 

followed  close  behind.  There  was  only  one 
part  that  seemed  utterly  impassable  ;  but  this 
my  companion  achieved  by  turning  round  in 
a  very  adroit  manner,  changing  hands  and 
giving  himself  an  indescribable  twist — most 
perilous,  it  must  be  confessed. 

Upon  my  reaching  it,  I  felt  I  could  not  suc- 
ceed, while  it  was  equally  impossible  for  my 
companion  to  return  ;  I  therefore  determined 
at  ail  events  to  attempt  it,  and  after  resting  a 
few  moments  to  collect  all  my  energies,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  the  manoeuvre,  and  we  were  in  a 
few  moments  some  way  below.  We  had  now 
passed  the  worst,  and  were  soon  by  the  side 
of  a  stream  which  had  been  in  our  neighbour- 
hood all  the  way,  tumbling  down  the  rock  ia 
a  continuous  fall ;  into  its  black  and  slippery 
bed  we  slided,  regardless  of  the  water  that 
fell  upon  us,  and  were  shortly  on  the  dehris, 
congratulating  each  other  upon  our  escape, — 
Late  paper. 

The  Waldenses. — This  wonderful  people 
once  numbered  some  hundreds  of  thousands; 
afterwards  they  were  reduced  to  less  than  one 
thousand,  and  now  they  are  about  twenty-four 
thousand.  They  have  endured  thirty-seven 
persecutions.  They  still  maintain,  as  did 
their  fathers,  the  essential  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  and  are  rising  in  intelligence.  They 
arc  very  poor,  but  cheerful,  industrious,  and 
many  of  them  are  devotedly  pious. — Late  pa- 
per. 

The   Cherohees. 

From  the  Cherokee  Advocate  of  March 
27th,  we  learn  that  a  meeting  of  Cherokees 
was  held  at  Tahlcquah,  the  scat  of  govern- 
ment, on  the  24th  ultimo,  to  take  into  consi- 
deration  the  propriety  of  adopting  such  legal 
measures  as  might  be  calculated  to  protect 
the  Cherokees  against  further  outrages  from 
the  military  at  Fort  Gibson.  A  series  of  re- 
solutions was  adopted,  expressive  of  the  senli- 
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ments  of  the  meeting,  and  appointing  a  com- 
Miiltee  to  memorialize  tlie  government,  and 
urge  upon  it,  in  a  respectful  manner,  the  very 
great  importance  to  the  Cherokee  people  of 
the  abandonment  of  Fort  Gibson.  The  meet- 
ing and  resolutions,  says  the  Advocate,  were 
not  the  olispring  of  groundless  prejudice 
against  the  United  States  military,  but  the 
natural  results  of  the  flagrant  wrongs  that 
have  been  perpetrated  upon  Cherokee  citizens 
and  property,  the  revolting  principle  estab- 
lished in  their  courts  of  inquiry,  and  the  vice 
and  immorality  that  do,  and  always  have  ex- 
isted, about  the  reserve,  dilfusing  their  perni- 
cious influences  throughout  the  country. 

lloman  Catholics  in  the  United  States. — 
The  Metropolitan  Almanac  gives  a  summary 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  the  United 
States,  from  which  we  collect  the  following  : 
There  areDioceses,21 ;  Bishops,  ".20  ;  Church- 
es, C75  ;  other  stations,  592  ;  Clergymen  on 
missions,  592  ;  Clergymen  otherwise  employ- 
ed, 137;  Ecclesiastical  Institutions,  22; 
Clerical  Students,  220  ;  Literary  Institutions 
for  young  men,  28  ;  Female  Religious  Insti- 
tutions, 20;  Female  Academies,  63  ;  Chari- 
table Institutions,  94;  Population,  811,800. 
To  show  the  progress  of  the  papists,  the  fol- 
lowing comparative  statistics  are  given  : 

1835.  1840.  1845. 

Dioceses,  3  16  21 

Bishops,  14  17  26 

Churches,  272  454  675 

Priests,  327  482  709 

Ecccle.  Sem.  12  16  22 

Colleges,  9  11  15 

The  Roman  Catholics  in  Cincinnati  num- 
ber from  20,000  to  25,000,  and  have  a  large 
Jesuits'  college,  a  full  female  Seminary,  three 
large  churches  of  brick,  a  splendid  cathedral 
in  progress,  and  another  handsome  gothic  ed- 
ifice in  contemplation.  They  have  also  pur- 
chased real  estate  in  the  city  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  $200,000. — Late  paper. 

Sagacity  of  a  Dog. — A  dog,  the  property 
of  a  man  mimed  Miller,  who  resides  at  the 
corner  of  Sixth  and  Carpenter  streets,  South- 
warU,  Philadelphia,  evinced  a  degree  of  saga- 
city so  extraordinary,  a  few  days  since,  as  to 
be  worthy  of  notice.  A  young  infant  had 
been  left  asleep  by  its  mother,  in  the  second- 
story  room  of  the  house,  and  waking  up  while 
alone,  began  to  cry.  The  dog  was  in  the 
room,  or  else  being  attracted  thither  by  the 
noise,  he  determined  to  do  something  to  paci- 
fy it.  Accordingly  he  took  hold  of  it  by  its 
clothes,  lifted  it  carefully  up,  and  carried  it 
safely  down  to  the  kitchen,  in  the  basement 
cellar,  where  they  were  both  found,  the  child 
lying  on  the  floor,  and  the  dog  gambolling 
around  it,  and  occasionally  stopping  to  lick 
the  face  antl  hands  of  his  little  charge,  appa- 
rently delighted  at  the  feat  he  had  performed. 
— Ledger. 


Good  Example. — There  are  one  hundred 
and  twenty  towns  in  Massachusetts  without  a 
single  grog-shop. — Late  paper. 


For"  The  Friend." 

Bodily  Health  and  Mental  Vigour 

VERSUS 

Excessive  Early    Cultitation   and  Ex- 
citement of  the  Mind. 

The  age  of  Infancy  is  consecrated  by  nature  to  those 
exercises  whicli  tbnify  and  slrcngtlicn  the  body,  and 
not  to  study,  which  cntecblcs  it,  and  prevents  its  pro- 
per increase  and  development. — Tissot. 

The  object  of  the  present  communication  is 
to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  such  of  the  read- 
ers of"  The  Friend"  as  are  interested  in  the 
subject  of  Education,  a  little  work  which  I 
apprehend  has  not  lallen  into  the  hands  of 
many  to  whom  the  information,  counsel,  and 
warning  which  it  contains  would  be  especially 
useful.  The  work  is  entitled,  "  Remarks  on 
the  Influence  of  Mental  Cultivation  and  Men- 
tal Excitement  upon  Health."  It  is  from  the 
pen  of  Amariah  Brigham,  Superintendent  and 
Physician  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  at 
Utica,  N.  Y.  The  first  edition  was  published 
in  1832;  the  third  a  few  months  since.  In 
the  meantime  the  work  has  been  republished 
in  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  London.  To  the 
Glasgow  edition.  Dr.  Robert  Macnish,  exten- 
sively and  favourably  known  as  the  author  of 
the  "  Philosophy  of  Sleep,"  "  Anatomy  of 
Drunkenness,"  &c.,  added  a  preface  and  sev- 
eral valuable  notes,  which  are  contained  in 
the  present  edition. 

Tlie  object  of  this  publication,  as  stated  by 
the  author,  is,  "  (o  awaken  public  attention  to 
the  importance  of  making  some  modification 
in  the  method  of  educating  children,  which 
now  prevails  in  this  country.  It  is  intended 
to  show  the  necessity  of  giving  more  attention 
to  the  health  and  growth  of  the  body,  and  less 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  especially  in 
early  life,  than  is  now  given."  I  propose  ma- 
king a  few  extracts  from  the  work,  partly  in 
order  to  give  some  idea  of  its  general  charac- 
ter, and  partly  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  pa- 
rents and  others  to  a  consciousness  of  the  dan- 
ger of  tasking  the  human  brain  before  it  is 
fully  developed,  and  before  it  has  become  suf- 
ficiently consolidated  to  be  the  fit  instrument 
of  long-continued  or  intense  mental  applica- 
tion. At  the  same  time  I  do  most  earnestly 
recommend  jjarents,  teachers,  and  others  in- 
terested in  education,  to  purchase  the  book, 
and  give  it  an  attentive  perusal.  It  may  be 
had  at  Carey  &;  Hart's,  corner  of  Fourth  and 
Chestnut  streets,  and  probably  at  other  book- 
stores in  this  city — price  fifty  cents. 

To  the  work  are  prefixed  five  prefaces,  af- 
ter which  follow  a  few  pages  of  General  Ob- 
servations on  the  influence  of  mental  cultiva- 
tion upon  health.  In  these  the  author,  speak- 
ing of  the  prevalent  eagerness  for  intellectual 
improvement  in  our  republic,  says,  that  it 
"  leads  to  a  constant  search  after  new  and 
sure  methods  by  which  the  education  of  cliil- 
dren  may  be  promoted.  Hence  we  so  fre- 
quently hear  novel  plans  proposed  for  the  ear- 
lier and  more  rapid  development  of  the  infant 
mind,  and  see  machines  invented  for  acceler- 
ating the  progress  of  babes  in  the  acquisition 
of  what  is  called  '  useful  knowledge.'  Book- 
stores are  filled  with  innumerable  works  of 
instruction  for  children,  and  parents  anxiously 


resort  to  every  method  which  will  enable  their 
oflspring  to  become  prodigies  in  mental  en- 
dowments, while  in  every  other  respect  they 
reinaii)  weak  and  delicate  infants. 

"  When  such  feelings  and  opinions  prevail 
extensively,  respecting  the  importance  of  de- 
veloping and  cultivating  the  mental  powers  of 
young  children,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if, 
to  accomplish  that  which  is  thought  to  be  so 
desirable  an  object,  some  injudicious  if  not 
dangerous  inethods  should  be  adopted.  It  be- 
comes important,  therefore,  to  examine  occa- 
sionally and  see  whether  parents  and  teach- 
ers, in  their  great  eagerness  to  produce  good 
results,  are  not  sometimes  too  regardless  of 
the  injury  which  some  of  the  methods  employ- 
ed may  produce. 

"  Many  physicians  of  great  experience  are 
of  the  opinion,  that  elforts  to  develope  the 
minds  of  young  children  are  very  frequently 
injurious  ;  and  from  instances  of  disease  in 
children  which  I  have  witnessed,  I  atn  forced 
to  believe  that  the  danger  is  indeed  great, 
and  that  very  often  in  attempting  to  call  forth 
and  cultivate  the  intellectual  faculties  of  chil- 
dren before  they  are  five  or  six  or  seven  years 
of  age,  serious  and  lasting  injury  has  been 
done  both  to  the  body  and  the  mind.  The 
danger  arises  from  parents  and  teachers  for- 
getting or  disregarding  this  important  fact, 
that,  although  the  mind  is  immaterial  and  in- 
destructible, it  is  yet  allied  to  a  material  body, 
upon  the  healthy  state  of  which  the  intellect 
is  dependent  for  vigour  and  power." 

In  section  1st  the  author  shows,  by  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  facts  and  arguments,  that 
the  brain  is  the  material  organ  by  which  tlio 
mental  faculties  are  manifested.  He  closes 
this  division  of  the  work  with  the  following 
remarks. 

"If  we  do  admit  that  the  brain  is  the  or- 
gan by  which  the  mind  acts,  we  must  acknow- 
Icdrre  the  necessity  of  guarding  this  organ 
most  carefully,  of  exercising  it  with  extreme 
caution,  of  not  endangering  its  delicate  struc- 
ture at  any  period  of  life  by  too  much  labour, 
or  preventing  its  full  development  by  too  lit- 
tle ;  for  the  regular  exorcise  of  all  the  organs 
of  the  brain  is  necessary  to  prepare  them  for 
the  active  and  powerful  manifestation  of  the 
mental  faculties. 

"The  healthy  condition  and  proper  exer- 
cise of  the  brain,  are  therefore  far  more  im- 
portant than  of  any  other  organ  of  the  body; 
for  we  might  as  well  expect  good  digestion 
with  a  diseased  stomach,  or  good  music  from 
a  broken  instrument,  as  a  good  mind  with  a 
disordered,  enfeebled,  or  improperly  developed 
brain.  And  yet,  how  little  regard  has  been 
paid  to  these  important  truths,  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mind  !  While  people  are  exceed- 
ingly fearful  of  enfeebling  and  destroying  di- 
gestion, by  exciting  and  overtasking  the  sto- 
mach, they  do  not  appear  to  think  they  may 
enfeeble  or  derange  the  operation  of  the  mind 
by  exciting  the  brain,  by  tasking  it  when  it 
is  tender  and  imperfectly  developed,  as  it  is  in 
childhood." 

Section  Second  commences  with  an  inquiry 
into  the  condition  of  the  brain  in  early  life. 
"  The  brain  of  a  new-born   infant,"  says  the 
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author,  "  weighs  about  ten  ounces  ;  that  of  an 
adult,  generally,  three  pounds  and  a  half, 
apothecaries'  weight,  frequently  a  little  less. 
But  if  the  mind  of  an  adult  has  been  long  de- 
voted to  thought,  if  he  has  been  engaged  in 
constant  study,  his  brain  is  usually  increased 
beyond  this  weight.  The  brain  of  Byron,  for 
instance,  is  said  to  have  weighed  four  pounds 
and  a  half;  and  that  of  the  illustrious  Cuvier, 
four  pounds  thirteen  ounces  and  a  half  The 
size  of  this  organ  increases  from  the  time  of 
birth  till  manhood,  remains  stationary  from 
this  period  until  old  age,  and  then  diminishes 
in  bulk  and  weight.  The  relative  size  of  its 
different  portions  constantly  varies  during  se- 
veral of  the  first  years  of  life,  and  it  is  not  un- 
til about  the  seventh  year  that  all  its  parts  are 
formed.  During  childhood  it  is  '  very  soft, 
and  even  almost  liquid  under  the  finger,  and 
its  different  parts  cannot  be  clearly  distin- 
tinguished.'  " 

Such  then  being  the  condition  of  the  brain 
in  infancy,  most  certainly  it  is  of  great  import- 
ance that  the  minds  of  the  young  should  not 
be  over-worked,  or  subjected  to  long-continued 
or  intense  mental  application.  Dr.  Brigham 
shows  the  efiecls  of  such  over-working;  that, 
although  it  may  increase  the  power  of  the 
brain,  or  rather  hasten  the  manifestation  of 
this  power,  yet  ultimately  there  is  a  loss  of 
mental  power  :  the  brain  that  is  unusually 
active  in  childhood  (if  this  activity  has  been 
produced  by  disease,  or  by  excessive  cultiva- 
tion, by  ybrcj//^-  the  young  organ),  will  fre- 
quently, perhaps  generally,  prove  compara- 
tively inactive  in  manhood.  Nor  is  it  the 
brain  only  that  this  over-straining  of  the  youth- 
ful mind  affects.  The  general  health  of  the 
body  is  seriously  impaired.  And  not  only  so, 
but  some  particular  diseases  are  thus  induced. 
"Dangerous  forms  of  scrofulovs  disease  among 
children,"  says  our  author,  "  have  repeatedly 
fallen  under  my  observation,  for  which  I  could 
not  account  in  any  other  way,  than  by  sup- 
posing that  the  brain  had  been  exercised,  at 
the  expense  of  other  parts  of  the  system,  and 
at  a  time  of  life  when  nature  is  endnavouriog 
to  perfect  all  the  organs  of  the  body.  And 
after  the  disease  commenced,  I  have  witness- 
ed, wilh  grief,  the  influence  of  the  same  cause, 
in  retarding  or  preventing  recovery.  I  have 
seen  several  affecting  and  melancholy  instances 
of  children,  five  or  six  years  of  age,  lingcrinrr 
awhile  with  diseases  from  which  those  less 
gifted  readily  recover  ;  and  at  last  dying,  not- 
withstanding the  utmost  eflijrtsto  restore  them. 
During  their  sickness,  they  constantly  niani- 
fesled  a  passion  for  books,  and  mental  excite 
ment,  and  were  admired  for  the  maturity  of 
their  minds.  The  cliance  for  the  rixovery  of 
such  precocious  children,  is  in  my  opinion 
small,  when  attacked  by  disease  ;  and  several 
medical  men  have  informed  me,  that  their 
own  observations  had  led  them  to  form  the 
same  opinion  ;  and  have  remarked,  that  in 
two  cases  of  sickness,  if  one  of  the  patients 
was  a  child  of  superior  and  highly  cullivaled 
mental  powers,  and  the  other  one  equally  sick, 
but  whoso  niirid  had  not  been  excited  by  study, 
they  should  feel  much  loss  confident  of  llio 
recovery  of  the  former  ihan  of  the  latter. 
This  mental  precocity  results  from  an  unnat- 


ural development  of  one  organ  of  the  body,  at 
the  expense  of  the  constitution." 

But  most  parents  are  ignorant  of  the  facts 
here  stated,  and  are  "  generally  anxious  for 
the  early  cultivation  of  the  minds  of  their 
children.  To  effect  this  object,  they  are  as- 
sisted by  teachers,  who  undertake,  with  the 
aid  of  books,  maps,  machinery  and  pictures, 
to  make  children  of  only  a  few  years  of  age 
understand  a  vast  many  truths  in  Chronology, 
History,  Geometry,  and  many  other  sciences  ; 
to  mature  very  rapidly  their  understandings, 
and  surprisingly  quicken  their  reasoning  pow- 
ers. And  when  a  child  from  much  instruc- 
tion, or  from  disease,  has  reached  this  supe- 
rior mental  condition,  3Icmoirs<xn(l  Anecdotes 
of  his  Life  are  published  (for  such  children 
seldom  live  many  years,)  for  the  sake  of  in- 
struction and  example.  Such  publications 
have  been  extensively  circulated  ;  they  have 
been  greatly  approved,  and  probably  have 
had  much  influence  with  parents  in  the  edu- 
cation of  infants. 

"  Much  of  the  thoughtlessness  of  parents, 
regarding  the  injury  they  may  do  their  chil- 
dren by  too  early  cultivating  their  minds,  has 
arisen  from  the  mystery  in  which  the  science 
of  mind  has  been  involved,  and  ignorance  of 
the  connexion  between  the  mind  and  body  ; 
for  we  find  them  exceedingly  anxious  and 
careful  about  the  health  of  their  children  in 
other  respects.  Entirely  forgetful  of  the 
brain,  they  know  there  is  danger  in  exercis- 
ing many  other  parts  of  the  body  too  much, 
when  they  are  but  partially  developed.  They 
know  that  caution  is  necessary  with  children 
in  respect  to  their  food,  lest  their  delicate  di- 
gestive organs  should  be  injured  by  a  too  ex- 
citing and  stimulating  regimen.  A  parent 
would  be  greatly  alarmed  if  his  little  child 
by  continued  encouragement  and  training 
had  learned  to  eat  as  much  food  as  a  healthy 
adult.  Such  a  prodigy  of  gluttony  might  un 
doubledly  be  formed.  The  method  of  effect 
ing  it  would  be  somewhat  like  that  of  ena 
bling  a  child  to  remember,  and  reason,  and 
study,  wilh  the  ability  and  constancy  of  an 
adult.  Each  method  is  dangerous,  but  proba- 
bly the  latter  is  the  more  so,  because  the 
brain  is  a  more  delicate  organ  than  the  sto- 
mach." 

The  author  concludes  this  section  of  the 
work  with  the  following  remarks  : 

"  I  would  have  the  parent,  therefore,  un- 
derstand that  his  child  may  be  made  to  excel 
in  almost  anything  ;  that  by  increasing  the 
power  of  certain  organs  through  exercise,  he 
can  be  made  a  prodigy  of  early  mental  or 
muscular  activity.  But  I  would  have  him,  at 
the  same  time,  understand  the  conditions  upon 
which  this  can  be  efiected,  and  its  conse- 
quences. I  would  have  him  fidly  aware,  that 
in  each  case,  unusual  activity  and  power  are 
produced  by  extraordinary  development  of  an 
organ  ;  and  especially  that  in  early  life,  no 
one  organ  of  the  body  can  be  disproportionate- 
ly exercised,  without  the  risk  of  most  injuri- 
ous consequences.  Either  the  over-excited 
and  over-tasked  organ  itself  will  be  injured 
for  life,  or  the  development  of  other  and  es- 
sential parts  of  the  system  will  he  arrested 
forever.     From  what  has  been  said  hitherto, 


we  gather  the  following  facts,  which  should 
be  made  the  basis  of  all  instruction  ;  facts, 
which  I  wish  often  to  repeat.  The  brain  is 
the  material  organ  hy  which , all  the  mental 
faculties  are  manifested  ;  it  is  exceedingly 
delicate,  ami  but  -partially  developed  in  child- 
hood ;  over -excitement  of  it  when  in  this 
stale,  is  extremely  hazardous." 

(TobcconliliuedO 
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LINES, 


Snggested  by  the  remark, — "  Tliere  is   no  safety  but  in 
our  Fatfier'sliouse.'^ 
Wand'rer,  through  tbe  bright,  bewildering 

Maze  of  worldly  pleasure,  see 
What  bright  flowers,  (their  thorns  are  hidden^ 

Bloom  spontaneously  for  tbee  ; 

How  serene  the  sky  above  thee  I — 

In  sueh  scene  can  danger  be? 

Yes !  a  sword  is  hanging  o'er  thee, 

There  are  hidden  pits  around, — 
Eutn  narrow  path  lie/ore  thcc, 

Leads  upon  unshaken  ground, 
To  thy  "  Father's  house,"  where  onlj 

Rest  and  safet/  may  be  found. 

Rest  on  "  perfeetl  ove"  and  mercy. 

Yet  no  hour  exempt  from  care, 
For  thy  place  will  be  the  watch-lower; — 

Watchfulness  and  ceaseless  prayer. 
With  thy  Saviour's  grace  to  aid  Ihee, 

Must  make  sure  thy  refuge  there. 
Thnu  !  from  a  long  dream,  awaking 

To  the  truth,  thiit  nought  below, 
Howc'er  bright  its  early  promise. 

Can  true  happiness  bestow  ; 
Though  the  streams  of  desolation 

Over  all  most  cherisli'd  flow  ; 

Thougli  thy  chosen  props  are  failino^ 
To  support  thee — though  the  ground 

From  beneath  thy  feet  is  sliding, — 
Perfect  safety  may  be  found; 

Seek  thy  "  Father's  house,"  where  only 
Is  a  balm  for  every  wound. 

Gracious  Saviour  I  bow'd  before  thee, 
Tliere  are  hearts,  well  taught  to  know 

Here  they  must  "  have  tribulation," 
But  too  weak,  too  frail  to  go 

To  their  "  Father's  house," — Thou  only 
*'  Strength  in  weakness"  canst  bestow. 

Wilt  thou,  howc'er  deep  and  bitter 

Must  their  cup  of  sufl''ring  be, 
Teach  them,  proofs  of  love  any  mercy, 

In  thy  chastening  to  see; 
Teach  to  tread  their  path  unmurm'ring. 

Grant  it  lead  at  last  to  Thee. 

s.  w. 

Fifth  month,  1845. 

Selected  for  "The  Friend." 
MORNING    AND     EVENING. 

"  Tliou  malieslthe  outgoings  of  the  Morning  and  Even- 
ing to  rf?o/ce." 
The  morning's  outgoings,  its  beauty  and  splendour. 

To  thy  creatures,  O  God,  should  thy  witnesses  be  : 
And  the  stillness  of  evening,  more  soothingly  tender. 

Should  gather  our  spirits  to  centre  in  Thee. 

Wilh  the  aid  of  thy  Spirit  most  livingly  teach  us, 
M'ilh  power  and  with  unction  derived  from  above, 

Ere  the  voice  which  they  speak  can  availingiy  reach  us. 
Or  we  can  interpret  the  language  of  Love. 

If  the  glories  of  nature  alone  could  have  guided. 
The  pilgrims  on  earth  to  their  mansions  on  high. 

The  Light  of  thy  Gospel  thou  hadst  not  provided, 
Nur  a  Saviour  descended  for  sinners  to  die. 

Then  pour  out  thy  Spirit  on  sons  and  on  daughters. 
Open  eyes  to  thy  beauty  and  ears  to  thy  voice. 

Till  praise  to  thy  name,  like  the  sound  of  vast  waters. 
May  bid  them  with  morning  and  evening  rejoice. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

THE    SOCIETY    IN    17  5  5. 

A  selection  of  some  parts  of  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Samuel  Folliergill  to  James  Wilson  in 
1756,  and  now  publislied  in  the  Friends'  Li- 
BKARY,  gives  us  a  view  of  what  appeared  to 
that  eminently  gifted  man,  to  be  the  condition 
of  the  Society  in  this  countiy  nearly  ninety 
years  ago.  There  is  little  comfort  in  tracing 
the  features  of  degeneracy  which  appeared  at 
that  early  period  ;  but  when  we  rellect  upon 
the  falls  and  the  rises  of  the  Society  since  its 
foundation,  we  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  trust 
that  through  the  unmerited  goodness  of  a  com- 
passionate and  forgiving  Lord,  and  the  dedi- 
cation of  enlightened  and  regenerated  men 
and  women,  who  for  Zion's  sake,  and  the 
peace  of  their  own  souls,  cannot  flinch  from 
the  support  of  the  blessed  cause,  the  ensign 
which  George  Fox  and  his  fellow  labourers 
and  suli'erers  raised  before  the  nations,  will 
still  be  exalted,  and  that  many  will  tlow  unto 
it.  Let  every  one,  even  every  child,  be  stead- 
fast and  obedient  to  his  divine  and  gracious 
Master,  and  we  need  not  fear  that  he  will  de- 
sert us,  or  sufler  his  testimonies  to  fall  to  the 
ground  for  want  of  supporters  among  us. 

James  Wilson  died  in  17G9,  aged  ninety- 
two  years,  a  minister  sixty  years.  A  few 
years  before  his  death,  he  wrote  thus  :  ".I  am 
now  waiting,  and  beseeching  God  Almighty 
to  grant  me  the  continuance  of  his  blessed 
grace  and  Holy  Spirit,  to  assist  me  in  a  full 
preparation  for  death,  and  calmly  to  resign 
myself  to  it;  and  above  all,  to  grant  rae  his 
help  in  that  painful  and  trying  season,  that  1 
may  forever  praise  His  holy  name,  who  is 
forever  worthy,  with  his  dear  Son,  who  is  my 
dear  and  blessed  Saviour.  Amen."  If  the 
righteous  scarcely  be  saved,  where  shall  the 
ungodly  and  the  sinner  appear  ?  How  pre- 
cious this  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  our 
Heavenly  Father,  in  and  through  his  well- 
beloved  Son,  not  trusting  to  our  own  right- 
eousness, and  yet  showing  forth  the  blessed 
and  well-founded  hope  which  a  life  devoted  to 
the  cross  and  service  of  Christ  lays  the  foun- 
dation for  in  the  true  believer. 

The  account  of  the  state  of  Friends  com- 
mences as  follows  : 

"  To  begin  with  Pennsylvania,  where  I 
landed.  There  are  a  very  great  body  of  peo- 
ple who  bear  our  name,  and  many  who  de- 
serve to  bear  it.  A  noble  seed,  of  several 
classes  respecting  age,  though  too  few  of  the 
aged  amongst  them,  who  have  kept  their  gar- 
ments clean,  and  whose  hands  are  strong. 
Their  fathers  came  into  the  country  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  bought  large  tracts  of  land  for  a  tri- 
fle ;  their  sons  found  large  estates  come  into 
their  possession,  and  a  profession  of  religion 
which  was  partly  notional,  which  descended 
like  the  patrimony  from  their  fathers,  and 
cost  as  little.  They  settled  in  ease  and  afflu- 
ence, and  whilst  they  made  the  barren  wil- 
derness as  a  fruitful  field,  sufiered  the  planta- 
tion of  God  to  be  as  a  field  uncultivated,  and 
a  desert.  Thus,  decay  of  discipline  and  oth- 
er weakening  things  prevailed,  to  the  eclips- 
ing of  Zion's  beauty;  yet  was  there  a  noble 
remnant,  whose  love   was   strong,   and  who 
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remembered  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth  and 
his  house,  whilst  thev  built  their  own. 

"  A  people  who  had  thus  beat  their  swords 
into  plough-shares,  with  the  bent  of  their  spi- 
rits to  this  world,  could  not  instruct  their  olT- 
spring  in  those  statutes  they  had  themselves 
forgotten.  As  every  like  begets  its  like,  a 
generation  was  likely  to  succeed,  formed  upon 
other  maxims,  if  the  everlasting  Father  had 
not  mercifully  extended  a  visitation,  to  supply 
the  deficiency  of  their  natural  parents. 

'  it  consisted  with  his  wisdom  and  mercy 
to  reach  forth  a  hand  of  love  to  many  of  ihem 
of  the  younger  sort,  and  to  subject  their  hearts 
to  the  work  of  his  own  power  ;  and  more  es- 
pecially of  later  time,  he  hath  prevailed  upon 
many  in  that  province  ;  brought  some  into  the 
ministry,  some  fitting  for  it  ;  and  I  trust  for 
many,  who  are  like  the  little  sister,  who  hath 
no  breasts  to  give  to  others  the  sincere  milk 
of  the  Word,  he  is  building  them  up  as  a  wall, 
upon  which  a  palace  of  silver  may  be  reared. 
I  cannot  but  hope  in  that  province,  particu- 
larly in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  it  may  be 
said  Trutii  prospers,  and  there  is  a  prospect 
that  the  succeeding  generation  may  excel  the 
last.  I  visited  all  their  meetings,  not  as  run- 
ning hastily  through  them,  but  with  great  cir- 
cumspection, and  some  of  them  four,  five,  or 
six  times  over,  being  desirous  to  leave  them 
in  peace. 

"  Maryland  is  poor  ;  the  gain  of  oppression, 
the  price  of  blood  is  upon  that  province — I 
mean  their  purchasing,  and  keeping  in  slave- 
ry, negroes — the  ruin  of  true  religion  the 
world  over,  wherever  it  prevails.  Friends  there 
are  greatly  decreased  in  number,  and  mixed 
with  the  world,  in  whose  spirit  they  dwell. 
Their  unfaithfulness  to  their  testimony  against 
the  hireling  priests,  and  their  hands  polluted 
with  the  gains  of  unrighteousness,  have  almost 
destroyed  even  the  appearances  of  Truth  in 
various  parts;  and  as  the  pure  gift  of  the 
ministry  cannot  be  communicated  to  such  un- 
clean vessels,  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of 
ministers.  I  know  not  more  than  two  in  the 
province  on  whom  is  the  heavenly  stamp  visi- 
ble, and  they  are  neither  ncgro-kce|)ers  nor 
priest-payers.  Nevertheless,  in  this  Sardis 
the  blessed  Hand  is  at  work.  Some  are  late- 
ly convinced,  and  among  the  rising  youth  are 
some  of  the  true  Hebrew  lace,  wha  have 
heard  the  alarm  of  the  heavenly  trumpet,  and 
come  out  of  their  dens  and  caves. 

"  This  very  much  describes  also  the  state 
of  Virginia;  only  1  think  I  may  add,  the  vi- 
sitation of  Divine  truth  seems  more  effectual- 
ly received  in  various  parts  of  this  province 
than  the  former,  and  a  spring  of  living  minis- 
try to  edification  ;  but  here  the  youth  are 
those  whom  the  King  of  heaven  delights  to 
honour. 

"  North  Carolina  is  the  next.  There  are 
a  great  many  Friends  in  a  part  of  it  contigu- 
ous to  Virginia  ;  some  truly  valuable  Friends, 
but  few;  yet  many  who  otTer  a  sacrifice  of 
that  which  costs  them  nothing.  The  largest 
body  of  Friends  here  seems  to  me  the  weak- 
est ;  they  have  been  a  lively  people,  but  ne- 
gro purchasing  conies  more  and  more  in  use 
amongst  them,  and  the  pure  life  of  Truth  will 
ever  proportionably  decay.    I  travelled  twelve 
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hundred  miles  in  this  province,  amongst 
Friends  and  others,  and  found  some  brethren 
and  true  members  ingrafted  into  the  Vine; 
though  worldly-mindedness  andlukewarmness 
have  seized  upon  many. 

"  South  Carolina  hath  only  two  meetings; 
one  at  Charleston,  where  there  are  few  who 
bear  our  name,  and  fewer  who  deserve  it;  yet 
such  is  the  force  of  our  Divine  testimony,  as 
to  gain  place  among  the  people.  I  had  several 
very  open  meetings  there,  particularly  two  in 
the  Baptist  meeting-house,  to  great  satisfac- 
tion. The  principal  people  of  the  province 
attended,  and  the  Lord  of  all  mercies  magni- 
fied his  eternal  name.  'J'he  other  is  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  miles  distant ;  a  pretty  settle- 
ment of  Friends,  mostly  from  Leland. 

"  I  went  thence  to  Georgia,  and  had  a  large 
meeting  in  the  court-house,  and  some  oppor- 
tunities in  the  inn  where  I  lodged,  to  some 
service,  though  there  wore  not  any  there  who 
bore  our  name. 

"  I  returned  through  the  several  provinces, 
as  Truth  opened  my  way  ;  had  sundry  meet- 
ings in  the  county  court-houses,  and  some  of 
their  places  of  worship  ;  and  finished  my  visit 
to  Friends,  where  I  had  omitted  any  meetings 
in  my  going  south  ;  and  upon  my  return  rest- 
ed a  few  days  in  Philadelphia. 

"  The  Jerseys  were  the  next  in  course  ;  I 
had  much  close  labour  there  ;  there  is  a  valu- 
able body  of  Friends,  but  much  chafl",  though 
I  trust  things  are  upon  the  revival.  Long 
Island  contains  a  great  body  of  Friends; 
some  truly  valuable,  but  the  more  aged  have 
not  walked  as  bright  examples  ;  the  leaders 
of  the  people  have  caused  them  to  err.  1  vis- 
ited this  island  four  times,  and  left  it  at  last 
with  a  pained  heart,  to  which  the  want  of  a 
hopeful  prospect  of  things  being  better  great- 
ly contributed.  Narraganset  and  Rhode  Is- 
land were  then  in  my  course.  I  had  much 
close  labour  amongst  them  ;  this  world  has 
intercepted  their  prospect  of  a  better,  and 
greatly  impaired  that  beauty  which  once  rest- 
ed on  them,  or  their  ancestors,  though  I  hope 
there  remains  a  little  remnant  upriglit,  with 
their  lamps  trimmed  and  burning.  But  alas  I 
the  number  of  the  faithful  is  there  but  as  the 
gleaning  of  the  vintage  ;  I  met  with  few 
places  more  discouraging.  Thence,  I  went 
to  Nantucket,  a  late  plantation  in  comparison 
with  many  others,  but  too  few  there  have 
kept  their  first  love;  divisions  and  conten- 
tions, the  certain  companions  of  the  spirit  of 
this  world,  have  hurt  them ;  and  as  these 
have  subsisted  amongst  the  leaders  of  the  peo- 
ple, their  example  hath  been  injurious  to  oth- 
ers. Yet,  even  here,  hope  remained,  from  a 
prospect  of  a  rising  generation  coming  np,  to 
assert  a  testimony  their  fathers  have  forgotten 
or  neglected. 

"  Boston  government  was  the  next  place 
where  I  found  continual  occasion  of  sorrow, 
yet  intermixed  with  some  hope.  I  had  abun- 
dant labour,  both  with  the  natural  branches 
of  the  olive  tree,  and  those  without.  In  that 
Aceldama,  or  field  of  blood,  I  was  greatly  fa- 
voured in  many  open  and  very  large  meetings, 
to  publish  the  everlasting  Gospel  with  some 
success,  to  my  humble  admiration,  and  thank- 
ful acknowledgment  to  the  ever-worthy  Name. 
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The  state  of  the  Society  in  this  province  is 
affecting.  What  open  persecution  could  not 
effect,  lias  been  too  fully  accomplished  by  the 
caresses  and  favours  extended  to  Friends 
there  ;  nevertheless,  there  are  a  body  of  live- 
ly Friends  up  and  down,  who,  I  trust,  walk  in 
while. 

"  I  returned  through  Narraganset,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Long  Island,  into  New  York  go- 
vernment;  where,  though  cause  of  sorrow  ap- 
peared, yet  it  was  not  void  of  hope  for  many 
amongst  them,  whose  faces  are  set  Zionwards. 
In  the  city  of  New  York  is  a  small,  but  very 
valuable  body  of  Friends,  who  grow  in  the 
'i'ruth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

"  I  returned  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, Ninth  month,  1755,  which  was 
very  large,  and  truly  comfortable.  'I'he  win- 
ter I  spent  in  close  labour  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  through  Jersey,  to  my  relief  and  ease  of 
spirit.  And  although  very  painful  baptisms 
attended  me,  yet  the  overshadowing  of  a  Rock 
which  was  higher  than  I,  preserved  in  sum- 
mer's heat  and  winter's  storms ;  and  gra- 
ciously supplied  for  every  time  of  want;  and 
mercifully  sustained  with  ability  to  bring  forth 
fruit  in  every  month,  throughout  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  Lord's  glorious  year. 

"  I  mention  it  to  the  praise  of  his  most  ex- 
cellent Name,  for  righteousness  belongs  to 
him,  but  to  me  blushing  and  confusion  efface  ; 
inward  and  outward  salvation  was  the  merci- 
ful and  unmerited  bounty  of  his  hand;  he  stayed 
nie  in  humble  reverence,  when  I  came  to  the 
festival  days  of  Mount  Zion,  and  preserved 
mo  in  patience,  when  I  pensively  mused  on 
the  scroll,  written  within  and  without,  with 
mourning,  lamentation,  and  wo." 

For  "Tiic  Friend." 

DETRACTION. 

It  is  sometimes  advantageous  to  recur  to 
the  principles  wc  have  advocated  in  past  years, 
and  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  trial.  If 
they  were  correct  then,  they  must  remain  to 
bo  so  still.  In  a  letter  written  by  A.  D.  to 
Elias  Hicks  in  1824  respecting  a  letter  writ- 
tun  by  him  upon  a  conversation  they  had  on 
doctrinal  points,  she  says,  "  nor  do  I  look  upon 
it  as  dciraclion  to  bear  my  testimony  against 
opinions  publicly  advocated.'"  Her  letter  was 
printed  in  Philadelphia  in  1825,  with  some 
observations,  from  which  the  following  sound 
and  excellent  sentiments  are  taken. 

"  An  assent  to  certain  doctrines  was  the  ba- 
sis upon  which  the  Society  of  Friends  was 
founded,  and  upon  which  only  it  can  exist.  It 
was  a  conscientious  dissent  from  the  faith  of 
the  societies  to  which  they  respectively  be- 
longed, that  induced  the  worthy  founders  of 
this  sect  to  forsake  their  families  and  friends, 
and  join  in  communion  and  fellowshi|)  with 
those  few  despised  individuals,  whose  doctri- 
nal views  were  coincident  with  their  own. 
And  if  the  Society  continues  to  exist  as  a  dis- 
tinct body  of  Christian  professors,  it  must  be 
by  a  stiict  adherence  to  the  same  principles 
which  they  professed." 

"  As  then  the  system  of  faith  adopted  by 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  the  beginning,  is 
the  badge  wliorcby  lliey  arc  conlradisiiiigui.sh- 


ed  from  other  denominations  of  professors, 
and  is  the  cement  or  outward  bond  which 
unites  them  in  religious  fellowship,  so  it  is  es- 
sential to  their  existence,  that  they  preserve 
the  bond  unbroken,  and  carefully  guard  against 
all  mutilation.  And  there  is  no  means  where- 
by it  would  be  more  readily  demolished,  than 
by  permitting  ministers  to  promulgate  what- 
ever sentiments  they  may  please, uncontrolled 
by  any  restraints,  and  amenable  to  no  tribu- 
nal." 

"  That  it  is  not  detraction  to  express  our 
dissent  from  doctrines  which  are  publicly 
avowed,  to  discuss  them,  and  to  advise  our 
friends  against  the  adoption  of  them,  must  be 
obvious  to  every  persoji  of  common  sense. 

"Every  man  has  an  undoubted  right  to  en- 
joy his  own  opinions,  provided  they  are  not 
opposed  to  the  laws  of  his  Blaker,  nor  injuri- 
ous to  society  ;  and  so  long  as  he  keeps  them 
to  himself,  and  does  not  infringe  upon  the 
conscientious  beliet",  or  the  rights  of  his  neigh- 
bour, he  is  accountable  lor  them  to  God  only. 
But  when  he  assumes  the  oftice  of  a  teacher, 
whether  public  or  otherwise,  his  opinions  cease 
to  be  private  sentiment,  and  become  public 
property,  upon  which  every  man  may  law- 
fully converse  when  and  where  he  pleases, 
may  reflect  and  decide  at  his  leisure,  may  ap- 
prove or  condemn,  may  adopt  or  reject,  as  is 
most  consistent  with  the  dictates  of  his  best 
judgment. 

"  When  a  man  attempts  to  promulgate  any 
new  doctrines,  we  would  suppose  that  he  pro- 
pounds them  to  the  belief  of  his  hearers,  from 
the  apprehension  that  they  are  more  worthy 
of  their  acceptance  than  those  they  have  hith- 
erto held  ;  consequently,  then,  he  must  consi- 
der himself  to  be  doing  a  praiseworthy  act  in 
teaching  them — and  it  cannot  be  detraction  to 
charge  a  man  with  doing  that  which  he  him- 
self views  in  the  light  of  a  good  action. 

"  The  speaker  [or  writer]  communicates 
his  ideas  with  the  design  of  amending  or  in- 
forming his  hearers,  and  whatever  assertions 
he  may  make,  or  whatever  sentiments  he  may 
avow,  they  at  once  become  the  properly  of 
his  hearers,  and  arc  open  to  public  or  private 
criticism,  and  to  approbation  or  censure,  ac- 
cording to  their  merits.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  hearers  are  blindly  and  impli- 
citly to  adopt  them,  without  exercising  any 
discretion,  or  inquiring  into  their  correctness, 
nor  yet  that  they  arc  to  be  prevented  from 
communicating  them  to  their  friends,  for  their 
judgment  and  opinion.  This  would  be  depriv- 
ing the  hearer  of  his  liberty  of  conscience  and 
expression,  and  [ilacing  his  faith  entirely  un- 
der the  domination  and  control  of  the  minis- 
try, who  would  have  it  in  their  power  to  force 
his  assent  to  the  most  absurd  dogmas. 

"  Religious  opinions  are  of  infinite  import- 
ance to  man — they  are  intimately  connected 
with  his  salvation,  and  consequently  require 
the  most  serious  consideration — he  should 
have  every  opportunity  and  every  facility  for 
sober  inquiry,  and  in  coming  to  a  decision,  he 
should  summon  to  his  aid  all  those  helps 
which  the  kindness  of  our  Creator  has  placed 
within  his  reach.  If,  upon  mature  reflection, 
he  conscientiously  diliers  from  the  sentiments 
preached  [or  written]— if  he  believes  them 


contrary  to  Scripture  and  right  reason,  and 
inimical  to  true  religion  and  to  pure  morality, 
it  becomes  his  duty  to  declare  his  dissent  and 
disapprobation.  If  he  sees  that  much  ingenuity 
and  pains  are  taken  to  disseminate  them,  that 
they  are  disguised  under  specious  and  insinuat- 
ing forms,  calculated  to  deceive  the  unwary,  he 
is  imperatively  called  upon  by  his  duty  as  a 
Christian,  to  sound  an  alarm — to  expose  them 
in  their  real  colours — to  show  their  untruth 
and  their  pernicious  tendency — to  warn  his 
fellow-men  against  the  adoption  of  them,  and 
by  every  lawful  means  to  prevent  their  propa- 
gation. 

"  Elias  Hicks  appears  among  us  as  the  de- 
claimer  of  certain  doctrines  which  he  pro- 
pounds for  our  belief,  and  which  are  easily 
seen  to  be  contrary  to  Scripture,  to  the  ac- 
knowledged principles  of  Friends,  and  to  sound 
reason — and  surely  he  is  not  so  infallible  as 
to  have  a  right  to  call  upon  us  for  our  unqua- 
lified and  servile  assent ;  nor  yet  to  debar  us 
from  the  liberty  of  discussing  them,  of  telling 
them  to  our  friends,  nor  even  publishing,  if 
we  think  proper,  what  he  himself  openly  pro- 
claims. Such  requisitions  would  be  the  ex- 
treme exercise  of  ecclesiastical  tyrann)',  and 
a  most  conclusive  evidence  of  a  consciousness 
of  the  weakness  of  his  own  cause. 

"  What  he  openly  preaches  [or  writes],  and 
has  often  preached  in  the  hearing  of  hundreds 
of  competent  witnesses,  it  cannot  be  detraction 
to  charge  him  with  holding,  else  he  must  him- 
self be  his  greatest  detractor,  since  the  charge 
is  but  a  repetition  of  the  substance  and  mean- 
ing of  his  own  words.  Any  man  who  pos- 
sesses the  art  of  stenography,  may,  without 
any  violation  of  gospel  order,  take  down  all 
his  discourses,  however  absurd,  print  them 
and  publish  them  to  the  world — how  much 
more  then  may  an  individual  converse  upon 
them,  and  tell  them  to  his  friends  ! 

"  The  right  of  absolute  dictation  on  the  part 
of  ministers — the  inordinate  love  of  popularity 
and  power — a  claim  for  privilege,  and  for  an 
exemption  from  the  ordinary  restraints  and 
regulations  of  society,  are  the  means  by  which 
priestcraft  has  ever  established  its  dominion, 
and  they  continue  to  be  the  fruitful  sources 
of  religious  oppression.  So  long,  therefore, 
as  liberty  of  conscience  and  liberty  of  speech 
are  guaranteed  to  us,  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
every  member  of  every  Christian  society  to 
exercise  them  in  the  fear  of  God,  to  watch 
with  a  jealous  eye  every  innovation  upon  the 
established  doctrines  and  discipline  of  Iho 
church,  faithfully  to  bear  a  testimony  against 
every  approximation  to  infidelity,  however 
specious  its  appearance,  or  however  sacred 
the  sanctions  with  which  it  seeks  to  clothe  it- 
self, and  whenever  he  sees  the  approach  of 
the  enemy,  as  a  vigilant  watchman  upon  the 
walls  of  Zion,  to  sound  the  awakening  alarm 
among  his  brethren." 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  four  diflerent  lan- 
guages are  spoken  in  Great  Britain.  There 
are  something  like  2,000,000  in  Ireland  who 
speak  Irish,  and  cannot  speak  English  ;  some 
100,000  in  Wales  who  do  not  speak  English  ; 
many  in  Scotland,  also,  who  do  not  speak 
English.     In  the  Isle  of  Man  there  is  a  popu- 
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lation  which  speak  a  branch  of  tl)e  Teutonic 
tongue.  In  Russia,  thirty  ditlerent  languages 
are  spoken. — Baird. 

For  "The  Friend." 

caieb'  pennock. 

We  gather  from  memorandums  kept  by  a 
relative  of  this  dear  Friend,  most  of  the  fol- 
lowing particulars. 

Caleb  Pennock  was  born  in  East  Marlbo- 
rough, the  :24lh  of  Ninth  month,  1752,  of  pa- 
rents professing  with  Friends.  Ho  was  de- 
prived of  the  care  of  his  lather,  who  died  when 
he  was  young  ;  his  mother  married  again,  and 
he  was  left  much  to  his  own  control.  Being 
naturally  lively,  he  sought  company  of  like 
disposition,  and  indulged  in  dancing,  and  the 
use  of  spirituous  lirjuors  ;  indeed,  in  after  life 
he  confessed,  that  at  one  time  he  could  not 
pass  an  inn  or  store  where  he  knew  ardent 
spirits  were  kept — so  fearful  an  ascendancy 
had  the  desire  for  it  obtained.  Yet  Mercy 
pursued  him,  and  he  was  arrested  in  his  course. 
Being  at  one  lime  carousing  in  company,  he 
was  suddenly  smitten,  even  as  with  the  view 
of  a  handwriting  on  the  wall,  and  desisted 
from  participating  with  his  thoughtless  com- 
panions ;  whereupon  one  of  them  looked  ear- 
resily  at  him,  and  said,  "  He  will  be  a  preach- 
er !"  In  relating  this  circumstance  many 
years  after,  Caleb  said,  "  I  had  no  idea  at  that 
time  of  ever  being  called  into  this  line."  Often 
did  he  commemorate  the  goodness  of  his  hea- 
venly Father  in  giving  him  power  to  abstain 
from  this  besetting  sin. 

When  at  length  he  became  convinced  that 
it  was  the  Divine  will,  that  he  should  call 
others  to  repentance,  he  long  evaded  the  re- 
quisition, adopting  the  language  of  Moses, 
"  Kill  mo  I  pray  thee,  if  thou  dealest  thus 
with  me." 

During  his  apprenticeship  he  met  with 
many  temptations,  and  some  unusual  trials,  in 
passing  through  which  he  was  remarkably 
favoured.  After  he  married,  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  his  fa- 
mily, and  thought  he  was  not  bound  to  attend 
all  religious  meeting  ;  and  said  of  a  younger 
brother  who  was  diligent  therein,  "  I  thought 
my  brother  was  a  fool  for  going  to  week-day 
meetings." 

William  Jackson,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  same  monthly  meeting  with  Caleb,  in  the 
course  of  a  religious  visit  to  the  families  com- 
posing it,  came  to  his  house.  The  message 
of  William  Jackson  was  fastened  upon  Caleb's 
heart,  as  "  a  nail  in  a  scire  place."  The  words 
of  David  to  his  son,  which  were  revived  on 
this  occasion,  particularly  arrested  his  atten- 
tion :  "  And  thou  Solomon  my  son,  know  thou 
the  God  of  thy  father;  serve'him  with  a  per- 
fect heart,  and  with  a  willing  mind  :  if  thou 
seek  him  he  will  be  found  of  thee,  but  if  thou 
forsake  him  he  will  cast  thee  off  forever."  It 
appears  that  he  "conferred  not  with  flesh  and 
blood,  but  gave  up  to  the  heavenly  vision." 
In  alluding  to  this  change,  he  remarked,  "  I 
had  now  another  i\Iaster  ;  and  had  to  attend 
both  First  and  week-day  meetings." 

Sometime  after  this  he  removed  his  certifi- 
cate to  Kennet  Monthly  Meeting,  held  alter- 


nately  at  Kennet  and  at  Centre,  which  last 
place  was  eight  miles  from  his  residence. 
Thither  he  frequently  walked,  entering  no 
house  by  the  way  :  often  on  these  occasions 
lending  his  horses  to  others. 

He  was  cautious  not  to  grasp  after  the 
things  of  this  world,  lest  he  should  lose  a  bet- 
ter inheritance;  was  scrupulously  honest  in 
his  dealings  among  men,  and  was  content  with 
his  station,  saying  he  "  had  enough  :  that 
plenty  was  sent  if  rightly  dffided." 

His  beloved  wife,  who,  he  said,  was  a  help- 
meet indeed,  whom  he  could  trust,  was  taken 
from  liim  in  1805,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  her 
age,  leaving  eight  daughters  and  one  son. 
All  of  his  children  married  except  one  daugh- 
ter, who  waited  on  him  according  to  her  abil- 
ity till  the  closing  scene.  She,  with  a  widow- 
ed daughter,  who  had  returned  to  the  parent- 
al roof,  ministered  to  his  necessities  in  ad- 
vanced age. 

Caleb  Pennock  entertained  a  filial  rever- 
ence for  William  .lackson,  whom  he  looked 
upon  as  his  father  in  Christ,  and  who  had 
been  instrumental  in  plucking  his  feet  out  of 
the  mire.  About  the  period  of  the  Separa- 
tion from  our  Religious  Society  he  heard 
reports  of  him,  which  his  own  guileless  na- 
ture kept  him  from  suspecting  to  be  false ; 
and  he  was  troubled  lest  William  had  fallen 
into  a  delusion  :  and  the  case  of  James  JSiay- 
lor  presented  to  his  view.  At  length  an  in- 
timation arose  that  it  was  the  enemy  of  Truth 
casting  his  darts  against  the  faithful,  as  he 
was  wont  to  do,  in  all  ages  of  the  world  ;  still 
aiming  to  weaken  the  upright  pillars.  Allud- 
ing to  this  time  of  trial,  he  said,  "  I  was  toss- 
ed about  from  post  to  pillar  ;  and  lost  much 
^leep  in  consequence  thereof,  till  I  turned  in- 
ward from  man's  uncertain  news,  to  the  sure 
Guide."  Here  he  found  safety  and  stability  ; 
and  afterwards  wondered  how  he  became  be- 
wildered ;  but  concluded  it  was  permitted  that 
he  might  be  clothed  with  charity  for  others, 
who  became  similarly  perplexed. 

In  the  Separation  caused  by  the  unsound- 
ness in  Christian  faith  of  some  in  our  Socie- 
ty, many  were  blinded  and  led  into  captivity, 
amongst  whom  were  some  of  Caleb  Pennock's 
near  relatives,  and  some  of  his  children,  who 
had  heretofore  been  dutiful  and  affectionate. 
"  This,"  he  said,  "  cut  him  to  the  heart." 
With  many  of  the  Seceders  he  laboured  both 
publicly  and  privately  to  little  avail,  for  they 
were  given  up  to  believe  a  lie.  He  then  found 
his  peace  consisted  in  withdrawint;  from  their 
place  of  public  worship,  and,  till  a  suitable 
situation  could  be  provided,  sitting  down  at 
the  periods  appointed  for  public  worship,  with 
his  family,  to  wait  upon  the  Lord.  Some  of 
his  Friends  being  infijrmed  thereof,  and  being 
similarly  circumstanced,  came  to  sit  with 
them.  And  often  did  it  please  Him,  who  is 
the  crown  and  diadem  of  all  rightly-gathered 
assemblies,  to  appear  in  their  midst,  and  utter 
the  gracious  language  to  their  troubled  hearts, 
"  Peace  be  unto  you." 

Some  who  seemed  as  if  they  could  not  ap- 
preciate the  reason  why  Friends  retired  from 
their  meeting-houses  where  they  were  liable 
to  hear  unsound  sentiments  delivered,  and 
where  they  felt  the  darkness  of  unbelief  press- 


ing upon  them  and  burdening  their  spirits, — 
said  it  was  foolish  thus  to  do, — so  disorderly, 
— thus  selecting  a  few  from  many,  &c.,  and 
blamed  Caleb  in  no  measured  terms  for  lead- 
ing some  from  their  rightful  meeting-houses, 
and  children  from  their  parents.  He  was  not 
insensible  that  the  tongue  of  slander  was  busied 
against  him,  and  that  some  of  his  former 
friends  and  neighbours  ridiculed  him  and  his 
associates  as  enthusiasts,  but  he  remembered 
that  his  divine  IVIaster  was  evilly  spoken  of, 
and  that  the  servant  must  not  he  above  his 
Lord.  One  day  a  man  came  and  looked  in  at 
the  door  upon  this  little  company,  and  after- 
wards told  a  neighbour  that  he  was  tempted 
to  cast  a  stone  among  them,  they  looked  so 
foolish — a  kw  met  apart,  &c.  Another  day, 
Caleb  found  the  word  Orthodox  written  in 
large  letters  upon  his  door,  no  doubt  meant 
for  a  reproachful  epithet  ;  but  he  smiled  and 
said,  "  We  need  not  be  ashamed  of  it."  At 
one  time  a  ministering  Friend  came  to  sit 
with  the  church  in  his  house,  when  one  of  the 
disaflected  came  and  stood  without  till  the 
meeting  was  settled  and  the  door  shut,  when 
he  made  it  fast.  Much  rudeness  was  shown 
to  Caleb  by  some  of  the  children  of  his  oppo- 
sers,  and  the  scornful  look  and  the  sneer  were 
often  his  portion  when  these  people  met  him. 
One  day  a  man  ran  after  him  on  the  public 
highway,  laying  to  his  charge  things  that  were 
false,  and  when  he  attempted  to  inform  the 
individual  better,  he  w^as  rudely  contradicted. 

Caleb  Pennock  was  much  grieved  at  Iho 
departure  from  primitive  plainness  and  ancient 
simplicity,  in  dress  and  furniture,  among  the 
members  of  our  Religious  Society,  which  be- 
ginning in  the  cities,  spread  abroad  into  the 
country.  He  feared  that  by  unfaithfulness  to 
what  had  been  given  us  in  charge,  we  might 
aid  in  drawing  down  a  judgment  upon  onr 
heads.  He  said  he  felt  so  discouraged  at 
times  with  seeing  innovations  among  Friends, 
that  he  was  ready  to  wish  with  the  prophet 
for  a  hiding  place  ;  beholding  with  sorrow  a 
backsliding  into  many  things  that  our  prede- 
cessors had  to  renounce  through  great  suflcr- 
ings — and  whoso  blood  may  be  required  at 
our  hands,  if  we  let  their  testimonies  fall. 
The  erroneous  use  of  the  plural  language  to  a 
single  person,  he  thought  a  mark  of  great  de- 
clension. Ho  was  deeply  grieved  with  the 
practice  of  some  nominal  professors,  who 
taught  their  children  to  say  the  Lord's  prayer 
formally  at  going  to  bed,  or  other  slated  pe- 
riods, kneeling  down,  i.Vc. 

About  two  years  before  the  visitation  of  the 
Cholera,  he  said,  some  evil  or  judgment  was 
impending.  Near  thirty  years  ago,  in  his 
particular  meeting,  he  signified  in  a  religious 
communication,  that  some  one  present  was 
near  the  close  of  time  ;  soon  after  his  son's 
mother-in-law,  who  was  then  at  meeting, 
died.  In  a  private  conversation  after  this 
event,  he  said,  "  It  is  not  over  yet;  another 
will  be  taken."  Shortly  after,  his  son's  wife 
died.  In  a  neighbouring  meeting  he  men- 
tioned a  prospect  that  had  been  given  him, 
that  one  in  years,  near,  or  in  the  gallery,  had 
but  a  short  time  here;  and  in  about  fuur 
weeks,  an  individual  of  that  description  was 
called   hence.     Yet  he  was  very  cautious  of 
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publishing  such  peculiar  manifestations,  say- 
ing, that  it  was  only  as  he  felt  a  necessity 
lafd  upon  him,  that  he  dared  to  do  it. 

fRemainder  neit  week] 

The  Syrian  Atmosphere. — The  reader  ac- 
customed only  to  the  denser  atmosphere  of 
Europe,  can  scarcely  form  a  just  idea  of  the 
ethereal  subtilty  and  transparency  of  the  Sy- 
rian atmosphere.  It  is  this  which  gives  to 
the  prospect  from  the  mountains  an  amplitude 
and  distinctness  unparalleled  in  other  lands. 
When  Moses  went  up  to  Pisgah,  he  gazed 
over  the  whole  inheritance  of  his  people  from 
north  to  south,  and  to  the  utmost  sea.  This 
he  might  have  done  without  having  had  a  mi- 
raculous power  of  vision  imparled  to  him  ; 
and  so  might  any  man  at  this  day,  if  he  at- 
tained sufficient  elevation.  Four  observers 
might  command  the  whole  of  Syria,  and  from 
the  top  of  Castres,  Lebanon,  and  Tabor,  let 
nothing  of  a  certain  magnitude  escape  them 
within  that  vast  horizon.  Standing  on  the 
top  of  the  summit,  the  spectator  has  on  one 
side  the  indefinite  expanse  of  the  desert, 
stretching  far  away  towards  the  Persian  Gulf; 
on  the  opposite  side,  the  sea,  melting  afar 
into  the  firmament,  suggests  to  his  mind  the 
idea  of  Infinite  space  :  hardly  can  he  at  first 
distinguish  between  sea  and  sky  at  their  line 
of  junction,  but  is  tempted  to  fancy  that  the 
solid  earth  floats  in  an  immense  double  ocean. 

It  is  not  till  he  looks  more  narrowly  and 
sees  the  little  white  sails  specking  the  blue 
expanse  of  the  waters,  that  he  can  get  the 
better  of  the  illusion.  Landwards  he  dis- 
cerns every  sinuosity  and  indentation  of  the 
coast  ;  every  cape,  promontory,  and  creek  ; 
every  mountain  mass,  with  its  rocks,  woods, 
torrents,  hill-sides,  villages,  and  towns — an 
interminable  extent,  and  all  as  distinctly  traced 
as  though  he  were  looking  on  a  huge  map  or 
model  stretched  before  him  on  a  level  floor. — 
Late  paper. 


Humanity. — I  have  ever  thought  that 
there  is  a  certain  degree  of  justice  due  from 
man  to  the  creatures,  as  from  man  to  man  ; 
and  that  an  excessive  use  of  the  creature's 
labour,  is  an  injustice  for  which  he  must  ac- 
count. I  have  therefore  always  esteemed  it 
as  part  of  my  duly,  and  it  has  always  been 
my  practice,  to  be  merciful  to  my  beasts ; 
and,  upon  the  same  account,  I  have  declined 
any  cruelty  to  any  of  God's  creatures,  and,  as 
much  as  I  could,  prevented  it  in  others,  as 
tyranny.  I  have  abhorred  those  sports  that 
consist  in  torturing  them,  and  if  any  noxious 
creature    must   bo   destroyed,  or  the  lives  of 


Substitute  for  Indigo. — It  is  said  that  our 
common  garden  purslain  will  also  furnish  a 
good  dye,  which  may  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose as  indigo.  As  this  plant  abounds  in  many 
sections  of  our  country,  it  may  be  useful  to 
add  here  the  recipe  which  we  find  for  this 
purpose  in  some  of  our  agricultural  papers, 
where  it  is  said  to  have  been  furnished  by  L. 
Ellsworth,  of  Napierville,  Illinois. 

"  Take  two  bushels  of  purslain,  (portulac- 
ca,)  known  as  '  pursley,'  add  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  water  to  cover  it  when  pressed  down 
into  the  kettle,  and  boil  until  thoroughly  cook- 
ed— then  strain  ofT  the  liquor  ;  also,  one  lb. 
of  ground  logwood,  boil  separately  ;  dissolve 
one-quarter  of  a  pound  of  alum  in  sufficient 
water  to  cover  four  pounds  of  wool  or  cloth  ; 
then  boil  the  wool  or  cloth  in  the  alum-water 
two  hours;  then  add  the  purslain  liquor  and 
the  logwood,  and  boil  two  hours  more.  When 
the  article  is  first  taken  from  the  dye,  it  will 
have  a  purple  hue  ;  but  will  soon  turn  to  a 
handsome  blue  on  being  exposed  to  the  air. 
The  quantity  may  be  increased  or  diminished 
as  required,  observing  the  above  proportions. 
— Ellsworth^s  Report. 

American  Cheese  in  England. — The  ex- 
port of  this  article  is  increasing  in  quantity. 
The  amount  sent  to  England  in  1831,  was 
9  cwt.,  and  from  that  time  to  1841,  it  varied 
from  nothing  to  50  cwt.  In  1841,  it  was 
1.5,1.54  cwt.  ;  in  1844  it  was  4-^,313  cwt. 
The  late  demand  for  cheese  for  the  English 
market,  has  caused  a  rise  of  this  article  here 
of  two  cents  per  pound. — Late  paper. 

A  Philanthropic  Idea. — We  see  it  stated, 
that  ten  Newfoundland  dogs  have  been  im- 
ported into  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  watching 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  experienced  train- 
ers are  every  day  employed  in  teaching  these 
magnificent  animals  to  draw  from  the  water 
stuffed  figures  of  men,  women,  and  children. 
The  rapidity  with  which  they  cross  and  re- 
cross  the  river,  at  the  voice  of  the  trainers,  is 
truly  marvellous. — Ibid. 


For  our  part,  we  seem,  I  mean  the  Society, 
to  live  in  great  union  ;  hut  I  fear  the  unity  of 
the  one  ever-blessed  Spirit  is  not  the  source, 
but  rather  an  agreement  to  let  things  go  as 
they  may  or  will,  without  much  care  about 
them  ;  and  if  any  are  zealous  for  the  testi- 
mony, rather  to  single  them  out  as  turners  of 
the  world  upside  down,  and  troublers  of  the 
church's  quiet. — S.  FothergilL 

I  have  found  by  experience,  that  it  is  ex- 


ment  has  afresh  engaged  the  attention  of  a 
respectable  portion  of  our  feliow-citizens,  with 
a  view  to  its  final  abolition.  The  following 
extract  of  a  letter  from  a  Friend  of  Union  co., 
slate  of  Indiana,  dated  the  27th  ultimo,  evin- 
ces that  the  people  in  that  country  have  also 
been  stirred  up  to  a  laudable  zeal  and  activity 
on  the  interesting  topic  : 

"  I  was  glad  to  see  in  the  last  number  of 
'  The  Friend,'  [Xo.  30,]  that  little  pathetic 
piece  on  Capital  Punishment.  It  is  a  subject 
that  is,  at  this  time,  claiming  the  attention  of 
the  citizens  of  our  county  in  quite  a  lively 
manner. 

"  A  meeting  has  lately  been  held  at  Liberty, 
and  another  is  now  advertised,  for  considering 
the  law  that  inflicts  the  punishment  of  death. 
The  subject  has  been  agitated  afresh  on  ac- 
count of  a  man,  about  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  having  been  condemned  to  the  gallows 
by  our  late  court,  for  committing  a  murder 
six  years  ago.  Although  the  judges  and  jury 
passed  sentence  on  him  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  Indiana,  yet  it  is  said  that  several 
of  them  are  zealously  engaged  in  endeavour- 
ing to  disseminate  a  more  enlightened  view 
of  the  subject ;  also  in  promoting  petitions  to 
the  Governor  for  commuting  his  punishment 
to  servitude  in  the  Slate  Prison.  The  peti- 
tions, I  believe,  have  been  signed  by  quite  a 
large  portion  of  the  citizens  of  this  county  ; 
the  day  fixed  for  hanging  the  man  is  the  lOlh 
of  the  Sixth  month  nexl,  which  gives  time  for 
some  deliberation  and  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  sheriff,  it  is  said,  is  opposed  to 
hanging,  and  says  he  shall  object  to  perform- 
ing the  act.  I  hope  the  time  is  not  very  far 
distant,  when  Indiana  will  leave  the  inflicting 
of  death  to  Him  who  has  declared  that  '  Ven- 
geance is  mine,  I  will  repay,  saith  the 
Lord.'  " 

Innocent  Man  Hung. — The  St.  Louis  Ame- 
rican of  the  19th  inst.  says: — "News  was 
received  in  this  city  last  evening  of  the  death 
of  that  notorious  individual,  Buffalo  Bill,  some- 
where in  Arkansas.  Before  he  died,  he  made 
confession  in  relation  to  the  murder  of  Major 
Floyd,  in  August,  1842.  He  said  that  John- 
son, who  was  hung  in  ,Iune,  1843,  was  inno- 
cent, and  that  himself  and  M'Lean,  (who  was 
acquitted  in  our  Criminal  Court  last  week,) 
were  the  principal  actors  in  the  tragic  scene 
— assisted  by  others." 


cre;itures  for  fond  must  be  taken,  it  has  been  Lgejinglv  diflicult  to  converse  much  with  those 


my  practice  to  do  it  in  a  manner  that  may  be 
with  the  least  torture  or  cruelty,  ever  romem- 
beiing,  that  though  God  has  given  us  a  do- 
minion over  his  creatures,  yet  it  is  under  a 
law  of  justice,  prudence,  and  moderation; 
otherwise  we  should  become  tyrants,  not  lords, 
over  God's  creatures;  and  therefore,  some  of 
those  things  which  others  have  practised  as 
recreations,  I  have  avoided  as  sins. — Sir  M. 
Hale. 


whose  desires  are  not  subject  to  the  yoke  of 
Christ,  without  contracting  a  tincture  of  that 
infectious  lightness  which  appears  in  the  whole 
course  of  their  conduct. — C.  Paytan. 


THB    FRZESTD. 


FIFTH  MONTH,  17,  1845. 


We  have  noticed  with  satisfaction  some  in- 
dications that   the  subject  of  capital  punish- 


Friends'  Library. 
The  subscribers  to  the  "  Friends'  Library" 
within  the  limits  of  New  York  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, are  requested  to  apply  for  their  bound 
volumes  to  William  Birdsall,  agent.  No.  248 
Front  street,  New  York. 

MAKRrED,  on  the  7tli  instant,  at  Friends'  meetincr- 
fioiisc  on  Twelftli  street,  Samuel  H.  Clapp,  of  New 
York,  to  Phebe  M.,  daughter  of  Tiionias  Kimber,  of 
tills  city. 


Died,  on  tlio  lOth  of  Fourth  month  last,  aged  seventy 
years,  Martha  Ecrovd,  formerly  a  valuable  overseer  of 
Muncy  Monthly  Meeting,  but  latterly  residing  in  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

No.  50  North  Fourth  Street. 
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Bodily  Health  and  Mental  Vigour 

VERSUS 

Excessive  Early    Cultication.   and  Ex- 
cHement  of  tlic  Mind. 

The  ag^e  of  Infiincy  is  consecralcd  by  nature  to  those 
exorcises  whieh  I'ortily  and  strengthen  the  body,  and 
not  to  study,  which  enfeebles  it,  and  prevents  its  pro- 
per increase  and  development. —  Tissot. 

(Conlinued  from  page  2&S.) 

Section  Third  contains  so  many  excellent 
observations,  that  I  find  I  have  niarked  nearly 
haU'ofit  for  insertion.  Speaking  of  6oo/i-s  for 
young  children,  the  author  says:  "They  are 
then  excessively  abundant.  Some  are  an- 
nounced as  purposely  prepared  '  for  children 
from  two  to  three  years  old.'  Many  are  for 
the  week-day  infant  school ;  some  to  teach 
children  History  and  Geography  ;  others  to 
instruct  them  in  Geometry,  Theology,  and 
Metaphysics.  'The  Child's,'  'The  Girl's,' 
•  The  Boy's,'  Books  have  been  multiplied  on 
almost  all  subjects,  until  they  have  become 
nuisances.  Where  is  the  proof  that  they 
have  ever  benetited  a  single  child  ?  Do  the 
youth  now,  of  the  age  of  l-'j,  who  have  used 
such  books  most  of  their  lives,  who  committed 
to  memory  innumerable  truths,  and  were 
taught  to  reason  when  at  the  age  of  3  or  4, 
possess  more  active  and  independent  minds 
than  their  parents  possessed  at  the  same  ago? 
Does  their  mental  power  now  show  the  good 
efl'ect  of  their  early  and  extraordinary  cul- 
ture? D.)  not  the  numerous  slender,  delicate, 
and  pale-faced  youths  who  are  seen  in  our 
colleges,  and  in  boarding-schools  for  girls, 
exhibit  the  bad  effects  of  this  system  ?  I  ask 
again,  where  is  any  evidence  that  books,  put 
into  the  hands  of  children  before  the  age  of 
seven  or  eight,  are  of  any  lasting  benefit, 
either  to  the  body  or  the  mind?  I  have 
shown  that  they  may  do  immense  injury. 

"  But  apart  from  the  injury  which  such 
books  produce,  by  too  early  exciting  the  mind 
and  feelings  of  children,  many  of  them  are 
very  objectionable,  on  account  of  the  nonsense 
and  falsehood  which  they  contain.  Some,  de- 
signed for  children  from  two  to  three  years 
,  of  age,  contain  such  trash  as"  it  is  useless,  or 


worse  than  useless,  for  children  of  an}'  age  to 
read.  "  Other  '  Books,'  '  Lessons,'  '  Manu- 
als,' and  'Tales  for  Infants'  and  for  'Infant 
Schools,'  contain  much  that  is  questionable  as 
to  its  truth,  much  that  inlants  had  better  not 
know,  and  much  that  is  far  above  their  com- 
prehension. Some  contain  garbled  accounts 
from  Scripture,  of  the  creation  of  man,  and 
his  apostacy,  and  other  religious  truths  which 
no  child  can  understand,  or  profit  b)',  if  he 
could  understand  them  ;  the  full  account  giv- 
en in  the  Bible  is  far  belter.  Other  books 
for  infants  contain  '  Lessons  in  Geometry,  Bo- 
tany, Astronomy,'  6zc.  &c.* 

"  The  method  of  teaching  little  children 
varies  in  ditTerent  schools;  but  that  is  every- 
where considered  the  best,  which  forces  the 
infant  mind  the  fastest.  In  some  schools,  the 
memory  is  chiefly  cultivated,  and  children  are 
taught  innumerable  facts.  Here  we  see  those 
who  are  scarcely  able  to  talk,  exhibited  as 
wonderful  children.  They  are  declared  to  be 
deserving  of  the  highest  praise,  and  prophe- 
sied about  as  giving  promise  of  great  distinc- 
tion in  future,  because  they  are  able  to  tell  us 
who  was  the  oldest  man,  and  many  other 
equally  useful  and  important  facts.  They 
are  also  able  to  tell  us  many  truths  in  Astron- 
omy, Geometry,  Chemistry,  &c.,  &;c.,  of 
which  the  innocent  beings  know  about  as 
much  as  do  parrots  of  the  jargon  they  deliv- 
er. In  other  schools,  teachers  are  opposed 
to  such  practice  ;  and  say  that  a  child  should 
learn  nothing  but  what  he  understands;  that 
the  memory  should  not  alone  be  cultivated  ; 
therefore  they  teach  children  that  Methuselah 
was  not  only  the  oldest  man,  and  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  years  of  age,  but  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Enoch,  and  the  grandfather  of 
Noah,  and  that  a  year  means  .365  days,  and  a 
day  24  hours  ;  and  all  this  they  teach,  in  or- 
der, as  they  say,  that  a  child  ma}'  fully  tin- 
derstand  what  he  learns.  Other  teachers  say, 
that  it  is  very  wrong  to  compel  a  child  to  learn 
— very  wrong  indeed  ;  and  that  he  should 
learn  no  more  than  he  will  cheerfully  :  but 
though  tliey  do  not  gain  their  purpose  by  ex- 
citing fear,  they  awaken  other  passions  of  the 
strongest  kind  in  the  child,  by  a  system  of 
reicards  and  of  praise.  Now  of  all  these  me- 
thods, if  there  is  any  preference,  it  should  be 
given  to  the  first  ;  for  that  is  the  least  objec- 
tionable which  has  the  least  tendency  to  de- 
velope  the  mind  and  awaken  the  passions  pre- 
maturely. They  mu«t  all  however,  be  wrong, 
if  they  call  into  action  an  organ  which  is  but 
partially  formed  ;  for  they  do  not  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and 


*  Sec  LcsFons  for  Infant  Sabbath  Schools,  1331.  In- 
fant School  Manual,  1830.  and  a  vast  number  of  other 
books  fur  infunts,  with  which  bookstores  abound. 


wait  for  organs  to  be  developed,  before  they 
are  tasked. 

"  I  beseech  parents,  therefore,  to  pause  be- 
fore they  attempt  to  make  prodigies  of  their 
own  children.  Though  they  may  not  destroy 
them  by  the  measures  they  adopt  to  efiect 
this  purpose,  yet  they  will  surely  enfeeble 
their  bodies,  and  greatly  dispose  them  to  ner- 
vous affections.  Early  mental  excitement  will 
serve  only  to  bring  forth  beautiful,  but  pre- 
mature ffowers,  which  are  destined  soon  to 
wither  away,  without  producing  fruit. 

"  Let  parents  not  lament,  because  their 
children  do  not  exhibit  uncommon  powers  of 
mind  in  early  life,  or  because,  compared  with 
some  other  children,  they  are  deficient  ia 
knowledge  derived  from  books.  Let  them 
rather  rejoice  if  their  children  reach  the  age 
of  six  or  seven,  with  well-formed  bodies,  good 
health,  and  no  vicious  tendencies,  though  they 
be  at  the  same  time  ignorant  of  every  letter 
of  the  alphabet.  If  they  are  in  this  condition, 
it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  their  minds  are 
inferior  to  those  of  children  who  have  been 
constantly  instructed.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  children  acquire  no  know- 
ledge while  engaged  in  voluntary  play  and 
amusements. 

"They  thus  do  acquire  knowledge  as  im- 
portant as  is  ever  acquiied  at  school,  and  ac- 
quire it  with  equal  rapidity.  Many  think 
that  the  child  who  has  spent  the  day  in  con- 
structing his  little  dam,  and  his  mill,  in  the 
brook,  or  the  stream  that  runs  in  the  gutter; 
or  in  rearing  his  house  of  clods  or  of  snow,  or 
in  making  himself  a  sled  or  cart,  has  been  but 
idle,  and  deserves  censure  for  a  waste  of  his 
time,  and  a  failure  to  learn  anything.  But 
this  is  a  great  error  of  judgment  ;  for,  while 
he  has  thus  followed  the  dictates  of  nature, 
both  his  mind  and  body  have  been  active,  and 
thereby  improved.  To  him  anything  which 
he  sees  and  hears  and  feels  is  new,  and  naluro 
teaches  him  to  examine  the  causes  of  his  va- 
rious sensations,  and  of  the  phenomena  which 
he  witnesses.  For  him,  the  Book  of  Nature 
is  the  best  book,  and  if  he  is  permitted  to  go 
forth  among  the  wonders  of  creation,  he  will 
gather  instruction  by  the  eye,  the  ear,  and 
by  all  his  senses. 

"  He  is  n)r  a  while  just  as  ignorant  that 
stones  are  hard,  that  snow  will  melt,  that  ice 
is  cold,  that  a  fall  from  the  tree  will  hurt 
him,  and  a  thou^nnd  other  common  facts,  as 
he  is  of  a  '  parallelngram,'  or  'perimeter,'  or 
the  '  diameter  of  the  sun,'  or  the  '  pericarpium 
of  flowers,'  or  of  many  other  similar  things, 
which  some  think  important  for  infants  to 
know.*  If  his  lime  is  constantly  occii|)ied  in 
learning  the  last,  he  will  grow  up  ignorant  of 

'  See  Infant  School  Manual. 
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many  common  truths,  and  fail  in  the  best  of 
ail  iearning,  common  sense. 

"The  child,  when  left  to  himself,  manifests 
a  true  philosophical  spirit  of  inquiry.  Tlie 
story  related  of  the  celebrated  Schiller,  who, 
when  a  boy,  was  found  in  a  tree,  during  a 
thunder  storm,  trying  to  find  where  the  thun- 
der and  the  lightning  came  from,  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  natural  tendency  of  every  child 
to  self-education.  This  tendency  it  is  highly 
important  to  encourage,  for  it  involves  the 
cultivation  of  that  spirit  of  inquiry,  '  which  is 
far  more  valuable  than  limited  acquirements 
in  knowledge  ;  a  spirit  which  teaches  us  to 
distinguish  what  is  just  in  itself,  from  what  is 
merelj'  accredited  by  illustrious  names;  to 
adopt  a  truth  which  no  one  has  sanctioned, 
and  to  reject  an  error  of  which  all  approve, 
with  the  same  calmness  as  if  no  judgment  was 
opposed  to  our  own.'*  But  this  spirit  will 
never  be  acquired,  when  the  child  is  taught 
from  his  infancy  to  depend  upon  others  for  all 
he  knows,  to  learn  all  he  does  learn  as  a  task, 
and  not  from  the  desire  of  ascertaining  the 
truth  and  gratifying  his  curiosity. 

"  Let  not  the  parent,  therefore,  regret  that 
his  child  has  passed  his  early  hours  out 
of  school  ;  for  in  all  probability  the  knowledge 
he  has  gained  while  running  and  exercising 
in  the  open  air  at  play,  is  more  valuable  than 
any  he  would  have  gained  at  school.  At  all 
events,  he  has  gained  what  is  far,  very  far 
more  valuable  than  any  mental  acquirements 
which  a  child  may  make,  viz.  :  a  sound  body, 
well-developed  organs,  senses  that  have  all 
been  perfected  by  exercise,  and  stamina  which 
will  enable  him  in  future  life  to  study  or  la- 
bour with  energy  and  without  injury." 

From  the  latter  part  of  this  section  I  ex- 
tract the  following  : 

"The  history  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  will,  I  believe,  lead  us  to  the  conclusion, 
that  early  mental  culture  is  not  necessary,  in 
order  to  ])roduce  the  highest  powers  of  mind. 
Theie  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  a  great  man, 
one  who  has  accomplished  great  results,  and 
has  obtained  the  gratitude  of  mankind,  who  in 
early  life  received  an  education  in  reference 
to  the  wonderful  labours  which  he  afterwards 
performed.  The  greatest  philosophers,  war- 
riors, and  poets,  those  men  who  have  stamp- 
ed their  own  characters  upon  the  age  in  which 
they  lived,  or  who,  as  Cousin  says,  have  been 
the  '  true  representatives  of  the  s])irit  and 
ideas  of  their  time,'  have  received  no  better 
education,  when  young,  than  their  associates 
who  were  never  known  beyond  their  own 
neighbourhood.  In  general  their  education 
was  but  small  in  early  life.  Kclf-educntion, 
in  after-life,  made  them  groat,  so  far  as  edu- 
cation had  any  elicct.  For  their  elevation 
they  were  indebted  to  no  early  hot-house  cul- 
ture, but,  like  the  towering  oak,  they  grew  up 
amid  the  storm  and  the  tempest  raginir  around. 
Parents,  nurses,  and  early  acquaintances,  to 
be  sure,  relate  many  anecdotes  of  the  child- 
hood of  distinguished  men,  and  they  arc  pub- 
lished and  credited.  Uut  when  the  truth  is 
known,  it  is  ascertained  that  many,  like  Sir 
Isaac    Newton,  who,    according   to    his  own 
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statement,  was  '  inattentive  to  study,  and  rank- 
ed very  low  in  the  school  until  the  age  of  12  ;' 
or,  like  Napoleon,  who  is  described,  by  those 
who  knew  him  intimately  when  a  child,  as 
'  having  good,  health,  and  in  other  respects 
was  like  other  boys,'  do  not  owe  their  great- 
ness to  any  early  mental  application  or  disci- 
pline. On  the  contrary,  it  often  appears,  that 
those  who  are  kept  from  school  by  ill  health 
or  some  other  cause  in  early  life,  and  left  to 
follow  their  own  inclination  as  respects  study, 
manifest  in  after-life  powers  of  mind  which 
make  them  the  admiration  of  the  world." 

In  a  note  to  this  passage,  the  following 
named  persons  are  mentioned  as  among  those 
whose  education  and  subsequent  attainments 
serve  to  illustrate  the  foregoing  remarks  : — 
"  Shakspeare,  Moliere,  Gibbon,  T.  Scott,  Nie- 
buhr,  W.  Scott,  Byron,  Franklin,  Ritten- 
house,  R.  Sherman,  Prof.  Lee,  Gifiord,  Her- 
der, Dav)',  Adam  Clarke,  &c.  The  last 
named  person  was  a  very  unpromising  child, 
and  learned  but  little  before  he  was  eight  or 
ten  years  old.  But  at  this  age  he  was  '  un- 
commonly hardy,'  and  possessed  bodily 
strength  superior  to  most  children.  He  was 
considered  a  '  grevious  dunce,'  and  was  sel- 
dom praised  by  his  father  but  for  his  ability 
to  roll  large  stones;  an  ability,  however, 
which  1  conceive  a  parent  should  be  prouder 
to  have  his  son  possess,  previous  to  the  age 
of  seven  or  eight,  than  that  which  would  ena- 
ble him  to  recite  all  that  is  contained  in  all 
the  Manuals,  Magazines,  and  books  for  in- 
fants that  have  ever  been  published." 

I  cannot  willingly  leave  this  section  of  the 
work  without  introducing  some  remarks  con- 
tained in  one  of  Dr.  Macnish's  valuable  notes. 
After  saying  that  the  education  of  a  child  du- 
ring his  early  years,  "  should  be  chietiy,  if 
not  entirely,  physical  and  moral,"  he  adds : 
"  Let  him  ramble  about  and  thus  strengthen 
his  frame;  and  let  him  be  taught  to  abhor 
lying,  thieving,  tale-bearing,  oppression,  cru- 
elly, gluttony  and  every  kind  of  vice.  When 
the  weather  admits  of  it,  children  should  be  very 
much  in  the  open  air.  Laughter,  shouting 
and  innocent  mirth,  [unless  the  two  forn)er  be 
indulged  in  to  excest;,  or  when  the  occasion  is 
unfiuing,]  should  never  be  checked  but  rather 
encouraged.  They  arc  the  grand  safety 
valves  for  the  super-abundant  exuberances 
of  tiie  young  spirit  ;  yet  some  parents  have 
the  incalculable  folly  to  close  these  outlets  of 
joy,  and  interdict  as  much  as  possible  every 
expression  of  vivacity  in  their  children.  The 
young  creatures  are  prohibited  from  laughing 
and  talking  in  their  presence,  obliged  to  sit 
stock-still,  like  so  many  waxen  images,  and 
compelled  to  smother  the  glorious,  and,  alas  1 
too  brief  impulses  of  childhood  in  the  stagna- 
tion of  silence." 

Section  Fourth  contains  the  "  Opinions  of 
celebrated  physicians  respecting  early  mental 
cultivation."  From  some  of  these  I  shall 
make  a  few  extracts. 

'I'hc  celebrated  Tissot,  in  his  work  on  the 
Health  of  Men  of  Letters,  says  :  "  The  ef- 
fects of  study  vary  much,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  student.  Long  continued  applica- 
tion, in  infancy,  destroys  life.  1  have  seen 
young  children,  of  great  mental  activity,  who 


manifested  a  passion  for  learning  far  above 
their  age  ;  and  1  Ibresaw,  with  grief,  the  fate 
that  awaited  them.  They  commenced  their 
career  as  prodigies,  and  tinished  by  becoming 
idiots,  or  persons  of  very  weak  minds." 

Alter  referring  to  instances  of  disease  and 
death,  caused  by  excessive  mental  application 
in  youth,  he  adds  :  "  I  have  elsewhere  men- 
tioned the  injury  that  peasants  do  their  chil- 
dren, by  requiring  of  them  more  bodily  labour 
than  they  ought  to  perform.  But  those  inju- 
dicious parents  who  require  from  their  chil- 
dren too  much  labour  of  the  intellect,  inflict 
upon  them  an  injury  far  greater.  No  custom 
is  more  improper  and  cruel  than  that  of  some 
parents,  who  exact  of  their  children  much 
intellectual  labour,  and  great  progress  in  stu- 
dy. It  is  the  tomb  of  their  talents  and  of 
their  health."  He  concludes  with  this  advice. 
"  The  employments  for  which  your  children 
are  destined  in  after  life,  should  regulate  their 
studies  in  youth  ;  not  requiring  (as  is  the  cus- 
tom with  many  parents)  the  most  study  in 
early  life,  of  those  who  are  to  be  devoted  to 
literary  pursuits,  but  on  the  contrary,  the 
least."  "  Of  ten  infants,"  says  he,  "  destined 
for  different  vocations,  I  should  prefer  that 
the  one  who  is  to  study  through  life,  should 
be  the  least  learned  at  the  age  of  twelve." 

The  distinguished  Hufeland,  physician  to 
the  King  of  Prussia,  makes  the  following  re- 
marks on  this  subject,  upon  which,  from  "  his 
learning  and  acquaintance  with  the  greatest 
scholars  of  his  age,"  he  is  eminently  qualified 
to  decide.  "  Intellectual  effort  in  the  first 
years  of  life  is  very  injurious.  All  labour  of 
the  mind  which  is  required  of  children  before 
their  seventh  year,  is  in  opposition  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  will  prove  injurious  to  the 
organization,  and  prevent  its  proper  develop- 
ment." Again,  he  says,  "  It  is  necessary  that 
we  should  not  begin  to  exercise  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  too  early  ;  it  is  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  we  cannot  commence  their 
cullivalion  too  soon  ;  we  ought  not  to  think  of 
attempting  this  while  nature  is  wholly  occu- 
pied with  the  development  of  organs,  and  has 
need  of  all  the  vigour  of  the  system  to  eflect 
this  object.  If  children  are  made  to  study 
before  this  age,  the  most  noble  part  of  the  vi- 
tal force  is  withdrawn  from  perfecting  the  or- 
ganization, and  is  consumed  by  the  act  of 
thought ;  from  which  it  necessarily  results, 
that  the  bodily  development  is  arrested  or 
disturbed,  digestion  is  deranged,  the  humours 
deteriorated,  and  scrofula  produced.  In  fine, 
the  nervous  system  thus  acquires  a  predomi- 
nance over  all  others,  which  it  preserves  for  the 
remainder  of  life,  producing  innumerable  ner- 
vous complaints,  melancholy,  hypochondria, 
&c.  It  is  true,  however,  that  diversity  of  char- 
acter requires  diflL-rent  meihodsin  this  respect. 
But  in  all  cases  the  course  to  be  pursued  is 
directly  opposed  to  that  which  is  usually  adopt- 
ed. If  a  child  shows  at  an  early  age  a  great 
propensity  for  study,  instead  of  aninuiting  and 
encouraging  him  to  proceed  in  lliis  course,  as 
most  teachers  do,  it  is  necessary  to  moderaio 
his  zeal,  for  precocity  of  7nind  is  nearly  al- 
rrays  disease,  or  shows  an  unnatural  propen- 
sity, which  it  is  most  prudent  to  correct.  A 
child  of  more  dull  intellect,  whose  thoughts  j 
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are  slow,  may,  on  the  contrary,  apply  to  study 
at  an  earlier  period  of  lite,  for  in  liiin  tins  ex- 
ercise is  necessary  for  tlie  proper  development 
of  the  mental  faculties." 


ELECTRO  MAGNETIC  TELEGRAPH. 

Our  readers  were  made  aware  some  time 
since,  that  Prof.  Morse  had  devised  a  plan 
for  conducting  the  electric  lluid  across  rivers 
by  means  of  the  water  itself.  As  the  particu- 
lars of  this  plan  have  not  been  presented  to 
the  public  through  the  papers,  wo  annex  a 
description  of  it  furnished  by  Professor  Morse 
iiiniself  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at 
Washington.  But  before  doing  so  it  may  be 
as  well  to  state  the  facts  which  led  to  it.  In 
the  autumn  of  18 13,  at  the  request  of  the 
American  Institute,  Prof.  Morse  undertook  to 
give  to  the  people  of  New  York  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  practicability  of  bis  invention,  by 
connecting  Governor's  Island  with  Castle 
Garden — a  distance  of  one  mile.  For  this 
purpose  he  laid  wires,  properly  insulated,  be- 
neath the  water.  lie  had  just  commenced 
operating,  and  received  two  or  three  charac- 
ters, when  his  intentions  were  completely 
frustrated  in  the  destruction  of  a  part  of  his 
conductors  by  a  vessel,  which  drew  thoni  up 
on  her  anchor  and  cut  them  off.  It  was  during 
the  subsequent  night,  whilst  suffering  mor- 
tification at  this  failure,  that  he  conceived 
the  plan  of  arranging  his  wires  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  so  as  to  cause  the  water 
itself  to  conduct  the  electricity  across.  An 
experiment  was  made  soon  after  at  Washing- 
ton on  the  canal,  with  success,  and  a  series  of 
experiments,  made  last  fall,  developed  the 
law  governing  the  passage  of  the  electricity. 
The  following  diagram  will  explain  the  expe- 
riments referred  to  : 
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A,  B,  C,  D,  are  the  banks  of  the  river ;  N, 
P,  are  the  battery  ;  E,  is  the  electro-magnet  ; 
w,  ^c,  are  the  wires  along  the  banks,  connect- 
ing with  copper  plates,  f,  g,  h,  i,  which  are 
placed  in  the  water.  When  this  arrangement 
is  complete,  the  electricity  generated  by  the 
battery  passes  from  the  positive  pole  P,  to  the 
plate  h,  across  the  river,  through  the  water  to 
plate  i,  and  thence  around  the  coil  of  the  mag- 
net E,  to  plate  f;  across  the  river  again  to 
plate  g,  and  thence  to  the  other  pole  of  the 
battery,  N.  The  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  indicate 
the  distance  along  the  bank  measured  by  the 


number  of  times  of  the  distance  across  the 
river. 

The  distance  across  the  canal  is  80  feet ;  on 
August  24th,  the  following  were  the  results  of 
the  experiments: 
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Showing  that  electricity  crosses  the  river, 
and  ill  quanlity  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
plates  in  the  water.  The  distance  of  the  plates 
on  the  same  side  of  the  riveryVo;«  each  other, 
also  aliects  the  result.  Having  ascertained 
the  general  fact,  I  was  desirous  of  discover- 
ing the  best  practical  distance  at  which  to 
place  my  copper  plates  ;  and,  not  having  the 
leisure  myself,  I  requested  my  friend.  Prof. 
Gale  to  make  the  experiment  for  me.  *  *  *  * 

As  the  result  of  these  experiments,  it  would 
seem  that  there  may  be  situations  in  which 
the  arrangements  I  have  made  for  passing 
electricity  across  the  rivers  may  be  uset'ul, 
although  experience  alone  can  determine 
whether  lofty  spars  on  which  the  wires  may 
be  suspended,  erected  in  the  rivers,  may  not  be 
deemed  the  most  practical.  The  experiments 
made  were  but  for  a  short  distance  ;  in  which, 
however,  the  principle  was  fully  proved  to  be 
correct. 

It  has  been  applied,  under  the  direction  of 
my  able  assistants.  Vail  and  Rogers,  across 
the  Susquehanna  river,  at  Havre  de  Grace, 
with  complete  success — adistance  of  nearly  a 
mile. — Baltimore  American, 

Sting-Eays  in  the  Takiifu. — The  Takutu 
abounds  in  sting-rays  (kaja,)  which  partly 
bury  themselves  in  the  sand,  and  prove  dan- 
gerous to  those  who  wade  through  the  river. 
iNear  Scabunk  those  fish  were  so  numerous 
that  one  of  the  Arecuna  Indians  was  twice 
wounded  above  the  instep  ;  ho  appeared  to 
suffer  excruciatingly.  While  we  were  busy 
attempting  to  alleviate  his  pain,  another 
Indian,  a  young  Macusi,  about  thirteen  years 
of  age,  was  likewise  wounded.  Not  possessing 
so  much  power  of  enduring  pain  as  the  for- 
mer, he  gave  way  under  it,  threw  himself 
upon  the  ground,  with  piercing  cries,  and 
began,  in  his  paroxysms,  to  bite  the  sand, 
and  bury  his  face  in  it.  He  was  wounded  in 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  but  he  sufTercd  the 
greatest  pain  in  the  groin,  the  region  of  the 
heart  and  under  the  arms.  In  both  instances 
I  had  a  ligature  applied  above  the  wound, 
pressed  it  as  much  as  possible,  and  had  that 
of  the  younger  Indian  sucked.  I  applied 
poultices  of  cassada  bread,  and  towards  even- 
ing, the  pains  were  much  alleviated.  It  is 
but  seldom  that  wounds  by  the  formidable 
weapon  nature  has  given  to  the  sting-ray  for 
its  defence  prove  fatal.  The  serrated  or  jag- 
ged nature  of  this  instrument  causes  a  danger- 
ous wound,  but  I  doubt  whether  there  is  any 


injection  of  a  deleterious  liquid.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  the  pains  and  symp- 
toms resemble  those  of  snake  poisons;  and  so 
late  as  last  year,  1841,  a  labourer  on  the 
plantation  Zelandia,  at  Wakciiaani,  died  in 
con.sequence  of  the  wound  a  sting-ray  had 
inflicted  upon  him — Schomhurgh's  Visit  to 
the  iioiirces  of  Takutu  :  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Hociety, 

For  "The  Friend." 

STEPHEN   CRISP'S  EPISTLE. 

In  the  year  ICCO,  Stephen  Crisp  published 

the  following  instructive  Epistle,  which  has 

been  often  since  reprinted  in   his  works.     In 

17S0,  it  was  reissued  in  Philadelphia,  a  copy 

of  which   edition  is  offered   to  the   Editor  of 

"  The  Friend,"  for  insertion   in  his  Journal, 

under  the  belief  that  the  attentive  peru.sal  of 

it  will  tend  to  edification.  ^V'. 

An  Epistle  to  Friends  concerning  the  Present 

and  Succeeding  Times.     By  one  who  is  a 

Traveller  in  the  way  of  Peace,  and  hath 

good  will  towards  all  Men,  and  more  espc' 

daily  to  the  Household  of  Faith.  Stki'ue.n 

Ckisi-. 

Dear  Friends, — You  whom  the  Lord  hath 
reached  unto  in  this  day  of  his  love,  and  hath 
made  known  the  way  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness unto  you,  through  the  raising  up  of  that 
holy  living  Witness  of  himself,  that  long  lay 
hid  and  buried  in  you,  and  halh  brought  you 
to  a  secret  feeling  of  something  in  you,  that 
is  worth  the  minding  and  regarding  ;  and  the 
Lord  causing  this  to  appear  in  the  day  of 
your  seeking,  as  a  light  discovering  darkness, 
and  its  power,  by  which  ye  were  formerly  hold- 
en, audgiven  you  by  hisSpiritasense  and  secret 
ho[)e,  that  in  this  Light  the  way  of  deliverance 
was  to  be  attained  unlo;  this  hope  made  you 
not  ashamed  of  the  light  which  before  you 
hated,  but  you  came  to  know  and  embrace  it, 
even  when  others  still  haled  it,  and  you  for 
its  sake;  yet  your  hearts  being  allijcted  with 
the  hope  that  did  appear  therein,  could  not 
but  join  unto  it,  as  to  make  public  profession 
of  it  for  its  own  sake  ;  and  for  no  other  ends 
or  designs,  or  interest  at  all,  but  with  resolu- 
tion in  ihal  light,  to  wait  for  the  salvation  of 
God.  Dear  Friends,  it  is  you  aforemention- 
ed that  both  now,  and  for  some  days  and 
weeks  my  heart  hath  been  deeply  exercised 
concerning,  even  night  and  day ;  and  the 
aboundings  of  the  I'alher's  love  doth  often 
overcome  me,  and  draws  me  forth  now  to  say 
and  write  these  things  unto  you  for  your  ad- 
monition and  establishment  ;  and  indeed  it 
is  you  who  did  thus  rightly  own  the  way  of 
truth,  and  knew  your  believing  to  be  the 
gifts  and  mercy  of  God  to  your  souls,  that  I 
do  aim  at;  for  those  that  tiave  taken  up  the 
profession  of  the  precious  Truth  upon  by-re- 
.-pects  and  sinister  ends,  and  but  for  reasons 
propounded  in  their  carnal  minds;  though  I 
do  pity  them,  yet  I  have  not  much  at  this 
lime  to  say  to  them  but  this,  'The  day  shall 
declare  them  and  thdir  garments  shall  not 
hide  them.' 

But  you.  Oh  my  Friends  !  who  had  fel- 
lowship with  us,  in  the  deep  travels  of  our 
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beginnings,  and  did  come  to  Truth  the  same 
way,  and  have  known  the  power  and  virtue 
of  it,  many  times  overcoming  you  in  your 
inward  man,  which  hath  made  you  cry  out, 
'  Lord,  evermore  give  us  of  this  bread  ;'  and 
hath  made  you  as  a  watered  garden :  Oh 
Friends,  how  shall  I  express  or  signify  unto 
you  those  longings,  those  ardent  desires  and 
earnest  breathmgs  of  my  soul,  that  you,  even 
you,  miglit  abide  to  the  end  of  all  trials,  tribu- 
lations, and  adversities,  and  might  inherit  that 
crown  of  immortality  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord,  and  might  not  by  any  means  be 
bereft  thereof;  this  is  singly  my  travel  in 
body  and  spirit,  lluit  you  might  be  kept  and 
preserved  out  of  all  the  subtle  snares  of  the 
■wicked  one,  which  hunts  for  the  soul,  even 
of  those  that  have  believed  ;  and  therefore 
in  dear  and  tender  love,  I  have  a  few  things 
to  write  unto  jou  for  the  clearing  of  my  con- 
science, and  discharging  my  duly  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord  ;  and  the  Lord  give  you  all  a 
tender  and  an  understanding  heart,  that  both 
you  and  1  may  yet  have  cause  daily  to  praise 
the  Lord  in  the  glorious  light  of  his  salva- 
tion, which  he  hath  manifested  among  us  by 
the  revealing  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom 
belongs  '  Dominion,  honour  and  glory  forever. 
Amen.' 

And  first,  dear  Friends,  it  is  in  my  heart  to 
put  you  in  remembrance  of  that  by  which 
we  were  called  and  convinced,  which  as  a 
foundation  principle  was  laid  in  and  among 
you,  and  it  being  unchangeable  and  unallera- 
ble  in  itself,  doth  therefore  admit  of  no  altera- 
tion or  change  in  those  that  are  rightly  kept 
to  it. 

It  was  a  light  which  arose  in  our  hearts, 
and  shined  forth  from  God,  the  father  of 
lights,  carrying  in  its  appearance  the  nature 
and  properly  of  God,  both  in  its  condemn- 
ing evil,  which  the  enemy  had  sown  or 
planted  in  us ;  and  owning,  allowing,  and 
justifying  every  thing  that  was  good  and 
honest,  just  and  equal ;  even  those  thoughts 
in  our  hearts  which  were  of  turning  towards 
the  Lord,  and  seeking  his  righteousness; 
these  thoughts  were  justified  and  encouraged 
by  the  Light,  and  all  the  contrary  discovered 
and  judged,  as  they  were  brought  to  it  to  be 
tried.  Now  this  Light  did  our  souls  rejoice 
in,  as  they  had  good  cause,  though  it  took 
away  our  former  rejoicings;  our  pleasures  in 
vanities  and  iniquities  died,  our  glory  in  this 
this  world  withered,  our  friendship  wilh  the 
sons  of  men  decayed,  and  we  stood  in  the  Light 
and  saw  all  these  things,  and  were  not  sorry 
at  it,  but  waited  daily  to  see  these  things  more 
and  more  brought  to  pass  ;  neither  was  there 
a  permitting  our  thoughts  to  go  out,  how 
we  might  prevent  those  damages,  or  repair 
these  losses,  but  the  Cross  of  Christ  was  in- 
deed our  glorying  or  rejoicing;  and  the  hope 
that  was  before  us,  did  make  us  despise  the 
pleasures,  treasures  and  honours,  friendship 
and  delights  of  this  world  ;  and  in  those 
days  you  grew  into  a  feeling  of  the  heavenly 
joy,  where  the  hundred-fold  was  witnessed 
in  your  bosoms,  and  the  zeal  of  the  Lord 
was  kindled  by  his  own  Spirit  in  you,  against 
whatsoever  this  liglit  of  Jesus  in  the  con- 
science did   witness  against;  and   the   Lord 


beheld  your  integrity,  and  blessed  you,  and 
multiplied  you,  and  added  to  your  strength 
and  stature,  and  then  did  the  fruits  of  this 
glorious  work  abound  among  you,  in  three 
more  general  and  special  effijcts  ;  by  which 
efiecis,  or  by  their  continuance  among  you, 
let  all  now  come  to  search  and  try  themselves, 
that  so,  dear  Friends,  those  that  have  con- 
tinued faithful  in  them  all,  may  persevere 
in  like  manner  to  the  end  :  and  those,  who 
upon  true  search  do  find,  that  they  have  fail- 
ed, or  fallen  short  in  all  or  any  of  them,  may 
make  haste  to  repent,  and  to  turn  to  that 
which  was  the  root  of  them  all,  that  they 
may  not  be  found  as  fruitless  and  withered 
branches,  in  the  day  that  cometh,  lest  they 
be  cut  off  and  utterly  consumed,  and  blotted 
out  from  among  the  living  branches  of  the 
vine;  for  a  day  cometh  that  Truth  will  look 
into  the  fig-tree  for  fruit,  and  the  leaves  will 
not  defend  it  from  the  curse  and  blasting. 

The  three  especial  fruits  that  did  spring 
t'orth  from  this  blessed  root,  and  were  and  are 
to  continue  and  increase  in  us  and  among  us 
to  the  end,  are  these. 

1.  Puiitij,  manifested  in  a  Godly  conver- 
sation. 

2.  Unity,  manifested  in  dear  and  tender 
love  one  towards  another. 

3.  Faithfulness,  manifested  in  bearing  a 
constant  and  faithful  testimony  to  the  thing 
we  had  received  and  believed,  though  it  were 
unto  great  loss  and  sutlerings. 

And  against  all  these  doth  the  wicked  one 
appear,  to  see  if  he  can  make  you  barren 
concerning  them,  and  that  with  divers  wiles 
and  subtleties,  that  he  may  prevail  on  you, 
and  not  be  known  to  be  the  enemy,  but  might 
so  overcome  you,  as  that  you  might  both 
submit  to  him,  and  then  plead  for  him  and 
his  snares  and  wiles,  as  being  just,  right, 
lawful,  prudent,  convenient,  &c.  But,  Oh 
dear  Friends  !  let  all  be  watchful  and  diligent 
to  wait  in  the  sense  and  true  feeling  of  that 
seed  that  never  fell  nor  was  beguiled  ;  and 
you  will  (even  the  least  of  you)  see  and  com- 
prehend Ins  workings  and  transforraings,  and 
be  delivered  from  them. 

1.  Purity  and  Holiness  was  a  fruit  in  you, 
which  doth  yet  llourish  in  many  (blessed  be 
the  Lord)  who  are  as  watchful  and  careful  to 
approve  themselves  in  obedience  to  the  light 
of  Truth  in  their  inward  parts,  as  ever,  and 
find  as  great  a  necessity  both  of  trying  and 
judging  with  its  judgment  as  ever  ;  these  hav- 
ing thus  waited,  have  renewed  their  strength 
unto  this  very  day,  and  do  mount  np  as  upon 
the  wings  ofan  eagle  ;  these  arc  neither  weary 
in  running,  nor  liiint  they  in  their  walking  ; 
but  alas!  Friends,  even  these  do  know  with 
how  great  and  manifold  assaults  they  have 
been  assaulted,  and  know  and  see  with  sor- 
row of  heart,  how  the  assault  hath  prevailed 
upon  some,  by  working  into  the  mind  a 
secret  liberty  and  supposed  enlargcdness, 
whereby  a  carelessness  hath  entered  some,  and 
they  have  no  keeper  but  the  measure  of 
Light  revealed  in  their  heart  and  consciences, 
so  soon  as  they  came  to  be  persuaded  to 
slight  the  reproofs  of  that,  they  soon  erred  ; 
and  this  supposed  liberty  entered,  'That  now, 
after  so  many  years  strictness  and  circumspec- 


tion, they  should  not  need  now  to  stand  so 
straitly  to  try  things  and  words  as  at  first, 
because  now  the  day  of  more  liberty  was 
come ;'  and  this  liberty  secretly  prevailed 
against  that  pure  fear  that  once  was  placed  in 
their  hearts,  and  against  the  very  obedience  of 
Truth,  inwardly  in  the  subjection  of  the  mind, 
and  then  it  became  manifest  outwardly  ;  the 
actions  sometimes  blame-worthy,  the  words 
and  speech  again  corrupted,  and  run  into  the 
old  channel  of  the  world,  like  them  again,  and 
the  single  pure  language,  learned  in  the  light, 
in  the  time  of  their  poverty  and  simplicity, 
almost  lost  and  forgotten,  and  so  the  work 
if  God  which  he  wrought,  in  a  maniier 
laid  waste ;  and  then  when  this  liberty  is 
entered,  and  made  use  of  as  aforesaid,  often- 
times a  secret  subtlety  ariseth  against  the 
judgment  of  Truth,  either  from  within,  or 
from  any  outwardly,  that  are  grieved  with 
this  loose  and  careless  kind  of  speaking  or 
acting,  which  subtlety  leads  to  contend  for 
it  against  the  judgment,  telling  the  creature, 
'  Why  these  things  are  but  small  things,  and 
little  things,  and  what,  we  must  not  strain  at 
a  gnat,'  and  such  like.  Oh  my  Friends  ! 
beware  of  these  evil  suggestions  of  the  wicked 
one  :  how  came  they  to  be  small  and  little 
things,  seeing  they  were  great  things  with  us 
in  the  beginning?  And  how  comes  an  offence 
in  this  nature  to  be  light  now,  seeing  it  was 
heavy  in  the  beginning  1  Oh,  let  not  the 
greatest  mercies  of  our  God  so  fill  us,  as  to 
make  us  slight  or  forget  the  least  obedience, 
but  rather  let  the  continuance  of  his  mercy 
the  more  quicken  you  np  unto  a  zeal  for  his 
name  and  truth  in  all  things,  to  be  found  doing 
and  speaking  according  to  the  rule  of  righte- 
ousness, which  ye  learned  in  the  light,  in  the 
day  of  your  being  low  and  little,  and  then 
nothing  will  raise  up  and  be  exalted  in  the 
multitude  of  God's  mercies,  but  that  holy 
birth  which  lives  in  purity  when  it  is  at  high- 
est ;  and  so  that  life  of  righteousness  will 
shine  forth  more  and  more,  which  glorifies 
God  and  seeks  his  honour.  Dear  Friends, 
that  ye  might  be  kept  so  unto  the  end,  is  the 
breathing  and  travel  of  my  sou! :  and  that 
where  this  neglect  hath  entered,  and  this 
aforesaid  corruption  either  in  speech  or  ac-  ' 
tion  is  to  be  found,  that  ye  would  receive  the  i 
word  of  exhortation  in  meekness  and  fear,  in  j 
which  it  was  written  unto  you,  and  may  re- 
deem the  time,  for  the  days  are  and  shall  be 
evil,  and  none  will  hold  the  mystery  of  the 
faith  (that  saves  from  fulling  in  the  evil  day) 
but  such  as  do  keep  the  pure  and  undefiled 
conscience,  which  none  can  do  but  by  persist- 
ing and  continuing  in  the  daily  sanclification 
of  the  spirit,  and  belief  and  obedience  of  the 
truth. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Robin  will  destroy  more  noxious  insects 
in  a  garden  than  a  dozen  men.  Don't  annoy 
them.  In  ciir  cities  every  one  who  has  a 
garden  patch  should  build  bird  Imuses,  and  in 
return,  the  little  creatures  will  take  care  of 
all  the  grubs,  worms  and  callerpillars. — Late 
Paptr. 
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NOT    ON    THE    BATTLE    FIELD. 

BY    JOHN   PIEarONT. 

To  frill  on  the  bntUe-Jidd  Ji^hling  for  my  dear  coun- 
try.,— llmt  would  not  be  /turd. — The  IV'cighbours. 

0  no,  no  I  let  me  lie 

Not  on  a  field  of  bailie,  wlicn  I  die  ! 

Let  not  the  iron  tread 
Of  the  mad  war-hoi-se  crush  my  helmed  head  : 

Nor  let  the  reeking  knile. 
That  I  have  drawn  ajjaiiist  a  brother's  life, 

Be  in  my  hand  when  Death 
Thunders  along,  and  tramples  me  beneath 

His  lieavy  squadron's  heels, 
Or  gory  (felloes  of  his  eannoii's  wheels. 

From  such  a  dying  bed. 
Though  o'er  it  fioat  the  slripes  of  white  and  red. 

And  tlie  bald  eagle  brings 
The  clusicred  stars  upon  his  wide-spread  wings. 

To  sparkle  in  my  sight, 
O,  never  let  my  spirit  take  her  llight  'J 

1  know  that  beauty's  eye 

Is  all  the  brighter  where  gay  pennants  fly. 

And  brazen  helmets  dance. 
And  sunshine  flashes  on  the  lifled  lance: 

I  kuow  that  bards  have  sung. 
And  people  shouted  till  the  welkin  rung 

In  honour  of  llie  brave 
Who  on  the  battle-field  have  found  a  grave. 

I  know  that  o'er  their  bones 
Have  grateful  hands  piled  monumental  stones. 

Some  of  these  piles  I've  seen  : 
The  one  at  Lexington,  upon  the  green 

Where  the  first  blood  was  shed. 
That  to  my  country's  independence  led  ; 

And  others,  on  our  shore, 
The  "  Battle  Monument"  at  Baltimore, 

And  that  on  Bunker's  Hill. 
Ay,  and  abroad,  a  few  more  famous  still: 

Thy  "tomb,"  Themistocles, 
That  looks  out  yet  upon  the  Grecian  seas, 

And  which  the  waters  kiss 
That  issue  from  the  gulf  of  Salaniis. 

And  thine,  too,  have  I  seen. 
Thy  mound  of  earlli,  Patroclus,  robed  in  green, 

That,  like  a  natural  knoll. 
Sheep  climb  and  nibble  over,  as  they  stroll. 

Watched  by  some  lurbaned  boy. 
Upon  the  margin  of  the  plain  of  Troy. 

Such  honours  grace  the  bed, 
I  know,  whereon  the  warrior  lays  his  head, 

And  hears,  as  life  ebbs  out, 
The  conquered  flying,  and  llie  conqueror's  shout. 

But,  as  his  eye  grows  dim. 
What  is  a  column  or  a  mound  to  him  ? 

What,  to  the  parting  soul. 
The  mellow  note  of  bugles  .'     What  the  roll 

Of  drums?     No:  let  me  die 
Where  the  blue  heaven  bends  o'er  me  lovingly, 

And  ihe  soft  summer  air. 
As  it  goes  by  me,  stirs  my  thin  white  hair, 

And  from  my  foreliead  dries 
The  death-damp  as  it  gathers,  and  the  skies 

Seem  wailing  to  receive 
My  soul  to  their  clear  depths  !     Or  let  me  leave 

The  world,  when  i-ound  my  bed 
Wife,  children,  weeping  friends  are  gathered, 

And  llie  calm  voice  of  prayer 
And  holy  hymning  shall  my  soul  prepare 

I'o  go  and  be  at  rest  '^ 
With  kindred  spirits — spirils  who  have  blessed 

The  human  brotherhood 
By  labours,  eares,  and  counsels  for  their  good. 

And  in  my  dying  hour. 
When  riches,  fame,  and  honour  have  no  power 

To  bear  the  spirit  up. 
Or  from  my  lips  to  turn  a-side  the  cup 

That  ail  must  drink  at  last. 
Oh, let  me  draw  refreshment  from  the  past! 

Then  let  my  soul  run  back. 
With  peace  and  joy,  along  my  earthly  track. 

And  see  that  all  the  seeds 
That  I  have  scattered  there,  in  virtuous  deeds. 


Have  sprung  up,  and  have  given. 
Already,  fruits  of  which  to  laslc  in  heaven  I 

And  though  no  grassy  mound 
Or  granite  pile  say  'tis  heroic  ground 

Where  my  rejuains  repose. 
Still  will  I  hope — vain  hope,  perhaps  1 — that  those 

Whom  I  have  striven  to  bless. 
The  wanderer  reclaimed,  the  fatherless, 

I\iay  stand  around  my  grave, 
VVilh  the  poor  prisoner,  and  the  poorest  slave. 

And  breathe  an  humble  prayer. 
That  they  may  die  like  him  whose  bones  arc  moulder- 
ing tliere. 

For  "The  Friend." 

CALEB    PENNOCK. 

(Concluded  from  paire  272.) 

Caleb  Pennock  looked  upon  his  services 
botli  in  public  and  private,  with  great  humil- 
ity, and  the  further  he  appeared  to  others  to 
advance  towards  perfection,  the  more  sensible 
did  he  become  of  his  own  nothingness,  say- 
ing, "  We  are  but  as  a  speck  on  the  earth,  in 
the  view  of  our  Almighty  Creator,  whom  we 
ought  ever  to  obey." 

His  only  son,  who  resided  near  his  father, 
was  in  a  declining  state  of  health.  Caleb, 
who  was  watching  him  with  anxiety  in  every 
way,  said,  at  one  lime,  that  he  knew  his  son 
was  in  the  furnace  ;  and  he  hoped  it  was  a 
preparation  for  service  in  the  churcli.  let 
lie  felt  cautious  of  interfering  or  speaking  to 
hull  on  that  account,  that  he  might  in  no 
manner  frustrate  the  design  of  the  best  Help- 
er, by  drawing  his  attention  out  to  lean  on 
human  aid.  After  a  considerable  time  the 
father  saw,  in  Ihe  vision  of  light,  that  the 
work  was  completed,  and  that  his  sun  would 
soon  be  released.  Afterwards,  referring  to 
the  event,  he  said,  "  but  I  could  not  believe 
the  end  was  so  near,  III!  I  heard  that  life  was 
gone.  Then  I  started  up  to  go  out  and  vent 
my  grief,  when  I  heard  a  voice  say,  '  He  is 
safely  landed.'  Then  I  took  shame  to  my- 
self, went  back,  sat  down,  and  sought  resig- 
nation." Next  evening,  being  in  the  room 
with  the  corpse,  he  was  much  aHecled,  and 
said,  a  greater  trial  could  not  befall  him,  than 
to  have  but  one  son,  and  to  part  with  him. 
Afterwards  he  added,  thai  ail  his  outward  pro- 
jects were  overthrown,  having  rested  in  con- 
fidence in  his  son  to  take  care  of  his  declining 
family  when  he  was  gone.  On  the  day  of  the 
funeral,  all  his  daughters  that  wore  living, 
several  sons-in-law,  and  a  large  number  of 
grand  and  great-grand-childreii  being  in  the 
room  whore  the  corpse  lay,  after  a  lime  of  i 
solemn  silence,  Caleb  said,  that  he  did  not' 
expect  to  be  able  to  deliver  his  deep  exercise 
and  feelings  by  words.  He  spoke  of  late  tri- 
als, and  the  assurance  that  had  been  gracious- 
ly granted  him  of  the  happiness  of  his  dear 
son.  He  added,  that  he  could  willingly  pari 
with  all  bis  children,  one  by  one,  if  he  could 
but  have  the  same  evidence  of  their  going  to 
rest  and  peace.  That  all  he  desired  for  them 
was,  that  Ihey  might  safely  land  at  last.  He 
very  earnestly  entreated  some  of  them,  who 
had  seceded  in  the  late  Separation,  closely  lo 
examine  their  jiresent  state  and  condition  : 
and  very  movingly  queried,  "  What  have  you 
seen  in  my  conduct,  that  induced  you  to  go  to 
another  mount  to  worship  V     He  pressed  it 


upon  them  to  search  themselves  for  the  cause. 
As  he  thought  it  likely  this  would  bo  the  last 
opportunity  he  should  have  with  some  of  ihem, 
he  was  the  more  anxious  to  entreat  them  lo 
be  deeply  concerned  for  a  right  examination 
in  so  important  a  consideration — one  that  ex- 
ceeded all  others.  He  intimated  that  he  had 
passed  through  many  trials,  and  did  not  know 
what  other  proviiigs  he  had  yet  lo  pass 
ihrough  ;  continuing  to  expostulate  with  them 
a  considerable  time  in  great  brokenness  and 
tears,  quoting  ihe  words,  "  Wei|i  not  for  Ihe 
dead,  but  fur  yourselves  and  your  cluldrcn." 

His  brother  Samuel  had  jomcd  the  Separa- 
tists. In  their  old  age  ihey  had  an  interview, 
and  Caleb  hud  a  close,  plain,  and  memorable 
lime  with  biin,  which  was  well  accepted  ;  ia 
reference  lo  which  he  said,  "  I  felt  that  virtue 
went  out  of  me."  Caleb  seemed  much  rc« 
lieved  by  this  opportunity  of  a  burden  that 
had  rested  on  iiim  for  years  ;  having  several 
times  unavailingly  sought  an  opportunity  be- 
fore,  desiring,  he  said,  "  lo  be  clear  of  all  men 
in  the  day  a|)proaching,"  which  he  "  felt  more 
awful  the  nearer  it  came."  'i'liis  interview 
took  place  when  Caleb  was  in  his  iJlsl,  and 
Samuel  in  his  89lli  year. 

Tiie  last  Yearly  Meeting  which  Caleb  Pen- 
nock attended,  was  that  of  1640.  During  the 
consideration  of  Ihe  state  of  the  Society,  he 
said  in  substance  :  That  friends  could  witness 
that  he  liad  not  occupied  much  of  Ihe  time  of 
that  meeting  for  fifty  years  ;  and  he  desired 
them  lo  bear  with  hiin  fur  a  few  minutes.  He 
regretted  the  alteration  in  the  (|uery  on  love 
and  unity,  Ihe  omission  of  the  words,  "  as  be- 
come the  followers  of  Christ,"  because  in  this 
fellowship  was  the  only  true  unity.  He  iiad 
come  to  attend  this  meeting  under  great  dis- 
couragement, believing  it  was  the  last  time 
he  should  over  meet  his  brethren  here.  13ut 
he  had  been  comforted.  He  wanted  Ihe  dear 
youth  lo  come  forward,  to  place  their  shoul- 
ders beneath  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and 
llieir  necks  beneath  ihe  yoke  of  (.'hrist.  There 
were  brighter  days  lo  come  for  this  Society  ; 
days  wherein  Ihe  righteous  might  rejoice. 
But  we  should  only  be  enabled  to  participate 
in  this  by  coming  to  the  one  true  failh  in 
Christ  Ihe  Seed.  He  repeated,  that  he  was 
comforted  in  being  here. 

After  the  report  of  ihe  Indian  Committee 
was  read,  he  again  arose.  He  said  he  liad 
been  for  months — for  years — impressed  with 
the  belief,  that  our  iniquities  lo  lliese  and 
other  coloured  people,  would  draw  down  righ- 
teous indignation  on  our  nation.  The  clouds 
were  thickening  over  our  heads  from  all  quar- 
ters. Great  troubles  were  coming.  He  should 
not  live  to  see  them  ;  but  he  fell  for  the  young 
people  who  would  llien  be  in  the  midst.  It 
did  not  require  the  spirit  of  prophecy  lo  tell 
tills  ;  everything  around  us  bespoke  it.  He 
wanted  us  lo  do  all  in  our  power  for  liiese 
poor  people,  that  in  llie  day  of  Irouble  Ihat 
was  coming,  Friends  might  be  clear.  He  re- 
peated, that  he  felt  there  was  a  day  of  great 
trouble  corning. 

A  beloved  young  female  minister,  since  de- 
ceased, in  a  letter  dated  First  month  4th, 
1843,  speaks  of"  meeting  with  dear  old  Ca- 
leb Pennock   yesterday   at    Kennel  Monthly 
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Meeting.  It  had  been  a  long  time  pressing 
on  my  mind,  and  believing  that  the  time  had 
come  to  pay  this  debt,  after  many  reasonings 
and  doublings,  I  accompanied  our  teachers 
who  are  members  there;  and  with  gratitude 
may  acknowledge  that  the  dear  Master  was 
very  good  to  me,  in  again  making  bare  his 
holy  arm  for  my  support.  After  I  did  the  lit- 
tle that  was  given  me,  Caleb  arose  and  took 
up  the  same  subject,  but  opened  it  in  another 
light.  He  coinpai'ed  our  Sociely  to  a  building 
that  had  been  torn  to  pieces ;  yet  he  said  all 
was  not  to  be  lost;  for  there  were  many  pieces 
of  plank  that  were  worth  saving.  These 
would  be  taken  care  of,  and  would  go  towards 
erecting  the  fabric  again,  when  they  had  been 
hewn  and  squared  :  for  the  building  was  to 
stand.  He  alluded  to  the  Separation  that  was 
past,  and  said  that  this  was  not  sufficient  to 
humble  us  ;  and  now  the  enemy  was  permit- 
ted to  tempt  us  yet  again  ;  but  his  power  was 
limited,  and  we  were  not  about  coming  to  an 
end  ;  for  the  testimonies  professed  by  Friends 
were  in  accordance  with  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  must  prevail  over  all  others.  He 
was  still  more  striking  in  the  second  meeting; 
the  partitions  not  closing  tightly,  we  could 
hear  very  plainly.  He  was  addressing  the 
young  men,  and  amongst  many  other  things, 
said — the  enemy,  in  order  to  have  successful 
instruments  in  his  own  hand,  had  tempted 
many  filling  high  stations  amongst  us,  and  had 
led  them  off;  so  that  it  might  be  said,  'The 
leaders  of  my  people  have  caused  them  to  err  ;' 
and  these  were  leading  away  others.  The 
enemy  had  got  up  a  counterfeit ;  and  not  only 
got  it  up,  but  also  got  it  to  pass;  and  if  we 
expect  a  counterfeit  to  pass,  it  must  very  near- 
ly resemble  the  thing  itself,  or  it  would  not 
do;  but  after  all,  it  would  not  bear  inspection, 
however  near  the  resemblance  might  be  ;  but, 
Friends,  the  true  thing  ivill  !  How  original, 
how  true  !  These  are  nearly  the  words,  but 
the  feeling  which  accompanied  them  cannot 
be  conveyed.  We  dined  together  at  J.  B.'s  ; 
and  while  I  sat  feasting  on  his  redeemed  look- 
ing countenance,  he  turned  to  me  and  said  : 
'  1  have  lately  been  made  to  believe  that  the 
enemy  was  permitted  to  follow  us  to  the  very 
gate  ;  and  that  we  shall  not  be  safe  until  we 
gut  inside  of  it.  And  sometimes  he  tempts 
me  to  doubt,  whether  I  ever  shall  get  inside, 
by  bringing  all  the  sins  of  my  youth  before 
me,  and  making  me  to  fear  that  I  have  never 
fully  repented  of  them.  Ah  !  what  a  sorrow- 
ful thing  it  will  be,  if,  after  all  my  struggling, 
1  should  be  cut  ofl'at  last  I  But  lam  some- 
times given  to  feel  that  it  is  the  work  of  the 
enemy — and  sometimes  I  am  afraid  it  is  not; 
and  this  brings  me  very  low.'  Oh,  what  a 
lesson  was  this  to  mo,  coming  from  one  that 
is  now  in  his  ninely-first  year,  and  who  we 
believe,  without  a  doubt,  will  in  a  few  more 
days  be  gathered  home  unto  his  fathers  in 
peace.  How  ought  it  to  leach  us  that  the 
luimble  follower  is  never  safe,  only  lo  long  as 
he  is  made  to  feel  the  necessity  of  obeymglhe 
command,  '  Walch  and  pray,'  and  that  even 
unio  the  end  !    May  I  remember  this  I" 

On  the  day  of  the  Western  Quarterly 
Meeting  in  the  Eighth  month,  a  number  of 
Friends  called    to   see    him.     He    appeared 


pleased  that  they  had  thus  remembered  him, 
and  stammered  faulteringly,  "  I  feel  more 
than  I  can  manifest,"  &c. 

He  retained  his  greenness  in  the  Truth  till 
the  last,  and  quietly  departed  on  the  25th  of 
Eleventh  month,  1843,  in  the  92nd  year  of 
his  age,  and  was  buried  on  the  27th  at  Par- 
kersville  ;  after  which  a  large  and  memora- 
ble meeting  was  held,  in  which  several  testi- 
monies were  borne,  wherein  the  assembly 
were  individually  invited  to  follow  him  as  he 
followed  Christ. 

THE    ILL -ARMED    DISCIPLE, 

He  was  commanded  to  have  on  a  certain 
description  of  military  apparel.  And  he  pro- 
fessed to  wear  the  various  articles  composing 
the  suit.  But  on  examination  I  found  them 
in  a  very  sad  condition. 

There  was  the  "girdle  of  truth  about  the 
loins."  This  article,  when  of  the  genuine 
kind,  is  the  most  rich,  precious,  and  beautiful 
girdle  in  the  world.  Aaron  and  his  sons  had 
very  rich  and  costly  girdles  "for  glory  and 
beauty."  They  were  made  of  "  fine-twined 
linen,  and  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  of 
needle  work."  The  ancient  princes  wore  gir- 
dles of  most  costly  workmanship,  which  great- 
ly added  to  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  their 
persons.  But  the  girdle  of  truth  is  more  ex- 
cellent ;  indeed  beyond  all  comparison,  inso- 
much that  in  a  most  beautiful  description  of 
the  most  noble  personage  ever  known  in  this 
world,  you  find  mention  nrade  of  this  very  ar- 
ticle. "  And  righteousness  shall  be  the  gir- 
dle of  his  loins,  and  faithfulness  the  girdle  of 
his  reins." 

And  just  such  a  girdle  that  disciple  ought 
to  have  had  on.  But  the  one  I  saw  on  him 
was  a  poor  miserable  apology  for  a  girdle.  I 
think  if  Jeremiah  had  seen  it,  just  after  he 
had  dug  up  the  one  ho  had  hidden  by  the  Eu- 
phrates, he  would  liave  said  he  would  not  give 
much  for  the  choice.  (Jeremiah,  xiii.  1-7.) 
'i'he  girdle  had  been  marred  and  soiled  thus. 
This  disciple  had  often  been  seen  in  the  sus- 
picious neighbourhood  of  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween two  territories  named  Fact  and  False- 
hood. It  appeared  from  the  marks  on  the 
ground  he  must  have  stumbled  several  times 
on  the  wrong  side.  It  had  been  said  that  the 
foot-prints,  in  a  case  or  two,  showed  that  he 
had  passed  the  line  bj'  a  deliberate  leap.  But 
this  lacked  proof.  It  was  mournfully  true, 
hosvever,  that  he  had  not  been  sternly  faith- 
ful to  promises  and  contracts,  and  that  he  had 
not  loved  truth  with  the  deepest  intensity  in 
some  of  his  dealings.  The  girdle,  therefore, 
was  very  much  marred  when  1  saw  it. 

But  there  was  another  thing.  "  A  breast- 
plate of  righteousness"  was  also  a  part  of  the 
military  suit.  There  was  something,  I  con- 
fess, which  looked  like  a  breast-plate,  but  it 
was  a  sad  alTair.  It  was  full  of  rents  and  fis- 
sures, not  made  by  the  enemy's  weapons,  for 
that  would  have  told  well  for  the  valour  of  the 
owner.  But  it  seems  not  to  have  been  tho- 
roughly made  to  begin  with,  and  then  to  have 
been  worse  used  by  the  possessor  than  his  foe. 
It  was  a  very  rickety  sort  of  an  article.  There 
was  scarcely  any  part  that  would  stay  a  well 


directed  arrow.     It  was  pretended  that  it  was 
made  of  righteousness,  but  I  thought  that  ar- 
ticle was  very  sparingly  used  in  the  construc- 
tion.    I  would  not  say  there  was  not  some  in  ■ 
it,  just  as  I  would  not  say  there  was  not  some  j 
silver  in  a  counterfeit  dollar.  I 

But  more,  he  ought  to  have  had  his  "feet 
shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel."  la 
that  case  he  could  have  walked  firmly  onward 
in  the  path  of  duty.  Indeed  he  might  have  . 
7'un  the  Christian  race  with  great  delight. 
But  the  shoes  I  saw  on  him  were  certainly 
most  miserable  shoes.  I  wish  you  could  have 
seen  the  "  old  shoes  and  clouted,"  of  the  de- 
ceitful Gibeonites  and  this  disciple's  shoes  to- 
gether. I  think  you  would  have  been  puzzled 
about  a  preference.  (Joshua,  ix.  5.)  The 
owner  had  run  so  long,  and  so  hard,  after  the 
world,  and  over  all  sorts  of  roughnesses,  that 
there  was  not  a  stitch  unbroken,  or  a  peg  that 
did  not  rattle.  There  were  rents  that  gaped 
by  the  square  inch.  They  made  him  limp 
most  sadly  in  the  Christian  race.  I  suppose 
we  must  call  them  shoes,  though  he  was  as 
near  being  actually  barefoot  as  he  could  well 
be.  I  think,  if  he  ever  walks,  as  he  hopes  he 
shall,  on  the  golden  pavement  of  a  certain 
beautiful  city,  he  will  be  ashamed  of  those 
shoes,  and  wonder  how  he  could  have  got 
there,  since  he  was  so  poorly  shod. 

A  "  shield  of  faith"  belonged  to  the  mili- 
tary suit.  A  genuine  article  of  this  kind  is 
the  best  defence  in  the  world.  With  such  a 
shield,  the  fiercest  foe  of  the  disciple  cannot 
conquer  him.  It  will  resist  the  best-tempered 
weapon  in  the  whole  armoury  of  the  devil ; 
yea,  and  you  may  call  on  the  Old  Warrior 
himself  to  wield  it,  with  the  bestof  his  strength, 
and  you  shall  see  the  chagrin  of  his  ill-suc- 
cess. But  there  are  some  shields  which  are 
not  made  of  faith — the  only  safe  material. 
And  this  disciple  had  one  in  which  I  think 
there  could  not  have  been  faith  equal  in  size 
and  might  to  a  grain  of  mustard-seed.  M'liy 
he  should  have  been  willing  to  use  such  a  hy- 
pocritical affair  was  a  very  great  niystery> 
especially  as  he  would  have  been  welcome  to 
one  of  the  very  best  kind  by  simply  asking  for 
it.  The  one  he  had  was  designed,  he  said,  loi 
"  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked." 
All/  I  doubt  whether  it  would  quench  one, 
unless  the  Old  Archer  was  sleepy  when  he: 
shot  it.  A  blow  of  the  youngest  imp  in  his 
service  would  do  for  that  shield  what  a  flying 
bullet  would  for  an  earthen  vessel. 

There  was  another  article  slill.     The  "  hcl-  j 
met  of  salvation."     The   genuine  kind  were  i 
made  of  hope.     And  when   thoroughly  made  ' 
and  well-fitted  to  the  head,  you  might  shower  i 
blows  thick  as  autumn's  leaves  upon  the  wear-  ' 
er,   and  not  hurt  a  hair.     Indeed  you   might 
ask  the  great  enemy,   in  person,  to  lend  you  a 
hand,  and  he  would  give  up  the  matter  in  bit- 
tor  disappointment,  as  he  has  done  in  a  million  '; 
of  cases.     This  disciple  was  instructed  to  have  - 
on  just  such  a  helmet.     But  alas  !   the  differ-  ' 
ence  between  such  a  one  and  the  one  he  wore!  '. 
I  think  nineteen-twenticths  of  the  one  he  wore 
must   have   been   made  of  something  besides 
hope.     I  think  if  my  head  was  in  such  a  one,  , 
I  should  not    have  much  hope,  except  in  case  | 
I  should  escape  all  contact  with  an  enemy.    I  ] 
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I  think  Satan  must  liave  a  piliful  soldiery  if  the 
meanest  of  tlieiii  could  not  shiver  such  a  hel- 
met to  atoms.  Had  it  heen  long  exposed  in 
fierce  battles,  and  so  looked  battered  and  in- 
jured by  iieavy  blows,  such  an  appearance 
would  have  been  all  in  its  favour.  But  I  doubt 
whether  it  was  ever  thus  exposed.  And  I 
think  that  the  wearer,  conscious  of  the  peril 
of  such  an  exposure,  just  kept  himself  out  of 
the  way  of  missiles,  and  in  the  time  of  battle 
was  found  in  the  third  class  spoken  of  on  such 
occasions,  viz.,  the  "  missing." 

There  was  one  more  article  belonging  to 
this  military  wardrobe  :  "  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit."  No  blade  of  Damascus  could  com- 
pare with  it  in  temper.  It  was  bright  as  hea- 
ven's own  light.  It  came  from  the  arsenal  of 
"  the  Blessed  and  only  Potentate."  A  sword 
of  this  description  had  been  known  to  cut 
through  the  hardest  materials  which  ever  de- 
fended head  or  heart.  Breast-plates  of  iron, 
and  helmets  of  brass  have  been  riven  by  it, 
while  it  has  "  pierced  to  the  dividing  asunder 
of  the  soul  and  spirit,  and  the  joints  and  the 
marrow."  It  was  a  quick  and  powerful  wea- 
pon. And  that  disciple  ought  to  have  "  tak- 
en" it;  for  ho  was  commanded  to  do  so.  But 
I  did  not  see  it.  I  suppose  he  was  ashamed 
to  gird  it  on.  You  see  he  was  wretchedly  | 
"shod,"  to  begin  with.  And  then  that  worm- 
eaten  girdle,  and  that  rickety  shield,  and  that  j 
cracked  helmet,  and  that  riddle  of  a  breast- 
plate ;  indeed  his  whole  apparel  was  in  tat- 
ters. And  to  go  and  hang  that  well-tempered, 
polished,  beautiful  weapon,  amid  such  shreds, 
and  patches,  and  ruins,  he  could  not  do  it  for 
very  shame.  So  he  laid  it  away  ;  and  so  sel- 
dom was  its  quiet  disturbed,  that  I  might 
have  written  the  rest  of  this  article  in  the 
dust  which  had  gathered  on  the  scabbard.  I 
will  say,  though,  that  he  had  something  of 
the  sword  kind.  But  it  was  only  a  miserable 
imitation.  I  saw  at  a  glance  it  was  not  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit.  I  could  not  stop  to  as- 
certain the  precise  materials  of  which  it  was 
made,  but  you  will  learn  it  was  a  sad  aifair 
when  I  tell  you  it  was  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  rest  of  the  armour. 

I  am  through  now  with  this  description.  I 
wish  I  could  say  there  was  but  one  poor,  piti- 
ful, solitary  soldier  in  the  whole  "  sacrament- 
al host"  who  could  sit  for  such  a  picture.  But 
I  am  afraid,  if  you  examine  the  whole 
camp  of  the  Great  Captain,  you  will  find  tliem 
by  scores  and  fifties.  And  what  but  a  mili- 
tary mockery  would  be  presented  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  thousand  of  such  soldiers  together  ! 
And  who  could  say  that  Salan  was  the  father 
of  lies,  or  the  accuser  of  the  brethren  in  this 
particular  case,  should  he  exclaim  with  a  ma- 
lignant sneer,  "  What  a  ragged  regiment  !" 

If  the  reader  thinks  this  picture  has  been 
drawn  with  other  feelings  than  those  of  sad- 
ness, he  is  mistaken.  If  I  have  said  anything 
which  has  savoured  of  lightness,  it  has  only 
been  that  I  might  draw  attention,  which  I 
could  not  have  otherwise  secured,  to  a  melan- 
choly fact.  Salutary,  but  bitter  medicine, 
can  often  be  administered  to  children  only  by 
mingling  some  attractive  article  with  it.  So 
many  even  in  Zion  can  be  drawn  to  the  con- 
templation of  mournful  realities,  in  their  own 


case,  only  by  being  "  taken  with  guile."  No  I 
I  write  with  tears  of  grief,  that  so  many  in 
the  raidis  of  our  Cireat  Captain  have  so  little 
of  the  character  of  the  true  soldier. 

Yet  how  illustrious  the  commander  1  What 
a  heavenly  armour  he  has  provided  !  And 
then  the  grandeur  of  the  enterprise.  The 
strains  of  seraphs  cannot  equal  it.  And  the 
associates  in  this  holy  war, — patriarchs,  pro- 
phets, and  apostles,  the  noblest  spirits  that 
have  ever  lived  on  earth, — have  fought  and 
triumphed  in  it.  Think  too  of  the  constant 
presence  of  the  all-powerful  Prince,  and  the 
mighty  crowd  of  heavenly  witnesses  to  sym- 
pathize and  cheer.  And  then,  too,  the  cer- 
tamly  of  final  triumph,  and  the  unspeakable 
and  eternal  weight  of  glory  which  shall  crown 
the  victor. 

Reader,  in  what  condition  is  thy  armour  ? 
VVfiat  says  conscience  concerning  it  1  Is  it 
the  grief  and  shame  of  the  noble  Prince, — 
the  triumph  of  his  malignant  adversary  ?  Or 
is  faith  thy  shield,  and  righteousness  thy 
breast-plate,  hope  thy  helmet,  truth  thy  gir- 
dle, the  strength  and  swiftness  of  thy  feet  the 
preparation  of  the  gospel,  and  the  terror  of 
thy  right  arm  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  ?  Let 
this  whole  armour,  burnished  and  glittering, 
be  found  upon  thee.  For  "  glory  and  beauty" 
there  can  be  no  comparison  with  it ;  for  safe- 
ty none  ;  for  eternal  triumph  none. — Religi- 
ous Magazine. 

The  Eel  and  the  Anchor. — A  curious  but 
not  a  very  uncommon  discovery  was  made  in 
Hamoaze  last  week.  The  moorings  lately 
occupied  by  the  Acta:'on,  ~'G,  oli"  St.  John's 
Lake,  were  examined  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pairing their  defects,  when,  on  heaving  up  the 
anchor,  a  small  hole  was  perceived  in  the 
stock  on  the  surface,  which  on  a  close  inspec- 
tion was  seen  to  be  tenanted.  The  anchor 
was  brought  on  shore  for  inspection,  and  on 
driving  off  the  hoops  and  taking  the  stock 
apart,  out  came  a  fine  black  congor  eel,  above 
tour  feet  in  length,  and  weighing  above  ten 
pounds.  He  must  have  entered  when  very 
young,  as  the  hole  on  the  outside  would  not 
admit  one  half  his  size,  and  although  he  could 
not  turn  in  his  house,  yet  he  must  by  some 
means  have  lived  well,  as  he  was  remarkably 
fine  and  fat. —  Foreign  Journal. 


Gnlta  Percha. — This  article,  a  specimen 
of  which  has  recently  been  imported  from  the 
island  of  Sineapore,  and  where  it  can  be  ob- 
tained in  large  (luantilies,  was  introduced  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  an 
interesting  paper  thereon  read  by  Dr.  Mont- 
gomery, from  which  it  appeared  that  a  vari- 
ety of  experiments  had  been  made  in  boiling 
water  and  in  boiling  turpentine,  tending  to 
show  that  it  not  only  could  be  applied  to  all 
the  purposes  of  caoutchouc,  but  as  it  was  far 
less  elastic,  it  could  be  made  applicable  to 
many  of  the  manufactures  of  this  country.  It 
is  said  that  any  article  covered  with  or  en- 
closed in  gulta  percha,  would  be  rendered 
both  air  and  water-tight,  and  also  that  it  can 
be  formed  into  bands  for  lathes  and  other  pur- 
poses.— Foreign  Journal. 


For  "The  Fripiid." 

THE    BOW    IN    THE    CLOUDS. 

The  substance  of  a  communication  made 
by  Robert  Walker,  of  Gildersonie,  in  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Brighouse,  Tenth  month 
■-20th,  1781,  has  afibrded  me  so  much  comfort 
of  hope  of  latter  time,  that  I  feel  disposed  to 
copy  it,  with  a  few  similar  ones,  for  insertion 
in  "  The  Friend,"  should  the  editor  deem 
them  worthy  a  place  there,  for  the  encour- 
agement of  others. 

"  After  he  had  broken  up  the  meeting, 
which  had  been  hold  nearly  in  silence,  he 
stood  up  and  said,  he  could  not  be  quite  easy 
to  let  Friends  part,  without  expressing  unto 
them  what  he  had  seen  in  that  meeting,  viz. 

"  That  he  saw  a  cloud  arise  like  a  man's 
hand,  which  overspread  the  land  ;  and  that 
all  the  inhabitants  of  tliis  land  would  certainly 
be  tried  with  greater  trials  than  ihcy  ever  had 
been  before:  but  our  Society,  in  particular, 
would  be  sifted  as  from  one  sieve  to  another  ; 
and  added,  I  may  not  live  to  see  it,  but  there 
are  in  this  meeting,  at  this  time,  that  will  live 
to  see  it."  He  concluded  with  a  short  and 
living  exhortation,  to  tiic  people  in  general, 
but  more  particularly  to  the  visited  of  the 
Lord,  "  to  stand  prepared  as  with  their  loins 
girt,  and  with  their  staves  in  their  hands." 

At  Nethersdale,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1763,  the 
same  dear  and  honourable  servant  of  the  Lord, 
delivered  the  following  : 

"  When  my  head  is  laid  in  the  silent  grave, 
the  Lord  will  visit  this  nation  in  a  very  ex- 
traordinary manner  ;  and  greater  manifesta- 
tions and  discoveries  will  be  made  in  the 
Christian  religion,  than  have  ever  been  be- 
fore;  but  a  blasting,  trying  time  will  first 
come,  to  try  the  foundations  of  many  ;  and 
those  who  have  witnessed  a  change  and  reno- 
vation of  heart,  will  be  preserved  from  falling, 
as  on  the  right  hand,  and  on  the  left." 

"  A  very  solenm  silence,"  says  a  friend 
who  gives  the  foregoing  relation,  "  covered 
the  meeting  when  he  sat  down,  until  its  con- 
clusion." 

We  find  amongst  the  last  expressions  of  onr 
Friend  Joseph  White,  of  the  Falls  Monthly 
Meeting,  Bucks  county,  the  following: 

"  I  have  for  some  time,"  said  this  highly- 
fiivoured  man,  "  believed  and  lived  in  the  hopes 
thereof,  and  am  now  in  measure  coiifiinied,  of 
more  glorious  things  yet  to  be  revealed  to  the 
church  of  Christ,  and  that  further  and  great- 
er discoveries  will  yet  be  made  with  respect 
to  the  Christian  religion,  than  ever  yet  have 
been  since  the  aposlacy." 

Thus  also  speaks  William  Penn  :  "  God  is 
and  will  be  with  his  people,  in  this  holy  dis- 
pensation we  are  now  under,  and  which  is 
noif  amongst  us,  unto  the  end  of  days  ;  it  shall 
grow  and  increase  in  gifts,  graces,  power  and 
lustre ;  fiir  it  is  the  la-t  and  unchangeable 
one." — Fruits  of  a  Father's  Lore,  chap.  1, 
sec.  5. 

If,  then,  through  the  turnings  and  over- 
turnings,  siflings  and  re-siftings,  through 
which  we  have  passed  and  are  now  passing, 
so  feelingly  and  pathetically  predicted  in  an- 
cient as  well  as  modern  times,  the  church  is 
to  be  redeemed,  and  individuals  prepared  to 
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declare  of  the  Lord's  mercies  and  of  Ins  judg- 
ments, why  should  any  of  us  seek  to  evade 
the  sifting?  Rather  let  the  petition  of  our 
spirits  he,  "  Give  me  wisdom,  O  Lord  God  of 
my  fathers,  and  reject  rne  not  from  among 
thy  children."  As  we  suffer  the  operations 
of  the  all-powerful  Word  upon  us,  my  heart 
is  comforted  in  the  assurance,  that  Zion  will 
again  become  an  eternal  excellency,  and  Je- 
rusalem be  the  praise  of  the  whole  earth. 


The  difficulty  of  acquiring  our  language, 
which  a  foreigner  must  experience,  is  illus- 
trated by  the  following  question.  "  Did  you 
ever  see  a  person  pare  an  apple  or  pear,  with 
a  pair  of  scissors  ?" — Late  paper. 
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FII'TII  aiONTII,  2i,  1815 

We  have  been  supplied  with  the  second 
number  of  The  Pennsylvania  Journal  of  Pri- 
son Discipline  and  Philanthropy.  On  a  cur- 
sory view  of  its  pages  we  have  been  struck 
with  the  rich  array  of  highly  interesting  and 
appropriate  matter  with  which  it  is  tilled. 
This  will  be  best  manifested  by  the  table  of 
contents,  as  follows  : 


I.  Female  Convicts  and  the  efforts  of  Females  for 
their  Reliet"and  licfurmation. 

n.  F/iglit  (lays  at  tlie  Eastern  Penitentiary  and  Moy- 
aniensing  Prison,  by  a  German  Count. 

III.  Second  Rejiort  of  liie  Commissioners  for  the 
Government  of  the  Pentonville  Prison,  (near  London.) 

IV.  Annual  Reports  made  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  Riiode  Island,  at  their  October  Session,  1844,  by  the 
Inspectors,  Warden  and  Physician  of  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Prison. 

V.  Prolcssor  Tellhampf's  Essay,  presented  at  tiic 
lalc  New  York  meeting. 

VI.  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of 
the  Kastern  Slate  Fenitenliarv  of  Pennsylvania. 

VII.  The  Insane  Poor  of  Philadelphia. 

VIII.  Houses  of  Refuge. 

1.  Twenlielh  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  of 

the  Society  for  the  rclbrmalion  of  Juvenile 
Delinquents,  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
and  the  Corporation  of  the  (^ily  of  New  York. 

2.  Annual  Report  of  lire  Managers  of  the  (Phila- 

delphia) tiouse  of  liefuge,  to  the  Legislature 
and  the  Contributors. 

IX.  Memorial  soliciting  a  State  Ilospifal  for  the  In- 
sane, submitted  to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
February  3,  1845. 

X.  Miscellaneous  Notices. 

1.  The  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of 
American  Institutions  for  the  Insane. 

2.  Unilbrm  Classification  of  the  Cases  and  Prima- 
ry Forms  of  Insanity. 

3.  Pauper  Lunatics  in  England. 

4.  Insanity  among  Indians. 

5.  I.cller  from   Samuel  R.  Wood,  late  Warden  of 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary. 

This  periodical  having  for  its  principal  ob- 
ject the  advocacy  and  promotion  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Penitentiary  System,  we  feel  a 
strong  desire,  as  Peiuisylvanians,  that  it  may 
nut  be  suffered  to  die  for  the  want  of  u  liberal 
patronage. 


DrED,  Fourth  month  22d,  1845,  at  her  residence  in 
the  town  of  Hector,  Tompkins  county,  New  York,  Amy 
MEKEiiL,  widow  of  Jesse  Wekeel,  aged  nearly  60  years. 
She  was  an  active  memher  and  elder  of  Hector  Month- 
ly Meeting ;  and  was  firmly  attached  to  the  principles 
of  the  Society  as  set  forth  by  our  early  Friends.  Being 
an  example  of  plainness  herself,  and  a  diligent  altender 
of  our  religious  meetings,  so  she  was  concerned  to  bring 
up  her  children  agreeably  to  the  order  of  our  Religious 
Society.  Near  her  close,  she  expressed  tliat  she  felt 
peace,  and  was  resigned  to  go. 

,  on  Second-day,  the  12th  instant,  John  Wood,  a 

minister  and  member  of  New  York  Monthly  Meeting, 
in  the  58tb  year  of  his  age. 

Ho  first  appeared  in  the  ministry  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  about  the  25th  year  of  his  age,  having  then  re- 
cently removed  from  the  country. 

His  public  communications,  for  several  years  subse- 
quent to  his  first  appearance,  were  short — often  con- 
sisting of  a  few  weighty  expressions  only,  and  uttered 
with  a  brokenness,  gravity  and  deliberation,  which 
evinced  his  concern  to  follow  the  leadings  of  the  Good 
Shepherd;  and  continuing  careful  not  to  exceed  the 
bounds  of  Truth's  requirings,  he  experienced  a  gradual 
and  ste.ady  growth  in  his  gift — becoming  an  able  min- 
ister of  the  gospel — qualified  to  testify  unto  others  of 
what  his  eye  had  seen,  and  his  ear  heard,  and  liis  hands 
had  handled  of  the  good  Word  of  life. 

Being  of  a  retiring  and  diffident  disposition,  and  not 
possessing  the  tongue  of  the  learned,  it  was  evident  he 
appeared  in  the  ministry  much  in  the  cross  to  his  natu- 
ral inclination  ;  and  often  was  he  led  to  testily  that  he 
only  who  was  "  called  of  God  as  was  Aaron,"  could 
rightly  enter  upon  this  important  work. 

In  the  exercise  of  his  gift,  he  was  careful  not  to  feed 
upon,  or  hand  out  to  others,  of  the  *' manna  gathered 
yesterday,'*  but  to  depend  only  upon  a  renewed  anoint- 


Ccing  firmly  established  in  the  doctrines  of  Truth  as 
profi^ssed  by  I'riends,  he  was  often  led  to  urge  the  im- 
portance and  necessity  of  their  being  supported  in  their 
original  purity  and  simplicity,  without  addition  and 
without  abatement.  He  was  enabled  to  bear  a  clear 
and  consistent  testimony  to  the  divinity  and  atonement 
of  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  the  authenticity  and  divine 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  opposition  to  the 
doctrines  of  infidelity  which  were  avowed  by  some 
amongst  us;  and  of  latter  time  has  his  warning  voice 
been  often  laised,  against  the  danger  of  trusting  in 
what  Christ  did  and  sulfercd  for  us,  without  knowing 
his  Spirit  to  cleanse,  sanctity,  rule  and  reign  in  us  ; 
against  exalting  the  Scriptures  above  their  proper  place 
and  service,  subordinate  to  the  Spirit;  and  against  a 
disposition  to  render  our  profession  more  conformable 
to  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  less  of  a  cross-bearing  re- 
ligion than  was  that  of  our  predecessors — oilen  testify- 
ing "  there  was  no  new  w'ay." 

During  the  past  winter,  he  was  visited  by  a  severe 
attack  of  illness,  by  which,  and  the  sore  trials  which  had 
been  his  allotment,  he  was  reduced  to  so  great  weak- 
ness  of  body,  as  to  cause  much  apprehension  for  the 
result;  but  his  mind  was  preserved  in  calmness  and 
serenity,  and  he  was  frequently  heard  to  acknowledge 
the  loving  kindness  of  the  Lord,  whose  everlasting  arm 
was  felt  to  be  underneath  for  his  support. 

During  this  illness  he  remarked  to  a  friend  who  was 
with  him,  that,  though  he  greatly  desired  to  "  flee  away 
and  be  at  rest,"  yet  iie  was  thankful  in  being  preserved 
from  murmuring  at  any  dispensation  the  Good  Master 
might  see  meet  to  allot  him,  either  flir  his  own  benefit 
or  lor  that  of  others. 

To  another  he  said,  "  I  feel  as  if  I  might  say  to  thee, 
I  have  never  before  felt  such  entire  resignation  to  the 
Divine  will — so  weaned  from  the  things  of  the  world, 
as  during  my  present  illness.  I  have  been  favoured 
with  a  sweet  and  precious  evidence  that  I  have  fought 
a  good  fight :  whether  I  have  finished  my  course  I 
have  not  yet  seen." 

During  this  confinement,  under  date  of  First  month 
18th,  he  made  a  memorandum  from  which  the  follow- 
ing is  extracted.  "  As  I  have  (or  several  days  past  been 
MARRtr.n,  on  Fifth-day,  tlie  15lh  instant,  at  Friends'  silling  alone  in  my  chamber,  under  the  ailliction  of 
ineeting-housf,  Plymouth,  Henry  Warrington,  Jr.,  of  «"■''•''  ''°''''y  weakness,  I  have  been  sweetly  comforted 
Wcslficid,  New  Jersey,  to  MAttOARET,  daughter  of  ""'''  ''"=  '"=''^'"'  ""'^  *  """y  ^^Ji  "i"*^'  unshaken  belief, 
Ezra  Comfort.  that  1  have  fought  u  good  fight,  and  in  good  measure 


kept  the  faith;  and  that  in  the  everlasting  mercy  and 
goodness  of  God,  a  crown  of  righteousness  is  laid  up  for 
me,  and  not  for  rue  only,  but  for  all  them  that  love  his 
appearing.  I  have  had  at  this  time  given  me  a  pre- 
cious hope,  which  has  been,  and  i.-;,  a  heavenly  anchor 
to  the  soul.  I  have  said  above  that  I  have  fought  a 
good  fight — it  has  indeed  been  an  humble  one,  but  ne- 
vertheless a  good  fight." 

The  following  memorandum  is  without  date : — "  O 
the  preciousnessofTrutb,  and  oftrue  and  living  faith  ;  the 
sufficiency  of  its  aid  and  never  failing  victory  when 
abode  in  !  Lie  low,  O  my  soul,  forever — trust  in  the 
Lord — rely  wholly  on  him — be  nothing  witliout  him — 
be  faithful  to  him,  and  thou  shalt  never  be  confounded. 
O,  for  a  little  more  faith  1" 

He  so  far  recovered  from  the  attack  of  illness  above 
alluded  to,  as  to  be  able  for  about  two  months  to  attend 
meetings  pretty  generally,  until  the  first  of  Fifth  month 
when  his  disorder  returned  with  increased  violence, 
and  he  was  from  that  time  mostly  confined  to  his 
bed. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  this  sickness,  while  suffer- 
ing severe  bodily  pain,  he  was  engaged  in  prayer  that 
the  Lord  would  be  pleased  to  grant  him  some  relief^ 
before  taking  him  hence.  His  petition  he  believed  was 
mercifully  answered,  for  in  a  short  time  he  experienced 
signal  relief,  and  wished  it  noted  as  an  evident  token  of 
Divine  favour. 

Fifth  month  8th,  He  said,  "  I  feel  my  nothingness, 
my  many  weaknesses  and  great  unworthiness,  and  have 
nothing  to  depend  upon  but  the  free  and  unmerited 
mercy  of  God,  in  Christ  Jesus  my  Saviour.  I  feel  my- 
self to  be  nothing,  Christ  is  all.  O,  the  preciousncss  of 
the  atoning  blood  of  the  Saviour  !  I  feel  its  healing  vir- 
tue. I  knew  something  of  the  Lord  when  I  was  six 
years  old,  and  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  places 
among  the  hay-stacks  and  in  the  fields,  while  engaged 
in  my  outward  employment,  where  my  soul  was  poured 
out  in  prayer  for  divine  support." 

Fifth  month  9th.  He  said,  "  I  want  it  to  be  dis. 
tinctly  remembered  that  I  have  no  doubts,  no  fears,  no 
hesitation  about  it ;  that  the  course  into  which  I  have 
been  led  in  my  ministry,  (though  I  must  acknowledge 
my  weaknesses,)  was  correct.  I  feel  sweet  peace  in 
the  retrospect  of  the  testimonies  which  the  Lord  laid 
upon  mc  to  bear  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  parti- 
cularly those  in  favour  of  a  free  gospel  ministry,  the 
spirituality  and  great  simplicity  of  the  way  of  Truth, 
in  its  ancient  puritv,  freed  from  the  innovations  and 
corruptions  of  man's  carnal  wisdom.  Some  want  to 
hear  smooth  things,  an  eloquent  and  learned  ministry  ; 
but  the  way  of  Truth  is  simple,  and  it  leads  in  the  way 
of  the  cross,  out  of  the  wisdom  of  this  world."  On  the 
same  day  he  expressed  as  follows: — "01  that  the 
Lord  would  be  pleased  to  cut  short  the  work  in  right- 
eousness— nevertheless,  not  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done, 
I  desire  not  to  go  in  my  own  time.  O  no  !  for  then 
the  Lord  would  shut  me  out  at  last." 

Fifth  month  llth.  When  a  friend  entered  his  room 
he  appeared  under  exercise,  and  being  inquired  of  how 
he  felt,  he  said,  "  poor,  very  poor  ;  I  felt  as  if  I  wished 
to  get  away  and  hide  myself  from  the  strife  of  tongues 
— to  be  at  rest  with  my  Saviour."  The  friend  remark- 
ing he  believed  the  Saviour  would  hiile  him  in  the  se- 
cret of  his  pavihon  from  the  strife  of  tongues,  and  from 
all  other  strife — that  He  was  a  safe  hiding-place  from 
the  storm  and  from  the  tempest,  adding,  "  wait,  pa- 
tiently wait,  until  he  come  ;"  he  rejilied,  "  there  is  no 
other  way." 

His  disorder  had  now  reduced  his  strength  so  far 
that  he  expressed  hut  little,  and  on  the  following  day 
quietly  departed,  leaving  his  surviving  friends  the  con- 
soling assurance  that  the  language  may  witli  propriety 
be  applied  to  him,  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in 
the  Lord  from  henceforth  ;  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that 
they  may  rest  from  their  labours,  and  tlieir  works  do 
follow  them." 


,  at  Now  Bedford,  Massachusetts, on  the    13th 

instant,  Susan  Tader,  daughter  of  Barnabas  and  Mary 
Taber,  an  exemplary  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
aged  38  years.  Her  last  illness  was  long  and  painhil, 
and  she  bore  the  portion  of  suffering  meled  nut  to  her 
with  much  Christian  patience  and  resignation. 
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Bodily  Health  and  Mental   Vigour 

VERSUS 

Excessive  Early    Ciiltieation   and  Ex- 
citement of  the  Mind. 

The  age  of  Inffincy  is  consecrated  by  nature  to  those 
exercises  wliicli  fortify  and  sirenglhcn  the  body,  and 
not  to  study,  which  enteebles  it,  and  prevents  its  pro- 
per increase  and  deveiopmcul. —  Tissot. 

(Concluded  from  page  275.) 

A  Frenchman  by  llie  name  of  Friedlandcr, 
gives  the  following  table  of  the  hours  of  rest, 
occupation,  &c.,  which  it  appears  is  adopted 
by  many  instructois  in  his  own  country. 


Age. 

Hours  of 

Hours  of 

Hours  of 

Hours  of 

sleep. 

exercise. 

Occupation. 

repose. 

7 

9  to  10 

10 

1 

4 

8 

9 

9 

2 

4 

9 

9 

8 

3 

4 

10 

8   to    9 

8 

4 

4 

11 

8 

7 

5 

4 

12 

8 

6 

6 

4 

13 

8 

5 

7 

4 

14 

7 

5 

8 

4 

1.5 

7 

4 

9 

4 

With  reference  to  this  table  Dr.  Macnish 
remarks  :  "The  quantum  of  sleep  allowed  by 
M.  Friediander,  seems  to  me  rather  too  little 
for  the  above  ages.  If  an  hour  was  added,  it 
would  appro.ximate  nearer  to  the  truth.  A 
child  of  seven  or  eight,  with  a  very  active 
brain  and  a  lendenc}'  to  precocity,  should  be 
allowed  more  sleep — perhaps  one  or  two  hours 
— than  a  dull  child.  Seven  hours'  sleep  is 
certainly  too  little  for  growing  lads  of  four- 
teen— a  sufficiency  of  sleep  is  as  necessary 
for  forming  a  healthy  brain,  while  that  in- 
creases in  the  process  of  growth,  as  a  sufli- 
ciency  of  food.  At  the  same  time  we  must  be 
cautious  not  to  indulge  young  people  in  too 
much  sleep,  fur  in  this  case  the  brain  be- 
comes irritable  and  excitable.  A  great  deal 
depends  on  constitution,  and  the  portion  of 
sleep  which  suffices  for  one  person,  may  be 
too  little  for  another.  Parents  often  err  great- 
ly in  this  respect.  Finding  a  certain  quan- 
tum sufficient   for  themselves,  they  conclude 


that  a  similar  allowance  will  suffice  for  their 
children.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  lat- 
ter often  have  their  constitutions  ruined,  and 
even  their  intellects  impaired.  Delicate  peo- 
ple of  all  descriptions,  and  children  in  partic- 
ular, should  be  allowed  a  great  deal  more 
sleep  than  the  healthy  and  robust." 

The  time  allowed  in  the  above  table  for 
occupation  (i.  e.  study)  is  also,  probably,  too 
small.  I  would  propose  to  change  the  num- 
bers in  the  second  and  fourth  columns,  as  fol- 
lows, the  numbers  in  the  third  and  fifth  being 
correspondingly  diminished. 


Ago. 


of 

Sleep.* 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
1.5 


10  or  11 

10 

10 

9  or  10 

9 


Hours 

of 

Occupation. 


1  or  lA 
3  or  3| 

4-i 

5h 

6 

6.^ 


9 


The  opinion  that  the  length  of  time  which 
children  may  safely  devote  to  study,  should 
vary  with  their  age,  is  so  obviously  correct, 
that  it  is  most  surprising  that  this  truth  should 
have  been  so  long  overlooked  in  the  education 
of  the  young.  In  many  large  schools,  where 
children  of  various  ages  are  taught,  they  are 
all  confined  to  the  school-room  during  the 
same  length  of  time.  And  this  is  not  all. 
Frequently  there  is  the  same  ignorance  and 
neglect  manifested  in  assigning  the  length  of 
the  lessons  that  are  to  be  prepared  between 
schools.  True,  the  younger  children  have 
much  shorter  and  simpler  lessons  than  the 
older  ;  but  the  learning  of  them  too  common- 
ly occupies  nearly  or  quite  as  much  of  their 
time  :  so  that,  in  many  cases,  children  of  sev- 
en or  eight  years  of  ago  sit  as  long  over  their 
books  as  those  that  are  nine  or  ten  years  old- 
er. Now,  most  certainly,  (for  may  I  not  speak 
with  certainty  on  this  point?)  this  is  a  very 
great  and  serious  mistake.  The  trainers  of 
horses  know  better  tlian  to  subject  a  very 
young  animal  to  as  much  labour  as  they  can 
safely  exact  from  an  older.  Why  not  be 
equally  careful  of  the  human  mind  ?  A  com- 
parison of  the  foregoing  table  even  in  its  mo- 
dified form,  with  the  length  of  time  which 
children  in  this  country  usually  devote  to  their 
school  duties,  will  show,  that  unless  the  table 
is  very  far  from  the  truth,  the  common  prac- 
tice in  our  schools  is  most  astonishingl}'  and 

*  It  is  customary,  and  perhaps  proper,  for  the  length 
of  time  devoted  to  sleep  to  vary  somewhat  with  the 
season  of  tlie  year. 


seriously  at  variance  with  the  plainest  princi- 
ples of  physiology.  School  children  of  the 
age  of  twelve  years  and  under,  are,  for  the 
most  part  confined  too  much  of  their  lime  at 
study,  while  those  over  thirteen  are  often  not 
required  to  perform  as  much  mental  labour  as 
would  best  contribute  to  the  improvement  and 
strengthening  of  their  minds.  Much  may  be 
done  towards  graduating  the  study  hours  of 
the  pupils  according  to  their  ages  and  consti- 
tutional ability,  hy  vsing  proper  discretion  in 
assigning  the  length  of  the  lessons  to  be  learn- 
ed between  schools.  In  the  first  place,  let  Ihe 
school  sessions  be  of  moderate  length.*  Let 
the  youngest  pupils  study  all  their  lessons  du- 
ring school  hours,  and  at  no  other  time  ;  let 
the  oldest  have  lessons  of  considerable  length 
to  be  prepared  between  schools ;  and  let  all 
while  assembled  be  constantly  and  diligently 
employed  ;  every  species  of  idleness  being  vi- 
gilantly guarded  against,  as  injurious  both  to 
the  mind  and  to  the  character. 

The  principles  stated  in  the  foregoing  ex- 
tracts from  Dr.  Brigham's  work  appear  not 
to  allow  of  what  are  termed  infant  schools.'f 
But  besides  those  of  a  physiological  character, 
there  are  other  objections  to  these  inslittitions, 
which  might  be  urged  at  considerable  length. 
Suffice  it  however  to  say,  that  children  who 
commence  school  at  the  age  of  three  or  four, 
are  likely  to  become  lired  of  school,  and  to 
accjuire  a  dislike  for  study,  much  sooner  than 
those  who  do  not  begin  until  they  are  twice 
Ihe  above  age.  Their  minds  are  also  less  ac- 
tive at  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve  and  up- 
wards, and  they  are  more  given  to  laziness. 
Such  at  least  I  have  myself  observed  to  be  the 
case  in  a  considerable  nutnber  of  instances.  This 
weariness  of  school  and  dislike  for  study,  and 
this  inactivity  of  mind  and  disposition  to  lazi- 
ness, are,  it  is  true,  often  produced  by  other 
causes,  and  are  in  many  cases  manifested  in  chil- 
dren who  have  not  been  educated  on  the  infant 

•  T])ere  should  be  ftro  sessions  a  day,  amounting  in 
length  (o  5,  oi,  or  six  hours,  according  to  the  age  of 
the  pupils  and  other  circumstances.  In  connection 
with  this  subject  I  will  just  remark,  that  iono' summer 
vacations  can  scarcely  he  too  earnestly  recommended, 
considering  that  the  preservation  of  the  bodily  and 
mental  health  and  vigour  of  children  is  vastly  more  im. 
portant,  than  the  obtaining  of  a  few  weeks'  additional 
schooling,  especially  in  hot  and  debilitating  weatlicr. 
Experience  fully  proves  that  nothing  is  lost  even  with 
respect  to  literary  advancement,  by  as  much  as  two  or 
three  months'  relaxalion  from  study  during  the  oppres- 
sive  we.ither  of  summer;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
decided  gain  in  health  and  vigour  is  tlicreby  produced. 

t  Schools  '.vhere  children  learn,  or  ore  said  to  learn, 
spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  arilhmetic,  geography, 
grammar,  hisloiy,  geometry,  bolany,  physiology,  &c., 
&c. ;  and  wlicre  they  also  acquire  ill-health,  injured 
minds,  a  dislike  and  an  incapacity  for  the  proper  kind 
of  study,  and  too  often  liabits  of  inattention,  and  sundry 
other  inconvenient  habits,  erroneous  ideas,  &-c.,  &c. 
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school  or  hot-bed  system.  But  in  every  such 
case,  tliese  defects,  if  they  are  not  owing  to 
the  natural  disposition  or  temperament  ot  the 
child,  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation he  is  receiving,  either  at  home  or  at 
school.  Children,  even  such  as  are  not  too 
early  sent  to  school,  will  commonly  acquire 
the  above  ill-habits,  or  some  of  them,  how- 
ever favourable  may  be  their  natural  disposi- 
tion and  temperament,  if,  while  at  school, 
they  are  allowed  to  learn  idleness  and  mis- 
chief, and  a  loose  way  of  studying  and  think- 
ing, instead  of  acquiring  correct  habits  ot  ap- 
plication and  thought.  But  however  this  may 
be,  1  apprehend  that  any  one  that  has  the 
opportunity  may  observe  that  the  tendency  of 
excessive  early  mental  cultivation  and  excite- 
ment, is  to  give  to  children  naturally  active 
and  diligent,  habits  of  laziness,  inattention  and 
thoughtlessness,  and  a  disrelish  for  studious 
mental  application  ;  while  upon  such  as  are 
naturally  prone  to  these  habits,  the  effect 
commonly  is  to  increase  them  and  render 
them  more  deeply  fixed,  and  consequently  less 
easily  eradicated. 

It  would  probably  be  correct  as  a  general 
rule,  to  say,  that  children  should  not  attend 
school  before  they  are  seven  years  old.  If, 
previous  to  this  age,  they  manifest  any  incli- 
nation tor  learning,  they  may  safely  be  allow- 
ed, as  an  entertainment,  to  obtain  some  know- 
ledge of  the  elements  of  spelling  and  reading  ; 
and  perhaps,  in  a  very  few  cases,  to  acquire 
considerable  facility  in  reading.  But  if  their 
fondness  for  books  be  great,  it  should  be 
checked  rather  than  encouraged. 

Infant  schools  seem  to  be  admissible  only 
as  a  sort  of  asylums  for  those  children,  whose 
parents  cannot  give  them  the  proper  attention 
at  home.  But  in  such  cases  they  should  be 
considered  merely  as  the  less  of  two  evils. 
One  kind  of  infant  schools,  provided  they 
could  be  properly  conducted,  and  without  too 
much  inconvenience  and  expense,  might  be  of 
some  real  utilil}',  at  least  in  cities,  fc'uch  in- 
stitutions should  be  on  a  small  scale,  not  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  scholars  being  admitted  to 
each.  The  situation  chosen  should  be  some 
beautiful  and  healthful  rural  spot ;  and  the 
children  should  attend  only  when  the  weather 
is  warm  and  agreeable.  The  necessary  means 
should  of  course  be  provided  for  conveying 
them    from    their    respective    homes    to    the 


of  the  "  Influence  of  mental  cultivation  and  "  Give  it  to  me." — It  is  astonishing  how 
mental  excitement,  in  producing  Insanity,*  |  seldotn  well-managed  children  are  heard  to 
nervous  atlections,  and  diseases  of  the  heart."  1  cry  at  all.  Parents  commit  two  faults, — they 
After  stating  a  number  of  interesting  facts  re-  indulire  the  child  too  long,  and  then  get  into 
specting  the  influence  of  mental  application  '  a  passion  with  it  for  being  naughty.  I  hear 
and  excitement  in  producing  insanity,  the  au-  children  ask  their  patents  twenty  times  for  a 
thor  says  :  ball,  or  a  piece  of  bread,  or  a  drink  of  milk  ; 

"  In  view  of  these  few  brief  facts  respect-   at   last  they    set  up   a   dreadful   crying,    and 
intr  Insanity,  we   are  forced   to  believe,  that   then  they  get  what  they   want.     Sometimes 


among  the  causes  of  the  great  prevalence  of 
this  disease  in  this  country,  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  First,  Too  constant  and  too  powerful  ex- 
citement of  the  mind,  which  the  strife  for 
wealth,  office,  political  distinction,  and  party 
success,  produces  in  this  free  country. 

"  Second,  The  predominance  given  to  the 
nervous  system,  by  too  early  cultivating  the 
mind  and  exciting  the  feelings  of  children. 

"Third,  Neglect  of  physical  education,  or 
the  equal  and  proper  development  of  all  the 
organs  of  the  body. 

"  Fourth,  The  general  and  powerful  excite- 
ment of  the  female  mind." 

The  remaining  sections  of  Dr.  Brigham's 
work  treat  of  important  and  interesting  sub- 
jects. Section  Sixth  is  headed,  "  Remarks 
upon  Moral  Education — Influence  of  Exam- 
ple." 

Section  Seventh,  "Mental  cultivation  at  a 
proper  time  of  life,  not  injurious,  but  benefi- 
cial to  health." 

Section  Eighth,  "  Influence  of  mental  cul- 
tivation in  producing  dyspepsia  in  literary 
men — Irritation  of  the  brain  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  this  disease." 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  is  an  interesting 
table,  "Exhibiting  the  age  attained  by  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  literary  persons  in 
ancient  and  modern  days."  The  table  con- 
tains :292  names,  which  are  arranged  accord- 
ing to   the  ages  of  the  several   individuals  at 


what  they  ask  for  is  what  they  should  have  ; 
but  having  learned  to  get  things  by  crying, 
they  always  cry  for  it,  and  often  get  it.  The 
best  rule  is  this, — if  a  child  asks  for  what  it 
might  to  have,  as  bread,  milk,  a  ball,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  let  it  have  it  at  once.  Do 
not  wait  till  the  child  begins  to  cry.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  child  cries  for  what  it  ovght 
not  to  have,  refuse  it  ;  never  mind  its  crying, 
but  be  steady.  Give  it  something  else  to 
play  with,  and  it  will  not  cry  long.  If  you 
do  this  every  day,  in  one  week  your  child  will 
find  out  that  some  things  are  to  be  had,  and 
some  are  not  to  be  had,  and  that  crying  is  not 
useful  or  comfortable. —  Working-man  s  Com- 
panion. 

The  Earl  of  Rosse,  with  his  mammoth  tele- 
scope, has  discovered  that  of  forty-three  of 
Herschel's  nebula,  considered  unresolvable  by 
him,  all  were  found  to  be  composed  of  stars. 
The  bright  centres  which  some  of  them  hove, 
and  which  Herschel  considered  proofs  of  con- 
densation, prove  to  be  central  globular  clus- 
ters of  much  larger  stars  ;  and  this  seems  to 
be  a  general  arrangement.  No  planets  were 
visible.  It  defines  very  well,  showing  Gam- 
ma and  XI  Virginis  under  very  unfavourable 
circumstances. — Late  paper. 

The  Chirogrophrast. — This  is  a  writing 
apparatus,  patented  by  Dr.  Geib,  intended  to 


the  time  of  Iheir  death.     The  first  name  on  '  train  the  hand  and  joints  in  a  correct  position. 


the  list  is  that  of  Fulton,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  .00  ;  the  last,  that  of  Hippocrates,  who  lived 
109  years. 

The  foregoing  extracts,  with  the  inter- 
spersed remarks,  have  been  offered  to  the 
readers  of  "  The  Friend,"  from  a  desire  to 
call  attention  to  the  work,  and  to  the  facts 
and  principles  therein  stated.  I  believed  I 
could  not,  with  satisfaction  to  myself,  omit  so 
doing,  considering  the  importance  of  the   sub- 


schdol.     Here,  in  the  midst  of  the  attractive  ject,  and  the  general  want  of  knowledge  man 


beauties  of  nature,  they  should  spend  a  few 
hours,  or  perhaps  the  day,  under  the  care  and 
discipline  of  a  properly  qualified  teacher,  and 
inhaling  health  and  vigour  from  the  pure  and 
refreshing  air  of  the  country.  Their  school- 
room shouUl  be  the  fields  and  woods,  and  the 
hills  and  meadows;  and  their  tejrt  book  the 
Book  of  Nature.  The  plan  here  proposed  is 
confessedly  somewhat  Utopian,  and  it  is  not 
offered  as  one  free  from  objection,  or  that 
could  easily  be  carried  intoefiect.  It  is  how- 
ever presumed,  that  such  institutions  would 
prove  more  beneficial  and  effective  in  the  pro- 
per training  and  culture  both  of  the  body  and 
the  mind,  and  at  the  same  time  less  objection- 
able in  theif  operation,  than  the  kind  of  infant 
schools  now  in  vogue. 

Section  Fifth  of  Dr.  Brigham's  work,  treats 


st^ed  thereon.  I  sincerely  hope  that  parents, 
teachers,  and  others  interested  in  education, 
will  not  rest  satisfied  with  a  perusal  of  the  few 
extracts  which  have  here  been  given,  hut  that 
they  will  read  the  whole  volume.  Besides 
being  a  well  written  work,  treating  of  very 
important  subjects,  it  has  this  additional  me- 
rit, which  particularly  commends  it  to  the 
attention  of  those  who  have  not  time  to  spend 
in  the  perusal  of  prolix  works; — viz.,  it  is 
small,  and  contains  much  very  interesting 
matter.  L.  L.  N. 


*  Onthis  point,  wehavealsollievaluablctcslimony  of 
the  Physicians  to  Friends*  Asylum  near  Franklbrd 
See  Iheir  excellent  reninrks  near  the  dose  of  their  lasl 
Annual  Report,  pages  S50  and  251  of  the  present  vol 
ume  of"  The  Friend." 


the  mechanical  use  of  the  pen.  This  is 
effected  by  confining  the  fingers  and  hand  in  . 
proper  position,  by  fastening  them  to  a  car- 
riage which  moves  laterally  across  the  writ- 
ing desk,  and  continuing  the  confinement  un- 
til the  habit  is  formed  of  using  the  proper 
joints,  without  any  motion  of  the  arm  or  hand. 
Until  this  is  learned,  no  one  can  become  a 
free  and  rapid  writer,  and  the  apparatus  of 
Dr.  Geib,  which  we  have  examined,  will,  by 
the  most  simple  means,  give  the  pupil  those 
correct  habits,  so  indispensable  to  success. — . 
Phil.   Gaz. 

Beautiful  Invention. — The  Newark  Adver- 
tiser says  that  a  man  named  Crane  has  recent- 
ly added  another  ingenious  contrivance  to  his 
Twelve  Month  Clock.  It  shows  now  the  day 
of  the  monlh,  and  also  of  the  year,  and  exhib- 
its the  sun  and  moon  rising  and  setting  every 
day  in  the  year — with  the  most  undevialing 
accuracy  and  regularity.  The  moon,  as  she 
revolves  in  her  orbit,  is  made  also  to  revolve  ; 
upon  her  axis,  showing  every  day,  with  equal 
accuracy,  her  different  phases,  'ihc  appara- 
tus used  for  this  purpose  is  exceedingly  sim- 
ple, and  is  by  no  means  liable  to  get  out  of  i 
order.  • 


THE  FRIEND. 
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From  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal. 

Bookselling  before  the  Invention  of  the  Press. 

It  has  long  been  acknowledged  that  the 
bookselling  business,  from  its  very  nature,  re- 
quires a  greater  amount  of  intelligence  to  be 
successfully  carried  on,  than  any  otiier  branch 
ot  trade.  Authors — who  must  be  considered 
good  judges  of  the  matter — have,  us  a  body, 
testified  lu  favour  of  this  view  of  bookselling ; 
and  although  disappointed  writers  occasionally 
show  an  aptitude  to  decry  "  the  trade"  and 
its  professors,  yet  the  most  eminent  authors 
have  seldom  joined  in  such  a  condemnation. 
Dr.  Johnson  speaks  of  them  only  too  highly, 
for  he  designates  them  "  the  patrons  of  litera- 
ture," whilst  in  truth  they  are  only  the  agents 
of  its  real  patrons,  the  public.  D'Israeli  the 
elder  remarks,  that  "  eminent  booksellers,  in 
their  corislaiit  intercourse  with  the  most  en- 
lightened class  of  the  community — that  is,  the 
best  authors  and  the  best  readers — partake  of 
ihe  intelligence  around  them."  Booksellers 
are  inseparably  identified  with  literary  histo- 
ry. Whoever,  therefore,  takes  an  interest  in 
that  progress  of  civilization  which  hiis  been 
helped  on  so  materially  by  letters,  will  find 
much  to  instruct  and  entertain  him  in  tracino- 
back,  through  the  records  of  past  time,  the 
rise  and  vicissitudes  of  the  book-trade,  and  by 
finally  looking  round  on  the  present  condition 
of  things,  and  following  its  progress  up  to  the 
state  in  which  it  now  exists.  With  this  view 
we  have  busied  ourselves  in  collecting  various 
historical  notices  and  anecdotes  concernino- 
booksellers  and  their  craft,  from  the  earliest 
down  to  the  present  time. 

Before  the  invention  of  printing,  the  arti- 
•  cles  in  which  the  booksellers  dealt  were  man- 
uscripts. These  were  inscribed  on  some  flex- 
ible material,  manufactured  either  from  the 
inner  bark  of  trees,  (hence  the  Latin  word 
liber,  and  the  German  buche  or  book,)  from 
the  leaves  of  the  papyrus  plant,  or  from  lea- 
ther or  parchment.  In  one  of  the  earliest 
forms  of  books,  only  one  side  of  the  material 
was  written  on,  and  one  sheet  was  joined  to 
the  end  of  another  till  the  work,  or  one  sec- 
tion of  it,  was  finished,  when  it  was  rolled  up 
on  a  cylinder,  or  staff.  The  leaves  composing 
such  books  were  designated  pagina;,  from 
which  we  derive  our  term  "  page;"  the  sticks 
upon  which  they  were  rolled  were  cylindri, 
at  each  end  of  which  was  a  knob  for  evolving 
the  scroll.  These  balls  were  called  vmbiUci, 
or  cornua,  "  horns,"  of  which  they  were  often 
made,  though  sometimes  composed  of  bone, 
wood,  or  metal,  either  elaborately  carved,  or 
richly  inlaid  with  gold,  silver,  or  precious 
stones;  the  edges  of  the  scroll  were  called 
frontes.  On  the  outside  of  each  scroll  was 
written  its  title.*  In  the  earlier  manuscripts, 
the  writing  was  not  divided  into  words,  but 
joined  in  conlinious  lines.  The  Greeks  read 
from  right  to  left,  and  from  left  to  right  a|. 
ternately,  the  reader  commencing  the  line  im- 
mediately under  the  termination  of  the  line 
above.   This  was  a  highly  necessary  arran'^e- 

*  Tlie   ancients   seldom  numbered   tlio  divisions  of 
their  works  as  we  do,  but  named  Iheni  after  some  deity 
or  patron.     Tlius  the  books  of  Herodotus  respectively 
I    bear  the  names  of  the  muses. 


ment  for  the  guidance  of  the  reader,  who,  by 
adopting  the  modern  plan,  would  have  been 
very  apt  to  "  lose  his  place"  on  account  of 
the  extreme  length  of  the  lines  ;  for  those 
ancient  volumes  were  much  larger  than  we 
at  the  present  day  have  any  notion  of.*  The 
scroll,  when  rolled  up,  was  often  a  yard  and  a 
half  long,  and  the  lines  of  manuscript  conse- 
quently very  little  short  of  that,  across.  When 
extended,  each  volume  was  sometimes  fifty 
yards  long.  A  roll  of  calico,  such  as  is  seen 
standing  at  linen  drapers'  shop  windows,  will 
give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  external 
torin  of  an  ancient  book,  without  its  umbilicus 
or  roller.  Each  scroll  was  usually  washed  in 
cedar-oil,  or  strewn  between  each  warp  with 
cedar  or  citron  chips,  to  prevent  it  from  rut- 
ting or  being  eaten  by  insects.  Ancient  books 
did  not  exclusively  consist  of  scrolls.  The 
Romans  had  also  books  of  papyrus,  or  vellum, 
folded  in  square  leaves  like  ours.  These  they 
called  codices. 

Such  were  the  articles  which  formed  the 
stock  in  trade  of  a  Grecian  bookseller.  The 
trader  was  also  the  manufacturer,  keeping  a 
number  of  transcribers  to  make  copies  of  the 
works  he  sold.  Diogenes  Laertius  mentions 
that  there  were  at  Athens  public  bookshops 
called  Bibliopoleia  ;  nor  were  these  libraries 
solely  devoted  to  the  copying  and  selling  man- 
uscript books,  for  it  was  the  custom  among 
the  learned  to  meet  in  the  shops  to  discuss  the 
literary  gossip  of  the  day,  to  criticise,  possi- 
bly, a  new  comedy  by  Aristophanes,  the  tra- 
gedy of  the  last  feast  of  Bacchus,  or  to  dis- 
pute on  the  latest  philosophic  theory.  In  those 
times  when,  from  the  extreme  labour  of  pro- 
ducing them,  books  were  both  dear  and  scarce, 
the  shopkeeper  sometimes  hired  a  qualified 
person  to  read  a  new  manusciipt  to  his  learn- 
ed customers,  and  to  give  an  exposition  or 
lecture  concerning  it.  This  must  have  been 
an  important  branch  of  his  business  ;  for,  from 
the  high  price  of  books,  the  sale  of  copies 
must  have  been  upon  a  very  limited  scale. 
The  works  of  Plato  appear  to  have  had  an 
unusually  large  circulation,  for  concerning 
them  history  records  one  of  the  earliest  in- 
stances of  literary  piracy  :  Ilerniodorus  the 
Sicilian,  a  disciple  of  that  philosopher,  havinw 
turned  his  attention  to  bookselling,  extended 
the  sale  of  his  master's  works  not  only  throuo^h- 
out  Greece,  but  as  far  as  Sicily.  This  was 
done,  however,  without  the  consent  of  the  au- 
thor. 

When  literature,  in  its  onward  course,'  left 
the  shores  of  Greece  and  fixed  itselffor  a  time 
at  Alexandria,  under  the  fostering  encourage- 
ment of  the  Ptolemies,  the  bookselling  busi- 
ness had  become  of  so  important  a  character. 


*  The  impIeiTipnls  used  by  a  Grecinn  or  Roman 
scribe  were  as  follow: — "A  rend  cut  like  our  pens; 
inks  of  difTerent  colours,  but  cliiefly  black  ;  a  sponge 
to  cleanse  the  rccd,  and  to  rub  out  such  letters  as  wore 
written  by  mistake  ;  a  knife  for  inendmg  the  reed;  pu- 
mice for  a  similar  purpose,  or  to  smooth  the  parchment ; 
conipas.ses  for  measuring-  the  distances  of  the  lines; 
scissors  for  euttint;  the  paper;  a  puncher  to  point  out 
the  beffinning  and  e;id  of  each  line;  a  rule  to  draw 
lines  and  divide  the  siiecls  into  columns;  a  glass  con. 
tuining  sand,  and  another  glass  filled  with  water,  pro- 
bably to  mix  with  the  ink."— Manual  of  Classical  Lit- 
erature :  from  the  German  of  J.J.  Eschenburg. 


that  a  regular  market  was  established  for  the 
sale  of  manuscripts.  "  The  trade"  was  chief- 
ly  composed  of  emigrant  Greeks,  who  hud  by 
that  period  acquired  a  character  over  all  the 
civilized  world  for  cunning  and  knavery. — 
Hence  we  find  Strabo  bitterly  complaininor 
that  most  of  the  volumes  at  the  Alexandrian 
market  were  "copied  only  for  sale;"  in  other 
words,  hastily,  and  without  revision  or  com- 
parison with  the  originals.  He  also  laments 
that  the  iiiipertinence  of  the  transcribers  in- 
troduced matter  which  the  author  never  pen- 
ned. This  scanty  information  is  all  which 
exists  concermng  the  booksellers  of  the  old 
world.  When,  however,  literature  forsook 
the  east,  anil,  travelling  westward,  set  up  a 
long  rest  in  Home,  more  ample  details  con- 
cerning their  mode  of  doing  business  are  at 
our  disposal. 

The  first  mention  of  Latin  books,  as  form- 
ing regular  articles  of  commerce,  is  made  by 
several  writers  who  existed  during  the  time 
of  the  Roman  emperors.  It  is  to  be  inferred 
that,  previous  to  that  tiine,  people  of  distinc- 
tion borrowed  works  from  their  authors,  and 
caused  copies  to  be  made  either  by  professed 
scribes,  (librarii,)  or  by  their  own  slaves. 
Gradually,  however,  the  demand  for  books 
made  it  worth  while  for  certain  individuals  to 
devote  time  and  capital  to  their  purchase,  and 
these  tradesmen  were  designated,  after  their 
Grecian  brethren,  bibliopote.  Their  shops 
were  in  public  places ;  in,  for  instance,  the 
well-frequented  streets  near  the  Forum,  the 
Palladium,  the  Sigilarii,  the  Argillelum,  and 
the  temple  of  peace  ;  but  principally,  accord- 
ing to  Gellius,  in  the  Via  Sandalinaria.  These 
shops  being,  as  at  Athens,  much  resorted  to 
by  men  of  letters,  were  the  chief  sources  of 
literary  information;  they  formed  what  mod- 
ern newspapers  call  an  "  excellent  advertising 
medium;"  announcements  of  new  works  were 
constantly  exhibited  not  only  outside  Ihe  shops, 
hut  upon  the  pillars  of  the  interior.  Depots 
for  the  sale  of  manuscripts  were  also  to  bo  met 
with  in  the  provincial  towns.  Amongst  the 
Roman  booksellers  originated  the  practice  of 
purchasing  copyrights,  and  it  has  been  clear- 
ly ascertained  that  several  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Latin  works  were  the  exclusive  pro- 
perty of  certain  bibliopol<B.  The  names  of 
several  of  these  booksellers  have  been  handed 
down  to  posterity,  chiefly  on  account  of  their 
excellent  mode  of  doing  business,  and  for  the 
care  which  they  took  in  insuring  the  correct- 
ness of  the  irianuscripts  they  sold  ;  frequently 
going  to  the  additional  expense  of  employinor 
the  authors  themselves  to  examine  and  com- 
pare the  copies  made  from  their  works.  The 
Tonsons,  Longmans,  Cadells,  and  Murrays  of 
the  times  of  Horace,  Cicero,  Martial,  and  Ca- 
tullus, (who  mention  them,)  were  Ihe  "spec- 
ulative" Tryphon,  the  "  prudent"  Alrectus, 
Tul.  Lucensis  the  "freed  mnn,"  the  brothers 
Sosius,  Q.  P.  Valorianus  Diciu?,  and  Ulpius. 
We  are  informed  by  Galenus  that  less  respec- 
table bookdealers  took  dishonest  advantage  of 
Ihe  fair  fame  of  these  matrnates  in  "the 
trade,"  by  forging  the  imprints  of  those  ce- 
lebrated publishers  upon  imperfect  and  ill- 
written  copies.  (Book-Printing,  by  F.  Metz.) 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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AN  HOUR  AT  THE  OLD  PLAY-GROUND* 

I  sat  an  hour  to-day,  John, 

Beside  the  old  brook  stream — 
Where  we  were  school-boys  in  old  time, 

When  manhood  was  a  dream  ; 
The  brook  is  choked  with  fallen  leaves 

The  pond  is  dried  away, 
I  scarce  believe  that  you  would  know 

The  dear  old  place  to-day. 

The  school-house  is  no  more,  John, 

Beneath  our  locust  trees. 
The  wild  rose  by  the  window  side, 

No  more  waves  in  the  breeze; 
The  scattered  stones  look  desolate. 

The  sod  they  rested  on 
Has  been  ploughed  up  by  stranger  hands 

Since  you  and  1  were  gone. 

The  chesnut  tree  is  dead,  John, 

And  what  is  sadder  now — 
The  broken  grapevine  of  our  swing 

Hangs  on  the  withered  bough  ; 
I  read  our  names  upon  ihe  bark, 

And  found  the  pebbles  rare — 
Laid  up  beneath  the  hollow  side, 

As  we  hiid  piled  them  there. 

Beneath  the  grass-grown  bank,  John, 

I  looked  for  our  old  spring, — 
That  bubbled  down  the  alder  path. 

Three  paces  from  the  swing; 
The  rushes  grow  upon  tlie  brink. 

The  pool  is  black  and  bare, 
And  not  a  foot  this  many  a  day, 

It  seems,  has  trodden  there. 

I  look  the  old  blind  road,  John, 

Tliat  wandered  up  the  hill, 
'Tis  darker  than  it  used  to  be. 

And  seems  so  lone  and  slill  ; 
The  birds  sing  yet  upon  the  boughs. 

Where  once  the  sweet  grapes  hung, 
But  not  a  voice  of  human  kind 

Where  all  our  voices  rung. 

1  sat  me  on  the  fence,  John, 

That  lives  as  in  old  lime. 
The  same  hdlf-panel  in  the  path. 

We  used  so  oft  to  climb. 
And  thought  how  o'er  the  bars  of  life 

Our  playmates  had  passed  on, 
And  left  me  counting  on  the  spot 

The  faces  that  are  gone. 

*  Not  a  fancy  sketch,  dear  Willis;  if  you  will  come 
over  and  see  lor  yourself,  I  will  show  you  all  I  have 
written  here,  line  lor  line.  I  never  wrote  a  lament  be- 
ibre,  for  anything  boyish,  but  this  came  over  my  heart 
on  the  spot,  and  1  had  to  write  it. — N.  Y.  Minor. 

For  "The  Friend." 

EDUCATION. 

Education  is  a  subject  that  has  claimed  tlie 
anxious  thoughts  of  the  best  concerned  Friends 
I'lotn  the  foundation  of  the  Society.  It  is  no 
marvel  that  the  benevolent  and  enlightened 
Anthony  Benezet,  should  take  uarm  hold  of 
it,  and  make  elforts  for  securing  its  benefits  to 
the  rising  generation  ;  but  that  there  should  be 
often,  to  this  day,  difnculty  in  finding  proper- 
ly qualified  men  to  teach,  is  a  sin^nilar  fact. 
Many  persons  have  procured  an  honourable 
character  and  livelihood  by  the  profession  ; 
and  when  to  this  is  joined  the  reward  of  peace- 
ful consciousness  that  while  storing  the  youth- 
ful nundswith  knowledge  thai  will  make  them 
useful  in  this  world,  they  have  laboured  to  in 
stil  the  priuci|iles  of  virtue,  and  a  love  of  leli- 
fiion,  to  prepare  them,  through  divine  Grace, 
for  a  better  world,  the  inducements  are  strong 
to  engage  in  the  employment.     It   is  not  for 


every  one  to  accumulate  wealth — many  in  i  spend  the  income  of  it  ;  yea,  lime  hangs  hea- 
other  kinds  of  business  have  to  be  satisfied  I  vy  on  their  hands,  and  proves  even  a  snare  to 
with  a  competency  for  comfortable  living —  themselves  and  others.  And  there  are  some 
but  men  thoroughly  informed  in  all  the  bran-  who,  though  they  are  already  wealthy,  are 
ches  which  they  are  required  to  teach,  would  i  toiling  hard  to  add  thereto,  without  knowing 


command  a  proportionate  price  for  their 
hour,  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  business, 
would  finally  secure  more  than  the  present 
means  of  subsistence.  Will  it  not  be  found 
that  the  cause  why  the  business  of  teaching 
is  not  as  lucrative  as  it  ought  to  be,  lies  in  the 
neglect  of  a  proper  apprenticeship  to  acquire 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  it,  both  as  regards  the 
necessary  stock  of  learning,  and  the  art  of 
communicating  it  to  others  ? 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  S.  Fothergill  by  A.  Benezel,  exhibit 
the  vocation  of  a  teacher  in  a  pleasant  and 
honourable  light,  and  maj-  administer  encour- 
agement to  go  and  do  as  he  did. 

"  Amongst  the  youth  the  seed  of  corrup- 
tion snbtilely  insinuates  itself;  but  notwith- 
standing exceptions  to  the  contrary,  Solomon's 
words  will  generallj'  prove  true,  That  the 
child  trained  up  in  the  way  he  should  go,  will 
not  depart  from  it  when  he  is  old.  We  are 
apt  to  doubt  the  general  truth  of  this  saying, 
because  experience  shows  us  that  the  children 
of  many  good  parents,  who  have  been  con- 
cerned for  the  welfare  of  their  offspring,  go 
much  out  of  the  way  ;  yet,  if  we  consider 
what  little  effectual  care  is  taken  of  the  youth, 
even  of  too  many  of  the  best  amongst  us,  we 
shall  not  wonder  at  our  ill  success.  Some, 
doubtless,  are  really  careful,  but  it  is  general- 
ly an  indulgent  and  partial  care.  Was  it 
such  a  watchful  care  as  the  miser  has  to  pre- 
serve and  increase  his  wealth,  or  the  ambi- 
tious to  gain  honours,  with  a  fervent  applica- 
tion to  God  for  help,  I  doubt  not  that  the  ef- 
fects would  appear.  Ought  not  the  educating 
and  training  up  of  the  youth,  bolh  with  rela- 
tion to  time  and  eternity,  next  to  our  more 
immediate  duty  to  God,  be  the  chief  concern 
of  every  one  that  really  desires  the  welfare 
and  enlargement  of  the  borders  of  Zion?  I 
have  often  thought,  that  next  to  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel,  the  labour  that  is  bestowed  in 
preventing  the  influx  of  evil,  and  watching 
every  opportunity  for  instilling  noble  and  Chris- 
tian principles  in  the  tender  minds  of  the  youth, 
is  the  greatest  and  most  acceptable  sacrifice 
and  service  we  can  offer  to  the  great  Father 
and  Head  of  the  family  of  the  whole  earth, 
and  the  most  exalted  duty  a  Christian  mind 
can  be  engaged  in.  I  thmk  it  is  observable, 
ihat  even  those  children  who,  notwithstanding 
great  care  has  been  taken  in  their  education, 
have  suffered  sin  to  prevail,  so  as  to  rush  vio- 
lentl}'  into  evil,  yet  even  in  these,  the  Chris- 
tian labour  which  was  bestowed  on  them  when 
young,  has  been  as  bread  cast  upon  the  wa- 
ters, and  found  again  after  many  da\'s  of  vani- 
ty and  sin.  How  many  are  there  in  the  So- 
ciet}',  of  sufficient  talents  for  educating  the 
youth,  who  are  so  situated,  that  by  a  mode- 
rate addition  to  their  fortune,  which  they  person  of  tolerable  morals,  who  can  read  and 
could  easily  gain  by  this  service,  might  live  write,  is  esteemed  sufficiently  qualified  for  a 
easily,  and  have  to  spare  for  the  poor.  There  school-master;  when,  indeed,  the  best  and 
are  others  whom  God  has  so  blessed  with  wisest  men  are  but  sufficient  for  so  weighty  a 
substance,  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  |  charge.     I  earnestly  desire  our  Friends,  belli 


wherefore  they  thus  toil,  and  whether  a  wise 
man  or  a  fool  shall  possess  it  after  them. 
Many  persons  in  these  different  situations  are 
doubtless,  in  the  main,  honest,  and  think  them- 
selves willing,  with  one  of  old,  to  follow  Christ 
wheresoever  he  goes.  Why  then  do  they 
stand  so  long  idle,  when  so  large  a  field  lies 
before  them?  What  account  will  many  of 
these  be  able  to  give  of  their  time,  when  every 
word,  and  consequently  every  portion  of  time, 
must  be  called  into  judgment?  What  more 
beneficial  employ,  or  more  fruitful  of  comfort 
and  joy  in  the  end,  than  time  spent  in  an  hon- 
est labour  for  the  properly  educating  those 
innocent  souls,  and  by  Divine  help,  to  be  so 
enabled  to  watch  over  them,  as  to  frustrate 
the  wiles  and  devices  of  Ihe  grand  adversary, 
that  so  the  youth  might  truly  answer  the  end 
of  their  creation  ?  What  a  heautififf  and  no- 
ble prospect  do  such  thoughts  open  to  the 
view  of  those  whose  eyes  are  not  blinded  w  ith 
the  love  of  pleasure,  ease,  or  profit?" 

"  Mean  and  low  prejudices,  imbibed  for 
want  of  proper  care  when  young,  are  doubt- 
less the  occasion  of  many  of  the  weaknesses 
and  inconsistencies  which  so  much  dim  the 
beauty  and  lessen  tlie  service  of  many,  whom 
God  intended  for  great  instruments  in  his  vine- 
yard. I  long  to  see  in  our  well-minded 
Friends  everywhere,  especially  the  younger 
sort,  a  noble  emulation  for  the  welfare  and 
well  educating  of  the  )outh.  If  a  number  of 
such  Friends,  in  their  difTcrent  allotments, 
would,  as  it  were,  shake  hands  with  the  world 
and  all  its  enticing  prospects,  seeking  and  ex- 
pecting nothing  from  it  but  bread  and  trouble, 
and  would  freely  dedicate  themselves  to  the 
care  of  the  youth,  not  limiting  themselves  to 
the  narrow  views  of  fleshly  ties,  but  looking 
upon  themselves  as  fathers  and  brothers  of  all 
that  want  their  help,  taking  more  especial 
care  to  make  the  poor  the  first  objects  of  such 
a  care,  not  solely  of  necessity,  but  of  a  willing 
mind,  of  what  a  blessing  might  they  be,  not 
only  to  our  youth  in  particular,  but  also  to 
mankind  in  general.  Indeed  it  seems  to  me 
that  our  principles,  which,  in  Ihe  present  cor- 
rupt slate  of  the  world,  seem  to  prohibit  our 
meddling  with  offices,  &c.,  naturally  point 
out  to  us  as  a  people,  rather  than  others,  to 
servo  God  and  our  country  in  the  education 
of  the  youth." 

"  And  I  would  further  sav,  from  years' ex- 
perience, that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  think 
that  the  education  of  youth  is  toilsome  and 
disagreeable  ;  it  is,  indeed,  not  so,  except  to 
nch  who  from  a  desire  of  gain,  take  upon 
them  the  care  of  more  children  than  they 
ought,  or  neglect  to  briiin;  them  into  Ihat  dis- 
cipline which,  with  Divine  help,  and  proper 
resolution,  is  generally  not  difficult.  I  do  not 
know  how   it   is  amongst  joii,  but  lieie,  any 
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here  and  amongst  you,  would  consider  of  it, 
and  hearken  inwardly  to  what  the  great  and 
common  Father  would  suggest  in  this  weighty 
matter.  Many  good  and  necessary  works  are 
omitted,  solely  because  custom  has  allowed 
them  to  be  passed  over  as  not  necessary,  nor 
binding  upon  us;  when,  if  we  would  give  our- 
selves time  to  consider  them,  divested  from 
custom  and  prejudice,  we  should  see  them  to 
be  weighty  and  indispensable  duties.  Hut  I 
fear  a  proposal  of  this  kind  would  prove  to 
many  as  great  a  trial  of  the  sincerity  of  their 
love,  as  the  instance  of  the  young  man  that 
came  to  Christ.  Many  appear  to  have  a  love 
to  Christ,  and  would  sell  something  for  his 
service,  especially  if  it  was  to  serve  him  in 
some  elevated  and  shining  sphere  ;  but  to  serve 
Christ  in  a  station  generally  so  little  regarded, 
where  the  labour  of  love,  though  ever  so  deep 
and  sincere,  is  much  bid,  and  often,  when  the 
most  impartial,  but  the  more  disliked,  this  is 
hard  for  flesh  and  blood  to  encounter." 


STEPHEN   CRISP'S  EPISTLE. 

An  Epistle  to  Friends  concerning  the  Present 
and  Succeeding  Times.  By  one  who  is  a 
Traveller  in  ike  way  of  Peace,  and  hath 
good  irill  towards  all  Men,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  the  Household  of  Faith.  Stephen 
Cbisp, 

(Contiaued  from  page  27G.) 

A  second  fruit  that  was  brought  forth  from 
this  good  root,  was  unity  and  love  one  towards 
another;  which,  blessed  be  the  Lord,  is  pre- 
ciously preserved  in  and  among  many  to  this 
very  day  ;  who  are  so  sensible  of  the  divers 
operations  of  Truth  in  them,  to  be  all  by  one 
spirit,  that  they  are  still  kept  of  one  heart  and 
mind,  given  up  freely  to  serve  the  Lord  in 
singleness  of  heart  in  their  generation  ;  and 
are  in  this  good  work  as  strengtheners  and 
encoiiragers  of  one  another  ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing the  enemy  hath  been  exceeding  busy  to 
lay  waste  and  destroy  this  blessed  effect  also, 
and  that  under  divers  pretences,  which  the 
Lord  still  discovered  by  his  own  Light  and 
Spirit  in  his  people,  who  have  singly  waited 
upon  him  ;  but  many  have  been  his  wiles, 
sometimes  fitting  and  preparing  vessels  to  rise 
up  in  Liie  fleshly  and  sensual  wisdom,  and  to 
traduce  and  bring  in  corrupt  and  evil  doctrines, 
to  try  who  were  not  sound  in  the  faith,  that 
they  may  draw  them  aside,  into  a  heat  and 
zeal  for  something  which  had  not  its  root  in 
the  Truth,  and  which  they  that  abode  in  the 
Truth  could  not  own,  but  judge  and  condemn 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;  which,  when  such 
saw,  they  took  thereat  occasion  of  striving  to 
propagate  and  promote  that  which  they  saw 
withstood  ;  so  having  lost  subjection  to  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  in  themselves,  which  would 
have  kept  them  in  unity  in  the  body  ;  and 
having  also  lost  and  laid  by  their  subjection 
to  thorn  that  were  over  them  in  the  Lord, 
they  then  grew  stubborn  and  wilful,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  more  zeal  for  that  winch  stood  in 
opposition  to  the  Truth,  than  ever  they  did 
for  the  Truth  itself;  and  these  sometiiiies  have 
prevailed  to  the  subverting  whole  households, 
and  have  turned  several  from  the  faith  and 


simplicity  that  is  in  the  gospel,  who,  as  well 
as  those  that  subverted  them,  have  lost  the 
fellowship  of  the  saints,  and  the  savour  of  life, 
either  in  themselves  or  others,  and  then  the 
enemy  persuaded  them,  all  are  dead  to  the 
lite  but  themselves  ;  and  so  they  grow  to  have 
a  tickling  joy  in  what  they  do  and  say,  in 
obedience  to  that  perverse  and  singular  pri- 
vate spirit,  and  so  grow  up  to  speak  evil  of 
dignities,  and  are  unruly,  and  dare  to  speak 
against  heaven,  and  them  that  dwell  and  in- 
habit in  it,  whom  God  makes  to  shine  as  stars 
in  the  firmament  of  his  power  ;  but  alas  for 
them  1  my  soul  pities  thoin,  when  I  see  how 
they  s|)ort  themselves  with  their  own  deceiv- 
ings;  but  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  among  his 
people,  which  bath  and  doth  make  them  and 
their  spirit  manifest,  and  tiieir  fruits  also 
have  made  them  manifest. 

Another  way  that  the  enemy  seeks  to  break 
the  unity,  and  dissolve  the  bond  of  amity,  is, 
by  sowing  a  seed  of  jealousy  and  prejudice  in 
the  hearts  of  such  in  whom  he  can  get  an  en- 
trance ;  that  so  they  may  cease  from  the  true 
and  unfeigned  love,  and  that  upon  a  pretended 
reason,  because  of  this  or  that,  which  is  sup- 
posed or  imagined,  in  the  evil  parts  in  them- 
selves, against  others  ;  giving  heed  to  evil 
thoughts  or  surmises,  which  break  forth  many 
times  in  whisperings  and  tale-bearing;  which 
though  the  thing  supposed  to  be  evil,  were 
really  so;  yet  this  is  not  to  be  allowed  or 
given  way  to  among  you,  but  to  use  plainness 
one  towards  another,  and  single-heartedness  ; 
and  to  shut  out  the  evil  one  in  this  his  subtle 
appearance  also.  Oh,  dear  Friends,  remem- 
ber how  the  Lord  hath  dealt  with  you,  and 
deal  you  so  one  by  another ;  he  hath  not 
sought  occasions  against  you,  but  hath  long- 
borne  and  suffered,  and  exercised  much  pa- 
tience and  tenderness  towards  you  ;  yet  plain- 
ly reproving  the  evil  in  you,  and  not  treasur- 
ing it  up  against  you.  Oh,  Friends  !  be  like- 
minded  one  towards  another,  that  the  enemy 
of  your  peace  and  concord  may  be  defeated, 
and  you  preserved  entire  to  one  Head,  even  to 
Christ  Jesus;  and  ye  may  be  one,  and  the 
name  of  the  Lord  may  be  one  among  you  ; 
and  that  which  tends  to  the  making  cold  your 
love,  may  be  judged  in  all ;  and  so  brotherly 
love  will  continue  with  you  to  the  end. 

Another  way  which  the  enemy  works  to 
scatter,  and  to  bring  from  this  unity,  is,  by 
leading  some,  who  have  believed,  into  some 
sin  and  iniquity,  which  the  body,  (that  are  in 
the  Truth,)  are  constrained  to  appear  in  judg- 
ment against  for  the  Truth's  sake  ;  and  yet 
notwithstanding  the  party  so  sinning,  being 
above  the  witness  in  themselves,  which  would 
bring  them  to  own  the  judgment  of  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  in  his  church,  they  exalt  themselves 
above  the  judgment,  and  seek  to  gain  to  them 
such  whom  they  can  enter  by  their  words 
and  complaints,  to  take  part  with  them  against 
the  judgment,  and  those  that  passed  it.  Such 
were  those  whose  words  did  eat  (the  apostle 
said)  as  a  canker,  of  whom  the  believers  in 
those  days  were  to  be  aware;  for  commonly 
such  as  have  gone  from  the  power,  that  should 
have  kept  them  clean  and  upright,  they  will 
also  turn  against  the  power  in  those  that  abide 
in  it,  especially  if  they  be  drawn  forth  to  re- 


prove and  rebuke  them.  But  let  all  such 
know,  that  is  not  the  way  to  be  renewed  ;  and 
let  all  that  take  part  with  any  that  work  ini- 
quity, know,  that  they  do  but  defile  their  owa 
souls  thereby,  and  do  but  rend  thenisclves 
from  that  body  which  they  cannot  prosper 
out  of.  And  therefore,  dear  Friends,  beware 
of  joining  with  that,  in  yourselves  or  in  oth- 
ers, which  the  power  goelh  against,  let  the 
pretences  be  what  they  will  ;  for  that  which 
doth  evil,  will  always  be  aptest  to  sow  evil 
complainings  of  others;  and  such  as  arc  in 
the  unsatisfied  murmuring  against  judgment 
passed  upon  them,  are  much  to  be  feared  ;  for 
they  thereby  render  themselves  to  bo  the 
more  guilty,  and  yet  the  further  from  repent- 
ance. But,  dear  Friends,  watch  unto  that 
wiiich  gives  you  a  living  feeling  of  the  living 
body,  which  is  the  church,  that  in  all  thing's 
you  may  demean  yourselves  as  true  members 
of  it,  serving  one  another  in  love,  and  submit. 
ting  yourselves  one  unto  anotherfor  the  Lord's 
sake.  That  in  all  plainness  and  singleness, 
as  becometh  the  'l'ruth,you  may  seek  to  pre- 
serve the  unity  which  the  enemy  of  truth  and 
peace  doth  envy  ;  so  shall  ye  continue  to 
strengthen  one  another's  hand  in  every  good 
work,  and  this  shall  tend  to  the  weakening  of 
the  hands  of  your  enemies,  who  seed  to  divide 
you,  that  they  might  rule  over  you.  Many 
other  designs  doth  the  wicked  one  try,  daily 
to  break  and  divide,  more  than  can  now  be 
named  or  here  inserted  ;  but  they  are  all  out 
of  the  Light,  and  if  you  be  in  it,  you  will  see 
them,  and  that  will  preserve  you  ;  for  it  is 
one,  and  did  make  us  one,  and  will  keep  us  to 
be  of  one  heart  and  mind  to  the  end,  if  we 
abide  in  it. 

3.  The  third  good  efl^ect  which  Truth  did 
work  in  the  beginning,  in  them  who  did  truly 
receive  it,  was  zeal  and  faithfulness  to  Cod, 
in  bearing  the  testimony  to  what  was  mani- 
fest, though  through  great  suHcrings  ;  in 
which,  as  Friends  abide  in  the  root,  they  do 
daily  increase  in  power,  to  fulfil  the  same  tes- 
timony ;  for  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  doth  en- 
gage them,  and  his  answer  of  peace  in  the 
midst  of  their  trials,  doth  arm  them  and  en- 
courage them,  and  they  do  hold  out  to  the 
end  ;  and  for  such  the  Lord  hath  always  made 
a  way,  better  than  they  could  have  made  for 
themselves.  Yet  the  enemy  hath  in  this  mat- 
ter also  been  very  busy,  and  hath  prevailed 
with  some  under  divers  considerations,  or  ra- 
ther consultations,  which  he  hath  propounded 
unto  them.  But,  oh  Friends,  be  ye  all  watch- 
ful, and  take  heed  lest  any  of  the  testimonies 
of  Truth  be  laid  waste;  for  that  which  leads 
to  be  weary  of  bearing  witness  to  the  Truth, 
and  to  lay  it  waste,  the  same  will  lay  thee 
waste,  and  bring  thee  into  such  a  stale,  as 
thou  will  want  the  Truth  to  bear  witness  for 
thee  ;  and  though  it  be  hard  for  flesh  and  blood 
(which  hath  no  kingdom  but  here)  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  unreasonable  men,  vet  it  is  a 
more  fearf-ul  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  living  God  ;  and  therefore,  let  all  hike- 
warm  ones,  who  are  neither  hot  nor  cold,  be 
now  awakened,  and  all  that  have  gone  hack- 
wards  be  warned  to  return  to  their  first-love, 
else  the  Lord  will  come  against  them,  and 
the  day   hastens   that  will  divide  such    their 
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portioa  among  hypocriles,  except  they  re- 
pent. 

But  to  touch  at  some  of  the  reasons  or  ar- 
guments, which  he  that  abode  not  in  the 
Truth  himself,  useth  to  draw  others  into  this 
kind  of  treacherous  backsliding. 

First,  He  appears  to  some  to  persuade  them, 
that  their  former  testimony  was  borne  more 
from  an  imitation  of  others,  than  from  a  work 
of  the  power  of  God  in  themselves  ;  and  that 
now,  they  not  finding  the  ihmg  required  of 
them,  they  may  leave  off' their  testimonies,  or 
may  do  such  things  as  they  have  denied  for- 
merly ;  this  snare  doth  tlie  enemy  make  use 
of  in  these  days.  But  mark  who  it  is,  timt 
he  hath  caught  with  it ;  none  but  such  who 
sometimes  were  low  in  their  minds,  and  dare 
not  grieve  the  Spirit  of  God  in  themselves, 
nor  others,  but  lor  the  Truth's  sake  could 
give  up  all  things,  rather  than  their  testimony; 
but  in  time  growing  careless  and  loose  in 
wailinir,  lost  that  subject  state,  and  grew  high 
and  exalted  in  their  minds  above  the  cross 
that  should  have  crucitied  the  betraying  wis- 
dom ;  and  so  having  lost  the  true  exercise  of 
the  power,  and  the  feeling  of  the  excellency 
and  worth  of  the  Truth,  they  knew  not  the 
requirings  of  the  Lord;  and  the  earthly  mind 
got  up,  that  placed  a  greater  esteem  upon 
earthly  things,  than  upon  things  that  are  eter- 
nal :  and  so  things  tiiat  once  thou  ofteredst 
up  to  God,  thou  lakest  again  into  thine  own 
hand,  and  so  robbest  the  Lord,  and  growest 
careful  about  outward  things,  as  other  Gentiles 
are  ;  and  to  cover  thy  shame  therein,  the 
enemy  then  tempts  thee  to  belie  the  power 
that  once  wrought  in  thy  heart,  and  made  thee 
afraid  to  act  against  the  Light,  or  to  deny 
the  testimony  of  God  in  such  things  as  were 
manifest,  and  then  sayesi,  thou  didst  it  by  im- 
itation ;  but  thou  shalt  kirow  thy  covering  is 
loo  narrow  in  the  day  that  hasleth  upon  thee. 

Another  temptation  that  the  enemy  pre- 
sentelh,  is,  that  though  thou  art  convinced 
what  to  do,  or  what  thou  shouldest  deny,  yet 
the  trials  are  so  hard  and  so  many,  and  per- 
secutors wax  worse  and  worse,  so  that  thou 
shalt  not  hold  out  to  the  end  ;  and  where  he 
can  get  entrance  with  this  bait,  he  pi'esenlly 
causclh  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief  and  doubling 
to  arise,  which  takes  away  even  the  strength 
which  the  Lord  did  give,  and  so  feebleness 
dolh  enter  the  mind,  and  a  spirit  of  bondage 
leads  thee  to  fearagain;  and  (hen  conies  the 
dispute  in  thy  heart,  whether  thou  shall  stand 
with  the  power  of  God,  in  liic  (ibediencc,  or 
vvhclher  thou  shalt  fall  under  that  [)ower  that 
ariselli  against  God,  and  his  Truth  and  peo- 
ple ?  And  in  this  combat  thou  hast  a  subtle 
enemy,  using  many  devices  to  betray  thee, 
and  a  part  in  thyself,  not  yet  mortified,  thai  is 
ready  to  say,  pity  thyself,  pity  thy  wife,  pity 
thy  children,  and  pity  thy  relations  ;  which  it 
may  bo  sometimes,  are  all  as  so  many  instru- 
ments of  salan  to  seduce  thee,  and  lead  thee 
into  darkness,  that  thou  mayest  not  sec  so 
great  necessity  in  thy  bearing  up  thy  testimo- 
ny as  indeed  there  is,  nor  so  great  a  danger 
in  the  contrary  as  indeed  there  is. 

Oh,  Friends!  at  such  a  time  as  this,  where 
is  there  any  help  but  in  the  Lord  ?  Where 
canst   thou   liud   a   Saviour,  but   in  that  light 


which  gives  to  distinguish  of  the  several 
voices?  Now  it  is  good  for  thee  to  remem- 
ber, that  if  thou  walkest  after  the  flesh,  thou 
must  and  shalt  surely  wither  and  die.  In  such 
a  time  flee,  flee  to  the  Lord,  wait  in  his  dread 
to  feel  thy  strength  but  renewed  at  the  pre- 
sent, and  lake  no  care  for  strength  next  month, 
next  year,  or  next  trial,  for  God  is  God,  and 
changeth  not,  and  will  be  the  same  to  thee  in 
seven  trials  as  in  six,  if  thou  believe  and  wait 
on  him  in  uprightness;  and  therefore  fear  not 
man,  but  trust  in  the  Lord,  all  ye  that  have 
known  and  felt  his  power,  and  let  not  in  the 
enemy  of  your  souls  by  the  door  of  carnal  rea- 
soning, but  keep  that  shut ;  and  rather  consi- 
der, how  the  enemy  makes  thee  as  a  rejoic- 
ing among  his  own  children,  and  strengthens 
that  hope  in  them,  of  their  overcoming  all 
others,  as  well  as  thee;  which  hope  is  curst, 
and  shall  be  confounded  :  and  consider,  that 
if  thou  lettest  fall  thy  testimony,  which  thou 
hast  once  borne  for  the  Lord,  thou  makest  the 
heart  of  the  righteous  sad,  and  makest  their 
travail  through  that  testimony  the  harder  for 
them,  by  reason  of  thy  encouraging  their  ad- 
versaries b)'  the  hope  aforesaid.  And  what- 
ever thou  dost,  they  must  go  through  to  the 
end,  who  will  inherit  the  crown  of  immortali- 
ty. And  again  consider,  it  may  be  that  thy 
backsliding,  or  cowardly  drawing  away  the 
shoulder,  may  prove  a  discouragement  to 
others,  and  they  may  stumble  in  thy  stumbling, 
and  fall  with  thee,  and  never  be  able  to  rise, 
and  so  thou  bring  their  blood  also  upon  thee. 
Oh  !  remember  also  that  servant  of  the  Lord, 
who  could  say,  (Psalm  cxix.  157,)  '  My  per- 
secutors are  increased,  but  my  heart  doth  not 
decline  thy  testimonies.'  That  was  a  noble 
spirit,  becoming  the  soldiers  of  Christ;  yea, 
though  persecuted  by  princes,  as  he  sarth, 
verse  161. 

Dear  Friends,  let  your  minds  be  stirred  up 
to  be  zealous  for  the  Lord,  in  this  the  gr-eat 
day  of  controversy  with  darkness  and  its  pow- 
er. Who  hath  God  to  bear  witness  to  his 
name  but  you  ?  Among  whom  hath  he  made 
it  known  as  among  you?  Who  have  given 
up  themselves  to  the  Lord  as  you  have  done? 
Well,  Blessed  are  they  that  keep  covenant 
with  the  Lord,  for  they  shall  see  his  glory  ! 

One  more  subtle  snare  of  the  enemy  in  this 
matter  is  in  my  heart  to  mention,  that  is  this, 
viz.,  To  persuade  thee  for  once,  sometimes 
to  do  that  which  the  Light  hath  made  mani- 
fest, with  a  purpose  afterwards  to  be  more 
faithful.  Oh,  Friends !  in  the  name  and 
fear  of  the  Lord,  I  exhort  and  warn  you  all  to 
take  heed  of  this,  for  this  will  prove  but  a 
false  confidence  ;  thou  wilt  find  this  kind  of 
going  out  of  the  guidance  of  Truth,  to  be  a 
dear  outgoing  to  thee;  for  if  ever  thou  dost 
return,  it  will  be  very  hardly,  and  with  bitter 
anguish  of  soul.  Oh  !  do  not  tempt  the  Lord 
on  this  wise,  lest  it  do  prove  impossible  upon 
thy  sinning  willinglj',  to  renew  or  lestoi-e  thee 
again  by  repentance  ;  thou  wilt  have  thy  pot- 
tage, but  wilt  lose  the  blessuiff,  though  thou 
may  seek  it  with  thy  tears  ;  for  while  thou 
wentest  out,  behold,  thy  way  became  hedged 
lip,  and  the  thorny  nature  got  up  in  thee,  and 
so  thou  art  debarred  and  fenced  out  from  en- 
joying  thy   former  state  ;  sin   being  entered, 


death  soon  follows.  Oh,  remember  Sampson, 
who,  when  he  had  disclosed  the  token  of  a 
Nazarile,  in  which  state  he  stood  in  covenant 
with  God  ;  yet  thought  to  have  shaken  him- 
self, and  to  have  gone  forth  in  his  strength, 
as  at  other  times,  but  was  mistaken,  (Judges, 
xvi.  20.)  'For  the  Lord  was  departed  from 
him,  though  he  knesv  it  not.'  And  so,  though 
thou  hast  known  the  Lord's  presence  and 
power  in  thy  vessel,  yet  take  heed  of  letting 
in  that  treacherous  spirit,  to  lead  thee  to  un- 
faithfulness, and  to  betray  the  least  of  his 
trust  and  testimonies  committed  to  thee, 
though  it  be  but  for  once  ;  for  thereby  thou 
wilt  render  thyself  unworthy  to  be  found  a 
witness  of  his  power  another  time  ;  for  the 
Lord  will  leave  that  vessel,  and  often  doth, 
and  chooseth  other  vessels  to  manifest  himself 
in,  that  will  be  more  true  and  faithful. 

[Remainder  next  week.] 

As  to  the  state  of  the  church,  I  cannot  say 
much  ;  she  is  seldom  visible  about  the  dwell- 
ings of  her  nominal  professors.  Many  make 
use  of  her  name  for  fraudulent  purposes  and 
lucrative  views — the  filthy  lucre  of  preemi- 
nence. I  know  them  by  this  mark, — they  as- 
pire to  be  great,  but  not  by  becoming  little, 
and  the  servants  of  all,  patient  towards  all 
men.  They  say  they  are  zealous  ;  some  think 
them  so;  but  when  the  eye  is  not  single,  no 
zeal  can  be  there  that  is  of  the  right  sort.— 
<S'.  Fothergill. 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  church  in  general, 
that  I  think  I  am  called  to  sufler  with  it,  both 
in  body  and  mind — the  whole  head  is  sick, 
and  the  whole  heart  faint.  The  mystery  as 
well  as  the  misery  is,  that  so  few  lay  it  to 
heart,  or  seek  relief.  To  have  the  earth 
cleave  under  us,  or  the  sea  overflowing  us, 
would  cause  great  lamentation  and  outcry; 
yet  to  see  the  world,  earth  and  sea,  swallow- 
ing up  almost  whole  countries  in  a  religious 
sense,  and  we  at  ease,  and  thinking  all  is  well,  I 
is  surprising. — A.  Farrington.  i 

Rain. — The  heat  of  the  sun  causes  water  ) 
to  rise  in  the  form  of  vapour,  out  of  the  seas, 
lakes,  and  rivers,  in  small  drops;  they  col- 
lect  together  and  form  clouds,  which  are  driv- 
en over  the  earth  by  the  wind,  and  come  down 
again  in  rain.  Without  rain,  the  grass  would 
not  grow  for  our  cattle,  and  we  should  have 
no  grain  or  fruit.  Surely  we  ought  to  be  very 
thankful  to  the  great  Creator  of  all  things  for 
the  blessing  of  rain. 

"  Thou  visitest  the  earth,  and  waterost  it  ; 
thou  greatly  enrichest  it  with  the  river  of 
God,  which  is  full  of  water  :  thou  proparest 
them  corn,  when  thou  hast  so  provided  for 
it.  Thou  walerest  the  ridges  thereof  abun- 
dantly, thou  settlest  the  furrows  thereof:  . 
thou  makest  it  soft  with  showers  :  thou  bles-  j 
sest  the  spring  thereof.  t 

"  Thou  crownest  the  year  with  thy  good- 
ness :  and  thy  paths  drop  fatness.  They 
drop  upon  the  pastures  of  the  wilderness,  and 
the  little  hills  rejoice  on  every  side.  The 
pastures  are  clothed  with  flocks;  the  valleys 
also  are  covered  over  with  corn,  they  shout 
for  joy,  they  also  sing." — Visitant. 


THE   FRIEND. 
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THE  EURllNGTON  STEAM  MILLS. 

The  variety  of  useful  purposes  to  which 
that  colossal  monument  of  human  ingenuity, 
the  steam  engine,  may  be  simultaneously  ap- 
plied, is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  these  nulls.  The  first  steam  engine 
ever  constructed,  was  built  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  water  by  draining  the  mines  of  Bri- 
tain, nor  was  it  for  many  years  after  Newco- 
mer's original  engine  had  been  erected,  that 
the  great  point  of  changing  the  motion  from 
perpendicular  to  reclihnear,  was  achieved, 
thus  extendmg  indefinitely  the  powers  of  the 
machine,  until  it  may  now  be  said  to  be  al- 
most omnipotent.  The  crowning  improve- 
ment of  a  separate  condenser  having  been 
made  by  James  Watt,  the  whole  machine  as- 
sumed the  character  of  a  new  invention  :  for 
from  the  time  of  that  improvement,  the  true 
rise  and  progress  of  the  modern  steam  engine 
may  be  dated.  It  is  now  a  mere  plaything  in 
the  hands  of  every  practical  machinist,  hav- 
ing been  so  simplified  by  each  successive  im- 
provement, that  an  engine  may  be  worked  in 
a  chamber,  a  garret,  or  a  kitchen,  with  as  lit- 
tle inconvenience  and  danger,  and  with  far  less 
vexation  than  one  half  the  gimcrack  cooking 
stoves  of  modern  inventors.  From  the  forg- 
ing of  an  anchor  to  the  making  of  a  pin,  the 
potent  agency  of  steam  is  applied  ;  aod  the 
sinews  of  Vulcan,  though  they  may  serve  as 
figures  of  herculean  strength,  as  well  as  of 
classic  illustration  of  ancient  fable,  are  feeble 
as  the  product  of  the  spinning-jenny,  when 
compared  with  the  giant  powers  of  the  steam 
engine. 

The  first  attempts  to  furnish  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  with  a  supply  of  water  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  were  made  by  pumping  up 
the  waters  of  the  Schuylkill  into  a  reservoir 
which  formerly  stood  at  the  corner  of  Broad 
and  Market  streets;  and  our  neighbours  at 
Camden  are  about  erecting  similar  works  to 
supply  that  city  with  the  indispensable  ele- 
ment. Burlington  has  for  many  years  enjoy- 
ed a  copious  supply  of  the  purest  kind,  obtain- 
ed from  springs,  which  being  collected  into 
lakes  or  reservoirs,  situated  among  dense 
woods  on  the  high  grounds  about  two  miles  in 
the  rear  of  the  city,  is  conducted  into  its  lim- 
its through  pipes,  and  thence  distributed  to 
each  house,  at  an  annual  charge  of  six  dollars 
for  each  family.  This  great  public  conveni- 
ence was  elfected  by  the  Aqueduct  Company, 
incorporated  for  that  purpose.  The  water 
supplied  from  these  springs  is  celebrated  for 
its  purity — the  Schuylkill  water  has  a  ditchy 
taste  when  compared  with  it  ;  and  the  reser- 
voirs being  sheltered  by  a  forest  so  dense  that 
the  sun  can  seldom  penetrate  its  tangled  foli- 
age, the  water  is  preserved  in  a  state  of  de- 
lightful coolness.  But  as  our  city  extended 
her  borders — as  population  flowed  in,  and  as 
people  took  to  drinking  water  where  they  for- 
merly drank  rum,  the  supply  furnished  by 
these  reservoirs  was  gradually  becoming  in- 
sufficient for  the  rows  of  new  houses  which 
are  annually  erected  in  Burlington.  In  this 
emergency,  Thomas  Dugdale  conceived  the 
idea  of  erecting  a  lofty  building,  and  of  pump- 
ji{  ing  up  into  a  capacious  reservoir  at  the  top, 


by  means  of  the  engine  used  to  drive  his  genius,  and  without  the  hope  of  which,  public 
mills,  a  supply  of  water  from  the  Delaware  spirit  would  be  a  spiritless  commodity.  Our 
suHicient  for  the  growing  wants  of  our  heauli-  city  is  now  copiously  supplied  with  water  to 
ful  city.  An  arrangement  was  accordingly  extinguish  fires,  without  having  to  pay  a  dol- 
made  with  the  Corporation,  and  with  the  lar  for  it,  and  any  number  of  new  buildings 
Aqueduct  Company,  about  two  years  ago,  by  may  be  furnished  at  a  moderate  price.  Phila- 
which  the  city  was  supplied  with  some  dozen  delphia  has  been  spared  the  ravages  of  the 
new  fire-plugs,  to  be  used  in  case  of  fire,  and  yellow  fever,  ever  since  the  Schuylkill  water 
by  which  the  Company  surrendered  to  T. !  was  introduced  into  it,  and  her  ample  supply 
Dugdale  the  privileges  of  their  charter.  The  now  forms  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  her 
building  of  the  reservoir  was  begun — iron  many  public  institutions.  The  originator  of 
pipes  were  laid  in  every  direction — and  very  the  plan  for  furnishing  that  supply,  sleeps  un- 
soon  a  supply  of  good  water  was  furnished  to  der  marble  upon  which  the  fact  is  sculptured, 
a  large  number  of  families,  who  had  been  as  the  fitting  memorial  of  an  enlarged  mind, 
plagued  for  years  with  pumping  up  some  of  the  execution  of  whoso  conceptions  has  con- 
the  hardest  water  that  ever  spoiled  the  placid  '  ferred  blessings  upon  an  entire  community, 
temper  of  a  washer-wonian.  Let  not   other  communities  withhold  during 

The  water  is  thrown  up  into  a  building  six-  the  lifetime  of  other  projectors,  that  applause 
ty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  city,  by  means  which  a  grateful  posterity,  on  similar  occa- 
of  two  pumps  which  discharge  one  hundred  sions  elsewhere,  hastens  to  perpetuate  in  mar- 
gallons  per  minute,  thus  delivering  six  thou-  ble. — Burlinston  Gazttte. 
sand   gallons  of  water  per  hour,  or  one  hun- 


Be  Kind. — None  of  us  know  the  good  a  kind 
A  word  smoothly  put  in 
when  the  heart  is  sick,  a  little   help  bestowed 


dred  and  forty-four  thousand  gallons  during 

the  twenty-four  hours.     The  daily  consump-    ,      ,  ... 

r    "   .       1-  .1  •  ■      •        1      .  deed  accomp  ishes 

tion    of  water   from   this   reservoir    is   about,     ,  ""';''   ,  t^       . 

twenty  thousand  gallons.     In  case  of  fire  the      ,  ,  /■         r      , 

II,  -,7        T  1   1      a      1    1   •  f      i  when  want  presses  near  by,  goes  far — lar   be- 

whole  steam   mill  could   be  flooded   in  a  few  i  ,      ,        ,  ,  ^  ,,  , 

rp,  ,       ■  •      I   •   .  '  yond  what  those  suppose  who  are  able  to  sneak 

minutes.      1  he  water  is  received  into  seven  ■',  .  ,  •        ,      ,    ,  ' 

1  1  1  .  •   ■  •    1  .  i  I  us  word,  or  give  this  he  p. 

large  cedar  reservoirs,  each  containing  eight]       ,      .     .'       '=.,,...'. 

thousand  gallons,  and  connected  with  eachl 
other  by  means  of  pipes.  These  reservoirs 
are  the  workmanship  of  our  townsman,  Jo- 
seph Havens,  whose  high  character  as  a  me- 
chanic they  fully  sustain,  the  numerous  stave: 


An  instance,  illustrating  this,  has  just  come 
to  our  knowledge.  A  young  man,  intelligent 
and  well  educated,  came  to  our  city  to  find  em- 
ployment. He  sought  for  it  in  vain.  When 
his  means  were  about  gone,  and   he  lay   half 

,    .       c.,    I      -.1  1  •  ■       .u   .  .1  sick    with    fever,    brought    on  by   anxiety,   a 

being  fitted  with  so  much  precision  that  there  „  .      ,  ,     ,    ,  .      ,       r         ^    ,       '       i    i  , 

•^i  1,1  11  If         c\  friend  bade  him  be  of  good  cheer,  and  tlirciugh 

may  be  said  to  be  no  leakage ,  and  it  our  lei-         ...  -  ^     .  _      .  .'  i^. 


their  joint  efliirts  obtained  for  him  a  servant's 
place  at  a  boarding  house.  He  worked  there 
like  a  brave  man,  and  won  the  eenlidcnce  of 
his   empUiyer,   though   he    received    only   his 


may 

low-citizens  at  Camden  should  need  the  ser- 
vices of  an   ingenious  and  skilful  artisan,  in 
the  construction  of  their  own  tanks,  they  can 
secure  such  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  J.  Havens.  I  !"*   ^'"H"'>'= 
r.  .,  ■'  ■  °  ,1  ,      ■  J     ,„  1   board,-and  a  few  dol  ars  a  month, 

trom  these  reservoirs  the  water  is  conducted        ,r.,       r  •      i  i     i  i  •  i   <-    i-        i  ■ 

.,  1     .1,       .       .      ■      •  •  f     1-   u        1  hat  friend   watched  him,  and  finding  him 

through   the  streets    in    iron  pipes,  of  which  i.  .  ,  ..  ,  .        ,     ,      ,-  "      ■, 

,''.,  -11         1         I   ■  I  I     T-   n       ilaithlu  ,    mentioned   the  fact  to   a  mercanti  e 

nearly  three  miles  have  been  laid  by  l.JJug-:  ,     '  ,         .,    ^  ,,,■,, 

,  ,     -^     I  ,  1     /-        11  f,         ,■        gentleman,  who  said  at  once,"  bring  the  young 

dale,  and  an  ample  supply  lor  all  future  time  "  '„     ,„,  .  ,     '         ,  "        ,•'        » 

■    ,,  li  „     ■,  .  nian  to  me.        1  his  was  done,  and  soon  he  was 

IS  thus  secured  to  our  community.  ^    ,  ,  ,        ,       it  ,       • 

t,-    ,1  .1      1     I       .    ■     I)     1-     !;  «      J  I  more  prontab  y  emp  oved.     He  was  now  head 

11  all  the  hydrants  in  linrlington  were  sud-     ,     ,    '^    ,     ,    i- ,    , '     ^        ,    ,.  ,     r-      ii 

J     ,       .  J         1  •.  1  ■  .1     'cerk.      And   did    he   forget    his  eat  y  friend  ! 

denly  stopped,  and  our  citizens  driven  to  de- , .       .  .  ,     ,  "    ■,^  ■  "i      .    ., 

i  .1     r  1  •  1    .1        ■.  In    the    quietest    way    possible — without    the 

pend  upon  the  few  pumps  which  the  cily  pos-     ...  '      „     .        ■'     ^ 

■^  .1      J       ■     .■  ij         1 1     .1         .     s  ightest  prolession  or  pretension — he  sought 

sesses,  the  deprivation  would  enable  them  to       =>  ^         ,  ',,,,■  '^    , 

,.  -1         r.u         I        r.i-  .       1,  I  out  as  soon  as  he  was   able,  the  choicest   and 

form  some  idea  ol  the  value  of  this  great  pub-  .       ,    .       •   ,  .         ,         ,  ■    .     i  ■ 

most  substantial  present,  and  sent  it  to  him  as 

a  token  of  remembered   kindness. 

When  the  present  was  received,  our  friend 
knew  not   from    whom  it  came.     He  did   not 


put 
lie  enterprise  of  T.  Dugdale.     True  it  is  that 
it  affords  him  a  profit,  or  that  it  will  in  a  few 
years,   when  the   water   is   more  extensively 
consumed   by   families.      But   he   is  as  justly 


..,,   J  ,     ,1    ,        c,       ,1  u  once   dream   of    the    poor  homeless  youth   to 

entitled  to  that  profit  as  the  man  who  cures  al     ,         ,     ,     i    ,  ,       ,-..,    ,  ■    ,  ■ 

I  ,111  1  11  ■      c   u         1  whom  he  had  shown  only  a  n//u' kindness,  and, 

ham,  the  shoemaker  who  sells  a  pair  of  shoes,!  .  i      ,■         ■  ,    ■        •  •         ■ 

it  was  not  until    alter  repeated   inquiries,  that 


or  the  llirmer  who  comes  into  market  with 
his  bullcr  and  eggs.  Profit  is  their  object  : 
and  if  the  man  who  fits  us  out  with  ham  and 
eggs  is  able  to  clear  a  sliilling  or  two  by  the 


he  discovered  who  had  sent  it.      "  I  have  learn 

ed  a  lesson,"  when  he  found  out  the  giver,  said 

he,  "  and  that  is,  always  to  be  more  kind,  if  I 

-■      ..        .,  .    r  I,-  ■  II  can  be,  under  similar  circumstances  hereafter, 

operation,  the  amount  ol   his  gain  is  really  noi...       '        ,  .  ,      ,,     ,.  ,  ,      ,- 

I      •  >  Ti     .  ,•       f  ■     11  it  were  thus  with  a  I  of  us, — how  much  of 

business  of  ours.      1  he  true  question  for  us  to  i ,  .  ' 


consider  is,  how  much  our  convenience  is  con- 
sulted. We  have  no  right  to  calculate  anoth- 
er man's  profits,  unless  liis  charges  are  extor- 
tionate :  and  if  he  who  should  strike  out  a 
new  path,  one  which  others  have  been  too 
timid  to  pursue,  or  not  sufficiently  sagacious 
to  discover,  and  from  the  originality  of  his 
views,  or  the  boldness  of  his  enterprise,  should 
derive  a  generous  profit,  he  is  only  reaping 
that  reward  which  is  the  peculiar  stimulant  to 


human  misery  should  we  relieve,  and  « liat  a 
sum  could  we  add  to  the  amount  of  positive  in- 
dividual happiness  ? — Cincinnati  Gazette. 

Beware  of  the  common  illusion  of  forming 
your  estimate  of  yourscj^es,  from  the  favour- 
able opinions  of  those  around  you.  They  can- 
not know  the  secret  principles  from  which  you 
act ;  and  flattery  may  have  much  influence  in 
leading  them  to  speak  in  your  praise. 
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THE     FKIEND. 


Be  careful  to  form  good  habits.  Almost  all 
permanent  habits  are  contracted  in  youth  ; 
and  these  do  in  fact  form  the  character  of  the 
man  through  life.  It  is  Paley,  I  believe,  who 
remarks,  that  we  act  from  habit  nine  times, 
where  we  do  once  from  deliberation. — Alex- 
ander. 


For  "TLo  Friend." 
LINES 

On  the  death  of  RachklC.  Bartram,  w'Ao  died  sudden- 
li),from  an  aecident  leccived  in  the  street,  Tuiclflh 
month 'ith,  1841. 

It  matters  not,  it   matters   not,  the  time,  or  way,  or 
place. 

In   which  the  Christian  traveller  is  gathered  home  in 
peace. 

What  though  to  finite  reason's  view  thy  death  myste- 
rious be, 

The  Eye  that  marks  the  sparrow's  fall,  was  surely  bent 
on  thee  : 

He  saw  thy  lamp  was   burning  bright,  thy  wedding 
garment  on. 

And  liaving  seen  thy  faitijfuhiess,  knew  wlicn  tliy  work 
was  done. 

Perhaps   by  His  omniscient  eye  some  galli'ring  storm 
was  seen. 

Which,   had    it  burst  upon  thy  head,  far  heavier  would 
have  been. 

One  monicnlary  pang  was  thine,  life's  slender  cord  to 
sever, 

And  in   the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  thy   spirit  fled  for- 
ever, 

*'  To  join  the  myriad  ransomed  ones,  whose  robes  arc 
spotless  white, 

"  In  singing  endless  praises  before  the  throne  of  Light." 


Beautiful  Experiment. — Colours  of  Flow- 
ers and  Plants  changed  by  placing  their 
litems  in  Metallic  Solution. — While  making 
some  investigations  on  the  chemical  forces  of 
plants  and  the  circulation  of  the  sap,  we  made 
some  experiments,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
how  far  the  colour  of  flowers  was  dependent 
upon  the  various  salts  contained  in  the  earth, 
and  which  are  taken  up  by  the  forces  which 
convey  tlie  sap. 

Wo  took  a  beautiful  white  rose,  placed  the 
slein  of  it  in  a  solution  of  the  yellow  prussiato 
of  potash,  and  let  it  remain  there  for  four  or 
five  hours.  We  then  placed  it  in  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  iron,  where  it  remained  until 
morning. 

On  examining  it  the  next  morning  wo  found 
the  petals  changed  to  a  delicate  primrose  co- 
lour, the  leaves  to  a  darkish  blue  green,  and 
the  wood  of  the  stem  to  a  deep  blue.  The 
veins  in  the  petals  are  also  of  a  deep  blue  co- 
lour. The  friigranco  of  the  flowers  remained 
unchanged,  and  it  looked  as  fresh  as  one  that 
was  [ducked  at  the  same  time,  and  which  had 
been  kept  in  a  vase  of  water. 

The  rationale  of  these  singular  changes 
seems  to  bo  as  follows  :  The  pnissiale  of  pot- 
ash is  taken  up  by  capillary  attraction,  and 
distributed  through  every  part  of  the  plant. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  sulphate  of 
iron.  As  soon  as  the  two  solutions  are 
brought  in  contact,  the  iron,  acting  as  a  re- 
agent, revives  IIk;  Prussian  blue,  which  forms 
the  base  of  prussiate  of  potash.  'J'his  beauti- 
ful experiment  can  be  tried  by  any  one,  care 
being  taken  that  the  solutions  are  not  loo 
strong. 

The  cflccls  noted  above  will  not  take  i)lace 


if  the  solutions  are  mixed  in  a  vessel  before 
using.  The  experiment  may  be  varied,  by 
using  any  metallic  solutions,  the  resulting  co- 
lours of  course  depending  upon  the  salts  made 
use  of. — Cincinnati  Atlas. 

The  Cherolcees. — "  I  have  lived  for  thirty 
years  among  the  Cherokees,  and  never  be- 
fore saw  the  like,"  were  the  words  used  a 
few  days  since  by  a  citizen,  while  speaking 
of  the  spirit  of  industry  that  actuates  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  energy  that  they  evince  in  en- 
larging the  fields,  ploughing  their  grounds, 
and  sowing  their  seeds.  It  is,  indeed,  grati- 
fying to  hear  such  testimony  of  the  industry 
that  pervades  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
It  is  a  sure  indication  that,  with  propitious  sea- 
sons, large  and  abundant  crops  of  corn,  oats, 
potatoes,  and  the  different  vegetables  will  he 
grown  and  laid  in  store  by  them  for  the  pre- 
sent and  ensuing  years.  To  those  who  are 
thus  engaged,  we  say,  go  ahead  ;  your  la- 
bours will  meet  ample  reward  in  the  peace 
and  contentment  that  crown  the  days  and 
nights  of  labouring  men,  and  in  the  bounteous 
supplies  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life 
that  will  cluster  around  you.  And  to  those 
who  idle  away  their  time,  and  live  upon  the 
substance  earned  by  the  sweat  of  their  coun- 
trytnen's  bi'ows,  we  say,  follow  their  exam- 
ple ;  work  for  the  bread  that  sustains  your 
lives,  and  free  the  industrious  from  the  heavy 
lax  that  your  laziness  annually  imposes  upon 
them. —  Cheroli-ee  Adv. 

Portable  Life-Boat. — A  life-boat  construc- 
ted of  water-proof  clolli  on  a  frame-work  of 
wood,  weighing  21G  lbs.,  and  capable  of  sus- 
taining 24  persons,  has  been  exhibited  in  Eng- 
land. Having  been  thrown  into  the  water,  not 
shipping  above  a  quart  of  the  element,  eight 
men  descended  and  boarded  her  in  a  minute  ; 
they  pulled  her  across  the  basin  and  perform- 
ed a  variety  of  evolutions,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  spectators.  When  not  in  use,  she  may 
be  slowed  away  on  deck,  not  occupying  more 
than  three  inches  in  depth. — Late  paper. 


FIFTH  MONTH,  31,  1845. 


Life  in  the  Insect  World  :  or  Conversations 
vpon  Insects,  between  an  Aunt  and  her 
Kieces. 

"  The  smallest  insect  holds  a  rank 
Important  in  the  eye  of  Ilim, 
Who  framed  the  scale  of  being." 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  duodecimo  vol- 
ume of  about  240  pages,  written  by  an  amia- 
ble and  intelligent  young  woman  of  this  city, 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  disadvantage. 
We  have  looked  through  its  pages  with  much 
satisfaction,  and  hesitate  not  to  recommend  its 
adoption  in  families  and  in  schools,  as  a  very 
agreeable  and  judicious  introduction  to  the 
study  of  an  interesting  branch  of  natural  his- 
tory. An  extract  or  two  from  the  author's 
unassuming  and  sensible  preface,  will  speak 
more  for  the  work  than  any  thing  we  can  say 
in  its  behalf. 


Confined  to  my  bed  with  a  painful  disease, 
and  sutlering  from  an  aflection  of  the  eyes 
which  rendered  me  incapable  of  reading, 
writing,  or  doing  any  thing  which  requires 
fixed  sight,  idleness  became  almost  insupport- 
able ;  I  longed  for  something  to  do  ;  some- 
thing which  would  pleasantly  and  profitably 
occupy  my  time,  and  divert  my  thoughts  from 
bodily  suffering.  But  my  situation  seemed  to 
cut  off  every  re.source.  At  length  I  procured 
an  indented  card,  upon  which-  I  learned  to 
wrile  with  closed  or  bandaged  eyes  ;  and  re- 
joicing in  this  newly-acquired  sense,  for  such 
it  seemed  to  me,  I  was  anxious  to  turn  it  to 
advantage. 

"  From  childhood  I  have  been  interested  in 
insects.  In  their  infinite  variety  and  exceed- 
ing beauty  ;  in  the  admirable  construction  ev<  n 
of  the  most  minute  among  them  ;  and  in  the 
operations  of  their  instinct,  they  manifest  in  a 
peculiarly  interesting  manner,  the  power  oiul 
goodness  of  the  Creator. 

"  '  If  you  speak  of  a  fly,  a  gnat,  or  a  bee,' 
says  Basil,  '  your  conversation  will  be  a  soit 
of  demonstration  of  His  power  whose  hand 
foriTied  them  ;  for  the  wisdom  of  the  work- 
man is  commonly  perceived  in  that  which  is 
of  little  size.  He  who  has  stretched  out  the 
heavens,  and  dug  up  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  is 
also  He  who  has  pierced  a  passage  through 
the  sting  of  the  bee,  for  the  ejection  of  its  p(ji- 
son.'  " 

The  book  may  be  had,  either  single  copies 
or  by  the  dozen,  on  application  to  George  W  . 
Taylor,  No.  50  North  Fourth  street. 

West   Town  School. 

The  Committee  to  superinted  the  Boarding 
School  at  West  Town,  will  meet  in  Philadel- 
phia on  Sixth-day,  the  13th  of  Sixth  month, 
at  three  o'clock,  p.  m.  The  Committee  on 
Instruction  meet  on  the  same  day,  at  ten 
o'clock,  A.  M. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  at  the 
School  on  the  preceding  Seventh-day,  the  7th 
of  the  month. 

TiroM.\.s  KiMBER,  Clerk. 

Fifth  month,  1845. 

Friends'  School  for  Boys, 
Under  the  care  of  Haddonfield  Blonthly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  situated  in  the  pleasant 
and  heiTlthy  village  of  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  six 
miles  from  Camden,  in  which  are  taught  the 
usual  branches  of  an  English  education.  The 
subscriber  is  willing  to  accommodale  a  (c\y 
boys  as  boarding  scholars  :  the  price  of  board- 
ing and  tuition,  including  washing  and  mend- 
ing, $"35  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks,  payable 
in  advance.  Strict  attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
morals  of  the  pupils.  Reference,  Scaltergood 
&  Whitall,  North  Third  street,  Philadelphia.; 
AVm.  Wiiitall. 

A  Stated  IVfeeting  of  the  Female  Branch 
of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  Association  of  ■ 
Friends  in  Philadelphia,  will  be  held  on 
Fourth-day,  the  4th  of  Sixth  month,  at  four  ' 
o'clock,  in  the  committee-rootn  at  the  Bible . 
Depositor}'.  i 
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From  Chambers'  Edinburgli  Journal. 

Bookselling  before  the  Invention  of  the  Press. 

(Concluded  from  page  283.) 

Wi(h    the  fall  of  the   Roman   empire   the 
bookselling   business  not    only   declined,  but 
was  for   a    time   swept  away  from  the  list  of 
trades.     Literature   and  science,  ingulfed  in 
the    monastic   system,    were    hidden    in    the 
cloister.     The   monks   became  the  transcrib- 
ers of  books,  and  in  this  laborious  occupation 
the  learned  Benedictines  are  known  to  have 
particularly  excelled.     The   works   produced 
by  these  religious  men  were  almost  exclusive- 
ly  missals,   or  books  of  devotion  ;  copies  of 
the   Scriptures  were  also  produced  by  them, 
though  to  a  less  extent.     There  was,   how- 
ever, at  this  period,  a  great  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing material  on  which   to  write  books,  and 
the  device,  more  ingenious   than  commenda- 
ble, was  resorted  to  of  deterging  the  writing 
of  old   classics,  and   then  using  the   cleaned 
parchment    for   the    works    required.       This 
practice  is  understood  to  have  caused  the  loss 
to  the  world  of  several  classic   authors.     Oc- 
casionally,  in   old   collections  of   manuscript 
books,  a  missal  or  copy  of  the  Gospels  is  to  be 
seen    inscribed   on    vellum,  on   which  shines 
faintly  the  not-altogether  obliterated   work  of 
an   ancient   writer.      We   lately  saw,    in  the' 
Bibliotheque  Royale,  or  great   public  library 
in  Paris,  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  as  old  as  the  I 
ninth  century,  which  had  thus  been  written  on  i 
the  cleaned  pages  of  a  classic  author.     Whe- 
ther on  new  or  old  vellum,  a  great  number  of! 
books  were  copied  and  collected  in  England 
during  the  eighth  century  ;  the  monks  of  that  1 
period    having  been  exceedingly  emulous  of! 
attaining  skill  in  writing  and  illuminating  ;  and 
at  a  later  period,  this  was  enumerated  as  one 
of  the  accomplishments  even  of  so  great  a  man 
as  St.  Dunstan.     They  abandoned  the  system 
of  writing   on  scrolls,  adopting   the  form  in 
which  books  are  now  printed.     Yet  posterity 
had  little  benefit  from  these  great  assemblages 
of  books  ;  for,  during  the  numerous  inroads  of 
the  Danes  from  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, many  of  the  richest  libraries  were  com- 
mitted to  the  flames,  along  with  the  monas- 


teries which  contained  them.*  In  the  thirteenth 
century,  books  were,  from  these  destructions, 
extremely  scarce,  and  the  few  that  existed 
were  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  monks  ; 
for  they  were  almost  the  only  persons  who 
could  read  them.  "Great  authors,"  says 
D'Israeli,  "occasionally  composed  a  book  in 
Latin,  which  none  but  other  great  authors 
cared  for,  and  which  the  people  could  not 
read."  For  these  reasons,  the  small  amount 
of  bookselling  which  took  place  in  the  middle 
ages  was  solely  conducted  by  monks ;  and 
works,  being  scarce,  fetched  prices  which 
would  astonish  the  modern  bibliomaniac.  It 
is  well  authenticated  that  the  homilies  of  Bede, 
and  St.  Austin's  psalter,  were  sold  in  1174 
by  the  monks  of  Dorchester  (Oxfordshire)  to 
Walter,  prior  of  St.  Swithin's,  (Winchester,) 
for  twelve  measures  of  barley  and  a  splendid 
pall,  embroidered  in  silver  with  historical 
representations  of  St.  Birinus  converting  a  \ 
Saxon  king.  At  a  later  period,  a  copy  of 
John  of  Menu's  "  Romance  of  the  Rose"  was 
sold  before  the  palace-gate  at  Paris  for  forty 
crowns,  or  337.  6s.  Sd.  A  learned  lady,  the 
Countess  of  Anjou,  gave  for  the  homilies  of 
Haimon,  bishop  of  Halberstadt,  the  unheard- 
of  exchange  of  two  hundred  sheep,  five  quar- 
ters of  wheat,  and  the  same  quantity  of  rye 
and  millet.  Among  these  instances  of  the 
high  prices  sometimes  set  on  unprinted  books, 
we  cannot  exclude  mention  of  an  extraordina- 
ry work,  which  was  executed  in  a  singular 
manner.  It  consists  of  the  finest  vellum,  the 
text  cut  out  of,  instead  of  inscribed  on  each 
leaf,  and  being  interleaved  with  blue  paper,  it 
is  as  easily  read  as  print.  'i"he  title  involves 
one  of  the  paradoxes  in  which  authors  of  that 
age  so  much  delighted  :  it  is  "  Liber  passionis 
Domini  Nostri  Jesu  Christi,  cum  figuris  et 
characteribus  nulla  materia  compositis" — 
(The  book  of  the  passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  with  figures  and  characters  composed 
of  nothing.)  For  this  singular  curiosity  the 
Emperor  Rudolph  II.  of  Germany  offered 
11,000  ducats.  As  the  book  bears  the  royal 
arms  of  this  country,  it  is  thought  to  have 
been  executed  by  some  ingenious  and  patient 
English  monk.  We  mention  the  work  to  ac- 
count in  some  measure  for  the  high  prices  ad- 
verted to,  which  Robertson,  in  his  history  of 
Charles  V.,  adduces  as  a  proof  of  the  scarcity 
of  manuscripts.  The  truth  is,  that  some  co- 
pies were  intrinsically  valuable  for  the  beauty 
and  richness  of  the  binding;  and  a  few  others 
were  rendered  almost  beyond  price,  from 
having  the  relics  of  saints  inserted  in  them. 
At  a  visitation  of  the  treasury  of  St.  Paul's 
cathedral,  in  the  year  1295,  by  Ralph  de  Bal- 
dock,   (afterwards  bishop  of  London,)  there 


were  found  twelve  copies  of  the  Gospels,  all 
adorned  with  silver,  some  with  gilding,  pearla 
and  gems,  and  one  with  eleven  relics,  which 
were  ingeniously  let  in  to  the  plates  of  pre- 
cious metal  that  surrounded  each  page.* 

We  cannot  find  that  bookselling  awoke 
from  its  monastic  torpor  till  the  establishment 
of  universities  in  various  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent. But  in  1259,  selleis  of  manuscripts, 
chiefiy  on  theological  subjects,  became  so  nu- 
merous in  Paris,  that  special  regulations  were 
instituted  regarding  them.  Pierre  de  Blois 
mentions  that  they  were  called  librarii  or  sta- 
tionarii.  The  former  were  brokers  or  agents 
for  the  sale  and  loan  of  manuscripts.  By 
stationarii  (so  called  from  having  stations  in 
various  jtarts  of  cities  and  at  markets)  were 
meant  sellers  and  copiers  of  manuscripts,  like 
their  Roman  prototypes.  It  appears  that  at 
the  time  the  above  laws  were  made,  there 
were  in  Paris  twenty-nine  booksellers  and 
book-brokers,  two  of  whom  were  females. 
The  enormous  prices  they  demanded  for  their 
books  became  a  public  scandal,  and  one  ob- 
ject of  the  new  law  was  to  regulate  their 
charges.  Taxatores  Librorum,  or  book-tax- 
ers,  were  employed  to  determine  the  price 
which  every  manuscript  should  be  charged, 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  stationarii  should 
have  a  reasonable  profit,  and  that,  on  the  oth- 
er, the  purchaser  should  not  pay  too  dear.f 
But  the  most  profitable  branch  of  the  trade 
appears  to  have  been  lending  books,  which 
were  generally  so  valuable,  that  for  their  safe 
return  security  was  taken.  When  Louis  XI. 
borrowed  the  works  of  Rhases,  the  Arabian 
physician,  he  not  only  deposited,  by  way  of 
pledge,  a  large  quantity  of  plate,  hut  was  oblig- 
ed to  find  a  nobleman  to  join  him  as  surety  in 
a  deed  binding  him  under  a  great  penally  to 
restore  the  book  unharmed.  Some  books 
were  so  highly  prized,  that  they  were  convej'- 
ed  or  pledged  as  security  for  loans,  as  estates 
are  mortgaged.  It  is  recorded  that  one  Geof- 
frey de  St.  Lieges  deposited  the  Specvhim 
Historiale  in  Consvetjiilincs  Parisienses  (His- 
torical Mirror  of  the  Customs  of  the  Parisi- 
ans) with  Gerrard  de  Montagu,  king's  advo- 
cate, as  a  security  for  a  sum  equal  lo  about 
lOZ. 

From  these  facts,  it  woidd  appear  that  book- 
selling was  in  Paris — then  the  chief  seat  of 
learning — a  profitable  calling  between  the 
twelfth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  They  were 
not,  however,  the  only  meuibers  of  the  trade 
existing  in  Europe.  Wherever  universities 
were  established,  booksellers  also  resided,  es- 
pecially in  Vienna,  Palermo,  Padua,  and  Sa- 


Biograpliia  Britannica  Literaria,  pp.  35  and  107. 


»  Dugdalf's  Monaslicnn,  iii.,  p.  309  —  394. 
t  Annals  of  Parisian  Typography.    By  Parr  Grcs 
,'cll.     London  :   1!;32. 
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lamanca.     Graduall),  "  the  trade"  spread  it- 
self over  lc93  learned  places;  and  by  tlie  time 
priming  was  invented,   both   librarii  and  sta 
tionarii  exercised    their  vocations  in  most  of 
the  larger  European  towns. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  trade  up  to 
the  year  1440,  when  it  felt  the  eliecls  of  a 
revolution  which  shook  far  more  important 
professions  and  institutions  to  their  base 
About  the  year  1430  it  was  wliispered  in 
Mayence  that  one  John  Guttenburg  liad  in- 
■ventcd  a  process  by  which  he  and  an  assistant 
could  produce  more  copies  in  one  day,  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  most  expert  pen- 
men. The  learned  were  incredulous;  but  a 
few  years  afterwards  their  doubts  were  si- 
lenced by  the  appearance  of  a  Bible  in  Latin 
— printed  from  metal  types.  This  wonder 
■was  effected  by  a  machine  which  has  since 
done  more  for  the  advance  of  civilization  than 
all  the  other  ex])edients  of  ingenious  man  to 
save  his  labour,  or  to  promote  his  welfare — 

THE    PRESS. 
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Philadelphia — The  history  of  Philadelphia 
for  the  last  ten  years,  and  her  present  posi- 
tion, are  worthy  of  recollection  and  regard. 
The  troubles  commencing  in  1837  and  con- 
tinuing until  1843,  swept  away  upwards  of 
fifty  millions  of  dollars  which  the  industry  and 
thrift  of  Pliiladelphians  had  accumulated. 
This  sum, — which  is  the  lowest  estimate 
made  by  any  one  familiar  with  the  subject, — 
was  literally  and  irretrievably  lost  to  the 
city,  as  much  so  as  if  it  had  been  sunk  in  the 
ocean.  Standing  as  the  great  distributing 
market  between  the  north  and  the  south, 
when  the  general  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments took  place,  she  became  the  scapegoat. 
The  south  and  west  were  unable  to  meet  their 
dues  to  her,  while  her  debts  to  the  east  were 
fully  paid  out  of  her  capital.  Thus  her  ener- 
gies were  momentarily  paralized,  and  not  a 
few  of  her  intelligent  citizens  scarcely  ex- 
pected that  even  in  the  lapse  of  a  generation 
she  would  retrieve  her  vast  losses.  The  pre- 
sent business,  however,  and  the  prospects  of 
Philadelphia  in  every  department  of  manu- 
factures, prove  how  much  solid  capital  was 
left,  and  how  great  are  the  advantages  of  her 
geographical  position.  The  rise  in  the  value 
of  property  recently,  the  number  of  houses  in 
progress  of  erection,  and  the  various  enter- 
prises of  a  very  important  nature  which  are 
daily  undertaken,  evince  a  high  degree  of 
prosperity.  Give  us  Peace  and  the  TaritT, 
and  we  must  repeat  the  opinion  several  times 
of  lale  expressed,  that  Philadelphia  will  have 
no  superior  in  the  Union  in  trade,  wealth  and 
population. — Aorlh  A  mcrlcan. 

liORD  rosse'Ftelesuope, 

The  London  Times  publishes  a  letter  from 
Sir  .lames  South,  fully  ilescribing  the  instru- 
ment, lie,  with  Dr.  Robinson  and  Lord  Rosse, 
made  the  first  observations  with  this  wonder- 
ful instrument,  on  the  night  of  the  Oth  of 
March.  The  telescope  is  a  Nni-lniiinn,  but 
it  is  intended  to  give  it  a  Lc  Maircan  form, 
by  which  it  is  believed  ils  power  will  be  in- 
creased materially.  It  weighs  fifteen  Ions, 
and  is  mounted  between  two  stone  walls  fifty 


feet  high,  twenty-three  feet  wide,  and  seventy- 
one  long.  It  rests  on  an  universal  joint, 
placed  in  masonry,  and  is  worked  by  a  chain 
and  windlass.  So  admirably  is  it  balanced, 
tliat  it  may  be  raised  from  its  lowest  point  to 
the  zenith,  by  two  men,  in  six  minutes  ;  and 
any  object  brought  within  its  field  in  eight 
minutes. 

One  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  ob- 
servations by  this  huge  telescope  thus  far 
made,  is  the  resolution  of  nehula  into  distinct 
stars,  and  the  consequent  overthrow  of  the 
"  nebula:  theory,"  as  it  is  called.  Sir  James 
South,  speaking  of  the  view  of  the  nebula;, 
afforded  by  the  telescope,  says  that  its  "  mag- 
nificence batHes  all  description." 

Of  the  phenomenon  noticed  when  the  tele- 
scope was  directed  towards  the  moon,  the  let- 
ter thus  speaks  : 

"  On  the  1.5th  of  March,  when  the  moon 
was  seven  days  and  a  half  old,  1  never  saw 
her  unillumed  disk  so  beautifully,  nor  her 
mountains  so  temptingly  measurable.  On  my 
first  looking  into  the  telescope,  a  star  of  about 
the  7th  magnitude  was  some  minutes  of  a  de- 
gree distant  from  the  moon'sdark  limb.  Seeing 
that  its  occullation  by  the  moon  was  inevita- 
ble, as  it  was  the  first  occullation  which  had 
been  observed  with  that  telescope,  I  was  anx- 
ious that  it  should  be  observed  by  its  noble 
maker  ;  and  very  much  do  I  regret  that 
through  kindness  towards  me,  he  would  not 
accede  to  my  wish  ;  for  the  star,  instead  of 
disappearing  the  moment  the  moon's  edge 
came  in  contact  with  it,  apparantly  glided  on 
the  moon's  dark  face,  as  if  it  had  been  seen 
through  a  transparent  moon,  or  as  if  the  star 
were  between  me  and  the  moon.  It  remained 
on  the  moon's  disk  nearly  two  seconds  of  time, 
and  then  instantly  disappeared  at  lOh.  9m.  .59. 
72s.  sidereal  time.  I  have  seen  this  apparent 
projection  of  a  star  on  the  moon's  face  several 
times,  but  from  the  great  brilliancy  of  the  star, 
this  was  the  most  beaulifid  I  ever  saw.  The 
cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  involved  in  im- 
penetrable mystery." 

An  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  was  at- 
tempted by  Dr.  Haslewood,  in  the  Times,  by 
ascribing  the  appearance  of  the  star  on  the 
moon's  disk  to  the  liict,  "  that  the  impression 
of  an  object  on  the  retina  remains  for  some 
time  after  it  has  been  removed."  Sir  James 
replies,  that  this  explanation  had  been  before 
given  ;  but  he  says  that  on  the  6lh  of  Feb. 
1821,  he  saw  the  star  Delia  Pisciiun,  appa- 
rently projected  on  the  moon's  dark  face,  not 
one  or  two  seconds  only,  but  eight  seconds  and 
nine-tenths;  and  this  fact  he  thinks  destroys 
the  hypothesis.  Besides,  be  urges,  this  pro- 
jection has  been  observed  prior  to  the  star's 
emersion,  or  re-appearance  from  behind  the 
moon's  body  ;  or  in  other  words,  the  star  has 
been  seen  to  start  out,  not  at  the  moon's  edge, 
but  on  the  moon's  face  ;  and  it  is  impossible 
that  an  impression  should  he  made  on  the  re- 
tina before  the  object  appears.  The  hypo- 
thesis of  Dr.  H.  is  therefore  inadequate. 

Of  the  wonders  which  this  magnificent  in- 
strument is  likely  to  unveil,  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  first  li?lter  of  Sir  James  South, 
does  not  (lerluips  suggest  too  many  or  too 
much  : 


"  M  hat  will  be  the  power  of  this  telescope, 
when  it  has  its  Le  Mairean  form,  it  is  not  easy 
to  divine  ;  what  nebula;  will  it  resoUe  into 
stars  ;  in  what  nebulae  will  it  not  find  stars; 
how  many  satellites  of  Saturn  will  it  show  to 
us,  hosv  many  will  it  indicate  as  appertaining 
to  Uranus;  ho\?  many  nebulffi  never  yet  seen 
by  mortal  eye  will  it  present  to  us;  what 
spots  will  it  show  us  on  the  various  planets; 
will  it  tell  us  what  causes  the  variable  bright- 
ness of  many  of  the  fixed  stars  ;  will  it  give 
us  any  information  as  to  the  constitution  of 
the  planetary  nebute  ;  will  it  exhibit  to  us 
any  satellites  encircling  them  ;  will  it  tell  us 
why  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  which  generally 
pass  over  Jupiter's  face  as  discs  nearly  of 
white  light,  sometimes  traverse  it  as  black 
patches;  will  it  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
physical  construction  of  the  nebulous  stars; 
of  that  mysterious  class  of  bodies  w  hich  sur- 
round some  stars,  called,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  'photospheres;'  will  it  show  the  an- 
nual nebula;  of  Lyra  merely  as  a  brilliant  lu- 
minous ring,  or  will  it  exhibit  them  as  thou- 
sands of  stars  arranged  in  all  the  symmiiry 
of  an  eclipse  ;  will  it  enable  us  to  coniprehf  ud 
the  hitherto  incomprehensible  origin  of  the 
great  nebulaB  of  Orion  ;  will  it  give  us  in  ea- 
sily appreciable  quantity  the  parallax  of  semfe 
of  the  fixed  stars,  or  will  it  make  sensible  to 
us  the  parallax  of  the  nebulte  themselves;  fi- 
nally, having  presented  to  us  original  por- 
traits of  the  moon  and  of  the  sidereal  heavens, 
such  as  man  has  never  dared  even  to  antici- 
pate, will  It  by  daguereolvpe  aid  administer  to 
us  copies  founded  upon  truth,  and  enable  as- 
tronomers of  future  ages  to  compare  the  moon 
and  heavens  as  they  then  may  be,  with  the 
moon  and  the  heavens  as  they  were  ?  Some 
of  these  questions  will  be  answered  affirma- 
tively, others  negatively,  and  that,  too,  very 
shortly,  for  the  noble  maker  of  the  noblest 
instrument  ever  formed  by  man,  has  cast  his 
bread  upon  the  waters,  and  may  find  it  before 
many  days." 

HnRTICUlTURE.  | 

BY    LYDIA     II.     SIGOUKXEY.  I 

'  I 

If  the  admiration  of  the  beautiful  things  of; 
nature,  has  a  tendency  to  soften  and  refine 
the  character,  the  culture  of  them  has  a  still  i 
more  powerful  and  abiding  inlluenre.  It 
takes  the  form  of  an  allection  ;  the  seed  whichi 
we  have  nursed,  the  tree  of  our  planting,  un- 
der whose  shade  we  sit  with  delight,  are  to 
us  as  living,  loving  friends.  In  proportion  to 
the  care  we  have  bestowed  on  them,  is  the 
warmth  of  our  regard.  Thev  are  also  gentle 
and  persuasive  teachers  of  His  goodness,  who 
causelh  the  sun  to  shine,  and  the  dew  to  dis- 
til ;  who  forgets  not  the  tender  buried  vine 
amid  the  snows  and  ice  of  winter,  but  bring- 
etli  forth  the  root  long  hidden  from  the  eye 
of  man,  into  vernal  splendour,  or  autumnal 
fruitage. 

The  lessons  learned  among  the  works  of 
nature  are  of  peculiar  value  in  the  present, 
age.  The  restlessness  and  din  of  the  railroad 
principle  which  pervades  ils  operations,  and 
the  spirit  of  accumulation  which  threatens  to 
corrode  every  generous  sensibility,  are  modi- 
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fi«(l  b\'  the  sweet  friendship  of  the  quiet  plants. 
The  toil,  the  hiiny,  the  speculatioii,  llie  sud- 
den reverses  which  mark  our  own  times,  be- 
yond any  which  have  preceded  them,  render 
it  particularly  salutary  for  us  to  heed  the  ad- 
m()]iili)n  of  our  Saviour,  and  take  instruction 
from  the  lilies  of  the  field,  those  peaceful  den- 
izens of  the  bounty  of  heaven. 

Horticulture  has  been  pronounced  by  med- 
ical men,  as  salutary  to  health,  and  to  cheer- 
fulness of  spirits  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  this 
theory  might  be  sustained,  by  the  happy 
countenances  of  those  who  use  it  as  a  relaxa- 
tion from  the  excitement  of  business,  or  tlie 
exhaustion  of  study.  And  if  he,  who  devotes 
his  leisure  to  the  culture  of  the  works  of  na- 
ture, benefits  himself — he  who  beautifies  a 
garden  fir  the  eye  of  the  comnuinity,  is  sure- 
ly a  public  benefactor.  He  instils  into  the 
bosom  of  the  man  of  the  world,  panting  with 
the  gold  fever,  gentle  thoughts,  which  do  good 
like  a  medicine.  He  cheers  the  desponding 
invalid,  and  makes  the  eye  of  a  child  bright- 
en with  a  more  intense  happiness.  He  fur- 
nishes pure  aliment  for  that  taste  which  re- 
fines character,  and  multiplies  simple  plea- 
sures. To  those  who  earn  their  subsistence  bj' 
labouring  on  his  grounds,  he  stands  in  the 
light  of  a  benefactor.  The  kind  of  industry 
which  he  promotes,  is  favourable  to  simplicity 
and  virtue.  Willi  one  of  the  sweetest  poets 
of  our  native  land,  we  may  say: 

*' Praise  to  the  sturdy  spade. 

And  patient  plough,  and  shepherd's  simple  crook, 
And  let  the  light,  mechanic's  tool  be  hailed 
With  honour,  which  increasing  by  the  power 
Of  long  companionship   the  labourei's  hand, 
Cuts  otF  that  hand,  with  all  its  world  of  nerves. 
From  a  too  busy  ccunmerce  with  the  heart." 


Pittsburg   Manufactures The    Gazette 

says,  "there  are  now  in  operation,  running 
full  time,  nine  Rolling  Mills,  and  nine  Nail 
Factories,  all  of  which,  with  one  exception, 
are  of  the  largest  class.  Most  of  the  iron 
and  nails  of  four  other  Rolling  Mills,  and  four 
Nail  Factories,  also  find  a  market  here.  'J'lie 
Dallas  Iron  Works,  burnt,  will  be  rebuilt,  and 
the  Nail  Factory  also.  There  is  another 
new  Rolling  Mill,  of  the  largest  class,  now 
building. 

Of  the  Cotton  IVIills,  four  are  running  full 
time,  and  three  other  new  ones  are  building. 

As  for  the  Founderies  and  Glass-bouses, 
there  are  so  many  we  cannot  pretend  to  say 
how  large  the  number  is,  without  taking  some 
time  to  count  them,  and  for  that  we  have  not 
leisure  before  this  paper  must  go  to  press. 

The  Engine  and  Machine  shops  are  all  in 
full  blast;  we  never  knew  the  number  of  such 
establishments  in  the  city,  but  we  do  know 
that  all  are  now  busy.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  foreign  work  on  hand.  We  stepped  into 
one  the  other  day,  where  six  Sugar  iVlills  and 
six  engines  to  run  them,  were  under  way  ;  and 
this  was  only  a  single  item  in  the  numerous 
jobs  doing  by  this  single  establishment. 

There  are  three  Steel  Works  in  operation, 
and  another  one  nearly  ready  to  commence 
business. 

As  a  sample  of  the  energetic  measures  at 
!work,  we  may  mention  that  the  works  above- 


[  mentioned  as  about  ready  to  commence  busi- 
ness, are  those  of  Jones  &  Quigg,  a  Steel, 
Coach-spring  and  Axle  factory.  They  were 
just  about  as  far  forward  before  the  fire,  but 
111  that  catastrophe  the  building,  which  was  a 
very  large  one,  was  burnt.  The  very  next 
day  after  thejire  the;/  cnnmenced  anew  to  re- 
build it  !  and  now  have  it  nearly  completed. 
Just  such  energy  as  this  is  at  work  over  all 
the  burnt  district  ;  and  the  result  is,  we  see 
houses,  and  rows  of  houses,  shooting  up  with 
marvellous  speed.  A  few,  as  might  be  anti- 
cipated, are  mere  shells,  put  up  lor  a  tempo- 
rary purpose,  and  after  that  to  be  pulled  down 
to  make  room  for  better  buildings.  But  all 
the  warehouses  about  to  be  built,  will  be,  as  a 
general  thing,  larger,  better  planned,  and  more 
cosily  than  those  destroyed. 

We  cannot  take  the  time  to  dwell  upon  de- 
tails, and  we  say,  with  a  strict  view  to  accu- 
racy, that  eight-tenths  of  the  minor  manufac- 
tories escaped  the  confiagration,  and  are  all 
turning  out  as  great  an  amount  of  fabrics  as 
ever  they  did  at  any  period. 

Navtical  Heroism. — A  gale  of  wind  from 
the  southward,  and  a  very  high  tide,  followed 
the  intense  boat  lately  experienced.  The  gale 
commenced  on  the  night  of  the  17th,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  evening  of  the  following  day, 
when  it  abated.  Early  the  next  morning  (18lh) 
and  during  that  day  the  mirador,  and  atoteas 
of  the  Commercial-room,  as  well  as  the  beach, 
Alameda,  &c.,  were  thronged  with  persons 
interested  with  shipping  affairs ;  all  anxiously 
watching  the  effects  of  the  storm.  At  two 
p.  M.  something  which  looked  like  a  capsized 
long-boat,  was  observed  floating  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  inner  roads,  with  people  upon  it.  A 
man  could  be  distinctly  seen  waiving  a  hand- 
kerchief. The  feelings  of  the  spectators  at 
this  sight  cannot  well  be  expressed  :  there 
was  a  feverish  restlessness  manifested,  which, 
when  some  declared  they  saw  a  woman,  in- 
creased to  almost  frantic  anxiety.  One  noble- 
minded  gentleman,  in  the  full  burst  of  bene- 
volence, offired  a  thousand  dollars  to  any  one 
who  would  venture  out  to  save  them. 

There  were  some  whale-boats,  which  had 
not  gone  to  pieces,  being  drawn  up  high  on 
the  beach,  and  many  entreaties  and  ofiers  of 
all  kinds  were  made  to  the  crews  of  them  ; 
but  such  was  the  awful  appearance  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  so  threatening  the  danger,  that  no 
entreaties  or  promises  could  prevail  on  them 
to  put  off  and  make  the  attempt.  However, 
when  all  hope  of  saving  the  persons  in  peril 
seemed  lost,  a  boat  was  observed  to  be  lower- 
ed from  a  French  schooner  of  war,  the  Eclair, 
and  another  from  the  English  merchant  brig 
Gazelle,  of  Dundee  ;  in  the  latter  were  Hugh 
Stewart,  mate,  and  William  Petty,  a  seaman. 
FJoth  boats  were  hailed  with  general  shouts  of 
joy,  useless,  except  to  give  vent  to  (he  feelings 
of  the  spectators  on  shore,  for  so  high  and 
tierce  was  the  wind,  and  so  noisy  the  break- 
ers on  the  beach,  that  the  loudest  cheers 
could  not  have  been  heard  more  than  a  few 
yards  from  the  shore,  and  both  vessels  lay 
above  a  mile  off  the  land. 

At  length,  after  a  most  fearful  and  anxious 
struggle,    the   Gazelle's    boat    succeeded   in 


reaching  the  raft,  a  small  frail  thing  of  rushes, 
about  eight  or  nine  feet  square,  bound  togeth- 
er merely  by  a  bridle  and  the  stirrups  of  a 
saddle.  A  man,  a  boy,  and  a  dog  wore  found 
upon  it;  the  saddle  and  the  dog  were  the 
things  that  fear  had  magnified  into  a  woman. 
The  Echiir's  boat  in  endeavouring  to  gain  the 
shore,  filled,  and  the  (uizelle  had  the  addi- 
tional salisfaclion  of  picking  up  their  gallant, 
hut  less  fortunate,  compel  iters  in  the  benevo- 
lent enterprise  I  hey  had  been  engaged  in. 
The  raft,  with  those  on  it,  driven  from  be- 
tween Quilmes  and  Ensenada,  a  distance  of 
about  seven  or  eight  miles,  had  lloated  about 
for  several  hours  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds 
and  waves. 

During  this  terrific  gale  two  equally  intre- 
pid actions  were  performed  by  boats  from  the 
French  bar(|ue  Louisa  Marie,  and  the  British 
brig  Bernard  ;  the  first  saving  three,  and  the 
latter  one  man.  The  British  merchants  and 
others  at  Buenos  Avres,  in  approbation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Gazelle's  crew,  presented  them 
with  250  dollars. — Nautical  Mag.  1842. 

A  Waterspout,  from  Notes  taken  at  the 
Ti?ne.— May  6lh,  l"8;J5,  in  lat.  8°  .5'  N.,  long. 
66°  10'  E.,  (at  this  time  I  commanded  the 
"  William  Wilson,"  bound  from  China  to 
Madras,)  just  before  gelling  hold  of  the  south- 
west monsoon,  which  had  not  yet  stretched 
thus  far  across  the  bay,  saw  a  waterspout  of 
such  dimensions,  and  so  close  to  the  vessel, 
as  to  satisfy  my  utmost  wishes  in  viewing  ihis 
beautiful  phenomenon.  I  have  oflen  seea 
them  before,  but  only  at  a  distance,  and  un- 
der such  varied  appearances  as  confounded,  or 
at  least  perplexed  all  my  knowledge  concern- 
ing their  nature.  On  the  present  occasion 
the  weather  had  been  very  dark  and  gloomy, 
and  much  heavy  rain  had  fallen  during  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  but  it  cleared  up  about 
11  o'clock,  and  by  noon  there  was  a  fierce 
sun  shining  out  of  a  large  space  of  clear  sky 
overhead  ;  the  rest  and  much  larger  portion 
of  the  skv  was  still  occu|)ied  by  the  dense 
heavy  clouds  of  the  morning.  I  had  just  ob- 
served the  sun's  altiludc,  and  gone  below  to 
mark  the  chart,  when  the  officer  on  watch  re- 
ported "a  waterspout  close  to  I"  and  there  it 
was  sure  enough,  not  two  cables'  lengths 
from  the  ship,  where  but  five  minutes  before 
no  object  inlerru|)ted  the  calm  sea  and  bright 
sunshine.  It  looked  like  enchantment.  My 
first  care  was  to  "  clew  all  up,"  which  done,  1 
could  contemplate  with  some  degree  of  self- 
possession,  the  beautiful  oljject  before  me, 
which  I  did  with  feelings  of  admiration,  won- 
der, and  dread.  Looking  steadfastly  at  it,  I 
perceived  that  it  moved  slowly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ship,  stopping,  and  even  receding 
a  little  in  its  curve  occasionally  :  the  column 
was,  to  appearance,  about  the  size  of  an  In- 
diaman's  mast,  say  thirly  inches  in  diameter, 
but  probably  it  might  have  been  much  moi-e, 
as  its  height  would  diminish  its  thickness  to 
Ihe  eye.  It  kept  bending  or  swinging  slowly 
in  diffeienl  directions  like  a  snake,  and  con- 
veyed an  idea  of  the  greatest  flexibility;  and 
Ihe  whole  column  inclined  about  20°  from  the 
perpendicular.  I  do  not  think  it  readied,  or 
was  attached  to  any  cloud,  but  became  gradu- 
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ally  more  transparent  and  less  defined,  though 
nut  reduced  in  size,  until  it  was  imperceptible 
at  a  height  of  about  500  feet,  but  of  this  I  am 
not  quite  certain.  I  am  also  uncertain  whe- 
ther or  not  the  sun  shone  out  in  the  lime  of 
its  duration,  but  I  think  it  did.  It  reached  to 
within  15  feet  of  the  surface  of  the  sea,  where 
it  widened  and  was  lost  in  white  foam. 

The  appearance  of  the  column  was  as  dis- 
tinctly marked  from  the  surrounding  air  as  a 
piece  of  frosted  glass  set  among  transparent 
ones;  its  central  points  were  tiiinner  and 
more  transparent  than  towards  the  sides,  the 
edges  beautifully  defined  like  a  knife-edge  ;  a 
confusion  of  lines  ran  through  its  wliole  length, 
crossing  it  and  each  other  diagonally,  some 
inclining  more  transversely,  and  others  more 
longitudinally  ;  these  lines  were  thickest  and 
largest,  and  most  distinctly  seen  about  the 
centre  of  the  column,  diminishing  towards  the 
sides  until  they  were  lost  in  the  frostlike  ap- 
pearance there.  The  sea  all  around  was  as 
smooth  as  glass  on  the  surface,  although  there 
was  a  long  heaving  swell  caused  by  the  mon- 
soon breeze  blowing  a  little  way  to  the  west- 
ward of  our  position.  Immediately  under  the 
column  the  surface  of  the  sea  rose  unbroken 
to  a  height  of  three  feet  or  more,  and  this 
mound  was  crowned  with  a  violent  bubbling 
like  the  boiling  in  a  pot,  which  was  thrown 
up  three  feet,  and  over  that  rose  spray  or 
foam,  until  it  was  joined  by  the  apparently 
solid  column,  and  the  whole  went  round  from 
right  to  left,  at  a  rapid  rate  :  this  mound  may 
have  been  about  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and 
beyond  that  for  a  distance  of  thirty  feet  near- 
er the  surface  seemed  agitated  by  numerous 
currents,  running  in  all  directions,  the  whole 
of  which  were,  I  think,  also  curved  round,  but 
am  not  able  to  say  positively.  Only  one  mo- 
mentary puff"  of  wind  was  felt  from  it,  of  no 
great  force,  but  very  cold.  I  did  not  note 
the  time  of  its  duration,  and  it  is  dillicult  to 
form  an  estimate  of  it,  under  the  excited  feel- 
ings, caused  by  its  close  proximity  to  the  ship, 
but,  I  think,  it  continued  not  less  than  twenty 
minutes.  Several  musket  balls  were  fired  at 
it  without  effect,  and  lastly,  a  l'.i-poundor, 
when  it  gradually  disappeared  ;  but  1  suspect 
that  it  had  begun  to  dissolve  previously,  as  no 
immediate  or  decisive  effect  was  observed  from 
the  shot.  The  manner  of  its  dissolution  was 
by  its  first  becoming  more  transparent,  the 
lines  were  almost  obliterated,  and  finally  it 
broke  into  detached  pieces,  or  certain  por- 
tions of  it  disappeared  before  others,  giving  it 
that  appearance  ;  its  size  in  diameter,  was  not, 
however,  diminished,  but  on  the  contrary  ap- 
parently increased.  The  sea  gradually  subsi- 
ded, and  in  five  minutes  after  its  disappear- 
ance, nothing  remained  to  mark  that  it  had 
been,  save  the  impression  left  on  the  memory 
of  those  who  had  witnessed  it. 

There  was  no  rain  fell  during  its  appear- 
ance, and  the  afternoon  was  fine.  What  then 
became  of  the  water  that  it  had  sucked  up? 
for,  I  imagine,  the  lines  in  it  to  have  been 
drops  of  the  water  ascending  spirally  ;  and  in- 
deed, that  the  whole  was  a  column  of  water, 
at  least,  such  is  the  received  opinion  of  the 
nature  of  these  "  wonders  of  ih?  Lord."' — 
Ibid. 


Fatal  Effects  of  a  Waterspovt. — The 
Mersey,  Captain  Steele,  belonging  to  Liver- 
pool, arrived  at  Oporto  from  the  tormer  port, 
reports  having  seen  a  water-spout,  on  the  3rd 
instant,  which  rapidly  approached  his  vessel, 
but  passed  within  about  three  ships'  length  of 
her.  It  then  made  a  direct  course  towards  a 
small  schooner  about  a  mile  and  a  half  a-head 
of  the  Mersey,  which  Captain  Steele  suppos- 
ed was  ingulphed  in  the  vortex,  as  the  wea- 
ther was  thick  at  the  time,  with  heavy  rain, 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  on  its  clearing  up 
in  about  fifteen  minutes  after,  the  schooner 
was  not  to  be  seen,  either  from  the  deck  or 
from  aloft. 

The  schooner  was  apparently  steering  the 
same  course  as  the  Mersey,  when  the  water- 
spout was  first  seen,  and  was  under  a  press  of 
sail  at  the  time  ;  and  as  the  weather  was  hazy, 
she  did  not  perhaps  perceive  the  meteor  until 
it  was  upon  her.  The  Bayonne  Islands  bore 
by  compass  S.E.b.S.  distant  thirty-six  miles; 
the  wind  blowing  from  the  N.W. 

As  doubts  have  been  expressed  that  there  is 
no  danger  to  be  apprehended  when  a  water- 
spout passes  over  a  vessel  ;  this  statement  of 
the  fatal  efiects  of  one,  may  serve  as  a  caution 
to  masters  of  vessels,  especially  pf  small  ones, 
when  they  may  happen  to  find  themselves  in 
the  vicinity  of  these  meteors,  to  be  prepared 
to  reduce  their  sail  in  time. 

The  gyrating  current  of  air  within  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  meteor,  may  be  expected 
to  blow  with  the  strength  of  the  hurricane 
while  it  lasts,  and  therefore  powerful  enough 
to  upset  a  small  vessel,  or  carry  away  the 
masts  of  a  large  one,  if  either  be  under  sail. 
—Ibid. 


Scientific  men  in  Russia  have  for  some  time 
been  endeavouring  to  prove  that  the  climate 
of  their  country  is  gradually  losing  its  primi- 
tive rigour.  In  support  of  this  theory,  the 
Academy  of  St.  Petershurgh  has  lately  adduc- 
ed some  curious  facts  relative  to  the  winters 
of  Eastern  Siberia,  where,  since  the  year 
1830,  the  greatest  cold  has  not  exceeded  'SO^, 
whilst,  prior  to  that  period,  the  mercury  itself 
used  sometimes  to  be  frozen.  This  phenom- 
enon, which  before  1620  was  known  to  last 
for  three  successive  days,  gradually  became 
apparent  only  during  the  coldest  hours  of  the 
night,  and  now  it  is  never  observable. — For- 
eign paper. 


Crowned  Jlcada. — Paris,  in  the  month  of 
August  next,  will  exhibit  the  imposing  and 
exciting  spectacle  of  no  less  than  six  crowned 
heads  at  one  and  the  same  time,  viz.  :  Louis 
Phillippe  himself,  the  Queen  of  England,  the 
King  of  the  Belgians,  the  King  of  Naples,  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  and  the  King  of  Holland. — 
Late  paper. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Sncirty. 
— The  receipts  of  this  institution  for  the  past 
year  amount  to  £97,753,  or  nearly  half  a 
million  of  dollars.  'J'he  number  of  copies  is- 
sued of  the  Scriptures  dining  the  same  time 
was  'Jl.j,Oy!). — Late  paper. 


STEPHEN   CRISP'S  EPISTIE. 

An  Epistle  to  Friends  concerning  the  Present 
and  Succeeding  Times.  By  one  uho  is  a 
Traveller  in  the  way  of  Peace,  and  hath 
good  will  towards  all  Men,  and  more  espe- 
cially tothe  Household  of  Faith.  Sti;i'Ben 
Crisp. 

{Concluded  from  page  2Se.) 

So,  dear  Friends,  in  true  and  tender  love  I 
have  laid  these  things  before  you,  that  ye 
might  all  be  stirred  up  and  provoked  to  love, 
and  to  good  works,  that  ye  might  abound  in  the 
grace  committed  to  you  ;  and  none  of  you  who 
have  known  the  Truth,  might  be  entangled 
with  the  wiles  of  your  subtle  enemy,  and  that 
you  that  have  begun  well,  might  not  lose  the 
things  that  ye  have  wrought,  but  might  per- 
severe in  well-doing  till  ye  have  finished  your 
course  in  peace.  And  Friends,  this  is  the  joy 
and  delight  of  those  that  labour  among  you 
in  the  Lord,  and  hereby  is  our  hand  strength- 
ened, and  our  hearts  refreshed,  when  we  do  find 
ye  such  as  we  desire  ye  should  be,  even  stead- 
fast in  the  truth  ;  and  then  also  do  you  find 
us  to  you-ward,  such  as  ye  desire  we  should 
be,  even  a  refreshing  in  the  fellowship  of  life 
unto  you,  and  our  God  comforts  us  together, 
in  the  mutual  joy  and  comfort  of  his  holy 
Spirit,  working'in  us  and  you. 

And  Friends,  I  am  the  more  drawn  forth  at 
this  time  to  visit  you  with  an  epistle,  because 
the  Lord  hath  given  me  some  sight  of  his 
great  and  dreadful  day,  and  workings  in  it, 
which  isat  hand,  and  greatly  hastens,  of  which 
I  have  something  to  say  unto  you,  that  ye  may 
be  prepared  to  stand  in  his  day,  and  may  be- 
hold his  wondrous  working  among  his  ene- 
mies, and  have  fellowship  with  his  power 
therein,  and  may  not  be  dismayed  nor  drivea 
away  in  the  tempest,  which  will  be  great. 

And  as  concerning  those  succeeding  times, 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  hath  signified,  that  they 
will  be  limes  of  horror  and  amazement,  to  all 
that  have,  and  yet  do,  reject  his  counsel  :  for 
as  the  days  of  bis  forbearance,  warning  and 
inviting,  hath  been  long,  so  shall  his  appear- 
ance amongst  those  that  have  withstood  him, 
be  fierce  and  terrible  :  even  so  terrible,  as 
who  shall  abide  his  coming  ?  For  the  Lord 
will  work  both  secretly  and  openly,  and  his 
arm  shall  be  manifest  to  his  children  in  both. 

Secretly  he  shall  raise  up  a  continual  fret- 
ling  anguish  amongst  his  enemies,  one  against 
another,  so  that  being  vexed  and  tormented 
inwardly,  they  shall  seek  to  make  each  oilier 
miserable,  and  delight  therein  for  a  little  sea- 
son ;  and  then  the  prevailer  must  be  prevail- 
ed over,  and  the  digger  of  the  pit  must  fall 
therein  ;  and  the  confidence  that  men  have 
had  one  in  another  shall  fail,  and  they  will 
beguile  and  betray  one  another,  both  by  coun- 
sel and  strength  ;  and  as  they  have  banded 
themselves  to  break  you,  whom  God  hath  ga- 
thered, so  shall  they  band  themselves  one 
against  another,  to  break,  to  spoil  and  destroy 
one  another;  and  through  the  multitude  of 
their  treacheries,  all  credit  or  belief,  upon  the 
account  of  their  solemn  engagement,  shall 
fail  ;  so  that  few  men  shall  count  themselves, 
or  what  is  thcir's,  safe  in  the  hand  of  his 
friend,  who  hath    not  chosen   his  safety  and 
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friendship  in  liie  pure  light  of  the  unchange- 
able Tiiuh  of  God  ;  and  all  the  secret  coun- 
sels of  the  ungodly  shall  be  brought  to  nought, 
sometimes  bv  the  meansof  some  of  themselves, 
and  sometimes  by  impossibilities  lying  in  their 
way,  which  shall  made  their  hearts  fail  of 
ever  accomphshmg  what  they  have  determin- 
ed ;  and  in  this  state  shall  men  fret  themselves 
for  a  season,  and  shall  not  be  able  to  see  the 
Hand  that  turns  against  them,  but  shall  turn 
to  tight  against  one  thing,  and  another,  and  a 
third  thing,  and  shall  stagger,  and  reel  in  coun- 
sel and  judgment,  as  drunken  men  that  know 
not  where  to  find  the  way  to  rest  ;  and  when 
they  do  yet  stir  themselves  up  against  the 
holy  people,  and  against  the  holy  covenant  of 
Light,  and  them  that  walk  iu  it,  they  shrdi 
but  the  more  be  confounded  ;  for  they  shall 
be  helped  with  a  lillle  help,  which  all  the  un- 
godly shall  not  hinder  them  of,  to  wit,  the 
seciet  arm  of  the  Lord,  maintaining  their 
cause,  (Isa.  6,)  and  raising  up  a  witness  in 
the  very  hearts  of  their  adversaries  to  plead 
their  inuocency,  and  this  shall  make  them  yet 
the  more  to  vex  themselves,  and  to  go  tlio- 
rough  hard-beslead  ;  for  when  they  shall  look 
upward  to  their  religion,  to  their  power,  poli- 
cy, or  preferments,  or  friendships,  or  whatso- 
ever else  they  had  trusted  in,  and  relied  upon, 
they  shall  have  cause  to  curse  it ;  and  when 
they  look  downwards  to  the  elFects  produced 
by  all  those  things,  behold,  then  trouble,  and 
horror,  and  vexation,  takes  hold  on  them,  and 
drives  them  to  darkness  ;  and  having  no  help 
but  what  is  earthly,  and  being  out  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  mighty  overturning  power  of  the 
Lord  God  Almighty,  they  shall  despair  and 
wear  out  their  days  with  anguish  ;  and  besides 
all  this,  the  terrible  hand  ot'  the  Lord  is,  and 
shall  be  openly  manifested  against  this  ungod- 
ly generation,  by  bringing  grievous  and  ter- 
rible judgments  and  plagues  upon  them,  tum- 
bling down  all  things  in  which  their  pride  and 
glory  stood,  and  overturning,  overturning, 
even  the  foundations  of  their  strength  ;  yea, 
the  Lord  wdl  lay  waste  the  mountam  of  the 
ungodly,  and  the  strength  of  the  fenced  city 
shall  fail,  and  when  men  shall  say,  '  We  will 
1  take  refuge  in  them,'  (Nahum,  iii.  12,13,) 
1  they  shall  become  but  a  snare,  and  there  shall 
!  the  ^word  devour  :  and  when  they  shall  say, 
We  will  go  into  the  field,  and  put  trust  in  the 
number  and  courage  of  our  soldiers,  they  shall 
buth  be  taken  away  ;  and  this  evil  also  will 
come  of  the  Lord,  and  his  hand  will  be  stretch- 
ed out  still,  and  shall  bring  confusion,  ruin 
upon  ruin,  and  war  upon  war  ;  and  the  hearts 
of  men  shall  be  stirred  in  them,  and  the  na- 
tions shall  be  as  waters,  into  which  a  tempest, 
a  swift  whirlwind  is  entered,  and  even  as  waves 
swell  up  to  the  dissolution  one  of  another,  and 
i]  breaking  one  of  another,  so  shall  the  swellings 
of  people  be  :  and  because  of  the  hardship  and 
sorrow  of  those  days,  many  shall  seek  and  de- 
sire death  rather  than  life. 

Ah  I  my  heart  relents,  and  is  moved  within 
me  in  the  sense  of  these  things,  and  much 
more  than  I  can  write  or  declare,  which  the 
Lord  will  do  in  the  earth,  and  will  also  make 
haste  to  accomplish  among  the  sons  of  men, 
that  they  may  know  and  confess,  that  the 
Most  High  doth  rule  in  the  kingdoms  of  men. 


and  pulleth  down  and  setteth  up  according  to 
his  own  will.  And  this  shall  men  do  before 
seven  times  pass  over  them,  and  shall  be  con- 
tent to  give  their  glory  unto  him  that  sits  in 
heaven. 

But,  oh  Friends,  while  all  these  things  are 
working,  and  bringing  to  pass,  repose  ye  your- 
selves in  the  munition  of  that  Rock  that  all 
these  shakings  shall  not  move,  even  in  the 
knowledge  and  feeling  of  the  eternal  power  of 
God,  keeping  you  subjcctly  given  up  to  his 
heavenly  will,  and  feel  it  daily  to  kill  and 
mortify  that  which  remains  in  any  of  you, 
which  is  of  this  world  ;  for  the  worldly  part 
in  any,  is  the  changeable  part,  and  that  is  up 
and  down,  full  and  empty,  joyful  and  sorrow- 
ful, as  things  go  well  or  ill  in  the  world.  For 
as  the  Truth  is  but  one,  and  many  are  made 
partakers  of  its  Spirit,  so  the  world  is  but  one, 
and  many  are  partakers  of  the  spirit  of  it  ; 
and  so  many  as  do  partake  of  it,  so  many  will 
be  straitened  and  perplexed  with  it  ;  but  they 
who  are  single  to  the  Truth,  waiting  daily  to 
feel  the  life  and  virtue  of  it  in  their  hearts, 
these  shall  rejoice  in  the  midst  of  adversity  ; 
these  shall  not  have  their  hearts  moved  with 
fear,  nor  tossed  with  anguish,  because  of  evil 
tidings.  (Psalm,  cxii.  7,  8.)  Because  that 
which  fixeth  them  remains  with  them.  These 
shall  know  their  entrance  with  the  Bride- 
groom, and  so  be  kept  from  sorrow,  though 
his  coming  be  with  a  noise  ;  and  when  a  mid- 
night is  come  upon  man's  glory,  yet  they  be- 
ing ready  and  prepared,  it  will  be  well  with 
them  ;  and  having  a  true  sense  of  the  Power 
Nt'orking  in  themselves,  they  cannot  but  have 
unity  and  fellowship  of  it  in  the  earth,  and  will 
not  at  all  murmur  against  what  is,  nor  wish 
nor  will  what  is  not  to  be  ;  these  will  be  at 
rest  till  the  indignation  passeth  over,  and 
these  having  no  design  to  carry  on,  nor 
party  to  promote  in  the  earth,  cannot  possibly 
be  defeated  nor  disappointed  in  their  under- 
takings. 

.\nd  when  you  see  divisions,  and  parlies, 
and  rendings  in  the  bowels  of  nations,  and  ru- 
mours and  tempests  in  the  minds  of  people, 
then  take  heed  of  being  moved  to  this  party 
or  to  that  party,  or  giving  your  strength  to 
this  or  that,  or  counselling  this  way  or  that 
way  ;  but  stand  single  to  the  truth  of  God,  in 
which  neither  war,  rent,  nor  division  is  ;  and 
take  heed  of  that  part  in  any  of  you,  which 
trusts  and  relies  upon  any  sort  of  the  men  of 
this  world,  in  the  day  of  their  prosperity  ;  for 
the  same  party  will  bring  you  to  sutfer  with 
them  in  the  time  of  their  adversity,  which 
will  not  be  long  after;  for  stability  in  that 
ground  there  will  be  none.  But  when  thev 
shall  say,  '  Come,  join  with  us  in  this  or  thai,' 
remember  you  are  joined  to  the  liOrd  by  his 
pure  Spirit,  to  walk  with  him  in  peace  and  in 
righteousness;  and  you  feeling  this,  this  gath- 
ers out  of  all  bustlings,  and  noises,  and  par- 
lies, and  tumults,  and  leads  you  to  exalt  the 
standard  of  Truth  and  righteousness,  in  an  in- 
nocent conversation,  to  see  who  will  How  un- 
to that  ;  and  this  shall  be  a  refuge  for  many 
of  the  weary,  tossed  and  atllicted  ones  in  those 
days,  and  a  sheller  for  many  whose  day  is  not 
yet  over. 

So,  dearly  beloved  Friends  and  brethren, 


who  have  believed  and  known  the  blessed  ap- 
pearance of  the  'J'rulh,  let  not  your  hearts  be 
troubled  at  any  of  these  things.  Oh,  let  not 
the  things  that  arc  at  present,  nor  things  that 
are  yet  to  come,  move  you  from  stedfastness, 
but  rather  double  your  diligence,  zeal,  and 
faithfulness  to  the  cause  of  God  :  for  they 
that  know  the  work  wrought  in  themselves, 
they  shall  rest  in  the  day  of  trouble.  Yea, 
though  the  fig-tree  fail,  and  the  vine  bring 
not  forth,  and  the  labour  of  the  olive-tree 
ceaseth,  and  ihe  fields  yield  no  meat,  and  the 
sheep  be  cut  off  from  the  fold,  and  there  be 
no  bullocks  in  the  stall,  yet  then  niayest  thou 
rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  sing  praises  to  the 
God  of  thy  salvation.    (Hab.  iii.  16,  17.) 

A   POSTSCRIPT. 

Dear  Friends  and  brethren  : 

I  have  something  farther  in  my  heart  to 
communicate  unto  you,  in  dear  and  tender 
love,  and  in  desire  of  your  preservation  out 
of  the  snare  of  your  adversary  ;  and  that  is, 
to  exhort  you  all  to  dwell  in  the  pure  judg- 
ment of  the  Truth,  which  is  a  defence  upon 
your  glory  ;  and  let  none  bereave  you  of  tiiis, 
under  any  pretence  wlialsoever;  but  as  you 
come  to  a  true  feeling  of  the  lile  in  yourselves, 
to  which  alone  the  certain  judgment  apper- 
taineth,  so  lei  this  life  have  freedom,  and  stop 
it  not  from  the  judging  of  all  that  which  is  at 
enmity  with  the  life,  and  tends  to  the  hurling 
of  the  true  plant  of  God;  for  I  have  seen  a 
harm  hath  come  to  many  who  have  parted 
with  their  judgment,  and  so  have  become  un- 
armed, and  the  enemy  hath  prevailed  upon 
them,  (under  a  pretended  tenderness,)  to  per- 
mit or  sufl'er  such  things  as  were  hurtful  to 
themselves  and  others  ;  and  though  the  Lord 
hath  given  Ihein  judgment  and  discerning  in 
the  matter,  yet  they  were  bereaved  of  that 
gift,  and  so  by  little  and  little  became  be- 
gulled. 

Oh  dear  Friends,  consider  these  days  are 
perilous  times,  and  it  is  needl'iil  for  every  one, 
to  watch  in  that  same  eternal  Light  to  which 
you  were  first  turned,  that  by  his  righteous 
judgment  yo  may  be  preserved  from  every- 
thing in  yourselves  that  appears  contrary  to 
that  precious  life  of  which  you  have  tasted. 
And  when  you  have  so  done,  then  to  take 
heed,  that  the  enemy  do  not  do  that  by  an  in- 
slruiiient,  which  (through  your  watciifiiliiess 
in  the  lighl)  he  could  not  do  without  ;  and  all 
beware  of  that  afiijcted  tenderness  that  cries 
out,  '  Be  tender  to  all,  and  pray  for  all,  and 
mind  the  good  in  all,  and  lo\e  all,  and  judge 
none,  but  leave  judgment  to  God,'  &c.  1  ray, 
heed  not  the  |)lausible  words  of  that  spiril, 
which,  being  guilty,  to  save  its  own  head 
from  a  stroke,  would  bereave  you  of  your 
judgment,  which  God  hath  given  you  ;  and  is 
indeed  truly  his  judgmcnl,  and  is  to  be  admin- 
istered in  his  wisdom  and  power,  for  ihe 
cleansing  and  keeping  clean  his  sanctuary  ; 
for  such  as  ha\e  no  judgment  in  their  goings, 
are  they  lliat  know  not  the  true  way  of  peace, 
but  make  them  crooked  paths.  He  that 
goeth  in  them  shall  not  know  peace,  (Isaiah, 
lix.8.) 

But  some  may  say,   Was  not  Christ  meek 
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and  lowly  ?  and  ought  not  all  to  be  like  unto 
him  ? 

'Tis  true,  my  Friends  ;  but  there  is  a  differ- 
ence   between  the   Seed's   sutiering,   and    its 
reiuninf,  and  there  are  times  lor  them  both  : 
ancfwhen   it   doth   please  God    to   permit  the 
hour  and  power  of  darkness  in  the  open  per- 
secutors, to  exalt    itself  against   his  Seed  and 
people,  by  persecution  and  such  like  ;   they  are 
led  by  his  Spirit  to  appear   in   meekness   and 
quietiiess,  as  a  sheep  before  the  sliearer.    But 
what  is  this  to  suffering  bad  and  perverse  spi-  j 
rits,  that  appear  under  pretence  of  the  Truth,  i 
and  yet  are  out  of  the  Truth,  and  enemies  to  j 
its  prosperity,  striving  to  exall  and  set  up  ano- 
ther thin^    instead   of  the  Truth  ?     Such  as 


For  "Tbe  Friend." 

CASTES. 
"  Castes  are  certain  classes  whose  burdens 
and  privileges  are  hereditary.  The  word  is 
derived  from  the  Portuguese  casta,  and  was 
originally  applied  by  the  conquerors  of  the 
East  Indies,  to  the  Indian  families,  whose  oc- 
cupations, customs,  privileges,  and  duties  are 
lieredilary.  This  term  has  been  sometimes 
applied  to  the  hereditary  classes  in  Europe  ; 
and  we  speak  of  the  spirit,  or  the  prerogatives 
and  usurpations  of  a  class,  to  express  particu- 
larly that  unnatural  constitution  of  society, 
which  niakes  distinction  dependent  on  the  ac- 
cidents  of  birth   and   fortune.     The  division 


the  foundation  for  their  temporal  and  spiritual 
ruin.  From  these  causes  taniilies  of  the  high- 
est standing  lose  their  wealth,  and  with  it 
their  importance,  and  become  scattered  among 
the  common  people,  so  that  their  name  and 
place  are  known  no  more.  Yet  how  little 
effect  have  these  fluctuations  upon  those  who 
come  after,  to  convince  them  of  the  folly  of 
eagerly  pursuing  wealth,  and  relying  upon  it 
as  the  source  of  Jiappiness. 

Nothing  is  permanent  but  the  peace  and 
joy  which  our  Almighty  Father  bestows  upon 
his  children  who  love  Him  above  all,  and  dai- 
ly do  his  will,  through  the  strength  of  his 
Grace.  To  seek  this  is  the  highest  wisdom, 
and  its  attainment  the  richest  inheritance.    It 


crowning   Truth   with   dominion    over    every 
false  spirit,  and  corrupt  practice  thereof. 

And  therefore,  dear  Friends,  eye  the  Lord 
in  his  goings  forth,  and  as  you  feel  his  lite 
in  you  to  witness  against  any  evil  and  corrupt 
thing  or  practice,  use  plainness,  and  keep  sin- 
cerity, and  turn  not  judgment  backwards  ;  for 
that  which  is  unwilling  to  be  judged,  and  cries 
out,  'Judaic  none,  leave  all  to  God,'  &c.,  the 
same  will  take  upon  it  both  to  judge  and  rule, 
but  not  in  the  wisdom  of  (jod;  and  those  that 
cry  out  so  much  for  tenderness,  and  against 
Truth's  judgment,  the  same  are  most  danger- 
ous to  be  drawn  out  from  the  patient  sutfering 
in  the  Spirit  of  Christ  Jesus,  when  they  ought 
to  appear  in  the  most  meekness,  and  to  ap- 
pear rough  and  wrathful  in  the  striving  and 
fighting  nature,  and  are  most  apt  to  be  tempt- 
ed into  a  spirit  of  revenge,  as  hath  been  seen 
by  sad  experience,  for  they  that  lose  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  by  which  all  should  keep  domi- 
nion over  deceit,  they  lose  that  strength  by 
which  they  should  be  enabled  to  suffer  all 
things  for  the  sake  of  Christ  .lesus. 

So,  dear  Friends,  in  that  which  keeps  out 
the  defiler  and  the  betrayer,  all  wait  upon  the 
Lord,  Iharyou  may  have  your  armour  on,  and 
be  fiirlilied  with  the  strength,  with  tlie  might, 
and  with  the  judgments  of  God,  and  keep  thai 
under  in  every  place,  which  under  pretence  of 
tenderness  and  forViearance,  would  make  void 
the  testimony  of  Truth,  or  make  the  offc-nce 
of  the  cross  to  cease  in  any  thing  wherein  you 
have  been  instructed  from  the  beginning,  that 
the  Lord  may  behold  and  see  judgment 
established,  and  be  pleased.  (Isaiah  lix.) 
The  Lord  looked,  and  there  was  no  judg- 
ment, and  it  displeased  him  ;  for  thereby 
deceit  got  up,  with  which  it  is  to  bo  kept 
down. 

So  the  Lord  God  of  power  and  wisdom  pre- 
serve you  faithful,  and  filled  for  eveiy  good 
word  and  work  ;  ihu  strong  to  watch  over  the 
weak  ill  singleness;  and  the  weak  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  strong  in  Iho  Lord,  that  so  the 
])ure  plant  of  righleousiiess  and  truth  may 
grow  in  and  among  you  all,  to  his  praise  that 
halh  calU'd  you  ;  to  whom  be  glory  and  hon- 
our forever.  Amen. 

S.  C. 


parate 

were  originally  separate  races  of  people.  This 
institution  is  Ibund  among  many  nations. 

"  The  four  principal  castes,  classes  or  tribes, 
into  which  the  Hindoos  are  divided,  are  said 
mystically  to  have  sprung  from  the  head,  the 
heart,  the  thigh,  and  the  feet  of  their  god 
Bramha.      1.  The  sacred  or  braminical  class, 


inc 

also 
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Letter  from  Lydia    Lancaster    to    Samuel 
Folhergill. 

Having  observed  in  ihe  last  number  ot 
"The  Friend,"  [No.  35,  page  279,]  several 
extracts  of  the  sentiments  of  some  of  our  de- 
'i'he  Bow  in  the 
to  cast  in  my  mite. 
However  unworthy,  being  an  unprofitable  ser- 
vant, and  among  the  least  of  our  Heavenly 
Father's  household,  I  do  at  times  feel  an  ear- 
nest travail  of  spirit,  that  the  prosperity  of 
Truth  may  be  advanced,  and  the  peace  of  Is- 
rael preserved. 

Having  had  the  great  privilege  of  attending 
the  Yearly  Meeting  for  fifty-five  years,  and 
the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  torly- 
nino,  I  can  thankfully  acknowledge,  that  the 


eluding  the  priests  or  brahmins,  who  are  p"^|.|gj  worthies,  headed  " 
so  their  philosophers  or  men  of  letters.  2.  (jioudg^'  \  feU  encouraged  ti 
The  military  or  protecting  class,  commonly 
called  tiie  Sitri,  protectors  from  evil.  3.  The 
Beise  tribe,  includes,  merchants,  tradesmen, 
husbandmen,  &.c.,  which  are  considered  ac. 
cording  to  their  derivation,  as  the  nourishers 
of  the  Slate.  4.  The  Siidras  or  Suddees, 
who,  as  proceeding  from  the  feet  of  Bramha, 
are  servants  to  the  higher  orders,  mechanics, 
&;c. 

"Besides  these  orders,  which  are  divided 
into  families,  under  a  great  variety  of  '"'ers,  1  j'^^, '^^.^  ^^  six  have''becn  to  niyl'eelings  the 
there  are  a  number  of  mixed  castes,  occasion- 
ed by  intermarriages,  &c. ;  and  lastly  the 
Hari  or  outcasts,  which  are  held  in  utter  de- 
testation by  all  the  others." — Rclig.  Ency. 

Wealth,  talents,  education,  and  religion,  or 
the  want  of  them,  create  the  various  classes 
and  distiuclions  in  this  country.  AVeallh,  the 
great  idid  worshipped  by  the  people  of  the 
United  Slates,  is  constantly  changing  hands. 
Estates  very  commonly  go  out  of  a  family  in 
the  second  or  third  generation.  Talents  un- 
cultivated, or  without  wealth,  will  do  but  lit- 
tle in  elevating  a  man  above  the  common 
level.  Nothing  gives  a  person  the  same  dis- 
tinction as  riches.  Its  possessor  is  reverenced 
and  feared  by  the  common  mass.  Those 
whose  subsistence  depends  upon   their  labour. 


most  favoured.  And  I  have  been  abundantly 
satisfied  that  the  same  ancient  arm  of  Divine 
Goodness,  the  same  power  of  an  endless  life, 
that  first  gathered  us  to  be  a  peculiar  people, 
still  hovers  about  us  ;  and  as  it  is  dwelt  un- 
der, will  in  due  season  scatter  the  clouds  and 
tempests  that  seem  to  threaten  us. 

I  was  lately  encouraged  and  edified,  hy 
reading  a  letter  from  Lydia  Lancaster  to 
Samuel  Fothergill,  in  the  fifth  number  <it 
Friends'  Library,  vol.  i.\.,  page  193,  and  I 
think  it  is  well  worthy  a  place  in  "  The 
Friend,"  if  the  editor  is  of  the  same  mind. 

It  seems  to  me  to  contain  a  profitable  watch- 
word to  the  very  heads  of  the  tribes  ;  to  en- 
courage to  frequent  self-examination,  to  be- 
ware of  shyness  and  coolness  towards  our 
fear  to  offend  the  rich   man,   lest  they  should;  Friends,  on  account  of  diversity  of  sentiment 


lose  his  patronage.  The  respect  paid  to  him 
often  inflates  his  pride,  and  induces  self-im- 
portance. His  children  grow  up  in  the  idea 
that  they  are  better  than  the  children  of  the 
mechanic  and  tradesman — look  upon  such 
with  disdain,  and  avoid  mingling  with  them, 
as  far  as  possible. 

Pride,  enijendered  by  their  course  of  edu- 
cation— their  sumptuous  palaces  and  luxuri- 
ous mode  i)f  liviii^i,  and  the  idleness  which 
their   habits  generally   lead    into,  mostly  lay 


respecting  minor  circumstances  ;  and,  above 
all  things,  to  put  on  charity,  which  is  the 
bond  of  perfectness. 

Could  we  in  a  general  way,  who  have  in 
great  mercy  felt  the  power  of  Truth  to  begin 
the  great  work  of  our  soul's  salvation,  bow  to 
its  humbling  operation,  and  with  deep  and 
increasing  earnestness  labour  to  rxpciirnce 
all  that  is  of  self,  crucified  and  brought  into 
true  subjection  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  not 
rest  sulislied  till  self  is  made  of  no  reputation, 
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even  for  the  coming  year  should  life  be  spared, 
then  i  confidently  believe,  that  at  our  next 
annual  solemnity,  the  glory  which  has  in  part 
departed  from  our  Israel,  would  not  only  re- 
turn, but  would  more  eminently  overshadow 
us  than  has  been  experienced  for  several  gen- 
erations. 

"Lancaster,  First  montli23d,  1757. 

" That  pure  love  which  I  often  feel 

bubbling  up  towards  thee  in  the  spring  of  Di- 
vine life,  engages  me  to  send  a  few  lines  be- 
seeching thy  acceptance,  as  I  know  we  have 
an  endeared  affection  for  each  other,  grounded 
in  and  upon  that  ancient  Root,  which  hath 
hitherto  borne  up  and  been  the  support  of  us 
and  of  all  the  faithful,  through  the  various 
tribulations  of  our  march.  And  lest  our  grand 
adversary,  under  any  disguise,  should  get  one 
step  in  upon  any  of  ii%,  to  deprive  us  of  that 
free  partaking  of  the  sap,  and  virtue,  and  nou- 
rishment which  this  heavenly  root  affords,  I 
have  made  a  narrow  search  and  close  exami- 
nation of  myself  and  inward  condition,  with 
as  much  singleness  and  impartiality  as  I  was 
capable  of.  For  I  was  ready  to  think  thou 
had  not  such  full  unity  with  me,  nor  indeed 
with  few  of  us,  as  used  to  be  ;  and  I  could  tell 
no  n^ason  for  it,  except  that  we  could  not  all 
see  and  think  alike  about  some  new  proposals, 
and  in  this  we  did  not  play  the  hypocrite,  but 
spoke  freely,  and  I  believe  in  much  love  and 
friendship.  I  am  sure  I  did,  for  it  is  the  way 
Truth  leads  me,  whether  I  may  be  the  belter 
or  worse  thought  of  for  so  doing  ;  and  after  I 
have  spoken  my  mind,  do  think  myself  clear, 
not  bearing  any  grudge,  or  harbouring  any  ill 
opinion  respecting  those  who  may  not  at  that 
time  see  as  I  do.  But  I  search  my  belief 
over  again,  whether  they  or  I  was  in  the 
right  ;  for  we  none  of  us  plead  infallibility,  or 
desire  any  should  pin  their  faith  upon  us,  but 
desire  that  all  may  see  for  themselves,  and  see 
right  ;  so  leave  such  things  as  cannot  at  that 
time  be  accomplished  by  love,  nor  strive  too 
much,  nor  overdrive  any  of  the  flock,  lest 
thereupon  they  should  sicken  and  die  :  for  all 
are  not  of  one  strength,  and  yet  with  care, 
lime,  and  patience,  may  so  run  as  to  accom- 
plish their  journey.  We  read,  the  Apostle 
Paul  was  not  only  strong,  but  skilful  also,  in 
spreading  the  Gospel  net,  becoming  weak 
with  the  weak,  taking  their  pace  in  a  gentle 
manner,  whereby  he  caught  many. 

"  I  hope  it  is  far  remote  from  my  heart's 
intention  to  daub  any  stone  in  God's  Zion  with 
untempered  mortar,  or  to  heal  any  wound  of 
sin  deceitfully;  but  I  find  as  it  was  love  ever 
raised  and  made  any  of  us  instruments  of  ser- 
vice in  the  house,  so  it  is  by  our  abiding  un- 
der the  same  influence  that  the  body  conies  to 
be  edified,  and  to  grow  from  one  degree  of 
strength  to  another,  to  be  changed  from  one 
measure  of  clearness  in  understanding,  bri<rht- 
ness  and  glory,  to  another;  and  though  thou 
may  think  our  meeting  worse  than  it  was  a 
few  years  since,  I  own  myself  to  be  of  another 
judgment,  both  respecting  aged  and  young  ; 
but  I  may  be  mistaken,  so  shall  leave  it  for 
time  and  truth  to  determine,  and  with  a  heart 
fruitful  in  love  to  thee,  my  beloved  and  valu- 
able friend,  and  thy  dear  wife,  I  now  conclude, 


and  remain  thy  real,  true,  and  constant 
friend, 

LvDiA  Lancaster." 

We  have  thought  an  additional  interest 
would  be  given  to  the  foregoing  communica- 
tion and  letter,  by  annexing  here  the  brief 
notice  of  Lydia  Lancaster  in  a  previous  part 
of  the  same  number  of  the  "  Friends'  Libra- 

I  "  According  to  the  eloquent  testimony  giv- 
en forth  concerning  Lydia  Lancaster,  and 
which  was  written  by  her  intimate  friend, 
Samuel  Fothergill,  she  was  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Dorothy  Rawlinson,  of  Grailh- 
waite,  in  Lancashire,  both  of  them  descended 
from  honourable  families.  They  were  reli- 
giously concerned  to  instruct  (heir  children  in 
iheTruth,  the  most  precious  of  all  blessings. 
That  powerful  Hand,  which  can  alone  give 
the  increase,  mercifully  extended  an  excellent 
blessing  to  several  of  the  children,  and  parti- 
cularly to  this  their  daughter  ;  and  as  it  open- 
ed the  heart  of  Lydia  in  former  time,  opened 
her's  to  receive  the  heavenly  message. 

"  About  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  she  had 
a  sense  of  its  being  the  will  of  Providence  to 
engage  her  in  the  ministeriiil  service,  under 
which  concern  she  continued  about  ten  years, 
growing  in  wisdom  and  experience,  that  she 
might  come  forth  in  the  right  time,  endued 
with  proper  qualificalions.  In  the  twenty- 
fourth  year  of  her  age  she  appeared  in  a  living, 
powerful  testimony,  and  grew  therein.  The 
blessed  Author  of  all  spiritual  riches  having 
abundantly  replenished  her  with  the  treasures 
of  his  kingdom,  she  soon  became  an  able  dis- 
penser thereof  to  the  churches.  In  this  cause 
she  visited  this  nation  several  times,  Ireland 
and  Scotland  twice,  also  the  continent  of 
America. 

"  Her  ministry  was  living,  clear,  and  pow- 
erful ;  her  openings  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom  deep  and  instructive,  adapted  to  the 
slate  of  those  amongst  whom  she  laboured  ; 
close,  and  with  authority  to  the  negligent  and 
careless  ;  yet  all  her  ministry  was  attended 
with  a  degree  of  that  love  and  tenderness 
which  accompanied  her  Lord  and  Master,  who 
'  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
lost.' 

"  Great  was  her  growth  in  religious  expe- 
rience, even  to  the  stability  of  salvation,  and 
an  assurance  that  she  should  be  preserved 
from  falling;  yet  accompanied  with  the  deep- 
est humility.  A  filial  love,  which  casts  out 
servile  fear,  was  the  covering  of  her  spirit, 
and  rested  almost  constantly  upon  her  for  sev- 
eral months  before  her  removal. 

"  She  died  at  Lancaster,  the  SOili  of  the 
Fifth  month,  17fil,  aged  seventy-eight,  and  a 
minister  about  fil'ly-three  vears. 

"  As  she  lived,  so  she  died,  in  great  favour 
both  with  God  and  man,  full  of  days  and  full 
of  peace." 

See  volume  !.5,  page  160  of"  The  Friend" 
for  a  more  extended  account  of  Lydia  Lan- 
caster. 


Have  very  few  acquaintance,  and  fewer  in- 
timates, but  of  the  best  in  their  kind. — Penn. 


For  "Thi;  Pricnd." 

LIGHTS  OF   THE   WORLD. 

For  tlic  inyslpry  of  iniquity  doth  already  work  :  only  lie 
wlio  now  iilleth.wili  let,  until  lie  be  taken  out  ol"  the 
way.— -i  Thcsa.  11.  7. 

The  memory  of  those  who  were  so  rceently  exercis- 
ed for  the  Icslimony  of  Jesus,  given  to  our  Society 
to  bear  and  to  suffer  lor,  and  who  have  been  recently 
called  away  from  llie  trials  of  Ihe  church  inililant,  lo 
the  joys  of  the  church  lrium|ihant,  must  at  this  time 
be  very  precious  to  their  survivors. 

Lights  of  the  world  !  Now  in  the  gloom  of  night. 
Why  doth  your  watch  expire,  cro  diiwn  of  day  ; 

And  when  the  strong  are  falt'ring  in  the  figlit, 
Why  from  the  conflict,  are  ye  called  away  ? 

Though  many  seem  to  say,  Why  sound  alarm  ? 

Wlicn  all  things  in  the  camp  might  pcaceliil  be; 
Nought  to  the  cinirch  can  do  a  greater  liarm, 

Tlian  interrupt  her  love  and  unity. 

Ah  !  precious,  unity,  indeed  thou  art 

To  those  who  love  each  oilier  in  t!;n  Life; 

These  slill  are  one  in  language  and  in  heart 

Though  bound,  for  Truth,  to  mingle  in  the  strife. 

Why  sound  alarm  ?  When  nothing  seems  to  let, — 

Religion,  all  llie  fashion  of  the  day, 
When,  like  the  crescent  on  a  minaret. 

The  tall  spire  doth  the  glittering  cross  display. 

Why  sound  alarm  ?  When  the  proud  dome  we  see 
In  honour  of  Religion  tower  to  lieavcn; 

M'hcn  missionaries  compass  land  and  sea. 
The  heathen  to  convert,  so  much  is  given  ! 

Ah!  they  who  (as  was  Moses)  have  been  taught, 
In  the  lone  desert  to  commune  with  C^od  ; 

Knew  first  their  own  redemption  to  be  wrought, 
Nor  tried  to  teach  the  path  tiiey  never  trod. 

Ye  faithful  few  who  saw  the  cloud  emerge  I 
AVhcn  scarcely  seemed  it  to  portend  a  storm, 

It  slept  so  softly  on  the  horizon's  verge  : 

Briglit  seemed  its  tint,  and  bcautilul  its  form. 

Ye  failiiful  few  !   E'en  now  the  light'nings  glare; 

And  one  by  one,  the  stars  are  going  out: 
True  was  your  warning  given,  to  beware; 

E'en  the  most  wary  now,  might  cease  to  doubt. 

Behold  the  sky  eomplelely  overcast : 
Conflicting  voices  but  perplex  the  flock  ; 

The  wavering  ones  are  bending  to  the  blast: 

And  sheep  dismayed  now  leap  from  rocU  to  rock. 

Oh  Lord  !  the  cause  is  thine — we  are  but  dust. 

Then  "  as  in  heaven,  on  tarlh  thy  will  be  done  ;" 
Still  in  thy  mercy  will  we  humbly  trust. 

Until  complete  redemption  shall  be  won, 

t 


Beatitifiil  Plicnomcnon. — The  visiters  at 
Rockaway  who  happened  to  be  on  the  look- 
out, on  the  11th  ultimo,  says  the  New  York 
Commercial,  were  favoured  wilh  an  exhibi- 
tion of  that  remarkable  phenomenon,  known 
in  Italy  by  Ihe  fanciful  nama  o['  Fal a  Morga- 
na. It  is  often  observed  at  sea,  especially  in 
high  latitudes,  but  is  comparatively  rare  to 
observers  on  land.  The  forms  of  Vessels,  at 
various  distances  from  the  shore,  were  seen 
distinctly  reflected  on  a  mass  of  dark  clouds, 
some  inverted,  and  some  in  their  true  posi- 
tion. Even  vessels  so  fardislunt  as  not  lo  be 
visible  in  their  subslance,  were  presented  on 
the  surface  of  the  cloudy  mirror,  and  with 
such  distinctness  that  by  the  aid  of  a  telescope 
the  spars  and  cordage  could  be  traced  willi 
accuracy.  It  must  have  been  a  gralifving 
sight  to  the  observers,  and  doubtless  fuil  of 
terrified  wonder  to  some. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


PRINTING  AND  PRINTING  PRESSES. 
Charles  G.  Page,  the  Examiner  of  Patents, 
in  a  letter  to  H.  L.  Ellsworth,  alluding  to 
printing,  and  the  modifications  and  improve- 
nienls''that  have  taken  place  of  late  years, 
stales  that  stereotyping  has,  during  the  last 
fifteen  years,  made  scarcely  any  advance 
upon  its  original  condition  ;  but,  during  the 
past  year,  a  very  important  improvement  has 
been  made  in  casting  and  finishing  the  type- 
blocks,  by  which  a  very  large  number  of 
plates  may  be  cast  at  once — and  that,  too, 
without  marring  a  single  block.  One  princi- 
pal feature  consists  in  placing  the  moulds  ver- 
tically, instead  of  the  old  mode  of  placing 
them  in  a  horizontal  position;  and  there  are 
other  important  improvements  in  finishing  the 
blocks,  by  planing  and  chiseling  machines — 
an  operation  heretofore  performed  by  the  use 
of  hand  tools.  But  the  most  striking  improve- 
ment in  this  art,  is  one  made  in  Germany, 
and  just  announced  in  the  public  prints — of 
making  the  stereotype  blocks  of  iron,  instead 
of  the  usual  ivpe  metal.  If  stereotype  plates 
can  be  made  of  cast  iron,  as  staled,  we  must 
hail  the  invention  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  the  age,  as  it  will  reduce  the  price  of  books 
to  a  very  little  above  the  cost  of  the  material. 
It  has  been  slated  that,  by  means  of  the  im- 
provement, the  whole  Bible  has  been  printed 
for  twenty-five  cents.  No  oflicial  authentifi- 
cation  can  be  given  of  the  above  ;  but  we  are 
not  much  surprised  at  the  announcement, 
knowing  the  wonderful  perfection  of  Prussian 
and  German  iron-casting. 

Two  signal  improvements  in  printing  pres- 
ses have  been  patented  during  the  year — in 
one  of  which  there  are  six  pressing  cylinders 
revolving  about  an  axis,  the  cylinders  being 
furnished  with  an  ingenious  arrangement  of 
fingers,  which  seize  the  sheets  of  paper,  carry 
them  round  and  over  the  bed,  perform  the 
pressure,  and  deliver  the  sheets  in  a  rapid 
and  beaulifiil  manner.  The  press  requires 
four  attendants,  and  delivers  thesheelsas  fast 
as  they  can  be  fed  in  by  the  four.  The  other 
press  is  for  printing  the  sheets  on  both  sides, 
which  it  does  before  they  are  delivered,  by 
an  admirable  and  very  compact  arrangement 
of  machinery.  Perfect  operating  models  of 
both  the  last-named  invenlions  were  deposited 
in  the  office,  alTording  occular  proof  of  their 
success. — BlcknelVs  Rep. 

lnt€rcslin<r  Fact. — At  the  recent  anniver- 
sary of  the  Union  Discipline  Society  in  Bos- 
ton, the  following  anecdote  was  related  of  a 
boy,  wbo  was  sent  to  the  Bratllcboro' 
Asylum,  in  a  slate  of  derangement.  lie  told 
the  physician  he  wauled  work  ;  he  could'nt 
live  wilhoul  it.  The  doctor  asked  him  what 
he  could  do?  lie  could  prini — hut  tlioy  had 
no  means  of  printing.  "  Well,"  he  said, 
"  the  doctor  could  get  work  for  him  at  the 
presses  in  the  village."  The  doctor  applied, 
but  (ho  printer  said  the  boy  would  "  kimck  the 
t^'pe  all  into  /»',"     The  doctor  told  the  boy  the 


and  paper,  and  enlisling  ihe  insane  to  contri- 
bute, ediled  the  "  IMonllily  Asylum  Journal," 
and  sent  it  abroad.  The  boy  printed  it,  im- 
proved rapidly,  and  has  entirely  recovered, — 
and  in  the  last  Journal  returned  his  thanks  to 
the  community  for  this  means  of  restoration. 
— N.  Y.  Express. 


The  main  and  proper  business  of  every  tra- 
veller, who  would  succeed  in  his  journey,  is 
to  keep  close  to  his  Guide,  whether  the  road 
be  joyous  or  more  afflicting.  Sometimes,  by 
endeavouring  to  take  a  shorter,  and  at  other 
times  an  easier  path,  people  have  insensibly 
wandered  away,  and  gone  on  without  going 
forwards,  and  their  mistake  been  fatal.  Some- 
times a  smooth  path  has,  by  its  seeming 
straight  direction,  and  conliguity  to  the  right 
one,  diverted  us  from  arduous  labour,  and  we 
have  been  induced  to  choose  present  ease,  at 
the  expense  of  true  peace  ;  and  the  danger  of 
final  miscarriage  hath  been  hid  for  a  time, 
but  at  last  appeared  with  awful  weight  ;  hap- 
py where  timely  enough  to  retrieve  the  mis- 
takes resulting  from  former  indolence  or  inat- 
tention.—  S.  FothersUl. 


T^H    TRI^SID. 


•SIXTH  MONTH,  7, 1845. 


We  had  hoped  to  have  been  supplied  by 
this  time,  in  some  authentic  form,  with  an  ac- 
count of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  which 
occurred  last  week.  We  have  not  been  with- 
out some  information  in  relation  to  its  pro- 
ceedings, sufficient  to  indicate  that  they  were 
of  deep  interest,  but  too  disjointed  and  indis- 
tinct to  reduce  to  writing.  We  however  have 
reason  to  expect  a  prepared  statement  in  sea- 
son for  insertion  next  week. 

The  obituary  notice  of  John  White  of  Mi- 
chigan, has  been  mislaid  ;  the  writer  will 
please  forward  another  account. 

Friends''  School  for  Boys, 

Under  the  care  of  Haddonfield  INlontbly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  situated  in  the  pleasant 
and  healthy  village  of  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  six 
miles  from  Camden,  in  which  are  taught  the 
usual  branches  of  an  English  education.  The 
subscriber  is  willing  to  accommodate  a  few 
boys  as  boarding  scholars  :  the  price  of  board- 
ing and  tuition,  including  washing  and  mend- 
ing, $2.5  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks,  payable 
in  advance.  Strict  attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
morals  of  the  pupils.  Reference,  Scallcrgood 
&  Whitall,  North  Third  street,  Philadelphia. 

W.M.    WlHT.\LL. 

Boarding  in  the  Covntry. 
Persons  who  wish  boarding  in  the  country 
during  the  summer,  eilher  for  themselves  or 
their  children,  are  informed  that  Sarah  Ann 
Cox  is  desirous  of  taking  a  limited  number  of 
boarders  during  the  present  season,  as  here- 


by an  experienced  teacher,  at  which  such 
children  as  may  be  entrusted  to  S.  A.  C.  s 
care,  can  attend,  if  desiied.  The  West-town 
stage  passes  the  door  each  way,  twice  a  week. 
Terms  moderate.  For  further  information 
apply  to  R.  Allen,  No.  146  Pine  street,  B. 
Albertson,  No.  4.5  North  Sixth  street,  or  J. 
C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

West   Tou-n  School. 

The  Committee  to  superinted  the  Boarding 
School  at  West  Town,  will  meet  in  Philadel- 
phia on  Sixth-day,  the  13lh  of  Sixth  month, 
at  three  o'clock,  p.  m.  The  Committee  on 
Instruction  meet  on  the  same  day,  at  ten 
o'clock,  A.  M. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  at  the 
School  on  the  preceding  Seventh-day,  the  7th 
of  the  month. 

Thomas  KiMBER,  Clerk. 

Fifth  month,  1845. 

FRIENDS'    ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bet- 
tie,  jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street  ;  Charles 
Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No. 
56  Chestnut  street;  Benjamin  H.  Warder, 
No.  179  Vine  Street;  William  Betlle,  No. 
244  North  Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South 
Third  street  ;  John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South 
Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — 
Isaac  Davis,  No.  255  Arch  street;  Benja- 
min H.  Warder,  No.  179  Vine  street;  John 
Elliott,  No.  249  Race  street. 

Superintendents. — Philip  Garrett  and  Su- 
san Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  201  Arch  street. 

Reside?it    Physician. Dr.     Joshua     H. 

Worthington. 


Married,  at  Friends'  niecling-hoiise,  North  Sixth 
street,  on  Third-day,  the  3d  iiiRlunl,  Nathanmel  Ras- 
DoLPii,  of  this  city,  to  Phebe  H.,  daughter  of  Jaaies 
Sinlon,  of  Easlon,  Pa. 


result  of  his -.ipplication.  "  Well,"  said  he,  j  toforc.  The  situation  is  healthy,  and  within 
"  I  should  do  no  such  thing  ;  but,  doctor,  you  a  few  rods  of  Springfield  meeting-house,  Del- 
can  buy  a  press  ;  it  will  cost  but  little."  The  aware  county.  There  is  on  the  meeting- 
doctor  made  the   experiment,    bought   press]  house  lot  a  Preparative  Meeting  School,  kept 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  the  17lh 
of  last  month,  John  C.  Haines,  in  the  39lh  year  of  his 
ajrc,  after  a  decline  of  about  one  year.  He  was  favour- 
ed with  a  humble  confiding  trust  in  the  Almighty  arm 
of  Divine  power,  and  alluding  to  the  prospect  before 
him,  s;iid,  "  Lei  the  result  be  as  it  may,  I  believe  all  will 
be  well.  My  business  is  to  be  ready."  A  comforting 
belief  rests  with  surviving  friends,  that  he  was  of  that 
blessed  number  that  at  their  Lord's  coming  were  found 
wailing.  He  appeared  firmly  eslablished  un  the  an- 
cient .foundation  that  our  forefathers  built  on,  and  was 
latterly  sometimes  led  to  exhort  his  Friends  to  failhful- 
ness.  On  a  recent  oceasion  he  expressed  Ihc  belief, 
that  a  time  was  coming  th:it  would  try  all  our  founda- 
tions. His  quietness  and  serenity  through  his  sickness, 
and  at  the  near  approach  of  death,  were  remarkable, 
and  lliough  but  in  the  meridian  of  lite,  we  doubt  nol  he 
was  gathered  in,  in  his  season. 

,  on  Sixlh.day  morning,  the   23d  ult.,  TnioTuy 

Abbott,  of  this  city,  in  the  TSlh  year  of  liis  ago,  a 
member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  after  a  short 
but  painful  illness,  which  he  bore  with  much  pnlicnca 
and  resignation,  leaving  the  consoline  belief  that  he 
was  prepared  for  the  solemn  change  that  awaited  him. 
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ROCK    CITY. 

Great  Valley,  Cattaraejus  Co.,  N.  Y., 
M,iy  7,  1815. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the 
celebrated  "  Rock  Cil\',"  near  this  place,  and 
1  have  been  amply  conipensaled  for  tiie  trou- 
ble. A  party  of  us,  twelve  in  nuiuber,  started 
from  the  Allegheny  river  this  morninfr,  and 
after  walking  up  the  valley  a  distance  of  about 
three  miles,  we  reachetJ  a  most  beautiful 
beach  and  maple  forest.  Here  we  employed 
a  guide,  and  proceeding  about  a  mile  through 
this  forest,  the  ground  of  which  is  thickly 
strewn  with  the  beautiful  wild  flowers  of  the 
season,  and  ascending  a  ste§p  hill,  we  reached 
the  "  City."  This  is  on  the  brow  of  a  hill, 
sloping  towards  the  N.  E.,  and  ranging  nearly 
N.  \V.  and  S.  E.,  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length, 
and  from  forty  to  fifty  rods  in  width,  and  is 
formed  of  large  masses  of  rock,  vvhich  are 
separated  at  ditTerent  distances  from  each  oth- 
er, thus  forming  passages  between  Ihem;  and 
their  resemblance  to  streets,  and  the  rock  to 
blocks  of  buildings,  have  given  the  place  the 
name  of  Rock  City.  Some  of  the  masses 
are  over  one  hundred  feet  square,  and  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet  high. 

The  rock  is  the  true  conglomerate  which 
underlies  the  coal  measures  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  indeed  of  all  other  places  on  the  globe 
where  coal  has  been  found.  It  is  No.  12,  of 
H.  D.  Rogers,  Pennsylvania  Slate  Geologist. 
The  pebbles  of  which  it  is  composed  are  pure 
quartz,  and  mostly  white,  but  some  of  them 
are  nearly  transparent.  They  are  much 
smaller  than  those  forming  the  Rock  City  in 
Genessee,  Allegheny  county,  and  also  farther 
south  under  the  coal  in  Penn.-iylvania.  They 
are  firmly  united  by  a  siliceous  cement,  and 
will  break  in  the  middle  as  soon  as  separate 
where  cemented. 

The  City  is  probably  the  result  of  diluvial 
action;  the  softer  strata  which  underlie  the 
conglomerate,  having  been  washed  away,  al- 
lowing this  last  to  slide  back  in  large  blocks, 
which  separate  at  the  vertical  cleavings. 
The  masses,  as  first  met  with,  in  ascending 
the  hill,  are  many  rods  distant  from  each  oth- 
er ;  but  as  you  proceed  in  that  direction,  the 


distance  lessens,  until,  at  length,  they  form 
the  continuous  stratum,  in  place,  or  in  situ. 
Tides  and  currents  of  the  ancient  ocean  may 
have  had  some  agency  in  removing  them,  but 
they  were  doubtless  brought  to  their  present 
position,  chiefly  by  the  force  of  gravity,  after 
being  undermined. 

'I'he  marks  of  diluvial  action,  which  are  so 
extensively  exhibited  in  the  water-w'orn  sur- 
faces of  the  rocks,  from  the  eastern  part  of 
the  state  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
are  here  very  distinct.  All  the  N.  and  N.  E. 
corners,  angles  and  surfaces,  are  rounded  and 
deeply  grooved  ;  while  those  on  the  o[i)iosite 
side  are  unattacked. 

The  surface  of  the  rocks,  in  many  places, 
is  covered  with  a  black,  brilliant,  metallic 
substance,  probably  protoxide  of  iron  ;  in  some 
portions  the}'  are  coloured  red  with  peroxide 
of  iron,  and  in  others,  they  are  of  a  pure 
white,  the  natural  colour  of  the  pebbles  of 
which  they  are  composed.  The  upper  surfa- 
ces are  uniformly  covered  with  vegetation,  of 
different  kinds,  from  the  finest  moss  up  to 
large  and  full  grown  forest  trees.  Among 
tliese  are  some  beautiful  flowers,  and  flower- 
ing shrubs.  Several  fine  species  of  the  Orchis, 
the  Ladies-slipper,  (Cypripedium  spectahile,) 
a  species  of  the  Viburnum,  the  Mountain  Ash, 
(Sorbus  Americana)  in  great  abundance,  the 
Flowering  Box,  (Cornus  Florida,)  and  a  num- 
ber of  others. 

Many  of  the  passages,  or  "streets,"  between 
the  rocks,  are  exceedingly  fine ;  and  they 
vary  from  many  rods  in  width,  to  but  a  few 
inches.  Some  of  those  are  several  hundred 
feet  in  length,  usually  having  side  passages, 
or  "  cross  streets,"  leading  from  them  in  va- 
rious directions,  and  at  dilfe^rent  angles.  Some 
are  perfectly  straight,  others  have  graceful 
and  irregular  windings.  In  some  of  the  pas- 
sages we  were  wading  in  snow  above  our 
knees,  and  in  others,  we  walked  upon  ice  a 
foot  in  thickness.  The  melting  of  these  forms 
excellent  water,  which,  although  we  drank  it 
from  our  hands,  is  as  clear  as  chrystal,  and 
contained  in  reservoirs  formed  from  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  rock,  which  are  often  white 
as  the  snow  that  contributed  to  the  formation 
of  the  water  within  them.  Pure,  cold  water 
flows  from  the  City  during  the  whole  year, 
and  descending  the  hills  in  difierent  channels, 
forms  a  series  of  beautiful  tiny  cascades,  over 
the  white  rock  in  its  course. 

I  met  with  many  ridiculous  notions  in  rela- 
tion to  the  cause  of  these  rocks  being  here. 
Many  who  claim  to  know  something  of  geolo- 
gy, suppose  they  have  been  brought  here  by 
some  great  flood,  probably  Noah's  ;  some, 
that  they  have  grown  to  therr  present  size, 
where  they  now  lie  ;  and  others,  that  lliey 
were  made  so  at  the  creation. 


The  city  is  about  ten  miles  from  Ellicolt- 
ville,  and  a  visit  to  it  is  well  worth  a  ride,  or 
even  a  walk  from  your  place,  to  any  one  who 
has  any  perception  of  the  beauliful  and  wild 
in  nature  ;  but  especially  to  the  geologist,  as 
well  as  the  botanist,  since  the  most  beautiful 
wild  flowers  and  flowering  shrubs  arc  met 
with  on  every  hand,  in  rich  profusion. — Bvf- 
falo  Pilot. 

Wliile  Slai'n-y  in  Walhu-liia. — One  of  the 
late  numbers  of /,tt  Lvnc,  a  journal  publi-hcd 
in  Hungary,  contains  the  following  announce- 
ment from  Wallachia  : 

"  To  be  sold,  by  the  sons  and  heirs  of  the 
late  Nicholas  Nika,  at  Bucharest,  two  bun- 
dled families,  the  male  members  of  which  are, 
for  the  greatest  part,  labourers,  locksmiths, 
shoemakers,  goldsmiths  and  nuisicians.  The 
proprietor  of  these  families  will  not  dispose  of 
them  in  any  smaller  lots  than  those  consisting 
of  five  families,  but  thii  price  is  at  least  lower 
by  a  ducat  per  head  than  the  ordinary  estab- 
lished rates,  and  advantageous  facilities  for 
payment  are  tendered." 

This  announcement  is  not,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed at  first  sight,  a  pleasantry  ;  it  is  sei'ioiis, 
and  what  is  more,  it  is  legal;  for  the  Code 
Civil,  granted  in  1818  by  the  Prince  Joen  Ka- 
radech  to  the  principalities  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  and  which  is  at  this  day  in  full 
force  and  vigour,  actually  sanctions  this  sla- 
very. Thus  white  slaves  are  advertised  and 
sold,  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  in  two 
Christian  countries  situated  in  the  very  inte- 
rior of  Europe  itself.  Black  and  while  sla- 
very are  equally  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity.— Late  paper. 

Cincinnati. — Truly,  says  the  Louisville 
Journal,  Cincinnati  is  a  wonderful  city.  In 
forty-five  years  her  population  has  increased 
from  five  hundred  to  seventy  thousand  souls. 
Forty-five  j'cars  ago,  Cincinnati  was  a  village 
of  log-cabins,  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  wilder- 
ness ;  now  it  is  a  city  of  imiiiense  commercial 
and  manufacturing  importance,  with  a  huge 
and  enterprising  population,  noted  for  devotion 
to  all  the  arts  that  adorn  society,  and  distin- 
guish modern  civilization.  The  records  of 
the  Old  World  cannot  furnish  an  instance  so 
woiideiful,  and  so  honourable  to  huuiun enter- 
prise. 

Perhaps  the  editor  of  the  Journal  can  say, 
what  makes  the  diilerence  on  the  sides  of  the 
Ohio  river. 

The  Syracuse  Star  announces  the  death  of 
the  chief  of  the  Onandago  Indians,  at  the  cas- 
tle of  the  Reservation,  at  an  advanced  age, 
over  one  hundred  years. 
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THE  CORN  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  writer  in  Hunt's  Magazine  is  preparing 
and  publishing  a  series  of  articles  on  this  sub- 
ject. We  learn  from  the  second  number,  that 
according  to  the  census  of  1840,  there  were 
produced  in  the  United  States,  in  the  course 
of  that  year,  84,8l!3,700  bushels  of  wheat, 
377,531,891)  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  and 
153,170,200  bushels  of  other  grains.  But, 
according  to  the  agricultural  report  made  to 
Congress  by  H.  L.  Ellsworth,  Commissioner 
of  Patents,  in  1844,  there  was  grown  in  the 
United  States,  in  1843,  100,310,000  bushels 
of  wheat,  496,618,000  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
and  181,390,000  bushels  of  other  grains. 
The  population  of  the  United  States,  in  1840, 
was  17,059,400,  and  the  estimated  popula- 
tion, in  1843,  was  19,183,500.  From  this 
comparison,  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of 
grain  produced  hardly  keeps  pace  with  the 
increase  of  our  population.  This  probably 
arises  from  the  fact,  that  some  of  the  old 
wheat  lands  are  becoming  exhausted,  and  a 
large  per  cent,  of  our  population  is  embarking 
in  manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts.  This 
cause  will  continue  to  operate,  so  that,  if  our 
present  protective  policy  remains  unchanged, 
our  production  of  bread  stuifs  will  hardly  keep 
pace  with  the  increase  of  our  population.  Not 
that  there  is  necessarily  any  inability  to  keep 
up  this  product  ;  but  the  want  of  a  market, 
and  the  national  tendency  of  industrial  pur- 
suits, will  prevent  the  growth  of  our  surplus. 
It  is  stated  further,  that  of  the  100,310,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  now  produced  in  the  coun- 
try, fifteen-sixteenths  are  consumed  at  home, 
and  the  remaining  sixteenth  is  sent  to  foreign 
countries.  Of  this  product  of  1110,300,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  about  one-seventh  will  be 
required  for  seed,  which  will  bring  the  amount 
down  to  85,973,000  bushels  ;  from  this,  if  we 
talte  one-sixteenth  of  the  whole  crop,  it  will 
reduce  the  quantity  for  home  consumption  to 
79,705,000  bushels.  On  this  estimate,  which 
caimot  be  fir  from  the  truth,  we  consume 
79,705,000  bushels,  and  export,  either  in 
wheat  or  its  equivalent  in  flour,  6,208,000  bu- 
shels annually.  If  we  were  to  divide  the 
79,705,000  bushels  by  our  population,  19,138,- 
500,  it  would  give  4y'/g-  bushels  to  each  per- 
son in  the  country. 

We  are  told  in  the  same  article,  that  our 
average  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  for  the  last 
fourteen  years  has  amounted  to  about  5,506,- 
000  b.ishfls,  or  1,100,000  barrels,  costing 
$0,233,500  on  an  annual  average ;  though 
during  the  s-amo  period  wc  have  imported  in 
wheat  and  (lour  about  403,400  bushels  annu- 
ally upon  the  average. 

The  writer  argues  that  the  importance  of 
the  I5i  itish  markets,  fur  our  bread  stull's,  has 
been  greatly  over-rated.  I'or  the  last  four- 
teen years,  our  average  export  of  flour  has 
been  1,029,593  barrels,  while  our  export  lo 
Great  Britain  during  the  same  period  has 
been  only  about  170,000  barrels,  being  less 
than  one-sixth  of  the  whole  amount;  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  export  of  wheat. — Bick- 
ncU's  ilcp. 


Noble  Revenge. — The  following  notice  of 
one  of  the  members  of  an  English  mercantile 
house,  who  were  all  originals  in  their  way,  is 
taken  from  the  Manchester  Times. 

"  The  elder  brother  of  this  house  of  mer- 
chant-princes amply  revenged  himself  upon  a 
libeller  who  had  made  himself  merry  with 
the  peculiarities  of  the  amiable  fraternity. 
This  man  published  a  pamphlet,  in  which  one 
of  the  brothers  (D.)  was  designated  as  '  Billy 
Button,'  and  represented  as  talking  largely  of 
their  foreign  trade,  having  travellers  who  re- 
gularly visited  Chowbent,  Bullock  Smithy, 
and  other  foreign  parts.  Some  '  kind  friend' 
had  told  W.  of  this  pamp'ilet,  and  W.  had 
said  that  the  man  would  live  to  repent  of  its 
publication.  This  saying  was  kindly  convey- 
ed to  the  libeller,  who  said  that  he  should  dis- 
appoint them,  for  he  should  take  care  never 
to  be  in  their  debt.  But  the  man  in  business 
does  not  always  know  who  shall  be  his  credi- 
tor. The  author  of  the  pamphlet  became 
bankrupt,  and  the  brothers  held  an  acceptance 
of  bis  which  had  been  endorsed  to  them  by 
the  drawer,  who  had  also  become  bankrupt. 
The  wantonly-libelled  men  had  thus  become 
creditors  of  the  libeller!  They  now  had  it  in 
their  power  to  make  him  repent  of  bis  auda- 
city. He  could  not  obtain  his  certificate 
without  their  signature,  and  without  it  he 
could  not  enter  into  business  again.  He  had 
obtained  the  number  of  signatures  required 
by  the  bankrupt  laws  except  one.  It  seemed 
folly  to  hope  that  the  firm  of'  brothers'  would 
supply  the  deficiency.  What,  they  who  had 
cruelly  been  made  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
public,  forget  the  wrong,  and  favour  the 
wrong-doer!  He  despaired;  but  the  claims 
of  a  wife  and  children  forced  him  at  last  to 
make  the  application.  Humbled  by  misery, 
he  presented  himself  at  the  counting-room  of 
the  wronged.  W.  was  there  alone,  and  his 
first  words  to  the  delinquent  were,  '  Shut  the 
door,  sir?  sternly  uttered.  The  door  was 
shut,  and  the  libeller  stood  trembling  before 
the  libelled.  He  told  his  tale,  and  produced 
his  certificate,  which  was  instantly  clutched 
by  the  injured  merchant.  '  You  wrote  a  pam- 
phlet against  us  once  !'  exclaimed  W.  The 
supplicant  expected  to  see  his  parchment 
thrown  into  the  fire  ;  but  this  was  not  its  des- 
tination. W.  took  a  pen,  and  writing  some- 
thing upon  the  document,  handed  it  back  to 
the  bankrupt.  He,  poor  creature  I  expected 
to  see  there  rogue,  scoundrel,  libeller,  inscrib- 
ed ;  but  there  was  in  fair  round  characters 
the  signature  of  the  firm  !  '  We  make  it  a 
rule,'  said  W.  '  never  to  refuse  signing  the 
certificate  of  an  honest  tradesman,  and  wc  have 
never  heard  you  was  any  thing  else.'  The 
tears  started  into  the  poor  man's  eyes.  '  Ah  !' 
said  ^V.  '  my  saying  was  true.  1  said  j'on 
would  live  to  repent  writing  that  pamphlet.  I 
did  not  mean  it  as  a  threat;  I  only  meant  that 
some  day  you  would  know  us  better,  and  would 
repent  you  had_tried  to  injure  us.  I  see  you 
repent  of  it  now.'  '  I  do,  I  do,'  said  the  grate- 
ful man.  '  Well,  well,  my  dear  fellow,'  said 
\V.,  '  you  know  us  now.  How  do  you  get  on  ? 
What  are  yoii  going  to  do  V  The  poor  man 
stated  that  be  had  friends  who  could  assist 
him  when  his  certificate  was  obtained.     '  But 


how  are  you  off  in  the  meantime ?'  And  the 
answer  was,  that,  having  given  up  every  lar- 
thing  lo  his  creditors,  he  had  been  compelled 
to  stint  his  family  of  even  coiumon  necessa- 
ries, that  he  might  be  enabled  to  pay  the  cost 
of  his  certificate.  '  My  dear  fellow,'  said  W. 
'this  will  not  do — your  family  must  not  suffer. 
Be  kind  enough  to  take  this  ten-pound  note  to 
your  wife  from  me.  There,  there,  my  dear 
fellow — nay,  don't  cry — it  will  be  all  well 
with  you  yet.  Keep  up  your  spirits,  set  to 
work  like  a  man,  and  you  will  raise  your 
head  amongst  us  yet.'  The  overpowered  man 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  express  his  thanks — 
the  swelling  in  his  throat  forbade  words  ;  he 
put  his  handkerchief  to  his  face,  and  went  out 
of  the  door  crying  like  a  child." 

Slave  case  in  Indiana. — An  Indianapolis 
correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  slave  case  recent- 
ly decided  by  Justice  M'Lean,  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  for  Indiana: 

"  A  gentleman,  holding  slaves,  removed 
from  Kentucky  to  Illinois.  He  purchased, 
land,  erected  a  house,  and,  by  the  labour  of 
his  slaves,  improved  his  farm.  In  five"or  six 
months  thereafter  he  took  his  negroes  to  Mis- 
souri, and  sold  them.  They  ran  away  from 
the  purchaser  and  came  lo  Indiana,  where  ! 
they  resided  a  few  years.  The  Missouri  pur- 
chaser came  for  them  and  attempted  to  take 
them  back,  but  was  prevented  by  the  defend-  , 
ant,  for  which  suit  was  brought.  It  was  de- 
cided that,  having  been  rendered  free  by  the 
fact  of  their  former  master  or  owner  becom- 
ing a  resident  of  a  free  state,  the  .Missouri 
purchaser  had  no  letral  claim  to  them,  and,  of 
course,  there  was  no  liability  incurred  by  Ihei 
defendant,  and  verdict  was  rendered  accord- 1 
ingly.  The  well-established  law  of  the  case 
is  as  follows:  "If  a  slaveholder  removes  to 
and  becomes  a  resident  of  a  free  stale,  taking 
his  slaves  with  him,  they  become  free,  and  no 
subsequent  act  of  his  can  legally  make  them 
slaves  again." 


I  am  afraid  deep  sufferings  and  baptisms 
must  be  known  bv  all  who  retain  their  place 
in  the  Lamb's  army  ;  but  such  is  the  equiiy 
and  truth  of  our  Captain,  that  if  patience  have 
her  perfect  work,  his  true  followers,  even 
through  the  region  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
fear  no  evil.  I\Iay  the  Stay  of  the  righteous 
in  every  generation  thus  direct  our  steps, 
the  midst  of  the  paths  of  judgment,  to  the 
honour  of  his  cause,  the  dignifying  his  name, 
and  to  our  own  peace. — S.  Fothergill. 

Wild  pigeons  are  brought  to  the  Albany 
markets  in  such  quantities,  that  they  cannot 
be  sold.  We  saw,  says  the  Atlas,  twelve  hun- 
dred dozen  sold  for  about  three-quarters  of  a 
cent  each.  The  New  York  markets  arc  also 
glutted  with  them. 


Be  sure  you  draw  your  affiiirs  into  as  nar 
row  a  compass  as  you  can,  and  in  method  and! 
proportion,  time  and  other  requisites  proper 
for  them. — Penn. 
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From  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal. 

Bookselling  after  the  Iiiventioa  of  Printing. 

Sonieliine  between  the  years  1430  and 
1443,  tliere  lived  in  Mayeiice  a  rich  gold- 
smith, whose  name  was  John  Fust  or  Faust, 
Ihe  first  man  wiio  sokl  a  printed  book.  His 
name  has  alvN'ays  been  associated  with  that  of 
Guttenberg  and  Schoeffer  as  one  of  the  iiieen- 
tors  of  printing  ;  but,  as  is  reasonably  to  be 
inferred,  erroneously  ;  for  in  all  the  evidence 
with  which  the  annals  of  typography  su|)ply 
us,  he  appears  as  the  capitalist  by  whose  pe- 
cuniary advances  Guttenberg  was  able  to 
bring  his  art  into  practical  operation.  Havinn- 
vainly  endeavoured  to  produce  good  print  in 
Strasburg,  after  expending  a  fortune,  Gutten- 
berg returned  to  his  native  town,  Mayence, 
and  opened  his  mind  to  Faust.  The  gold- 
smith— manifestly  a  shrewd  man  of  business 
— saw,  tVom  the  progress  his  ft  llow-cilizen 
had  made  in  his  new  method  of  producing 
boolvs,  that  the  thing  was  likely  to  turn  out  a 
good  speculation,  and  warmly  embarked  in  it. 
A  partnership  was  speedily  entered  into,  and 
in  1445  a  printing-press  was  set  up  in  May- 
ence, fur  taking  impressions  from  Ihe  wooden 
blocks  with  which  Guttenberg  commenced 
his  art.  The  goldsmith  and  his  associate 
worked  in  secret,  and  for  some  time  without 
success  ;  till  Peter  Schoeftor,  an  illuminator 
of  manuscripts,  and  a  confideiilial  person  in 
their  employ,  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  mak- 
ing movable  metal  types  by  means  of  punches 
and  matrices.  F'aust  was  so  delighted  with 
Schoelier  for  his  ingenuity,  that  he  not  only 
took  him  into  partnership,  but  gave  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  This  happened  in 
14o3-  Much  patience  and  capital  were  ex- 
pended even  after  this  advance  in  the  art 
made  by  Peler  Schoeirer.  'I'lie  first  book 
they  tried  the  new  system  on  was  the  Latin 
Bible,  and  before  twelve  sheets  of  it  had  been 
printed,  Guttenberg  and  Faust  had  expended 
upwards  of  400U  florins.  Still  they  persever- 
ed, and  after  three  years  of  laborious  exertion, 
the  Bible  was  completed.*  A  good  number 
of  this — the  first  of  all  first  editions — having 
been  struck  oil' ready  for  the  market,  the  next 
thing  was  to  devise  means  for  disposing  of 
them,  and  it  was  determined  that  Faust  should 
travel  with  copies,  calling  them  niaiiiiscrlpts. 
It  is  certain,"  says  Lambinet,  "  that  Faust, 
Schoeffer,  and  their  partners,  sold  or  exchang- 
ed in  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  Ihe  most 
celebrated  universities,  the  books  which  they 
had  printed."  This  was  a  matter  of  very 
great  ditficully  and  delicacy.  The  process 
by  which  the  books  were  produced  was  a  se- 
cret, which  every  person  whom  Guttenberg 
or  Faust  took  into  tlieir  einploy  was  bound  by 
oath  not  to  divulge ;  to  say  that  the  bibles 
.were  produced  otherwise  than  by   the  usual 


This  Bible — the  first  perfect  printed  baok  whicli 
ever  was  issued — was  a  folio,  in  two  volntnes,  consi:;t- 
ing  of  637  leaves,  printed  in  large  Gothic  or  German 
characters.  II.  has  no  date,  and  is  known  by  bvbliopo- 
1  as  the  '*  Mazarine  Bible,"  a  copy  of  it  havinir  been 
discovered,  lonor  after  it  was  printed,  in  the  library  of 
Cardinal  \Iaz.rine,  in  the  College  des  Quarlre  Nations. 
■  Several  other  copies  have  since  turned  up.  It  is-exe. 
Dated  v;ith  wonderful  accuracy  and  neatness,  consider- 
ing it  was  the  first  specimen  of  the  press. 


plan,  would  have  partly  divulged  the  secret, 
and  it  was  for  that  reason  that"  the  whole  of 
their  work  was  executed  in  exact  imitation  of 
writing.  The  Bible  was  printed  on  parch- 
ment, the  capital  letters  illuminated  with  blue, 
purple,  and  gold,  after  the  manner  of  ancient 
manuscripts,  and  they  were  sold  as  such  at 
manuscript  price — namely,  sixty  crowns. 

About  the  year  1403,  Faust  went  on  a  book- 
selling expedition  through  Italy,  Germany, 
and  finally  to  Paris,  with  a  stock  in  trade,  con- 
sisting chiefiy  of  bibles  and  psalters.  In  each 
place  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  be  not 
only  busied  himself  in  selling  his  bibles  and 
psalters,  but  organized  agencies  for  the  sale 
ot  his  wares  in  his  own  absence.  Having  dis- 
posed of  as  many  of  his  folios  as  he  could  to 
the  Parisians  at  sixty  crowns,  he — unwisely 
perhaps — reduced  their  price,  first  to  forty, 
and  then  to  twenty  crowns.  This  naturally 
excited  the  apprehension  and  the  ire  of  the 
libraires  and  scribes,  of  whom  Paris  was  at 
that  period  the  head  quarters,  there  being  no 
fewer  than  six  thousand  persons  who  subsisted 
by  copying  and  illuminating  manuscripts.  It 
was  not  in  nature  that  this  large  and  import- 
ant body — who  held  their  privileges  under  Ihe 
university — should  sit  tamely  by  and  see  a 
man  selling  for  twenty  crowns  what  they  got 
from  sixty  to  a  hundred  for.  The  rapidity 
with  which  Faust  produced  his  pseudo-manu- 
scripts, so  as  to  supply  the  constant  demands 
which  his  low  charges  produced  on  his  stock, 
gave  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  he  dealt  with  the 
Evil  One.  This  suspicion  was  strengthened 
when  the  transcribers — who  were  principally 
monks — set  about  comparing  the  various  co- 
pies of  Faust's  bibles.  They  found  a  degree 
of  resemblance  in  each  of  the  books — even  to 
the  minutest  dot — which  they  concluded  could 
only  have  been  produced  by  supernatural 
means.  Tlie  enmity  of  the  scribes  against 
Faust  as  an  underselling  bookseller,  now 
threatened  to  become  a  religious  persecution. 
The  fraud  once  discovered,  however,  Faust's 
case  was  taken  up  by  the  civil  power,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  fly  from  Paris,  to  escape  the 
oflicers  of  justice.  He  returned  to  Mayence, 
but  found  no  rest  there  ;  wherever  he  had 
sold  his  books,  he  had  of  course  practised  de- 
ception, and  the  agents  of  justice  were  equal- 
ly clamorous  for  him  in  his  native  town.  He 
withdrew  to  Strasburg. 

In  the  mean  while,  ;\fayence  was  taken  by 
storm  by  Adolphus  of  Nassau.  By  Ibis  event 
Faust  and  Schoeffer's  journevmen  were  dis- 
persed, and  deeming  themselves  absolved 
from  their  oath  of  secrecy,  they  carried  the 
invention  into  various  parts  of  Europe,  many 
of  them  setting  up  presses  of  their  own.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  Faust  made  a  merit  of  ne- 
cessity, and  wrote  and  circulated  a  work  in 
which  he  described  the  whole  process  by 
which  his  books  were  executed.  That  there 
should  be  no  further  doubt  or  ambiguity  as  to 
whether  the  productions  of  himself  and  part- 
ners were  manuscripts  or  print,  he  placed  at 
the  end  of  his  little  book  Ihe  following  colo- 
phon or  inscription  : — "  This  present  work, 
with  all  its  embellishments,  was  done,  not 
with  the  pen  and  ink,  but  by  a  newly  invented 
art  of  casting  letters,  printing,  &c.,  by  me, 


John  Faust,  and  my  son-in-law,  Peter  Schoef- 
fer,  in  the  famous  city  of  Mciilz  upon  the 
Rhine."  In  this,  as  in  every  other  instance, 
honesty  proved  to  be  the  best  policy  ;  for  now 
that  Faust  had  cleared  up  the  mystery,  he 
was  no  longer  pursued  as  an  imposler  ;  and 
ullinialely  we  find  him  in  1466  in  Paris,  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  establishing  a  perma- 
nent agency  for  the  sale  of  the  productions  of 
his  own  and  his  son-in-law's  press.  This,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  he  efl'ected.  In  the 
midst  of  his  labours,  however,  death  overlook 
liim.  In  that  year  the  plague  raided  in  the 
French  capital,  and  John  Faust  fell  a  victim 
to  il,  far  away  from  his  home  and  his  friends. 

Such  is  a  bare  outline  of  the  career  of  one 
of  the  parents  of  printing,  and  the  sole  father 
of  modern  bookselling.  John  F'aust  (other- 
wise John  Hand)  was  the  very  reverse  of 
such  a  necromancer  and  personal  friend  of 
the  Evil  One  as  tradition  and  error  have  suc- 
ceeded in  picturing  him.  The  truth  is,  he  is 
often  conlouiided  with  Jean-Frederic  Faust, 
a  charlatan  and  almanac-maker,  who  lived 
about  a  century  after  the  goldsmith's  death, 
and  upon  whose  history  Goethe,  the  German 
poet,  constructed  his  celebrated  |ilay.  No- 
thing could  be  more  opposite  than  the  charac- 
ters of  the  two  men  :  the  one  a  plodding,  yet 
withal  liberal  and  far-sighted  tradesman  ;  tl  e 
other  a  quack,  but  one,  we  may  mention,  not 
quite  unconnected  with  the  mysteries  of  the 
book-trade.  To  insure  his  almanacs  a  large 
sale,  he  advertised  them  as  having  been  annu- 
ally dictated  to  him  by  Beelzebub.  The  con- 
founding of  the  two  men  took  its  rise  most 
likely  front  the  cunning  of  the  monks,  after 
the  Reformation;  of  which,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion, the  dillusion  of  the  Bible,  by  means  of 
the  press,  was  the  primary  cause.  They 
therefore  owed  John  I-'aust  no  good-will  for 
the  part  he  unwittingl3'  took  in  dcstroving 
their  system,  and  tried  to  defame  his  mem- 
ory by  mixing  up  his  life  with  that  of  a  moun- 
teljank. 

The  venerable  goldsmith,  printer  and  book- 
seller, did  not  depart  this  life  till  ho  had  plac- 
ed the  Paris  agency  on  a  secure  footing.  The 
name  of  the  agent  he  employed  was  Herman 
de  Statten,  and  the  agency  was  carried  on  at 
the  house  of  one  John  Guymier,  as  we  learn 
from  a  curious  document  found  in  a  copy  of 
cif  Faust  and  Schoefler's  edition  of  the  Latin 
Bible.  It  is  a  deed  of  sale  of  the  book  to 
Tourneville,  Bishop  of  Anglers,  and  runs 
thus  : — "  I,  Herman,  a  German,  workman  of 
the  honest  and  discreet  John  Guymier,  sworn 
bookseller  of  the  university  of  Paris,  acknow- 
ledge to  have  sold  to  Ihe  illustrious  and  learn- 
ed master  William,  of  Tourneville,  archbishop 
and  canon  of  Anglers,  my  most  respectable 
lord  and  master,  a  Bible  printed  at  Mentz 
(Mayence)  upon  vellum,  in  two  volumes,  for 
the  price  and  sum  of  fort}'  crowns,  which  I 
have  absolutely  received,  which  also  I  ratify 
by  these  presents,  promising  to  abide  by  the 
same,  and  guaranteeing  my  lord,  purchaser  of 
the  said  Bible,  against  any  one  who  would 
dispossess  him.  In  ratification  of  which  I 
have  hereunto  affixed  my  seal,  this  fifih  dav 
of  the  month  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
3I.CCCCLXX.  Herman."     By  this  we  perceive, 
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that  since  they  first  came  into  Paris,  the  print- 
ed bibles  were  elevated  in  price. 

It  happened,  nntorlunateiy,  that  Herman  of 
Statten  tailed  to  obtain  any  legal  instrument 
of  naturalization  in  France;  and  when  he 
died — which  he  did  a  few  years  after  his  mas- 
ter, Faust — his  etiects  were  confiscated  as  the 
property  of  a  foreigner.     The  books  intrusted 


the  time  of  Thomas  Gawthorp's  last  return 
from  America,  in  1778,  gives  some  further 
particulars  of  him,  and  of  the  situation  of  af- 
fairs in  Philadelphia  : 

"  William  Ddworth  brought  my  brother, 
Thomas  Gavvthorp,  home  in  a  chaise  ;  he  was 
very  feeble;  he  can  neither  write,  nor  in  any 
way   use   his   right   hand.     He    says  he  was 


to  llOU  francs,  were  included  in  tlie  confisca 
lion.  Schoeiier,  however,  obtained  restitution 
through  the  liberalily  of  Louis  XI.  It  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  value  and  scarcity 
of  money  at  that  period,  that  the  King  of 
France  found  it  inconvenient  to  pay  the  sum 
— equal  only  to  £4-5  6s.  8d. — at  once  ;  but 
did  so  in  two  yearly  instalments  ! 

[RemainJtr  neiUveek.] 

TK051AS    GAWTIIORP. 

Thomas  Gawthorp,  a  fellow-labourer  with 
Samuel  Fothergill,  in  America,  was  born  at 
Skipton,  in  17uy.  His  father  dying  when  he 
was  young,  he  was  put  an  apprentice  ;  and 
meetnig  with  severe  treatment,  he,  to  get 
free  from  it,  enlisted  into  the  arniy. 

Whilst  in  that  service,  he  attended  a  meet- 
ing at  Skipton,  wherein  his  mind  was  so  af- 
fected by  the  powerful  ministry  of  ftlary 
Slater,  that  from  that  time  forward  he  con- 
tinued to  attend  Friends'  meetings  as  oppor- 
tunities offered,  and  was  brought  into  great 
exercise  of  mind  on  account  of  his  situation  ; 
yet  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  have  liis  dis- 
charge purchased,  fearing  that  he  might  not 
stand  his  ground:  one  of  the  officers,  observ- 
ing his  distress,  made  him  an  oiler  of  his 
release,  upon  payment  of  the  money  paid  to 
him  when  he  enlisted  ;  this,  on  solid  conside- 
ration, he  accepted,  and  left  the  army. 

S(jon  after  this  he  married  Isabel  Cros- 
field,  and  settled  near  Kendal,  and  in  a  short 
time  came  forth  in  the  ministry  ;  "  his  mind 
being  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  great  Mas- 
ter, and  obedient  to  the  manifestations  of 
Truth,  he  grew  in  the  gift  received,  and  be- 
came a  deep  and  able  minister  of  the  gospel  ; 
ddigi'iitly  labouring,  in  the  openings  of  life, 
for  the  exaltation  of  Truth  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people,"  often  having  close  and  pertinent 
couu^icl  to  deliver,  well  adapted  l.o  their  differ- 
ent states;  "not  in  the  wisdom  of  man,  nor  in 
the  eloquence  of  words,  but  in  the  slinplicily 
of  the  gospel,  and  with  the  demonslration  of 
Divine  aiilhority.  lie,  nevertheless,  often 
fuuud  it  his  place  to  repress  a  too  eager  de- 
sire after  words,  by  selling  an  example  of 
humble  and  awiiil  worship  in  solemn  silence." 

He  several  limes  vi^iied  manv  parts  of  this 
nation,  Scolland  and  Irclaml.  lie  also  visited 
Friends  in  America  fmir  limes:  from  the  last 
of  these  visits  he  roiunied  "  much  reduced 
in  bodily  strength  ;  but  he  was  preserved  in 
much  peace,  being  cIoIIkmI  wiih  innocency 
and  sweetness,  quietly  wailing  for  his  chaiiire, 
and  having  an  evidence  that  his  dav's  work 
was  nearly  accomplished."  He  dcjiarled 
this  life  the  ;2!)ih  of  Nmlh  month,  17^^0, 
aged  about  seventy-one,  a  minister  forly-seven 
years 


to  him  by  Schoelliir,  and  amounting  in  value  !  twenty-seven  days  on  his  passage  from  Phila 

delphia  to  Falmouth  ;  he  was  in  the  former 
place  when  Washington  and  his  army  were  in 
it,  also  after  he  left  it, and  William  Howe  took 
possession  of  it  without  any  opposition,  many 
of  the  inhabitants  rejoicing,  though  they  had 
little  left  to  give  them,  wanting  almost  every- 
thing necessary  for  the  support  of  the  body  ; 
beef  and  mutton  sold  at  half-a-crown  and  three 
shillings  per  pound,  and  other  things  in  pro- 
portion. Before  he  left  the  place,  four  pins 
sold  for  a  halfpenny,  and  Friends  wished  to 
have  hnuglit  him  two  yards  of  flannel  to  pat 
about  hiin  at  sea,  but  could  not  get  it.  He 
says  his  son  James,  who  is  settled  in  Virginia, 
suffered  much  ;  and  for  refusing  to  muster 
when  required  by  the  Provincials,  he  was  tak- 
en and  marched  tw'o  hundred  miles,  to  Phila- 
delphia, with  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  and 
a  gun  on  his  back  ;  he  was  not  kept  long,  but 
sent  home  again,  but  was  not  allowed  to  see 
his  father,  though  then  in  Philadelphia." — 
FotliergilVs  Memoirs. 

From  llie  Annual  Monitor  for  1831. 

BARBARA  UOVLAND. 

Barbara  Hoyland,  a  minister,  of  Bradford, 
Yorkshire,  England,  widow  of  William  Hoy- 
land,  deceased  F\)urth  month  23d,  182y,  aged 
sixty-five  years. 

She  was  born  in  London,  in  the  year  1764. 
Her  parents,  William  and  Sarah  Wheeler, 
being  members  of  the  established  church, 
brought  her  up  in  conformity  to  its  rites  and 
ceremonies;  but  with  an  early  initiation  into 
the  practice  of  these,  they  united  many  of  the 
follies,  the  dangers  and  temptations  incident 
to  a  genteel  educalion  ;  and  thus,  "  whilst  in- 
slructed  by  ordinance  and  precept,  as  chil- 
dren and  members  of  the  church  of  Christ, 
their  rising  offspring  were,  by  practice  and 
example,  introduced  into  an  acquaintance  with 
lliose  things  most  likely  to  captivate  the  mind, 
and  lead  it  into  the  very  vanities  they  were 
Uuight  to  renounce." 

Hence,  though  early  favoured  with  the  vis- 
itations of  Divine  love,  Barbara  lost  the  pre- 
cious eficct  of  their  tendering  impressions,  by 
the  cxcilement  of  gay  company  and  dissipat- 
ing amusements. 

When  about  twelve  years  of  age,  her  pa- 
renls  introduced  her  to  a  dancing-school, 
which  she  attended  for  a  quarter  of  a  year. 
The  deleterious  elli.cts  of  this  short  period  of 
dissipation  she  feelingly  describes  ;  and  her 
father,  who  had  been  absent  on  account  of  his 
health  dining  part  of  the  time,  was  on  his  re- 
turn home  so  sensible  of  the  change,  that  he 
strictly  forbade  her  accepting  inviuitions  from 
the  company  at  iIk;  school.  The  consequen- 
ces of  altending  this  school  she  thus  deplores  : 

My  unstable  feet  had  wandered  to  the  very 


The  following  extract  of  a  letter,  written  at   brink  of  a  precipice,  and  a  few  more  steps 


might  probably  have  consigned  me  to  irre- 
trievable ruin.  When  I  contemplate  ibis.-ub- 
ject,  I  feel  the  strongest  sensations  of  horror 
excited  at  my  near  approach  to  desiruclion  ; 
and  my  mind  is  humbled  under  a  feeling  of 
awful  astonishment  as  well  as  gratitude." 

From  a  snare  into  which  she  was  very 
nearly  entrapped,  about  her  sixteenlh  year,  a 
common  incident  was,  in  the  ordering  of  Pro- 
vidence, made  the  means  of  her  deliverance. 
Sittitig  with  her  mother,  a  moth  Hew  inio  the 
candle,  struggled  tor  a  moment  in  exquisite 
tortures,  and  expired.  "  How  much  like  in- 
cautious youth  !"  observed  her  excellent  pa- 
rent, "  jilaying  round  the  flame,  till  drawn 
wilhin  Us  power,  caught  and  consumed." 
This  was  so  precisely  applicable  to  Barbara, 
that  she  left  the  room  weeping  ;  and  being 
followed  by  her  watchful  and  tender  widowed 
mother,  disclosed  to  her  the  whole  affair  with- 
out reserve. 

She  was  deprived  of  both  her  parents  before 
she  had  completed  her  nineteenth  year,  after 
which  she  resided  awhile  in  the  family  of  an 
intimate  acquaintance.  Here  she  was  engag- 
ed in  a  course  of  speculative  reading,  by 
which  her  mind  became  unhappily  entangled 
in  the  specious  snares  of  scepticism  and  inlide- 
lilv.  She  considered  this  as  the  most  criti- 
cal period  of  her  life  ;  and  adverting  to  it  in 
her  memorandums,  she  sa\s:  "Blessed  be 
the  ufiholding  mercy,  that  left  not  in  this 
state  of  blind  temerity.  His  miserably  erring 
creature.  Even  whilst  I  lived  as  without  God 
in  the  world,  and  was  many  times  upon  tlie 
point  of  Iramplintr  on  his  laws,  I  had  a  secret 
iiiV(duntary  dependence  upon  his  power,  that 
all  my  acquired  sophistry  was  not  permitted 
to  shake.  Had  it  not  been  for  this — had  I 
lost  the  Witness  forGod  in  ni)' own  heart,  and 
been  suliered  to  follow  these  splendid  visions, 
I  have  no  other  idea  than  that  I  must  ha\e 
been  swallowed  up  in  the  gloomy  culph  of 
atheism,  or  have  trodden  the  more  plausible 
path  of  deistical  doubt  and  perplexity. 

About  this  time,  circumstances  of  a  trying 
nature  completely  dissolved  the  family  com- 
pact, and  the  intimate  connexion  between 
"  kindred  hearts  and  kindred  joys  !" 

Reviewing  some  of  her  previous  trials  and 
bereavements,  she  remarks:  "In  this  way 
did  it  please  Infinile  Wisdom  to  suffer  all  my 
pleasant  prospect  to  be  stained  at  an  caily  pe- 
riod, and  indeed  to  tarnish  the  glory  of  all 
created  things,  in  my  view,  for  purposes  the 
most  wise  and  compassionate.  This  shaking 
of  rest  and  dependence  on  sublunary  things, 
proved  only  a  pr(dude  to  that  change  of  spir- 
itual experience,  for  which  I  have  cause  to 
commemorate  gratefully  his  adorable  name." 
She  continued  in  the  neighbourhood  ol  Lon- 
don till  she  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  when  she  visited  some  of  her  relations 
in  Yorkshire.  During  the  time  she  spent 
among  them,  she  was  brought  to  serious  re- 
flection on  her  own  peculiar  siliialion  ;  and 
her  mind  appears  to  havQ  gradually  recovered 
from  the  delirium  of  strongly  excited  passions 
and  soaring  conceptions,  and  from  the  shock 
which  religious  dulies  and  obligations  had  re- 
ceived from  the  innovations  of  folly,  false  phi- 
losophy, and  vain  deceit ;  "  but   though  fa- 
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voured  nt  se^isoiis  to  experience  sometliing  of 
the  etiicacy  of  Irue  I'ciilli,  in  th;\t  Being,  on 
whose  power  the  anclior  of  hope  had  fastened, 
even  in  the  midnight  dariiness;  yet  she  was 
not  "entirely  freed  from  a  rehance  upon  her 
own  powers  and  abilities,"  and  was  thereby 
kept  from  a  settlement  upon  the  only  sure 
foundation,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Rock  of  ages. 

About  this  time  she  became  acquainted  with 
William  Iloyland,  then  a  member  of  our  So- 
ciety, and  was  eventually  united  to  him  by 
marriage.  After  this,  they  lived  near  Kands- 
worth  VVoodhouse,  and  she  continued  to  at- 
tend hor  former  place  of  worship. 

She  was  then  little  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  our  Society,  seldom  conversed 
with  her  husband  upon  reliirious  subjects,  and 
three  years  elapsed  before  she  attended  one 
of  our  meetings.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
period,  during  a  temporary  abode  at  iShefheld, 
she  was  one  day  prevented  from  attending 
her  usual  place  of  worship,  and  concluded  to 
go  to  meeting  with  the  Friends  with  whom 
she  was  staying. 

•  Her  own  description  of  this  remaikable  op- 
portunity is  nearly  as  follows  :  "  Profound  si- 
lence soon  reigned  over  a  large  assembly  of 
people,  and  my  thoughts  involuntarily  turned 
on  tny  own  situation,  and  the  possibility  thai 
I  might  not  live  through  my  confinement; 
and  on  the  lot  of  a   helpless  infant,  if  it  sur- 

.  vived.  These  considerations  were,  however, 
soon  succeeded  by  perfect  calmness  and  a 
great  degree  of  resignation,  which  pervaded 
my  whole  mind,  and  a  lively  remembrance  of 
the  early  part  of  my  life  presented  itself,  wlien 
the  mind,  in  some  degree  untainted,  sought 
acceptance  with  God.  Tiie  pure  desire  of 
pia\mg  to  him  as  I  ought,  once  more  return- 
ed, ihiiugh  I  had  indeed  been  long  estranged 
I'roni  it.  'I'he  teais  flowed  from  my  eyes,  and 
drop|)ed  upon  niy  hands  ;  I  could  have  kneel- 
ed down,  but  there  was  no  occasion  ;  the  heart 
was  already  prostrated  ;  and  in  this  prostra- 
tion the  soul  worshipped  its  Creator. 

"  At  this  juncture  an  elderly  Friend,  Tho- 
mas Collev.  addressed,  in  the  language  of  sup- 
plication, the  Throne  of  Grace,  on  behalf  of 
those  who,  at  a  very  early  period  in  life,  had 
been  visited  with  the  Day-spring  from  on  higli, 
and  who  had  been  separated  by  their  delighls 
and  delusions  from  the  sure  Word  of  prophe- 
cy ;  had  wandered  from  mountain  to  hill  and 
from  hill  to  mounlain,  until  darkness  had 
overtaken  them,  so  that  they  had  been  ready 
to  call  evil,  good,  and  good,  evil  ; — that  in  in- 
finite mercy  the  day  might  again  be  permit- 
ted to  dawn,  &c.  It  was  all  I  had  desired  in 
silence,  and  was  a  seal  of  confirmation  to  me 
of  spiritual    worship,    indelibly   fixed   on  my 

I  mind,  and  of  the  ellicacy  of  that  living  minis- 
try, which,  flowing  from  the  pure  Source, 
can  alone  speak  to  edification." 

Some  time  after  this,  at  another  meeting 
at  VVoodhouse,  appointed  by  two  female 
Friends  travelling  in  tlie  work  of  the  minis- 
try, her  mind  was  so  confirmed,  that  she  con- 
tinued from  that  time  regularly  to  attend  our 
religious  ineetings,  though  mostly  held  in  si- 
lence ;  and  keeping  under  the  impressions 
with  which  she  had  been  favoured,  she  be- 
came gradually  convinced  of  the  truth  of  our 


principles  ;  and  while  cautious  not  to  be  drawn 
beyond  what  she  felt  to  be  her  duty,  she 
thought  it  right  also  to  adopt  our  practice  in 
regard  to  dress,  addre;5s,  &.C. 

The  hmiible  belief  that  she  had  endeavour- 
ed to  follow  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  the  calming  mfluence  of  the  Divine  pre- 
sence, with  which  she  was  at  this  period  re- 
markably favoured,  supported  her  under  niany 
deep  eonilicis  and  trials  of  various  kinds. 

She  was  admitted  a  member  of  our  Society 
in  the  year  1702,  and  about  a  year  afterwards 
first  appeared  as  a  minister  in  her  own  meet- 
ing at  VVoodhouse. 

In  1797,  her  husband,  who  had  been  pre- 
viously re-admitted  into  membership,  removed 
to  ShetField  ;  and  during  their  residence  there, 
she  was  twice  engaged  in  religious  service  in 
the  families  of  Friends  witliin  her  own  Month- 
ly Meeting;  and  in  181'J,  she  united  with 
some  others  in  paying  a  similar  visit  to 
Friends  in  IJristol. 

Some  time  previous  to  the  last  engagement, 
she  experienced  a  severe  trial  in  the  decease 
of  her  beloved  husband  and  two  childien. 
Left  now  a  widow  under  peculiarly  trying 
circumstances,  slie  was  induced,  soon  after 
her  return  from  Bristol,  to  remove  with  her 
remaining  family,  to  Bradford  ;  and  continued 
ihere  to  the  close  of  lii'e  :  travelling  several 
limes  as  a  minister  in  different  parts  of  the 
nation  ;  sonielimes  engaged  in  family  visils, 
and  also  in  the  weighty  service  of  holding 
public  meetings. 

She  was  sound  in  doctrine  ;  and  as  she  ad- 
vanced in  years,  increasingly  lively  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  her  gifl  ;  and  being  careliil  to  move 
tlierein  in  the  right  aulhorily,  we  believe  her 
labours  were  truly  edifying  lo  her  Friends. 

She  entertained  very  humble  views  of  her- 
self, and  often  moved  along  under  much  dis- 
couragement, yet  slrenglbened  to  maintain 
the  warfare,  and  to  keep  the  faith,  she  was 
enabled,  through  Divine  mercy,  to  look  for- 
ward with  a"  hope  full  of  immorlality." 

She  bore  a  long  and  trying  illness  will) 
much  patience  and  Christian  resignation  ;  and 
although  at  limes  deeply  tried  by  a  sense  of 
poverty,  she  was  not  forsaken  ;  observing 
upon  one  occasion — "There  is  no  hope  but 
what  is  founded  on  Christ."  Suslained  by 
this  hope,  her  mind  was  throughout  preserved 
in  great  quietness. 

To  a  Friend  who  kindly  attended  upon  her, 
she  expressed  her  feelings  of  gratilude  for  llie 
many  comforts  which  surrounded  her  at  that 
trvinij  season,  and  for  the  remarkable  manner 
in  wliich  way  had  been  made  for  her  in  former 
times;  but,  she  observed,  that  she  felt  nothing 
that  could  exalt  the  creatuie  ;  and  remarked, 
how  much  the  covering  of  charily  and  hnndl- 
ily  adorned  the  disciples  of  Christ  ;  adding, 
"  I  think  I  feel  love  to  all."  Her  mind  was, 
indeed,  much  clothed  with  love  towards  her 
Friends,  and  on  one  occasion,  expressing  her 
solicitude  on  their  account,  she  said,  "  Oh  I  if 
Friends  would  but  get  hold  of  the  seamless 
garment,  humility  !  That  is  what  we  want — 
this  robe  of  ihe  Saviour;"  adding,  that  if  the 
root  were  good,  the  branches  would  be  good 
also. 

After  passing  ihrough  a  proving  season,  she 


exclaimed,  "  Oh  Lord  !  Thou  art  able  to  de- 
liv(^r  ;"  and  afterwards  added,  "  'J'hanks  be  lo 
God  li>r  his  unspeakable  gift  !"  A  short  lime 
before  the  final  close,  she  was  heard  to  sup- 
plicate that  the  gales  of  mercy  might  be 
thrown  open;  and  we  doubt  not  that  her 
prayer  was  graciously  answered. 

Tlie  Moccasin  Snake.  —  The  moccasin 
snake  is  a  large  and  horrid  serpent  to  all  ap- 
pearance, and  there  are  very  horrifying  stories 
related  of  it  by  Ihe  inhabilanis  of'the  Soulh- 
ern  States,  where  ihey  greatly  abomid,  partic- 
ularly in  East  Florida  ;  that  their  bile  is  al- 
ways  incurable,  the  flesh  (or  a  coiisidi^rable 
space  about  the  wound,  rolling  lo  the  bone, 
which  Iheii  becomes  carious,  and  a  general 
morlificalion  ensues,  which  deslr(ns  the  pa- 
tient ;  and  that  there  is  no  remedy  lo  prevent 
lingering  and  miserable  dealh,  but  by  imme- 
diately culling  a^way  the  flesh  to  ihe  bone,  for 
some  distance  round  about  Ihe  wound.  In 
shape  and  proportion  of  parts,  they  much  re- 
semble the  rattlesnake,  and  are  marked  or 
clouded  afler  ihe  same  manner,  but  iheir  col- 
ours more  dull  and  obscure  ;  and  in  Iheir  dis- 
position seem  lo  agree  with  that  reptile,  being 
slow  of  progression,  and  throw  ihemselves  in 
a  spiral  coil,  ready  (or  a  blow,  when  attacked. 
They  have  one  peculiar  quality,  whiih  is  this  : 
when  discovered,  and  observing  iheir  enemy 
lo  take  notice  of  ihem,  they  gradually  raise 
their  upper  mandible  or  jaw  uiriil  it  falls  back 
nearly  louching  their  neck,  at  Ihe  same  lime 
slowly  vibrating  their  long  purple  forked 
longue,  their  crooked,  poisonous  fangs  direct- 
ed right  at  you,  gives  Ihe  creatine  a  mosi  ter- 
rifying appearance.  They  are  from  three  to 
four,  and  even  five  feet  in  length,  and  as  thick 
as  a  man's  leg;  they  are  not  numerous,  yet 
too  common,  and  a  sufl^icient  terror  lo  ihe 
misciable  slaves,  who  are  compelled  lo  labour 
ill  the  swamps  and  low  lands  where  they  only 
abound. — Late  faper. 

Art  of  Floating. — Any  human  being  who 
will  have  the  piesence  of  mind  lo  clasp  the 
hands  behind  the  back,  and  turn  the  face  to- 
wards the  zenith,  may  float  at  ease,  and  in 
perfect  safely  in  tolerable  slill  water— aye, 
and  sleep  there,  no  mailer  how  long,  if,  not 
knowing  how  to  swim,  you  would  escape 
drowning,  when  you  find  yourself  in  deep  wa- 
ter, you  have  only  lo  consider  yourself  an 
empty  pitcher:  let  your  moulh  and  nose — 
nut  the  lop  pari  of  your  heavy  head — be  ihe 
highest  part  of  you,  and  you  are  safe  ;  hut 
thrust  up  one  of  your  bony  hands,  and  down 
you  go — luriiing  up  ihe  handle  tips  over  ihe 
pilcher.  Having  had  the  happiness  lo  prevent 
one  or  two  drownings  by  this  simple  inslriic- 
tion,  says  an  exchanire,  we  publish  it  foi'  the 
benefit  of  all  who  either  love  aquatic  sports,  or 
dread  them. — Ibid. 


Beenlrealable.  Never  aggravate.  Never 
revile,  or  give  ill-names^  It  is  unmannerly 
as  well  as  nnchrislian.  Remember  Mall,  v, 
•i2,  where  it  is  said,  "  He  ihat  cidls  his  bro- 
ther fool,  is  in  danger  of  hell-fire." — Ptnn. 
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A  SEPARATE  PLACE  FOR  EACH  THING,   AND  EVERY  THING  IN  ITS  PLACE. 


ORDER— WREFULTJESS. 

If  we  properly  considered  our  true  interest, 
and  indeed  our  own  convenience,  we  sliould 
be  led  to  see  the  importance  of  tlie  moral  in- 
fluence resultinjr  from  halnis  of  order. 

Even  cliildren  perceive  the  heauty  and  ad- 
vnntiijTcs  of  care  and  neatness  ;  and  almost  in- 
stinnlively  aeqnire  the  practice,  from  the  ex- 
ample of  those  with  whom  they  are  associa- 
ted. ' 

S.iino  persons  plead,  they  have  no  turn  for 
sucli  thiiiffs;  and  therufnre  they  are  e.xcnsa- 
l)lo  for  tlioir  netrlecl.  Hut  this  is  a  mistake. 
The  real  ditViculty  arises  from  a  feelinf;  of 
which  some  are  scarcely  conscious  ;  and  which 
few  arc  iVajds  enoiiirh  to  acknowlcdije.  Is  it 
not  to  save  ourselves  a  little  troulile  ?  Is  it  not 
Belf-indulgeiicc  ?  To  be  plain — is  it  not  indo- 
lence? And  does  not  the  induliience  of  this 
feidinfj  cause  more  of  our  troubles  and  diti'i- 
cullies  than  many  are  aware  of? 

For  instance, — if  we  have  unnecessarily 
neglected  a  duly,  or  have  l(!ft  an  article  out  of 
place,  which  miiiht  as  well  have  been  return- 
ed at  the  time  ;  if  we  have  done  a  tliini;  indif- 
ferentlv  whicli  ou<:hl  to  have  been  doni!  well 
— or  if  we  have  fuileil  to  accomplish  an  ol)ject 
for  want  of  duo  exertion  ; — What  is  the  rea- 
son ?     Let  us  be  honest,  and  examine  it  fair- 


ly. Is  it  not  that  we  have  given  way  to  the 
feeling  spoUen  of?  And  do  we  not  find  that 
this  feeling  gains  strength  by  indulgence? 
But  how  are  we  to  get  rid  of  it  ?  The  reply 
is,  we  must  contend  against  it,  and  show  it  no 
quarter;  and  little  by  little  we  will  gain  the 
mastery.  Early  life  is  the  best  time  to  erad- 
icate it ;  but  it  will  yield  to  proper  eflbrls,  at 
all  ages. 

You  ask, — How  is  this  to  be  effected  ?  The 
answer  is,  hy  learning  to  /ore  hthovr.  But  to 
do  this,  you  must  study  to  make  every  kind  of 
business  a  pleasure.  To  a  great  extent  this 
can  he  done.  For  by  carefully  digesting,  and 
then  adopting,  the  most  simple  and  systema- 
tic mode  of  performing  every  duly,  greater 
precision  and  success  will  be  attained  ;  and 
being  simplified  and  made  easy,  the  perform- 
ance will  become  a  pleasure.  For  no  position 
is  more  true  than  this  ;  Whatcrcr  u-e  fed  ve 
(Jo  well,  Iff  take  pleasure  in  doing :  and  is  not 
the  converse  e(|uallyHo?  Whatever  we  feel 
is  not  well  done,  aifords  us  no  satisfaction.  If, 
therefore,  we  learn  to  do  every  thing  well, 
will  not  the  doing  of  every  thing  then  be  a 
pleasure?  Doi's  not  this  correspond  with  our 
own  experience  ? 

Dillicullies  will  frequently  occur,  but  these 
must  nol  dishearlcn  us,  as  nothing  valuable 


can  be  accomplished  without  effort ;  and  for 
our  encouragement  we  should  always  bear  in 
mind  that  there  is  a  way  of  doing  everything, 
and  if  one  method  fails,  we  must  try  ano- 
ther. 

The  principles  of  order  and  of  neatness  are 
so  siuqde  and  so  plain,  that  it  needs  but  mod- 
erate attention  to  understand  them;  and  but 
reasonable  effort  to  put  them  in  practice  :  but 
that  efibrt  must  be  continued  and  persevered 
in,  until  we  succeed.  For  step  by  step  we 
shall  gain  on  our  deficiencies  ;  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  some  progress  will  encourage 
further  exertion.  \Ve  should  never  forget 
that  to  become  fitted  to  train  others,  it  is  es- 
pecially needful  we  should  first  discipline  our- 
selves. 

An  eminent  and  successful  agriculturalist, 
when  asked  what  made  a  good  iarn.er,  re- 
plied, "  To  mind  little  things."  When  we  visit 
a  neighbour  who  is  remarkable  for  good  man- 
agement, we  are  struck  v^ilh  the  peculiar  ef- 
fect and  beauty  of  his  arrangements  :  although 
perhaps  at  first  we  can  hardly  tell  why.  But 
when  we  come  to  analyze,  we  discover  it  is 
the  result  of  attention  to  "  little  things  ;"  pro- 
viding places  for  things,  and  keeping  them  in 
their  places. 

If,  when  we  enter  a  house,  we  see  scraps  of 
paper,  rags  and  pieces  of  thread  scattered 
over  the  floor — if  the  dress  of  the  housewife 
has  been  thrown  upon  her  without  care,  and 
perhaps  soiled  and  torn:  if  her  children  are 
disorderly,  uncombed  and  uncleanly,  does  it 
not  afiect  us  unpleasantly  ?  and,  accustomed 
to  better  management,  do  we  not  turn  from  it 
with  disgust?  Are  we  at  any  loss  to  deter- 
mine that  indolence  is  the  cause  of  all  this? 
Can  we  doubt  that  if  the  housewife  had  pro- 
perly attended  to  "  little  things," — was  an 
early  riser,  and  bad  made  the  best  of  her  time 
— that  her  room,  her  dress,  and  her  children, 
would  have  been  entirely  the  reverse,  and  in- 
stead of  an  ollensive,  would  have  presented  an 
inviting  appearance  ?  For  what  is  more  be- 
coming than  a  neatly  dressed  woman?  or 
more  delightfully  interesting,  than  a  family  of 
clean  and  orderly  children? 

The  mere  circumstance  of  a  small  bag  be- 
ing bung  up  in  each  room,  and  the  scraps  re- 
gularly deposited  there,  will  promote  habits 
of  care  and  tidiness,  beyond  what  could  have 
been  anticipated.  This  may  seem  a  small 
matter,  but  it  is  the  beginning  of  order  ;  and 
if  strictly  followed  up,  its  influence  will  be  I'elt 
throughout  the  whole  family. 

But  may  not  the  same  principles  be  applied  , 
elsewhere?  Is  there  nothing  to  be  done  on 
the  outside  of  the  house?  Let  us  examine. 
How  is  it  with  the  fences,  and  the  hedges,  and 
the  app(!arance  of  the  dwelling?  Are  they 
all  snug  ?  Have  you  a  supply  of  choice  fruit 
trees  convenient  ?  And  of  such  grape-vines 
as  will  sland  the  winter;  and  are  they  kept 
well  trimmed  ?  Have  you  a  wood-house  ?  Is 
it  well  supplied  with  fuel,  and  neatly  arrang- 
ed? How  is  it  with  the  garden  and  the  front 
yard — and  the  lane — and  the  barn-yard,  and 
the  barn  ?  Are  tliev  in  good  condition?  Have 
you  scrap-bags  there  ?  or,  in  other  words, 
have  you  suitable  places  for  unsightly  things 
— for  such  things  as  cause  disorder,  and  litter 
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your  premises  ;  and  serve  as  examples  of  mis- 
management and  waste  to  those  about  you  ? 
If  you  have  not,  why  is  it?  How  can  you 
expect  them  to  be  careful,  when  you  are  care- 
less; to  be  industrious  when  you  are  slolhlbl  ; 
and  to  be  saving,  when  von  are  wasteful  .'  If 
you  permit  this  stale  of  things,  do  you  not  en- 
courage it?  and  is  it  not  really  teaching  them 
the  reverse  of  what  vour  interest  requires  ? 
Do  you  not  see  it  ?  If  you  do,  then  rouse  up 
to  your  duly  ;  and  set  a  better  example  for 
the  future.  For  do  you  not  remember,  that 
whenever  j-ou  have  done  so,  how  pleasant  has 
been  the  result  ?  Shall  the  example  of  a  wise 
Providence  be  lost  upon  us,  and  shall  we  not 
be  improved  by  what  was  intended  for  our  in-" 
slruction  as  well  as  our  benefit  ?  Observe  the 
operations  of  nature  !  How  beautiful  !  How 
admirably  adapted  to  their  end! — the  order — 
the  regularity — the  wonderful  economy  ! 
nothing  in  vain — nothing  wasted — nothing 
lost  ! 

But  you  say  von  have  not  time  to  attend  to 
these  thinn-s:  are  you  aware  how  much  oi 
your  time,  as  well  as  your  property,  will  be 
saved  in  the  end?  In  laborious  matters  we 
may  be  industrious,  and  yet  omit  small  ones 
through  negligence. 

You  rise  early  of  course,  but  is  all  your 
time  employed  to  the  best  advantage  ?  Do 
you  note  the  fragments  of  it  that  are  wasted 
by  yourselves,  and  by  those  around  you?  You 
see  then  it  is  not  for  want  of  time  ;  it  is  for 
want  of  properly  employing  it — it  is  for  want 
of  method  ;  and  no  one  can  fill  up  the  full 
measure  of  his  usefulness  without  it.  Youare 
saving  of  your  money,  then  why  not  econo- 
mize your  time. 

We  should  all  remember  that  it  is  our  duty, 
and  indeed  our  interest,  to  instruct  others  as 
well  as  to  improve  ourselves  ;  and  it  may  be 
truly  said,  that  he  who  can  accomplish  and 
teach  others  to  perform  with  ease  a  double 
amount  of  duty,  is  as  much  a  benefactor  as  he 
wiio  causes  the  "  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow 
where  but  one  grqw  before."  'I'o  assist  you 
in  the  object  contemplated,  provide  a  small 
book  with  but  tiro  bates,  and  as  they  occur 
to  you,  note  in  it  such  little  matters  as  may 
require  care  ;  you  will  then  be  able  to  attend 
to  many  things  which  are  now  neglected,  be- 
cause not  thought  of  at  a  leisure  time.  But 
this  book  nlu^:t  be  examined  daihj,  and  clean- 
ed up  as  often  as  possible  ;  for  if  the  items 
are  suffered  to  accumulate,  the  book  will  lose 
its  virtue. 

Are  there  not  some  other  things  to  be  look- 
ed after?  Where  are  your  implements  of  la- 
bour— your  ploughs;  your  harrows;  your 
hoes  and  your  shovels;  your  forks;  your 
rakes  and  your  scythes?  Are  they  in  good 
condition,  and  in  their  proper  places  ;  or  are 
they  scattered  about  and  exposed  to  the  wea- 
ther, and  some  of  them  mislaid,  or  lost? 

Have  you  a  tool-house  ?  Have  you -a  work- 
shop ?  If  you  have  not,  there  must  then  be 
some  disorder;  and  is  not  that  the  cause? 
For  a  deficiency  of  care  in  one  respect  gene- 
rally leads  to  it  in  others  ;  and  it  is  the  habit 
of  care  you  must  acquire. 

Would  you  know  the  secret  of  having  things 
heep  in  their  places;  then  provide  suitable 


places  for  them  ;  and   have  a  distinct  and  se- 
parate place  for  euch. 

But  these  places  must  be  convenient  and 
easy  of  access;  and  the  articles  must  he  ar- 
ranged with  some  taste,  and  so  as  to  produce 
a  pretty  effect.  This  will  be  pleasant  to  the 
eye,  and  will  awaken  a  feeling  of  interest  in 
those  in  your  employ,  and  each  one  will  lake 
pleasure  in  promoting  the  object.  To  ensure 
success,  however,  you  must  go  further.  Yon 
must  murk  in  outline  the  exact  shape  of  each 
article  upon  thewall  or  partition  against  which 
it  may  be  placed.  Try  it,  and  you  will  be 
astonished  at  the  result;  it  will  act  like  a 
charm  in  restoring  things  to  their  places. 
And  from  it  you  will  derive  a  further  advan- 
tage, as  you  will  thereby  be  enabled  at  a 
glance  to  see  exactly  what  implements  and 
tools  belong  to  you,  and  more  pains  will  be 
taken  to  keep  them  fit  for  use.  And  if  at  any 
lime  they  should  be  left  out  of  place,  or  be 
lent  to  a  careless  neighbour,  you  will  be  con- 
tinually reminded  of  it  until  they  are  return- 
ed, and  thus  ol'len  saved  from  loss. 

The  good  effects  of  the  plan  will  not  stop 
here,  for  its  successful  operation  will  be  a  va- 
luable example  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a 
practical  illustration  of  the  beauty  and  useful- 
ness of  order. 

It  will  also  serve  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  those 
about  you,  a  principle  applicable  in  various 
other  forms,  and  it  will  gradually  produce  an 
effect  upon  their  habits  that  will,  more  or  less, 
inffuence  all  their  conduct. 

BIiauoN. 

Note. — The  diagram  at  the  head  of  this 
article  is  a  copy  of  a  closet  recently  fitted  up, 
and  comprises  most  of  the  tools  that  would 
be  needed  for  a  family.  For  a  farmer,  a 
greater  variety  would  of  course  be  required. 
But  the  design  of  the  plate  is  to  show  that 
any  set  of  tools  or  implements  may  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  present  a  symmetrical  and  taste- 
ful appearance  ;  by  selecting  sonie  prominent 
article  as  a  point  or  centre,  and  radiating,  or 
otherwise  arranging  the  others  around  it. 

The  tools  are  secured  in  their  places  by 
staples  made  of  wire,  and  by  small  brass  or 
iron  hooks,  or  by  nails.  One  of  the  awl 
handles  is  hollow,  and  contains  about  a  dozen 
blades  of  different  shapes,  each  of  which  will 
fit  firmly  into  the  other  handle.  The  shape 
of  the  tools  as  there  represented,  was  marked 
out  by  a  small  stiff  brush,  and  with  ink. — 
The  cost  of  the  tools,  at  retail  price,  was 
$8  67. — Farmers  Cabinet. 

Wonderful  Cave. — A  most  extraordinary 
cave  was  recently  discovered  in  Howard  coun- 
ty, between  Glasgow  and  Cooper's  bottom. 
One  of  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood, 
wanting  rock  to  build,  went  to  an  adjacent 
hill-side  for  the  purpose  of  quarrying  them. 
In  striking  the  earth  with  a  hoe,  a  sound  was 
emitted,  plainly  indicating  that  the  hill-side 
was  hiillow  beneath  ;  and,  proceeding  to  re- 
move the  dirt  covering  the  surface,  he  disco- 
vered a  wall  built  ofstone,  evidently  by  human 
hands.  This  he  displaced,  and  it  gave  him 
entrance  to  the  mouth  of  a  cave,  which  he 
found  a  most  extraordinary  natural  curiosity. 
The  cave   has  been  explored  to  the  distance 


of  .500  yards.  Twenty-five  yards  from  tlie 
entrance  is  a  sort  of  room,  the  sides  of  which 
present  a  brilliant  and  wonderful  appearance. 
The  writer,  who  entered  the  cave  with  a  lan- 
tern, says : 

"  I  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  I  entered 
the  principal  cliamber,  that,  by  a  single  light, 
presented  the  most  magnificent  scene  I  ever 
beheld.  The  ceiling  of  this  splendid  cavern 
is  some  twenty  feet  high,  and  of  a  heclagon 
form,  the  whole  ceiling  presenting  a  shining 
surface,  as  though  it  was  set  with  diamonds." 

Very  near  the  mouth,  another  wriler  says, 
there  is  a  stone  shaped  like  a  horse,  but  not 
so  large,  being  only  about  three  feet   high  : 

"  The  head,  neck,  and  the  body  are  enliro- 
ly  finished,  and  a  part  of  one  hiud-leg  and  all 
the  rest  is  solid  stone.  'I'he  neck  is  made  of 
three  pieces,  and  stuck  or  fastened  together 
somelliing  like  cabinet-makers  put  tlio  corners 
of  drawers  together,  (dove-tailed);  the  rest  is 
all  solid." 

In  another  part  of  the  cave  the  walls  on 
one  side  are  very  smooth.  On  thc.-e  walls 
numerous  letters,  figures,  and  hieroglyphics 
appear,  most  of  which,  however,  are  so  de- 
faced as  to  render  them  unintelligible.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  figures  1,  2,  6,  and  7,  are  quite 
plain.  Just  above  these  figures,  the  httera 
DON  and  CARLO  are  legible.  Further 
on,  the  letters  J.  H.  S.  appear  on  the  wall. 
An  arm  of  the  main  cavern  has  also  been  dis- 
covered, and  has  been  explored  some  200 
yards.     A  writer  says: 

"  The  walls  and  ceiling  of  this  extraordi- 
nary cave  are  pretly  much  ihe  same  as  in  the 
other  rooms.  The  walls  have  a  peculiar  and 
extraordinary  briiliancv,  occasioned,  I  disco- 
vered, from  ihe  fact  that,  instead  ofstone,  as 
we  first  believed,  we  found  them  to  be  of  a 
metal,  very  much  resembling  sulphate  of  iron, 
but  more  of  a  silvery  appearance.  We  hud 
not  proceeded  very  far,  before  we  heard  a 
rumbling  noise  that  occasionally  broke  upon 
our  ear  in  notes  the  most  thrilling  and  melo- 
dious I  ever  heard.  We  stood  for  a  conside- 
rable lime  in  breathless  silence,  to  catch  the 
most  enchanting  sounds  that  ever  gr<'eled  Ihe 
ear  of  man,  and  it  was  only  at  an  interval  that 
we  could  summon  courage  to  explore  its 
source,  which  we  did,  and  were  much  sur- 
prised to  find  it  proceeded  from  a  gushing 
spring  in  the  side  of  the  wall.  The  sounds 
we  heard  we  found  to  be  produced  by  the  fall 
of  the  water,  and  varied  by  the  current  of  air 
before  alluded  to,  which  we  then  found  lo  be 
very  strong.  We  each  took  a  hearty  draught 
of  the  limpid  water  of  this  gushing  spring, 
and,  after  surveying  the  diamond  wall  of  the 
greatest  natural  curiosity  in  the  world,  we 
commenced  retracing  our  steps  lo  its  mouth, 
when  we  found  it  to  be  quite  dark,  and  eight 
o'clock  at  night." — Missouri  Slatesmiui. 

Excuse  faults  in  others,  own  them  in  your- 
selves, and  forgive  them  against  yourselves,  as 
you  would  have  your  Heavenly  Father  and 
Judge  forgive  you.  Read  Prov.  xvii.  9,  and 
Matt.  vi.  14,  lo.  Christ  returns  and  dwells 
upon  that  passage  of  his  prayer,  above  all  the 
rest,  forgiveness,  the  hardest  lesson  lo  man, 
that  of  all  other  creatures  most  needs  it.  Fcnn. 
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Take  all  occasions  of  rendering  small  ser- 
vices ;  remembering  that  "  small  matters 
win  great  commendation."  The  reason  is, 
that  s~ni:ill  services  are  continually  in  use 
and  in  view  ;  whereas  an  o|iportunity  to  prac- 
tise any  great  virtue  but  rarely  occurs. —  Til- 
lotson. 


>ii22  r^m^D. 


SIXTH  JIONTH,  14,  184.J 

The  Tract  Association  have  issued  their 
JMoral  Almanac  lor  1S46.  We  have  run  over 
its  pages,  and  believe  it  equals  in  interesting 
and  instructive  matter  any  ot"  its  predecessors. 
We  wish  especially  to  call  the  attention  of 
Friends  in  distant  neighbourhoods,  to  the  im- 
portance of  having  it  early-introduced  into  the 
stores  in  their  respeclive  vicinities  ;  that  it 
may  foreclose  tlie  way  of  the  trashy  almanacs 
that  lioud  the  country. 

Neie   York   Yearly  Meeting. 
We  are  indebted  to  an  obliging  correspon- 
dent for  the  following  account : 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  New  York  conven- 
ed on  Second-day,  the  26th  of  Fifth  month — 
the  Meeting  of  iMinisters  and  Elders  having 
been  held  on  the  Seventh-day  preceding. 

The  attendance  of  members  was  not  mate- 
rially dilferent  from  the  few  preceding  years 
— perhaps  rather  less  numerous — and  of  the 
missing,  a  number  were  of  those  who  have 
long  occupied  conspicuous  positions  in  the 
body  ;  the  weight  of  whose  spirits,  and  whose 
salutary  counsel,  have  often  afi'onled  strength 
to  the  leeble,  and  refreshment  to  the  weary. 

'I'he  examination  into  the  slate  of  the  So- 
ciety, as  reported  by  the  Quarterly  Meetings, 
aiforded  much  evidence  that  the  world,  and 
the  tilings  of  the  world,  are  yet  sulTered  to 
have  an  undue  influence  over  the  minds  of 
many  amongst  us,  producing  their  legitimate 
fruils, — alienalion  from  the  purity  and  sim- 
plicity of  our  profession. 

An  a|)peal  from  the  decision  of  one  of  the 
Quarterly  Meetings,  by  two  Friends,  (man 
and  wife,)  was  given  to  a  committee,  as  usual 
in  such  cases — the  man  appearing  for  hulh, 
on  account  of  his  wife's  illness;  and  after  a 
patient  hearing,  it  resulted  in  reversing  the 
decision  of  that  meeting,  and  restoring 
them  to  monibership.  Tliis  case  alfords  a 
striking  proof  of  the  care  with  which  the 
rights  of  members  are  guarded  by  our  re- 
ligious polity  ;  and  it  is  understood  the  deci- 
sion was  based  on  an  error  in  the  proceed- 
ing.s. 

The  committee  on  the  siibiect  of  i^idiools, 
appointed  last  year,  to  confer  together  for  the 
purpose  of  devising  some  means  to  carry  out, 
more  fully,  the  concern  of  the  mncling  on  this 
interesting  subject,  made  a  report,  embracing 
a  |)lan  of  a  central  committee,  in  the  cily,  ap- 
point''d  by  the  Yearly  i\Ieeting,  and  executive 
commitlees  ap]inintcd  by  the  Quarters,  lo- 
gelber  to  form  a  standing  commiltee  on  the 
subject  of  education;  the  lallertoopen  volun- 
tary subscriptions  within  their  respective  lim- 
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ils,  the  more  effectually  to  aid  the  work  ;  of  Nature.'  This  woik,  though  very  unpre- 
thus  unitedly  to  labour  for  the  eslablishment 
of  select  schools  and  family  schocds  ;  and  to 
furnish  books  suited  lor  their  use,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  long-cherished  exercise  of  the 
Society.  The  report  was  adopted,  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  tneeling,  and  the 
Quarterly  iMeetings  were  directed  to  perform 
their  portion  of  labour  embraced  in  the  plan. 
The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings, 
which  were  read,  e.xhibiled  evidence  of  due 
attention   to  some  of  ihe   important  concerns 


tending,  is  one  of  unquestionable  merit.  'I'he 
author,  who  is  anonymous,  evidently  possesses 
a  vivid  perception  of  the  charms  of  nature, 
which  he  portrays  in  language  at  once  fresh, 
simple  and  beautiful  ;  occasionally  offering 
passages  full  of  spirit  and  poetic  power.  The 
work  will  possess  additional  interest  lo 
many  readers  from  its  being  pervaded  by  a 
refined  and  elevated  feeling,  and  by  a  spirit 
of  cheerful  piety. 

"  In  describing  the  beauties  of  tlie  visible 
conlided  to  that  botly.  It  appeared  that  meet-  universe,  the  poet  appears  never  lo  lose  sight 
ing  had  given  a  wide  circulation  to  the  Ad- |  of  its  Author,  nor  of  ils  intimate  relation  with 
dress  on  the  subject  of  Slavery,  which  was  i  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature  of  man.  He 
prepared  by  it  about  the  time  of  our  last ;  discovers  a  tendency  of  thought  and  feeling 
Yearly  Meeting  ;  and  had  received  very  sat-  |  in  unison  with  that  of  the  great  moral  poet  of 
isfaciory  accounts  of  the  reception  of  this  ap-  the  present  age- 
peal  in  the  slaveholding  states  :  that  the  meet- 
ing had  also  presented  to  Congress  a  remon- 
strance against   the  annexation   of  Texas  to 


this  Union,  as  a  measure  calculated  to  extend 
and  perpetuate  the  appalling  evils  of  slavery  ; 
and  to  embroil  our  country  in  war,  which  the 
Gospel  of  Peace  t'orbids 


'  Whose  voice  proclaims 
How  exquisitely  the  individual  mind, — 

to  the  e.xteriiai  world 

Is  fitted,  and  how  exquisitely  too — 

(Theme  this,  but  little  lieard  of  amon?  men) — 

The  external  world  is  fitted  to  the  mind.' 

If  we   were  asked  to  point  out  a   few  of 


n  connexion  with  this  subject,  that  meet-   "jese   poems   which    have    more   particularly 
i,.wi  „i  .„  ^-ar^n^^A  .,„  .j,t.i,'o  .£,  .„.  ii,Q  T>..oo     pleased  us,  we  should  perhaps  cite  the  '  J_iines 


lag!  also  prepared  an  address  on  the  prac 
tice  of  dealing  in,  and  using,  articles  which 
are  the  produce  of  the  unrequited  toil  of  the 
bondman,  and  querying  how  far  we  are  clear 
of  thus  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  oppres- 
sor and  the  bonds  of  the  oppressed.  This 
document  was  transmitted  to  the  subordinate 
meetings. 

The  proceedings  of  that  meeting  met  the 
approbation  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  with  the 
exception  of  a  minute  of  advice  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  difficulties  in  New  England  Yearly 
-Meeting,  which  had  been  sent  down,  and 
which  had  so  burdened  many  minds,  that 
much  disunity  therewith  was  expressed. 

Besides  the  attendance  of  several  Friends 
from  other  Yearly  iMeetings,  we  had  the  com- 
pany of  John  Pease  and  Isabel  Casson,  from 
England. 

Epistles  having  been  received  from  all  the 
other  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends,  and  a  com- 
miltee having  been  appointed  to  essay  replies 
to  these  valued  and  comforting  tokens  of  bro- 
therly regard,  those  essays  were  produced  on 
Sixth-day  morning  and  read  ;  and  these  hav- 
ing afresh  introduced  the  living  and  exercised 
members  of  the  body  into  near  and  tender 
sympathy,  not  only  one  with  another,  but  also 
with  the  wrestling  Seed,  wherever  ils  allot- 
ment— under  a  thankful  sense  of  the  unmerit- 
ed favours  which  had  from  time  to  lime  been 
bestowed  upon  us  during  tiie  sittings  of  the 
meeting — affording  the  consoling  assurance 
that  although  we  had  not  wilnossed  a  time  of 
great  abounding,  we  neverlheli>ss  had  much 
reason  lo  trust  that  the  Lord  still  condescends 
lo  remember  (he  dust  of  Zion,  and  strengthen 
her  poor  lo  trust  in  Him,  the  meeting  conclu- 
ded its  labours  for  the  prostuit  year. 


We  had  intended  lo  notice  Ihe  book  referred 
to  below,  having  been  furnished  with  a  copy, 
but  give  place  to  a  (■(uuespondeiit. 

"  E.  C.  &  J.  r.iddle  have  just  published  a 
neat  little  volume  of  poems,  entitled  '  Echoes 


pie 

on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Caroline   B ,' 

'The  Barefoot  Boy,'  'Niagara,'  'The  Fall 
Crickets,'  and,  lastly,  and  most  especially, 
'The  White  Mountains.'  Some  parts  of 
'  Niagara'  are  very  graphic,  and  recall  lo  our 
mind  more  perfectly  and  Uvingly  the  inter- 
esting features  of  this  unique  phenomenon, 
than  any  other  piece  of  poetry  we  have  met 
with. 

"  We  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  pre- 
sent collodion  of  poems,  (if  we  are  not  much 
mistaken.)  will  grow  in  favour,  on  reperusal, 
with  all  liue  lovers  of  nature." 

Agcnis  Appointed. 

Samuel  Dennis,  Dover,  New  Hampshire. 

Samuel  S.  Halloway,  Smyrna,  Harrison 
county,  Ohio,  instead  of  Robert  S.  Halloway, 
removed  from  the  place. 

Wanted, 

By  a  Young  Man  from  England,  a  situation 
in  a  store,  w  here  he  would  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  learning  the  business,  and  being  made 
fully  acquainted  with  book-keeping.  The 
age  of  the  young  man  is  eighteen  and  a  half 
years. 

Application  to  be  made  to  Ingram  Park, 
grocer.  No.  4G5  Market  street. 

Sixth  month,  18-15. 


Dii-n,  in  this  city,  the  37lh  of  Fourth  month  last,  nf- 
ter  a  protracted  illness,  whieh  she  burc  with  much  re- 
sijnalion,  liurii  liKivr,  widow  of  the  late  Sanuiel 
Reeve,  of  Gricnwiuli-,N.  J„  in  the  ei}:hty-fiist  year  of 
her  afro.  She  was  a  consistent  memlier  of  our  Keli- 
(jions  Society,  a  careful  oliscrver  of  our  lestiniooii-s,  ' 
and  diliiji'nt  attender  of  meelinj;s.  Her  end  was  pracc-  ■ 
ful,  having  a  peifcct  assurance  of  occeplanee  wuh  her 
Lord,  whom  she  had  loved  fr(]ni  her  youth. 

,  on  the  8ih  instant,  Sah.mi  Penxock,  a  nicmhc^ 

of  the  Western  District  Monthly  Meeting  of  Piiiladel.  ' 
pliia,  aged  seventy-five  years. 

PraNTEU  BY  JOSKPII  KITE&CO.,  ; 
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For"  The  Friend." 

Tlic  Camden  Race  Course. 
"The  Turf  is  a  most  prolific  source  of  so- 
cial evil.  1  am  convinced  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  estimate  tiie  amount  of  mischief 
it  has  done  to  morals,  to  families,  and  to  so- 
ciety. It  first  destroys  all  the  bettor  feelings 
of  nature,  and  then  destroys  fortune.  Could 
all  those  that  are  still  alive,  who  have  been 
ruined  by  the  Turf,  be  broui;lit  into  one  place, 
what  avast  and  wretched  assemblage  of  hu- 
man beings  would  they  present." — Grant's 
Slittches  of  London. 

When  particular  evils  force  themselves 
upon  the  notice  of  the  community,  and  from 
the  flagrancy  of  their  character,  or  number 
of  their  victims,  rouse  the  serious  and  reflect- 
ing from  the  apaliiy  in  which  they  are  per- 
haps too  liable  to  indulge,  we  may  feel  a  hope 
that  the  moral  atmosphere  may  be  somewhat 
purified  by  the  agitation,  as  the  storm  is  said 
to  render  more  healthful  the  air  we  breathe. 

The  public  race  course  in  the  vicinity  of 
Camden,  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  a 
source  of  grievous  annoyance  to  the  citizens 
of  Gloucester  County,  as  well  as  a  disgrace 
to  the  stalute-book  of  New  Jersey,  which 
sanctions  it.  Strong  exertions  were  used  in 
this  County  a  few  years  since,  to  induce  the 
Legislature  to  retrace  the  retrograde  move- 
ment which  it  made  when  it  repealed  the  old 
law  against  public  horse-racing,  and  thus 
threw  open  the  door  for  the  perpetration  of 
this  evil,  and  its  numerous  attendant  vices. 
Tliose  etlbrls  have  unhappily  been  as  yet  un- 
availing ;  both  spring  and  fall  are  the  columns 
of  ciur  newspapers  occupied  with  descriptions 
of  the  races — feats  of  gambling  and  debauch- 
ery— accidents  of  broken  limbs,  and  lives  jeo- 
parded, in  a  manner  which  should  shock  the 
sensibilities  of  every  one  who  feels  that  we 
are  accountable  beings.  New  Jersey  contin- 
ues to  forget  that  the  "  pillars  of  government 
can  only  have  stability,  when  resting  upon  a 
sound  and  vital  morality."  Her  Legislature 
forgets  that  "  human  law  should  be  the  per- 
fection of  reason,  and  her  voice  the  harmony 
of  the  world  ;"  that  the  highest  business  of 
legislation  should  be  to  purify  and  elevate  the 
character  of  the  people,  and  so  far  as  is  con- 


sistent with  the  free  institutions  of  our  coun- 
try, to  "  give  energy  to  virtue,  and  confidence 
to  truth  ;"  that  not  only  should  the  protecting 
arm  of  authority  be  thrown  around  the  weak 
and  defenceless,  but  also  by  acting  as  conserva- 
tors of  the  public  good,  all  should  be  guarded, 
so  far  as  possible,  from  the  downward  path  of 
ignominy  and  ruin. 

The  readers  of  "  The  Friend"  have  long 
ere  this  become  acquainted  with  the  fearful 
accident  which  occurred  at  the  Camden  Race 
Course  on  the  2Sth  ult.,  when  two  noble  ani- 
mals were  brought  out,  and,  goaded  on 
by  whip  and  spur,  were  compelled  to  minister 
to  the  gratification  of  the  diseased  appetites 
of  20,000  people,  who  were  estimated  to  be  in 
attendance.  They  recollect  the  general  shud- 
der, and  the  literal  chilling  of  the  blood,  that 
ran  through  the  country  when  it  was  reported 
that  the  principal  stand,  two  stories  high,  and 
more  than  one  hundred  feet  long,  and  occu- 
pied by  at  least  fifteen  hundred  persons,  had 
fallen  wilh  a  tremendous  crash,  precipilaling 
those  who  were  on  it,  upon  the  thousands  be- 
low, and  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  souls  had 
thus  been  hurried  unprepared  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Great  Judge!  They  recollect 
the  uniform  expression  of  hope,  that  the  state- 
ments sent  forth  under  the  delirious  excite- 
ment of  the  occasion,  might  prove  exaggerat- 
ed ;  and  the  burden  which  seemed  taken  off 
the  community,  when  they  learned,  that  in 
fact  no  life  was  lost.  Limbs  were  broken, 
and  bodies  fearfully  mangled,  but  in  mercy, 
life  was  spared. 

It  may  be  right  to  sympathise  wilh  human 
suffering  in  all  its  shapes;  and  especially 
should  we  feel  grateful,  that  on  this  occasion, 
so  much  of  mercy  was  mixed  with  warning. 
We  by  no  means  rejoice  over  the  broken  limbs 
of  our  neighbours;  this  were  both  unfeeling 
and  unnatural  ;  neither  do  we  mark  "  those 
on  whom  the  tower  of  Siloam  fell,"  as  more 
preeminently  guilty  than  their  fellows  who 
escaped  :  but  we  unquestionably  believe,  that 
in  cases  of  this  character,  there  may  some- 
limes  be  traced  evidences  of  that  retributive 
justice,  which  does  not  always  slumber,  even 
in  this  world  :  and  we  apprehend  too,  it  may 
be  excusable  to  acknowledije,  that  we  cannot 
so  thoroughly,  and  wilh  the  whole  heart,  com- 
miserate snfiering  under  such  circumstances, 
as  we  do  when  it  overtakes  in  the  honest  and 
honourable  pursuit  of  Ihe  business  and  duties 
of  life.  The  man  who  in  his  fool-hardiness 
mangles  his  body  by  leaping  down  the  preci- 
pice, has  no  right  to  look  around  him,  and  ex- 
pect the  sympathies  of  lookers-on. 

The  Camden  Mail  of  the  4th  instant,  says, 
that  after  the  accident  "  two  were  taken  up 
for  dead,"  but  they  subsequently  revived.  For 
awhile  it  was  thought  the  great  race  would  be 


postponed.  "  Cut  true  to  the  instincts  of  this 
brutalizing  pastime,"  says  Ihe  paper  just  quot- 
ed, "  scarcely  had  the  cries  of  the  wounded 
been  hushed,  or  the  wants  of  the  maimed  at- 
tended to,  when  the  mania  of  the  master  vice 
exhibited  itself.  The  detestable  orgies  which 
had  for  a  time  been  interrupted,  were  again 
renewed,  and  the  blasphemous  '  thimble-rig,' 
and  the  shameless  '  sweat-cloth'  cheat,  were 
busily  engaged  in  their  nefarious  vocations. 
Drunkenness,  gambling,  blasphemy,  ruled  and 
raged  till  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  when 
our  town  and  its  vicinity  were  happily  reliev- 
ed from  the  presence  of  as  motley  and  dis- 
gusting a  group,  as  was  over  collected  from 
the  purlieus  of  a  populous  cily." 

"  Detested  sport  1"  Our  feelings  revolt  not 
only  at  this  mass  of  iniquity  from  the  dregs  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  but  also  at  the 
abuse  of  the  powers  of  this  noblest  of  animals 
which  have  been  given  to  minister  to  the  com- 
forts, and  even  pleasures  of  man,  and  whose 
neck,  it  has  been  declared  by  one  of  the  bold- 
est figures  in  Scripture,  the  Almighty  has 
clothed  with  thunder. 

Supposing  that  Ihe  breed  of  horses  could 
be  improved  by  public  racing,  to  Ihe  fullest 
extent  claimed,  can  New  Jersey  for  one  mo- 
ment persuade  herself,  that  this  improvement 
would  be  purchased  at  any  other  than  a  fear- 
ful price?  Could  we  aflbrd  to  purchase  it  at 
the  price  of  the  demoralizing  influences,  which 
all  concede  to  be  the  invariable  attendants  of 
llio  public  race  ground?  Can  we  suppose 
that  these  evils  are  confined  within  the  limits 
of  the  course,  or  to  those  who  actually  visit 
it  ?  Alas  I  we  would  forget  the  contagious- 
ness of  vice  !  Like  the  branches  of  Ihe  Ban- 
yan fig  tree,  its  influences  spread  wider  and 
wider,  and  root  themselves  further  and  further 
from  the  parent  stem. 

As  a  citizen  of  New  Jersej',  we  feel  that 
our  earliest,  and  fondest,  and  dearest  associa- 
tions, are  connected  wilh  its  welfare.  We 
highly  value  its  institutions,  and  for  some  of 
them  we  could  crave  a  prrpeluity  of  endu- 
rance. V»'c  do  not  forget,  however,  that 
"  sin  is  a  shame  to  any  people  ;"  and  we  ac- 
knowledge a  mantling  blush,  while  we  recol- 
lect at  this  moment,  that  now,  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineleenlh  century,  a  necessity  exists 
thus  to  plead  wilh  the  people  and  the  legi.^la- 
turc,  to  blot  this  foul  stigma  from  their  book 
of  laws.  These  laws  exhibit  our  progress  in 
civilization  :  and  if  New  Jersey  should  now 
legalise  cock-fighting  and  bull-bailing— and 
why  might  she  not  as  well  as  public  horse- 
racincT  ? — the  universal  impression  would  be 
that  she  was  recreant  to  her  age — to  her  po- 
sition and  her  character — that  her  movement 
was  retrograde,  instead  of  "  upward,  and  on- 
ward, and   true  to  her  line."     But  she  niust 
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retrace  her  slaps — we  are  confident  of  it — 
she  must  recognize  the  sentiment,  that  the 
true  principle  and  object  of  criminal  legisla- 
tion, is  preservation  from  crime,  far  more 
than  iis  punishment;  and  that  that  Slate  only 
whose  institutions  rest  upon  the  immulable 
principles  of  right,  may  hope  for  along  period 
of  happy  enjoyment  in  the  exercise  of  the  no- 
blest privileges  of  our  species. 

M. 

Woodbury,  Sixth  month  0th. 

From  Cliambers'  Edinburgli   Journal. 

Bookselling  after  the  lavcntion  of  Priiiting. 

(Concluded  from  page  300.) 

The  distribution  of  Faust,  SchoefTer  and 
Company's  workmen  at  the  seige  of  Mayence 
in  1642,  began  by  this  time  (1470)  to  operate 
throughout  Europe,  by  supplying  printers  to 
\arious  continental  cities.  At  this  early  time 
most  printers  sold  their  own  books  ;  and  if  we 
slate  the  different  periods  at  which  printing 
■was  introduced  into  various  countries,  we  shall 
show  also  when  books  of  print  began  to  be  sold 
in  each  place.  The  first  introduction  of  this 
invention  into  Italy  was  at  Subbiaco,  in  1465  ; 
into  Paris,  in  1469  ;  into  England,  (Westmin- 
ster,) in  1474;  into  Spain,  (Barcelona,)  in 
1475;  into  Abyssinia,  in  1521  ;  into  Mexico, 
in  1550  ;  into  the  East  Indies,  (Goa,)  in  1577  ; 
into  Peru,  (Lima,)  in  1586;  into  North  Ame- 
rica, (Cambridge,  Boston  and  Philadelphia,) 
in  1640.  One  of  the  most  active  of  the  Ger- 
man printers  and  booksellers,  between  1473 
and  1513,  was  Ant.  Kober,  at  Nuremberg, 
•who  had  twenty-four  presses  and  nearly  one 
hundred  workmen  in  his  employ,  and  kept 
open  shops  at  Frankfort,  Leipsic,  Amsterdam 
and  Venice,  all  conducted  with  the  greatest 
regularity  and  order.  He  had  on  sale  not 
only  works  of  his  own  publication,  but  also 
worksof  other  publishers.  At  UJmand  Basle 
there  were  likewise  several  booksellers  carry- 
ing on  an  extensive  trade.  The  many  pil- 
grimages (Wallfahrten)  to  holy  places  in  the 
interior  of  Germany — which  were  then  as 
much  frequented  as  the  sacred  shrines  in  In- 
dia, and  are  so  still  in  some  Roman  Catholic 
countries — offered  them  good  opportunities 
for  disposing  of  their  book**,  parlicularly  of 
those  having  a  religious  tendency,  which  were 
printed  on  cheap  linen  paper,  instead  of  the 
expensive  parchment  formerly  in  use. 

Wherever  we  turn,  we  shall  find  that,  once 
introduced  into  a  country,  the  press  was  ki^pt 
in  extraordinary  activity,  and  hooks  were 
spread  in  all  directions.  There  were  in  Eng- 
land, from  the  time  of  Caxlon  to  1600,  no 
fewer  than  three  hundred  and  fifly  printers. 
Ames  and  Herbert  have  recorded  tiie  tilles  of 
ten  thousand  dillerent  works  printed  here  in 
the  same  interval  ;  the  yearly  average  num- 
ber of  distinct  works  issued  and  sold  in  the 
hundred  and  thirty  years  was  seventy-five. 
The  number  of  copies  of  each  was,  however, 
in  all  probability  small,  for  the  early  book- 
sellers were  cautious.  Ev(mi  Graflon  only 
printed  500  copies  of  his  complete  edition  of 
the  Scriptures  (that  of  1504  ;)  and  yet  so 
groat  was  the  di-inand  for  the  English  'Bible, 
that  there  are  still  extant  copies  of  326  edi- 


tions of  it  which  were  printed  between  1526 
and  1600. 

In  Italy  the  works  of  the  old  classic  Roman 
authors  were  rapidly  printed,  when  means  for 
doinw  so  were  introduced.  In  Switzerland, 
especially  at  Geneva  and  Basle,  a  great  num- 
ber of  books,  chiefly  of  a  religious  character, 
were  printed  and  sold  immediately  after  pres- 
ses were  set  up.  Indeed,  the  trading  talent 
of  the  Swiss  manifested  itself  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century  very  prominently  in 
relalion  to  books,  for  they  supplied  booksel- 
lers even  to  Germany — to  which  we  must  now 
return. 

In  the  dawn  of  literary  commerce,  whole- 
sale trade,  in  whatever  article,  was  chiefly 
conducted  at  fairs,  which  look  place  once, 
twice,  or  thrice  a  year.  To  these  great  meet- 
ings manufacturers  and  agriculturalists  brought 
such  produce  as  was  of  a  perishable  charac- 
ter, and  which  was  purchased  by  retailers, 
who  either  came  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  or  employed  local  agents  to  purchase 
on  their  account.  Amongst  other  manufac- 
turers, the  printers  brought  their  goods, 
which  were  bought  by  retailers,  and  distribu- 
ted by  them  throughout  the  country.  At 
first  the  greatest  quantity  of  booksellers'  stalls 
was  assembled  at  the  Frankfort  fairs,  where 
multitudes  of  strangers  and  merchants  met. 
Ant.  Kober  of  Nuremberg,  Ch.  Plantin  of 
Antwerp,  and  Slephanus  (Elienne)  of  Paris, 
are  recorded  as  booksellers  visiting  the  Frank- 
fort fair  as  early  as  the  year  1473.  From 
this  period  Frankfort  gradually  became  the 
great  book-mart.  In  1526,  Christopher 
Froschauer,  from  Basle,  wrote  to  his  princi- 
pal, Ulrich  Zwingli,  informing  him  of  the  ra- 
pid and  profitable  sale  of  his  books  at  Frank- 
fort, to  persons  who  had  sent  for  them  from 
all  parts.  In  1549,  Operin  of  Basle,  publish- 
er of  the  classics,  visited  Frankfort,  and  made 
a  profitable  speculation.  At  this  period  ap- 
peared Luther,  the  great  champion  of  the 
Protestant  world,  protesting  loudly  and  open- 
ly, both  in  speech  and  in  writing,  against  the 
many  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  church 
of  Rome  ;  and  the  great  cau.se  of  the  Refor- 
mation, while  it  derived  great  assistance  from 
the  prinling-press,  repaid  this  benefit  by  con- 
tributing largely  to  its  development  and  ex- 
tension. Saxony,  with  its  enlightened  uni- 
versities, (Wittenberg  and  Leipsic,)  now  be- 
came the  scat  and  central  point  of  free  theo- 
logical discussion  and  investigation,  and  the 
book.sellers  soon  found  it  worlli  their  while  to 
visit  also  the  Leipsic  fair.  Besides,  the  lite- 
rary intercourse  in  that  country  was  free  and 
unfettered,  whilst  at  Frankfort  it  had  to  con- 
tend, in  later  years,  with  several  difficulties, 
arising  from  the  peculiar  silualion  of  a  smaller 
slate,  and  the  restrictions  and  vexations  of  an 
Imperial  Board  of  Control  (Kaiserliche 
Bijcher  Commission)  established  by  the  Ger- 
man cinperor,  through  the  inlluence  of  the 
Catholic  clergy.  Archbishop  Borthold,  of 
Mayence,  had  previously  (in  1486)  establish- 
ed a  similar  censorship  in  his  dominions. 
The  chief  object  of  that  board  v.'as  lo  watch 
and  visit  the  book-shops — which,  in  Frank- 
fort, were  all  situated  in  one  street,  slill  call- 
ed the   l?uchgassc — seizing  forbidden  books, 


claiming  the  seven  privilege  copies  ordered 
by  law  to  be  presented  to  the  universities, 
and,  in  fact,  exercising  the  power  of  a  most 
troublesome  police.  Against  this  the  book- 
sellers often  remonstrated,  but  wilhout  suc- 
cess. At  length  the  principal  part  of  the 
book-trade  withdrew  to  Leipsic,  where  gener- 
al fairs  were  held  thrice  every  year,  and 
where,  next  lo  Frankfort,  the  greatest  number 
of  books  was  sold. 

The  earliest  accurate  information  obtained 
respecting  the  sale  of  books  at  Leipsic  fair, 
refers  to  1545,  when  we  find  the  printers  Stei- 
ger  and  Boskopf,  both  of  Nuremberg,  repair- 
ing thither  with  their  "wares."  A  few  years 
later,  the  fame  of  this  market  as  a  place  of 
sale  for  books,  spread  over  the  rest  of  the 
continent,  and  in  1556  it  was  visited  by  the 
I^iris  bookseller  Clement,  and  in  1560  by 
Pieiro  Valgrisi  from  Venice.  From  the  ac- 
cidental mention  of  these  visits  and  names  in 
the  annals  of  the  Leipsic  fair,  we  may  infer 
that  booksellers  from  other  parts  of  the  world 
also  frequented  it  habitually,  although  no  re- 
cord of  their  presence  has  been  made.  The 
different  languages  which  they  spoke  had  lit- 
tle effect  upon  the  sale  of  their  books,  the 
greater  part  of  which,  wherever  printed,  was 
in  Latin.  In  1589,  the  number  of  new  works 
brought  to  Leipsic  was  362,  of  which  246,  or 
68  per  cent.,  were  in  the  Latin  language.  The 
literary  tastes  of  that  time  may  be  guessed 
from  the  fact,  that  of  the  whole  number  of 
these  literary  novelties,  200  were  on  theolo- 
gical subjects,  48  on  law  and  jurisprudence, 
and  45  on  philosophy  and  philology. 

The  trade  in  books  carried  on  in  Liepsic, 
increased  so  rapidly,  that  it  banished  traffic  in 
other  articles  from  the  fair.  No  fewer  than 
fourteen  printers  and  booksellers  had,  by 
1016,  taken  up  their  residence  in  the  city. 
The  names  of  these  individuals  have  become 
dear  to  the  modern  bibliomaniac,  from  the 
rarity  of  the  works  bearing  their  respective 
imprints.  These  "  publishers"  (for  by  this 
period  the  wholesale  bookseller  was  distin- 
guished from  the  retailer  by  that  expression) 
hrouglit  lo  the  Easier  fair  of  1616  no  less 
than  153  new  works,  the  productions  of  their 
own  presses.  Of  other  publishers  in  various 
parts  of  Germany,  eight  resided  at  Frankfort- 
on-lheMaine,  seven  belonged  to  Nuremberg, 
four  to  Jena,  three  lo  tilm,  and  the  same 
number  to  Hamburg;  Willenberg,  Sirasburg, 
Gotha,  Cologne,  Breslau,  had  each  two,  and 
Liibeck,  Goslar,  Heidelberg,  Rostock,  and 
Luneburg,  one. 

The  Easter  fair  held  at  Leipsic  was  now 
exclusively  devoted  to  books.  The  booksel- 
lers had  already  organized  a  system,  by  which 
they  were  enabled  to  print  a  catalogue  of 
every  new  work  that  was  lo  be  sold  at  the 
fair,  so  that  purchasers  had  no  difliculty  in 
making  their  selection  ;  and  Leipsic  Easier 
fair  became  the  great  book-mart  for  the  whole 
continent. 

Having  brought  our  notices  of"  the  trade" 
in  Germany  down  lo  the  great  era  in  ils  ex- 
istence, the  eslablishment  of  llie  Leipsic 
book-liiir,  and  in  I'jigland  to  the  unhappy 
time  when  our  country  was  torn  by  civil  war, 
and  the  book,  with  all  other  trades,  was  in  a 
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struggling  and  depressed  condition,  we  shall, 
in  succeeding  articles,  offer  some  interesting 
fiicts  Concerning  the  modern  system  of  book- 
sellnig,  as  practised  in  various  countries 
where  any  very  considerable  literary  com- 
merce is  carried  on. 


Vigilance  of  Caaatliau  Geese, 

Wherever  you  find  them,  and  however  re- 
mote from  the  haunts  of  man  the  place  may 
be,  they  are  at  all  times  so  vigilant  and  suspi- 
cious,  lliat   it   is   extremely    rare   to  surprise 
them.     In  keenness  of  sight  and  acuteness  of 
hearing,   they   are   perhaps   surpassed  by  no 
bird  whatever.     They  act  as  sentinels  toward 
each   other,   and  during   the  hours  at   which 
the  flock  reposes,  one  or  more  ganders  stand 
on  the  watch.     At  the  sight  of  cattle,  horses, 
or  animals  of  the  deer  kind,  they  are  seldom 
alarmed  ;  but  a   bear   or   cougar  is  instantly 
announced,  and  if  on  such  occasions,  the  flock 
is  on  the  ground  near  water,  the  birds  imme- 
diately  betake   themselves   in    silence  to  the 
latter,  swim  to  the  middle  of  the  pond  or  riv- 
er,  and   there   remain   until   danger   is  over. 
Should  their  enemies  pursue  them  in  the  wa- 
ter,  the   males  utter    loud   shrieks,    and  the 
birds  arrange  themselves  in  close  ranks,  rise 
simultaneously  in  a  few  seconds,  and  fly  off  in 
a  compact  body,  seldom  at  such  limes  forming 
lines  or  angels,  it  being  in  fact,  only  when  the 
distance  they  have  to  travel  is  great  that  they 
dispose  themselves  in  those  forms.     So  acute 
is  their  sense  of  hearing,  that  they  are  able  to 
distinguish  the  different  sounds  or  footsteps  of 
their  foes  with   astonishing  accuracy.     Thus 
the   breaking  of  a  dry  stick  by  a  deer,  is  at 
once   distinguished   from   the   same  accident 
occasioned    by  a   man.     If  a  dozen   of  large 
turtles  drop   into  the  water,   making  a  great 
noise  in  their  fall,  or  if  the  same  efl'ecl  is  pro- 
duced by  an  alligator,  the  wild  goose  pays  no 
regard  to  it  ;   but  however   faint   and   distant 
may  be  the  sound  of  an  Indian's  paddle,  that 
may  by  accident   have  struck  the  side  of  his 
canoe,  it  is  at  once  marked,   every  individual 
raises  its  head  and  looks  intently  towards  the 
place  from  which   the   noise   has   proceeded, 
and   in   silence  all   watch   the   movements   of 
their  enemy.     These  birds  are  extremely  cun- 
ning also  ;  and  should   they  conceive   them- 
selves unseen,  they  silently  move  into  the  tall 
grasses   by  the   margin   of  the  water,    lower 
their  heads,  and    lie  perfectly  quiet   until   the 
boat  has  passed  by.     I  have  seen  them  walk 
offfromalarge   frozen   pond   into   the  woods, 
to  elude  the  sight  of  the  hunter,  and  return  as 
soon  as  he  had  crossed  the  pond.     But  should 
there  be  snow  on  the  ice  or  in  the  woods,  tliey 
prefer  watching  the  intruder,  and  take  to  wing 
long  before  he  is  within  shooting  distance,  as 
if  aware  of  the  ease  with  which  they  could  be 
followed  by  their  tracks  over  the  treacherous 
surface.      If  wounded  in  the  Viiing,  they  some- 
times dive  to  a  small  depth,  and  makeoft'with 
astonishing  address,  always  in  the  direction 
of  the  shore  ;   the  moment  they  reach  which, 
you  may  observe  them  sneaking  through  the 
long  grass  or  bushes,  their  necks  extended  an 
iach  or  so  above  the  ground,  and  ia  this  man- 


ner proceeding  so  silently,  that,  unless  close- 
ly watched,  they  are  pretty  sure  to  escape. 

If  shot  at  and  wounded  while  on  the  ice, 
they  immediately  walk  ott'in  a  dignified  man- 
ner, as  if  anxious  to  make  you  believe  that 
they  have  not  been  injured,  emitting  a  loud 
note  all  the  while  ;  but  the  instant  they  reach 
the  shore  they  become  silent,  and  make  ott"in 
the  manner  described.  I  was  much  surprised 
one  day,  while  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  to 
see  how  cunningly  one  of  these  birds,  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  moult,  was  quite  unable 
to  fly,  managed  for  a  while  to  elude  our  pur- 
suit. It  was  first  perceived  at  some  distance 
from  the  shore,  when  the  boat  was  swiftly 
rowed  towards  it,  and  it  swam  before  us  with 
great  speed,  making  directly  towards  the 
land  ;  but  when  we  came  within  a  few  yards 
of  it,  it  dived,  and  nothing  could  be  seen  of  it 
for  a  long  time.  Every  one  of  the  party  stood 
on  tiptoe  to  mark  the  spot  at  which  it  should 
rise,  but  in  vain,  when  the  man  at  the  rudder 
accidentally  looked  over  the  stern,  and  there 
saw  the  goose,  its  body  immersed,  the  point 
of  its  bill  alone  above  water,  and  its  feet  bu- 
sily engaged  in  propelling  it  so  as  to  keep 
pace  wiih  the  movements  of  the  boat.  The 
sailor  altempted  to  catch  it  while  within  a 
foot  or  two  of  him  ;  but  with  the  swiftness  of 
thought  it  shifted  from  side  to  side,  fore  and 
aft,  until,  delighted  at  having  witnessed  so 
much  sagacity  in  a  goose,  I  begged  the  party 
to  sufler  it  to  escape. — Audubon, 

BENJAMIN  BANNEKER. 

Interesting  Memoir  of  Benjamin  Banneker, 
a  Coloured  Marylander.  Kcud  before  the 
Maryland  Historical  Society,  at  its  vieet- 
ingfor  May,  1845.  By  John  H.  B.  ha- 
trobe,  Esq. 

[Published  by  order  of  the  Society.] 

A  few  words  may  be  necessary  to  explain 
why  a  memoir  of  a  free  man  of  colour,  for- 
merly a  resident  of  Maryland,  is  deemed  of 
sufficient  interest  to  be  presented  to  the  His- 
torical Society. 

There  are  no  questions  relating  to  our  coun- 
try of  more  interest  than  those  connected  with 
her  coloured  population  ;  an  interest  which 
has  been  increasing,  year  after  year,  until  it 
has  acquired  its  present  absorbing  character. 
Time  and  space  prohibit  an  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  this.  It  is  sutBcient  to  state  the 
fact.  The  presence  of  this  popidation  in  the 
States  where  slavery  exists,  modifies  their  in- 
stitutions in  important  particulars,  and  afiects 
in  a  greater  or  less  dej;ree  the  character  of 
the  dominant  race.  For  this  reason  alone, 
the  memoir  of  a  coloured  man,  who  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  an  abstruse  science,  by 
birlh  a  Marylander,  claims  consideration  from 
those  who  have  associated  to  collect  and  pre- 
serve fiicts  and  records  relating  to  the  men 
and  deeds  of  the  past.  The  Historical  Socie- 
ty of  Pennsylvania,  has,  no  doubt,  carefully 
gathered  all  that  could  be  obtained  to  illus- 
ti'ate  the  life  and  scientific  character  of  Rit- 
tenhouse.  In  presenting  to  the  Historical 
Society  of  IMaryland  a  memoir  of  Banneker, 
the  little  that  is  known  of  one  who  followed, 


under  every  disadvantage,  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  philosopher  of  our  sister  State,  is  collect- 
ed and  preserved. 

There  is  another  reason  why  this  memoir 
is  appropriate.  Maryland  is  the  only  State  in 
the  Union  that  has  clearly  indicated  her  poli- 
cy in  regard  to  her  coloured  population.  She 
looks  to  their  gradual  and  voluntary  removal 
as  the  only  means  of  solving  the  diflicult  prob- 
lem which  their  presence  involves.  To  aid  in 
this  removal,  she  appropriated,  in  1831,  the 
large  sum  of  S500,()U0  ;  not  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  this  sum  would  transport  them  all 
from  this  country  to  Africa,  but  that  by  means 
of  it,  a  community  of  freemen  capable  of  self- 
support  and  self-government  might  be  estab- 
lished there,  that  would  be  so  attractive  ulti- 
mately to  the  coloured  people  here,  as  to  pro- 
duce an  emigration  at  the  proper  cost  of  tho 
emigrants  themselves,  based  on  the  same  mo- 
lives,  and  as  great  in  amount  as  the  emigra- 
tion from  Europe  to  America.  This  policy 
and  its  results  must  enter  largely  into  the  his- 
tory of  Maryland.  Its  success  must  mainly 
depend  upon  the  ability  and  skill  of  the  emi- 
grants to  found  such  a  nation  as  will  accom- 
plish the  end  in  view  ;  and  this  in  its  turn 
depends  on  the  oft-mooted  question  as  to  the 
comparative  intellect  of  the  two  races,  the 
while  and  the  coloured.  To  decide  this,  facts 
are  important  ;  and  not  one  more  conclusive 
exists,  than  the  abilities  and  character  of 
Benjamin  Banneker. 

Whether,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  mere 
curiosity  only,  or  as  a  fact  from  which  im 
portant  inferences  for  present  action  are  to  be 
drawn,  a  memoir  of  the  individual  in  ques- 
tion should  possess  interest  for  our  associa- 
tion. 

Benjamin  Banneker  was  born  in  Baltimore 
county,  near  the  village  of  Ellicott's  Mills,  in 
the  year  1733.  His  father  was  a  native 
African,  and  his  mother  the  child  of  natives 
of  Africa  ;  so  that  to  no  admixture  of  the 
blood  of  the  while  man  was  he  indebted  for 
his  peculiar  and  extraordinary  abiliiies.  His 
father  was  a  slave  when  he  married  ;  but  his 
wife,  who  was  a  free  woman,  and  possessed 
of  great  energy  and  industry,  very  soon  after- 
wards purchased  his  freedom.  Banneker's 
mother  was  named  Morton  before  her  mar- 
riage, and  belonged  to  a  family  remarkable 
for  its  intelligence.  When  upwards  of  seven- 
ty, she  was  still  very  active;  and  it  is  re- 
membered of  her,  that  at  this  advanced  age 
she  made  nothing  of  catching  her  chickens 
when  wanted  by  running  them  down.  A  ne- 
phew of  her's,  Greenbury  Morton,  was  a  per- 
son of  some  note,  notwithstanding  his  com- 
plexion. Prior  to  1809,  free  people  of  colour, 
possessed  of  a  certain  property  qualification, 
voted  in  Maryland.  In  this  year  a  law  was 
passed,  restricting  the  right  of  voting  to  free 
white  males.  Morton  was  ignorant  of  the 
law  till  he  offered  to  vote  at  the  polls  in  Bal- 
timore county;  and  it  is  said,  when  his  vote 
was  refused,  he  addressed  the  crowd  in  a 
strain  of  true  and  passionate  eloquence,  which 
kept  the  audience,  that  the  election  had  as- 
sembled for  him,  in  breathless  attention  while 
he  spoke. 

The  joint  labour  of  the  elder  Banneker  and 
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his  wife  enabled  lliem  to  purchase  a  small 
farm,  which  continued  after  their  death  in  the 
possession  of  tlieir  son.  The  farm  was  a  tract 
of  one  hundred  acres,  the  half  of  a  larger 
tract  called  "  Stout,"  and  was  conveyed  by 
Richard  Gist  to  Robert  Bannaky,  as  the  name 
was  then  spelt,  and  Benjamin  Bannaky,  his 
son,  (who  was  then  but  live  years  old,) 
on  the  tenth  of  March,  1737,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  7,000  pounds  of  tobacco.  At 
the  date  of  Banneker's  birth,  his  parents,  al- 
though within  ten  miles  of  Baltimore,  lived 
almost  in  a  wilderness.  In  1727,  five  years 
before,  the  site  of  Baltimore  was  the  farm  of 
John  Flemming,  on  which,  in  that  year,  the 
legislature  authorized  a  town  to  he  laid  out. 
The  view  of  this  town,  in  1751,  with  which 
we  are  all  familiar,  does  not  exhibit  more  than 
twenty  houses,  straggling  over  the  eminences 
on  the  right  bank  of  Jones's  Falls.  In  1740, 
Baltimore  had  been  surrounded  with  a  board 
fence  to  protect  it  against  the  Indians.  All 
this  is  proper  to  be  remembered,  in  order  that 
the  dilliculties  against  which  Banneker  had 
to  struggle  may  be  fairly  understood.  In 
1732,  Elkridge  landing  was  of  more  conse- 
quence than  Baltimore. 

When  Benjamin  was  old  enough,  he  was 
employed  to  assist  his  parents  in  their  labour. 
This  was  at  an  early  age,  when  his  destiny 
seemed  nothing  better  than  that  of  a  child  of 
poor  and  ignorant  free  negroes,  occupying  a 
few  acres  of  land  in  a  remote  and  thinly-peo- 
pled neighbourhood, — a  destiny  which  cer- 
tainly, at  this  day,  is  not  of  very  brilliant  pro- 
mise, and  which,  at  the  lime  in  question,  must 
have  been  gloomy  enough.  In  the  intervals 
of  toil,  and  when  he  was  approaching,  or  had 
attained,  manhood,  he  was  sent  to  an  obscure 
and  distant  country  school,  which  he  attended 
until  he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  reading 
and  writing,  and  had  advanced  in  arithmetic 
as  far  as  "  Double  Position."  In  all  matters 
beyond  these  rudiments  of  learning,  he  was 
his  own  instructor.  On  leaving  school  ho  was 
obliged  to  labour  for  years,  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly, for  his  support.  But  his  memory 
being  retentive,  he  lost  nothing  of  the  little 
education  ho  had  acquired.  On  the  contrary, 
although  utterly  destitute  of  books,  he  ampli- 
fied and  improved  his  stock  of  arithmetical 
knowledge,  by  the  operation  of  his  mind  alone. 
He  was  an  acute  observer  of  everything  that 
he  saw,  or  which  took  place  around  him  in 
the  natural  world,  and  he  sought  with  avidity 
information  from  all  sources  of  what  was  go- 
ing forward  in  society;  so  that  he  became 
gradually  possessed  of  a  fund  of  general  know- 
ledge, which  it  was  dillicult  to  tind  among 
those  even  who  were  far  more  favoured  by 
opportunity  and  circumstances  than  he  was. 
At  first  his  information  was  a  subject  of  re- 
mark and  wonder  among  his  illiterate  neii;h- 
bours  only  ;  but,  by  degrees,  the  reputation 
of  it  spread  through  a  wider  circle;  and  Ben- 
jiimin  Bnnnekcr,  still  a  young  man,  came  to 
bo  thought  of,  as  one  who  could  not  only  per- 
form all  the  operations  of  mental  arithim;lic 
with  extraordinary  facility,  but  exercise  a 
sound  and  discriminating  judgment  upon  men 
and  things. 

it  was  at  this  time,  when  ho  wasaboiit  thir- 


ty years  of  age,  that  he  contrived  and  made 
a  clock,  which  proved  an  excellent  time-piece. 
He  had  seen  a  watch,  but  not  a  clock,  such 
an  article  not  yet  having  found  its  way  into 
the  quiet  and  secluded  valley  in  which  he 
lived.  The  watch  was  therefore  his  model. 
It  look  him  a  good  while  to  accomplish  this 
feat  ;  his  great  difficulty,  as  he  often  used  to 
say,  being  to  make  the  hour,  minute  and  se- 
cond hands,  correspond  in  their  motions.  But 
the  clock  was  finished  at  last,  and  raised  still 
higher  the  credit  of  Banneker  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood as  an  ingenious  man,  as  well  as  a 
good  arithmetician. 

The  making  of  the  clock  was  an  important 
matter,  for  it  was  probably  owing  to  the  fame 
of  it,  that  the  Ellicott  family,  who  had  just 
commenced  a  settlement  where  Ellicott's 
Mills  now  stands,  were  induced  to  seek  him 
out.  Well  educated,  and  having  great  apt- 
ness for  the  useful  mechanics,  they  were  the 
men,  of  all  others,  able  to  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  character  and  abilities  of  Banne- 
ker, and  they  continued  during  his  life  his 
firm  and  zealous  friends. 

As  already  stated,  the  basis  of  Banneker's 
arithmetical  knowledge  was  obtained  from  the 
school-book,  into  which  he  had  advanced  as 
far  as  Double  Position  ;  but  in  1787,  George 
Ellicott  lent  him  Mayer's  Tables,  Ferguson's 
Astronomy,  and  I^eadbeater's  Lunar  Tables. 
Along  with  these  books  were  some  astronom- 
ical instruments.  George  Ellicott  was  acci- 
dentally prevented  from  giving  Banneker  anj' 
information  as  to  the  use  of  either  books  or 
instruments  at  the  time  he  lent  them  ;  hut  he- 
fore  he  again  met  him,  and  the  interval  was  a 
brief  one,  Banneker  was  independent  of  any 
instruction,  and  was  already  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  new  world  which  was 
thus  opened  to  his  view.  From  this  time,  the 
study  of  astronomy  became  the  great  object 
of  his  life,  and  for  a  season  he  almost  disap- 
peared from  the  sight  of  his  neighbours.  He 
was  unmarried,  and  was  the  sole  occupant  of 
a  cabin  on  the  lot  of  ground  already  mention- 
ed. His  parents  had  died  at  a  date  which  is 
not  remembered  ;  before  the  period,  however, 
to  which  we  now  particularly  refer.  He  was 
still  obliged  to  labour  for  his  bread;  but  by 
contracting  his  wants  he  made  little  serve 
him,  and  he  thus  obtained  leisure  to  devote  to 
his  books.  His  favourite  time  for  study  was 
night,  when  he  could  look  out  upon  the  plan- 
ets whose  story  he  was  reading,  and  whose 
laws  he  was  gradually  but  surely  mastering. 
During  the  hours  of  darkness,  Banneker  was 
at  his  labours,  and  shutting  himself  up  in  his 
house,  when  not  obliged  to  toil  out  of  doors 
with  his  hands,  he  slept  during  the  day.  In 
this  way  he  lost  the  reputation  for  industry 
which  he  had  acquired  in  early  life ;  and 
those  who  saw  but  little  of  him  in  his  field, 
and  who  found  him  sleeping  when  they  visited 
his  house,  set  him  down  as  a  lazy  fellow,  who 
would  come  to  no  good,  and  whose  old  age 
would  disappoint  the  promise  of  his  youth. 
'I'here  was  a  season,  when  this  estimate  of 
him  by  the  ignorant  among  his  neighbours, 
led  to  attempts  to  impose  on  him,  and  at  times 
gave  him  serious  inconvenience.  But  as  peo- 
ple came  to  understand  him,  his  character  was 


restored  most   honourably.     A  memorandum 
in   his   handwriting,    dated    December    I8ih, 

1700,  states," informed   me  that 

stole  my  horse  and  great  coat ;  and  that 

the  said intended   to  murder  me  when 

opportunity  presented. gave  me 

a  caution  to  let  no  one  come  into  my  house 
after  dark."  Tlie  names  of  the  parties  were 
originally  written  in  full  ;  but  they  were  af- 
terwards carefully  cancelled,  as  though  Ban- 
neker had  reflected,  that  it  was  wrong  to  leave 
an  unauthenticated  assertion  on  record  against 
an  individual,  which  might  prejudice  him,  if  in- 
correct, by  the  mere  fact  that  it  had  been  made. 
Very  soon  after  the  possession  of  the  books 
already  mentioned  had  drawn  Banneker's  at- 
tention to  astronomy,  he  determined  to  com- 
pile an  almanac,  that  being  the  most  familiar 
use  that  occurred  to  him  of  the  information 
he  had  acquired.  Of  the  labour  of  the  work, 
few  of  those  can  form  an  estimate  who  would 
at  this  day  commence  such  a  task,  with  all 
the  assistance  aflbrded  by  accurate  tables  and 
well  digested  rules.  Banneker  had  no  such 
aid  :  and  it  is  narrated  as  a  well-known  fact, 
that  he  commenced  and  had  advanced  far  in 
the  preparation  of  the  logarithms  necessary 
for  his  purpose,  when  he  was  furnished  with  a 
set  of  tables  by  George  Ellicott.  About  this 
time  he  began  the  record  of  his  calculations, 
which  is  still  in  existence,  and  is  left  with  the 
society  for  examination.  A  memorandum 
contained  in  it  thus  corrects  an  error  in  Fer- 
guson's Astronom}'.  "  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  wisest  of  men  may  at  times  be  in  error; 
tor  instance.  Dr.  Ferguson  informs  us,  that 
when  the  sun  is  within  12  dcg.  of  cither  node 
at  the  lime  of  full,  that  the  moon  will  be  eclips- 
ed :  but  I  find,  according  to  his  method  of 
projecting  a  lunar  eclipse,  there  will  be  none 
by  the  above  elements,  and  yet  the  sun  is 
within  11  deg.  46  min.  11  sec.  of  the  moon's 
ascending  node.  But  the  moon  being  in  her 
apogee  prevents  the  appearance  of  this 
eclipse."  Another  memorandum  makes  the 
following  corrections.  "  Errors  that  Ciunht  to 
be  corrected  in  my  Astronomical  Tables  are 
these  :  2  vol.  Leadbeater,  p.  204,  when  >,  an- 
omaly is  4'  oO^,  the  equation  3°  33'  41  " 
ought  to  have  been  3'^  2S'  41  ".  In  X  equa- 
tion, page  1.5.5,  the  logarithm  of  his  distance 
from  Q  ought  to  have  been  6  in  the  second 
place  from  the  index,  instead  of  7,  that  is  from 
the  time  that  his  anomaly  is  3'  2A°  until  it  is 
4»  0°."  Both  Ferguson  and  Leadbeater  would 
probably  have  looked  incredulous,  had  they 
been  informed,  that  their  laboured  works  had 
been  reviewed  and  corrected  by  a  free  nocrro 
in  the  then  almost  unheard-of  valley  of  the 
Patapsco. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Our  incomes  should  he  like  our  shoes ;  if 
too  small,  they  will  gall  and  pinch  us,  but  if 
too  large,  they  will  cause  us  to  stundde  and 
to  trip.  But  wealth,  after  all,  is  a  relative 
thing  ;  since  he  that  has  little,  and  wants  less, 
is  richer  than  he  that  has  much,  and  wants 
more.  True  contentment  depends  not  upon  ! 
what  we  have,  hut  upon  what  we  would  have; 
a  ttih  was  large  enough  lljr  Diogenes,  but  a  ' 
world  was  too  little  for  Alexander. — Colton, 
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Pizarro  here  was  born  ;  a  greater  name 

The  list  of  gloiy  boasts  not  ;  toils  and  pain, 

Famine,  and  hostile  elements,  and  hosts 

Embattled,  failed  to  cheek  him  in  his  eourse: 

Not  to  be  wearied,  not  to  be  deterred. 

Not  to  be  overcome.     A  niighly  realm 

He  overran,  and  with  relentless  arms 

Slew  or  enslaved  its  unotJ'ending  sons. 

And  wealth,  and  power,  and  fame,  were  his  rewards. 

There  is  another  world  beyond  the  grave. 

According  to  their  deeds  where  men  are  judged. 

O  reader !  if  thy  daily  bread  be  earned 

By  daily  labour, — yea,  however  low, 

IJowever  wretched  be  thy  lot  assigned. 

Thank  thou,  with  deepest  gratitude,  the  God 

Wiio  made  thee,  that  thou  art  not  sueh  as  he. 

For  "The  Friend." 

THE  PILGRIMS. 
The  following  allegory  appears  to  me  to 
contain  matter  for  reflection,  and  is  oflered  to 
the  Editor  of  "The  Friend,"  for  re[)ublica- 
lion.  'l"he  edition  from  which  it  is  taken  was 
printed  in  Philadelphia  in  1807.  I  do  not 
know  the  author. 

THE    PILGRIMS.       AN    ALLEGORY. 

Mefhought  I  was  once  upon  a  time  travel- 
ling through  a  certain  land  which  was  very 
full  of  people,  but,  what  was  rather  odd,  not 
one  of  all  this  multitude  was  at  home  ;  they 
were  all  bound  to  a  far  distant  country. 
Though  it  was  permitted  by  the  Lord  of  the 
land  that  those  pilgrims  might  associate  to- 
gether for  their  present  mutual  comfort  and 
convenience,  and  each  was  not  only  allowed, 
but  commanded  to  do  the  others  all  the  servi- 
ces he  could  upon  their  journey,  yet  it  was 
decreed,  that  every  individual  traveller  must 
enter  the  far  country  singly.  There  was  a 
great  gulf  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  which 
every  one  must  pass  alone,  and  at  his  own 
risk,  and  the  friendship  of  the  whole  united 
World  could  be  of  no  use  in  shooting  that  gulf. 
The  exact  time  when  each  was  to  pass  was 
not  known  to  any  ;  this  the  Lord  always  kept 
a  close  secret,  out  of  kindness  ;  yet  still  they 
were  as  sure  that  the  time  must  come,  and 
that  at  no  very  great  distance,  as  if  they  were 
informed  of  the  very  moment. 

Now,  as  they  knew  they  were  always  lia- 
ble to  be  called  away  at  an  hour's  notice,  one 
would  have  thought  they  would  have  been 
chiefly  employed  in  packing  up,  and  prepar- 
ing, and  getting  every  thing  in  order.  Not 
they,  indeed.  It  was  almost  the  only  thing 
which  they  did  not  think  about. 

Now  I  only  appeal  to  you,  my  readers,  if 
any  of  you  are  setting  out  upon  a  little  com- 
mon journey,  if  it  is  only  to  London  or  York, 
is  not  all  your  leisure  time  employed  in  set- 
tlinir  your  business  at  home,  and  packing  up 
every  little  necessary  for  your  expedition? 
And  does  not  the  fear  of  neglecting  anything 
you  ought  to  remember  or  may  have  occasion 
for,  haunt  your  mind,  and  sometimes  even  in- 
trude upon  yf)U  unseasonably  ?  And  when 
you  are  actually  on  your  journey,  especially 
if  you  have  never  been  at  that  place  before, 
or  are  likely  to  remain  there,  don't  you  begin 
to  think  a  little  about  the  pleasures  and  the 
.employaients  of  the   place,  and   to   wish  to 


know  a  little  what  sort  of  a  city  London  or 
York  is?  Don't  you  wonder  what  is  doing- 
there,  and  whether  you  are  properly  qualified 
for  the  business  or  the  company  you  expect  to 
be  engaged  in?  Do  you  never  look  at  the 
map,  or  consult  a  gazetteer  ?  And  don't  you 
try  to  pick  up  from  your  fellow-passengers  in 
the  stage-coach  any  little  information  you  can 
get?  And  though  you  be  obliged,  out  of  ci- 
vility, to  converse  with  them  on  common  sub- 
jects, yet  do  not  your  secret  thoughts  still  run 
upon  London  or  York,  its  business,  or  its  plea- 
sures ?  And  above  all,  if  you  are  likely  to 
set  out  early,  are  you  not  afraid  of  oversleep- 
ing, and  does  not  that  fear  keep  you  upon  the 
watch,  so  that  you  are  commonly  up  and  rea- 
dy belbre  the  porter  comes  to  sumtnons  you? 
Reader  !  if  this  be  your  case,  how  surprised 
will  you  be  to  hear  that  the  travellers  to  the 
far  country  have  not  half  your  prudence, 
though  bound  on  a  journey  of  infinitely  more 
importance,  to  a  land  where  nothing  can  be 
sent  after  them,  and  in  which,  when  they  are 
once  settled,  all  errors  are  irretrievable  ! 

I  observed  that  these  pilgrims,  instead  of 
being  upon  the  watch,  lest  they  should  be  or- 
dered oir  unprepared,  instead  of  laying  up  any 
provision,  or  even  making  memorandimis  of 
what  they  would  be  likely  to  want,  spent  most 
of  their  lime  in  crowds,  either  in  the  way  of 
tralTic  or  diversion.  At  first,  when  I  saw 
them  so  much  engaged  in  conversing  with 
each  other,  I  thought  it  a  good  sign,  and  lis- 
tened attentively  to  their  talk,  not  doubting 
but  the  chief  turn  of  it  would  be  about  the  cli- 
mate, or  treasures,  or  society  they  should 
probably  meet  with  in  the  far  country.  I 
supposed  they  might  be  also  discussing  about 
the  best  and  safest  road  to  it,  and  that  each 
was  availing  himself  of  the  knowledge  of  his 
neighbour,  on  a  subject  of  equal  importance 
to  all.  I  listened  to  every  parly,  but  in 
scarcely  any  did  1  hear  one  word  about  the 
land  to  which  they  were  bound,  tiiough  it  was 
their  home,  where  their  whole  interest,  ex- 
pectation, and  inheritance  lay  ;  to  which  also 
great  part  of  their  friends  were  gone  before, 
and  whither  they  were  sure  all  the  rest  would 
follow.  Their  whole  talk  was  about  the  bu- 
siness or  the  pleasures,  or  the  fashions,  of  the 
strange  country  which  they  were  merely  pas- 
ing  through,  and  in  which  they  had  not  one 
foot  of  land  which  they  were  sure  of  calling 
their  own  for  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour. 
What  little  estate  they  had  was  personal  and 
not  real,  and  that  was  a  mortgaged  lifehold 
tenement  of  clay,  not  properly  their  own,  but 
only  lent  to  them  on  a  short  uncertain  lease, 
of  which  threescore  years  and  ten  was  consi- 
dered as  the  longest  period,  and  very  few  in- 
deed lived  in  it  to  the  end  of  the  term  ;  for 
this  was  always  at  the  will  of  the  Lord,  part 
of  whose  prerogative  it  was,  that  he  could 
take  away  the  lease  at  pleasure,  knock  down 
the  stoutest  tenement  at  a  single  blow,  and 
turn  out  the  poor,  shivering,  helpless  tenant, 
naked,  to  that  far  country  for  which  he  had 
made  no  provision. 

Sometimes,  in  order  to  quicken  the  pilgrim 
in  his  preparations,  the  Lord  would  break 
down  the  tenement  by  slow  degrees,  some- 
times he  would  let  it  tumble  by  its  own  natu- 


ral decay,  for  as  it  was  only  built  to  last  a 
certain  term,  it  wtjuld  sometimes  grow  so  un- 
comfortable by  increasing  dilapidations,  even 
belbre  the  ordinary  lease  was  out,  that  the 
lodging  was  hardly  worth  keeping,  though  the 
tenant  could  seldom  be  persuaded  to  think  so,  . 
but  clung  to  it  to  the  la.-t. 

i'irst,  the  thatch  on  the  top  of  the  tenement 
changed  colour,  then  it  fell  off  and  left  the 
roof  bare;  then  "  the  grinders[ceased  because 
they  were  few  ;"  then  the  windows  became 
so  darkened  that  the  owner  could  scarcely  see 
through  them  ;  then  one  prop  fell  away,  then 
atiother;  then  the  uprights  became  bent,  and 
the  whole  fabric  trembled  and  tottered,  with 
every  other  symptom  of  a  falling  house.  On 
some  occasions  the  Lord  ordered  his  messen- 
gers, of  which  he  had  a  great  variety,  to  bat- 
ter, injure,  deface,  and  almost  demolish  the 
frail  building,  even  while  it  seemed  new  and 
strong  ;  this  was  what  the  landlord  called 
"giving  warning;"  but  many  a  tenant  would 
not  take  it,  and  was  so  fond  of  staying  where 
he  was,  even  under  all  these  inconveniences, 
that  at  last  he  was  cast  out  by  ejectment,  not 
being  prevailed  on  to  lea\e  his  dwelling  in  a 
proper  manner,  though  one  would  have  thought 
the  fear  of  being  turned  out  would  have  whet- 
ted his  diligence  in  preparing  for  "  a  belter 
and  iTiore  enduring  inherilance."  For  though 
the  people  were  only  tenants  at  will  iti  these 
crazy  tenements,  yet,  through  the  goodness 
of  the  same  Lord,  they  were  assured  that  he 
never  turned  them  out  of  these  habitations 
before  he  had  on  his  part  provided  for  them 
a  belter,  so  that  there  was  not  such  another 
landlord  in  the  world  ;  and  though  iheir  pre- 
sent dwelling  was  but  frail,  being  onlj'  slighlly 
run  up  to  serve  the  occasion,  yet  they  might 
hold  their  future  possession  by  a  most  ccrlain 
tenure,  the  promise  of  the  Lord  himself. 
This  promise,  wilh  other  good  things,  was 
recorded  in  a  book,  of  which  almost  every 
one  could  get  a  copy.  This,  indeed,  had  not 
always  been  the  case  ;  because,  till  a  few  ages 
back,  there  had  been  a  sort  of  monopoly  in 
the  case,  and  "  the  wise  and  prudent,"  that  is, 
the  cunning  and  fraudful,  had  hid  these  re- 
cords from  the  "  babes  and  sucklings,"  that 
is,  from  the  low  and  ignorant,  and  many  frauds 
had  been  practised,  and  the  poor  had  been 
cheated  of  their  right,  so  that  not  being  al- 
lowed to  read  and  judge  for  themselves,  they 
had  been  sadly  inqiosed  upon  ;  but  all  these 
tricks  had  been  put  an  end  to  more  than  two 
hundred  years  when  I  passed  through  (he 
country,  and  the  meanest  man  who  could  read 
might  then  have  a  copy,  so  that  he  might  see 
for  himself  there  set  down,  what  the  good 
landlord,  indeed,  secretly  told  all  who  would 
listen  to  him.  But  it  surprised  me  to  see 
how  few  comparatively  made  use  of  these 
vast  advantages.  Of  those  who  had  a  copy, 
many  laid  it  carelessly  by,  expressed  a  gener- 
al belief  in  the  truth  of  the  liilc-decd,  a  gener- 
al satisfaction  ihat  they  should  come  in  for  a 
share  of  the  inherilance,  a  general  good  opin- 
ion of  the  Lord  whose  promises  were  therein 
mentioned,  and  a  general  disposition  to  take 
his  words  upon  trust  ;  always,  however,  in- 
tending at  a  convenient  season  to  inquire  far- 
ther  into   the    matter ;  and   this  neglect  of 
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theirs  was  construed  into  a  forfeiture  of  the  dead  letter,  and  unable  to  give  life,  only  as 
inheritance.  i  'hey  are  opened  by  '  the  Spirit  which  quick- 

At  the  eiid  of  this  country  lay  the  vast  gulf  eneth;'  and  then  they  are  precious,  iuesti- 
menlioned  before  ;  it  was  shadowed  over  by  a  rnably  precious,  beyond  all  words  winch  have 
broad  and  thick  cloud,  which  prevented  the  been  written  :  a  single  sentence  of  them,  so 
pil-rrims  from  seeing  in  a  distinct  manner  what  imparted,  being  much  more  profitable  anded- 
was  doin"  behind  itfyet  such  beams  of  bright-  ifying  to  the  inward  man,  than  long  and  ela- 
ness  now^and  then  darted  through  the  cloud, ,  borate  discourses,  or  the  voluminous  produc- 
as  enabled  those  who  used  a  telescope  provid-  tions  of  men.  When  in  a  slate  of  darkness, 
ed  for  that  purpose,  to  see  "  the  substance  of  distress  and  uncertainly,  our  attention  ought 
thin'-s  hoped  for  ;"  but  it  was  not  every  one  therefore  to  be  inwardly  turned  to  Him  who 
who'could  make  use  of  this  telescope  ;  no  eyei'  hath  the  key  of  David,'  who,  in  the  days  of 
indeed  was  imturallij  disposed  to  it ;  but  anjiis  flesh,  commiserated  the  poor  and  dis- 
earnest  desire  of  getting  a  glimpse  of  the  in-,  tressed  among  the  people,  inviting  them  on 
visible  realities,  gave  such  a  strength  and  .this  wise  :  '  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour 
steadiness  to  the  eye,  as  enabled  it  to  discern  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
many   things  which  could  not  be  seen  to  the  rest.' 

natural  sight.  Above  the  cloud  was  this  in- 1  "The  doctrine  taught  by  some,  that  the 
scriplion, ''' The  things  which  are  seen  are  Scriptures  are  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
temporal,   but  the  things  which  are  not  seen' tice,   and    may   be   sulliciently  understood  by 


are  eternal."  Of  these  last  many  glorious 
descriptions  had  been  given,  but  as  those  splen- 
dors were  at  a  distance,  and  as  the  pilgrims 
in  general  did  not  care  to  use  the  telescope, 
these  distant  glances  made  little  impression. 
The  glorious  inheritance  which  lay  beyond 
the  cloud,  was  called  "  The  things  above," 
while  a  multitude  of  trifling  objects,  which  ap- 
peared contemptibly  small  when  looked  at 
through  the  telescope,  were  called  "The 
things  below." 

Now,  as  we  know  it  is  nearness  which  gives 
size  and  bulk  to  any  object,  it  was  not  won- 
derful that  these  ill-judging  pilgrims  were 
more  struck  with  these  baubles  and  trifles, 
which,  by  lying  close  at  hand,  were  visible, 
and  templing  to  the  naked  eye,  and  which 
made  up  the  sum  of  "The  things  below," 
than  with  the  remote  glories  of  "  The  things 
above  ;"  but  this  was  chiefly  owing  to  tlieir 
not  making  use  of  the  telescope,  through  which, 
if  you  examined  thoroughly,  "  The  things  be 
low"  then   seemed   to  shrink  almost  down  toL,j^|j  |jj^  j„(„  ^^^^  dominion  in  which  he  dieth 


the  light  of  reason,  is  therefore  equally  erro- 
neous and  uncomfortable." — S,  S. 

"  What  cause  is  there  for  condemnation  to 
them  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus?  may  some 
say.  It  is  true  there  is  none  ;  but  who  are 
in  Christ?  'Those  who  walk  not  after  the 
flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit.'  But  whilst  the 
law  which  is  in  our  members,  and  the  motions 
of  sin  which  are  thereby,  bring  forth  fruit, 
there  is  death  and  condemnation.  The  lan- 
guage of — no  condemnation  to  them  who  are 
in  Christ — I  fear  frequently  proceeds  rather 
from  speculation  than  sensation  ;  and  is  the 
dictate  of  a  vain  hope,  by  which  the  creature 
speaketh  peace  unto  itself,  and  prophesieth 
deceit.  There  is  indeed  a  being  baptized  into 
the  death  of  Christ,  and  a  following  the  Re- 
deemer through  the  bloody  process  of  his 
sufferings,  before  there  is  an  experience  at- 
tained of  being  '  complete  in  him  who  is  the 

ead  of  all  principality  and  power,'  and  risen 


rival  at  any  point  with  more  ease  than  a  man 
on  the  fleetest  horse  could  overtake  another 
on  foot. 

But  of  all  the  uses  to  which  this  new  and 
marvellous  agent  has  been  applied,  none  pro- 
mises such  remarkable  results  as  to  agricul- 
ture. It  is  a  principle  which  has  been  long 
admitted  and  understood,  that  electricity  had 
a  considerable  eflfect  on  vegetation,  but  it  has 
not  been  till  now  that  any  practical  applica- 
tion of  that  aid  has  been  attempted.  Of  late 
many  experiments  have  been  made,  in  a  man- 
ner, too,  which  aflbrd  means  of  judging,  not 
only  the  comparative  result  but  comparative 
cost.  And  we  are  bound  to  say  that  they  are 
such,  that  we  look  upon  this  new  agent,  as 
one  likely,  before  long,  to  produce  as  great  a 
revolution  in  agriculture,  as  the  inventions  of 
the  steam-engine  or  the  spinning-jenny  have 
done  in  manufactures. 

We  have  before  us  the  result  of  one  exper- 
iment on  a  considerable  scale,  which,  we 
think,  cannot  but  prove  highly  interesting  to 
our  readers.  It  took  place  in  the  north  of 
Scotland. 

A  portion  of  a  field  of  barley,  to  which  the 
electric  application  was  made,  produced  last 
year  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  quarters  and  a 
half  to  the  acre,  while  the  surrounding  land, 
similarly  treated  in  other  respects,  produced 
the  usual  quantity  of  Jive  to  six  quarters  to 
the  acre.  The  following  is  a  detail  of  the 
very  simple  mode  in  which  the  electric  fluid 
is  collected  and  applied  to  influence  the  land. 
A  field  is  divided  into  oblong  squares,  SO  yds. 
long,  and  60A  yards  wide,  and  containing, 
therefore,  just  one  acre  each.  The  follow  ing 
is  a  plan  of  such  square  : 


nothing,  while  "The  things  above"  appeared 
the  more  beautiful  and  vast,  the  more  the  tel- 
escope was  used. 

But  the  surprising  part  of  the  story  was 
this,  not  that  tlie  pilgrims  were  captivated  at 
first  sight  with  "  'I'he  things  below,"  for  that 
■was  natural  enough,  but  that  when  they  had 
tried  them  all  over  and  over,  and  found  them- 
selves deceived  and  disappointed  in  almost 
every  one  of  them,  it  did  not  at  all  lessen  their 
fondness,  and  they  grasped  at  them  again 
with  the  same  eagerness  as  before.  There 
were  some  gay  fruits  which  looked  alluring, 
but,  on  being  opened,  instead  of  a  kernel  they 
were  found  to  contain  rollcnness,  and  those 
which  seemed  the  fiillpst  often  proved  on  trial 
to  be  quite  hollow  anil  empty.  Those  which 
were  most  teni|)ling  to  llie  eye  were  often 
found  to  be  wormwood  to  the  taste,  or  poison 
to  the  sloinach,  and  miiiiy  flowers  that  seemed 
mi>st  bright  and  gay,  had  a  worm  gnawing  at 
the  root. 

lUcmniiiilrr  nn.Nt  week, J 

"The  Holy  Scriptures  being  wrillen  by  the 
inspiralion  of  Cod,  are  profitable  for  duclrine, 
correctiiin  and  instruclion  in  ri;;hleousiiess, 
that  the  man  of  God  may  be  furnished  to  all 
good  works.     Yet  they  are  of  themselves  a 


no  more,  and  in  which  those  who  believe  are 
dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." — S.  <S'. 

Elfftrlclty  ami  Agririilliiri'.— Remarkable  Lis- 
I'uvcry. 
The  element  which  now  promises  to  be 
turned  to  the  increased  uses  of  man  in  the 
most  extraordinary  way  is  electricity.  Al- 
ready we  find  communications  made,  and  con- 
versations sustained,  between  parties  fifly 
miles  apart,  with  nearly  as  much  rapidity  as 
could  be  performed  by  any  system  of  sym- 
bols in  the  same  room.  By  means  of  the 
electric  telegraph,  London  is  brought  into  in- 
stantaneous proximity  with  Windsor,  Soiilh- 
aniplon,  and  other  places,  and  before  long 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  commu- 
nications may  be  made  between  all  the  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  country  in  a  few  seconds. 
We  have  already  seen  some  extraordinary 
examples  of  the  eflecis  of  this  rapid  communi- 
cation, not  the  least  striking  of  which  was  the 
rapture  of  the  late  unhappy  man  Tawell. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  thought  that  a  man  hav- 
ing the  start  for  any  object  by  railway  was 
secure  from  pursuit,  but  now  this  new  agent 
will  arrest  his  progress,  or  anticipate  his  ar- 
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At  each  of  the  points  A,  B,  C,  and  P,  pegs 
are  driven  into  the  ground  ;  the  external  lines 
represent  strong  iron  wires  extending  from 
and  lastened  to  each  of  the  four  pegs,  and 
communicating  with  each  other,  so  as  to  form 
a  square  of  wire,  sunk  three  inches  below  the 
surface  ;  at  the  points  E  and  F  poles  are  fixed 
in  the  ground  15  feet  high  ;  a  wire  is  con- 
nected with  the  cross  wire  beneath  the  sur- 
face, at  the  point  E, — carried  up  the  pole, 
and  along  the  centre  of  the  square,  to  the  top 
of  the  pole  at  F,  down  which  it  is  conducted 
and  fixed  to  the  cross  wire  beneath  the  sur- 
face at  that  point.  We  must  here  remark, 
that  the  square  must  be  so  formed  to  run  from  i 
north  to  south,  so  that  the  wire  passing  from  ' 
E  to  F  shall  be  at  right  angles  with  the  equa- 
tor. It  is  well  known  that  a  considerable 
body  of  electricity  is  generated  in  the  atmos- 
phcre,  and  constantly  travelling  from  east  to 
west  with  the  motion  of  the  earth.  This  elec-  . 
Iricily  is  attracted  by  the  wire  suspended  from  '■ 
E  to  F,  and  communicated  to  the  wires  form- 1 
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ing  the  square  under  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
from  the  points  A,  B,  C,  and  D. 

It  has,  however,  been  suggested  to  us,  by  a 
very  competent  authority,  wlio  has  at  this  mo- 
ment a  number  of  experiments  going  forward 
to  test  tiiis  extraordinary  new  power  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways,  that  any  quantity  of  electricity 
could  be  generated  that  might  be  required,  by 
placing  under  the  ground,  at  the  |)oint  G,  a 
bag  of  charcoal,  and  plates  of  zinc  at  the  point 
H,  and  to  connect  the  two  by  a  wire  passing 
over  two  poles  similar  to  those  at  E  and  F, 
and  crossing  the  longitudinal  wire  passing  from 
those  points. 

The  cost  at  which  this  application  can  be 
made,  is  computed  at  £1  per  acre,  and  it  is 
reckoned  to  last  ten  to  fifteen  years,  the  wires 
being  carefully  taken  up  and  replaced  each 
year. 

We  may  mention  the  result  of  an  experi- 
ment on  a  small  scale  of  the  effect  of  electri- 
city on  vegetation.  Two  small  parcels  of 
mustard  seed  were  sown — to  one  electricity 
was  applied,  the  other  was  left  to  its  usual 
course  :  the  result  was,  that  while  the  former 
grew  three  inches  and  a  half,  the  latter  grew 
only  one  inch.  We  should  also  state,  that 
the  barley  produced  at  the  rate  of  thirteen 
quarters  and  a  half  to  the  acre,  weighed  near- 
ly two  pounds  more  to  the  bushel  than  any  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

This  discovery  is  certainly  likely  to  pre- 
sent a  very  full  compensation  for  the  exhaus- 
tion of  Ichaboe.  The  results  of  the  further 
experiments  which  are  going  forward,  we  will 
from  time  to  time  report. — Ecotiomist. 

EXPLnSION  OF  A  BOMB  SHELL. 

BV  JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT. 

A  few  weeks  ago  there  was  an  accidental 
explosion  of  a  bomb-shell  in  Charlton  street. 
New  York.  And  as  I  chanced  to  be  at  the 
spot  but  a  k\v  moments  after  the  explosion,  I 
will  give  you  a  description  of  the  terrific 
scene,  as  it  met  my  eye.  I  was  sitting  in  my 
house,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
place  of  the  explosion,  at  four  o'clock,  p.  m., 
when  the  whole  house  was  shaken  by  the  re- 
port of,  apparently,  the  heaviest  piece  of  ar- 
tillery. I  was  just  preparing  to  go  down  in 
town,  and  taking  an  omnibus,  soon  saw  a 
multitude  of  men  and  boys  running  towards 
Charlton  street.  In  a  moment  more  a  crowd 
came  around  the  corner  of  Charlton  street 
into  Hudson  street,  bearing  the  body  of  a  well- 
dressed  man  upon  a  window-shutter.  They 
crossed  the  street  directly  by  the  omnibus, 
and  I  observed  that  the  whole  back  side  of 
the  head  was  blown  off",  and  the  blood  and 
brains  were  dripping  down  upon  the  shutter. 
Perceiving  indications  of  great  excitement  in 
the  rapidly  gathering  crowd,  and  hearing  ex- 
clamations of  "explosion,"  "terrible  explo- 
'  sion,"  &c.,  I  left  the  omnibus  to  learn  the 
t  cause  of  the  disaster.  Entering  Charlton 
street,  guided  by  hundreds  who  were  rushing  to 
that  point  from  all  quarters,  I  observed  on 
I  both  sides  of  the  street,  for  a  little  distance, 
that  the  windows  were  entirely  demolished, 
the  frames  in  many  places  blown  in,  doors 
shattered,  and  holes  blown  actually  through 


the  sides  of  houses.  In  one  place,  forty  rods, 
I  should  judge,  from  the  spot  where  the  ex- 
plosion took  place,  a  hole  was  blown  through 
the  front  of  a  frame  house,  large  enough  lor 
a  man  to  enter.  Upon  the  side  walk,  in  front 
of  a  shop  of  old  iron,  lay  in  disorder  some 
thirty  or  forty  rusty  bomb  shells,  about  eight 
inches  in  diameter.  It  was  said  by  the  crowd 
that  a  man  had  one  of  these  between  his 
knees,  endeavouring  to  loosen  the  charge  with 
a  slick,  when  it  exploded,  producing  this  scene 
of  destruction  and  carnage.  The  body  of  this 
man  was  torn  to  pieces,  and  scattered  in  frag- 
ments through  the  streets.  Observing  a 
crowd  gathered  around  an  object  in  the  street 
at  a  little  distance,  I  approached  it,  and  saw, 
apparently,  a  large  piece  of  butcher's  meat, 
which  a  boy  was  pushing  about  with  his  foot. 
On  examining  it,  it  proved  to  be  the  lower 
portion  of  a  man's  leg,  with  the  crushed  bones 
and  mangled  flesh.  '  The  other  leg,'  said  a 
by-stander,  '  was  blown  over  into  Hudson 
Street.'  A  crowd  was  collected  round  a  win- 
dow sill  gazing  at  some  object.  It  was  a 
man's  hand,  the  fingers  burnt,  and  crushed, 
and  blackened,  having  been  torn  from  the  body, 
and  thrown  with  violence  against  the  brick 
wall.  The  mangled  trunk  of  the  unfortunate 
man,  headless  and  limbless,  had  been  carried 
into  the  house,  and  the  shrieks  of  his  wife 
were  heard  over  the  bloody  remains.  Upon 
an  iron  window  frame  lay  tlie  torn  and  bloody 
body  of  another  man.  A  fragment  of  the 
shell  had  torn  away  one  half  of  his  head.  He 
was  dead.  His  blood  and  brains  were  drip- 
ping down  upon  the  pavement,  and  a  day  la- 
bourer had  thumb  and  finger  upon  his  eyes, 
to  close  them  forever.  Two  young  men  who 
happened  to  be  passing  by  in  the  middle  of 
the  street,  were  literally  blown  up  into  the 
air,  and  fell  with  broken  and  mangled  limbs 
upon  the  pavement.  They  both  died,  I  be- 
lieve, the  next  day.  In  the  street  lay  a  horse 
dead,  and  it  was  singular  that  he  also  had  the 
whole  of  the  back  of  his  head  torn  off"  by  a 
fragment  of  the  shell.  A  beautiful  wagon  to 
which  he  was  attached,  was  also  demolished, 
the  spokes  of  the  wheels  broken,  and  the  vehi- 
cle almost  torn  to  pieces. 

Such  was  the  devastation  produced  by  the 
explosion  of  one  single  shell.  And  yet  this 
shell  did  but  perform  its  function.  It  was 
made  for  Ibis  very  purpose — to  destroy  pro- 
perty and  life.  It  was  made  to  be  thrown 
into  the  crowded  streets  of  a  city,  there  to 
explode,  and  blow  up  houses,  and  tear  limb 
from  limb.  This  was  the  function  of  the  in- 
strument. And  this  is  war.  To  throw  such 
missiles  as  these  into  the  crowded  streets  of  a 
city,  is  the  business  of  war.  As  I  looked 
upon  this  scene,  and  witnessed  its  carnage 
and  woe,  and  reflected  that  it  was  the  work  of 
one  single  shell,  and  then  reflected  upon  the 
consternation  and  horror  which  must  be  pro- 
duced by  raining  down  a  shower  of  these 
shells  upon  a  city,  crushing  their  way  through 
the  roofs  of  the  houses,  exploding  in  the 
chambers  of  the  dying,  or  in  parlours  where 
inothers,  and  daughters,  and  infiint  children 
are  gathered  in  terror,  never  did  1  so  deeply 
feel  before  the  horrors, — the  unmitigated  ini- 
quity of  war  ;  never  before  did  I  so  deeply 


feel  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  one  who 
has  a  voice  to  speak,  or  a  pen  with  which  to 
write,  to  devote  all  his  influence  to  promote 
the  abolition  of  this  fiend-like  work. 

When  Napoleon,  with  his  blood-stained 
army,  arrived  before  the  walls  of  Vienna,  he 
planted  his  batteries,  and  in  less  than  ten 
liours  threw  three  thousand  of  these  horrible 
projectiles  into  the  city.  Three  hundred  of 
these  bomb  shells  exploded  every  hour,  five 
every  minute,  in  the  streets  and  dwellings  of 
this  crowded  metropolis.  Who  can  imagine 
the  terrors  of  that  dreadfid  night,  when,  amid 
the  thunders  of  artillery,  the  cry  and  the  up- 
roar of  contending  armies,  and  conflagrations 
breaking  out  on  every  side,  these  terrible 
shells,  like  fiery  meteors  with  portentous 
glare,  were  streaking  the  air,  and  descending 
like  hail-stones  upon  the  doomed  city.  Crash- 
ing through  the  roofs  of  the  dwellings,  they 
exploded  at  the  fire-side,  in  the  very  cradle 
of  the  infant,  blowing  their  mangled  limbs, 
with  fragments  of  their  demolished  homes, 
far  and  wide  into  the  air.  In  this  way  Na- 
poleon conquered  Vienna.  In  this  way  Eng- 
land conquered  Canton.  And  in  this  demon- 
iac work  thousands  of  our  countrymen  are 
now  ready  to  engage  for  the  acquisition  of 
Texas  and  Oregon.  The  whole  city  of  New 
York  was  thrown  into  excitement  by  the  tale 
of  the  explosion  of  this  one  shell,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  newspaper  in  the  land  which  did 
not  record  the  dreadful  story.  And  yet  it  is 
the  business  of  war  to  cast  these  shells  by 
thousands  among  the  men  and  boys  who  crowd 
the  ships  of  the  navy  and  the  merchant  fleet, 
and  among  the  aged  men,  the  mc]tliers,  the 
maidens  and  the  children  who  throng  the 
dwelhngs  and  the  pavements   of  the   city  ! — 

May,  1845. 

Advocate  of  Peace. 

Appearances. — Some  years  since  a  mer- 
chant on  Long  Wharf  advertised  for  Spanish 
milled  dollars.  The  premium  was  high.  A 
Roxbury  farmer  w  ho  came  into  town  for  ma- 
nure, and  who  took  pride  in  appearing  like  a 
poor  maUj  with  a  shovel  on  his  shoulder,  call- 
ed  at  the  counting-room  of  the  man,  and  asked 
him  if  he  wanted  silver  dollars.  "  Yes,"  said 
the  merchant ;  "  have  you  got  any  ?"  "  Not 
with  me,"  replied  the  farmer,  "  but  I  think  I 
have  a  few  at  home.  What  do  you  give  ?" 
"  Four  per  cent.,"  said  the  merchant  ;  and 
added,  "  I  will  give  you  seven  for  all  you 
have."  "  Well,"  said  the  njan,  "  I  should 
like  to  have  you  just  clap  down  on  paper  how 
much  you  give,  and  the  nundier  of  your  shop, 
or  I  shall  be  puzzled  to  find  it."  "  Y'es," 
said  the  merchani,  "  that  I  will  do  ;  what  is 
your  name?"  "Edward  Sumner,"  s;iid  he. 
The  merchant  then  wrote  as  follows,  and  gave 
it  to  him  : 

"Edward  Sumner,  of  Roxbury,  says  that 
he  thinks  he  has  some  Spanish  dollars  at 
home,  but  don't  know.  I  hereby  ajjree  to 
pay  him  seven  per  cent,  premium  for  all  such 
dollars  as  he  may  produce. 

"  If  I  find  any,"  said  the  cartman,  "  I  will 
call  with  them  to-morrow  morning,  at  nine 
o'clock  ;  if  I  don't,  you  won't  see  me."     The 
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appearance  of  tl,e  n^a7^>isfied  the  merchant 
that  his  dollars  would  be  scarce.  At  nine 
o'clock  the  next  day,  however,  the  man  ap- 
peared, and  stocking  lull  alter  stocking  iu 
was  carried  up  and  emptied  on  the  table,  t.  I 
seren  thousand  were  counted.  The  merchan  , 
somewhat  restive,  but  honourably  caught,  took 
the  silver,  <Tave  a  check  for  the  amount,  with 
seven  per  cent,  added,  pleasantly  remarking, 
"I  really  did  not  suppose  from  your  appear- 
ance that  you  could  have  more  than  half  a 
dozen  dollars." 

Edward  Sumner  took  up  his  check,  and  re- 
plied in  his  own  peculiar  emphatic  style, 
«'  Sir,  I'll  tell  vou  a  truth  which  a  man  of 
your  standing  i'n  the  world  ought  to  know, 
and  it  is  this.  Appearances  ofieiitunes  deceive 
us." — Late  paper. 

Selected  for  "The  Friend." 
THE  BURIAL  GROUND  AT  SIDON. 

The  dc;id  are  cverywliere  ! 
The  mountain  side,  tlie'  pbin,  the  woods  profound, 
All  the  wide  earth  — the  fertile  and  the  fair, — 

Is  one  vast  burial  ground  I 

Within  the  populous  street; 
In  solitary  iionics ;  in  places  hi;!h  ; 
In  pleasure  domes,  where  pomp  and  luxury  meet, 

Wen  bow  llieuisclvcs  to  die. 

The  old  man  at  his  door  ; 
The  unwean'd  ehild,  murmuring  ils  wordless  song; 
The  bondman  and  the  free;  the  rich,  the  poor, — 

All,  all  to  death  belong. 

Thesunlijht  gilds  the  walls 
Of  kinffly  sepulchres  cnwronght  with  brass  ; 
And  tlie  long  shadow  of  the  cypress  falls 

Athwart  the  common  grass. 

The  living  of  gone  lime 
Builded  their  glorious  cities  by  the  sea, 
And  awful  iu  their  greatness  sat  sublime, 

As  if  no  change  could  be. 

There  was  the  eloquent  tongue  ; 
The  poet's  heart ;  the  sage's  soul  was  there  ; 
And  loving  women  with  their  children  young. 

The  faitiiful  and  the  fair. 

They  were,  but  they  are  not ; 
Suns  rose  and  set,  and  earth  put  on  her  bloom, 
Whilst  man,  sulimilting  to  the  common  lot. 

Went  down  into  the  tomb. 

And  still  amid  the  wrecks 
Of  mighty  generations  pass'd  away, 
Earth's  boonest  growth,  the  fragrant  wild-flower,  decks 

The  tombs  of  yesterday. 

And  in  the  twilight  deep 
Go  veiled  women  fijrih,  like  her  who  went. 
Sister  of  Lazirus,  to  llie  grave  to  weep, 

To  breathe  the  luiv  lament. 

The  dead  are  everywhere  ! 
Where'er  is  love,  or  tenderness,  or  faith  ; 
Where'er  is  power,  pomp,  pleasure,  pride  ;    where'er 

Life  is,  or  was,  is  death. 

Increase  of  Popiilal'ion. — British  America, 
as  well  as  the  I'liiled  8laic?s,  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing ill  population.  'I'he  iiihalillaiits  ol 
the  old  world  .seem  hastening  to  the  new,  with 
the  expectation  of  escaping  oppression  and 
want,  or  of  realizing  delicious  dreams  of  fame, 
weallh,  or  liafipine.ss.  Many,  very  many  of 
these  are  dotibilcss  doomed  to  siid  disappnint- 
ment.  Tin:  last  advices  from  I^iigland  slalo 
that  the  tilth  vessel  was  to  leave  Hull  on  the 
lllh  ultimo,  in  which  emigrants  for  the  Can- 


adas  were  to  sail,  and  in  all  820  persons, 
chiefly  mechanics  and  agriculturalists,  had 
within  a  few  days  left  that  port.  There  were 
also  four  more'  vessels  there,  about  to  sail 
with  emigrants  for  Quebec. — Late  paper. 

He  that  provides  for  this  life,  but  takes  no 
care  for  eternity,  is  wise  for  a  moment,  but  a 
fool  forever;  and  acts  as  untowardly,  and 
crossly  to  the  reason  of  things,  as  can  be 
imagined. —  Tillotson. 

A  letter  from  Stockholm,  dated  the  12th  of 
April,  says,  that  the  Swedish  Diet  has  respon- 
ded to  the  appeal  of  the  King,  and  in  a  man- 
ner which  secures  freedom  to  the  four  or  five 
hundred  slaves  belonging  to  the  Swedish 
island  of  St.  Bartholon'iew.  The  Estates  ac- 
ceded to  the  proposition  of  the  King,  by  vot- 
ing 10,000  piastres  yearly,  for  five  years,  to 
be  expended  in  redeeming  the  slaves  of  that 
island,  and  compensating  the  losses  of  their 
masters. — Late  paper. 
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submitted  to  the  people  for  their  ratification, 
with  a  view  to  the  admission  of  Texas,  as  a 
Slate,  into  the  American  Union,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  proposition  for  an- 
nexation already  submitted  to  this  Govern- 
ment by  that  of  the  United  Stales. 

Boarding  in  the  Country. 
Persons  who  wish  boarding  in  the  country 
during  the  summer,  either  for  themselves  or 
their  children,  are  informed  that  Sarah  Ann 
Cox  is  desirous  of  taking  a  limited  number  of 
boarders  during  the  present  season,  as  here- 
tofore. The  s'ituation  is  healthy,  and  within 
a  few  rods  of  Springfield  meeting-house,  Del- 
aware county.  There  is  on  the  meeting- 
house lot  a  Preparative  Meeting  School,  kept 
by  an  experienced  teacher,  at  which  such 
children  as  may  be  entrusted  to  S.  A.  C  s 
care,  can  attend,  if  desired.  The  West-town 
stage  passes  the  door  each  way,  twice  a  week. 
Terms  moderate.  For  further  information 
apply  to  R.  Allen,  No.  140  Pine  street,  B. 
Albertson,  No.  4.5  North  Sixth  street,  or  J. 
C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 
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In  placing  in  our  columns  the  interesting 
memoir  of  Benjamin  Banneker,  we  think  it 
rii'ht  to  say,  that  we  do  not  endorse  the  sen- 
timents of  the  third  paragraph;  and  take  this 
opportunity  of  entering  our  protest  against  the 
policy  of  the  state  of  Maryland,  which  seeks 
to  banish  her  free  people  of  colour  to  Africa. 
Surely  men  capable  of  governing  themselves 
on  that  continent,  might  be  made  useful  citi- 
zens on  this. 

On  our  first  page  will  be  found  an  appro- 
priate article  on  the  Camden  races.  Though 
no  immediate  loss  of  life  occurred  from  the 
disgraceful  scenes  there  enacted,  yet  in  one 
instance,  at  least,  death  supervened.  ^^  e  lake 
from  a  newspaper  the  following: 

"  Edward  B.  Meins,  a  carpenter  in  Brown 
street  above  Tenth,  who  was  one  of  the  per- 
sons injured  by  the  accident  at  the  Camden 
race  course,  and  who  had  his  leg  amputated, 
has  died.  The  deceased  was  a  young  mar- 
ried man,  and  leaves  a  wife  and  children." 

Another  resident  of  Philadelphia  has  lain 
since  the  race  in  great  sufiering ;  and  tan 
strewed  about  the  street  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
dwelling,  to  prevent  the  jar  from  passing  ve- 
hicles, continues  to  remind  us  of  the  sad  oc- 
currence. 

We  ask  for  the  essay  of  our  correspondent 
an  attentive  perusal. 

A  proclamation  has  been  issued  by  Presi- 
dent .loiies  of  Texas,  for  an  election  of  Depu- 
ties to  a  Convention  lo  be  held  at  the  city  of 
Austin,  on  the  fdiirth  of  next  month,  for  the 
purpose  of  consiilering  the  pro|iosili(iii>j^"or  the 
aniiexalioii  of  Texas  to  the  United  Slates,  and 
any  oilier  proposition  which  may  be  made 
concerning  ihe  nationalily  of  the  republic; 
and  should  they  judge  it  expedient  and  proper 
to  adopt,   provisionally,  a  Constitution,  to  be 


Wanted, 

By  a  Young  Man  from  England,  a  silualion 
in  a  store,  where  he  would  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  learning  the  business,  and  being  made 
fully  acquainted  with  book-keeping.  The 
age  of  the  young  man  is  eighteen  and  a  half 
years. 

Application  to  be  made  to  Ingram  Park, 
grocer.  No.  465  Market  street. 

Sixth  month,  1845. 

Marrit:d,   on  the   4th  instant,  at  Friends'  meeting- 
house at  Chester,  William  S.  Hutto.v,  of  Nether  Provi-  ^ 
denee,   Delaware  county.  Pa.,  to  Hannah,  daughter  of  ; 
Richard  Wetherill,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  on  the  5th  ultimo,  Margauf.t  Estlack,  of  this 
citv,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  her  ago,  a  mcnuicr 
of 'the  Western  District  Monthly  Meeting,  and  late  of 
Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  having  been  confined  to  her  room 
for  more  than  a  year  with  a  painful  disease,  which  she 
was  enabled  to  bear  with  much  putienee;  we  trust  she  ' 
has  now  entered  into  her  everlasting  rest. 

,  of  paralysis,   on   Si.xth  day,  the    IClh  of  Fifth  ; 

month  last,  at  his  residence  in  Marlton,  Burlington  Co., 
N.  J.,  Isaac  Stokes,  a  beloved  member  and  oierseer  of 
Cropwell  particular,  and  Upper  Evesham  Monthly 
Meeting,  in  the  fifty -ninth  year  of  his  age.  ^^"  Blessed  | 
are  tlie  merciful,  for  tliey  shall  obtain  mercy." 

,  on  the  12th  instant,  in  the   twenty-ninth  year 

of  licr  age,  Sahah  L,  wife  of  Thomas  Evens,  of  Crop- 
well,  and  daughter  of  Abraham  Lippincott,  of  Haddon-  [ 
field.  New  Jersey.  Of  a  quiet  and  unobtrusive  dispnsi. 
tiim,  her  path  through  lile  was  a  retired  one.  During 
her  last  sickness,  she  was  enabled  to  impart  much  suit- 
ubleadvicc  tothe  members  of  hcrfamily,  eallingearh  one 
separulcly  to  her  bed  side,  and  then  taking  leave  of  llieiii 
In  a  very  solemn  manner.  Under  this  iifllicting  dispen- 
sation of  Providence,  her  surviving  friends  have  ihe 
enml()rting  assurance,  that,  through  faith  in  her  blessed' 
Uulecmcr,  "  death  toiler  had  no  terrors :" — am 
humble  hope  arises,  that  though  the  beloved 
daughter,  sister,  and  friend,  has  been  in  inscrutable 
wisdom  thus  early  and  safely  gathered,  the  event  may 
be  .sanctified  unto  them.  "Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all 
the  earth  do  right?" 
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BEMAfflN  BANNEKER. 

Interesting  Memoir  of  Benjamin  Banneker, 
a  Coloured  Marylander.  Read  before  the 
Maryland  Historical  Society,  at  its  meet- 
ing for  May,  1845.  By  John  H.  B.  La- 
trobe,  Esq. 

[Published  by  order  of  the  Society.] 
(Conliniied  from  page  308.) 

The  first  almanac  which  Batineker  prepar- 
ed, fit  for  publication,  was  for  the  year  1793. 
By  this  time  his  acquirements  had  become 
generally  known,  and  among  others  who  took 
an  interest  in  him  was  James  McHenry,  Esq. 
J.  i^IcHenry  wrote  a  letter  to  Goddard  and 
Angell,  then  the  almanac  publishers  in  Balti- 
more, which  was  probably  the  means  of  pro- 
curing the  publication  of  the  first  almanac.  It 
contams  a  short  account  of  Banneker,  and  is 
inserted  as  the  most  appropriate  preface  that 
could  have  been  furnished  for  the  work.  .1. 
McHenry's  letter  does  equal  honour  to  his 
heart  and  understanding.  A  copy  of  the  al- 
manac is  presented  herewith  to  the  society, 
in  the  name  of  Mrs.  Ellicolt,  the  widow  of  G. 
Ellicott,  Banneker's  steadfast  friend. 

In  their  editorial  notice,  Goddard  and  An- 
gell  say,  "  they  feel  gratified  in  the  opportu- 
nity  of  presenting  to  the  public,  through  their 
I  press,  what  must  be  considered  as  an  extraor- 
I  dinary  elTort  of  genius— a  complete  and  accu- 
;  rate  Ephemeris  for  the  year  1792,  calculated 
I  by  a  sable  descendant  of  Africa,"  &c.     And 
they  further  say,  that  "  they  flatter  themselves 
that  a  philanthropic  public,  in  this  enlightened 
era,  will  be  induced  to  give  their  patronao-e 
and  support  to  this  work,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  intrinsic  merits,  (it  having  met  the  ap- 
probation of  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
astronomers  of  America,  particularly  the  ce- 
lebrated David  Riltenhouse,)  but  from  similar 
motives  to  those  which  induced  the  editors  to 
give  this  calculation  the  preference,  the  ardent 
desireof  drawing  modest  merit  from  obscurity, 
and  controverting  the  long-established  illiberal 
prejudice  against  the  blacks." 

The  motive  alluded  to  by  Goddard  and  An- 
gell,  in  the  extract  just  quoted,  of  doing  jus- 
tice to  the  intellect  of  the  coloured  race^  was 
a  prominent  object  with  Banneker  himself; 
and  the  only  occasions  when  he  overstepped  a 


modesty  which  was  his  peculiar  characteris 
tic,  were  when  he  could,  by  so  doing,  "  con 
trovert  the  long-established  illiberal  prejudice 
against  the  blacks."  We  find  him,  therefore, 
sending  a  copy  of  his  first  almanac  to  Thomas 
Jerterson,  then  Secretary  of  State  under  Gen- 
eral Washington,  saying  in  the  letter  that  ac- 
companied it,  "  although  you  may  have  the 
opportunity  of  perusing  it  after  its  publication, 
yet  I  chose  to  send  it  to  you  in  manuscript 
previous  thereto,  that  you  might  not  only  have 
an  earlier  inspection,  but  that  you  might  also 
view  it  in  my  own  handwriting." 

To  the  letter  from  which  the  above  is  an 
extract,  and  wl,iich  will  be  found  at  length  in 
the  Appendix  to  this  memoir,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son made  the  following  reply  : 

"Philadelphia,  Aug.  30,  1791. 
"Sir, — I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  let- 
ter of  the  19lh  instant,  and  for  the  almanac  it 
contained.  Nobody  wishes  more  than  I  do  to 
see  such  proofs  as  you  exhibit,  that  nature 
has  given  to  our  black  brethren  talents  equal 
to  those  of  the  other  colours  of  men,  and  that 
the  appearance  of  a  want  of  them  is  owing 
only  to  the  degraded  condition  of  their  exist- 
ence both  in  Africa  and  America.  I  can  add 
wilh  truth,  that  no  one  wishes  more  ardently 
to  see  a  good  system  commenced  for  raising 
the  condition  both  of  their  body  and  mind  to 
what  it  ought  to  be,  as  fast  as  the  imbecility 
of  their  pre.-,ent  existence,  and  other  circum- 
stances which  cannot  be  neglected,  will  admit. 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  your  al- 
manac to  Monsieur  de  Condorcet,  Secretary 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and 
member  of  the  Philanthropic  Society  ;  be- 
cause I  considered  it  a  document  to  which 
your  whole  colour  had  a  right  for  their  justi- 
fication against  the  doubts  which  have  been 
entertained  of  them. 

I  am,  with  great  esteem,  sir, 
your  most  obedient  servant, 

Tho.  Jeffekson." 
Mr.  Benjamin  Banneker, 

Near  Ellicott's  Lower  Mills,  Bait.  co. 

When  he  published  his  first  almanac,  Ban- 
neker was  fifly-nine  years  old,  and  had  high 
respect  paid  to  him  by  all  the  scientific  men 
of  the  country,  as  one  whose  colour  did  not 
prevent  his  belonging  to  the  same  class,  so 
far  as  intellect  went,  wilh  themselves.  After 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  in  1789,  com- 
missioners were  appointed  to  run  the  lines  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  ten  miles  square 
now  occupied  by  the  seat  of  govertmieni,  and 
then  called  the  "  Federal  territory."  The 
commissioners  invited  Banneker  to  be  present 
at  the  runnings,  and  treated  him  wilh  much 
consideration.  On  his  return,  he  used  to  say 
of  them,  that  "they  were  a  very  civil  set  of 
gentlemen,  who  had  overlooked  his  complex- 


ion on  account  of  his  attainments,  and  had  so 
far  honoured  him  as  to  invite  him  to  be  seat- 
ed at  their  table ;  an  honour,"  he  added, 
"  which  he  had  thought  fit  to  decline,  and  re- 
quested that  a  side-table  might  be  provided 
for  him." 

Banneker  continued  to  calculate  and  pub- 
lish his  almanacs  until  1802,  and  the  folio  al- 
ready referred  to  and  now  before  the  Society, 
contains  the  calculations  clearly  copied,  and 
the  figures  used  by  him  in  his  work.  The 
hand-writing,  it  will  be  seen,  is  very  good  and 
remarkably  distinct,  having  a  practised  look, 
although  evidently  that  of  an  old  man,  who 
makes  his  letters  and  figures  slowly  and  care- 
fully. His  letter  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  the 
appendix,  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  his  style 
of  composition  and  his  ability  as  a  writer. 
The  title  of  the  almanac  is  here  transcribed 
at  length,  as  a  matter  of  curious  interest  at 
this  later  day.  If  it  claims  little  of  the  art, 
and  elegance,  and  wit  of  the  almanacs  of 
Punch  or  of  Hood,  it  is,  nevertheless,  consid- 
ering its  history,  a  far  more  surprising  pro- 
duction. 

"  Benjamin  Banneker's  Pennsylvania,  Del- 
aware, Virginia,  and  Maryland  Almanac  and 
Ephemeris  for  the  year  of  our  Lord  1702, 
being  Eissexlile  or  leap-year,  and  the  six- 
teenth year  of  Aincrican  Independence,  which 
commenced  July  4,  1776.  Containing  the 
motions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  true  places 
and  aspects  of  the  planets,  the  rising  and  set- 
ting of  the  sun,  and  the  rising,  setting,  and 
southing,  place  and  age,  of  the  moon,  <!cc. 
The  Lunations,  Conjunctions,  Eclipses,  Judg- 
ment of  the  Weather,  Festivals,  and  remark- 
able days."  Thus  much  is  Banneker's  :  thea 
follow  Goddard  and  Agell  :  "Also  several 
useful  tables  and  valuable  receipts — various 
selections  from  the  common-place  book  of  the 
Kentucky  philosopher,  an  American  sage  ; 
with  interesting  and  entertaining  essays  ia 
prose  and  verse — the  whole  comprising  a 
greater,  more  pleasing  and  usefiil  variety  than 
any  book  of  the  kind  and  price  in  North 
America." 

Besides  his  aptitude  for  mechanics,  and  his 
ability  as  a  matliemalician,  Banneker  was  an 
acute  observer,  whose  active  mind  was  con- 
stantly receiving  impulses  from  what  was 
taking  place  around  him.  Many  instances  of 
this  are  to  be  found  in  the  record  of  his  calcu- 
lations, which  he  seems  to  have  used  occa- 
sionally as  a  common-place  book.  For  in- 
stance, under  date  of  the  27th  of  Aunusf, 
1797,  he  writes:"  Standing  at  my  door  I 
heard  tho  discharge  of  a  gun,  and  in  four  or 
five  seconds  of  time,  after  the  discharge,  the 
small  shot  came  rattling  about  me,  one  or  two 
of  which  struck  the  house;  which  plainly  de- 
monstrates that  the  velocity  of  sound  is  greater 
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than  that  of  a  cannon  bullet."  It  must  have 
been  a  philosophic  mind,  which  observing  the 
fact  as  here  slated,  drew  from  it  the  correct 
conclusion,  and  then  recorded  it  in  appropri- 
ate terms  as  a  simple  and  beautiful  illustra- 
tion of  the  law  of  nalure,  with  which,  in  all 
probability,  he  first  became  acquainted  through 
its  means. 

Again,  on  the  2.3rd  of  December,  1790,  he 
writes:  "  About  3  o'clock  a.  m.  I  heard  the 
sound  and  felt  the  shock  like  unto  heavy  thun- 
der. I  went  out,  but  could  not  observe  any 
cloud  above  the  horizon.  I  therefore  con- 
clude it  must  be  a  great  earthquake  in  some 
part  of  the  globe."  A  similar  conclusion  from 
the  same  facts  was  drawn  by  a  greater  man 
than  Banneker  near  eighteen  hundred  years 
before, *  and  recorded,  to  be  commented  on  in 
after  ages. 

Nor  was  Banneker's  observation  confined  to 
matters  of  a  philosophical  character.  There 
is  evidence  in  the  memoranda  of  his  record- 
book,  that  natural  history-  was  equally  inter- 
esting to  him.  The  following,  independent  of 
its  connection  with  the  subject  of  our  memoir, 
possesses  general  interest,  as  an  authentic 
statement  by  an  eye-witness,  of  a  curious  fact 
in  entomology,  in  April,  1800,  he  writes  : 
"  The  first  great  locust  year  that  I  can  re- 
member was  1749.  I  was  then  about  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  when  thousands  of  them 
came  and  were  creeping  up  the  trees  and 
bushes.  I  then  imagined  they  came  to  eat 
and  destroy  the  fruit  of  the  earth,  and  would 
occasion  a  famine  in  the  land.  1  therefore 
began  to  kill  and  destroy  them,  but  soon  saw 
that  my  labour  was  in  vain,  and  therefore 
gave  over  my  pretension.  Again  in  the  year 
1706,  which  is  seventeen  years  after  their 
first  appearance,  they  made  a  second,  and  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  full  as  numerous  as  the 
lirst.  I  then,  being  about  thirty-four  years  of 
age,  had  more  sense  than  to  endeavour  to 
destroy  them,  knowing  they  were  not  so  per- 
nicious to  the  fruit  of  the  earth  as  I  imagined 
they  would  be.  Again  in  the  year  1783, 
which  was  seventeen  years  since  their  second 
appearance  to  me,  they  made  their  third  ;  and 
they  may  be  expecled  again- in  the  year  1800, 
which  is  seventeen  years  since  their  third  ap- 
pearance to  me.  Si)  that  if  I  may  venture  to 
express  it,  their  periodical  return  is  seventeen 
years;  but  they,  like  the  cornels,  make  but  a 
short  stay  with  us.  The  female  has  a  sting 
in  her  tail  as  sharp  and  hard  as  a  thorn,  with 
which  she  perforates  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
and  in  the  holes  lays  eggs.  'J'lie  branch  soon 
dies  and  fills.  Then  the  egg,,  by  some  occult 
cause,  immcrges  a  great  deplh  into  the  earth, 
and  there  continues  for  the  space  of  seventeen 
years  as  aforesaid." 

"I  like  to  forgot  to  infirm,  that  if  their 
Jives  are  short,  th(!y  arc  inorry.  'i'liey  b(;''in 
to  sing  or  make  a  noise  from  first  thcv  come 
out  of  the  earth,  till  they  die.  The  liindei'. 
most  part  rots  off,  and  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  pain  to  them,  for  Ihey  still  continue 
on  smiling  till  they  die." 

Again,  there  is  the  following  record  of  a 
fact   in   natural  history  :  "  In   the   month    of 
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January,  1797,  on  a  pleasant  day  for  the  sea 
son,  I  observed  my  honey-bees  to  be  out  of 
their  hives,  and  they  seemed  very  busy,  all 
but  one  hive.  Upon  examination,  I  found  all 
the  bees  had  evacuated  this  hive,  and  left  not 
a  drop  of  honey  behind  them.  On  the  9th 
February  ensuing,  I  killed  the  neighbouring 
hives  of  bees  on  a  special  occasion,  and  found 
a  great  quantity  of  honey,  considering  the 
season — which  I  imagine  the  stronger  had 
violently  taken  from  the  weaker,  and  the 
weaker  had  pursued  ihem  to  their  home,  re- 
solved to  be  benefitted  by  their  labour,  or  die 
in  the  contest." 

The  last  extract  we  shall  make  from  the 
record-book,  is  one  which  indicates  a  relish 
for  the  beautiful  in  nature,  as  well  by  his  un- 
dertaking to  record  a  description  of  what  he 
saw,  as  by  the  language  which  he  uses.  The 
extract  is  from  the  last  pages  of  the  book, 
when  he  was  in  his  seventy-first  year.  His 
writing  is  still  distinct,  but  the  letters  have 
lost  their  firmness,  and  show  that  his  hand 
trembled  as  it  held  the  pen. 

"  1803.  Feb.  2d.  In  the  morning  part  of 
the  day,  there 'arose  a  very  dark  cloud,  fol- 
lowed by  snow  and  hail,  a  flash  of  lightning, 
and  loud  thunder  crack  ;  and  then  the  storm 
abated  until  afternoon,  when  another  cloud 
arose  at  the  same  point,  viz.,  the  north-west, 
with  a  beautiful  shower  of  snow.  But  what 
beautified  the  snow  was  the  brightness  of  the 
sun,  which  was  near  setting  at  the  time.  I 
looked  for  the  rainbow,  or  rather  snowbow, 
but  I  think  the  snow  was  of  too  dense  a  na- 
ture to  exhibit  the  representation  of  the  bow 
in  the  cloud. 

"  N.H.  The  above  was  followed  by  very 
cold  weather  for  a  few  days." 

(To  be  concludeil.) 

Depth  of  Roots. — In  light  subsoils,  the 
roots  of  trees  have  been  found  at  a  depth  of 
ten  and  twelve  feet.  Roots  of  the  Canada 
thistle  have  been  traced  six  or  seven  feet  be- 
low the  surface.  Wheat,  in  a  rich,  mellow 
soil,  will  strike  roots  three  feet  downwards, 
and  much  further  horizontally.  The  roots  of 
oats  have  been  discovered  eighteen  inches 
from  the  stem,  and  the  long  thread-like  roots 
of  grass,  still  further.  'i"he  fine  roots  of  the 
onion,  being  white,  and  easily  traced  in  black 
soil,  have  been  followed  two  feet.  The  im- 
portance of  a  mellow  soil,  for  these  fine  roots 
to  penetrate,  is  obvious. — English  paper. 

El-tent  of  Oregon  Territory. — On  the  east 
it  skirts  8U0  miles  along  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, on  the  south  300  miles  along  the  Snowy 
Mountains,  on  the  west  700  miles  along  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  north  2M  nnles 
along  the  North  American  possessions  of  Rus- 
sia and  England.  This  area  or  immense  val- 
ley contains  300,000  square  miles — capable 
undoiilitedly  of  forming  seven  slates  as  large 
as  New  York,  or  forty  slates  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  Massachusetts.  Some  of  the  islands 
on  the  coast  are  very  large — suflicicnt  to  form 
a  stale  by  themselves.  These  are  situated 
north  of  the  parallel  of  46°.  Vancouver's 
Island,  200  miles  in  length  and  50  in  breadth, 
contains  12,000  square  miles — an  area  larger 


than  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  Queen 
Charlotte's,  or  rather  \\  ashinglon  Island,  150 
miles  in  length  and  30  in  breadth,  contains 
4000  square  miles.  On  both  of  these  im- 
mense islands,  though  they  lie  between  the 
high  parallels  of  48  and  54  degrees,  the  soil 
is  said  to  be  well  adapted  to  agriculture.  The 
straits  and  circumjacent  waters  abound  in  fish 
of  the  finest  quality.  Coal  of  good  quality, 
and  veins  of  other  minerals,  have  been  I'ound. 
— Late  paper. 

Newly -discovered  Land  Renovator. — The 
German  papers  are  giving  currency  to  the 
statement  that  Liebig,  the  celebrated  Profes- 
sor of  Chemistry  at  the  University  of  Gies- 
sen,  has  discovered  a  mineral  substance, 
which,  when  combined  with  guano,  will  pro- 
duce one  of  the  most  fertilizing  manures 
known.  It  is  added,  that  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany, with  a  capital  of  £120,000  sterling, 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  leading  Eng- 
lish capitalists,  was,  immediately  on  the  dis- 
covery being  made,  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on,  upon  a  large  scale,  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  new  compound.  Among  the  sub- 
scribers are,  however,  several  eminent  profes- 
sors of  agriculture,  who,  according  to  the  Im- 
partial du  Rhin,  give  out  that  the  application 
of  this  substance  to  the  culture  of  lands  will 
produce  an  entire  revolution  in  the  agricultu- 
ral system.  If  one  acre  of  land  may  be  ren- 
dered as  productive  as  two  now  are,  not  only 
is  the  firs!  cost  of  the  land  saved  to  the  pro- 
prietor, but  half  the  labour  of  the  cultivator 
It  will  be  in  fact  equivalent  to  giving  to  land- 
holders two  acres  to  every  one  now  possessed. 
This  last  consideration,  in  this  new  counti')', 
where  land  is  more  abundant  than  labour,  we 
are  unable  properly  to  appreciate.  But  even 
here,  in  the  United  Slates,  in  the  counties  ad- 
jacent to  all  the  Atlantic  cities,  land  is  of  great 
value,  and  if  every  farm,  through  the  opera- 
tion of  this  new  manure,  may  be  rendered 
equal  to  two,  we  may  begin  to  estimate  its 
value  in  the  old,  crowded  countries  of  Europe. 
The  agricultural  interest  is  the  great  interest 
of  the  world,  and  whatever  relates  to  its  im- 
provement is  of  the  first  consideration. — Id. 

Wonders  of  the  Cotton  Mavvfartory. — A 
single  cotton  factory,  that  of  the  Merrimack 
at  Lowell,  produces  450,000  yards  of  cotton 
cloth  a  week,  or  12,500,000  yards  a  year. 
There  are  about  5000  yards  of  thread  in  a  ' 
yard  of  cloth  ;  thus,  every  working  day,  this 
factory  spins  600  million  feet  of  thread  ;  50 
million  every  working  hour;  and  nearh' one 
million  every  minute  I  Thus  a  cord  of  siilli- 
eient  length  to  belt  the  world  at  the  equator, 
is  produt  ed  by  a  single  factory  in  two  hours. 
This  is  the  work  of  one  establishment,  and  is 
not  more  than  a  two-hundredth  part  of  the 
whole  manufacture  of  the  United  States.  The 
length  of  thread,  drawn  out  by  the  cotton  fac- 
tories of  the  world,  cannot  he  less  than  fifteen 
millions  of  feet  every  working  second,  or  ev- 
ery time  the  heart  beats!  Such  is  the  lie- 
wildciing  U)agnitude  of  the  scale  upon  which 
this  single  branch  of  human  industry  is  con- 
ducted.— Late  paper. 
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Destruction  of  Birds- 

In  Peabody's  Report  on  the  Birds  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, is  the  following  passage,  exhibit- 
ing the  impropriety  of  their  heartless  destruc- 
tion for  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  sportsman  : 

"  It  is,  however,  in  the  light  of  utility,  that 
this  subject  can  be  most  forcibly  presented  ; 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  to  externuiiate  birds 
which  do  a  little  harm  occasionally,  is  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  from  a  small  evil  at  the  expense 
of  a  greater  ;  it  is  in  fact  securing  the  fruit 
by  the  sacrifice  of  the  tree.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  we  are  now  suffering  severely  in 
consequence  of  this  folly.  No  kind  of  culti- 
vation is  affected  to  any  considerable  extent 
by  the  depredations  of  birds  ;  and  if  it  should 
be,  means  may  be  devised  to  prevent  them. 
Not  so  with  the  insects  and  their  ravages: 
the  fate  of  the  locust,  the  apple,  the  pear,  and 
many  other  trees,  shows,  tliul  if  insects  fasten 
themselves  upon  one  of  them,  we  must  give  it 
up  as  lost,  for  all  that  we  at  present  know. 
Surely,  then,  of  two  evils  we  should  submit  to 
the  one  which  may  possibly  be  prevented, 
rather  than  invite  and  encourage  one  over 
which  we  have  no  control." 

"  A  slight  calculation  will  show  what  an 
amount  of  service  birds  aie  able  to  render. 
Wilson  makes  the  computation,  that  each  red- 
winged  blackbird  devours  on  an  average  fifty 
grubs  a  day  ;  so  that  a  single  pair,  in  four 
months,  will  consume  more  than  twelve  thou- 
sand. Allowing  that  there  are  a  million  pairs 
of  these  birds  in  New  England  in  summer, 
which  is  but  a  moderate  estimate,  they  would 
destroy  twelve  thousand  millions.  Let  any 
one  consider  what  an  immense  injury  that 
number  of  insects  would  do,  and  this  would  be 
sufficiently  striking  to  show  how  much  we  are 
indebted  to  the  labours  of  these  birds.  But 
the  computation  may  be  greatly  extended,  for 
many  insects  have  voung  by  the  hundred  ;  be- 
sides cutting  off  the  existing  destroyers,  they 
are  prevented  from  multiplying;  and  when 
we  consider  what  myriads  of  birds  there  are, 
constantly  and  efficiently  engaged  in  this  ser- 
vice, it  gives  us  an  impression,  beyond  the 
power  of  calculation  to  reach,  of  the  astonish- 
ing manner  in  which  the  increase  of  insects  is 
kept  down,  simply  by  sparing  the  lives  of 
their  natural  destroyers  ;  and  this,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  the  only  means  of  preventing 
their  increase,  and  reducing  their  formidable 
numbers.  No  other  remedy  that  ma^  can 
apply  will  reach  the  evil; — this  is  the  voca- 
tion of  birds;  and  if  for  the  sake  of  removing 
a  small  evil,  we  will  not  permit  them  to  live 
and  labour  in  it,  we  must  not  complain  when 
the  natural  consequences  come." 

"  This  is  not  mere  speculation  ;  we  have 
experience  to  teach  us  on  the  subject.  Kalm 
records,  that  after  some  states  had  paid  three 
(  pence  a  dozen  for  the  destruction  of  black- 
birds, the  consequence  was  a  total  loss  in  the 
year  1749,  of  all  the  grass  and  grain  by 
means  of  insects  which  had  flourished  under 
tha  protection  of  that  law.  The  example  of 
our  trees,  just  alluded  to,  is  also  a  standing 
warning  ;  for  we  see  that  new  ones  are  ad- 
ding to  their  numbers.  Tlie  maple,  pcrha[)3 
the  most  valued  of  our  ornamental  trees,  is 


now  marked  out  for  destruction,  and  in  spite 
of  all  that  we  can  do,  will  soon  be  entirely 
lost.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  this  pro- 
cess going  on  ;  other  trees  will  soon  swell  the 
list  of  victims  ;  and  when  it  is  too  late,  we 
shall  lament  that  we  have  extended  the  evil, 
by  protecting  our  enemies  and  persecuting 
our  friends.  Every  cultivator,  for  his  own 
sake,  as  well  as  the  public  good,  should  en- 
deavour to  spread  right  views  on  this  subject, 
and  to  show  that  the  wanton  extermination  of 
birds  is  throwing  difficulties  in  the  «ay  of  hor- 
ticulture and  farming,  wliich  no  industry,  sci- 
ence or  skill,  can  overcome." 

Early  Harvesting. — An  extensive  planter, 
residing  a  few  miles  from  Edenton,  N.  C, 
commenced  cutting  his  wheat  on  the  22d  of 
last  month,  being  some  three  weeks  earlier 
than  the  usual  time  of  harvesting. — Late  pa- 
per. 

Preserving  Eggs. — Place  a  layer  of  saw- 
dust in  a  keg,  then  pack  the  eggs  closely  to 
each  other,  with  ibe  small  end  down,  to  pre- 
vent the  yolk  passing  through  the  white  of  the 
egg;  over  this  place  another  layer  of  saw- 
dust, packing  closely  to  and  between  the  eggs, 
where  they  do  not  touch  each  other,  and  so  on 
to  filling  the  keg;  then  head  it  light,  and 
change  end  for  end  every  twenty-four  hours. 
In  this  manner  eggs  will  keep  a  year,  and  be 
as  fresh  as  the  day  they  were  laid. — Late  pa- 
per. 

THE     pTlGRIMS. 

CConcIuded  from  page  310.) 

Among  the  chief  attractions  of  "  the  things 
below,"  wore  certain  little  lumps  of  yellow 
clay,  on  which  almost  every  eye  and  every 
heart  was  fixed.  When  I  saw  the  variety  of 
uses  to  which  this  clay  could  be  converted, 
and  the  respect  which  was  shown  to  those 
who  could  scrape  together  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  pieces,  I  did  not  much  wonder  at  the 
general  desire  to  pick  up  some  of  them.  But 
when  I  beheld  the  anxiety,  the  wakefulness, 
the  competitions,  the  contrivances,  the  tricks, 
the  frauds,  the  scuffling,  the  pushing,  the  tur- 
moiling,  the  kicking,  the  shoving,  the  cheat- 
ing, the  circumvention,  the  envy,  the  malig- 
nity, which  was  excited  by  a  desire  to  possess 
this  article  ;  when  I  saw  the  general  scramble 
among  those  who  had  little  to  get  much,  and 
of  those  who  had  much  to  get  more,  then  I 
could  not  help  applying  to  these  people  a  pro- 
verb in  use  among  us,  "  that  gold  might  be 
bought  too  dear."  Though  I  saw  that  there 
were  various  sorts  of  baubles  which  engaged 
the  hearts  of  different  travellers,  such  as  an 
ell  of  red  or  blue  ribbon,  for  which  some  were 
content  to  forfeit  their  future  inheritance, 
committing  the  sin  of  Esau,  without  his  temp- 
tation of  hunger  ;  yet  the  yellow  clay  I  found 
was  the  grand  object  for  which  most  hands 
scrambled  and  most  souls  were  risked.  One 
thing  was  extraordinary,  that  the  nearer  some 
of  these  people  were  to  being  turned  out  of 
their  tenement,  the  fonder  they  grew  of  these 
pieces  of  cla)',  so  that  it  seemed  natural  to 
conclude  they  meant  to  take  the  clay  with 


them  to  the  far  country  ;  biit  I  soon  learnt 
this  clay  was  not  current  there,  the  Lord  hav- 
ing declared  to  these  pilgrims,  that  as  "  they 
bad  brought  nothing  into  this  world,  they 
could  carry  nothing  out." 

I  inquired  of  the  different  people  who  were 
raising  the  various  heaps  of  clay,  some  of  a 
larger,  some  of  a  smaller  size,  why  they  dis- 
covered such  unremitting  anxiety,  and  for 
whom  ?  Some,  whose  piles  were  immense, 
told  me  they  were  heaping  up  for  their  chil- 
dren ;  this  I  thought  might  be  right,  till  on 
casling  my  eyes  round,  I  observed  many  of 
the  children  of  these  very  people  had  large 
heaps  of  iheir  own.  Otiiers  told  me  it  waa 
for  their  grandchildren  ;  but  on  inquiry  I  ftjuiid 
these  were  not  yet  born,  and,  in  many  cases, 
there  was  little  chance  that  they  ever  would. 
The  truth,  on  a  close  examination,  proved  to 
be,  that  the  true  genuine  heapers  really  heap- 
ed for  themselves  ;  that  it  was,  in  fact,  neither 
for  friend  nor  child,  but  to  gratify  an  inordi- 
nate appetite  of  their  own.  Nor  was  I  much 
surprised  after  this  to  see  these  yellow  hoards 
at  length  "  canker,  and  the  rust  of  them  be- 
come a  witness  against  the  hoarders,  and  eat 
their  flesh  as  if  it  were  fire." 

]\Iany,  however,  who  had  set  out  with  a 
high  heap  of  their  father's  raising,  before  they 
had  got  one-lhird  of  their  journey,  had  scarce- 
ly a  single  piece  left.  As  I  was  wondering 
what  had  caused  these  enormous  piles  to  van- 
ish in  so  short  a  time,  I  spied  scattered  up 
and  down  the  country  all  sorts  of  odd  inven- 
tions, for  some  or  other  of  which  the  vain 
possessors  of  the  great  heaps  of  clay  had 
trucked  and  bartered  them  away,  in  fewer 
hours  than  their  ancestors  had  spent  years  in 
getting  them  togetlier.  O,  what  a  strange, 
unaccountable  medley  it  was  I  and  what  was 
ridiculous  enough,  I  observed  that  the  great- 
est qnantily  of  the  clay  was  always  exchang- 
ed for  things  that  were  of  no  use  that  I  could 
discover,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  my  ignorance 
of  the  manners  of  that  country. 

In  one  place  1  saw  large  heaps  exhausted 
in  order  to  set  two  idle  pampered  horses  a 
running  ;  but  the  worst  part  of  the  joke  was, 
the  horses  did  not  run  to  fetch  or  carry  any- 
thing, but  merely  to  let  the  gazers  see  which 
could  run  fastest.  Now  this  gift  of  swiftness, 
exercised  to  no  one  useful  purpose,  was  only 
one  out  of  many  instances  of  talents  used  to 
no  end.  In  another  place  I  saw  whole  piles 
of  the  clay  spent  to  maintain  long  ranges  of 
buildings  full  of  dogs,  on  provisions  which 
would  have  nicely  fattened  some  thousands  of 
pilgrims  who  sadly  wanted  fattening,  and 
whose  ragged  tenements  were  out  at  elbows, 
for  want  of  a  little  help  to  repair  them.  Some 
of  the  piles  were  regularly  pulled  down  once 
in  seven  years,  in  order  to  corrupt  certain 
needy  pilgrims  to  belie  their  consriences. 
Others  were  spent  in  playing  with  while  stiff 
bits  of  paper  painted  over  with  red  and  black 
spots,  in  which  I  thought  there  must  be  some 
conjuring,  because  the  very  touch  of  these 
painted  pasteboards  made  the  heaps  fly  from 
one  to  another,  and  back  again  to  the  same, 
in  a  way  that  natural  causes  could  not  account 
for.  'I'here  was  another  proof  that  there 
must   be  some  magic  in  this  business,  which 
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was,  that  if  a  pasteboard  with  red  spots  fell 
into  a  hand  wliich  wanted  a  black  one,  the 
person  ciianged  colour,  his  eyes  flashed  fire, 
and  ho  discovered  other  symptoms  of  mad- 
ness, which  showed  there  was  some  witch- 
craft in  the  case.  These  clean  little  paste- 
boards, as  harmless  as  they  looked,  had  the 
wonderful  power  of  pulling  down  the  highest 
piles  in  less  time  than  all  the  other  causes  put 
tocether.  I  observed  many  small  piles  were 
given  in  exchange  for  an  enchanted  liquor, 
which,  when  the  purchaser  had  drank  to  a 
little  excess,  he  lost  all  power  of  managing 
the  rest  of  his  heap,  without  losing  the  love 
of  it. 

Now  1  found  it  was  the  opinion  of  sober 
pilgrims,  that  either  hoarding  the  clay,  or 
trucking  it  for  any  such  purposes  as  the  above, 
was  thought  exactly  the  same  otlence  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord  ;  and  it  was  expected,  that 
when  they  should  come  under  his  more  im- 
mediate jurisdiction  in  the  far  country,  the 
penalty  annexed  to  hoarding  and  squandering 
would  be  nearly  the  same.  While  1  examin- 
ed the  countenances  of  the  owners  of  the 
heaps,  I  observed  that  those  who  I  well  knew 
never  intended  to  make  any  use  at  all  of  their 
heap,  were  far  more  terrified  at  the  thought 
of  losing  it,  of  being  torn  from  it,  than  those 
who  were  employing  it  in  the  most  useful 
manner.  Those  who  best  knew  what  to  do 
with  it,  set  their  hearts  least  upon  it,  and  were 
always  most  willing  to  leave  it.  But  such 
riddles  were  common  in  this  odd  country. 

Now  I  wondered  why  these  pilgrims,  who 
were  naturally  made  erect,  with  an  eye  form- 
ed to  look  up  to  "  the  things  above,"  yet  had 
their  eyes  almost  constantly  bent  in  the  other 
direction  ;  riveted  to  the  earth,  and  fastened 
"  on  things  below,"  just  like  those  animals 
who  walk  on  all  four.  I  was  told  they  had 
not  always  been  subject  to  this  weakness  of 
sight  and  proneness  to  earth  :  that  they  had 
originally  been  upright  and  beautiful,  having 
been  created  after  the  image  of  the  Lord,  who 
was  himself  the  perfection  of  beauty,  that  he 
had  placed  them  in  a  far  superior  situation, 
wliich  he  had  given  them  in  perpetuity,  but 
that  their  first  ancestors  fell  from  it  through 
pride  and  carelessness ;  that  upon  this  the 
freehold  was  taken  away,  they  lost  their  orig- 
inal strength,  brightness,  and  beauty,  and 
and  were  driven  out  into  this  strange  coun- 
try ;  where,  however,  they  had  every  oppor- 
tunity given  them  of  recovering  their  health, 
and  the  Lord's  favour  and  likeness,  for  tlicy 
were  become  so  disfigured,  and  were  grown 
HO  unlike  him,  that  you  would  hardly  believe 
that  tliny  were  his  own  children,  though,  in 
some,  the  resemblance  was  become  again  vis- 
ible.  'I'lie  Lord,  however,  was  so  merciful, 
that  instead  of  giving  them  up  to  the  dreadful 
conseipieiices  of  their  own  folly,  as  ho  might 
have  done  without  any  impeachment  of  his 
justice,  he  gave  them  immediate  comfort,  and 
promised  them,  that  in  due  time  his  own  Son 
should  come  down,  and  restore  thein  to  the 
future  inlierilance,  which  he  should  purchase 
for  thcni.  And  now  it  was,  that  in  order  to 
keep  up  llfeir  spirits,  after  they  had  lost  their 
estate  through  the  folly  of  their  ancestors, 
that  he  began  to  give  them  a  part  of  their  for 
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mer  title-deed.  He  continued  to  send  them 
portions  of  it  from  time  to  time,  by  different 
faithful  servants,  whom,  however,  these  un- 
grateful people  generally  used  ill,  and  some  of 
whom  they  murdered.  But  for  all  this  the 
Lord  was  so  very  forgiving,  that  he  at  length 
sent  these  mutineers  a  proclamation  of  full 
and  free  pardon  by  his  Son,  who,  though  they 
used  him  in  a  more  cruel  manner  than  they 
had  done  any  of  his  servants,  yet  after  having 
"  finished  the  work  his  Father  had  given  him 
to  do,"  went  back  into  the  far  country  to  pre- 
pare a  place  for  all  them  who  believe  in  him  ; 
and  there  he  still  lives,  begging  and  pleading 
for  those  unkind  people  whom  he  still  loves 
and  forgives,  and  will  restore  to  the  purchas- 
ed inheritance,  on  the  easy  terms  of  their  be- 
ing heartily  sorry  for  what  they  have  done, 
thoroughly  desirous  of  pardon,  and  convinced 
that  "  He  is  able  and  willing  to  save  to  the 
utmost  all  them  that  come  unto  him." 

I  saw  indeed  that  many  old  offenders  ap- 
peared to  be  sorry  for  what  they  had  done  ; 
that  is,  they  did  not  like  to  be  punished  for  it. 
They  were  willing  enough  to  be  delivered 
from  the  penalty  of  their  sin,  but  they  did  not 
heartily  wish  to  be  delivered  from  the  power 
of  it.  ftlany  declared,  in  the  most  public 
inanner,  once  every  week,  that  they  were 
very  sorry  they  had  done  amiss;  but  it  was 
not  enough  to  declare  their  sorrow  ever  so  oft- 
en, if  they  gave  no  other  sign  of  their  peni- 
tence. For  there  was  so  little  truth  in  them, 
that  the  Lord  required  other  proots  of  their 
sincerity  beside  their  own  word,  for  they  oft- 
en lied  with  their  lips  and  dissembled  with 
their  tongue.  But  those  who  professed  to  be 
penitents,  were  neither  allowed  to  raise  heaps 
of  clay,  by  circumventing  their  neighbours, 
nor  to  have  great  piles  lying  by  them  useless, 
nor  must  they  barter  them  for  any  of  these 
idle  vanities,  which  reduced  the  heaps  on  a 
sudden  :  for  I  found  that  among  the  grand  ar- 
ticles of  future  reckoning,  the  use  they  had 
made  of  the  heaps  would  be  a  principal  one. 

I  was  sorry  to  observe  many  of  the  fairer 
part  of  these  pilgrims  spend  too  much  of  their 
heaps  in  adorning  and  beautifying  their  tene- 
ments of  clay,  in  painting,  and  white-washing, 
and  enamelling  them.  All  those  tricks,  how- 
ever, did  not  preserve  them  from  decay  ;  and 
when  they  grew  old,  they  even  looked  worse 
for  all  this  cost  and  varnish.  Some,  however, 
acted  a  more  sensible  part,  and  spent  no  more 
upon  their  mouldering  tenements  than  just  to 
keep  them  whole  and  clean,  and  in  good  re- 
pair, which  is  what  every  tenant  ought  to  do; 
and  1  observed  that  those  who  were  moderate 
in  the  care  of  their  own  tenements,  were 
most  attentive  to  repair  and  warm  the  ragged 
tenements  of  others.  But  none  did  this  vvith 
much  zeal  or  acceptance,  but  those  who  had 
acquired  a  habit  of  overlooking  the  "  things 
below,"  and  also  by  the  constant  use  of  the 
telescope,  had  got  their  natural  weak  and  dim 
sight  so  strengthened,  as  to  be  able  to  discern 
pretty  dislinclly  the  nature  of  the  "  things 
above."  The  habit  of  fixing  their  eyes  on 
these  glories,  mado  all  the  shining  trifles 
which  composed  the  mass  of"  things  below," 
at  last  appear  in  their  own  diminutive  little- 
ness.    For  it  was  in  this  case  particularly 


true,  that  things  are  only  big  or  little  by  com- 
parison ;  and  there  was  no  other  way  of  mak- 
ing the  "  things  below"  appear  as  small  as 
they  really  were,  but  by  comparing  them  by 
means  of  the  telescope  wMi  the  "things 
above."  But  I  observed  that  the  fiilse  judg- 
ment of  the  pilgrims  ever  kept  pace  with  their 
wrong  practices,  for  those  who  kept  their 
eyes  fastened  on  the  "  things  below,"  were 
reckoned  wise  in  their  generation,  while  the 
few  who  looked  forward  to  the  future  glories, 
were  accounted  by  the  bustlers  or  heapers,  to 
be  either  fools  or  mad. 

Well — most  of  these  pilgrims  went  on  in 
adorning  their  tenements,  adding  to  their 
heaps,  grasping  the  "  things  below"  as  if  they 
would  never  let  them  go,  shutting  their  eyes 
instead  of  using  their  telescope,  and  neglect- 
ing their  title-deed,  as  if  it  was  the  parchment 
of  another  man's  estate,  and  not  their  o«n  ; 
till,  one  after  another,  each  felt  his  tenement 
tumbling  about  his  ears.  Oh  !  then  what  a 
busy,  bustling,  anxious,  terrifying,  distracting 
moment  was  that  !  What  a  deal  of  business 
was  to  be  done,  and  what  a  strange  time  was 
I  his  to  do  it  in  !  Now  to  see  the  confusion 
and  dismay  occasioned  by  having  left  every- 
thing to  the  last  minute.  First  some  one  «as 
sent  for  to  make  over  the  yellow  heaps  to  an- 
other, which  the  heaper  now  found  would  be 
of  no  use  to  himself  in  shooting  the  gulf;  a 
transfer  which  ought  to  have  been  made  while 
the  tenement  was  sound.  Then  there  was  a 
consultation  of  between  two  or  three  masons 
at  once,  perhaps  to  try  to  patch  up  the  walls, 
and  strengthen  the  props,  and  stop  the  decays 
of  the  tumbling  tenements  ;  but  not  till  the 
masons  were  forced  to  declare  it  was  past  re- 
pairing, (a  truth  they  were  rather  too  apt  to 
keep  back,)  did  the  tenant  seriously  think  it 
was  time  to  pack  up,  prepare,  and  be  gone. 
Then  what  sending  for  the  wise  men  who  pro- 
fessed to  explain  the  title-deed  !  And  oh, 
what  remorse  that  they  had  neglected  to  ex- 
amine it,  till  their  senses  were  too  confused 
for  so  weighty  a  business  !  What  reproaches, 
or  what  exhortations  to  others  to  look  belter 
after  their  own  affairs!  Even  to  the  wisest 
of  the  inhabitants,  the  falling  of  their  tene- 
ments was  a  solemn  thing  ;  solemn,  but  not 
surprising  ;  they  had  long  been  packing  up 
and  preparing;  they  praised  their  Lord's 
goodness  that  they  had  been  suffered  to  slay 
so  long  ;  many  acknowledged  the  mercy  of 
their  frequent  warnings,  and  confessed  that 
those  very  dilapidations,  which  had  made  the 
house  uncomfortable,  had  been  a  blessing,  as 
it  had  set  them  on  diligent  preparation  for 
their  future  inheritance;  had  made  them  more 
earnest  in  examining  their  title  to  it,  and  had 
set  them  on  such  a  frequent  application  to  the 
telescope,  that  the  "  things  above"  had  seem- 
ed every  day  nearer  and  nearer.  These  de- 
sired not  to  be  "unclothed,  but  to  be  clothed 
upon,  for  they  knew  that  if  their  frail  taber- 
nacle was  dissolved,  they  had  nn  house  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens." 

Remember  the  poor  woman  that  gave  her  \ 
mite,    which   CJirist   preferred  above  nil,  be- 
cause  she  gave  all,  but  it  was  to  God's  trea- 
sury. Maik,  xii.  42,  43,  44. 
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RELIGIOUS  SYMPATHY. 

Amidst  the  numerous  difficulties  of  human 
life,  how  clieering  are  the  kind  attentions  of 
sincere  friends,  whose  sympathies  are  awa- 
kened by  each  others'  trials,  and  who  are  led 
under  the  inlluence  of  a  Christian  spirit,  to 
sweeten  the  bitter  cup.  These  acts  of  bro- 
therly kindness  are  not  only  bestowed  in  the 
discharge  of  social  duties,  but  they  are  pecu- 
liarly called  into  action  in  holding  up  each 
others'  hands  in  the  spiritual  warfare,  or  pour- 
ing the  oil  and  wine  into  the  wounded  and 
fainting  soul.  Such  bear  each  others'  bur- 
dens, and  so  fulfd  the  law  of  Christ — the  law 
which  governs  his  body,  that  when  one  mem- 
ber suffers  all  the  others  suffer  with  it,  and 
when  one  is  honoured,  the  rest  rejoice  with 
it.  They  watch  over  One  another  for  good, 
and  seek  tor  opportunities  to  strengthen  each 
other  to  run  the  way  of  his  requi rings  who  is 
Head  over  all  things  to  his  church,  which  he 
hath  washed  and  sanctified  by  his  Spirit,  and 
justifies  by  his  precious  blood.  This  is 
the  condition  of  those  who  through  humility 
and  daily  watchfulness  keep  their  habitations 
in  the  Truth,  and  are  tender  one  of  another. 
The  nature  of  Christ  is  to  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  is  lost,  or  is  in  danger  of  going 
astray  ;  in  t-his  element  the  soul  lives  and 
breathes  which  is  united  to  Him,  who  gives  it 
divine  life,  and  true  discernment  of  its  own 
state,  and  often  that  of  others.  These  will 
be  preserved  from  calling  evil,  good,  and  good, 
evil,  from  putting  darkness  for  light,  and  call- 
ing light,  darkness.  They  will  be  favoured 
to  judge  righteous  judgment,  and  not  condemn 
those  who  serve  God,  as  those  who  serve  Him 
not,  nor  give  their  strength  to  that  which  is 
Avrong,  or  oppose  that  which  is  right.  There 
is  a  mystery  of  iniquity  as  well  as  the  myste- 
ry of  godliness ;  the  former  works  with  the 
deceivableness  of  unrighteousness,  by  which 
all  are  liable  to  be  misled,  unless  daily  appli- 
cation is  made  to  Him  who  searches  the  heart 
and  showeth  unto  man  what  his  thoughts  are. 

Young  persons  of  but  little  religious  growth 
and  yet  espoused  to  Christ,  are  not  aware  how 
animating  their  cheerful  society,  tempered  by 
the  restraining  power  of  the  cross,  is  often 
made  to  their  older  Friends  who  are  bearing 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  It  seems  to 
"be  part  of  the  divine  economy,  that  old  and 
young  should  be  mutually  helpful  to  each  oth- 
er. The  buoyant  and  elastic  spirits  of  youth 
sweetened  and  regulated  by  the  Grace  of  the 
Redeemer,  impart  vigour  to  the  borne  down 
and  weary  soldier,  while  the  solid  character 
of  age,  rendered  firm  by  many  provino-s  of 
faith,  and  conflicts  in  which  victory  has  been 
won,  exhibits  the  religion  of  the  cross  in  a 
light  which  inspires  reverence  for  it  in  the 
young  convert,  and  a  secret  breathing  of  soul 
that  he  may  be  strengthened  to  follow  on  in 
the  footsteps  of  such  persevering  ones. 

In  this  state  of  existence  the  living  mem- 
bers have  much  to  endure.  They  suffer  on 
account  of  their  own  weakness  and  fear  of 
falling  away — and  they  suffer  from  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  profess  the  religion  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  but  are  not  actuated  by  his  Spi- 


rit.  Discouragement  is  often  thrown  in  their 
way,  as  Satan  is  constantly  watching  to  effuct 
their  downfall,  and  they  labour  along  weary  | 
and  faint  at  limes,  from  obstacles  which  ought 
not  to  interfere  with  their  duly.  Their  only 
hope  is  in  the  recompense  of  reward  when 
the  race  is  run,  and  the  good  fight  is  fought, 
of  which  no  man  can  deprive  them,  if  the 
Lord  be  on  their  side.  It  is  a  mercy  that 
such  are  found  in  every  age,  but  a  severe  test 
to  part  with  them  when  clouds  arise,  and  tri- 
als thicken  around  us — yet  how  often  does  it 
occur  that  such  valiant  soldiers  are  withdrawn 
from  the  conflict,  when  to  those  who  are  con- 
tinued in  the  field  a  little  longer,  their  aid 
appears  to  be  most  needed.  If  such  who 
were  worthy  of  double  honour  for  their  un- 
flinching integrity  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  have 
received  the  kind,  and  affectionate,  and  re- 
spectful attentions  due  to  them  as  men,  and 
more  so  as  pillars  in  the  church,  it  must  leave 
a  pleasant  reflection  in  their  survivors.  But 
if  their  name  has  been  cast  out  as  evil,  and 
they  have  been  treated  with  harshness  and 
disrespect,  and,  like  Jeremiah,  put  into  the  pit, 
the  retrospect  will  be  bilter.  "  Inasmuch  as 
ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  me."  "  But  the  mem- 
ory of  the  just  is  blessed" — "  and  the  righteous 
shall  be  in  everlasting  remembrance" — they 
"shall  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom 
of  their  Father." 

For  "Tlie  Friend." 

THE  STATE  OF  THE  CUIKCH. 

"  And  saviours  shall  come  up  on  mount 
Zion  to  judge  the  mount  of  Esau  ;  and  the 
kingdom  shall  be  the  Lord's."   Oha.   21. 

"  Take  heed  unto  thyselt",  and  unto  the  doc- 
trine ;  continue  in  them  :  for  in  doing  this 
thou  shall  both  save  thyself,  and  them  that 
hear  thee."  1  Tim.  iv.   IG. 

"  If  we  who  are  placed  as  watchmen  in 
Zion,  faithfully  discharge  the  trust  reposed  in 
us,  we  shall  be  made  instrumental  in  gather- 
ing the  scattered  and  dispersed  sheep,  from 
the  east  and  from  the  west,  from  the  north 
and  from  the  south,  to  the  Great  Shepherd,  to 
the  true  sheep-fold  ;  and  finally  obtain  an  ad- 
mittance into  those  glorious  mansions,  where 
the  morning  stars  join  in  singing  hallelujahs, 
and  where  all  the  sons  of  God  forever  shout 
for  joy."  S.Fothergill. 

"The  Lord  is  working  a  work  in  the  earth, 
mighty  and  wonderful ;  he  is  gathering  the 
scattered,  and  binding  up  the  broken-hearted, 
and  his  people  shall  dwell  in  safety,  and  none 
shall  make  them  afraid  ;  no  weapon  that  is 
formed  against  Ihem  shall  prosper,  nor  any 
hand  that  is  lifted  up  shall  prevail  ;  for  Zron 
shall  rise  out  of  the  dust,  the  beautiful  gar- 
ments shall  be  put  on,  and  mourning  and  sor- 
row shall  flee  away.  Her  light  is  risen,  that 
is  everlasting,  and  the  sun  shall  never  go 
down,  but  his  day  shall  remain  forever,  and 
the  night  shall  not  again  cover  her  brinhtness. 
nor  the  sun  set  upon  her  habitation.  The 
city  that  hath  long  lain  waste  shall  again  be 
budded,  and  the  dwelling  that  hath  long  been 
without  inhabitant  shall  be  replenished  ;  for 
the  numberless  seed  of  Jacob  is  coming  out  of 


Egypt  that  shall  replenish  the  whole  earth." 
II.  Bnrroiigh. 

My  mind  was  lately  much  impressed  with 
some  serious  reflections  concerning  the  stale 
ot  our  Religious  Society,  particularly  upon 
reading  a  letter  from  Thomas  Gawthorp  to 
Samuel  Folhergill,  both  of  whom  visited  this 
country  in  1756.  It  contains  the  following 
paragraph.  "  I  hope  thou  wilt  sometimes  re- 
member me,  a  poor  traveller  in  these  perilous 
times,  with  desires  that  fortitude  and  wisdom 
from  on  High  may  be  my  armour,  whilst  I 
have  to  pass  through  the  broken  ranks  of 
these  hosts,  where  sword  is  set  against  sword, 
and  the  divisions  are  so  great,  even  amongst 
the  first  born  sons  of  Jacob;  for  which  my 
heart  and  bowels  are  pained  within  me." 

Be  it  remembered,  that  the  Society  of 
Friends  professes  to  be  one  people  the  world 
over,  holding  the  same  precious  faith,  and  to 
be  governed  by  the  same  discipline  in  sub- 
stance. Now  all  the  living  members  every- 
where cannot  but  be  deeply  affected  when  one 
of  the  members  suffers.  And  I  can  readily 
believe,  that  notwithstanding  it  isa  time  when 
lukewarmness  prevails  on  many,  that  iherc  is 
a  considerable  number  in  all  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ings of  the  United  Stales,  who  prefer  the 
prosperity  of  Zion  to  their  chiefest  joy,  and 
who  will  most  deeply  sympathize  with  their 
brethren  where  the  enemy  seems  to  have 
come  in  as  a  flood.  These  living  baptised 
members,  wherever  situated,  will  doubtless, 
many  of  them,  increase  in  vigilant  endeavours 
to  repair  to  the  place  where  prayer  is  wont  to 
be  made  ;  remembering  that  "  the  eye  of  the 
Lord  is  over  the  righteous,  and  his  ear  is 
open  to  their  prayer  ;"  and  also,  "  with  weep- 
ing and  supplication  will  I  lead  Ihem."  These 
may  derive  great  encouragement  from  ihe 
consideration  that  the  great  Shepherd  of  Is- 
rael, from  the  days  of  Closes,  has  had  a  len- 
der regard  for  his  church  and  people,  and  in 
their  greatest  extremities,  when  they  have 
recourse  to  prayer.  He  has  vouchsafed  his  all- 
sustaining  help.  Time  would  fail  to  mention 
the  many  remarkable  instances  recorded  in 
the  Scriptures  lo  prove  this  heart-cheering 
truth.  Although  it  is  a  time  of  treading  down 
and  perplexity,  it  is  no  time  to  despair.  If 
we  advert  to  the  wonderful  condescension  that 
was  manifested  and  continued  to  our  worthy 
predecessors  in  the  Truth  all  along  their  day, 
and  through  adorable -mercy  still  held  out  lo 
us,  we  have  reverent  cause  to  set  up  our 
Ebenezer,  and  thankfully  acknowledge,  hith- 
erto the  Lord  has  helped  us.  Oh,  that  the 
living  members  of  our  Society  everywhere, 
may  more  and  more  be  earnestly  engaged  in 
this  heaven-born  work  of  prayer.  "  The  call 
goes  forth  to  the  church  that  she  gather  to 
the  place  of  pure,  inward  prayer,  and  her  ha- 
bitation is  safe." 

May  I  be  permitted  to  express  my  belief, 
that  if  Friends  would  get  down  to  this  place 
of  pure  prayer  and  fervently  intercede  for 
help,  under  a  deep  sense  of  their  own  inabili- 
ty.  He,  who  remains  to  be  the  Healer  of 
breaches,  the  Restorer  of  paths  to  dwell  in, 
would  3et  condescend  lo  work  marvellnusly 
for  their  deliverance.  I  have  strong  and  un- 
shaken confidence  in  the  all-sufBciency  of  tlie 
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power  of  an  endless  life,  that  first  gathered  us 
to  be  a  peculiar  people  to  the  Lord's  honour 
and  to  his  praise,  and  that- it  is  the  same  that 
ever  it  was,  and  would  preserve  us,  if  we  keep 
under  its  sacred  influence. 

For"  The  Friend." 

YEAEIY  MEETING  OF  FRIENDS  IN  IRELAND. 
1845. 

It  is  animating  to  find  that  the  spirit  which 
actuaied  that  honourable  elder,  William  Ed- 
mundson,  and  his  nearly-uniled  coteniporaries, 
in  the  practical  support  of  the  precepts  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  is  still  britiging  under 
the  same  religious  exercise  not  a  few  we  trust 
of  their  successors  in  profession  in  Ireland. 
The  subjoined  minutes  of  their  late  Yearly 
JMeeting  are  valuable,  and  we  would  hope  the 
hints  conveyed  by  them  would  be  profitable 
to  many  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  With 
that  on  the  foolish  habit  of  wearing  black  for 
the  dead,  we  would  connect  the  query,  how 
far  benefit  is  conferred  upon  the  dead,  or  the 
living,  by  placing  monuments  at  the  graves  of 
departed  friends,  as  it  is  said  has  been  done 
in  some  burying-grounds  ;  and  how  members 
of  a  society,  which  has  testified  against  this 
vain  show  from  the  beginning,  can  reconcile 
it  with  the  discipline,  and  a  professed  desire 
to  maintain  all  our  testimonies  inviolate?  A 
word  to  the  wise  may  be  sufficient. 

"  Having  been  favoured  in  this  meeting 
with  some  fresh  ability  to  enter  into  a  solid 
consideration  of  the  present  slate  of  our  Soci- 
ety in  this  land,  and  also  to  partake  together 
of  a  precious  feeling  of  the  continued  loving- 
kindness  of  our  Heavenly  Father  towards  us, 
we  desire  that  a  sense  of  these  renewed  and 
inimerited  mercies  may  so  dwell  on  our  spir- 
its, as  to  animate  to  greater  zeal  in,  and 
devoledness  to  the  Lord's  service  when  sepa- 
rated to  our  respective  allotments.  We  would 
remind  all  our  dear  Friends,  who  desire  the 
prosperity  of  the  blessed  cause  of  Truth,  and 
whose  hands  may  be  at  times  ready  to  hang 
down  from  discouragement  in  the  view  of  those 
things  which  so  mournfully  retard  its  advance- 
ment, how  much  depends  on  their  faithfulness. 
It  is  from  the  dedication  of  these  to  the  ser- 
vices, however  small,  into  which  it  may  please 
the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  individually  to 
call  them,  that  we  look  hopefully  for  a  revi- 
val amongst  us.  Earnest,  therefore,  is  our 
solicitude,  that  all  may  mind  their  calling,  and 
that  neither  fiinthearledness,  the  encumber- 
ing cares  of  this  life,  nor  any  other  hindering 
thing,  may  be  permitted  to  deaden  their  en- 
ergy in  the  spiritual  warfare,  or  cause  their 
diligence  to  relax  in  the  labour  which  may  be 
appointed  them." 

"  Amongst  the  subjects  which  have  in  this 
meeting  awakened  our  deep  concern,  is  the 
evident,  and,  we  fear,  increasing  disposition, 
in  many  of  our  members,  to  depart  from  Chris- 
tian siniplicily  in  apparel,  language,  and  de- 
portment. In  these,  as  well  as  in  other  re- 
spects, we  do  assuredly  believe  the  humble- 
minded  follower  of  Chiist,  will  find  that  he  is 
not  to  he  conformed  to  this  world  ;  and  expe- 
rience has  abundantly  convinced  us  of  the  dan- 


ger which  attends  the  indulgence  of  a  desire 
for  undue  liberty,  even  in  what  may  be  re- 
garded by  some  as  the  least  step  in  this  devi- 
ous course.  How  often  does  one  deviation 
make  way  for  another,  until,  by  degrees,  the 
whole  man  becomes  assimilated  in  manners  to 
those  who  are  but  little  acquainted  with  the 
restraints  of  the  cross  of  Christ  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  this  assimilation  in  the  out- 
ward, prepares  the  way,  in  many  cases,  for 
being  leavened  into  the  spirit  of  the  world. 
None  of  these  instances  of  conformity  to  ob- 
jectionable practices  has  caused  us  more  sor- 
row, than  the  assuming  by  some  of  our  mem- 
bers of  mourning  habits.  We  regard  this  as 
a  very  advanced  step  in  that  progress  to  which 
we  have  alluded  ;  and  we  would  tenderly  en- 
treat those  who  may  feel  inclined  to  follow 
the  customs  of  the  world  in  this  particular, 
seriously  to  consider  whether  those  afflictive 
dispensations  of  Divine  Providence,  with  which 
they  are  visited  in  the  death  of  near  relations, 
ought  not  rather  to  be  accepted  as  a  call  to 
humble  themselves  before  the  Lord,  than  as 
furnishing  an  occasion  for  gratifying  the  vain 
mind  with  those  fashionable,  and  often  hollow 
and  insincere  tokens  of  mourning." 

"  We  believe  it  right  to  impart  a  word  of 
caution  to  our  members,  in  reference  to  the 
temptations  which  are  presented  to  them  by 
the  various  adventures  now  abroad,  to  engage 
in  transactions  of  a  highly  objectionable  and 
dangerous  character.  We  allude  chiefly  to 
the  buying  and  selling,  with  a  view  to  profit 
by  the  fluctuations  in  the  market,  of  shares  in 
public  undertakings,  which,  in  many  cases, 
can  hardly  be  said  to  possess  an  intrinsic  va- 
lue, and  which  sometimes  involve  liabilities 
to  the  holder  of  a  very  serious  nature.  These 
speculations  tend  to  draw  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  honoura- 
ble industry,  from  their  lawful  callings,  and 
are  fraught  with  danger  to  all  concerned  in 
them.  But  we  would  especially  call  on  our 
dear  Friends  to  consider,  whether  the  desire 
for  a  rapid  acquisitiim  of  gain  thus  manifest- 
ed, is  compatible  with  Christian  moderation 
and  contentment,  and  whether  it  does  not  sa- 
vour of  that  covetousness  which  the  Lord  ab- 
borreth."  ^, 

To  the  Editor  of"  The  Friend." 

Dear  Friend  : — I  have  long  been  gratified 
with  the  careful  and  prudent  manner  in  which 
"  The  Friend"  has  been  conducted.  The 
principles  of  our  Society,  in  their  ancient  pu- 
rity and  simplicity,  frequently  held  forth  to 
view  through  its  columns,  and  the  Christian 
temper  and  moderation  that  it  evinces,  in  this 
day  of  commotion  and  excitement,  are  doubt- 
less very  encouraging  and  instructive  to  those 
who  are  seeking  the  right  path  for  their  foot- 
steps. The  followingessay  I  have  prepared  for 
insertion,  if  thou  should  think  it  proper  ;  desir- 
ing, however,  that  it  might  not  occupy  space 
that  could  be  more  usefully  filled. 
Very  respectfully. 

Thy  friend, 


Cuyuga  county,  N.  Y.,  Si.vtli  month,  1815. 


OUR  RELIGIOUS  SOCIETY. 

In  this  age,  which  appears  peculiarly  fruit- 
ful in  new  discoveries,  the  continual  changing 
of  things,  and  the  innovations  upon  society  at 
large,  are  in  danger  of  arresting  the  attentioa 
of  mankind  so  completely,  as  to  keep  it  very 
much  aloof  from  sound  Scriptural  ground,  and 
of  leading  many  to  view  the  ancient  princi- 
ples of  Truth  as  quaint  and  common,  induc- 
ing them  almost  to  think,  that  in  this  enlight- 
ened age,  as  we  are  now  prone  to  consider  it, 
'I'ruth  must  put  on  a  new  garb  to  suit  herself 
for  the  times,  be  less  rigid  and  exclusive,  and 
more  conformable  to  our  appetites  and  plea- 
sures than  formerly.  But  alas  !  this  is,  I 
fear,  a  fiital  mistake  to  many.  It  is  said  that 
"  Truth  never  changes;"  so  that,  though  all 
men  should  forsake  it,  still  it  will  remain  the 
same.  The  apostle  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  said,  (chap.  i.  8,)  "  but  though  we, 
or  an  angel  from  lieaven,  preach  any  other 
gospel  unto  you  than  l_bat  we  have  preached 
unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed."  The  Rock  of 
our  salvation  has  been  immutably  fixed  ;  for 
"  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that 
is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ;"  (1  Cor.  iii.  11.) 
and  the  terms  unalterably  and  legibly  written 
not  on  tables  of  stone,  but  on  the  fleshly  ta- 
bles of  the  heart. 

Notwithstanding  the  vain  forms  and  cere- 
monies that  had  been  accumulating  lor  ages 
round  the  visible  church,  sadly  dimming  its 
brightness,  George  Fox  and  his  fellow-labour- 
ers settled  on  the  ancient  apostolic  ground  ; 
their  lives,  their  mode  of  worship,  and  the 
power  and  spirit  of  godliness  with  which  they 
were  imbued,  bearing  ample  evidence-  that 
they  fed  on  the  same  spiritual  sustenance  that 
supported  the  early  advocates  of  Christianity. 
And  from  observations  on  the  past,  it  would 
appear  that  there  is  no  other  place  of  safet}-. 
When  any  have  departed,  either  individuals, 
or  portions  of  Society,  from  the  principles 
held  by  our  ancient  Friends,  how  remarkably, 
for  the  most  part,  have  they  withered  a«ay  ; 
and  although  some  of  them  may  have  contin- 
ued to  possess  a  little  ajiparent  greenness  at 
first,  like  a  branch  recently  cut  from  a  tree, 
yet  in  consequence  of  being  severed  from  con- 
tinual supplies  of  sap  as  from  the  root,  they 
have  at  length  withered  away,  and  come  to 
nothing,  as  regards  their  religious  character. 
And  doubtless  it  ever  will  be  the  case,  that 
those  who  depart  from  the  precious  principles 
and  testimonies  of  our  early  Friends,  will 
sooner  or  later  sufler  proportionally  a  dimness 
of  their  spiritual  vision;  and  like  salt  that  has 
lost  its  savour,  become  fit  for  nothing  but  to 
be  cast  out  and  trodden  under  foot  of  men. 

How  important  then,  that  we  endeavour 
faithfully  to  maintain,  as  a  holy  standard, 
reared  through  much  suffering,  and  commit- 
ted to  us  as  a  sacred  trust  for  its  support,  the 
doctrines  and  practice  which  so  con8picuou^ly 
marked  our  worthy  predecessors  ;  and  not  as 
faithless  stewards,  in  this  day  of  outward  ease 
nnd  prosperity,  shamefully  neglect  so  great  a 
trust,  and  let  it  gradually  fall  to  the  ground. 
Tliruu;;h  sufleri^ig  it  was  reared,  and  through 
suffering  and  patient  endurance  it  must  be 
supported.     Nothing   but   the  love,  charity. 
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forbearance  and  firniiiess,  wiili  the  other 
Christian  virtues  which  tliose  principles  in- 
culcate, and  the  precious  influence  of  the 
lanib-like  spirit  of  our  Holy  Redeemer,  as  we 
dwell  from  conviction  under  their  plastic  re- 
{lul.ition,  can  ever  enable  us  riijhtly  to  uphold 
these  immutable  principles.  They  must  tem- 
per us  for  receiving  and  bearing  trials  and 
afflictions  with  fortitude  and  Christian  compo- 
sure, so  that  we  in  our  daily  wajks  in  life  may 
honour  our  profession  and  grace  its  testimo- 
nies. In  short,  our  lives  must  be  conforma- 
ble to  the  high  and  holy  precepts  of  our  bless- 
ed Saviour,  before  we  can  successfully  ad- 
vance his  righteous  cause — we  must  endea- 
vour to  dwell  continually  under  that  glorious 
canopy  of  celestial  love,  that  would  enable  us 
to  return  good  for  evil ;  forgetting  not  that 
the  disposition  must  be  maintained  that  would 
lead  us,  if  we  are  smitten  on  one  cheek,  to 
turn  the  other  also — to  pray  for  them  that 
persecute  us  and  despitefullj'  use  us,  and  pa- 
tiently, yet  firmly,  to  endure  opposition  and 
hardness  as  good  soldiers,  for  the  sake  of  the 
law  and  the  testimony. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  consolations 
from  retrospection  to  the  man  of  truth,  is  the 
consciousness  of  having  acted  his  part  in 
times  of  trouble,  under  the  direction  of  the 
"  wisdom  that  cometh  from  above."  Like  a 
rainbow  that  spans  the  receding  storm,  the 
sweet  reflection  of  having  borne  a  testimony 
against  innovations  in  a  right  spirit,  imparts 
a  soft  and  soothing  radiance,  often  seeming  to 
glow  with  compassion  and  mercy  that  have 
been  experienced  through  the  storm,  from 
our  blessed  Lord,  without  whose  assistance 
we  cannot  even  think  a  good  thought ;  and  to 
bearu  upon  us  with  assurances  of  Divine  pro- 
tection and  guidance  in  the  future,  if  we  are 
properly  concerned  to  keep  our  places  in  the 
Truth,  and  move  only  when  we  are  sent,  but 
then  gladly  and  cheerfully  to  go.  It  appears 
now  as  important  as  in  any  past  time,  for  all 
dear  Friends  who  would  support  our  ancient 
testimonies,  to  be  careful  that  nothing  like  a 
conlenlious  spirit  beguile  them  into  weakness, 
remembering  continually  an  exhortation  of 
the  apostle  Paul  to  the  Galatians:  "  Let  us 
not  be  desirous  of  vain  glory,  provoking  one 
another,  envying  one  another." 

"  For  The  Friend." 

CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 
It  is  with  satisfaction  I  perceive  that  the 
principles  of  our  Society,  on  the  subjects  of 
Temperance,  War,  and  Capital  Punishment, 
are  taking  root,  gradually,  but  certainly,  in 
the  public  mind.  It  has  not  been  long,  since 
our  Society  stood  nearly  alone  in  the  support 
of  the  doctrine,  that  the  taking  of  human  life 
■was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Almighty 
Ruler  of  the  universe  ;  and  many  of  them  have 
had  to  suffer,  for  their  faithful  adherence  to 
their  principles  in  this  respect.  It  is  but 
lately  that  a  conscientious  scruple  on  this  point 
has  been  recognized  by  our  courts,  as  a  suffi- 
cient excuse  for  declining  to   serve  on  a  jury, 

I  in  a  case  involving  life.     On  the  contrary  such 
an  excuse  has  been  considered  as  a  mark  of 

H  contempt   towards  the  judicial  tribunal,  and 


been  punished  accordingly.  The  community 
now  appear  to  be  becoming  convinced  of  its 
unlawfulness  under  the  Gospel,  and  within  a 
few  days  a  society  has  been  organized  in  this 
city,  for  the  suppression  of  the  death  penally 
in  all  cases.  Nor  is  it  alone  in  this  country 
that  the  subject  is  awakening  attention,  as  the 
lollowing,  from  a  London  paper,  will  show. 
May  we  all  be  encouraged  to  hold  on  faithful- 
ly to  our  testimonies,  in  the  assurance  that, 
as  they  are  undoubtedly  true,  they  will  event- 
ually triumph  over  all  opposi-tion. 

1  do  not  unite  in  the  idea  conveyed  in  the 
piece  from  the  London  Economist,  that  "  all 
criminals  are  insane."     I  believe  many  are. 

R. 

"  CAPITAL    PUNISHMENT. 

"  We  rejoice  to  find  that  the  late  horrid  ex- 
ecutions of  criminals  are  exciting  feelings  of 
disgust  throughout  the  country.  It  is  felt 
that  the  hangman  has  done  his  best,  (or  worst) 
and  man  is  not  reformed.  The  more  the 
hangman  does,  the  more  he  gets  to  do,  until 
every  now  and  then  a  feeling  of  satiety  comes 
over  the  public,  from  whom  jurymen  are  cho- 
sen, and  they  take  refuge  in  verdicts  of  insan- 
ity. But  the  lact  is,  all  criminals  are  insane, 
which  is  no  reason  why,  when  they  are  prov- 
ed to  be  mischievous,  that  they  should  be  suf- 
fered to  go  at  large  ;  but  it  is  a  very  good 
reason  why  they  should  be  treated  kindly  and 
not  vengefully — should  be  kept  out  of  harm's 
way,  in  I'act,  both  on  their  own  account  and 
on  that  of  others.  There  is  no  greater  rem- 
nant of  barbarism  among  us  than  our  criminal 
code,  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is,  in  fact, 
pure  unadulterated  barbarism.  We  stand  out 
among  so-called  enlightened  nations,  in -most 
unenviable  relief,  as  the  hanging  nation;  and 
it  is  a  fact,  that  we  have  more  criminals  for 
our  population  than  any  people  among  whom 
records  of  crime  are  kept.  With  those  who 
think  it  no  sin  to  hang,  but  a  right  and  neces- 
sary, though  painful  duty,  this  fact  ought  to 
weigh  heavily. 

It  is  evident  they  don't  gain  their  ends  by 
it  ;  they  don't  deter  from  crime  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  their  executions,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  are  dared  with  at  least  one,  often 
two  or  three  fresh  murders,  to  say  nothing  of 
thefts  and  minor  offences,  for  every  lime  that 
they  erect  the  gallows.  Will  experience, 
which  guides  us  in  everything  else,  carry  no 
lessons  to  us  in  matters  of  life  and  death,  and 
which,  for  better  or  for  worse,  have  their  ef- 
fect on  every  member  of  society  ?  We  do  not 
believe  it.  War,  which  some  people  are  just 
now  talking  of,  is  bad  enough  ;  *  *  *  But 
about  hanging  lliere  is  no  one  even  insignifi- 
cant feature  which  fur  a  moment  withdraws 
the  view  from  its  mean,  cruel,  coarse,  vindic- 
tive character.  Are  we  wron^r,  then,  in  hop. 
ing  and  anticipating,  as  v.e  certainly  much 
desire,  that  we  are  near  having  seen  the  end 
of  it?" 

Late  Fire  at  Quebec. — The  total  loss  of 
properly  has  been  computed  to  be  between 
one  million  and  one  million  and  a  half  pounds 
— from  four  millions  to  six  millions  of  dollars. 
— Late  paper. 


For  •■Thel^riond." 

FRIENDS"  BOOKS. 

Having  lately  met  with  the  following  epis- 
tle from  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  London, 
(incidentally  published  in  a  controversial 
work,)  1  have  been  induced  to  copy  it  for 
"  The  Friend,"  as  showing  the  zealous  con- 
cern of  Friends  in  that  day  for  the  general 
and  wide  dissemination  of  the  books,  and 
through  them,  the  principles,  of  our  Society. 
May  it  incite  us,  in  this  our  day,  to  follow 
Ihein  in  the  same  good  work. 

A. 

From  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  London. 

Dear  Friends  : — With  our  dear  love  in  the 
Truth  unto  you  all,  these  are  to  let  you  un- 
dersland,  that  our  Friends  have  at  several 
Yearly  INIeetings  had  under  their  serious  con- 
sideration how  all  those  books  that  are  print- 
ed for  the  service  of  Truth,  and  in  the  unity 
of  Friends,  might  most  effectually  be  spread 
for  a  general  service  to  Truth  ;  and  at  the 
last  Yearly  Meeting  it  was  left  unto  this  meet- 
ing, who  accordingly  have  taken  care  and 
pains  tjierein,  and  settled  as  followeth  : 

That  those  that  print  Friends'  books,  shall 
the  first  opportunity  after  printed,  within  one 
month  at  least,  send  to  one  of  the  correspon- 
dents in  the  counties,  viz. : 

For  your  county,  two  books  of  a  sort  for 
each  Monthly  Meeting  in  your  county,  if  un- 
der six-pence  ;  and  but  one  ot  a  sort,  if  above 
six-pence  per  book,  for  these  reasons: 

1st.  For  Friends  to  have  general  notice 
what  book  is  printed. 

2dly.  That  they  may  send  for  what  other 
quantities  they  see  a  service  for.     And 

3dly.  That  the  printer  may  be  encouraged 
in  printing  for  Friends. 

4lhly.  That  one  book  at  least  of  a  sort  that 
shall  be  printed  may  be  kept  in  each  Monthly 
and  Quarterly  Meeting,  for  the  service  (if 
Truth  and  Friends,  as  there  shall  be  occasion 
for  the  future;  and  as  'iwas  agreed  at  the 
last  Yearly  Meeting,  1692,  in  the  printed 
epistle. 

5thly.  It  is  agreed,  that  for  encouragement 
the  printer  will  allow  two-pence  in  the  shil- 
ling for  all  such  books. 

Clhly.  It  is  agreed,  that  some  here  shall  be 
appointed,  that  two  or  three  weeks  before 
each  Quarter  day,  to  examine  the  printer  to 
see  ihat  they  send  no  books  but  what  are  ap- 
proved by  Friends,  and  no  more  than  two  of 
a  sort,  as  aforesaid,  except  the  Friends  in  the 
country  shall  write  for  more,  which  it's  hoped 
they  will  not  fail  in,  as  they  see  a  service  for 
them. 

Tlhly.  It's  agreed  or  advised  that  the  prin- 
ter's accounts  be  fully  cleared  once  a  year  at 
least,  by  those  Friends  the  country  shall  send 
up  to  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

Stilly.  It's  agreed  that  the  name  of  the 
printer  employed  by  Friends,  shall  be  sent, 
with  directions  how  to  write  to  him. 

And  dear  Friends  and  brethren  : 

It's  tenderly,  and  in  brotherly  love,  advised 
and  recommended  unto  you,  that  ve  be  care- 
ful and  diligent  in  the  spreading  of  all  such 
books  that   are   printed   for    the   service   of 
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THE    FKIEND. 


Truth,  and  are  either  written  in  defence  of  it, 
or  Christian  doctrine,  or  holy  profession,  or 
by  way  of  epistle,  warning,  caution,  e.xhorta 


•with  that  of  the  mind,  men  of  f,'reat  [earning 
would  be  more  healthy  arid  vigorous — of  more 
general    talents — of   more    ample    practical 


tion,  or  prophecy  ;  that  so  we  may  not  be  any   knowledge — more    happy    in    their   domestic 

lives — more  enterprising,  and  more  attached 
to  their  duties  as  men.  In  fine,  it  may  with 
propriety  be  said,  that  the  highest  refinement 
of  the  nnnd,  without  improvement  of  the  body, 
can  never  present  any  thing  more  than  half  a 
human  being." 


way,  or  in  any  wise,  remiss  or  negligent  in 
promoting  that  holy  and  eternalTruth  it  hath 
pleased  Almighty  God  to  bless  us  with  the 
knowledge  of,  and  hath  raised  us  up  to  stand 
witnesses  for  in  our  age  and  generation  ;  nor 
nothing  may  be  wanting  on  our  parts  to  pro- 
mote it,  and  the  spreading  of  it. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings in  London,  18th  Sixth  month, 
1693,  by 

Benj.  Bealing. 
Postscript.  And  this  agreement  and  account 
herein  sent,  we  think  it  needful  you  should 
record  in  your  Quarterly  book  ;  and  some- 
times read  it  for  remembrance  and  general 
notice. 


A  curious  engineering  project  has  been  de- 
scribed recently  before  one  of  the  railway 
cominiltees.  To  secure  a  rapid  communica- 
tion with  Ireland,  it  is  thought  desirable  to 
continue  the  North  Wales  Railway  across  the 
Menai  Straits  to  Holyhead.  The  existing 
suspension-bridge  is  too  weak  to  bear  the  rail- 
way trains,  and  the  erection  of  a  stone  bridge 
is  deemed  impracticable.  In  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  proposed  to  extend  an  iron  tube 
or  gallery  across  that  arm  of  the  sea,  which, 
from  the  top  of  the  one  bank  to' that  of  the 
other,  is  90U  feet  broad.  There  is  a  rock  in 
the  middle  of  the  water  wliich  divides  the 
space  inio  two.  The  tube  will,  therefore,  be 
in  two  lengths  of  45U  feet,  built  like  an  iron 
ship,  of  strong  plates  fastened  by  rivets,  and 
perhaps  strengthened  b}'  longitudinal  ribs  of 
iron.  Its  seciion  is  to  be  twenly-five  feet  in 
height,  and  fifteen  in  widlh.  It  seems  to  be 
thought  that  the  tube  will  retain  a  nearly  hor- 
izontal position  by  its  rigidity,  at  a  height 
above  the  water  sufficient  to  allow  masted 
ships  to  pass  ;  and  that  too,  while  it  is  loaded 
with  a  railway  train,  weighing  sixty  or  eighty 
tuns. — Foreign  paper. 

Walking. — On  the  utility  of  bodily  exer- 
cise as  preservative  of  health,  a  writer  in  a 
London  periodical  lays  it  down  as  positive, 
that  "  walking  is  the  most  perfect  exercise  for 
the  human  body;  every  artery,  from  the  heart 
to  the  extremilies,  propels  the  blood  quicker, 
and  more  equally,  in  walking  than  in  any  other 
exercise.  The  blood  is  drawn  from  the  head 
and  upper  parts,  where  it  is  most  slow  and 
languid,  and  is  circulated  with  rapidity  to 
every  part." 

Exercise. — Throughout  all  nature,  want  of 
motion  indicates  weakness,  corrM|)tion,  inani- 
mation and  death.  Trenck,  in  his  damp  pri- 
son, leaped  about  like  a  lion,  in  his  fetters  of 
seventy  pounds  weight,  in  order  to  preserve 
his  health  ;  and  an  illustrious  physician  ob- 
serves :  "  I  know  not  which  is  the  most  ne- 
cessary to  the  support  of  the  human  iVaiiu', 
food  or  motion.  Were  the  exercise  of  llie 
body  attended  to  in  a  corresponding  degree 


Iron  Mountain.  —  The  iron  mountain  of 
Missouri,  which  has  so  frequently  been  allud- 
ed to  in  the  newspapers,  is  intended  to  be  em- 
ployed to  furnish  in  part  a  supply  to  the  im- 
mense demand  for  iron.  The  St.  Louis  New 
Era  says  :  "  We  understand  from  a  gentle- 
man connected  with  the  enterprise,  that  the 
Iron  Mountain  Company  are  erecting  an  im- 
mense furnace  near  the  mountain,  and  that 
they  expect  to  get  it  into  full  blast  in  October 
next  ;  and  that  it  will  be  followed  up  by  the 
erection  of  other  furnaces  and  machinery,  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  the  rich  metallic 
resources  of  that  region.  Such  works  are 
calculated  to  be  eminently  useful.  They  will 
be  especially  valuable  to  that  portion  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  State  generally. 


IMarried,  at  Friends'  meeling-iiouse,  Wilniingtoiii 
Delaware,  on  the  5lh  instant,  Hkkry  Drinker,  of  ftlont- 
rosc,  Pa.,  to  Frances  C,  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Morion,  Jr.,  of  Pluladelphia. 

,  on  Fourtii-day,  the  18th  inst,  at  Friends' 

meetintr-house,  Orange  street,  Kdward  S.  Si.mmo.ns,  to 
Sarah  C,  daughter  of  Joseph  Howell,  all  of  this  city. 


TH^    PREZIMD, 


SIXTH  MONTH,  28,  1845. 


We  had  supposed  that  by  this  time  infor- 
mation would  have  been  received,  enabling  us 
in  some  measure  to  satisfy  the  solicitude  of  our 
readers  in  respect  to  New  England  Yearly 
Meeting,  which  convened  last  week.  All 
that  has  yet  come  to  our  knowledge,  however, 
in  relation  to  its  proceedings,  is  scant  and  not 
very  definite.  We  may  state,  at  least,  that 
the  meeting  assembled  at  the  stated  period 
and  usual  place,  on  Second-day  morning,  the 
ICth  instant,  without  exclusion  of  any,  as  re- 
gards the  recent  difficulties.  In  the  afternoon 
of  that  day,  two  separate  clerks  acted,  each 
ostensibly  as  the  clerk  of  New  England  Year- 
ly Meeting;  and  the  day  following,  and  sub- 
sequently, one  body,  it  appears,  has  held  its 
meetings  in  another  house  obtained  f<jr  the 
purpose.  So  much  must  suffice  for  the  pre- 
sent. It  is  expected  that  statements  of  pro- 
ceedings will  be  prepared  for  publication  by 
both  divisions. 

We  are  indebted  to  an  obliging  Friend  for 
a  copy  of  some  brief,  but  lively  and  edifying 
advices  issued  by  our  brethren  of  Ireland,  at 
their  Yearly  Meeting  held  in  Dublin,  in  the 
FiAirth  month  last.     Seg  page  318. 

The  writer  of  acontribution  which  has  place 
in  another  part  of  the  present  number,  will 
perceive  that  wc  have  availed  ourselves  of  the 
permission  given  to  "  make  trilling  altera- 
tions." This  we  hope  will  be  no  dispnurnge- 
tnent  from  following  up  his  suggestion  "  occa- 
siiinully  to  send  other  essays  for  a  place  in 
'  The  Friend.'  " 


Died,  on  tlie  3Ist  ultimo,  at  the  residence  of  his  fa- 
tlif  r,  Forest  Hil],  Delaware  county,  Penn'a.,  Arthdr 
Howell,  eldest  son  ot  Israel  Howell,  in  the  thiity-first 
year  ot  his  age.  This  interesting  young  man  endured 
a  lingering  illness  with  composure  and  resignation. 
Possessed  of  a  vigorous  and  cultivated  mind,  a  mild 
and  affeclionate  disposition,  which,  with  the  sterling  in- 
tegrity that  marked  his  transactions,  rendered  him  be- 
loved and  respected  hy  all  who  knew  him  ;  sound  and 
established  in  the  principles  of  our  Society,  he  gradual- 
ly bent  to  the  hallowed  influence  of  religion,  which 
smoothed  to  him  the  bed  of  sickness,  and  clothed  his 
spirit  with  peace  and  love  towards  all  around  him. 
Tliough  he  expressed  but  lillle  of  his  inward  feelings, 
that  little  was  sulEcicnt  to  aflbrd  his  relatives  and 
friends  the  consoling  belief,  that,  through  Divine  mer- 
cy, he  was  prepared  to  enter  that  city,  whose  walls  are 
salvation  and  whose  gales  are  praise. 

,   at  his   residence  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  on  the 

3Ist  ultimo,  John  Giijlmere,  a  highly  esteemed  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his 
age.     The  loss  of  our  beloved  Friend  is  a  severe  ofHic- 
tion    to  his  immediate    family;  and    he   will  be  much 
missed  in  our  Religious  Society,  where  he  usefully  filled 
some   important  stations,  and  supported  his  profession 
by  an    exemplary   life    and   conversation.     He   was  a 
teacher  for  more  than  forty  years ;  and  was  well  quali- 
fied   for  tills   useful  but    arduous    occupation.      As   a 
athcmatician   he  had    but  few  equals  in  the  United 
States;  and  his   treatises  on  surveying  and  astronomy 
were  justly  considered  as  the  best  known  to  our  schools. 
Gummere's   Boarding  School   for  Boys  has  obtained  a 
deserved    celebrity,  as  an    institution  of  a  high  order; 
having  been  resorted  to  by  young  men  from  nearly  all 
the  states  in  the  union,  and  Ironi  the  West  Indies. — 'He 
was  for  more  than  thirty  years  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society,  and  contributed  some'valua- 
ble   papers  on    aslrononiy,   which  are  preserved  in  its  i 
transactions.     He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Academy  of  Arts  and   Sciences;  and  at  one  time 
was  solicited  to  accept  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  tiie 
University  of  Pennsylvania,   which,  with  its  accompa- 
nying liljerai  compensation,  he  declined,  as  has  been 
understoud,  lest  its  duties  sliould  be  Ibund  to  interlcre  i 
with  the  maintenance  of  some  of  the  religious  testimo- 
nies of  Friends.     In  the  year  ISi.*),  the  degree  ot  Mas- 
ter of  Arts  was  conferred  upon  liim  hy  tlie  New  Jersey 
College  at  Princeton.     On  the  establi.^hment  of  Hav 
ford    School    in    1833,    designed   for  the  instruction  of  I 
young  men,  members  of  our  Religious  Society,  in  llie  . 
liigher  branches  of  a  finished  education,  at  the  solie" 
tion  of  many  of  his  friends,  John  Gumnicre  was  indue-  ' 
cd  to  accept  of  the  office  of  principal  teacher  ofmalhe- 
matics  and  natural    philosophy.     During  ciglit  or  ten 
years  his  services  were  eminently  useful  in  this  institu- 
tion.    P'inding  liis  heallh  declining  under  the  arduous 
duties  devolving  upon  him,  lie  concluded   to  resign   his 
charge  at  Haverford  ;  and  returned  to  Burlington,  where, 
incunneetion  with  his  eldest  son,  he  resumed  his  ibr- 
mer  establishment.     Here,  however,  his  career  of  use- j 
fulness  was  shortly  to  close.     The  inroads  which  dis-  ' 
ease   had    made  on  his  constitution,  prepared  the  way 
for  the  attack  of  severe  indisposition,  which  terminated 
in  death. — In  this  dispensation  of  Providence,  we  mm 
not  the  loss  of  our  dear  Friend  as  those  who  are  wi 
out  hope.     Near  his  close,  he  remarked,  that    "thei 
pfirtant  work  of  preparation  for  the  solc:mn  change  had 
not  been  left  till  then."     During  the  last  day  of  hishfe, 
his   countenance  beamed   with  the   serenity  of  a  soul' 
"  kept  in  perfect  peace."     "  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  per- 
fect peace,  wliose  mind  is  stayed  on  Thee." 

,  near  Salem,  N.  J.,  on  the  I'lth  instant,  of  ptil. 

monary  consumplion,  Lydu  Abdott,  daughter  of  Sam- 
uel Abbott,  deceased,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  her 
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Soon  after  he  obtained  the  books  already 
mentioned,  as  having  been  lent  him  by  George 
ElUcott,  and  became  engrossed  in  his  new 
studies,  be  found  that  it  was  necessary  to  have 
more  time  at  his  disposal  thiin  he  had  previ- 
ously enjoyed,  and  also  to  be  released  from 
some  cares  that  had  occasionally  annoyed  him. 
The  land  on  which  he  lived  was  divided  into 
several  small  tenements,  the  rent  of  which 
contributed  to  Banneker's  support.  The  col- 
lection of  this  rent  was  a  source  of  constant 
trouble  and  vexation.  His  tenants  quarrelled 
with  him  ;  they  refused  to  pay  hiin:  if  he  in- 
sisted on  payment,  they  annoyed  him  in  a  do- 
zen different  ways,  until  at  last,  saying  that 
"  it  was  better  to  die  of  hunger  than  of  anger," 
he  determined  to  sell  his  land  for  an  annuity. 
He  therefore  made  a  careful  calculation  of  the 
chances  of  his  life  upon  such  data  as  he  could 
obtain,  and  the  Ellicott  family  bought  the  land 
upon  the  terms  proposed  by  him.  In  the 
same  volume  that  contains  his  almanacs  in 
imanuscript,  is  an  account  current,  by  which 
it  would  seem  that  the  annuity  was  £12  Ma- 
ryland currency.  This  arrangement  gave 
;him  the  time  he  wanted,  and  the  annuity,  with 
!the  proceeds  of  his  almanac,  mainly  supported 

!him  until  he  died.  It  is  stated,  that  the  only 
imperfect  calculation  which  Banneker  ever 
made,  was  the  calculation  for  this  annuity. 
He  lived  eight  years  longer  than  the  time 
prescribed.  Other  persons  in  laterdays  have 
done  the  same,  where  the  insurance  office  has 
undertaken  the  calculation,  so  that  Banneker's 
2ase  is  not  a  remarkable  one  in  this  respect. 
'Notwithstanding  the  sale  of  the  land,  he  still 


*  The  deed  from  Banneker  to  the  Ellicotfe, Jonathan, 
Klias,  George  and  John,  is  dated  on  the  lUth  Marcli, 
17S)9,  :ind  purfwrls  to  convey  72  acres  of  a  tract  of  land 
:;alled  "  Slout,"  for  llie  sum  of  180/.  Marj'Iand  currency 
— which  seems  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  the  annui- 
ly  mentioned  hi  the  text.    But  the  positive  information 


resided  on  it,  and,  as  it  would  seem  from  a  me- 
morandum in  his  record  book,  continued  to 
labour  on  it  a  portion  of  his  I'ime.  On  the 
24th  April,  1802,  he  speaks  of  being  in  the 
field,  holing  for  corn  ;  and  among  the  last  en- 
tries made  by  him  are  charges  for  pasturage. 

In  1804,  Banneker  died,  in  the  72nd  year 
of  his  age:  and  his  remains  are  deposited, 
without  a  stone  to  mark  the  spot,  near  the 
dwelling  which  he  occupied  during  his  life- 
time. His  land,  of  course,  went  at  once  into 
the  possession  of  the  Ellicotts,  and  his  per- 
sonal property  was  disposed  of  by  him  to  his 
friends  before  he  died.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  he  made  a  will,  or  that  there  was  admin- 
istration on  his  estate,  to  be  found  in  the  re- 
cords of  the  Orphans'  Court,  which  have  been 
e.xamined  with  a  view  of  adding  to  the  few 
materials  still  existing  for  his  biography. 
There  are  several  persons  now  living  who  re- 
collect Banneker  well,  and  from  these  Benja- 
min II.  Ellicott,  of  Baltimore,  has  collected 
the  memoranda  from  which,  with  the  materi- 
als furnished  by  his  record-book,  this  sketch 
has  been  prepared.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
tract from  B.  H.  Ellicott's  letter  in  regard  to 
Banneker. 

"  During  the  whole  of  his  long  life  he  lived 
respectably  and  much  esteemed  by  all  who 
became  acquainted  with  him,  but  more  espe- 
cially by  those  who  could  fully  appreciate  his 
genius,  and  the  extent  of  his  acquirements. 
Although  his  mode  of  life  was  regular  and  ex- 
tremely retired,  living  alone,  having  never 
married — cooking  his  own  victuals  and  wash- 
ing his  own  clothes,  and  scarcely  ever  being 
absent  from  home — yet  there  was  nothing  mi- 
sanlhropic  in  his  character,  for  a  gentlemen 
who  knew  him,  thus  speaks  of  him.  '  I  re- 
collect him  well.  He  was  a  brave-lookinof, 
pleasant  man,  with  something  very  noble  m 
his  appearance.  His  mind  was  evidently 
much  engrossed  in  his  calculations,  but  he 
was  glad  always  to  receive  the  visits  which 
we  often  paid  to  him.'  "  Another  of  Elli- 
cott's correspondents  writes  as  follows  : — 
"  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  became  very  much 
interested  in  him,  (Banneker,)  as  his  manners 
were  those  of  a  perfect  gentleman;  kind,  ge- 
nerous, hospitable,  humane,  dignified  and 
pleasing,  abounding  in  information  on  all  the 
various  subjects  and  incidents  of  the  day  ; 
very  modest  and  unassuming,  and  delighting 
in  society  at  his  own  house.     I  have  seen  him 


of  living  witnesses,  and  the  entries  in  the  record  book, 
kept  by  Banneker,  seem  to  establish  the  fact  that  the 
annuity  was  paid,  prior  to  the  dale  of  the  deed,  the  cic- 
cution  of  which  was  perhaps  poslponcd  or  neylccled  for 
many  years  after  the  agreement  was  made.  A  deed  for 
28  acres  oftlic  tract,  the  balance  of  the  100  acres,  had 
been  previously  executed  to  Greenbury  fliorton,  a  cou- 
sin of  Banneker's  uii  the  mother's  side. 


frequently.  His  head  was  covered  with  a 
thick  suit  of  white  hair,  which  gave  him  a 
venerable  and  dignified  appearance.  His  dress 
was  unifornilv  of  superfine  drab  broadcloth, 
made  in  the  old  style  of  a  plain  coat,  with 
straight  collar,  and  long  waistcoat,  and  a 
broad-brimmed  hat.  His  colour  was  not  jet 
black,  but  decidedly  negro.  In  size  and  per- 
sonal appearance,  the  statue  of  Frankhn  at 
the  Library  in  Philadelphia,  as  seen  from  the 
street,  is  a  perfect  likeness  of  him.  When- 
ever I  have  seen  it,  it  has  always  reminded 
me  of  Banneker.  Go  to  his  house  when  you 
would,  either  by  day  or  night,  there  was  con- 
stantly standing  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  a 
large  tabic,  covered  with  books  and  papers. 
As  he  was  an  eminent  mathematician,  be  was 
constantly  in  correspondence  with  other  math- 
ematicians in  this  country,  with  whom  there 
was  an  interchange  of  questions  of  difficult  so- 
lution." 

In  the  foregoing  brief  notice,  all  is  collect- 
ed that  can  now  be  obtained  in  regard  to  Ben-  ' 
jamin  Banneker. 

The  extent  of  his  knowledge  is  not  so  re- 
markable, as  that  he  acquired  what  he  did 
under  the  circumstances  we  have  described. 
It  might  be  said  by  those  disposed  to  sneer  at 
his  simple  history,  if  there  be  any  such,  that 
after  all  he  was  but  an  almanac-maker,  a  very 
humble  personage  in  the  ranks  of  astronomi- 
cal science.  But  that  the  almanac-maker  of 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, from  1791  to  1802,  should  have  been 
a  free  black  man,  is,  to  use  the  language  of 
Thomas  JetTerson,  a  fact  to  which  his  whole 
colour  has  a  right  for  their  justification 
against  the  doubts  that  have  been  entertained 
of  them. 

Letter  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  memoir. 

Marylind,  Ballimore  county, 
Near  Ellicott's  Lower  Mills,  Aug.  19lh,  1791. 

Thomas  Jejferson,  Secretary  of  State  : 

Sir:  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  greatness  of 
that  freedom  which  I  take  with  you  on  the 
present  occasion,  a  liberty  which  seemed  to 
mo  scarcely  allowable,  when  I  reflected  on 
that  distinguished  and  dignified  station  in 
which  you  sland,  and  the  almost  general  pre- 
judice and  prepossession  which  is  so  prevalent 
in  the  world  against  those  of  my  complex- 
ion. 

I  suppose  it  is  a  truth  too  well  attested  to 
you,  to  need  a  proof  here,  that  we  are  a  race 
of  beings  who  have  long  laboured  under  the 
abuse  and  censure  of  the  world  ;  that  we  have 
long  been  considered  rather  as  brutish  than 
human,  and  scarcely  capable  of  mental  en- 
dowments. 

Sir,  I  hope  I  may  safely  admit,  in  conse- 
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quence  of  that  report  which  hath  reached 
me,  that  you  are  a  man  far  less  inflexible  in 
sentiments  of  this  nature  than  many  others  ; 
that  you  are  measureably  friendly  and  well- 
disposed  towards  us,  and  that  you  are  ready 
and  willing  to  lend  your  aid  and  assistance  to 
our  relief  from  those  many  distressed  and 
numerous  calamities,  to  which  we  are  re- 
duced. 

Now,  sir,  if  this  is  founded  in  truth,  I  ap- 
prehend you  will  readily  embrace  every  op- 
portunity to  eradicate  that  train  of  absurd  and 
false  ideas  and  opinions,  which  so  generally 
prevails  with  respect  to  us,  and  that  your  sen- 
timents are  concurrent  with  mine,  which  are, 
that  one  universal  Father  hath  not  only  made 
us  all  of  one  flesh,  but  that  he  hath  given  be- 
ing to  us  all,  and  that  he  hath  also,  without 
partiality,  afforded  us  all  the  same  sensations, 
and  endued  us  all  with  the  same  faculties  ; 
and  that  however  variable  we  may  be  in  so- 
ciety or  religion,  however  diversified  in  situ- 
ation or  colour,  we  are  all  of  the  same  fa- 
mily, and  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
him. 

Sir,  if  these  are  sentiments  of  which  you 
are  fully  persuaded,  I  hope  you  cannot  but 
acknowledge  that  it  is  the  indispensable  duty 
of  those  who  maintain  for  themselves  the 
rights  of  human  nature,  and  who  profess  the 
obligations  of  Christianity,  to  extend  their 
power  and  influence  to  the  relief  of  every  part 
of  the  human  race  from  whatever  burthen  or 
oppression  they  may  unjustly  labour  under  ; 
and  this,  I  apprehend,  a  full  conviction  of  the 
truth  and  obligation  of  these  principles  should 
lead  all  to. 

Sir,  I  have  long  been  convinced,  that  if 
your  love  for  yourselves  and  for  those  inesti- 
mable laws,  which  preserve  to  you  the  rights 
of  human  nature,  was  founded  on  sincerity, 
you  could  not  but  be  solicitous  that  every  in- 
dividual, of  whatever  rank  or  distinction, 
might  with  you  equally  enjoy  the  blessings 
thereof;  neither  could  you  rose  satisfied  short 
of  the  most  active  diffusion  of  your  exertions, 
in  order  to  their  promotion  from  any  state  of 
degradation,  to  which  the  unjustifiable  cru- 
elty and  barbarism  of  men  may  have  reduced 
them. 

Sir,  I  freely  and  cheerfully  acknowledge 
that  I  am  of  the  African  race,  and  in  that  co- 
lour which  is  natural  to  them,  of  the  deepest 
dye  ;  and  it  is  under  a  sense  of  the  most  pro- 
found gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the 
universe  that  I  now  confess  to  you,  that  I  am 
not  under  that  stato  of  tyrannical  thraldom 
and  inhuman  captivity,  to  which  too  many  of 
my  brethren  are  doomed,  but  that  I  have 
abundantly  tasted  of  the  fruition  of  those  bles- 
sings which  proceed  from  that  free  and  une- 
qualled liberty  with  which  you  are  favoured, 
and  which  1  hope  you  will  willingly  allow  you 
have  received  from  the  immediate  hand  of 
that  Being,  from  whom  proceedeth  every  good 
and  perfect  gift. 

Sir,  suflur  me  to  recall  to  your  mind  that 
time  in  which  the  arms  and  tyranny  of  the 
British  crown,  were  exerted  with  every  pow- 
erful effort,  in  order  to  reduce  you  to  a  state 
of  servitude  ;  look  back,  I  entreat  you,  on  the 
variety  of  dangers  to  which  you  were  exposed  ; 


reflect  on  that  time  in  which  every  human  aid 
appeared  unavailable,  and  in  which  even  hope 
and  fortitude  wore  the  aspect  of  inability  to 
the  conflict,  and  you  cannot  but  be  led  to  a 
serious  and  grateful  sense  of  your  miraculous 
and  providential  preservation  ;  you  cannot  but 
acknowledge,  that  the  present  freedom  and 
tranquillity  which  you  enjoy,  you  have  merci- 
fully received,  and  that  it  is  the  peculiar  bles- 
sing of  heaven. 

This,  sir,  was  a  time  in  which  you  clearly 
saw  into  the  injustice  of  a  state  of  slavery, 
and  in  which  you  had  just  apprehension  of 
the  horrors  of  its  condition,  it  was  now,  sir, 
that  your  abhorrence  thereof  was  so  excited, 
that  you  publicly  held  forth  this  true  and  in- 
valuable doctrine,  which  is  worthy  to  be  re- 
corded and  remembered  in  all  succeeding 
ages  :  "  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evi- 
dent, that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

Here,  sir,  was  a  time  in  which  your  tender 
feelings  for  yourselves  had  engaged  you  thus 
to  declare ;  you  were  then  impressed  with 
proper  ideas  of  the  great  valuation  of  liberty, 
and  the  free  possession  of  those  blessings,  to 
which  you  were  entitled  by  nature ;  but,  sir, 
how  pitiable  is  it  to  reflect,  that,  although 
you  were  so  fully  convinced  of  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  Father  of  mankind,  and  of  his 
equal  and  impartial  distribution  of  those  rights 
and  privileges  which  he  had  conferred  upon 
them,  that  you  should  at  the  same  time  coun- 
teract his  mercies,  in  detaining  by  fraud  and 
violence  so  nuirierous  a  part  of  my  brethren 
under  groaning  captivity  and  cruel  oppres- 
sion ;  that  you  should  at  the  same  time  be 
found  guilty  of  that  most  criminal  act,  which 
you  professedly  detested  in  others  with  res- 
pect to  yourselves. 

Sir,  I  suppose  that  your  knowledge  of  the 
situation  of  my  brethren  is  too  extensive  to 
need  a  recital  here  ;  neither  shall  I  presume 
to  prescribe  methods  by  which  they  may  be 
relieved,  otherwise  than  by  recommending  to 
you  and  all  others,  to  wean  yourselves  from 
those  narrow  prejudices  which  you  have  im- 
bibed with  respect  to  them,  and  as  Job  pro- 
posed to  his  friends,  "  put  your  souls  in  their 
souls'  stead  ;"  thus  shall  your  hearts  be  en- 
larged with  kindness  and  benevolence  towards 
them,  and  thus  shall  you  need  neither  the  di- 
rection of  myself  nor  others,  in  what  manner 
to  proceed  herein. 

And  now,  sir,  although  my  sympathy  and 
allection  for  my  brethren  hath  caused  my  en- 
largement thus  far,  I  ardently  hope  that  your 
candour  and  generosity  will  plead  with  you  in 
my  behalf,  when  I  make  known  to  you,  that 
it  was  not  originally  my  design  ;  but  that  hav- 
ing taken  up  my  pen,  in  order  to  direct  to  you 
as  a  present,  a  copy  of  an  almanac,  which  I 
have  calculated  for  the  succeeding  year,  I  was 
unexpectedly  and  unavoidably  led  thereto. 

This  calculation,  sir,  is  the  production  of 
my  arduous  study  in  this  my  advanced  stage 
of  life  ;  for  having  long  had  unbounded  de- 
sires to  become  acquainted  with  the  secrets 
of  nature,  I  have  had  to  gratify  my  curiosity 
herem  t-lirough  my  own  assiduous  application 


to  astronomical  study,  in  which  I  need  not  to 
recount  to  you  the  many  difficulties  and  dis- 
advantages which  I  have  had  to  encounter. 

And  although  I  had  almost  declined  to  make 
my  calculation  for  the  ensuing  year,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  time  whiCh  I  had  allotted  there- 
for, being  taken  up  at  the  Federal  Territory, 
by  the  request  of  Mr.  Andrew  Ellicott,  yet 
finding  myself  under  several  engagements  to 
printers  of  this  Slate,  to  whom  1  had  commu- 
nicated my  design,  on  my  return  to  my  place 
of  residence,  I  industriously  applied  myself 
thereto,  which  1  hope  I  have  accomplished 
with  correctness  and  accuracy,  a  copy  of 
which  1  have  taken  the  liberty  to  direct  to 
you,  and  which  1  humbly  request  you  will  fa- 
vourably receive;  and  although  you  may  have 
the  opportunity  of  perusing  it  after  its  publi- 
cation, yet  I  choose  to  send  it  to  you  in  man- 
uscript, previous  thereto,  that  thereby  you 
might  not  only  have  an  earlier  inspection,  but 
that  you  might  also  view  it  in  my  own  hand- 
writing. 

And  now,  sir,  I  shall  conclude,  and  sub- 
scribe myself,  with  the  most  profound  respect, 
your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

B.  Banneker. 

N.B.  Any  communication  to  me,  may  be 
had  by  a  direction  to  Mr.  Elias  Ellicott,  mer- 
chant, in  Baltimore  Town. 

B.  B. 


THE   TRATEIIER. 

NAPLES. 

By  the  Editor  of  the  Savannah  Republican. 
The  Museum,  Bronzes,  tSfc. 

Naples,  Feb.  3,  1845. 
The  city  of  Naples  ever  has  been,  and  ever 
will  be,  a  wonder.  It  is  placed  in  a  region  of 
enchantment.  Its  volcanoes  and  mountains, 
its  harbour,  with  all  the  varying  aspects  of 
the  Italian  sky  that  is  spread  over  it,  have  all 
been  described  by  writers,  both  ancient  and 
modern.  The  appreciation  of  this  region  by 
the  Romans,  fully  equalled,  perhaps  surpass- 
ed, that  of  the  moderns,  who  are  far  behind 
them  in  the  number,  and  comfort,  and  ele- 
gance of  the  villas,  which  have  ever  composed 
a  part  of  the  picture.  About  the  time  of  the 
great  eruption  which  overwhelmed  Pompeii, 
the  whole  of  the  coast  from  Sorrento  to  Cumse 
was  lined  with  the  luxurious  seats  of  opulence 
and  power.  Even  some  of  the  Roman  empe- 
rors loved  to  reside  in  this  genial  climate,  and 
Tiberius  had  a  palace  on  the  island  of  Capri. 
All  this  has  passed  away,  and  though  there 
are  some  very  elegant  country-seats  near  Na- 
ples, yet  the  beauty  and  the  tasteful  adorn- 
ment exist  no  more.  The  ruins  of  a  past  age 
are  still  almost  as  numerous  as  modern  con- 
structions, and  the  city  of  Naples  alone  em» 
braces  most  of  the  interest  now  oflered  to  the,: 
traveller,  if  that  ifo/x/c?' of  Italy,  Pompeii,  the-, 
surrounding  scenery,  some  pleasure-grounds,* 
and  a  few  royal  palaces,  be  excepted.  I  should, 
rather  say  that  the  Museum  of  Naples  con- 
tained all  the  objects  of  interest — for  its  trea- 
sures are  boundless,  and  the  whole  is  worthy 
of  a  much  bettor  government  than  that  which 
now  broods  like  an  incubus  over  the  country. 
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Indeed,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
existing  government,  although  it  makes  slow 
additions  to  the  Museum,  could  ever  be  capa- 
ble of  founding  so  magnificent  an  establish- 
ment. The  edifice  itself  is  on  a  grand  scale, 
and  is  even  now  undergoing  improvements. 
On  entering,  you  are  first  introduced  to  seve- 
ral rooms  containing  frescoes,  mosaics,  &;c., 
brought  from  Pompeii.  Many  of  the  former, 
though  quite  fresh  when  first  disinterred,  have 
been  much  impaired  by  exposure  and  neglect 
previous  to  their  removal.  They  are  all  on 
classical  subjects,  and  comprise  many  of  the 
most  remarkable  events  drawn  from  mytholo- 
gy and  classic  story.  Some  of  them  are 
drawn  with  a  boldness  and  truth  of  outline, 
and  executed  with  a  delicacy  of  touch,  which 
may  well  humble  the  pride  of  modern  artists. 
The  mosaics  are  remarkably  rich.  There 
are  inlaid  tables  of  various  coloured  marbles, 
which  cannot  be  surpassed  ;  but  these  cannot 
compare  in  interest  with  some  of  the  finer 
work,  depicting  scenes,  animals,  &c.  In 
"  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,"  we  read  of  the 
mosaic  of  a  dog  in  the  vestibule  of  the  poet's 
house,  who  appears  in  the  act  of  springing  on 
the  visiter,  with  the  inscription  "  cave  canem," 
(beware  the  dog.)  This  piece  is  now  in  the 
Museum,  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  execu- 
tion. A  cat  devouring  a  bird,  and  other  sub- 
jects in  mosaic,  are  admirably  done,  and  look 
as  fresh  as  possible.  Then  you  see  columns 
and  fountains  incrusted  with  mosaics  and  shell 
Work,  and  a  hundred  other  things,  which  show 
how  well  advanced  the  ancients  were  in  all 
the  elegancies  of  life.  The  largest  and  finest 
mosaic  yet  discovered  in  the  world,  is  one 
found  in  one  of  the  houses  in  Pompeii.  There 
are  some  sixteen  horses,  and  twenty-six  fig- 
ures of  men  in  the  work  which  represents  the 
battle  of  Isstis.  Alexander's  head  is  like  the 
busts  which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  it  is 
probable  that  that  of  Darius  is  the  only  exist- 
ing portrait  of  that  monarch. 

The  collection  of  bronzes  is,  it  is  said,  not 
equalled  in  Europe.  The  drunken  Faun  is 
perfect.  He  is  throwing  up  his  legs  in  the 
air,  and  snapping  his  fingers  in  the  utmost 
abandon,  and  seems  to  say,  "  I  care  for  no- 
body." A  Mercury  is  particularly  admirable. 
He  seems  to  have  alighted  on  a  "  heaven-kiss- 
ing hill,"  and  is  ready  to  soar  away  again,  as 
soon  as  has  decided  on  what  mission  he  ought 
to  go.  The  two  quoit  players,  the  busts  of 
Plato  and  Antinous,  the  wounded  Amazon, 
falling  from  her  horse,  are  worthy  of  long 
study.  A  bust  of  Caracella,  is  exactly  like 
two  other  marble  ones  in  other  parts  of  the 
building,  and  they  contain  as  much  cruel  ma- 
lignity as  can  be  crowded  into  one  human 
face.  One  wonders  equally  that  he  should 
allow  svc/i  a  face  to  be  copied,  and  that  artists 
should  dare  to  execute  the  work  with  fidel- 
ity. 

Among  the  statues  in  marble  is  the  cele- 
brated "  Hercules  Farncse,"  so  called  from  its 
having  formerly  been  in  the  palace  of  that  fa- 
mily in  Rome.  Nothinij  can  be  imagined 
more  life-like  than  this  fine  statue.  It  con- 
veys the  idea  of  immense  strength — but  it  is 
strength  in  the  deepest  repose.  In  the  same 
room  is  the  famous  group  of  the  "  Farnesian 


Bull."  It  represents  Amphion  and  Zetheus 
tying  Dirce  by  the  hair  to  the  horns  of  a  wild 
bull.  The  story  runs,  that  Lycus  repudiated 
his  first  wife,  Antiope,  to  marry  Dirce,  who 
persecuted  Antiope,  and  exposed  her  two 
children  on  Mount  Cilheron,  to  be  devoured 
by  the  wild  beasts.  They  are  saved  by  a 
shepherd,  and  Dirce  coming  into  the  moun- 
tain to  celebrate  some  bacchanalian  revels,  is 
caught  by  the  brothers,  and  subjected  to  the 
punishment  indicated  in  the  group.  The  hall 
of  the  Venuses  contains  the  celebrated  one  of 
"  Venus  Calipyze."  In  this  statue  the  marble  i 
almost  speaks.  One  of  the  feet  is  partly  rais- : 
ed,  and  rests  on  the  toes.  By  introducing  a 
blank  leaf  under  it,  I  could  take  off"  the  curve 
of  the  bottom  of  the  foot.  It  is  nearly  twice, 
as  wide  across  the  ball,  as  the  sole  of  the  shoe 
of  what  is  called  a  "  genteel  foot,"  and  wider, 
even  than  the  sole  of  a  gentleman's  Parisian 
boot,  which  was  applied  to  it  ;  and  yet,  as 
viewed  in  connexion  with  the  other  parts  of, 
the  statue,  it  would  be  deformity  to  increase! 
or  diminish  the  size — for  it  is  a  perfect  whole,  j 
What  then  shall  we  say  of  those  deformed 
feet  of  both  men  and  women  of  fashion  who  I 
do  the  same  violence  to  nature  that  the  Chi-1 
nese  do,  though  in  a  less  degree.  Let  us 
hear  no  more  of  "aristocratic  feet!"  I  am 
here  reminded  of  Powers,  the  American  sculp- 
tor, in  Florence — the  first  living  sculptor, 
perhaps,  (though  some  think  that  Crawford 
may  excel  him.)  He  says  if  he  wants  the 
model  of  a  foot  worth  copying,  he  has  to  go 
to  a  peasant  girl.  It  is  strange  enough,  but 
men  of  good  taste  do  now  begin  to  say  openly, 
that  Powers's  Eve  is  more  faultless  than  the 
Venus  de  Medicis. 

A  separate  room  is  assigned  to  the  collec- 
tion of  Cameos,  and  works  in  the  semi-pre- 
cious stones.  The  gem  of  all  gems  of  value, 
so  inestimable  that  it  would  hardly  be  exchang- 
ed for  a  kingdom,  is  the  agate  cup  found  in 
the  tomb  of  Adrian,  at  Rome — ornamented  on 
one  side  with  a  head  of  Medusa,  and  on  the 
other,  with  allegorical  personages — supposed 
by  some  to  portray  passages  in  the  life  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  In  one  hall  there  are 
some  ITOO  papers  found  in  Herculancum  and 
Pompeii.  Under  a  government  which,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  means  does  so  little  towards  the 
cause  of  science,  only  twenty-four  of  these 
have  been  unrolled  !  They  contain  a  treatise 
on  philosophy  written  in  Greek.  It  is  con- 
jectured that  the  missing  books  of  Tacitus, 
Livy,  &c.,  may  be  found  among  these  dark- 
ened and  charred  scrolls.  We  saw  the  pro- 
cess of  unrolling  them,  which  is  painfully  nice 
and  slow.  Gold-beaters'  leaf  is  attached  to  a 
glue,  which  first  softens  the  layers,  and  then 
detaches  them  ;  after  which,  though  the  sur- 
face is  quite  black,  the  writing  appears  with 
tolerable  distinctness. 

The  collection  of  Etruscan  vases  is  very 
rich.  They  are  in  rooms  paved  with  mosaics 
brought  from  Pompeii,  as  are  those  contain- 
ing the  several  precious  relics  rescued  from 
the  same  place,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  many, 
must  ever  constitute  the  chief  wonder  of  the 
Museum.  The  pride  and  boasting  spirit  of 
the  nineteenth  century  stands  reproved  and 
humbled   on   entering   this   room.     The  an- 


cients, living  in  a  small  town — a  mere  village' 
like  Pompeii,  had  not  only  in  common  use  al' 
our  articles  of  kitchen  and  other  furniture,  but 
theirs  were  of  bronze,  while  many  of  ours  are 
iron  and  tin.  Theirs  were  made  into  the  most 
elegant  and  classical  shapes,  while  we  have  a 
regard  only  for  the  merely  useful.  Here  we 
see  stoves  and  urns  for  heating  water,  such 
as  are  now  in  use.  The  same  pans,  the  strain- 
ers, the  frying-pans,  the  trevits,  the  pots  and 
kettles,  and  griddles,  with  circular  depressions 
to  bake  muffins,  are  like  ours,  only  far  hand- 
somer. The  steel-yards  could  be  used  now. 
Some  of  them  have  two  diflerent  hooks,  by 
which  things  to  be  weighed  can  be  suspended, 
with  beautiful  bronze  chains  that  can  be  un- 
shipped at  pleasure.  These  chains  have  a 
ring,  that  is  slipped  down  to  secure  the  arti- 
cles after  they  are  put  into  the  scales.  The 
rod  on  which  the  balance  is  suspended  has 
two  divisions— one  in  decimal  terms  of  the 
other,  by  which  the  greater  one  indicates 
hundreds  of  pounds,  while  a  lesser  one  at  the 
same  point  reads  tens  of  hundreds  on  the  op- 
posite divisions.     Here  is  " 's  Patent 

Balance."  Truly,  there  is  'nothing  new  un- 
der the  sun. 

Among  the  collection,  our  belles  may  ad- 
mire beautiful  bracelets,  rings  with  engraved 
stones,  mirrors,  the  rouge-pots,  the  soap,  and 
other  articles  of  the  toilette.  Here  may  be 
seen,  too,  bread  with  the  baker's  mark,  beans, 
peas,  barley,  wheat,  cords,  wax,  pills,  plas- 
ters, and  surgical  instruments,  inkstands,  the 
most  beautiful  lamps  with  their  exquisite  tri- 
pods, currule  chairs,  fishing-nets  and  needles 
to  make  them,  corks,  olives,  which  in  one 
place  were  found  swimming  in  oil,  though  it 
had  become  hardened  somewhat.  But  it 
would  take  hours  to  describe  all  that  may  be 
seen  here.  In  looking  at  these  things  the 
ancients  seem  almost  restored  to  us.  At  all 
events  we  learn  what  poor  copyists  we  are. 
We  have,  moreover,  several  pieces  of  armour, 
helmets,  &c.,  and  even  the  stocks  in  which  a 
skeleton  of  a  prisoner  was  found  confined, 
who  had  perished  miserably  in  that  condi- 
tion. 

J.  L.  L. 

A  Portrait. — A  correspondent  of  one  of 
the  daily  papers,  writing  from  Mount  Ver- 
non, gives  the  following  spirited  sketch  of  one 
of  the  inmates  of  that  venerable  mansion. 

"On  entering  the  house,  we  were  received 
and  conducted  round  by  a  coloured  man,  one 
of  the  properties  of  the  place,  whose  quiet 
movements,  and  respectful  distance,  showed 
him  to  be  one  of  the  household.  His  head 
was  one  that  an  artist  might  study  for  statua- 
ry ;  it  was  large,  well-formed,  slightly  bald, 
with  a  round  projecting  forehead  ;  a  full,  but 
mild  eye  ;  a  large,  but  proportionate  mouth  ; 
with  a  general  expression  of  meekness,  and 
almost  of  veneration,  that  made  us  more  than 
once  propose  questions  to  him,  less  for  the  in- 
formation which  the  answer  should  contain, 
than  to  bring  into  action  the  features  of  his 
face.  They  told  the  same  story  that  they 
did  in  repose  ;  and  we  felt  certain,  that  had 
our  attendant  lived  in  the  time  of  Cyprian,  he 
would  have  done  honour  to  the  faith  and  com- 
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panionship  of  that  African  prelate.  We  are 
not  sure  but  even  now  he  does  honour  to  the 
faith,  for  we  thought  that  on  one  occasion, 
there  was  in  his  counlenance  a  hght,  such  as 
reli<'ion  alone  sheds  down,  when  the  heart  is 
elevated  to  the  Source  of  all  good,  and  the 
countenance  catches  a  ray  of  the  light  that 
bursts  outward  from  the  heart,  newly  lighted 
to  a  sense  of  goodness.  And  let  not  our  rea- 
ders smile  at  the  idea  of  light  upon  the  face 
of  a  slave,  or  of  goodness  in  his  heart.  Good- 
ness is  not  the  consequence  of  learning,  or  of 
freedom  ;  and  truth  and  religion  pour  a  glory 
that  is  the  most  conspicuous  when  seen  in  the 
contrast  of  human  disabilities." 


THE  SOWERS. 

When  the  sower  goes  forlh  in  Ihe  early  Spring, 

lie  must  wait  the  appointed  hour. 
When  the  earth  shall  chan<;e  her  robe  of  white, 

And  the  sun  resumes  its  power. 

When  the  river  shall  burst  from  its  band  of  ice, 

Aud  the  bird  on  the  bough  is  seen; 
When  the  tender  blade  ol' llie  sprouting  grass. 

In  the  shehered  nook  is  green. 

But  the  sower  of  Truth  must  tarry  not ; 

Ilia  seed-time  is  ever  near; 
He  must  sow  while  the  heart  is  young  and  warm. 

And  when  it  is  eold  and  drear. 

Wlien  parclied  with  prosperity's  burning  heat. 

No  dew  on  its  surface  is  seen  ; 
Or  hidden  beneath  the  wintry  snow. 

Are  its  spots  of  living  green. 

Yet  Ihe  sower  of  Truth,  in  the  might  of  faith. 

Still  forth  to  his  toil  must  go, 
In  the  Summer's  heat,  in  the  Winter's  cold. 

His  Master's  field  to  sow. 

He  must  ever  be  turning  the  fallow  ground. 
Though  hopeless  his  task  may  seem ; 

Tliat  perehanee  a  scattering  seed  or  two. 
May  tlirive  in  the  Summer's  beam. 

He  must  lop  off  each  hind'ring  limb  and  branch. 

And  cast  out  the  weeds  of  sin ; 
That  the  glorious  light  of  the  Gospel  sun, 

May  fieely  enter  in. 

And  he  may  not  pass  by  the  stony  ground. 

Though  tlinty  and  hard  it  be; 
For  whether  a  little  or  much  it  yield, 

To  him  is  not  given  to  see. 

But  ever  sowing,  and  tarrying  not, 

To  him  is  the  message  given  ; 
To  plant  through  tlio  length  and  the  breadth  of  the 
lol, 

Seed  meet  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven. 


PLEA     IN     ANGUISH. 

Wi'ittcn  wlten  under  an  apprehension  of  the  loss  of 
night. 

BY  THOMAS  MACKELLER. 

Thine  earth,  O  Lord !  is  bcaulirul.     Mine  eyes 
Have  seen — my  heart  hath  lilt  it  so.     Thy  hand 
Hath  set  its  seal  of  ginry  mi  the  land, 

The  sea,  and  all  thy  works  beneath  the  skips: — 
The  carlh  was  bright  to  nic  in  early  dnys. 

Ere  dinmcBsfell  on  inc.     My  Father,  Gmi ! 

Tiiou  know'st  how  oft  its  hills  and  vales  1  trod. 
My  bosom  t'ull  ot'love  to  Thee,  and  praise. 

I  love  the  earth,  because  't  was  made  liy  Thee, 
And  made  so  fair.  I  still  would  look  upon 
lit  face,  when  lit  with  ladiuiiee  by  the  sun. 

Or  by  the  moon,  or  paler  stars.     To  mo 

'Tis  beimteous  still — the  carlh,  and  air,  and  aca. 


THE    FRIEND. 


Around  my  hearth  four  little  ones  are  playing ; 

Their  mother  sitteth  with  our  last-born  near — 

Wliat  hand  shall  feed  them,  and  what  voice  shall 
cheer, 
If  I  am  smitten  blind  I     Lord,  I  am  praying 

For  these  my  children,  whom  thou  gavest  me, 

And  her,  more  loved,  m  my  extremity. 
I'll  kiss  the  rod  that  smitelh  me:  Thy  will 

Be  done — thy  sovereign  will  I     But  yet  I  pray 

0  spare  to  me  the  love  of  light  and  day. 
And  let  me  look  upon  my  brethren  still. 
The  tace  of  man  to  me  is  very  dear  ; 

Then  set  me  not  alone,  where  1  shall  see 
^ly  human  kind  no  more,  and  ever  be 
A  dweller  in  a  world  all  lonely,  dark  and  drear. 

For  "The  Friend." 

AVHO  IS  OLD  niMPURET  ? 
Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  part 
of  the  essays  of  Old  Humphrey,  the  Editor  of 
"  The  Friend"  transferred  portions  of  several 
of  them  into  his  columns,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
many  of  his  readers.  The  caption  of  this 
coniMiunicalion  was  then  often  heard,  but 
could  not  be  answered  here.  From  a  late 
number  of  the  Episcopal  Recorder  the  sub- 
joined extracts  from  an  article  on  the  subject 
are  taken,  which  give  a  reply  to  the  query. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  regu- 
lar employment  of  the  author  as  an  essayist, 
while  it  has  tended  to  round  his  periods,  has 
not  aliected  the  vitality  of  his  sketches.  In 
i  furnishing  so  many  yards  of  reflections  or  de- 
lineations in  so  many  days,  what  is  wanting 
in  depth  or  similitude,  will  have  often  to  be 
made  up  of  common-place  remarks  or  inapt 
figures. 

In  the  species  of  writing  adopted  by  Old 
Humphrey,  Charles  Miner,  late  of  the  West 
Chester  Village  Record,  was  very  happy. 
About  thirty  years  ago  he  published  in  his 
paper  at  VVilkesbarre,  "The  Gleaner,"  a  se- 
ries of  essays  "  From  the  Desk  of  Poor  Rob- 
ert the  Scribe,"  which  had  a  wide  extension, 
and  were  published  and  republished  every  few 
years,  fur  a  length  of  time,  in  the  newspapers. 
They  were  afterwards  collected  into  a  volume 
and  published  at  Doylestown.  Perhaps  the 
Editor  of  "The  Friend,"  may  deem  some  of 
them  now  appropriate  to  his  columns,  and  they 
would  be  new  to  many  of  his  readers. 

Charles  Miner  was  for  a  short  time  con- 
nected with  the  "True  American"  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  wrote  for  its  columns  a  few  es?a3's 
of  a  somewhat  similar  character,  designated 
as  "  The  Lectures  of  Father  Paul."  After 
he  removed  to  West  Chester,  he  gave  to  his 
readers  some  lively  and  instructive  articles  of 
a  like  cast,  under  the  name,  I  believe,  of  "Cog- 
itations of  Uncle  John."  These  different 
series  were  the  most  successful  of  their  kind, 
which  were  ever  published  in  this  country. 

The  article  from  the  Episcopal  Recorder  is 
as  follows  : 

117(0  is  Old  Ih/mphrcti  ?  This  is  a  ques- 
tion which  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Epis- 
copal Recorder  have  often  asked,  but  as  yet, 

1  believe,  no  answer  has  been  given.  It  is 
not  strange  lluU  they  should  have  asked  it : 
Cor  a  writer  so  popular,  of  so  much  good  sense 
aud  so  full  of  original  and  valuable  thoughts 
on  common  place  topics,  might  very  naturally 
interest  I  hem,   and  excite  some   curiosity  to 

I  know  who  he  is. 


A    recent    conversation  with    a  gentleniaa 
who  was  not  long  since  in   London,  and  inli- 
male  with  one  of  Old  Humphrey's  friends,  en- 
ables me  to  give  some  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  may  be  relied  on.     The  real  name 
of  Old  Humphrey,   is  Moggeridge.     He  is  an 
elderly   person    of  about    sixty.     He   was    a 
Japanner  in  a  w  orkshop  in  Birmingham,  whose 
strong  intellectual  powers  made  his  conversa- 
tion the  delight  of  his  fellow-workmen.     He 
occasionally  was   induced  to  put  some  of  his 
observations  on  the  homely  topics,   on  which 
it  was  his  habit  to  moralize,  on  paper,  which 
his  friends  sent  to  the  newspapers  or  weekly 
periodicals   in   the  vicinity,  as  often   as  they 
could  get  them.     These  little  pieces  led  many 
to  ask  the  question    in   England,  as  they  now 
do  in  this  country,  "  Who  is  Old  Hvmjjhrey  V 
The  managers  of  the  London  Tract  Society, 
were  not   long  in  coming   to  the  conclusion, 
suggested  by  a  friend,  that  the  talents  of  this 
person  might  be  turned  to  valuable  account  in 
their  service.     He  was  accordingly  induced  to 
leave  his  work-shop,  and  being  a  inan  of  piety 
as  well   as   industry,  was   taken    wholly   into 
their  employment.  His  evangelical  sentiments 
inspired  lliem  with  confidence,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  his  religious  character  and  Christiao 
spirit  only  tended   to   increase   it.     A   native 
shrewdness  and  lact  in  his  observation  of  com-    I 
mon  things,   and   some   talent  at  descriplion,   i 
soon    brought    his    pieces   into   notice.      His 
quaint  style  made  them  the  more  remarkable    ' 
and  attractive.     *      Whether  he  happened  to   ' 
take  for  his  subject  the  "  Smut  in  the  corn  ;" 
"  The  Serpent's  tail   and  its  head  ;"    "  The 
Holy  Bush  ;"  "  The  bog  of  the  Scottish  Bor- 
der ;"  "  So  I  twisted  it,  or  Something  or  Noth- 
ing  ;"  there  was  sure  to   bo  presented  to  the 
reader  some    happy  thought  or  original  and 
beautiful  idea,  or  some  striking  allegory  which 
indelibly  impressed  on  the  mind  what  he  had 
to    say.     Franklin's    Poor    Richard  contains 
not  a  sounder  philosophy  on  ordinary  topics, 
than  do  his  little  pieces  on  religious  things. 
If  he  took  this  work  for  his  model — the  imi- 
tation far  surpasses  the  pallern.    He  removed 
to  London,  and  was  employed   by  the  Society  ' 
for  several  years,  until  about  Ihe  year  18-10 
or  '41,  when  a  pressure  on  their  funds  com- 
pelled them  to  resort  to  some  measures  of  re- 
trenchment.    They  unwisely  concluded   that 
they  could  economically  dispense  with  his  ser- 
vices.    It  was  soon  noised  abroad  among  the 
friends  of  the  Society  on  reading  the  "  closing 
remarks,"  now  found  at  the  end  of  the  volume 
— "  Old  Humphrey's  Observations" — that  the 
Society   were  about   to  lose  Old  Humphrey's 
services.     The  matter  caused  no  little  excite- 
ment.    Petitions  soon  poured  in  upon  the  ma- 
nagers, and  a  hue  and  cry  was  raised  out  of 
doors,  upon  their  ill-judgment,  in  discarding 
so  valuable  an  auxiliary.     Intimations  of  no 
equivocal  character  were  besides  added,  that 
the  measure  was  extremely  distasteful  to  the 
contributors   to  its  funds,  and  Ihe  readers  of 
its   publications.     These  did  not  fail  of  (heir  ' 
intended    etlt.'ct.     Old   Humphrey    was   again 
recalled    to    the    service    of   the   Society,  in 
which  lie  has  been  since  continued. 

B.  C.  C.  P. 
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An  Old  School  Negro. — The  editor  of  the 
Baire  Gazette,  writing  from  Richmond,  Va., 
says  : 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  is  now  in 
session  here,  held  by  Chief  Justice  Taney.  I 
was  present  at  the  opening  of  the  court  on 
Monday,  and  observed  an  ancient  negro  dress- 
ed in  a  long  black  coat,  small  clothes  and 
stockings,  knee  buckle*,  and  other  character- 
istics of  fashion  "  sixty  years  ago."  As  the 
Chief  Justice  entered  the  door,  the  old  fellow 
rose,  and  was  greeted  by  the  head  of  the  ju- 
diciary with  as  much  civility  as  if  he  had 
been  the  "  chief  executive  magistrate."  The 
Chief  Justice  and  the  District  Judge  shook 
him  cordially  by  the  hand,  and  made  many 
inquiries  of  his  health.  On  inquiry,  I  found 
that  he  was  the  slave  and  favourite  body-ser- 
vant of  the  late  Cliief  Justice  Marshall,  whose 
memory  the  fuitliful  negro  cherishes  in  most 
affectionate  remembrance.  He  is  but  a  nom- 
inal slave  now,  preferring,  like  many  others 
here,  not  to  be  free.  He  dresses  in  precisely 
the  style  of  his  former  distinguished  owner, 
and  insists  on  being  at  the  door  of  the  court- 
room, as  in  days  of  yore,  to  tender  his  servi- 
ces to  the  esteemed  successor  of  iiis  old  mas- 
ter. He  takes  the  hat  of  the  Chief  Justice, 
fills  his  glass  of  water,  and  does  several  other 
ollices  as  proudly  as  he  ever  did  for  Judge 
Marshall. 

Moral  Courage  greater  than  Military 
Prowess. — The  sentiment  that  he  that  rulelli 
his  spirit,  is  better  than  he  that  taketh  a  city, 
had  a  sublime  illustration  in  Luther's  expe- 
rience at  the  Diet  at  Worms.  The  Reform- 
er was  in  a  crowd,  advancing  to  make  his  ap- 
pearance before  the  emperor  and  the  assem- 
bled princes,  to  answer  the  charge  of  having 
turned  the  world  upside  down,  by  attacking 
the  errors  of  popery.  As  he  drew  near  the 
door,  a  valiant  knight,  George  Freundsbury, 
touched  Lutiier  upon  his  slioulder,  and  shak- 
ing his  head,  said  kindly  :  "  My  poor  monk, 
nay  poor  monk,  thou  hast  a  march  and  a  strug- 
gle to  go  through,  such  as  neither  I  nor  any 
other  captains  have  seen  in  our  most  bloody 
battles.  But  if  thy  cause  be  just,  and  thou 
art  sure  of  it,  go  forward  in  God's  name,  and 
fear-  nothing.  He  will  not  forsake  thee." 
Here  a  martial  spirit  confessed  its  inferior- 
ity to  the  courage  of  the  soul — the  cour- 
age of  the  man  who  dares  to  act  in  the  fear  of 
hia  Maker. — Puritan, 

A  Benevolent  Queen. — The  Boston  Adver- 
tiser relates,  on  the  authority  of  a  Paris  jour- 
nal, quite  a  toucliing  incident  connected  with 
the  Queen  of  the  French.  It  is  stated  that  a 
man  who,  by  his  generous  courage  and  devo- 
tion, had  on  different  occasions  saved  more 
than  twenty  persons,  who  were  threatened 
with  certain  death  ;  this  man,  named  B.,  who 
was  a  mariner,  and  had  gained  four  medals  and 
special  decorations,  was  imprisoned  for  debt 
in  the  Clichy  "prison,  in  consequence  of  his 
connection  with  a  navigation  cotnpany,  to 
which  he  had  sold  some  boats,  and  which 
debts  he  was  entirely  unable  to  pay.  The 
poor  prisoner,  the  father  of  seven  children, 
had  no  other  means  of  subsistence  except  a 


place. of  mail  courier,  which  place  his  impris- 
onment, if  prolonged,  would  deprive  hitn  of. 
He  gave  himself  up  to  des|  air,  seeing  no 
means,  either  present  or  future,  to  satisfy  his 
inilexible  creditors.  A  person  who  had  known 
his  former  life,  and  had  been  interested  in 
him,  formed  the  happy  idea  of  appealing  to 
the  well-known  charity  of  the  Queen,  Maria 
Amelia,  and  exposing  to  her  the  sad  and  touch- 
ing position  of  the  honest  B.  and  his  family. 
After  having  discreetly  verified  the  truth  of 
the  information  which  was  laid  before  her, 
the  excellent  Queen,  deeply  moved  with  the 
undeserved  misfortunes  of  the  imprisoned  fa- 
ther, not  only  provided  for  his  restoration  to 
his  family  by  the  payment  of  his  debt,  but  she 
inquired  into  the  situation  of  his  afi'airs,  and 
restored  not  only  comfort,  but  ease  to  the  fa- 
mily. The  little  domestic  debts,  nurse's  wa- 
ges, arrears  of  rent,  and  the  like,  were  paid 
at  the  same  time  by  a  hand  which  desired  to 
remain  unknown.  But  the  hearts  of  this 
whole  family,  saved  from  ruin  and  despair,  in 
tlieir  deep  gratitude  were  enabled  to  discover 
and  bless  the  hand  of  their  benefactor. 

Small  matters. — The  nerve  of  a  tooth,  not 
as  large  as  the  finest  cambric  needle,  will 
sometimes  drive  a  strong  man  to  distraction. 
A  musqnito  can  make  an  elephant  absolutely 
mad.  'I'ho  coral  rock,  causing  a  navy  to  foun- 
der, is  the  work  of  worms.  The  warrior  that 
withstood  death  in  a  thousand  forms  may  be 
killed  by  an  insect.  The  deepest  wretched- 
ness results  from  a  perpetual  continuance  of 
petty  trials.  A  chance  look  from  those  we 
love,  often  produces  exquisite  pain  or  unalloy- 
ed pleasure. —  Weekly  paper. 

Extract. —  "I  remember  a  dear  Friend 
(John  Abbott)  said  weightily  to  me  many 
years  back,  whilst  I  was  holding  his  horse  af- 
ter meeting  :  '  In  order  for  a  young  man  to  find 
preservation  in  his  ways,  let  him  lake  heed 
thereto.'  It  has  often  been  remembered  by 
me  instructively.  Oh,  Friends  know  not  of 
what  use  they  may  be,  if  they  are  faithful. 
We  should  indeed  be  as  the  salt  of  the  earth, 
and  as  lights  in  the  world.'  Again  he  said, 
'  It  has  often  comforted  me  to  see  how  order- 
ly our  little  meeting  gathers,  and  soon  after 
the  time  appointed  ;  but  oh,  that  Friends  may 
not  be  content  with  this,  but  may  endeavour 
to  persevere  in  a  weighty  exercise  of  spirit 
after  that  which  is  good.  It  is  not  at  our 
command  ;  we  cannot  cause  the  heavenly  dew 
to  come  down  upon  us  ;  but  if  we  wander,  it 
may  be  we  may  be  out  of  the  way  when  it 
does  descend,  and  so  may  not  be  refreshed." 

From  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journat. 

Bookselling  Abroad. 

In  treating  of  any  subject  respecting  books, 
it  is  dilRcult  to  get  away  from  Germany. — 
There  modern  literature  first  took  root,  and, 
nurtured  by  the  press,  branched  ofi'  into  the 
"uttermost  corners  of  the  earth."  There 
also  literary  commerce  has  been  reduced  to  a 
system  more  complete  and  efi'eclual  than  in 
any  other  country  in  which  "  the  trade"  flou- 
rishes.    It  is  to  Germany,  therefore,  that  our 


present  notices  of  the  book-trade  must  be  for 
a  while  confined. 

Piracy  and  fraud  are  as  old  as  bookselling 
itself.  The  ingenious  devices  of  the  dishon- 
est kept  pace  vNith  the  extensive  development 
of  the  book-trade  by  the  printer's  art ;  and  as 
soon  as  a  publisher  became  famous  for  the 
correctness  and  legible  neatness  of  his  edi- 
tions, his  name  and  "  marks"  were  fraudulent- 
ly forged  by  inferior  typographers,  to  insure 
a  readier  sale  for  works  than  their  own  mer- 
its would  have  procured.  We  must  here  di- 
gress for  a  moment,  to  say  a  word  concerning 
the  symbols  adopted  by  the  old  booksellers, 
who  were  (and  by  the  "book-fancier  still  are) 
so  well  known  by  the  devices  they  placed  on 
their  title-pages,  that  neither  their  name  nor 
place  of  residence  was  necessary.  Of  these 
marks,  the  best  known  are  as  follows  : — The 
anchor,  the  sign  adopted  by  Raphclengius  of 
Leydtn  ;  an  anchor,  with  a  dolphin  twisted 
round  il,  was  the  symbol  of  the  Mavutii  of 
Venice  and  Rome.  The  Slephenses  of  Paris 
and  Geneva,  put  forth  the  olive-tree  ;  and  the 
Elzevirs  of  Amsterdam  adopted  the  same  sym- 
bol. The  signs  of  the  Zodiac  were  likewise 
appi'opriated  as  marks  by  some  publishers  ; 
while  others  constructed  rebuses.  ThuSj  Rich- 
ard Harrison,  an  English  printer,  who  died  in 
1562,  printed  on  his  title-pages  a  hare,  a  sheaf 
of  rye,  and  a  representation  of  the  sun.  Wil- 
liam Norton,  who,  besides  a  bookseller,  was 
treasurer  of  Christ's  Hospital,  (1593,)  had  a 
"  sweet  William''^  growing  out  of  a  tun,  in- 
scribed with  the  word  nor.  Others  equally 
puerile  might  be  cited.  The  literary  pirates, 
who  forged  the  marks  of  the  best  booksellers, 
chiefly  resided  in  Geneva  and  Vienna.  In 
the  last-named  city,  one  J.  Thomas  Edler 
Von  Traltner  made  himself  as  famous  in  the 
book-trade  by  the  daring  boldness  of  his  pira- 
cies, as  the  Sallee  rovers  did  amongst  the 
shipping  interests  of  the  civilized  world.  No 
sooner  had  a  printer  put  forth  a  carefully- 
prepared  edition  of  some  valued  classic,  than 
these  forgers  set  their  presses  to  work,  and 
produced  an  exact  imitation  of  it  at  a  much 
lower  price.  This  system  had  risen  by  the 
year  1705  to  a  pilch  so  ruinous  to  the  regu- 
lar trade,  that  the  German  publishers  entered 
into  a  confederacy  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  Eras- 
mus Reich,  one  of  the  partners  in  the  Weid- 
mannsche  Buchhandlung,  (an  extensive  pub- 
lishing concern,)  called  a  meeting  at  Frank- 
fort, and  proposed  certain  laws  and  regula- 
tions, the  chief  object  of  which  was  to  tie 
down  the  booksellers  of  Germany  not  to  sell 
any  copies  of  the  spurious  editions.  To  Ibis 
agreement  fifty-nine  booksellers  subscribed. 
By  the  year  1797,  the  association  spread  its 
irdluence  throughout  the  country,  and  ever 
since  the  latter  year,  no  person  can  sell  a  book 
without  being  a  member  of  the  German  book- 
sellers' association  (Deutschen  Buchhandlers 
Verein)  of  Leipsic,  to  which  place  the  book- 
trade  has  since  been  concentred.  By  means 
of  this  concentration,  improvements  have  gra- 
dually been  made  in  the  organization  of  the 
book-trade,  until  formed  into  the  system  it  is 
at  present — an  explanation  of  which  will  be 
found  interesting. 

The  book-trade  of  Germany  is  divided  into 
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three  distinct  branches — 1st,  That  of  the  pub- 
lisher (Veriagsgescliaft) ;  2d,  The  booksel- 
lers' business  (tiortinientshandel) ;  3d,  The 
agencies  (Coininissionsgeschari).  The  first 
two  branches  are  frequently  united,  and  often 
ail  three  are  carried  on  together.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  publisiier  needs  little  description. 
He  buys  the  manuscript  from  the  author,  and 
gets  it  printed,  either  by  his  own  presses,  or 
by  other  parties  for  his  account,  and  sends 
copies  to  such  booksellers  as  he  thinks  likely 
to  sell  the  work.  The  invoice  is  fastened  on 
the  outside  of  the  parcel,  half  folded  up,  so 
that  only  the  head,  bearing  the  name  of  the 
bookseller  to  whom  it  is  directed,  and  the 
name  of  the  publisher  from  whom  it  comes,  is 
to  be  seen.  The  parcels  are  put  in  one  bale, 
and  sent  to  the  publisher's  agent  in  Leipsic, 
who  distributes  them  to  the  different  agents  in 
that  town.  Every  respectable  bookseller  of 
Germany  employs  an  agent  in  Leipsic.  Such 
copies  of  new  works  are  called  "Nova;"  on 
the  invoice  is  put  "  pr.  Nov."  (pro  Novitate.) 
They  are  sent  "  on  condition,"  (d  condUioii,) 
that  is,  with  the  option  to  keep  them  or  to 
send  them  back.  The  returned  books  are 
properly  called  remittiren,  though  more  fre- 
quently and  jocosely  krebse  (crabs.)  By  such 
conditional  consignments,  private  persons  have 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  look  into  the 
merit  of  a  work  before  tliey  are  called  upon 
to  buy  it,  whereby  new  publications  get  to  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  at  the  same  price  as 
at  the  place  of  publication — a  system  which 
is  quite  peculiar  to  the  German  book-trade, 
and  which  has  certainly  contributed  much  to 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  Germany.  The 
prices  are  put  down  either  at  the  shop  price 
or  net  price.  On  the  shop  price  (ordinair)  a 
discount  of  one-third,  or  thirty-three  and  one- 
third  per  cent.,  is  usually  allowed  by  the  pub- 
lishers to  "  the  trade"  for  books,  and  for  prints 
and  journals  one-fourth,  or  twenty-five  per 
cent.  Books  which  have  been  published  for 
some  time,  are  seldom  sent  out  "  on  condi- 
tion," but  must  be  ordered,  which  is  done  by 
sending  a  small  slip  of  paper  (Verlangszellel) 
— containing  the  name  of  the  publisher,  the 
name  of  the  bookseller  who  orders,  and  the 
title  of  the  work — to  the  agent  of  the  pub- 
lisher, who  transmits  the  work  by  the  first 
opportunity,  and,  if  quickly  wanted,  by  post. 
Every  publisher  of  note  sends  some  copies  of 
liis  publications  to  his  agent  in  Leipsic,  in  or- 
der that  he  may  execute  without  delay  any 
orders  which  may  come  in  ;  so  that  the  short- 
est and  cheapest  way  of  procuring  a  work  is 
generally  by  sending  to  Leipsic  for  it. 

At  the  New  Year,  at  Easter,  and  at  Mi- 
chaelmas, the  fairs  before  alluded  to,  are  held 
at  Leipsic,  exclusively  devoted  to  the  sale  of 
books.  Of  the  three,  however,  the  grand  con- 
centration of  the  trade  takes  place  at  Ivister 
(Jubilalemesse);  for  that  is  the  lime  when  all 
accounts  are,  or  should  be,  closed  between  the 
booksellers  of  various  parts  of  Germany,  who 
either  attend  the  fair  personally  for  that  pur- 
pose, or  send  some  confidential  clerk. 

Although  the  book-trade  of  Germany  is 
centralized  in  Leipsic,  yet  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  it  is  exclusively  conducted  at  the 
fairs.     New  publications,  though  usually  first 


issued  at  them,  are  occasionally  forwarded 
for  general  distribution  in  the  monthly  par- 
cels, of  which  many  thousand  bales  annually 
arrive,  and  are  sent  away.  Tlius,  wherever 
a  book  may  be  printed,  it  is  invariably  pub- 
lished or  issued  in  Leipsic  ;  where  every  local 
Sortimentshandler  has  his  commissioniir  or 
agent.  Listead,  therefore,  of  applying  direct- 
ly to  the  local  publisher  for  a  new  work,  he 
sends  to  this  commissioner  in  Leipsic,  and 
through  him  the  order  reaches  its  destination. 
If  a  bookseller  of  Berlin,  for  instance,  has  or- 
dered books  from  Vienna,  Strasburg,  Munich, 
Stuttgard,  and  a  dozen  other  places,  they  are 
all  transmitted  to  his  Leipsic  agent,  who  then 
forwards  them  in  one  mass  much  more  cheap- 
ly than  if  each  portion  had  been  sent  sepa- 
rately and  directly  to  Berlin. 

[Remainder  next  week.] 

Shipwreck  of  tlic  Dclphine. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

[The  subjoined,  though  perhaps  less  char- 
acterized by  startling  occurrences  than  many 
other  narratives  of  a  similar  nature,  may  yet 
possess  some  claims  to  our  attention  from  the 
successful  issue  of  the  persevering  efforts 
adopted  for  the  safety  of  the  isolated  victims 
of  calamity.  The  painful  interest  attaching 
to  events  of  this  nature,  is  increased  in  the 
present  instance  from  its  having  taken  place 
in  the  same  region  as  the  shipwreck  of  the 
Wager,  one  of  Anson's  squadron,  of  whose 
wreck  so  interesting  an  account  has  been  left. 
The  peninsula  of  Tres  Montes,  mentioned  in 
the  following  translation,  is  the  same  over 
which,  it  may  be  remembered,  Byron  and  his 
companions  passed  with  their  Indian  guides. 
All  the  travellers  who  have  visited  that  part 
of  America,  agree  in  their  description  of  the 
climate,  which  is  bad  in  the  extreme.  Eveiy- 
thing  is  always  wet :  there  are  scarcely  ten 
days  in  a  jear  on  which  snow  or  rain  does  not 
fall  ;  and  not  more  than  thirty  on  which  it 
does  not  blow  with  the  greatest  violence.  The 
island  of  Chiloe  is  situated  in  a  great  bay  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  Chili,  and  is  the 
largest  of  a  group,  the  number  of  which,  com- 
prehending those  of  Chonos,  is  eighty-two. 
With  these  remarks,  which  were  necessary 
for  the  proper  understanding  of  what  is  to  fol- 
low, we  proceed  at  once  to  the  narrative.] — 
Chainbeis^  Joiirnul. 

We  sailed  from  Havre  for  Valparaiso  on 
the  30th  March,  18-10,  in  the  ship  Delphine, 
Captain  Coisy,  with  a  crew  of  sixteen  sailors, 
and  four  passengers.  In  three  days  we  were 
clear  of  the  channel,  and,  the  wind  being  fa- 
vourable, saw  the  Canaries  and  Cape  do  Verd 
Islands,  and  soon  after  crossed  the  line.  In 
short,  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  from 
the  time  of  our  departure,  we  had  reached  the 
latitude  of  Rio  Janeiro.  The  wind  then  be- 
came contrary,  and,  forcing  us  to  lie-to,  so  re- 
tarded our  progress,  that  we  did  not  arrive  in 
the  latitude  of  the  Falkland  Islands  until  the 
^8th  May.  On  the  30th  we  saw  Statcn  Isl- 
and, and  on  the  9th  Juno,  Cape  Horn  and 
Terra  del  Fuega.  In  spite  of  tlie  usual  stor- 
my weather  of  this  region,  and  the  enormous 
masses  of  floating  ice  which  we  encountered 


in  all  directions,  we  doubled  the  Diego  Islands 
on  the  11th.  The  bad  weather  still  continu- 
ed :  but  on  the  next  day  a  short  interval  of 
brightness  enabled  us  to  take  an  observation, 
for  the  last  time,  as  it  proved,  on  board  the 
Delphine.  The  wind  then  veered  round  to 
the  south,  and  we  believed  ourselves  sure  of  a 
speedy  termination  to  the  voyage,  when,  with- 
out any  warning,  it  chopped  round  to  the 
north-east,  bringing  its  attendant  fog.  We 
were  steering  our  course  by  computation, 
when  in  the  night  of  the  19th,  a  few  hours  be- 
fore day-light,  we  were  suddenly  awoke  by 
the  frightful  grinding  of  the  ship's  keel  upon 
the  rocks.  "  Land,  land  !"  cried  out  the  se- 
cond  male  ;  and  in  an  instant  every  one,  crew 
and  passengers,  was  on  the  deck.  On  all 
sides  the  vessel  was  surrounded  by  rocks  and 
breakers,  while  through  the  gloom  the  outline 
of  high  land  was  visible  at  a  distance,  exag- 
gerated  by  the  obscurity,  and  adding  to  the 
terrors  of  the  moment,  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  describe.  The  ship  was  yet  afloat, 
but  the  shock  had  been  too  severe  to  leave  any 
hope  that  she  would  continue  to  swim  ;  every 
instant  we  feared  she  was  sinking  under  us. 
The  passengers  ran  to  the  pumps,  and  the 
crew,  by  orders  of  the  captain,  flew  to  the 
rigging.  The  pumps  were  soon  dry,  when, 
on  hastening  to  the  tiller,  we  found  to  our 
consternation  that  the  rudder  had  been  car- 
ried away.  The  ship  struck  again.  AVe 
braced  the  yards  round,  to  allow  her  to  drift 
off  the  land,  and  cut  the  lashings  which  held 
the  long-boat  and  yawl  to  the  deck,  during 
which  time  the  grinding  of  the  keel  on  the 
rocks  became  more  violent  than  before,  threat- 
ening the  entire  destruction  of  the  vessel.  We 
let  go  the  best  bower,  in  the  hope  of  keeping 
her  from  drifting  further  in  ;  but  the  anchor 
dragged  over  the  smooth  rocky  bottom.  The 
water  gained  on  us  so  fast,  that  we  hastened 
to  get  the  long-boat  overboard  :  a  work  of 
great  difficulty,  as  it  dashed  against  the  bul- 
warks with  every  roll  of  the  ship,  and  endan- 
gered the  lives  of  the  men.  At  length  we 
succeeded  in  getting  her  afloat ;  and  throwing 
in  some  provisions,  we  all  jumped  in,  followed 
by  the  captain,  who  was  the  last  to  leave  the 
deck.  It  was  then  five  o'clock,  and  we  wait- 
ed for  daylight  among  the  rocks  and  sea- 
wrack,  watching  the  ship,  which  at  last  struck 
on  some  rocks  surrounding  a  small  island.  At 
daybreak  we  perceived  a  bay,  towards  which 
we  rowed,  and  landed  ourselves  and  the  pro- 
visions on  a  sandy  beach.  The  captain,  with 
the  sailors,  returned  immediately  to  the  ship, 
to  save,  if  possible,  a  greater  quantity  of  pro- 
visions, and  other  matters  necessary  to  our 
existence.  They  found  her  quite  fast  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  place  of  our  landing;  all 
the  bctween-docks  full  of  water,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  stern.  They  returned  to  the 
shore  three  hours  afterwards,  bringing  the 
yawl,  both  boats  laden  with  everything  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on.  A  temporary  tent 
was  hastily  set  up,  in  the  centre  of  which  a 
great  fire  was  lighted;  round  this  wo  spread 
some  sail  cloth  saved  from  the  cargo,  which 
served  us  for  beds  during  the  night.  The  two 
following  days  were  passed  in  saving  more 
provisions  from  the  wreck,  while  a  party  who 
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remained  on  shore  got  up  anottier  tent  with 
the  fore-sail,  that  had  been  brought  for  the 
purpose.  A  few  days  afterwards,  a  violent 
squall  drove  the  long-boat  on  the  rocks  and 
slaved  her  in,  which  obliged  us  to  haul  her  on 
shore,  to  prevent  her  entire  loss. 

A  fortnight  passed  in  this  manner,  the  yawl 
replacing  the  long-boat  in  our  visits  to  the 
ship,  when  the  weather  would  permit.  The 
captain  took  an  observation,  from  which  we 
learned  that  our  position  was  in  49  degrees 
south  latitude,  upon  an  island  two  leagues  in 
length,  separated  by  a  narrow  channel  from 
the  great  island  of  Campuna,  as  we  ascertain- 
ed from  the  English  chart  which  the  captain 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  save,  with  his 
sextant  and  two  compasses,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  wreck.  Everything  conspired,  unfortu- 
nately, to  render  a  long  abode  in  this  dreary 
region  inevitable — the  winter  just  commenc- 
ed, the  continued  northerly  winds  of  the  sea- 
son, and  the  distance  which  separated  us  from 
any  settlement  of  Europeans.  We  calculated 
that  our  stock  of  biscuits  and  flour  would  last 
nearly  four  months,  and  determined  that  our 
wisest  course  would  be  to  wait  until  the  bad 
season  was  over,  before  venturing  to  seek  for 
assistance  in  the  long-boat,  which  by  that 
time,  as  was  proposed,  would  be  repaired  and 
decked  in. 

The  captain  did  not  forget  that,  in  our  pre- 
sent circumstances,  the  preservation  of  the 
health  of  the  men  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
climat'e,  was  the  first  duty.  Another  tent 
was  built  with  the  mainsail,  of  greater  dimen- 
sions than  the  former,  in  which  the  beds  were 
so  arranged  as  to  be  at  some  distance  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  spot  fixed  on 
for  the  erection,  was  the  entrance  of  a  wood 
which  overlooked  the  whole  bay,  and  in  the 
first  days  of  July  *  we  took  possession.  The 
old  tent  was  left  standing,  in  which,  although 
!    the  materials  at  our  disposal  were  very  scan- 

Ity,  we  managed  to  build  an  oven. 
Certain  unequivocal  indications  had  led  us 
to  believe  that  the  island  was  occasionally 
(  visited  by  savages.  We  had  seen  in  ditferent 
places  a  rude  kind  of  hut,  constructed  of 
branches  of  trees,  in  which  we  found  the  re- 
mains of  shell-fish,  and  the  bones  of  animals. 
Shortly  after  we  entered  on  our  new  habita- 
tion, the  captain's  dog,  which  had  been  saved 
along  with  us,  growled  all  night,  in  spite  of 
our  efforts  to  pacify  him.  We  were  all  on 
tlie  alert  the  next  morning,  on  learning  that 
the  prints  of  naked  feet  had  been  seen  on  the 
sand  :  none  of  our  party  went  barefoot,  and 
the  traces  were  those  of  persons  running  from 
the  wood  where  our  tent  was  situated.  This 
circumstance  led  us  to  suspect  that  we  were 
watched  ;  and  indeed,  on  the  9th  July,  while 
our  party  had  gone  on  the  usual  salvage  trip 
to  the  wreck,  one  of  the  passengers,  who  had 
wandered  to  a  distance,  returned  hastily,  tell- 
ing us  he  had  seen  the  savages.  We  armed 
ourselves  immediately  with  all  the  offensive 
weapons  within  reach  ;  and  the  captain,  hav- 
ing advanced  with  a  few  men,  soon  came  in 
sisht  of  what  he  was  in  search  of.     There 
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A  winter  month  answering  to  the  January  of  Eu- 


were  nine  of  them,  unarmed,  their  only  cloth- 
ing being  the  skin  of  a  seal  hanging  over  their 
back.  At  first  they  hesitated  to  move  ;  but 
seeing  that  we  approached  with  friendly  de- 
monstrations, they  became  familiar.  We  gave 
them  some  presents,  but  prevented  their  go- 
ing to  our  tent,  which  they  seemed  greatly  to 
desire.  After  slaying  a  short  time  they  left 
us,  but  soon  repeated  their  visit,  bringing 
with  them  'heir  wives,  whose  clothing  did  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  men.  Subsequently, 
we  permitted  them  to  enter  our  tent,  and  went 
several  times  to  visit  them  upon  the  dilferent 
islands,  to  which  they  transport  themselves  in 
canoes.  Their  huts  were  similar  to  those  we 
had  seen  in  our  island,  but  were  covered  with 
skins.  These  savages  are  generally  of  mid- 
dling height,  strong,  and  well-formed.  They 
are  evidently  the  same  race  as  the  Indians  of 
Chiloe,  and  are  always  accompanied  by  great 
packs  of  dogs,  which  they  use  for  hunting 
seals,  on  whose  flesh,  with  occasional  supplies 
of  shell-fish,  they  principally  subsist.  This 
food,  however,  often  fails  them  in  rough  wea- 
ther, when  their  canoes  cannot  put  to  sea.  In 
their  visits  to  us  they  were  always  asking  for 
food,  which  was  most  probably  their  principal 
object  ;  at  the  same  time  they  often  stole 
some  of  our  things  without  being  detected.  In 
short,  they  appeared  to  us  to  be  very  misera- 
ble, and  lazy  to  excess.  The  wreck  of  the 
Delphine  was  a  fortunate  event  for  them,  as 
they  picked  up  many  articles  floating  about 
among  the  rocks. 

During  the  earlier  period  of  our  residence 
on  the  island,  jur  time  passed  in  a»  very  uni- 
form manner.  The  shore  parly  provided 
wood  for  the  fire,  of  which  the  consumption 
was  indispensably  great,  on  account  of  the 
continued  rainy  weather,  and  for  the  preven- 
tion of  sickness.  Another  party  was  regular- 
ly employed  with  the  yawl  in  saving  things 
from  the  wreck.  Our  young  lieutenant,  Le- 
pine,  took  charge  of  this  laborious  duty,  and, 
by  his  zeal  and  activity,  sustained  the  courage 
of  the  sailors,  both  on  the  ship  and  among  the 
islands  after  she  was  broken  up.  Meantime 
the  month  of  September  drew  on.  The  car- 
penter had  finished  the  repairs  of  the  long- 
boat, which  was  covered  with  a  deck,  and 
rigged  as  a  schooner,  as  well  as  was  possible 
in  our  state  of  privation.  Although  the  wea- 
ther remained  unseasonable,  we  always  hoped 
it  would  change  for  the  better.  The  captain, 
however,  resolved  on  putting  his  project  into 
immediate  execution — to  sail  with  a  few  men 
for  San  Carlos  of  Chiloe,  to  seek  the  means  of 
rescuing  the  whole  party  from  their  perilous 
situation.  The  necessary  preparations  were 
made  in  consequence,  and  on  the  3d  Septem- 
ber our  little  vessel  was  launched,  in  order  to 
be  ready  for  the  first  favourable  wind.  But 
what  was  our  disappointment  when  we  saw 
that  she  filled  with  water  before  our  eyes  ! 
We  tried  at  first  to  stop  the  leaks  while  she 
was  afloat ;  but  this  being  impossible,  we  were 
compelled  to  haul  her  again  on  shore,  where 
we  took  away  a  portion  of  the  lining,  and  care- 
fully examined  the  seams,  and  then  caulked 
and  stopped  every  chink  by  which  it  was  pos- 
sible the  water  could  enter  ;  and  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  seventh,  at  high  water,  she  was 


again  launched.  The  next  day  we  found  her 
again  half  full  of  water  ;  for  her  timbers  were 
old  and  crazy.  The  captajn,  however,  per- 
sisted in  his  resolution,  and  gave  orders  for 
her  to  be  bailed  out — replying  to  those  who 
expressed  uneasiness,  that  the  wood  would 
swell  up  in  the  water.  A  quantity  of  sail 
cloth  was  used  for  ballast,  which  at  the  same 
time  served  for  beds,  althongh,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  complete  soaking,  the  bailing 
was  kept  up  incessantly.  The  provisions,  cal- 
culated for  eijrht  days,  with  wine  and  spirils, 
were  put  on  board ;  and  a  generous  allow- 
ance of  wine  was  given  at  dinner  to  the  mas- 
ter and  four  men  who  were  selected  to  accom- 
pany the  captain  and  Lieutenant  Lepine.  At 
two  in  the  afternoon  they  set  sail,  with  fine 
weather  and  a  stiff  breeze  from  the  south. 

Seven  of  our  nundier  had  left  us  ;  thirteen 
remained  behind.  We  watched  for  a  long 
time,  from  the  top  of  the  cliffs  and  rocks,  the 
departure  of  our  companions  in  misfortune, 
on  whom  our  fate  depended.  The  day  was 
far  advanced  when  we  lost  sight  of  them,  and 
we  returned  to  our  tent  with  a  feeling  of  sad- 
ness, justified  by  our  actual  position  ;  for,  leav- 
ing out  of  sight  the  probability  of  the  loss  of 
those  who  had  gone  away — an  event  but  too 
possible — how  much  was  there,  in  our  own 
position  on  the  island,  to  give  cause  for  unea- 
siness. Was  it  not  to  be  feared  that  the  sa- 
vages, who,  until  then,  had  been  inoffensive, 
would  become  emboldened  on  seeing  our  di- 
minished number  ;  and  that  their  greediness, 
or  possibly  want  alone,  might  lead  them  to 
attack  us,  and  take  by  force  our  little  remain- 
ing provisions,  as  well  as  other  things  in  our 
possession  which  had  excited  their  cupidity  ? 
These  reflections,  however,  were  soon  ban- 
ished by  the  majority  of  our  little  band. 
Those  who  had  drunk  farewell  to  their  com- 
panions in  a  pitcher  of  wine,  were  not  sorry 
to  drink  a  few  more  bumpers  to  their  prosper- 
ous voyage  :  conviviality,  in  short,  was  the 
prevailing  feature  of  the  moment,  when  an 
unexpected  incident  drew  us  all  out  of  the 
tent.  A  small  hut,  built  of  wood  and  moss 
by  one  of  the  sailors  and  a  passenger,  not  far 
from  our  tent,  had  taken  fire,  and  was  nearly 
consumed,  with  all  its  contents,  before  we 
could  succeed  in  putting  it  out.  This  event 
finished  the  day,  and  each  one  threw  himself, 
dispirited  and  melancholy,  on  what  was  called 
his  bed. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

"For  The  Friend." 

Letter  from  Saninel  Fotlicrgill  to  George  Har- 
rison. 

On  looking  into  the  last  number  of  the 
"  Friend.s'  Library,"  my  attention  was  arrest- 
ed by  the  following  beaulifid  and  instriialive 
letter,  accompanied  with  the  thought,  that  its 
insertion  in  "The  Friend,"  rniglit  he  the 
means  of  good  to  some  of  its  youthful  read- 
ers : 

Warrington,  First  month  20th,  I7G4. 

The  agreeable  impressions  thy  sobriety, 
and  I  hope  religious  conduct,  made  upon  my 
mind,  whilst  thou  wast  at  school  at  Penketh, 
remain  with   me,  and  my  desires  are  very 
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strong  that  they  may  ever  remain  upon  thee, 
as  the  means  of  thy  happiness,  here  and  for- 
ever. And  the  motions  of  true  well-wishing 
are  now  so  fresh  upon  my  mind,  as  to  induce 
me  to  give  thee  this  proof  of  my  affectionate 
friendship,  and  earnest  desires  on  tiiy  account, 
that  so  promising  a  morning  may  rise  higher 
in  lustre,  to  tlie  full  completion  of  His  glorious 
purpose,  who  hath  remembered  thee  with  a 
precious  visitation  from  on  high. 

We  live,  dear  George,  in  a  time  wherein 
too  many  forget  the  end  of  their  being — to 
glorify  God  on  earth,  and  be  glorified  willi  him 
hereafter.  Vanity,  folly,  and  dissipation  cap- 
tivate the  minds  of  most  ;  oh,  that  thou,  who 
hast  seen  into  a  more  exalted  end  of  thy  be- 
ing, may  bo  preserved  from  such  a  deplorable 
stale  !  And  in  order  to  rejoice  in  this  expe- 
rience, may  thy  mind  dwell  always  under  the 
influence  of  that  circumscribing  fear,  which 
keeps  the  heart  clean,  whereby  wisdom  and 
knowledge  will  become  the  stability  of  thy 
times.  Let  thy  heart  be  often  lifted  up  to  God 
in  secret  prayer  for  preservation,  and  keep 
within  the  bounds  of  his  revealed  will.  Be- 
ware of  departing,  in  the  least,  from  that  plain- 
ness, watchfulness,  and  simplicity  of  heart, 
which  often  drew  my  mind  towards  thee  in 
tender  love,  and  which,  I  am  assured,  also  re- 
commended thee  to  heavenly  regard. 

I  understand  thou  goest  to  a  school  where 
the  master  is  not  a  member  of  our  Society, 
nor  many,  if  any  of  the  boys,  thy  school-fel- 
lows. Very  serviceable  mayst  thou  be  in 
thy  place,  if  thou  art  so  subject  to  the  power 
of  that  princiide  of  grace  and  truth  we  pro- 
fess, as  to  show  forth  its  excellency  by  a  good 
conversation,  coupled  with  true  fear.  This 
may  be  tlio  happy  means  of  affecting  other 
youthful  minds  with  the  remembrance  of  their 
Creator  in  their  youth  ;  thou  wilt  then  be 
rendered  a  happy  instrument  of  advancing 
the  kingdom  of  righteousness  on  earth,  and 
enjoy  the  glorious  reward  ;  for  they  that  be 
wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  fir- 
mament, and  they  that  turn  many  to  right- 
eousness, as  the  stars  forever  and  ever.  I 
beseech  thee,  be  careful  in  all  thy  conduct ; 
have  a  care  how  thou  departs  away  in  things 
deemed  little.  The  boundaries  of  innocence 
once  passed,  it  is  diflicult  to  say  where  people 
will  stop.  Daily  seek  after  the  favour  of  the 
Most  High  ;  let  a  morning  and  evening  sacri- 
fice arise  to  him  from  the  soul  ;  that  being 
grounded  and  established  in  holy  certainly  of 
Ills  presence,  neither  flatlery  nor  derision 
may  ever  lead  thee  into  the  dark  paths  of  in- 
fidelity ;  but  that  thou  mayst  ever  rejoice, 
with  joy  unutterable  and  full  of  glory,  in  the 
knowledge  of  Him  in  whom  thou  hast  be- 
lieved. 

I  greatly  tender  thy  welfare ;  I  feel  for 
thee  sensations  stronger  than  nature  can  sug- 
gest ;  and  in  the  warmth  of  this  best  love,  I 
commend  thee  to  the  protection  of  the  Pre- 
server of  men.  I  earnestly  wish  thee  a  safe 
hiding-place,  as  midcr  the  hollow  of  His  hand, 
and  a  hope  in  liis  salvation  on  thy  account 
accompanies  my  wishes. 

Samuel  Fotueroili.. 


Galvanism  and  Veiictables. — An  agricultu- 
ral paper  contains  the  following  : 

Place  a  sheet  of  copper  on  the  ground,  at 
one  end  of  a  row  of  potatoes,  just  planted,  and 
a  sheet  of  zinc  at  the  other  end  ;  connect 
them  by  a  copper  wire,  and  let  the  moisture 
of  the  ground  complete  the  galvanic  circuit. 
What  is  the  result?  The  life  of  the  germ  is 
greatly  quickened,  and  you  will  have  potatoes 
in  that  row  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
when  thfe  potatoes  in  other  rows,  beyond  its 
influence,  are  scarcely  larger  than  marrowfat 
peas.  Can  anything  look  more  improbable, 
viewed  apart  from  actual  experiment?  Two 
pieces  of  metal  connected  by  a  copper  wire, 
developing  an  influence  that  raises  the  power 
of  vegetable  life  twenty  fold  !  Potatoes  and 
other  vegetables,  grown  by  the  aid  of  galvan- 
ism, from  seed  sown  the  12th  of  March,  were 
exhibited  in  New  York  on  the  7th  of  April. 
— Inquii'er. 
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The  unusual  occurrence  of  destruclive  con 
flagralions  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada 
within  the  past  few  moirths,  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  frequent  remark.  First  in  magnitude 
may  be  named  the  great  fire  in  Pittsburg, 
where  in  the  brief  space  of  a  I'ew  hours,  some 
ten  or  twelve  hundred  dwelling  houses,  stores 
and  other  buildings  were  laid  waste,  and  pro- 
perty, including  these  and  merchandize,  ma- 
chinery, bridges,  &,c.,  amounting  to  several 
millions  of  dollars.  Next  in  extent,  perhaps, 
was  that  with  which  the  city  of  Quebec  was 
visited  ;  to  which  should  be  added  the  innumer- 
sble  instances  in  various  parts  of  our  own 
country,  of  dwelling-houses,  factories,  barns, 
some  by  lightning,  others  by  accidents  of  va- 
rious kinds,  and  not  a  few  the  result,  as  there 
is  too  much  reason  to  believe,  of  incendiarism. 
In  continuation  of  the  melancholy  catalogue, 
we  refer  to  the  devastating  effects  of  the  same 
destructive  element  in  the  forests  of  New 
Jersey;  along  the  line  of  the  railroad  on 
Long  Island;  in  some  of  the  mountain  dis- 
tiicts  of  Pennsylvania  ;  in  what  is  called  the 
Dismal  Swamp  at  the  south,  <Scc.,  &c. 

These  things  ought  not  to  be  passed  over 
without  inciting  serious  thoughtfulness,  but 
rather  regarded  as  solemn  mementoes  of  the 
uncertain  tenure  of  our  hold  on  all  earthly 
contingences,  and  our  constant  dependence 
upon  Almighty  Goodness  for  every  blessing 
that  we  enjoy. 

We  annex  a  recent  affecting  instance  of  a 
similar  character : 

''  DESTRUCTIVE  RURAL  FIRE. 

"  A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post  thus  writes  from  Durlington,  Vt.,  un- 
der date  of  the  23d  ult.  : 

"  '  A  tremendous  fire  has  laid  waste  the 
country  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake.  Yes- 
terday and  the  day  before,  thick  and  heavy 
clouds  of  smoke  obscured  the  mountains  op- 
posite this  place,  so  that  the  fire  must  have 


been  raging  even  then.  It  commenced  on  ihe^ 
lOlh  of  June,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon, on  the  farm  of  Col.  Bane,  in  West  Mo- 
riah.  The  first  that  was  seen  of  it  was  in  a 
fragment  of  turf.  Water  was  thrown  upon  it, 
and  it  was  supposed  to  be  extinguished.  But 
while  the  men  were  at  dinner,  it  broke  out 
with  tremendous  furv,  and  swept  everything 
before  it.  By  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
it  had  burnt  over  a  space  of  eight  miles.  It 
travelled  with  such  speed,  that  the  smoke  in 
ihe  dislance  could  hardly  be  discovered  be- 
fore the  fire  was  upon  the  spot.  Eleven  saw- 
mills,  valued  at  $17,000  ;  300,000  standing 
logs,  worth  a  dollar  a  piece  ;  immense  quan- 
tities of  hoards,  shingles,  lumber  of  all  kinds, 
and  produce,  and  houses,  barns,  sheds,  tkc, 
of  unknown  value,  were  burnt  to  ashes.  Fa- 
milies in  many  cases  barely  escaped  with  their 
lives,  and  often,  as  they  were  advancing 
through  the  woods,  the  fire  would  fly  and 
calch,  one  half,  and  sometimes  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  before  them.  The  wind  blew  like  a 
hurricane  in  the  vicinity  of  the  flames,  though 
it  was  calm  elsewhere,  driving  them  up  to  the 
height  of  three  hundred  feet  in  the  air.  The 
roaring  of  the  fire  was  heard  at  the  distance 
of  three  miles,  and  leaves,  carried  by  the 
wind,  fell  in  Middlebury,  Vt.,  twenty  miles 
on  the  other  side  of  the  lake.  The  loss,  as 
far  as  known,  is  §317,000,  but  it  is  estimated 
to  be  much  more.'  " 


Association  of  Friends  for  the  Instruction  of 
Poor  Children, 
A  meeting  of  "  The  Philadelphia  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor 
Children,''  will  be  held  at  6  o'clock,  on  Second- 
day  evening,  the  7th  of  Seventh  month,  at  the 
usual  place. 

Joseph  Kite,  Clerk. 


Married,  on  Third-day,  the  1st  instant,  at  Friends* 
Meeling-liouse,  Norlh  Sixlh  street,  Joseph  Tatu-m,  of 
Gloucester  county,  N.  J.,  to  HAnnah  M.,  daughter  of 
the  late  John  S.  Whitall,  of  this  city. 


Died,  on  the  ],6lh  of  SLith  month,  after  a  lingering 
ilhiess,  which  she  was  enahled  to  bear  with  Christian 
patience  and  fortitude.  Mart,  wife  ofSainocl  Butcher, 
a  member  of  Rancocus  particular  meeting,  in  the  sixty- 
fifth  year  of  her  age. 

,  on  Sixth-day  morning,  the  20th  ultimo,  Johs 

G.  HosKiNs,  in  the  filly -ninth  year  of  his  ago,  a  valuable 
member  and  overseer  of  the  Northern  District  JNIonthly 
Meeting.  Of  a  discerning  spirit,  and  sound  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel  as  held  by  the  Society  of  Friends-, 
he  was  concerned  to  uphold  its  ancient  testimonies  in 
their  purity.  Of  many  of  the  Associations  composed 
exclusively  of  Friends,  he  was  a  faithful  and  efficient 
member;  and  the  readers  of  this  journal  have  often 
been  indebted  to  him  for  original  essays  iind  judicious 
selections.  His  health  had  been  gradually  declining 
for  some  months,  accompanied  for  the  most  part  with 
little  suffering,  in  reference  to  which  he  said,  "  I  am 
gently  dealt  with."  Tliough  unflinchingly  upright  in 
liis  views  and  transactions,  he  could  pity  those  that  had 
been  led  astra}-,  and  in  his  last  illness  said,  "  I  die  in 
peace  with  all  men."  He  licld  several  important  sta- 
tions in  Society,  in  all  which  he  will  be  much  missed, 
and  has  lell  to  his  successors  a  profitable  example. 
"  Follow  me  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  follow  Christ." 
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CCoireliideil  from  page  S2T- ) 

Next  day,  nothing  else  was  thought  of  but 
what  was  best  lor  us  to  do  under  our  present 
circumstances.  Just  before  the  departure  of 
the  long-boat,  the  daily  ration  for  each  man 
was  eight  ounces  of  biscuit.  At  this  rate  our 
stock  would  not  last  more  than  three  weeks, 
and  we  could  not  expect  to  be  released  at 
least  before  a  month.  We  therefore  reduced 
our  allo.vance  to  six  ounces,  and  of  wine  one 
quart  a-day.  We  had  a  great  quantity  of 
spirits,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  continue  tlie 
usual  allowance  to  the  sailors.  In  this  way 
we  hoped  to  go  on  for  more  than  a  month. 
The  savages  came  to  visit  us  as  before,  and 
soon  saw  our  diminished  strength  ;  but  their 
demeanor  towards  us  did  not  alter.  The  first 
thing  they  did  whenever  they  landed,  was  to 
come  and  warm  themselves  at  our  fire,  so 
that  we  were  careful  to  leave  some  one  to 
keep  guard  when  we  went  out  to  fish. 

The  month  of  September  went  by  ;  our  bis- 
cuit diminished  rapidly  ;  we  reduced  the  ra- 
tion to  four  ounces  a-day.  Towards  the  mid- 
dle of  the  first  week  of  October  we  began  to 
feel  uneasy.  We  remembered  that,  on  the 
third  day  after  our  companions  sailed,  a  heavy 
gale  had  set  in.  Was  it  not  to  be  feared  that 
they  had  perished  ?  And,  without  taking  the 
worst  view,  it  was  still  possible  that  the  cap- 
tain might  not  find  the  expected  succour  at 
Chiloe.  [n  this  case,  as  our  abode  on  the  isl- 
and would  be  lengthened,  we  decided  on  ano- 
ther reduction  of  our  ration  of  biscuit  to  two 
ounces  ;  just  sufficient  for  a  little  daily  sop. 
We  succeeded  in  making  the  savages  under- 
stand that,  if  they  brought  ns  food,  we  would 
repay  them  with  the  things  they  most  desired  ; 
from  which  time  they  began  to  bring  us  the 
eggs  of  sea-fowl.  Thus  we  went  on  until  the 
middle  of  October,  the  sixth  week  since  the 
long-boat  sailed.  Our  anxieties  now  augment- 
ed, and  many  of  us  began  to  think  of  the  means 
for  our  own  rescue. 

We  bad  already,  as  a  precautionary  mea- 
sure, collected  the  planks  and  pieces  of  wood 
of  the  shattered  vessel.  The  idea  occurred  to 
us  of  constructing  a  boat  capable  of  carrying 


the  whole  party,  and  we  recommended  to  those 
who  went  out  fishing,  to  bring  in  the  masts, 
yards,  planks,  or  other  portions  of  the  wreck, 
which  they  might  find  floating.  By  this  means 
a  great  quantity  of  materials  was  collected  ; 
and  the  carpenter  began  to  work  upon  the 
keel,  which  was  thirty  feet  long. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  our  little  ration  of 
two  ounces  of  biscuit  failed  us  entirely,  and 
we  were  reduced  to  the  indiirerent  shell-fish, 
and  the  eggs — which  were  almost  always  ad- 
dled when  tiie  savages  brought  them  to  us — 
and  to  some  birds  which  we  occasionally  kill- 
ed. We  wished  the  natives  to  bring  us  some 
of  the  flesh  of  the  sea-wolf,  which  we  had  seen 
them  eat;  but  whether  the  season  was  unfa- 
vourable, or  they  caught  no  more  than  sufli- 
cient  for  themselves,  we  could  never  obtain 
any.  They  gave  us  some  dogs,  and  appeared 
greatly  astonished  when  they  saw  that  we  had 
eaten  them  ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  repug- 
nahce  of  some  among  us  to  eat  dogs'  flesh, 
our  hunger  was  so  great  that  we  devoured 
them  all.  At  the  end  of  October  we  had 
ceased  to  hope,  except  in  ourselves.  Some 
of  us  were  always  occupied  in  seeking  for 
wood  or  food  ;  while  the  others  were  as  per- 
severing in  their  labours  on  the  vessel,  which 
went  on  very  slowly,  as  much  from  the  weak- 
ness to  which  our  privations  bad  reduced  us, 
as  from  the  bad  weather,  which  often  preven- 
ted our  working,  and  the  want  of  proper  tools. 
Thus  the  time  wore  a.v>a.y  until  the  middle  of 
November,  all  of  the  party  suffering  more  or 
less  from  attacks  of  dysentery  :  still,  in  spite 
of  the  continual  rain  and  prevailing  humidity, 
and  the  want  of  shoes,  no  one  was  so  ill  as  to 
be  detained  in  the  tent.  The  hope  of  eventu- 
ally succeeding  in  our  efforts  to  escape  from 
this  dreary  life  supported  our  courage.  We 
could  see  that,  although  slowly,  our  vessel  ap- 
proached completion  :  the  slips,  with  the  ne- 
cessary inclination  for  the  launch,  were  se- 
curely placed;  the  head  and  stern-posts  were 
fixed  on  the  keel  ;  the  greater  portion  of  the 
ribs  were  made,  and  we  cut  others  every  day 
in  the  woods,  to  complete  the  number. 

If  we  were  deceived  in  the  hope  of  saving 
ourselves,  and  in  the  means  for  its  prosecution, 
the  resolution  of  attempting  it  never  failed  us. 
Such  was  our  situation  when,  on  the  morning 
of  the  Vi\\\  November,  we  heard  a  sailor,  who 
had  just  left  the  tent,  cry,  "sail,  ho!  sail, 
ho!"  with  all  his  might.  Although  this  same 
sailor,  deceived  by  a  false  appearance,  had 
raised  the  same  cry  a  month  previously,  we 
all  ran  precipitately  towards  the  shore.  This 
time  (he  report  was  not  false  ;  we  saw  a  ves- 
sel anchored  in  the  bay.  A  heavy  shower 
prevented  our  seeing  distinctly,  but  we  thought 
she  belonged  to  some  ship  of  war.  J'he  yawl 
was  afloat  in  a  moment,  and  a  few  men  jump- 


ing in,  were  soon  on  board,  not  the  boat  of  a 
man-of-war,  but  a  lanc/ie  of  San  Carlos. 
Those  on  board  of  her  were  not  strangers ; 
they  were  Captain  Coisy,  Lieutenant  Lepine, 
our  sailors  and  companions,  who  came  to  de- 
liver us,  and  bring  us  provisions.  It  would 
be  useless  to  dwell  on  the  universal  joy  that 
prevailed,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  both 
parlies  inquired  about  what  had  transpired. 

The  long-boat  had  left  the  island  on  the 
6th  of  September  in  so  leaky  a  condition,  that 
two  men  were  constantly  engaged  in  baling; 
during  the  first  night  the  sea  broke  over  her 
repeatedly,  threatening  to  carry  all  to  the 
bottom.  On  the  fifth  day  they  passed  Cape 
Taitachaoun,  and  intended  to  double  the  island 
lying  to  the  north  of  it,  but  were  prevented 
by  a  gale,  which  obliged  them  to  lie-to  for 
belter  weather.  After  some  days,  alarmed 
by  the  diminution  of  their  provisions,  they 
made  sail,  keeping  as  near  their  course  as  the 
wind  would  permit,  and  two  days  afterwards 
entered  the  great  channel  which  separates  the 
Chonos  Archipelago  from  the  Cordilleras. 
Thus  they  continued,  with  alternations  of  fair 
and  foul  weather,  sometimes  rowing,  at  others 
driven  back,  or  landing  to  collect  shell-fish 
for  food,  for  twelve  days,  when  one  afternoon 
they  saw  smoke  at  a  distance,  to  which  they 
immediately  directed  their  course,  taking  pre- 
caution to  look  to  their  arms,  for  fear  of  sav- 
ages. The  smoke  was  found  to  rise  from  a 
fisherman's  fire,  who,  as  soon  as  he  under- 
stood their  critical  situation,  set  off  to  fetch 
provisions  from  his  casa,  three  leagues  dis- 
tant, while  they  waited  his  return.  After 
this  they  crossed  the  islands  of  the  Chiloe 
group,  at  one  of  which,  marked  Valasco  Port, 
they  were  detained  nine  days  by  stress  of  wea- 
ther, and  were  driven  back  in  another  attempt 
to  cross  the  chuiincl  :  but  on  the  ."Jd  October 
they  again  set  sail,  and  on  the  4th  happily 
arrived  at  Chiloe,  where  they  landed,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  provisions  at  the  first 
inhabited  spot  they  saw.  On  the  10th,  thir- 
ty-five days  after  their  departure  from  our 
island,  they  reached  San  Carlos,  having  had 
incessantly  rainy  weather  during  the  whole  of 
this  perilous  voyage. 

The  captain  lost  no  time  in  liis  endeavours 
after  his  principal  object;  the  consular  agent 
gave  him  all  the  assistance  in  his  power  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  no  sbip-of-war  or  merchant- 
vessel  was  lying  in  the  port  ;  there  were  only 
the  miserable  lanclics  of  the  country,  quite 
unfit  for  such  a  voyage  as  that  to  the  place  of 
our  detention.  Everything  in  the  shape  of  a 
vessel  was  examined,  in  the  hope  that  one 
might  prove  serviceable,  but  in  vain.  The 
captain  then  heard  of  a  large  and  commodious 
lanclie  at  a  place  twenty-five  leagues  higher 
up  the  channel,  and,  without  a  moment's  de- 
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lay,  he  took  a  whale-boat  and  started  for  the 
Beiileinent  indicated;  but  what  was  his  dis- 
appointment to  tiiid,  on  arrival,  that  ihe  vessel 
was  yet  on  the  stocks,  and  only  half  complet- 
ed. He  returned  immediately  to  San  Carlos, 
and  determined,  as  nothing  belter  was  to  be 
had,  to  hire  a  lanclie  in  good  condition  which 
had  arrived  during  his  absence.  This  kind  of 
vessel,  which  is  used  only  for  the  transport  of 
wood  or  potatoes  from  one  island  to  the  other, 
is  not  decked,  and  a  deck  for  the  voyage  to 
the  open  sea  was  indispensable.  In  spile  of 
all  the  diligence  that  could  be  used,  it  was  the 
end  of  October  before  she  was  ready.  Pro- 
visions for  two  months,  in  the  mean  lime,  had 
been  collected,  with  the  consul's  assistance  ; 
and  on  the  3Uih,  the  captain,  with  the  lieuten- 
ant and  four  men,  sailed  from  San  Carlos  in 
the  lanche,  which  had  been  rigged  as  a  lug- 
ger. The  master  was  left  behind,  as  faligue 
and  privation  had  rendered  him  incapable  of 
undertaking  the  return  voyage  :  the  others 
embarked,  confiding  in  the  generous  hope  of 
saving  their  companions.  They  took  a  whale- 
boat  in  low,  for  convenience  in  landing;  but, 
after  beating  about  among  the  islands  for  some 
time,  when  they  reached  the  open  sea  it  la- 
boured so  much  that  the  seams  opened,  and 
ihey  were  compelled  reluctantly  to  cut  it 
adrift.  Finally,  after  repealed  delays,  vexa- 
tions, and  dangers,  they  recognized  the  ap- 
proaches to  our  island,  and  at  seven  in  the 
morning  of  the  12th  November,  as  already 
described,  they  were  at  anchor  in  the  bay. 

The  unexpected  return  of  the  captain,  after 
sevenly-three  days'  absence,  when  we  thout^ht 
him  lost,  [ilaced  us  immediately  in  a  stale  of 
abundance  as  regarded  provisions  ;  but  we 
were  not  the  less  desirous  of  quitting  a  place 
where  we  had  been  so  long  detained  in  spite 
of  ourselves.  It  was  impossible,  however,  to 
go  off  in  the  toelh  of  the  north  wind,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  wait  three  weeks  tor  a  favour- 
able change.  On  the  .3d  December  we  sailed 
at  three  in  the  afternoon,  towing  our  yawl, 
whose  preservation  had  cost  us  so  much  la- 
bour. We  did  not  keep  it  long,  for  when  off 
Cape  Taitachaoun  it  broke  loose,  and  drifted 
away  in  a  squall.  This  was  a  serious  misfor- 
tune, as  it  deprived  us  of  the  means  of  going 
on  shore  to  cook  our  provisions,  and  of  the 
chance  of  escape  in  case  of  wreck.  The 
squall  was  the  precursor  of  a  furious  gale, 
from  which  we  incurred  the  greatest  danger  ; 
the  waves  breaking  over  us  from  stem  to 
stern,  and  pouring  down  into  the  confined 
space  below,  where  we  were  crowded  one  on 
the  other.  Our  situation  was  indeed  a  terri- 
ble one.  We  had  given  up  all  hope  of  safely, 
and  resigned  ourselves  to  the  worst,  when  the 
storm  began  to  moderate.  We  were  quite 
uncertain  as  to  our  position,  and  steered  for 
some  land  that  was  in  sight  :  hut  what  was 
our  astonishment  to  finil,  wlien  we  drew  near 
that  it  was  the  island  IVoni  which  we  had  so 
recently  sailed.  We  must  have  drifted  sixty 
leagues  during  the  four  days  that  the  n-ale 
continued.  In  our  present  circumstances,  we 
were  glad  to  reenter  a  place  we  had  so  much 
desired  lo  quit  eight  days  previously.  Hav- 
ing lost  the  yawl,  wo  were  iiirced  to  make  a 
raft,  which  we  drew  from  the  shore  to  the 


lanche.  The  savages  had  not,  as  we  feared, 
destroyed  our  tent  ;  it  was  still  standing.  The 
miserable  crealuies  had  dug  up  the  potatoes 
which  we  (ilanted,  with  the  view  of  leaving 
them  a  resource  in  the  article  of  food.  We 
divided  our  party  :  one  half  went  every  night 
to  sleep  on  board  the  lanche,  as  a  measure  of 
precaution.  The  weather  seemed  to  grow 
worse  as  the  season  advanced.  We  were  co- 
vered with  vermin,  and  dreaded  that  we  should 
again  be  without  provisions.  On  the  2d  Jan- 
uary, 1841,  the  weather  moderating,  we  were 
enabled  once  more  to  put  to  sea.  No  sooner 
had  we  cleared  the  bay,  than  a  heavy  sea 
broke  our  rudder,  and  forced  us  to  lie  lo.  We 
secured  it  as  well  as  possible  with  lashings, 
which  quickly  wore  out  and  snapped.  We 
then  cut  a  few  fathoms  ofTour  small  chain, 
with  which  we  secured  the  rudder  from  fur- 
ther danger.  The  weather  continued  stormy  ; 
but  as  the  wind  was  in  our  favour,  we  shortly 
after  passed  the  peninsula  of  Tres  Monies  ; 
and  once  among  the  islands,  we  looked  upon 
ourselves  as  saved. 

After  this  we  had  fine  weather.  On  the 
14lh,  we  landed  for  fresh  provisions,  of  which 
we  were  in  great  need;  and  on  Ihe  20lh,  to 
our  great  joy,  we  arrived  at  San  Carlos,  eigh- 
teen days  after  our  last  departure  from  the 
island,  and  seven  months  and  one  day  from 
Ihe  date  of  the  wreck.  We  had  great  reason 
to  congraluhile  ourselves  that,  during  this  long 
period  of  privation,  suffering,  and  danger,  not 
one  of  the  parly  was  lost.  The  captain  had 
neglected  nothing  in  his  power  to  prevent 
such  a  misfortune,  not  only  while  we  were  on 
the  island,  but  in  moments  of  danger,  never 
hesitating  to  expose  himself  the  first  lo  what- 
ever might  happen.  To  his  courage  and  per- 
severance must  be  attributed  the  success  of 
his  great  object — the  safety  of  all. 

On  our  arrival  at  San  Carlos,  the  French 
consul,  M.  Fauche,  who  had  so  generously 
assisted  the  captain  on  his  former  visit,  has- 
tened lo  supply  our  wants.  To  him  were  we 
indebted  for  the  means  of  pursuing  our  voy- 
age, and  eventually  returning  to  our  native 
country. 

From  ChamhPTs'  Edinburgh  Journal. 

Booksflling  Abroad. 

(Concluded  from  page  3-20,) 

The  censorship  of  the  press,  which  is  ex 
ercised  in  every  stale  belonging  to  Ihe  Ger 
man  confederation,,  opposes  a  great  and  im- 
portant hindrance  lo  the  prosperity  of  litera- 
ture, especially  in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 
Each  journal  and  publication  under  twenty 
sheets,  whatever  be  ihe  subject  on  which  il 
treats — politics,  literature,  arts,  or  science — 
must  be  sent  in  manuscript  to  the  censor,  who 
strikes  out  what  he  thinks  proper  before  the 
printing  of  il  is  allowed.  The  delay,  and  i"re 
(]uently  arbitrary  or  capricious  interference 
arising  from  ihis  system,  are  evident  ;  nor 
can  il  be  denied  that  much  had  feeling  and 
disconleiit  are  thereby  created.  Moreover, 
not  only  all  German  books  published  in  the 
country  are  sulijecl  to  this  censorship,  hut  in 
some  of  the  slates  all  books  imported  from 
other  states  belonging  to  the  German  confed- 


eration are  similarly  treated.  In  Austria,  for 
instance,  all  hooks  coming  from  Prussia,  or 
from  the  minor  states  of  German}-,  are  consi- 
dered as  foreign  books,  and  are  subject  lo  a 
second  censorship  in  that  country.  They  are 
either  admitted  free  by  the  word  "Adniitti- 
tur,"  or  admitted  with  the  restriction  not  lo 
be  advertised  {"  Transeat") ;  sometimes  they 
are  to  be  delivered  only  to  certain  persons  to 
whom  the  censorship  has  given  special  leave 
to  receive  them  ("  Erga  schedam") ;  or  they 
are  totally  prohibited  ("  Damnalur.")  In 
Prussia,  all  books  printed  oul  of  Germany  in 
the  German  language,  must  belaid  before  the 
college  of  Upper  Censorship  (Ober  Censur 
Collegium)  before  the  sale  of  them  is  allowed. 
These  separate  interests  and  separate  laws 
prove  very  efficacious  in  encouraging  piracy. 
In  Germany,  neither  author  nor  publisher 
has  much  chance  of  making  a  forlune  ;  ench 
slale  of  ihe  confederation  having  its  own  law 
of  copyright,  and  ihe  protection  it  affords  of 
course  only  extends  over  the  territory  itself; 
hence,  no  sooner  does  a  work  of  merit  appear 
in  one  slale,  than  il  is  pirated  by  the  ni  xt, 
and  as  the  same  language  is  common  to  the 
whole  confederation,  nothing  more  is  wanted 
than  a  mere  reprint.  This  practice  affords 
an  explanation  of  several  peculiarities  which 
attach  to  German  bookselling.  The  most 
prominent  of  which  are,  firstly,  the  cheapness 
of  literary  labour;  for  a  publisher  cannot  be 
expecled  to  give  much  for  a  work  which,  if  it 
be  bad,  has  no  sale,  and  if  good,  is  forlhwilh 
stolen.  Secondl)',  ihe  frequency  of  publica- 
lions  by  subscriplion  ;  for  ihere  is  no  olher  i 
method  by  which  even  authors  of  the  greatest  i 
genius  can  secure  a  reasonable  profit.  Third- 
ly, the  coarseness  of  paper  and  types  for  w  hich 
German  books  are  distinguished  ;  for  ihe  pub- 
lisher has  no  chance  of  conipeling  with  tlie 
pirate,  except  by  making  his  own  edition  loo 
cheap  lo  be  undersold. 

Despite  these  hindrances,  however,  "  the 
Irade"  flourishes.  The  number  of  Gernian 
booksellers  has  so  much  increased  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  that  many  of  those  who 
have  been  long  established  are  complaining  of 
underselling  and  olher  irregularilies ;  bul  in 
Ihat  respect  ihe  older  members  of  Ihe  trade 
may  be  said  to  suffer  no  more  than  their  com- 
peers in  olher  branches  of  commerce,  whose 
profits  and  modes  of  doing  business  are  inter- 
fered with  from  competition  set  up  throiiuh 
the  demands  of  an  augmenled  population.  The 
number  of  booksellers  in  Leipsic  in  1639,  was 
116  ;  the  total  number  in  Gernianv  was  1233, 
who  resided  in  337  towns.  Besides  ihese, 
were  49  booksellers  belonging  to  German- 
Switzerland,  and  99  foreigners  who  regularly 
do  business  at  the  Leipsic  fairs.  Since  1839, 
however,  Ihe  number  of  foreign  houses  in 
connection  with  Leipsic  has  increased,  espe- 
cially those  of  Great  Britain.  Several  firms, 
both  in  London  and  Edinburgh,  regularly  at- 
tend at  least  one  of  the  fairs  yearly. 

Having  disposed  of  the  book-lrade  of  Ger- 
many, we  now  proceed  lo  glance  at  that  of 
Russia.  Here  tiie  dawning  of  lileralure  be- 
gan with  Peter  the  Great.  The  first  book 
ever  printed  in  the  country  was  struck  off  at 
St.  Petersburg  in  1713,  and   the   first  new*-; 
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paper  in  the  year  following.  Now  there  are 
25  booksellers  and  printers  at  St.  Petersburg, 
besides  several  others  at  Moscow,  Riga,  Dor- 
pal,  Revul,  Warsaw, and  Wiliia.  Among  the 
number  are  many  German  establishments, 
which  supply  that  part  of  the  population  who 
speak  the  German  language,  and  such  of  the 
natives  as  are  fond  of  German  literature,  who 
are  pretty  numerous.  In  1837,  the  number 
of  new  works  published  in  Russia  was  86(j,  of 
which  740  were  original,  and  122  translated 
works.  There  were  also  48  periodicals  treat- 
ing of  politics  and  literature.  The  censorship 
of  the  press  is  extremely  rigid. 

Of  the  book-trade  carried  on  in  the  more 
southern  portions  of  Europe,  Paris  is  the  head- 
quarters :  we  shall  therefore  treat  of  French 
bookselling  in  this  place.  In  France  there  is 
no  such  organization  of  the  book-trade  as  in 
Germany.  Paris  is  the  great  central  point 
where  almost  all  works  of  any  renown  are 
printed,  and  where  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  letters,  artists,  and  authors,  are  to  be 
found.  The  booksellers  of  the  departments, 
it  is  true,  have  also  their  agents  in  Paris,  but 
they  do  not  maintain  such  a  regular  and  con- 
stant intercourse  as  those  in  Germany.  Be- 
sides, the  publishers  (^Editeurs  Libraires)  sel- 
dom send  their  publications  "  d  condition  ,•" 
the  booksellers  [Mardiands  Libraires)  must 
order,  and  generally  pay  for  them  in  cash. 
Sometimes,  however,  a  credit  of  three,  four, 
or  six  months  is  granted.  The  trade  allow- 
ances are  regulated  not  as  in  other  countries, 
by  the  sale  price,  but  by  the  subjects  of  the 
works.  The  discount  on  historical,  critical, 
and  elementary  books,  is  twenty-five  per  cent. ; 
that  on  mathematical  and  strictly  scientific 
works,  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent.;  while 
upon  romances,  tales,  and  literature  of  the 
lighter  order,  it  is  often  as  high  as  fifty  per 
cent.  Literary  censorship  was  early  intro- 
duced into  France,  and  exercised  most  severe- 
ly. Charles  IX.  published  an  edict  in  LOGS, 
by  which  he  forbade  printersto  issue  unauthor- 
ized works  "  under  pain  of  hanging  or  stran- 
gulation." The  censorship  continued  to  be 
enforced  down  to  the  reign  of  Charles  X., 
whose  unfortunate  ordonnance  of  the  27th 
July,  1830,  by  which  he  would  have  further 
circumscribed  the  liberty  of  the  press,  pro- 
duced the  last  revolution.  From  that  time 
the  censorship  was  abolished  ;  but  a  sort  of 
substitute  for  it  remains,  in  the  very  stringent 
laws  against  libel.  In  the  year  18a0,  there 
were  in  France  620  printers,  residing  in  28U 
towns,  and  1124  booksellers  and  stationers  ; 
all  of  whom  are  obliged  to  be  breveth,  that  is, 
licensed,  and  sworn  to  abide  by  certain  pre- 
scribed rules.  A  Paris  paper  stales  that  their 
press  had  produced  within  the  last  year  as 
many  as  6377  works  in  the  dead  and  living 
languages,  13S8  prints  and  engravings,  100 
musical  works,  54  maps  and  charts  ;  whilst 
the  copies  of  newspapers  struck  off  amounted 
in  number  to  34,750,000. 

In  Italy  there  is  no  regular  intercourse 
whatever  among  booksellers.  It  is  only  with 
the  greatest  trouble  and  expense  that  a  work 
published  in  any  part  of  Italy  can  be  procured 
in  a  remote  town  not  belonging  to  the  same 
government.     The  counterfeitiug  of  books  is 


so  prevalent,  that  one  printed  at  Milan  is  coun- 
terfeited at  Florence,  and  vice  versa.  The 
censorship  also  presses  heavily  on  all  kinds  of 
publications,  much  more  so  than  in  Germany. 
The  customs'  duty  on  foreign  works  is  so 
enormous,  that  it  is  cheaper  to  pirate  popular 
books  than  to  import  them.  In  the  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  each  octavo  volume  has 
to  pay  3  carlini,  or  Is.  entrance  duty  ;  a  quarto 
volume  6  carlini;  and  a  volume  in  folio  10 
carlini,  or  Ss.  id. 

In  Holland,  the  chief  seat  of  the  book-trade 
is  Amsterdam,  which  boasts  of  80  booksellers, 
who  have  adopted  the  German  system  in  deal- 
ing with  their  provincial  brethren  of  whom 
there  are  101.  In  1828  there  was  published 
in  Holland  770  new  books.  In  lielgium,  Brus- 
sels is  almost  the  only  town  where  works  of 
any  note  are  published.  They  consist  prin- 
cipally of  republications  of  French  and  English 
works,  which  are  much  in  demand,  on  account 
of  their  neatness  and  cheapness.  There  are 
several  extensive  printmg  establishments  at 
Brussels,  and  also  a  joint  company  of  publish- 
ers, whose  open  and  avowed  aim  is  the  coun- 
terfeiting of  good  French  and  English  works, 
published  often  at  the  same  time  as  the  origi- 
nal edition,  or  very  soon  after.  By  the  con- 
stitution of  25th  February,  1831,  Belgium  en- 
joys an  extensive  freedom  of  the  press.  In 
the  year  1838,  their  appeared  in  Belgium  84 
periodicals,  of  which  40  were  published  at 
Brussels.  In  other  continental  countries,  the 
trade  carried  on  in  books  is  almost  nnininal. 

Before  we  glance  at  the  book-trade  at  home 
— which  we  shall  do  in  a  concluding  article — 
we  must  notice  the  increasing  demand  for  fo- 
reign books  which  has  recently  taken  place  in 
Great  Britain.  From  the  conlinental  peace, 
which,  happily,  has  not  been  disturbed  since 
1SI5,  the  importation  into  this  country  of 
foreign  works  has  steadily  augmented.  Free 
commercial  intercourse  once  established  xylth 
our  continental  brethren,  intellectual  and  lit- 
erary intercommunion  followed  ;  and  to  ren- 
der this  the  more  etTi;ctual,  the  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian  languages  have  been  of  late 
extensively  studied.  Books  in  those  languages 
(especially  in  the  two  former)  have  therefore 
been  eagerly  read,  and  a  demand  for  them  in- 
creases daily.  Five-aiid-twenty  years  ago, 
there  was  no  English  bookseller  who  confined 
his  trade  exclusively  to  foreign  books;  now, 
there  are  at  least  fifty  German,  French,  and 
Italian  booksellers  in  London  alone.  In  Edin- 
burKh,  there  are  three  of  "the  trade"  wlio 
make  the  sale  of  forei^  works  a  prominent 
feature  in  their  business.  During  the  last  ten 
years,  an  average  of  £8000  has  been  annually 
paid  for  duties  on  foreign  works  imported  into 
Great  Britain.  The  value  of  such  books  im- 
ported in  1843  was  £132,019. 

Four  Hindoo  Brahmins  are  resident  in  Lon- 
don, for  the  purpose  of  studying  medicine  at 
the  London  University,  that  on  their  return 
they  may  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  science 
among  their  countrymen.  Two  are  sent  over 
by  the  Indian  Government,  one  by  a  public 
subscription  among  the  inhabitants  of  Calcut- 
ta, and  one  by  a  wealthy  Hindoo  philanthro- 
pist, Ungtque  Singh. — Late  paper. 
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NAl'LES. 

By  the  Editor  of  llic  Savannah  Republican. 

THE  RUINED  CITIES. 

Vesuvius — Ilcrculancum  and  Pompeii. 
Naples,  Ftb. -t,  1645. 

A  rapid  ride  of  two  hours  carries  the  tra- 
veller through  the  city  of  Portici,  (where  you 
roll  over  Herculaneum  bUried  ten  fathoms 
deep  in  lava,)  and  then  through  those  of  Torre 
del  Greco  and  Torre  del  Anniinziata  to  the 
gates  of  Pompeii.  This  can  hardly  be  called 
a  ruin.  It  is  more  like  a  city  temporarily  de- 
serted, as  though  the  inhabitants  were  absent 
on  some  festive  occasion,  and  might  soon  re- 
turn. You  feel  thai  it  is  hardly  a  "  city  of 
the  dead,"  for  you  are  walking  through  their 
porticoes,  and  over  their  marble  floors,  where 
they  have  walked.  You  are  admitted  into  the 
chambers  where  women  made  their  toilet; 
the  marble  baths,  and  other  evidences  of  lux- 
rious  life,  are  all  around  you,  and  you  almost 
expect  to  hear  the  fountains  playing.  Those 
rooms,  those  gardens,  public  baths,  look  as  if 
they  might  have  been  inhabited  but  yester- 
day', and  you  feel  as  though  you  were  intrud- 
ing on  private  property.  I  am  not  an  indis- 
criminate admirer  of  all  that  is  ancient,  but 
these  fair  wrecks  which  have  been  entombed 
for  more  than  seventeen  centuries,  leach  a 
sober  lesson  to  us  of  the  present  age,  and  we 
can  almost  imagine  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of  the  Goths  and  others  who  overran  the 
Roman  Empire,  at  woiks  of  art,  with  which 
they  were  all  unacquainted.  This  impression 
is  by  no  means  diminished  when  we  remem- 
ber the  vast  treasures  of  art  which  have  been 
found  in  this  small  town  alone — one  of  the 
most  unpretending  of  those  under  the  Roman 
sway,  only  one-fourth  of  which  has  yet  been 
excavated.  Other  cities  of  former  times  at- 
test the  slow  decay  of  tune,  and  the  more  de- 
structive ravages  of  man,  but  Pompeii  stands 
alone — a  monument  which  owes  its  preserva- 
tion to  the  restless  fires  of  Vesuvius.  The 
volcano  has  spared  what  man  would  not  spare; 
and  this  city,  which  has  been  thus  sealed  up 
for  seventeen  hundred  years,  is  now  restored. 

For  centuries  prior  to  the  Christian  era, 
Vesuvius  had  been  inactive,  though  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  as  an  extinct  volcano.  This  qui- 
escent stale  preceded  the  most  terrible  erup- 
tion on  record.  In  the  year  63  of  our  era,  a 
terrible  premonition  occurred  in  an  earth- 
quake, which  was  followed  in  sixteen  years, 
A.  1).  79,  by  the  eruption  which  buried  the  ci- 
ties of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii — the  former 
in  a  stream  of  molten  lava,  increased  by  a 
subsequent  eruption,  the  latter  by  a  shower  of 
ashes,  pummice-slones,  &c.,  which  has  ren- 
dered liie  work  of  disinterment  comparatively 
easy.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
places,  though  not  all,  made  their  escape 
from  the  impending  danger.  The  elder  Pliny, 
who  commanded  the  Roman  fleet  at  Misenum, 
went  over  to  Stablai,  which  town  was  also 
destroyed,  to  render  assistance  to  his  friends, 
and  lost  his  life,  being  sufficaled  by  the  clouds 
of  sulphurous  smoke,  that  rolled  in  inky  dark- 
ness down  the  mountain.     It  is  a  curious  fact 
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that  we  have  the  letters  of  the  younger  Pliny 
in  answer  to  the  request  of  Tacitus,  narrating 
the  death  of  his  uncle,  while  the  books  which 
contained  the  history  based  on  these  letters, 
are  lost  to  us.  The  excavations  at  Pompeii 
prove  that  the  inhabitants  came  back  to  res- 
cue some  of  their  property,  in  whicli  they 
were  partially  successful.  The  modern  dis- 
covery of  this  town  dates  no  farther  back  than 
1689,  and  the  excavations  were  not  commenc- 
ed till  1755.  It  is  probable  that  no  sight  in 
all  recorded  time  was  so  sublime  and  terrible 
as  the  eruption  of  79.  The  ashes  were  car- 
ried into  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  when  the  gloom 
was  dissipated,  the  three  cities  above-named 
disappeared,  and  the  sea-coast  opposite  their 
walls  was  removed  to  a  distance  of  two  miles 
by  the  accumulated  masses  of  ashes,  cement- 
ed by  boiling  water,  pummice-stones,  sconce, 
lava,  and  other  volcanic  products. 

The  approach  to  Pompeii  is  through  "  the 
street  of  tombs."  This  is  without  the  walls. 
These  tombs  are,  many  of  them,  of  the  most 
beautiful  construction.  Some  of  them  were 
in  process  of  construction,  when  the  eruption 
of  the  mountain  happened.  As  a  class  of  mo- 
numents, they  are  not  unlike  those  which  are 
seen  at  the  present  day — showing  clearly 
enough  where  we  have  borrowed  our  models. 
A  few  have  pyramidal  terminations,  but  gen- 
erally they  are  rectangular  in  shape,  higher 
than  they  are  broad — some  with  small  en- 
trance doors,  and  others  without,  their  faces 
being  ornamented  with  sculptures  of  foliage, 
flowers,  or  of  persons  in  bas-relief.  Frag- 
ments of  statues  scattered  about,  prove  that  in 
many  instances  the  statues  of  the  deceased 
were  placed  on  the  tombs.  The  interior  has 
commonly  a  ledge  running  round  it,  ivith  nich- 
es for  the  cinerary  urns  in  which  the  ashes  of 
the  dead  were  put  ;  and  if  the  tomb  were  a  fa- 
mily one,  the  number  of  these  niches  for  de- 
positing the  inurned  ashes  was  much  increas- 
ed. Among  these  sepulchres  are  seen  several 
seats  for  the  accommodation  of  visiters,  and 
funeral  tricliniams,  with  walls  richly  stuccoed, 
where  funeral  banquets  were  held  at  slated 
seasons  or  festivals.  The  inscriptions  on  the 
tombs  do  not  vary  much  from  some  of  those 
which  affection — the  same  in  every  age — 
prompts  at  the  present  day.  Often  they  are 
sweet  and  touching — the  following,  for  exam- 
ple :  "  Vale,  et  salve  anima  C.  Oppiic  felicios. 
Nos  eo  ordine  quo  natura  permisserit,  te  se- 
quemur.  Vale,  Mater  dulcissima."  "  Fare- 
well, most  happy  soul  of  Caia  Oppia.  We 
shall  follow  thee  in  such  order  as  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  Nature.  Farewell,  sweetest  mo- 
ther." Other  inscriptions  indicate  that  for 
some  public  service,  the  deceased  was  buried 
at  the  public  expense,  by  a  decree  of  the  Dc- 
curions.  The  customary  tributes  of  sons  to 
fathers,  and  vice  versa,  frequently  occur. 

Without  the  walls  and  near  the  tombs,  is 
the  villa  of  Diomed.  The  dili'orent  parts  of 
the  establishment  are  disposed  exactly  after 
the  rules  laid  down  by  Vilruvius,  the  llotnan 
architect.  In  the  cellars,  the  amphora-,  con- 
laining  the  wine — some  of  which  was  tlii'  ce- 
lebrated Falernian — may  still  be  seen.  They 
are  earthen  jars,  near  three  feet  high,  with 
handles,  and  the  bottoms  are  round  or  pointed 


to  sit  in  the  sand,  like  those  seen  in  the  East,  1 
in  our  day.  In  these  cellars,  seventeen  skel- 
etons were  found — one  of  them,  a  handsome- 
ly-formed young  girl,  gave  to  the  surrounding 
ashes  the  exact  impression  of  her  form.  We 
entered  the  town  at  the  Herculaneum  gate. 
The  arch  had  fallen  down,  but  the  imposts 
still  stand,  and  the  side  arches  over  the  path 
for  pedestrians,  are  yet  complete.  Close  to 
the  gate,  in  an  alcove  in  the  side  wall,  or 
kind  of  sentry  box,  was  found  the  skeleton 
of  a  soldier  on  duty  there,  who  had  died 
at  his  post.  The  pavement  here  is,  as 
usual,  formed  of  irregular,  flat,  polygonal 
stones,  admirably  joined,  and  the  ruts  worn 
in  by  the  action  of  the  wheels,  are  very 
distinct.  Where  they  are  deepest,  iron  bars 
or  clamps  have  been  inserted  to  uevent  the 
further  attrition.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
at  the  crossings  of  the  streets,  there  are  stones 
raised  above  the  general  surface,  hy  which 
one  could  pass  in  damp  weather,  without  wet- 
ting the  feet.  On  entering  the  town,  you  are 
shown  the  vestals  with  its  sacriticial  altar, 
and  rich  mosaic  pavements — with  the  oft-re- 
curring word  "  salve,"  (welcome)  inserted 
into  the  pavement  just  before  the  door.  Soon 
you  are  introduced  into  some  of  the  humble 
houses  and  shops,  where  are  large  jars  to 
hold  wine  or  oil ;  the  marble  counters  being 
worn  by  the  repealed  friction  of  the  glasses  ; 
and  here  let  me  say,  tliat  in  the  Museum  there 
are  vases,  jars,  and  a  thousand  dillerent  kind 
of  glass  vessels — all  from  Pompeii.  The 
baking  establishments  are  very  interesting. 
The  ovens  and  flues  are  like  modern  ones. 
The  mills  are  conical,  and  upon  the  stable 
portion  a  hollow  cone  is  made  to  fit,  with  an 
inverted  cone  or  hopper,  to  receive  the  grain 
above.  This  movable  part  is  all  in  one 
piece,  and  the  whole  looks  like  a  dice-box,  or 
like  what  mathematicians  call  a  "  hyperboloid 
of  revolution."  In  one  of  the  large  jars  above 
referred  to,  olives  were  found  in  a  rancid,  vis- 
cid substance,  which  was  proved  to  be  olive- 
oil,  and  burnt  brightly. 

Passing  further  on,  you  come  to  some  of 
the  better  class  of  houses.  You  may  perhaps 
go  to  Pompeii,  with  a  determination  not  to 
trouble  yourself  about  the  Latin  nomenclature 
of  the  parts  of  a  Roman  house;  but  you  find 
that  your  guides  know  all  about  it ;  and  as 
you  become  interested,  and  observe  the  al- 
most exact  uniformity  in  their  construction, 
you  acquire  this  information  in  spite  of  your- 
self. 1  must  attempt  an  explanation  of  the 
general  position  of  some  of  the  principal 
rooms,  in  order  to  be  understood.*  You  enter 
a  doorway.  With  pilasters  on  each  side,  into 
what  is  termed  the  vestibulum,  from  which 
comes  our  word,  vestibule,  'i  his  may  be 
from  eight  to  fourteen  feet  long,  by  six  or  ten 
wide,  with  small  rooms  for  a  porter,  or  other 
domestic,  on  either  side.  Cio  through  this 
passage,  and  before  you  is  a  rectangular 
space  or  kind  of  court,  called  the  atrium. 
Around  this  r<iom  are  distributed  doors  admit- 
ting you  to  the  apartments  of  guests.  The 
walls  are  stuccoed  and  painted  with  scenes 
from  their  mythology.  Slalucs  and  tripods 
for  candelabra  are  ranged  against  the  walls. 
Tnis  atrium   is  partially  covered  by  a  roof 


sloping  inwards,  with  an  oblong  opening  in  the 
centre,  under  which,  of  the  same  size,  is  the 
impluvium,  so  called  because  it  receives  the 
rain  water  from  the  roof.  It  is  paved  with 
marble  slabs,  and  a  small  well  is  at  one  cor- 
ner, where  the  grooves,  worn  by  the  action  of 
the  cords  attached  to  the  bucket,  may  gener- 
ally be  seen.  In  the  atrium,  the  clients  of 
the  great,  and  others  having  business  with 
them,  were  received.  It  was  called  a  Tus- 
can atrium,  if  there  were  no  columns  support- 
ing the  roof;  a  tetrastyle,  octastyle  arid  ca- 
trlum,  if  it  had  columns,  according  to  the 
number.  As  you  look  into  the  house,  you 
see  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  atrium,  a  recess 
nearly  square  of  smaller  size,  called  the  tabli- 
num.  This  is  the  conversation  room.  It  was 
generally  closed  by  a  curtain.  Before  com- 
ing to  this  apartment,  you  see  on  either  side 
the  alae  or  wings  which  communicate  with 
the  atrium,  and  which  in  their  turn  communi- 
cate with  a  library  or  other  apartment.  Thus, 
the  vestibule,  the  atrium  and  the  lablinum,  are 
all  in  the  same  right  line,  and  with  reference 
to  the  alae  form  the  long  side  of  a  cross,  of 
which  the  vestibule  is  the  narrowest  and  the 
atrium  the  widest  portion.  Looking  still  in 
the  same  direction,  you  see  behind  the  tabli- 
luim  the  peristyle,  larger  than  the  atrium, 
having  a  roof  like  it,  supported  by  a  peristyle 
of  columns  which  enclose  another  impluvium, 
or  sometimes,  small  fish-pond.  Around  the 
peristyle  are  disposed  the  apartments  of  the 
famil)-,  always  reserving  a  ;-pace  for  the  win- 
ter triclinium  or  dining-room,  so  called  from 
the  three  couches  on  which  the  Romans  re- 
clined while  at  dinner.  The  table  is  placed 
in  the  middle,  the  fourth  side  of  the  square 
being  left  open  for  the  attendants  to  get  access 
to  it.  Beyond  the  peristyle  is  the  small  gar- 
den and  summer  triclinium,  which  was  in  the 
open  air  or  covered  by  a  trellis  work.  The 
pleasing  elFect  of  this  arrangement  can  nowr 
be  appreciated.  Standing  in  the  doorway  you 
have  before  you  the  atrium  with  the  alae  on 
either  side,  then  the  tabliniuni,  then  the  peris- 
tyle, x^ith  the  garden  and  wall  beyond  ;  while 
in  a  good  many  houses  the  back  ground  is  fill- 
ed up  by  Vesuvius,  the  very  smoke  of  the 
volcano  being  clearly  perceptible.  This  coup 
(Foell  is  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  From 
many  of  the  streets  you  see  Vesuvius  on  one 
side,  and  the  gay  sea  or  opposite  mountains 
on  the  other. 

I  need  not  now  stop  to  describe  individual 
houses — such  as  the  elegant  ones  of  the 
Qiiestor,  of  the  jEdile  Parisa,  of  Sallust,  the 
tragic  poet,  tkc.  They  are  all  beautiful  arrd 
spacious,  though  the  sleeping  rooms  are  small, 
badly  ventilated  and  lighted.  There  is  an- 
other room  1  have  not  noticed — the  venereum 
—  a  sort  of  private  sanctum,  arranged  with 
the  most  studied  care  with  a  view  to  privnc}'. 
In  the  house  of  Sallust,  this  apartment  is  very 
elegant.  The  floors  are  composed  of  the 
most  beautiful  marbles,  in  varied  and  minute 
pieces.  The  wainscots  are  also  lined  with  the 
same  material.  It  is  surrounded  by  columns, 
and  the  walls  are  beautifully  adorned  with 
frescoes,  one  of  them  representing  Diana  in 
the  bath,  and  poor  Acteon  being  changed  into 
a  stag  and  devoured  by  his  own  hounds,  be- 
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cause  he  most  unwittingly  had  a  casual  glance 
at  her  charms.  In  this  apartment  were  found 
bract'lets,  ear-rings,  a  silver  mirror,  and  olhor 
articles  of  the  toilet.  In  general,  the  walls  of 
ail  the  apartments  in  the  better  class  of  houses 
are  covered  with  frescoes,  which  are  painted 
on  a  very  fine  and  firm  stucco.  These  fres- 
coes are  socnetimes  architectural  designs,  and 
Bomelimes  landscapes  with  human  figures. 
Those  in  the  house  of  the  "  tragic  poel"  are 
rich  and  various.  The  chamber  of  "  Leda," 
with  the  picture  of  "  Leda  and  Tyndareus," 
is  particularly  fine,  though  the  frescoes  have 
suHered  much  by  the  action  of  the  weather. 

I  need  not  stop  here  to  speak  of  the  Forum, 
with  its  numerous  temples.  They  are  some 
of  them  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  and  many 
of  the  columns  and  entablatures  of  the  purest 
white  marble  have  been  removed.  'J'he  larg- 
est temple  is  the  Basilica,  or  Court  of  Justice. 
It  is  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  and 
eighty  broad,  with  an  elevated  dais  where  the 
Judges  sat,  and  stairs  leading  thereto.  Near- 
ly all  the  public  buildings  have  furnished  val- 
uable statues  to  the  Museum.  A  colonade 
runs  almost  entirely  around  the  Forum,  the 
columns  of  the  porticoes  of  the  temples  form- 
ing portions  of  it,  equal  to  the  front  of  each. 
The  Amphitheatre,  with  its  stupendous  galle- 
ries, its  numerous  dormitories,  and  broad  are- 
na, have  been  disinterred,  as  have  the  comic 
and  tragic  Theatres.  In  the  exterior  walls, 
projecting  stones,  with  circular  holes  in  them, 
show  where  the  poles  or  flag-staffs  were  in- 
serted, from  which  the  awning  was  stretched. 

The  town  of  Pompeii  was  supplied  with 
water  by  means  of  pipes  of  iron,  lead,  and  of 
baked  clay.  The  Museum  contains  a  bronze 
cock  of  large  size,  which  has  two  communi- 
cating pipes.  The  plashing  of  water  which 
has  been  so  long  hermetically  sealed  there, 
can  now  be  heard  in  it.  It  is  proved  both  by 
the  fountains  and  fresco  painting,  that  the 
Pompeians  were  acquainted  with  that  law  of 
water  which  causes  the  fluid  flowing  in  a  pipe 
to  ascend  to  the  level  of  its  source.  It  has 
always  been  gravely  assumed  that  this  pro- 
perty was  not  known  to  them,  or  it  is  pre- 
sumed they  would  not  have  carried  their  aque- 
ducts over  such  stupendous  arches  of  masonry. 
Perhaps,  in  some  of  these  cases,  there  may 
have  been  labour  lost ;  but  they  must  have 
known  well  the  utter  impossibility  of  making 
masonry  to  resist  the  hydrostatic  pressure, 
where  there  was  a  great  head  of  water.  Per- 
haps at  some  remote  periord,  it  may  be  assum- 
ed that  the  Americans  were  unacquainted  with 
that  property  of  fluids,  or  they  would  not  have 
made  the  Croton  aqueduct  to  pierce  mountains 
and  cross  valleys  on  arches,  as  it  docs.  I 
cannot  dismiss  Pompeii  without  referring  to 
the  "  houses  of  the  fountains."  There  are 
two  of  them,  and  the  fountains  are  perfect 
gems  in  the  form  of  niches,  incrusled  with  the 
most  exquisi'e  mosaic  and  shells.  They  are 
adorned  with  masks  of  marble  for  lights,  and 
bronze  figures,  through  which  the  water  was 
discharged. 

The  eKcavations  in  Herculaneum  have  been 
very  limited,  owing  to  the  molten  lava  having 
covered  it.  To  excavate  therefrom  is  like 
cutting  into  solid  rock.     Many  superb  statues 


have  been  recovered  in  the  small  space  dug 
out,  showing  what  invaluable  treasures  still 
remain,  'i'hey  are  probably  ten  limes  as  va- 
luable as  the  whole  town  of  Portici,  which 
stands  above  them.  The  ruin  of  this  town 
would  wholly  or  partially  be  the  result  of 
continuing  the  excavation. 

J.  L.  L. 

LITTLE    STREAMS. 

By  MARY  HOWITT. 

Liltlc  Streams,  in  light  and  pliudow 
Flowing  through  the  pasture  meadow; 
Flowing  by  the  green  wayside; 
Through  the  forest  dim  and  wide; 
Througli  the  hamlet  still  and  small; 
By  the  collage  ;  by  the  hall ; 
Uy  tho  ruined  iibbey  still ; 
Turning,  here  and  there,  a  mill; 
Bearing  tribute  to  the  river; 
Little  Blrcams,  I  love  you  ever! 

Summer  music  is  their  flowing; 
Flowering  plants  in  them  are  growing; 
Happy  life  is  in  them  all. 
Creatures  innocent  and  small; 
Little  birds  come  down  to  drink 
Fearless  on  their  leaty  brink  ; 
Noble  trees  beside  ihem  grow, 
Glooming  them  with  branches  low, 
And  between,  the  sunshine  glancing'. 
In  their  lillle  waves  is  dancing. 

Little  streams  have  flowers  a  many. 
Beautiful  and  fair  as  any  ; 
Typha  strong,  and  green  bur-recd; 
Willow-herb  with  coltcjn  seed  ; 
Arrow-head  with  eye  of  jet. 
And  the  water-violet; 
There  the  flowering  rush  you  meet. 
And  the  pUuny  meadow-sweet; 
And  in  places  deep  and  stilly, 
Marble-like,  the  water-lily. 

Little  streams,  their  voices  cheery 

Sound  forth  welcomes  to  the  weary. 

Flowing  on  from  day  today, 

Without  stint  and  without  stay. 

Here,  npon  their  flowery  bank. 

In  the  old  times  pilgrims  drank  : 

Here,  have  seen,  as  now,  pass  by 

Kingfisher  and  dragon-fly  ; 

Those  bright  things  that  have  tlieir  dwelling 

Wliere  the  little  streams  are  welling. 

Down  in  valleys  green  and  lowly, 
Murmuring  not  and  gliding  slowly  ; 
Up  in  mountain-hollows  wild. 
Fretting  like  a  peevish  child; 
Throusrh  the  hamlet,  where  all  day 
In  their  waves  the  children  play, — 
Running  west,  or  running  east. 
Doing  good  to  man  and  beast. 
Always  giving,  weary  never. 
Little  streams,  I  love  you  ever  ! 


For  "The  Friend." 

DOCTRINES. 

Dominicus  was  a  learned  soldier  in  Italy, 
and  a  martyr  of  the  twelfth  century.  Having 
read  several  VValdensean  writings,  he  became 
a  zealous  proleslant  against  the  corruplions  of 
Rome,  and  retiring  into  Placentia,  preached 
the  gospel  in  its  purity  to  a  very  considerable 
congregation.  One  day,  when  just  beginning 
his  sermon,  he  was  arrested  by  the  papal  ma- 
gistrate. He  readily  submitted  to  his  custo- 
dy, remarking,  "  I  wonder  the  devil  has  let 
me  alone  so  long."  Even  the  certainty  of 
losing  his  life  did  not  appear  to  creatfe  any 


alarm,  or  excite  any  disposition  to  shrink 
from  confessing  his  I,ord  faithfully  before  his 
enemies.  When  brought  to  examination,  this 
question  was  put  to  him  ;  "  Will  you  renounce 
your  doctrines  i"  To  which  he  replied,  "  My 
doctrines  !  I  maintain  no  doctrines  of  my  own  ; 
what  I  preach  are  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  and 
for  these  I  will  forfeit  my  blood,  and  even 
think  myself  happy,  to  sutfer  for  the  sake  of 
my  Redeemer."  Every  eflbrt  was  made  to 
induce  him  to  recant,  but  in  vain,  and  he  was 
accordingly  senlenced  to  death,  and  hung  ia 
the  market  place. — Fox. 

Where  are  Christians  of  this  character  to 
be  found  at  this  day  ?  Not  only  the  love  of 
ease,  but  the  fear  of  losing  their  name  among 
men,  will  induce  many  to  resort  to  various 
shifts,  to  escape  what  little  siifliiring  Ihoy  may 
be  subjected  to,  by  a  plain  and  honest  confes- 
sion of  the  Truth  before  small  and  great.  But 
it  will  be  found  in  the  end  to  be  a  serious  thing 
to  trample  upon  the  blood  of  the  martyrs. 


DISCIPLINE. 

The  following  excellent  description  of  the 
design  of  discipline,  taken  from  the  Encyclo- 
paedia of  Religious  Knowledge,  comports  so 
much  with  the  views  of  Friends,  that  I  should 
suppose  it  would  interest,  and  convey  useful 
hints  to  some  of  the  readers  of  this  paper. 

"  Discipline  is  the  application  in  a  Christian 
church,  of  those  principles  and  rules,  derived 
from  Divine  authority,  which  regard  the  pu- 
rity, order,  peace,  and  useful  efliciency  of  ils 
members.  Discifiline  is  to  a  church,  what 
order  and  regularity  are  to  a  (hmily  ;  or  the 
maintaining  of  government  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  law  to  a  nation.  AVith  respect  to 
ils  object,  it  must  carefully  be  observed,  that 
it  is  nut  to  pander  to  human  domination,  or  to 
subserve  the  political  interests  of  any  parly  ; 
tocoerce  the  judgment>and  conscience  of  men  ; 
or  to  avenge  any  public  or  private  iujiirv  ; 
but  it  is  designed  to  efll-ct  the  observance  of 
those  means  by  which  the  holiness,  comfort, 
and  usefulness  of  Christians,  may  be  preserv- 
ed and  improved  ;  to  exhibit  the  influence  of 
the  Christian  religion  in  producing  all  thai  is 
excellent,  amiable  and  beneficial  ;  to  secure 
the  fulfilment  of  all  the  relative  obligations  of 
church  union  ;  to  attract  into  such  union  per- 
sons whose  minds  and  characters  are  govern- 
ed by  evangelical  truth  and  undissembled 
piety.  Various  passages  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment clearly  recognize,  or  positively  and  au- 
thoritatively enforce,  the  exercise  of  discipline 
in  the  church  of  Christ  ;  and  it  becomes  all 
who  bow  to  his  spiritual  rule,  lo  hear  what 
the  Spirit  saith  on  this  point  to  the  church- 
es." 

Origin  of  Protrsfants. 

In  the  Diet  of  Spire,  held  in  1529,  it  was 
decreed,  "  that  in  all  places  where  the  edict 
of  Worms  against  the  Lutherans  was  receiv- 
ed, it  shall  be  lawful  for  nobody  to  change  Iris 
opinions;  but  in  llie  countries  where  the  new 
religion  was  received,  it  should  be  lawful  to 
continue   in  it  till  the  next  council,  if  the  an- 
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cient  religion  could  not  be  re-established  there 
without  sedition  ;  nevertheless,  the  mass  was] 
not  to  be  abolished  there,  and  no  Roman  Ca- 
tholic was  to  be  allowed  to  turn  Lutheran  ; 
that  the  Sacrainentarians  should  be  banished 
out  of  the  empire,  and  the  Anabaptists  put  to 
death  ;  and  that  preachers  should  nowhere 
preach  against  the  doctrines  of  the  church." 
This  decree,  destroying  that  of  the  first  diet, 
six  Lutheran  princes,  viz.,  the  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony, the  Marquiss  of  Brandenburg,  the  two 
duUes  of  Lunenburg,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
and  the  Prince  of  Anhalt,  with  the  deputies 
of  fourteen  imperial  towns,  protested  in  writ- 
ing two  days  after  in  the  assembly  against 
that  decree,  which  they  would  not  obey,  it 
being  contrary  to  the  gospel,  and  appealed  to 
the  general  or  national  council,  to  the  empe- 
ror, and  to  any  other  unsuspected  judge. 
From  that  solemn  protestation  came  that  fa- 
mous name  of  Protestants,  which  the  Luther- 
ans took  presently,  and  the  Calvanists,  and 
other  reformed  Christians,  afterwards.  They 
also  protested,  that  they  would  contribute  no- 
thing towards  the  war  against  the  'J'urks,  till 
the  exercise  of  their  religion  was  free  in  all 
Germany.  This  protestation  being  presented 
to  the  emperor,  he  said,  that  he  would  settle 
the  affairs  of  Germany  as  soon  as  he  had  re- 
gulated those  of  Italy.  The  next  year  he 
called  the  famous  diet  of  Augsburg.  The 
emperor  appeared  there  with  the  greatest 
magnificence  that  was  ever  seen  in  Germany, 
because  so  many  electors  and  princes  never 
met  together  before.  There  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  followed  by  many  princes,  presented 
the  confession  of  failh  drawn  up  by  iMelanc- 
thon,  called  the  Augsburg  or  Augustine  Con- 
fession.— En.  Relig.  Know. 

For  "The  Friend." 

DAVID    GRAVE. 

On  page  .328  of  the  seventeenth  volume  of 
"  The  Friend,"  an  obituary  notice  was  insert- 
ed of  David  Grave,  a  minister  of  VVeslland 
Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.  The  following  addi- 
tional remarks  are  forwarded  by  bis  friends 
for  insertion. 

"  The  path  of  the  just  is  a  shining  light, 
that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
day."  It  appears  that  this  dear  Friend  was 
Divinely  visited  when  young;  and  yielding 
thereto  he  was  enabled  to  deny  himself  and 
take  up  his  cross.  As  he  progressed  in  the 
path  of  piety  and  self-denial,  a  weighty  por- 
tion of  the  business  of  Society  devolved  upon 
him,  although  be  hesitated  for  some  years 
fully  to  submit  to  the  ministerial  call.  The 
support  of  the  Discipline  was  to  him  an  im- 
portant point,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  la- 
boured from  early  life,  from  time  to  time,  un- 
til late  in  the  evening  of  his  day. 

His  love  to  bis  friends, — to  his  fellow  men, 
— even  to  such  persons  whose  conduct  he  could 
not  approve  of,  or  unite  with, — his  care  to 
render  unto Ca!sar  the  things  that  were  C-.esar's, 
and  to  the  great  Supreme  his  due,  were  marks 
in  liis  cbaracler  now  sweetly  remembered. 

When  far  advanced  in  life,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  his  inunlbly  and  quarterly  meetings, 
he  travelled  as  a  minister  hundreds  of  miles. 


and  for  weeks  together,  taking  his  rest  at 
night  in  a  chair,  instead  of  going  to  bed,  evi- 
dently supported  by  that  faith  that  can  remove 
mountains,  and  that  hope  that  maketh  not 
ashamed,  because  the  love  of  God  is  shed 
abroad  in  the  heart. 

Thus  having,  it  is  believed,  offered  the  sa- 
crifice of  righteousness  in  the  early  walks  of 
life,  in  the  meridian  of  the  day,  and  in  old  age, 
as  the  awful  close  drew  nigh,  he  appeared 
prepared  for  a  happy  release  from  the  con- 
flicts of  time,  saying,  he  had  much  to  be 
thankful  for.  Speaking  of  the  blessed  Mes- 
siah, he  closed  the  sentence  with  these  words, 
"May  I  praise  him  forever!"  Let  none  then 
be  weary  in  well-doing,  remembering  the  en- 
couraging language,  "  in  due  season  we  shall 
reap  if  we  faint  not." 

A  Natural  Place. 

There  is  a  spot  on  the  earth,  or  in  the 
ocean,  where  nature  reigns  predominant.  It 
is  in  the  Pacific,  and  was  visited  by  Lieute- 
nant Wilkes,  and  is  thus  described  in  the  nar- 
rative of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expe- 
dition : 

"  On  the  19th  August  we  made  Dog  Island, 
one  of  a  group  of  sixty-five  coral  islands,  and 
despatched  boats  to  see  if  a  landing  could  be 
effected,  while  the  ships  began  the  surveying 
operations.  The  number  of  birds  seen  hover- 
ing over  the  island  was  an  indication  that  it 
was  not  inhabited,  which  proved  to  be  the 
case.  Several  turtles  were  caught,  and  a 
number  of  specimens  obtained.  No  traces  of 
inhabitanls  were  found,  and  the  state  of  na- 
ture everywhere,  indicated  that  it  had  not 
been  inhabited  at  any  recent  period. 

''There  were  a  great  many  sharks,  both  in 
the  lagoon  and  outside,  which  were  so  raven- 
ous that  they  bit  at  the  oars.  It  was  by  no 
means  pleasant  to  have  to  swim  through  the 
surf  to  the  boat,  with  these  dangerous  animals 
so  numerous  around  us.  The  landing  on  a 
coral  island  efieclnally  does  away  with  all  pre- 
conceived notions  of  its  beauty,  and  any  pre- 
vious ideas  formed  in  its  favour  are  immedi- 
ately put  to  flight.  That  verdure  which 
seemed  from  a  distant  view  to  carpet  the 
whole  island,  was  in  reality  but  a  few  patches 
of  wiry  grass,  obstructing  the  walking,  and 
offering  neither  fruit  nor  flowers  to  view  ;  it 
grew  among  the  rugi;e'd  coral  debris,  with  a 
little  sand  and  vegetable  earth.  It  is  some- 
what surprising  that  a  few  trees,  forty  or  fifty 
feet  high,  should  have  found  sufficient  soil  to 
protect  their  growth.  Most  of  the  trees,  how- 
ever, are  of  stunted  size,  being  not  more  than 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  heicjhl,  and  eighteen  inch- 
es in  diameter.  Van  Schouten  and  Le  Maire 
visited  this  island,  lOlh  April,  1616,  some 
two  hundred  years  before,  and  it  was  even 
then  clothed  with  vegetation.  If  their  de- 
scription is  an  accurate  one,  the  island  ap- 
pears now  to  bo  rather  higher;  as  they  re- 
port "  from  what  they  could  judge,  the  great- 
(^r  part  of  the  island  is  overflowed  at  high  wa- 
ter ;"  this  is  ccrtainlj'  not  the  case  now.  The 
number  of  birds  on  the  island  was  incredible, 
and  they  were  so  tame  as  to  require  to  be 
pushed  off  their  nests  to  get  their  eggs.     The 


most  conspicuoua  among  them  was  the  frigate 
bird  ;  many  of  the  trees  were  covered  with 
their  nests,  constructed  of  a  few  sticks.  The 
old  birds  were  seen,  as  they  flew  off,  inflating 
their  blood-red  pouches  to  the  size  of  a  child's 
head,  and  looking  as  if  a  large  bladder  were 
attached  to  their  necks.  The  gannets,  sooty 
terns,  and  the  beautiful  tropic-bird,  were  in 
countless  numbers;  the  former  guarding  Iheir 
eggs  (which  were  laid  on  the  ground  without 
a  nest)  with  care,  remaining  by  them,  and 
even  suffering  themselves  to  be  captured  with- 
out resistance.  Their  hoarse  croaking  was 
quite  deafening.  Some  droll  sights  were 
seen  of  crabs  walking  off  with  snakes,  and 
both  again  seized  by  some  stout  bird,  and 
borne  away.  Armies  of  soldier  or  piratical 
crabs  were  seen  moving  in  all  directions  with 
their  shells.  We  enjoyed  ourselves  much, 
and  found  no  use  for  our  guns,  powder,  and 
shot ;  as  many  specimens  as  we  could  desire 
were  taken  with  the  hand,  both  old  and  young. 
In  some  cases  the  tropic-birds  were  taken  off 
their  nests,  and  from  others  their  eggs  were 
taken  without  disturbing  them  ;  indeed,  1 
have  never  seen  any  barn-yard  fowls  half  so 
tame.  The  various  snakes,  the  many-colour- 
ed fish,  the  great  eels,  enormous  and  voracious 
sharks,  shells,  large  mollusca,  spiders,  with 
the  curious  lepidoptera,  seemed  to  have  quiet 
possession,  their  webs  stretching  in  every  di- 
rection, and  occasioning  us  much  annoyance  : 
all  gave  a  novelty  to  the  scene,  that  highly 
interested  and  delighted  us.  In  the  afternooa 
we  returned  on  board,  loaded  with  specimens; 
and  the  survey  being  completed,  we  bore  away 
on  our  course.  There  are  no  cocoa-nut  palms 
on  the  island,  as  has  been  reported  by  Captain 
Fitzroy,  in  his  voyage  ;  nor  is  there  any  fresh 
water  to  be  found. 


From  the  London  Friend. 

lOADON  YEARLY  MEETIKG. 

Fifth  month  19th  and  20th. — The  Meeting 
of  Ministers  and  Elders  was  thought  to  be  un- 
usually large.  'I'he  Friends  who  are  here  on 
a  religious  visit  from  the  American  continent, 
were  all  present,  viz.,  Dougan  and  Asenath 
Clark,  Sarah  Emien,  and  L.  M.  Hoag.  For 
the  three  former,  who  have  a  firospect  of 
shortly  returning  to  their  native  land,  certifi- 
cates of  unity  were  ordered  ;  L.  M.  Hoag  ex- 
pects to  be  engaged  a  considerable  time  long- 
er on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Fifth  month  21,  Fourth-day. —  Morning.^ 
As  was  observed  in  the  meeting,  the  assembly 
this  morning  was  larger  than  has  been  known 
at  the  same  sitting  for  many  years.  The 
meeting  continued  throughout  to  be  very  nu- 
merously attended. 

Epistles  from  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  in 
correspondence  with  iis  were  read.  Simie  of 
them  were  fraught  with  the  reflections  of  deep 
experience  in  spiritual  matters,  and  with  ex- 
cellent counsel,  particularly  to  the  young. 
Our  Friends  of  Ireland  have  had  occasion  to 
warn  their  members  against  the  worldly  prac- 
tice of  wearing  mourning-lmbils  ;  and  also 
against  trading  in  shares  of  joint-stock  com- 
panies for  the  purpose  of  making  gain  by  the 
turn  of  the  markets.     This  practice  does  not 
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appear  to  be  at  all  diminished  amongst  us;! 
and  It  is  a  matter  of  dee()  concern  to  those 
who  have  at  heart  the  wellare  of  the  bod)',  to 
contemplate  the  devastating  effects  which  must 
result  from  it.  The  epistle  from  Philadelphia 
spoke  in  beautiful  terms  of  the  spotless  char- 
acter by  which  the  church  of  Christ  is  to  be 
distinguished,  and  of  the  universal  fellowship 
which,  rejecting  creeds,  our  early  Friends 
proclaimed  with  all  who  love  and  serve  the 
Lord  in  sincerity  ;  we  hope  this  principle  will 
ever  be  kept  in  view  amongst  us,  unity  of  spi- 
rit, or  a  growing  out  of  the  same  root,  must 
always  be  the  true  bond  of  religious  fellow- 
ship. 

The  epistle  sent  from  our  last  Yearly  Meet- 
ing to  Indiana,  has  been  received  in  the  spirit 
in  which  it  was  issued.  Friends  of  that  Year- 
ly Meeting,  in  their  reply,  say  iheyare  ready 
to  adopt  towards  some  who  have  separated 
from  them,  the  language  of  affectionate  invi- 
tation, to  come  and  have  fellowship  with  them 
as  heretofore,  and  to  worship  again  in  public 
together.  They  have  printed  10,000  copies 
of  our  address  on  slavery.  The  reading  of 
their  epistle  drew  from  a  Friend  the  expres- 
sion of  a  hope  which  had  been  awakened  in 
his  mind,  that  a  reconciliation  may  yet  be 
effected  in  that  quarter;  and  it  was  his  im- 
pression that  this  Yearly  Meeting  may  possi- 
bly be  able  to  do  something  towards  so  desir- 
able an  end. 

Afternoon. — George  Stacey  was  continued 
as  Clerk,  and  John  Hodgkin,  Jun.,  as  one  of 
the  assistants  ;  Robert  Forsier  was  appointed 
the  other  assistant. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  sitting,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Representatives  assembled,  and  was 
at  once  introduced  into  considerable  exercise 
of  mind  on  behalf  of  Friends  in  Indiana.  The 
subject  having  been  broached,  the  Friend  to 
whose  sentiments,  as  uttered  in  the  meeting 
at  large,  we  have  already  referred,  proposed 
the  issuing  of  an  epistle  of  brotherly  expostu- 
lation to  those  who  have  seceded  from  the 
body.  This-was  agreed  to  with  much  unan- 
imity and  a  full  expression  of  sentiment,  and 
was  relerred  to  a  committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  Friends  in  general  felt  greatly  re- 
lieved at  the  prospect  thus  opened  of  effecting 
something  towards  a  re-union,  a  feeling  in 
which  we  very   heartily  concur. 

Fifth-day,  22d. — Morning. — [The  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Tract  Association  was  held  in 
usual  course  this  morning.  E.  O.  Tregelles 
gave  an  interesting  statement  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  and  J.  Jesup  had  disposed  of  a 
-large  number  of  tracts,  which  they  took  out 
with  them.  Some  of  these  they  had  distribu- 
ted amongst  sailors  and  others,  in  the  islands, 
-where  they  were  often  gladJy  received.  A 
portion  of  those  in  the  Spanish  language  was 
entrusted  to  a  Roman  Catholic  of  intelliuence, 
who  undertook  to  distribute  them  in  Mexico. 
The  same  person  was  so  much  pleased  with 
•J.  Dymond's  Essays  on  Morality,  that  he  pro- 
posed to  make  a  tran-lalion  of  that  work  into 
Spanish.  With  respect  to  tract  distribution 
in  our  own  country,  it  was  evident,  that  though 
many  Friends  exert  themselves  in  it,  others 
appear  to  take  but  little  part,  and  the  com- 
mittee was  directed  to  issue  a  general  appeal 


on  the  subject,  with  especial  reference  toidangered,  as  well  as  the  simplicity  and  .=o- 
young  men,  inciting  them  to  an  aclfve  co-ope- ]  It  iiinity  which  are  so  characteristic  of  this 
ration  in  so   Useful   and   laudable  a  work.      It  j  last  act  of  respect  and  allijction  amongst  u; 


was  generally  felt  that  the  time  allowed  for 
holding  the  meeting  was  quite  insutlicicnt  for 
the  purpose,  and  a  request  was  carried  for- 
ward to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  that  a  more  con- 
venient hour  migiit  be  appointed.  This  ar- 
rangement is  left  till  next  year.  Another 
proposition  was  made,  that  our  women  P'riends 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  attending  ;  we 
quite  unite  with  the  proposal,  and  have  not 
much  doubt  that  it  will  be  carried  into  effect 
on  the  next  occasion.] 

Fifth  month  24th.  Afternoon. — The  Com- 
mittee on  Epistles  assembled  this  afternoon. 
Opportunity  being  given  for  Friends  to  relieve 
their  minds  on  any  subject  connected  with  the 
state  of  Society,  that  of  wearing  mourning- 
habits  was  brought  under  consideration.  The 
increase  of  this  (iractice  had  been  a  cause  of 
concern  to  the  Dublin  Yearly  Meeting;  and 
from  what  was  stated,  it  appears  that  a  simi- 
lar increase  has  taken  place  in  various  parts 
of  this  country.  The  expression  of  pain  at 
such  a  circumstance  was  very  general  ;  and 
it  was  shown  that  this  custom  is  connected 
with  a  departure  from  the  simple  attire  and 
address  of  Friends;  for  where  the  garb  and 
manners  of  the  world  are  adopted,  a  conform- 
ity to  lliis  custom  is  naturally  expected.  It 
was  referred  to  the  sub-committee  on  the  ge- 
neral epistle  to  introduce  some  advice  upon 
the  subject.  The  practice  of  laying  down 
grave-stones  with  inscriptions,  was  also  said 
to  be  on  the  increase  amongst  us. 

From  this  subject  the  committee  passed  (o 
that  of  funeral  pomp,  and  a  caution  was  given 
not  to  assimilate  in  any  degree  to  the  world, 
in  its  practice  on  such  occasions.  Reference 
was  made  to  the  Supplement  to  the  Report  on 
the  Sanitory  Condition  of  Great  Britain, 
which  treats  of  the  practice  of  interment  in 
towns,  and  especially  to  that  part  of  it  which 
shows  the  vanity  and  absurdity  which  char- 
acterise funerals  in  general,  and  how  heavy 
this  burden  is  fell  to  be  by  the  middle  classes 
of  society.  A  glance  at  the  facts  there 
brought  forward,  may  have  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing our  attachment  to  our  own  dignified 
and  simple  mode  of  burial,  and  our  sense  of 
the  obligation  laid  upon  us  to  make  a  firm 
stand  against  all  departure  from  it. 

Interment  in  public  cemeteries  was  then 
spoken  to,  a  practice  which  is  surrounded 
with  disadvantages,  and  which  it  was  the  ge- 
neral opinion  of  Friends  ought  to  be  carefully 
avoided.  The  consecration  of  a  part  of  the 
ground,  the  payment  in  many  instances  of  a 
chaplain  out  of  the  receipts,  the  pomp  and  sen- 
timentality with  which  those  who  use  the 
ground  are  brought  into  contact,  were  amongst 
the  reasons  advanced.  There  is  besides  the 
payment  fur  the  right  of  interment,  made  to  a 
trading-company,  a  circumstance  very  foreign 
to  our  maxims  on  this  solemn  subject  ;  and 
the  consideration,  that  in  having  recourse  to 
public  cemeteries,  the  fact  of  the  interment 
of  one  of  its  members  is  removed  from  the 
cognizance  of  the  Society.  The  appropriate 
and  beneficial  practice  of  holding  a  meeting 
for  worship  on  the  occasion  is  also  much  en- 


Second-day,  26lli. — Afternoon. — '1  he  Ad- 
dress of^North  Carolina  on  Slavery,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  and  which  we  pub- 
lished in  the  First  month  last,  was  very  grate- 
ful to  the  meeting. 

The  Report  of  the  Aborigines'  Committee 
of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  was  short,  but 
contained  some  statements  which  awakened 
the  sympathy  of  Friends.  Particular  allusion 
was  made  to  the  encroachments  on  the  pos- 
sessions and  rights  of  the  Indians  in  North 
America,  the  abduction  of  natives  of  Guiana 
by  Brazilian  slave-h<]lders,  the  so-called  immi- 
gration of  Coolie  labourers  into  other  colo- 
nies, the  appropriation  of  lands  in  New  Zea- 
land without  a  due  respect  to  native  properlj', 
and  the  murder  of  some  aborigines  in  Austra- 
lia by  mixing  poison  with  their  food,  an  out- 
rage which  had  not  been  overlooked  by  the 
colonial  authorities,  but  which  the  laws  against 
the  admission  of  native  judicial  evidence  ren- 
dered them  unable  to  redress.  It  occurred  in 
the  New  South  Wales  colony,  and  we  were 
told  by  a  Friend,  that  fifteen  individuals  have 
been  thus  destroyed.  In  reference  to  the 
laws  above-mentioned,  the  meeting  was  in- 
formed that  some  of  the  colonial  legislatures 
had  been  induced,  awhile  ago,  to  send  bills  to 
England  for  the  royal  assent,  which  provided 
for  receiving  the  evidence  of  the  natives  with- 
out oath  ;  but  that  the  government  determin- 
ed that  it  would  be  contravening  a  fundament- 
al principle  of  English  law  to  sanction  such  a 
measure  without  a  special  act  of  parliament. 
A  clause  has  been  introduced  into  a  recent 
act,  allowing  the  rece[)ti(in  of  native  testimony 
without  oath,  but  some  of  the  colonial  legisla- 
tures have  since  passed  into  the  hands  of  set- 
tiers  and  others,  who  are  unfriendly  to  the 
native  population,  and  the  laws  remain  as  be- 
fore. 

Next  followed  the  Report,  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Meeting  for  Sufit-rings  appointed  to 
correspond  with  those  who  profess  with  us  in 
foreign  parts.  The  little  company  in  and 
about  Slavanger,  has  claimed  the  judicious 
care  and  lively  sympathy  of  this  committee 
during  the  year.  Two  epistles  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  them,  and  one  received,  from  which 
it  appears  that  several  of  their  members  have 
suffered,  on  account  of  their  testimony  against 
a  hireling  ministry,  oaths,  6zc.  Notwith- 
standing this  circumstance,  however,  and  al- 
though they  have  no  outward  ministry  amonnrst 
them,  they  continue  to  increase  in  numbers, 
and  appear  to  set  a  livelj'  example  of  paticnco 
and  faithfulness.  They  meet  in  very  s  ^lu'll 
companies,  at  three  places  besides  StavanW.  ; 
at  the  latter  place,  they  hold  meetings  on 
First-day,  and  one  day  in  the  week  lor  all 
who  are  disposed  to  attend.  On  two  other 
evenings  in  the  week,  those  who  are  members 
meet  for  about  an  hour,  and  thev  embrace 
other  occasions  for  reading  Friends'  books  to- 
gether. This  information  was  given  by  a 
Friend  who  takes  a  deep  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare, and  maintains  a  correspondence  with 
them.  Through  his  kindness,  we  are  able  to 
subjoin  some  extracts  from  letters  of  two  of 
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the  Friends  at  Stavanser.  We  staled  last 
Third  month,  that  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
had  prepared  a  memorial  to  the  Norwegian 
legislature,  on  hehalf  of  this  suffering  little 
church.  It  was  read  at  this  sitting,  to  the 
satisfaction  and  comfort  of  Friends,  and  the 
meeting  was  informed  had  been  duly  present- 
ed. Our  Secretary  of  State  kindly  sent  it  to 
the  British  ambassador,  who  laid  it,  in  his 
private  capacity,  before  the  Storthing,  or 
Norwegian  Parliament,  at  the  same  time  pre- 
senting a  copy  to  the  king,  who  was  then  at 
Christiania.  The  peculiar  relation  of  Nor- 
way to  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  rendered  this 
mode  of  procedure  requisite.  It  was  thought 
the  Storthing  would  entertain  the  subject  fa- 
vourably, but  the  issue  is  not  yet  known,  or 
not  in  a  situation  to  be  published.  Much 
sympathy  was  expressed  with  the  Friends  of 
Stavanger  ;  the  meeting  was  informed  that  a 
large  number  of  tracts,  which  had  been  print- 
ed in  consequence  of  the  intended  visit  of  Wil- 
liam Backhouse,*  have  been  forwarded  to 
them  and  distributed,  and  that  the  proposed 
visit  has  been  the  means  of  drawing  them 
into  still  nearer  connexion  with  us,  so  that 
that  religious  concern,  though  not  permitted 
to  be  carried  into  effect  by  Hini  who  had  re- 
quired the  sacrifice,  has,  in  this  respect,  as 
well  as  others,  not  been  in  vain. 


■  See  volume  17,  page  352,  of"  The  Friend." 
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SEVENTH  MONTH,  12,  1815. 


New  England   Yearly  Meeting. 

By  the  accounts  received  from  New  Eng- 
land we  learn  th;it  the  Yearly  Meeting  con- 
vened at  Newport,  on  Second-day,  the  IGth 
ultimo,  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders 
having  met  on  the  Seventh-day  previous. 
The  meeting  was  about  the  usual  size,  and  no 
attempt  was  made  to  exclude  any  claiming 
membership,  from  the  house,  or  from  partici- 
pating in  the  business  of  the  meeting.  Re- 
ports from  the  respective  Quarterly  Meetings 
were  received  and  read,  and  the  names  of  the 
representatives  entered  on  minute.  There 
being  two  re|)orts,  each  claiming  to  come  from 
the  (icnuine  llhode  Island  Quarterly  Meeting, 
the  question  arose  which  should  be  acknow- 
ledged as  such.  It  was  proposed  to  refer  the 
.whole  subject  to  the  representatives  from  all 
thfliifluiirterly  meetings  except  Rhode  Island, 
^^o  report  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  which  of  the 
two  reports  and  representatives  should  be  ac- 
cepted. This  was  objected  to  by  one  set  of 
the  representatives,  upon  the  ground  that  most 
of  the  body  to  whom  it  was  proposed  to  refer 
the  question,  were  appointed  with  special  re- 
ference to  the  didii-ulliesexisting  in  ibe  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  I  bat  many  members  of  the  Year- 
ly Meeling's  Committee,  who  were  parlies  in 
the  comrovcrsy,  were  in  it  ;  and  that  in  some 
of  the  quarters,  the  name  of  no  Friend  was 
allowed  to  be   taken  as  a  representative  who 


was  supposed  to  disapprove  of  the  previous 
proceedings  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  or  of  its 
committee.  They  stated  that  it  was  their  de- 
sire to  have  the  subject  investigated  and  de- 
cided in  the  Yearly  Meeting;  and  this  was 
united  with  by  many  others  trom  other  quar- 
ters, but  many  approved  and  urged  the  refer- 
ence as  proposed.  The  clerk  made  a  minute 
in  accordance  with  this  proposilion,  and  em- 
powering the  representatives  to  exclude  such 
as  they  might  decide  had  been  improperly  ap- 
pointed. This  course  was  protested  against, 
and  the  representatives  who  had  objected 
thereto  informed  the  meeting  that  they  could 
not  consent  to  submit  the  case  in  accordance 
with  the  minute  made. 

It  was  proposed  to  suspend  the  rule  of  Dis- 
cipline requiring  the  representatives  to  meet 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  sitting  on  Second-day 
morning,  and  agree  upon  a  clerk  for  the  year, 
and  report  the  same  to  the  adjournment,  and 
a  minute  was  made  to  that  effect,  it  being, 
however,  objecteti  to.  After  the  reading  of 
the  opening  minute  in  the  afternoon  silting, 
one  of  therepresentalives  from  Sandwich  Quar- 
ter, rose  and  informed  the  meeting,  that  a  part 
of  the  representatives  had  been  together,  and 
united  in  proposing  two  Friends  to  serve  the 
meeting  as  clerk  and  assistant  clerk  whom  he 
then  named.  This  proposal  was  united  with 
by  many,  and  objected  to  by  a  large  number. 
The  two  Friends  named,  however,  took  I  heir 
seats  at  another  table  than  that  occupied  by 
the  other  Friends  acting  as  clerk  and  assist- 
ant. The  latler  then  called  over  the  names 
of  the  representatives,  to  ascertain  how  many 
of  tbein  had  united  in  the  nomination  then 
made,  and  it  appeared  thai,  omitting  those 
from  Rhode  Island  Quarter,  thirty-eight  dis- 
sented, tour  were  satisfied,  and  three  were 
absent.  Both  clerks  now  proceeded  to  act  in 
conformity  with  the  views  of  the  bodies  which 
they  represented,  and  the  larger  body  ad- 
journed to  meet  at  the  9th,  and  the  smaller  at 
the  10th  hour  in  the  morning.  The  latter, 
finding  the  house  occu|)ied  at  the  lime  of  con- 
vening in  the  morning,  proceeded  to  open  their 
meeting  in  the  yard  in  front  of  the  house.  A 
committee  was  appointed  by  them  to  demand 
the  books  and  papers  of  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
and  the  use  of  the  house  and  table  ;  which, 
being  refused,  they  adjourned,  men  and  wo- 
men, to  a  Baptist  meeting-house  in  the  town, 
and  both  meetings  continued  lo  transact  their 
business  separately  during  the  week.  Each 
have  addressed  epistles  to  the  several  Yearly 
Meetings  of  Friends  on  Ibis  continent  and  in 
Great  Britain,  and  issued  an  account  of  the 
separation,  and  the  causes  leading  thereto. 

The  London  Friend  ofSixlh  month  con- 
tains, apparently  by  the  Editor,  notes,  consi- 
derably in  detail,  of  the  late  Yearly  Meeting 
in  London.  These  notes,  with  an  appendix 
of  extracts  from  letters,  &ic.,  occupy  seven 
pages  of  that  Journal.  Wo  have  confined 
ourselves,  therefore,  to  a  selection  of  such 
portions  as  we  thought  would  most  interest 
our  readers,  which  will  be  found  in  the  pre- 
sent and  .succeeding  number.  The  Yearly 
Meeting,  including  the  preliminary  assembling 
of  the    ministers  and   ciders,   was  in  session 


from  the  19lh  to  the  31st  of  the  Fifth  month 
— thirteen  days.  For  the  satisfaction  and  in- 
formation of  inquirers,  we  have  given  the 
whole  of  what  is  contained  in  the  notes  rela- 
tive to  a  committee  appointed  to  attend  the 
next  Yearly  Meeting  in  Indiana,  &c.  That 
committee,  we  understand,  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing Friends:  William  Forster,  Josiah 
Forster,  and  George  Stacey,  of  England,  and 
John  Allen  and  Joseph  Bewley,  of  Ireland. 

We  learn  that  our  Friends,  John  Pease  and 
Isabel  Casson,  embarked  to  return  to  their 
native  land,  on  board  of  one  of  the  steam- 
packels,  which  sailed  from  Boston   on  the  1st 

instant. 

A   Teacher  Wanted 
to  take  charge  of  Friends'  Select  School  for 
Girls  in   New  York  city.     Apply  to  William 
Wood,  261  Pearl  street,  New  ^ork. 

FRIENDS'    ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bet- 
tie,  jr..  No.  7;j  North  Tenth  street  ;  Charles 
Ellis,  .No.  95  South  Flighth  street,  and  No. 
56  Chestnut  street ;  Benjamin  H.  Warder, 
No.  179  Vine  Street;  William  Bettle,  No. 
244  North  Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South 
Third  street  ;  John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South 
Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — 
Benjamin  H.  Warder,  No.  179  Vine  street; 
John  Elliott,  No.  243  Race  street ;  Jeremiah 
WiUiis,  No.  193  North  Fifth  street. 

Superintendents. — Philip  Garrett  and  Su- 
san Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  201  Arch  street. 

Resident    Physician. Dr.     Joshua     H. 

Worlhinaton. 


Married,  on  the  4lh  of  Sixlli  nionlh,  at  East  While- 
land  p.irticular  meeting,  Joseph  Pusev,  Jr  ,  of  ChcRler 
county,  to  Rilbecca  P.,  daugliler  of  Daiiicr  J.  Rhoads, 

of  lliiiciiy. 


Died,  at  her  rcsidcnee  in  Ducliess  county,  N.  Y.,  on 
llie  i-'d  of  Fifth  month  last,  Ruth  Hallock,  wile  of 
Isaac  Hallock,  aged  eight^'-fivc  years,  a  valuable  minis- 
ter and  member  of  Creek  Monlhly  IVIeeling.  Though 
(or  a  number  of  years  post  her  increasing  infirmities 
frequenlly  confined  her  at  home,  3'et  when  lavouied  to 
assemble  with  her  friends,  her  lively  communications 
gave  full  e\idence  she  was  one  of  those,  who  having- 
been  gracioui^ly  preserved  in  tlie  "courts  of  our  God," 
was  enabled  "  lo  bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age;"  and  we 
Iiavc  ihe  consoling  assurance,  ihat  like  a  shock  of  corn 
fully  ripe,  she  is  now  gathered  into  the  heavenly  gar- 
ner. 

,  in  New  Garden,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  Ihe  even- 
ing of  Ihe  7th  of  Fifth  month  lasl,  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, in  the  fi>rlielli  3'ear  of  her  age,  Han.nah  H. 
Lambokn,  wife  of  John  Lamborn,  and  daughter  of  the 
hue  Mark  and  Lydia  Hughes.  She  was  mercifully  sus- 
tained through  a  scene  of  deep  suffering  with  a  re- 
markable degree  of  patience  and  resignation.  She  im- 
pressively entreated  some  of  her  relatives  and  friends  to 
endeavour  aller  an  establishment  on  that  Foundation 
which  alone  slaudeth  sure.  She  died  in  the  hope  of  a 
happy  and  glorious  immortality. 
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From  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal. 

BODKSELIISG  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
[concluding  notice.] 

The  glim[)ses — slight  as  they  nre — which 
our  former  articles  have  afforded  of  the  early 
English  trade  in  books,  allows  us  to  resume 
the  subject  at  a  period  when  bookselling  took 
a  firm  commerciul  stand  ;  which  it  did  about 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  This  has 
been  called  the  Augustan  age  of  literature, 
when  Dryden,  Steel,  Addison,  Swift,  Pope, 
with  a  lesser  host  of  geniuses,  flourished. 

At  that  period  the  mode  of  selling  books 
was  widely  ditferent  to  that  which  now  pre- 
vails. Readers  were  fewer,  and  the  means  of 
making  known  the  merits  of  a  book  far  more 
limited.  Tlie  only  prospect  an  author  had  of 
profitable  remuneration  for  his  labours,  was  to 
isSue  his  hook  by  subscription.  To  obtain  a 
sufficiently  large  number  of  subscribers,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  secure  the  patronage 
of  some  man  of  rank  and  influence  ;  if  possible, 
a  nobleman  whose  opinion  on  literary  matters 
was  held  in  respect,  or  whose  more  solid  in- 
fluence over  dependents  or  friends  gave  to  his 
expressed  wish  that  they  should  subscribe, 
the  nature  of  a  command.  The  patron  who 
took  a  genius  by  the  hand  in  this  way,  made 
it  his  business  to  praise  him  in  every  society 
— at  court,  at  balls,  masquerades,  parties,  and 
in  the  numerous  London  cottee-houses  where 
the  wits  of  the  day  were  wont  to  assemble. 
To  assist  him  in  this  sort  of  canvass,  his  pro- 
tege provided  him  with  a  sort  of  prospectus 
of  the  forthcoming  work,  in  which  was  set 
forth  its  scope  and  nature.  These  "  propo- 
sals" he  industriously  distributed  along  with 
his  verbal  pulfs  of  the  author's  talents.  When, 
by  these  means,  a  suflicient  number  of  sub- 
scribers was  obtained  to  render  it  a  safe  spec- 
ulation to  incur  the  expense  of  printing,  the 
obliged  author  was  expected  to  make  some 
return  to  the  patron  for  his  exertions.  This 
always  consisted  of  a  panegyrical  "  dedica- 
tion," conspicuously  placed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  volume.  Some  of  these  fulsome 
and  extravagant  lucrubations  are  suflicient 
evidence  of  the  debasing  influence  which  this 
system  of  publication  must  have  exercised 
over  literature.     In  most  of  them,  truth  was 


glaringly  sacrificed,  and  notorious  fiUsehoods 
promulgated,  by  motives  manifestly  interest- 
ed. The  nobility  were  the  real,  though  indi- 
rect publishers;  and  without  their  aid,  to 
print  even  a  good  book  would  have  been  a 
certain  loss  ;  whilst  hundreds  of  bad  ones 
were  foisted  by  this  system  on  the  world. 

The  author  seldom  went  to  the  printer  di- 
rect, but  applied  to  the  bookseller,  (of  whom 
many  eminent  ones  were  in  business  at  the 
time  we  refer  to,)  taking  with  him  his  manu- 
script and  his  subscription  list.  In  the  eyes 
of  ihe  publisher,  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
book  were  of  less  consequence  than  the  num- 
ber of  subscribers.  Ho  carefully  weighed 
one  with  the  other:  he  considered  the  proba- 
bilities of  a  chance  demand  for  the  book,  over 
and  above  the  sale  assured  from  subscriptions  ; 
and  ofliered  the  author  a  certain  sum  lo  take 
Ihe  whole  thing  o(f  his  hands.  In  the  case  of 
a  writer  of  established  reputation,  c(uiipetition 
occasionally  occurred  amongst  "  the  trade" 
for  the  bargain.  Some  of  the  intricacies  of 
these  transactions  may  be  learned  from  Dr. 
.lohnson's  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
Pope's  Homer's  Iliad  was  brought  out.  The 
poet,  in  his  "  proposals,"  offered  the  work — 
in  six  volumes,  quarto — for  six  guineas. 
"  The  greatness  of  the  design,"  says  the  ele- 
gantly verbose  doctor,  "  the  popularity  of  the 
author,  and  the  attention  of  the  literary  world, 
naturally  raised  such  expectations  of  the  fu- 
ture sale,  that  the  booksellers  made  their  of- 
fers with  great  eagerness;  but  the  highest 
bidder  was  Bernard  Lintot,  who  becaine  pro- 
prietor, on  condition  of  supplying  at  his  own  ex- 
pense all  the  copies  which  were  to  be  deliver- ' 
ed  to  subscribers  or  presented  to  friends,  and  '. 
paying  two  hundred  pounds  for  every  volume.  ! 
Of  the  quartos,  it  was,  I  believe,  stipulated  , 
that  none  should  be  printed  but  for  the  author,  i 
that  the  subscription  might  not  be  depreciat- j 
ed  ;  but  Lintot  impressed  the  same  pages  upon 
a  small  folio,  and  paper  perhaps  a  little  thin- 
ner; and  sold  exactly  at  half  the  price,  for 
half  a  guinea  each  volume,  books  so  little  in- 
ferior to  the  quartos,  that,  by  a  fraud  of  trade, 
those  folios,  being  afterwards  shortened  by 
cutting  away  the  top  and  bottom,  were  sold 
as  copies  printed  for  the  subscribers.  Lintot 
printed  two  hundred  and  fifty  on  royal  paper, 
in  folio,  for  two  guineas  a  volume  ;  of  the 
small  folio,  having  printed  seventeen  hundred 
and  fifty  copies  of  Ihe  first  volume,  he  reduced 
the  number  in  the  other  volumes  lo  a  thou- 
sand. It  is  unpleasant  to  relate  that  the  book- 
seller, after  all  his  hopes  and  all  his  liberali- 
ty, was,  by  a  very  unjust  and  illegal  action, 
defrauded  of  his  profit.  An  edition  of  the 
English  "Iliad"  was  printed  in  Holland  in 
duodecimo,  and  imported  clandestinely  for  the 
gratification  of  those  who  were  impatient  to 


read  what  they  could  not  yet  afford  to  buy. 
This  fraud  could  only  be  counteracted  by  an 
edition  equally  cheap,  and  more  commodious  ; 
and  Lintot  was  compelled  to  contract  his  folio 
at  once  into  a  duodecimo,  and  lose  Ihe  advan- 
tage of  an  intermediate  gradation.  The  notes, 
which  in  the  Dutch  copies  were  placed  at  the 
end  of  each  book,  as  I  hey  had  been  in  Ihe 
large  volumes,  were  now  subjoined  to  the 
text  in  the  same  page,  and  are  therefore  more 
easily  consulted.  Of  this  edition,  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  were  first  printed,  and  five 
thousand  a  few  weeks  afterwards;  but  indeed 
great  numbers  were  necessary  lo  produce  con- 
siderable profit." 

Sometiuies  publishers  employed  authors  lo 
write  books  for  small  sums  ;  and  having  sufli- 
cient interest  lo  procure  the  services  of  that 
very  necessary  person,  a  noble  patron,  obtain- 
ed subscriptions  on  their  own  account,  in  Ihe 
name  of  the  author.  By  this  proceeding, 
large  profits  were  sometimes  realized.  In- 
deed, despite  all  drawbacks  arising  from  pi- 
racy and  other  causes,  some  of  the  booksel- 
lers of  this  period  made  large  fortunes.  The 
Lintots,  (of  whom  there  were  four  in  the 
trade,)  the  Tonsons,  Ciirll,  Cave,  and  other 
contemporary  publishers,  realized  large  sums 
of  money  by  iheir  speculations. 

While,  however,  the  patron  and  subscrip- 
tion system  of  bookselling  was  in  full  opera- 
tion, a  small  and  silently-working  influence 
was  gradually  gaining  strength  lo  overthrow 
it  ;  and  this  was  periodical  literature.  By 
1709,  several  newspapers  had  been  establish- 
ed in  London;  but  these  had  little  or  no  effect 
upon  "  the  trade,"  compared  with  such  peri- 
odicals as  the  Taller,  Spectator,  and  Guar- 
dian. Not  many  years  afterwards,  (1731,) 
Cave  conceived  the  idea  of  collecting  the  prin- 
cipal original  papers  from  the  newspapers  into 
a  monthly  repository,  lo  which  the  name  of 
magazine  should  be  applied.  Hence  the 
"  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  which  began  in 
that  year,  and  still  exists,  Ihe  venerable  pa- 
rent of  a  host  of  lighter-headed  children.  Its 
success  was  so  great,  that  rivals  soon  started 
up.  The  "  liondon,"  the  "  Monthly  Review," 
and  the  "  Critical,"  were  the  most  remarkable: 
these  works  in  lime  changed  the  whole  S3S- 
lem  of  bookselling.  They  became  channels 
of  information  on  literary  subjects,  and  by 
their  aid  an  author's  merits  were  made  known 
lo  the  public  without  the  intervention  of  a 
tilled  patron.  They  took  the  patronage  of 
men  of^  letters  out  of  the  hands  of  the  great 
and  fashionable,  and  transferred  it  lo  the  peo- 
ple. Literature  becoming  no  longer  a  matter 
of  mere  fashion,  but  of  intellectual  taste  and 
art,  booksellers  began  lo  buy  manuscripts  from 
authors  at  their  own  risk,  and  to  address  them 
directly  to  the  reading  public,  without  ihe  aid 
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of  previous  subs-cribers.  By  this  change  (he 
trade  was  conducted  on  a  more  solid  and  in- 
dependent basis.  That  a  riddance  of  llie  tliral- 
dom  which  hlorature  had  hillierto  endured 
was  beneficial  to  it,  is  proved  from  the  fact, 
tliat  in  proportion  as  the  subscribing  plan  was 
abandoned,  (for  it  is  not  wholly  given  up  even 
Bt  present,)  so  the  nundjer  of  published  worlis 
increased.  From  1701)  to  imo,  only  about 
52ti(J  new  works  (exclusive  of  tracts  and  pam- 
phlets) were  issued — or  about  ninety-three  per 
annuin  ;  whilst  from  the  latter  year  to  1803, 
this  average  of  new  works  increased  nearly 
ninety-three  per  cent. 

From  the  more  independent  system  of  pub- 
lishing, must  be  dated  the  footing  upon  which 
the  English  trade  now  stands.  The  London 
booksellers  who  were  rich  enough  to  buy  ina- 
nuscripts,  and  to  got  them  printed  on  their 
own  responsibility,  formed  iheniselves  into  a 
class,  wiio  sold  wholesale,  and  got  the  title  of 
"  publishers  ;"  whilst  those  who  retailed  the 
works  remained  booksellers.  It  was  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  career  of  such  men  as 
Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Smollett,  Fielding,  Rich- 
ardson, &.C.,  that  this  division  look  place. 
'l"he  publishers — who  chiefly  resided  in  Lon- 
don or  in  Edinburgh — few  in  number,  exhib- 
iled  less  rivalry  than  is  usually  seen  in  other 
trades.  When  an  author  presented  himself, 
whose  great  reputation  warranted  him  in  de- 
manduig  a  large  price  for  his  manuscript,  the 
publishers  united  to  purchase  the  copyright. 
Hence,  one  half  of  the  lille-pages  of  many 
works  published  at  the  end  of  the  last  centu- 
ry, is  occupied  by  a  list  of  the  publishers  who 
took  shares  in  the  risk.  Gy  this  sort  of  com- 
bination, an  expensive  book  was  "  pushed" 
amongst  the  connections  of  each  shareholder, 
and  had  a  better  chance  of  success  than  if  un- 
dertaken by  one  individual. 

This  sort  of  unanimity  amongst  "  the  trade" 
was  very  injurious  to  the  public.  It  kept  the 
price  of  books  so  high,  that  none  but  persons 
of  fortune  could  afiord  to  buy  them  ;  and  the 
only  method  by  which  a  man  of  moderate 
means  could  get  access  to  them,  was  by  join- 
ing a  book-club,  or  by  borrowing  from  circu- 
lating libraries.  But  the  cause  of  the  higii 
price  of  books  must  not  be  solely  attributed 
to  publishers.  Paper-making  and  printing 
were  at  that  time  slow  and  expensive  process- 
es, and  that  of  itself  rendered  books  dear. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  a  new  era 
dawned  on  the  career  of  the  book-trade.  A 
shrewd,  intelligent,  but  humble  journeyman 
printer  saw  that  the  publishers  of  his  day,  by 
the  price  at  which  they  kept  their  works,  ex- 
clusively addressed  a  single  class,  instead  of 
the  whole  public.  Ho  could  not,  it  is  true — 
from  the  expense  of  materials — devise  any 
plan  to  reduce  the  cost  of  books  ;  but  ho  in- 
vented a  mode  of  issue  by  which  they  were 
rendered  accessible  to  the  humbler  classes. 
As  this  was  the  earliest  atlempt  at  popular 
bookselling,  we  .shall  dwell  a  little  upon  il, 
and  upon  its  originator. 

Henry  Fisher,  the  individual  alluded  to, 
while  yeta  journeyman  in  the  cnployment  of 
.Jonas  Naltall,  the  I'oundcr  of  the  "  Caxlon 
press"  in  Liverpool,  conceived  the  happy  no- 
tion, that  if  expensive  works  were  supplied  to 


poorer  customers  in  cheap  parts,  and  period- 
ically till  complete,  a  vast  number  of  persons 
would  become  eager  purchasers,  who  regard- 
ed books  as  an  unattainable  luxury.  This 
plan,  however,  had  its  obstacles,  'i'he  easy, 
almost  sleepy  manner  in  which  bookselling 
was  conducted  by  the  metropolilan  publishers 
and  their  provincial  agents,  I'orbade  a  hope 
that  the  regular  trade  would  second  it.  When, 
for  instance,  they  sold  a  bible,  it  was  one 
transaction,  which  cost  little  trouble;  but  to 
lave  that  bible  divided  into  twenty  parts,  and 
disposed  of  by  twenty  inslalmenis,  of  course 
entailed  twenty  times  the  trouble.  Such  an 
increase  of  business,  without  the  prospect  of 
an  accession  of  profit,  was  not  to  be  thought 
of.  Again,  if  even  the  general  trade  had 
fallen  in  with  Fisher's  viesvs,  it  was  quite  un- 
likely that  they  could  have  carried  them  out. 
Their  customers  were  few,  and  essentially  a 
class;  the  market  was  limited,  and  something 
was  necessary  to  be  done  to  extend  it.  Young 
Fisher  therefore  proposed  to  Nutiall  that  he 
should  not  only  print  standard  works  in  cheap 
numbers,  but  sell  them  upon  an  entirely  new 
plan,  'i'his  consisted  in  establishing  depots 
in  every  principal  town.  To  each  of  these 
was  attached  a  slaffof  hawkers,  who  branch- 
ed ofTall  over  the  district,  going  from  door  to 
door,  leaving  prospectuses,  and  offering  the 
numbers  for  sale.  By  such  means  books 
found  their  way  into  remote  places,  and  into 
houses  in  which  they  were  never  before  seen, 
'i'hough  only  twenty  years  old,  Fisher  was 
intrusted  with  the  establishment  and  manage- 
ment of  the  depot  at  Bristol.  Amongst  the 
first  books  printed  for  sale  in  this  manner, 
were  Iho  Family  Bible,  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  Josephus,  and  several  standard  de- 
votional works.  The  Bible  was  issued  in  for- 
ty parts,  at  a  shilling  each.  The  hawker, 
when  he  made  his  call,  displayed  the  first  part 
as  a  temptation.  If  he  could  not  succeed  in 
securing  a  customer  at  once,  he  requested 
permission  to  leave  it  for  a  week,  and  gener- 
ally found  at  his  second  visit,  that  a  decision 
had  been  come  lo  in  favour  of  keeping  that 
nuinber,  and  of  periodically  purchasing  the 
succeeding  ones.  Thus,  persons  who  could 
easily  afford  the  •disbursement  of  a  shilling  a- 
week  for  the  gradual  purchase  of  a  book,  but 
would  have  passed  their  lives  without  enter- 
taining the  thought  of  giving  two  pounds  for 
a  Bible  in  one  sum,  became  in  time  the  pos- 
sessors of  a  little,  but  select  library. 

Asa  pecuniary  speculation,  this  "number 
system,"  as  it  was  called,  succeeded  beyond 
its  projector's  hopes.  Fisher  was  employed 
at  Bristol  for  three  years  with  so  much  bene- 
fit to  his  employer  and  credit  to  himself,  that 
Nultall  recalled  him  to  Liverpool,  look  him 
into  partnership,  and  allowed  him,  besides  his 
share  of  the  business,  £900  a-ycar  for  mana 
ging  it.  The  plan  was  adopted  by  others, 
and  by  none  without  enabling  them  to  realize 
large  fortunes.  Several  old  and  respectable 
publishers  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Glas- 
gow, date  their  origin  from  their  founders 
commencing  as  "  canvassers"  in  the  employ 
ofNuttalland  Fisher. 

(To  bo  coMcliided.) 


Phenomenon  at  St.  Helena. — When  a  vio- 
lent earthquake  occurs  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  especially  beneath  the  sea,  the  efiict 
produced  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  is  truly 
curious.  A  mighty  wave  is  created  which 
rushes  at  a  tremendous  rate,  soinetinies  over 
a  vast  distance,  and  wkich  does  much  damage 
to  vessels  in  certain  harbours,  and  to  towns 
situated  on  the  sea  shore.  The  following  ac- 
count of  one  of  these  fearful  waves,  will  give 
the  reader  some  idea  of  their  velocity  and 
power.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  an  officer  in  the 
British  nava!  service. — Fhil.  Guz. 

"  In  the  year  18-.'l,  I  was  a  midshipman  in 
his  majesty's  ship  Vigo,  guard-ship  at  St.  He- 
lena, bearing  the  flag  of  Rear-Admiral  Lam- 
bert, and  commanded  by  Capt. Thomas  Brown, 
during  the  latter  peri(jd  of  Napoleon's  exile. 
1  had  charge  of  an  excellent  establishment  on 
shore,  called  the  stockyard,  for  keeping  a  sup- 
ply of  fat  cattle  for  the  squadron  after  its  ar- 
rival from  the  Cape,  lank  and  lean.  My  par- 
ly  of  men  always  slept  on  board,  landing  the 
next  morning  at  daylight.  It  was  in  the  early 
part  of  May,  a  month  rendered  remarkable  by 
the  death  of  the  great  chieftain,  "hich  took 
place  on  the  .5lh  day,  that  we  were  pulling  in 
as  usual  the  launch,  with  several  working  par- 
lies on  hoard,  but  observing  that  the  surf  was 
too  violent  for  the  large  boat  filled  with  men, 
to  attempt  a  landing,  we  tried  to  accomplish 
it  bv  a  few  at  a  time,  in  the  jolly  boat.  A 
small  number,  including  myself,  got  on  shore 
in  this  manner.  Shortly  after  I  was  engaged 
in  conversation  with  an  ofTicer  of  the  Hon. 
Company's  ship  Ganges,  surrounded  by  native 
women,  some  children,  and  Lascais,  when  I 
felt  myself  forcibly  pulled  by  ihe  arm,  and 
heard  a  person  exclaim — '  Look  at  the  hori- 
zon, run,  save  yourself,  we  shall  all  be  lost.!" 
I  did  look,  and  the  sight  I  shall  never  cease 
to  remember,  it  was  so  frightfully  grand.  On 
the  horizon,  from  the  north-west,  appeared  an 
irnmense  undulation,  or  swell,  resembling  a 
bank  of  water  rolling  majestically  in,  direct- 
ly in  the  wind's  eye.  Whether  it  was  my  , 
anxiety  for  the  boats,  or  that  astonishment 
had  paralyzed  me,  I  cannot  tell,  but  1  felt 
riveted  lo  the  spot  alone,  and  before  I  could 
attempt  to  save  myself,  as  others  did,  by 
climbing  the  rocks,  1  was  whirled  along  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning,  in  the  midst  of  ihia 
dark  wave. 

"  Almost  in  an  instant  I  experienced  a  vio- 
lent shock,  which  stunned  ine  for  a  few  mo- 
ments; on  recovering  the  perfect  use  of  my 
senses,  I  found  myself  in  Ihe  armourer's  cave, 
with  Ihe  forge  lying  across  my  thigh.  To 
this  circumstance  I  nmst  draw  attention,  as, 
by  its  weight  keeping  me  from  going  into  the 
sea  as  the  water  receded,  and  from  being 
dashed  against  the  rocks,  to  it  I  owe  my  pre- 
servation. Near  me  were  lying  two  Lascars, 
one  was  split  up  the  middle,  the  other's  skull 
was  beat  to  pieces — both  were  dead.  Fear- 
ing a  return  of  the  surf,  ns  Ihe  sea  usually 
runs  in  quickly  twice,  and  then  comes  with 
redoubled  violence,  I  niade  the  best  use  of 
my  lungs;  the  carpenter  fortunately  heard 
my  cries,  and  rescued  me.  My  clothes  were 
I  torn  to  shreds,  my  er.rs,  eyes,  and  nose,  filled 
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widi  ashes  and  blood;  but  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  contusions,  atid  hiceialed  hands,  I  was 
otherwise  unhurt.  One  woman  was  drowned, 
and  several  men  and  children  were  picked  up 
by  I  he  boats. 

"  This  first  swell  that  I  have  mentioned 
was  the  prelude  to  a  gigantic  surf,  which  lust- 
ed three  days.  This  plienomenon  (as  nothing 
like  it  had  ever  taken  place  in  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  inhabllants)  was  attributed  to  an 
earthquake.  We  had  only  telegraphic  com- 
munication with  the  ship  while  it  lasted. 
The  torlifications  were  much  injured  in  front 
of  St.  James  Town  ;  huge  rocks  were  torn  up 
and  tossed  into  our  little  bathmg  place  to  the 
left  of  the  landing;  the  guard-house  was 
abandoned,  the  sea  reaching  the  upper  win- 
dows ;  the  ships  rode  with  sails  aback,  to 
keep  them  aslern  of  their  anchors  ;  and,  while 
it  lasted,  to  see  the  mass  of  water  burst  upon 
the  cliffs,  ns  if  to  shake  the  island  from  ils 
foundation,  was  the  grandest  sight  I  ever  be- 
held." 

National  Observatory. — We  find  in  the 
National  Intellig(>ncer  an  analysis  of  the  Re- 
port of  Lieut.  Gilliss,  ol' the  navy,  respecting 
the  plan  and  construction  of  the  National 
Observatory  at  Washington,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  costly  astronomical  instruments 
with  which  it  is  furnished.  We  have  styled 
it  the  National  Observatory,  and  such  it  is; 
biii  the  act  of  Congress  authorising  its  erec- 
tion, desiirnates  it  as  a  "  Depot  of  Charts  and 
Instruments."  Tiie  Depot  or  Observatory  is 
located  on  University  Square,  on  the  north- 
ern bank  of  the  Potomac,  in  the  south-west- 
ern part  of  the  city,  and  the  entire  ground  ap- 
propriated contains  about  nineteen  acres.  1'he 
site  of  the  building  is  ninety-five  feet  aboye 
ordinary  high-water  mark,  and  has'a  north 
horizontal  range  of  one  and  a  qaailer  miles, 
and  a  south  range  of  eight  miles.  A  long  and 
minute  account  of  the  building  is  given  in  the 
report,  which  is  not  necessary  to  give  here. 
The  instruments  now  mounted  and  in  use,  are 
an  Achromatic  Reflector,  a  Meridian  'I'ransit, 
a  Prime  Vertical  Transit,  a  Mural  Circle,  a 
Comet  Ssarcher,  Magnetic  and  Meteorologi- 
cal instruments.  The  Achromatic  Reflector 
cost  S6'l)00,  its  object-glass  alone,  nine  French 
inches  in  diameter,  being  valued  at  $3600. 
Tiie  Transit  instrument,  constructed  at  Mu- 
nicli,  cost  S1480.      Its  focal  length  is  eiglity- 

!  eight  inches,  and  its  object-glass  has  a  clear 
aperture  of  five  and  a  half  inches.  The  Mu- 
ral Circle  cost  $3550;  the  Prime  Vertical 
Transit,  $1750  ;  the  Comet  Searcher,  $:280. 
The    Magnet ical    and    Meteorological    instru- 

;  ments  are  described  at  much  length,  and  very 
minutely.  The  Library  of  the  Observatory 
is  already  extensive  ;  the  catalogue  enume- 
rates about  850  volumes  of  great  value,  upon 
subjects  connected  with  the  objects  of  the  in- 
stitution. "  Much  interest,"  says  Lieutenant 
Gilliss,  "  was  evinced  in  the  success  of  the 
Ob-icrvatory,  by  the  distinguished  savans  of 
Europe  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  meet;" 
anil,  in  token  of  their  gratification  at  the  es- 

>  tablishment   of  an    institution    by  the   United 

'.  Slates,  where  science  will  be  prosecuted,  they 

1""" ' ■""■" 


works,  in  two  hundred  volumes.  The  Wash-  to  protect  its  old  age  from  suflTering  and  want, 
ington  Observatory  has  placed  on  the  list  of  l hey  ordered  him  to  leave  their  city,  and  nev. 
correspondencies,  and  will  receive  the  publi-  er  return  to  it;  "fur,"  said  they,  "a  man 
cations  hereafter  made  by  the  Royal  Suciety  who  will  not  protect  to  the  end  an  old  and 
and  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  England  ;  faithful  servant — of  what  use  is  he  in  the 
the    Greenwich,    Cambridge,    Oxford,  Edin-   world?" 

burgh,     Dorpt,    Munich,     Prague,     Brussels,*      But //iw  was  a  long  while  ago. 
Hamburg,  Madras,  and   Berlin  observatories,  ___ 


and  the  Annals  of  Magnetism  and  .Meteorolo- 
gy.—P/iii.  Gaz. 


More  Important  Discoveries  of  Iron  Ore. 
— Several     persons    among    whom     was    Eli 

.        ,T-.       •        r>  1-         .    /-  •      .         ,      ,      Trego,  of  Danville,  well  known  for  his  e.xlen- 
An   Jhsopian  Kelic. — A  friend  sends  the  ^:,„       i  ,■     i   i         i  j        ■  .t 

^T  .•        ,    i'     M'  ,       "■■'"='=""=  '■"'  siveand   practical   ktiowled"e   in  every   Ihincf 

National    lute    iijencer    the    fo Dwinff    rea   v  L„  .„■  .    .i     i        i  rn  i        • 

c,,  "^  .      ,        .    .      V"  •'   pertaimiii' to  the  Iron  business  ot  Pennsvlvama, 

pretty  fable  assuring  it  that  .t  .s  of  genutne  ,,3,,  ,|,i,nveek  been  engaged  in  making  a  ibo. 
antiquity,  although  he  cannot  recollect  H^.-ough  search  for  Iron  Ore  in  Union  county, 
source.      1  tiouu  1  a   trafunenl — or  it   has  no  .id  1        mm  .1 

,  "    ,  ■   I      "  ,  .        inearthis  Borough.      1  bev   announce,  as   the 

moral  to  it — we  think  it  is  worth   preserviiiir,  .„  .  1,    r.u   •  ■      .  .1    .  .1        1  j 

,       .  .      .  ,  „' ,    '"-'""t>'  result  ol  iheir  examination,  that  tliev  have  dis- 

inculcaiini;,  as  it  does,  a   esson  ol   humanity.'  j  i        <->        r.i  1     .        1  ■■  j 

,,  ^1,  ,     ,  .  ,,7   icovered  lion  Ore  ol  the  very  best  qnaliticsand 

(Jne  occasionaly  sees  such  thinirs  in  real  lile.   •       •       1        .11  .-.   '  1  .1 

J.  ou^,..  ii.i..|^=>       icQi  ill.,,  ijj    inexhaustible    qrnintilies    and    apparcnily 

more  favourable   for   mining  o|)eratioiis   I  baa 
any  of  the  neiiihbourincj  Iron  Distiicls.      Sev- 


—Phil.  Oaz. 


A  king  made  a  law,  that  if  any  one  suffer-  ^';"'  ^'''f'n^'ve  veins  of  rich  Ore  were  discver- 
from   injustice  or  ingratitude,   the   injured  «i  upon 'he  lands  be  onging  to  the  heirs  ol  D. 


ed  irom  injustice  or  ingratitude,  the  inj 
man  should  call  upon  the  people  by  the  toll- 
ing of  a  bell,  hung  in  a  temple  which  the 
good  king  had  caused  to  be  buildcd  for  the 
purpose,  at  which  sound  it  was  ordered  to  the 
citizens  to  gather  logelher,  to  hear  the  com- 
plaint, and  to  adjudge  justice  for  the  wrongs 
that  should  be  shown  to  them. 

I'he  people  of  this  couiiliy  were  so  virtu- 
ous, that  a  long  time  passed,  and  no  one  had 
complained  ol  injustice  or  ingratitude  ;  and 
meanwhile  the  building  began  to  go  to  decay. 
Its  doors  had  rotted  from  their  hmges;  bram- 
bles had  begun  to  chcdce  up  its  entrance-way  ; 
while  tall  grass  sprung  up  from  the  crannies 
of  its  pavemenis,  and  spiders  festooned  the  ca- 
pitals of  its  columns. 

The  good  king  was  dead,  and  so  were  many 
of  his  successors  ;  and  the  uses  of  the  place 
itself  had  almost  come  to  be  remembered  only 
as  some  old  legend,  when,  late  one  night,  in 
the  midst  of  a  howling  winter, /Ae  tolling  of  a 
bell  u-as  heard. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  city  at  midnight 
surrounded  the  place,  and  found,  to  their  sur- 
prise, only  an  old  horse,  which,  seeking  shel- 
ter from  the  snow,  had  strayed  there,  and 
whose  feet  had  become  entangled  with  the 
bell-ropes,  and  so  by  chance  hud  rung  it. 

In  the  simple-minded  habits  of  reverence 
and  obedience  for  those  placed  in  authority, 
which  marked  the  peo[)le  of  those  days,  they 
ordered  the  owner  of  the  beast  to  be  sought 
for  and  brought  before  them.  It  was  proved 
that  it  had  been  useful  and  faithful  to  him  in 
his  youth,  but  that  now  it  bad  grown  old,  and 
that  he  had  turned  it  out  of  doors,  regardless 
of  Its  welfare,  to  seek  a  shelter  for  itself,  and 
to  pick  up  a  scanty  living  as  miserably  as 
possible,  by  beggary  or  robbery  by  the  way- 
side. 

And  the  simple-hearted  but  right-minded 
people,  who  stood  thus  together  at  midnight 
round  the  old  temple,  saw  plainly  that  Acre 
was  injustice  and  ingratitude,  such  as  Iheedici 
of  the  good  king  had  many  years  before  or- 
dered them  to  judge  ;  and,  first  taking  from  the 
owner  of  the  animal  a  portion  of  tlnjse  means 
which  it  had  aided  him  in  acquiring,  sufficient 


Caldwell,  four  iniles  above  Milton,  fr( 
thence  they  traced  ore  in  asouth-HCslerh  line, 
upon  the  farms  of  Hatfield,  Di-rsham,  Finney 
and  Spotis,  within  two  and  a  half  miles  of 
Milton,  'ihe  above  naned  gentlemen  have 
all  made  partial  excavations  and  all  without 
exception  realized  their  most  sanguine  antici- 
pations in  finding  vcinsof  rich  ore  in  a|  parent 
abundance. 

The  conviction  was  forced  upon  the  minds 
of  those  engaged  in  the  search,  that  nothing 
is  wanting  bill  men  of  capital  lo  lay  hold  of 
the  inducements  that  so  abiindanlly  present 
themselves,  to  make  the  neighbourhood  of 
-Milton  rival  in  a  very  short  lime  any  of  the 
other  Iron  di-tricts  of  the  State  in  enterprise, 
and  successful  manufacturiii!;  operations.  A 
more  desirable  location  for  Furnaces,  Rolling 
.Mills,  Factories,  &c.  can  hardly  be  conceived 
than  that  of  the  Caldwell  property  at  the 
mouth  of  White  Deer  Creek,  a  water  power 
surpassed  probably  by  none  in  the  slate,  and 
Ore,  Limestone  and  Wood  in  abundance, 
separated  from  the  Canal  only  by  the  width 
of  the  Susquehanna  river,  the  enterprising 
capitalist  can  hardly  ask  for  greater  or  nore 
permanent  inducements  than  are  here  held 
out  for  profitable  investments. — Miltonian. 

Improvements. — The  people  of  Cincinnati 
are  rejoicing  over  a  most  important  event  in 
the  history  of  their  city,  the  completion  of 
the  Miami  canal  by  which  a  regular  and 
direct  communication  is  established  between 
Cincinnati  and  Toledo,  (at  the  head  of  Mau- 
mee  Bay,)  on  Lake  Erie.  The  Miami  canal 
extends  from  Cincinnati  to  Defiance,  and  is 
one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  miles  in  length. 
At  Defiance  it  strikes  Ihe  great  woik  of 
Indiana,  the  Wabash  and  Eiie  canal,  making 
ihe  entire  line  of  canal,  from  Cincinnati  to 
Toledo,  on  the  Lake,  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  miles. — Late  paper. 


An  American  ship  recently  imported  into 
England  2447  hides  and  10  casks  of  shoe- 
pegs. 
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WE  ARE  GROWING  OLD. 


[The following  lines  are  from  Chambers'  Edinburgh 
Journal,  with  the  exception  of  the  concluding  start ia, 
in  brackets.— T:m  FuitND.] 

We  are  growing  old — how  the  thought  will  rise. 

When  a  glance  is  backward  cast 
On  some  long  rcmcinbured  spot  that  lies 

In  the  silence  of  ihe  past : 
It  may  be  the  shrine  of  our  early  vows, 

Or  ihe  lomb  of  early  tears; 
But  it  seems  like  a  far  off  isle  to  us, 
In  the  stormy  sea  of  years. 

Oh,  wild  and  wide  are  the  waves  that  part 

Our  steps  from  its  greenness  now, 
And  we  miss  the  j.iy  of  many  a  heart. 

And  the  light  of  many  a  brow; 
For  deep  o'er  many  a  stately  bark 

Have  the  whelming  billows  rolled. 
That  steered  with  us  from  that  early  mark — 

Oh,  friends,  we  are  growing  old. 

Old  in  the  dimness  and  the  dust 

Of  our  daily  toils  and  cares; 
Old  in  the  wrecks  of  love  and  trust 

Which  our  burdened  memory  bears. 
Each  (brm  may  wear  to  the  passing  gaze 

The  bloom  of  life's  freshness  yet, 
And  beams  may  brighten  our  latter  days. 

Which  the  morning  never  met. 

But  oh,  the  changes  we  have  seen. 

In  the  far  and  winding  way  ; 
The  graves  in  our  path  that  have  grown  green, 

And  the  locks  that  have  grown  gray  ; 
The  winters  still  on  our  own  may  spare 

The  sable  or  the  gold; 
But  we  saw  their  snows  upon  briffhtcr  hair — 

And,  friends,  we  are  growing  old. 

We  have  gained  the  world's  cold  wisdom  now, 

We  have  learned  to  pause  and  fear; 
But  where  are  the  living  founts  whose  flow 

Was  a  joy  of  heart  to  hear  ? 
We  have  won  the  wealth  of  many  a  clime, 

And  the  lore  of  many  a  page; 
But  where  is  the  hope  (hat  saw  in  time 

But  its  boundless  heritage  ? 

Will  it  come  ogain  when  the  violet  wakes, 

And  the  woods  their  youth  renew? 
We  have  stood  in  tJie  light  of  sunny  brakes. 

Where  the  bloom  is  deep  and  blue  I 
And  our  souls  might  joy  in  the  spring-time  then, 

But  the  joy  was  faint  and  cold. 
For  it  ne'er  could  give  us  lire  youth  again. 

Of  hearts  tliat  are  growing  old. 

[We  arc  growing  old — but  a  land  there  is, 

Where  beauty  knows  no  dccav  ; 
Where  this  day's  joy  is  to-morrow's  bliss, 

And  friends  never  pass  away. 
The  glory  of  God  doth  lighten  it, 

Its  brilliance  is  the  Lamb, — 
The  silver  streams  doth  brighten  it, 

'J'hat  flow  from  thy  throne,  1AM! 
Ty  the  way  of  the  cross  the  road  we  trace, 
Ihal  leads  to  this  blessed  resting  place.] 

From  Ihe  London  Friend. 

LONDON  YE.IRLY  MEETING. 

CCoiicliulcd  from  page  X\6.) 

In  Mitiden,  distraints  for  refusing  military 
service  have  been  levied  on  two  of  the  mem- 
bers, lo  the  extent  of  upwards  of  £6.  The 
commillf'e  had  been  concerned  to  address  to 
Friends  of  Congenles,  &c.,  an  epistle  of  ex- 
horlation  on  the  subject  of  bearing  arms  ;  our 
testimony  on  this  important  point  not  bein<; 
failhliilly  carried  out  by  them.  The  schools 
at  Nismcs  continue  to  answer  expectation; 
we  gave  a  copy  of  Ihe  last  report  in  the  Third 
month.  The  liberality  of  Friends  has  hither- 
to rendered   it   unnecessary  to    apply   to  the 


Meeting  for  Sufferings  for  a  grant  in  aid  of 
the  Institution. 

It  was  remarked  that  the  preservation  of 
the  Truth  by  these  little  companies  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  is  a  source  of  great  en- 
couragement. In  former  ages  of  the  church, 
and  amidst  gross  darkness,  the  Truth  had 
been  preserved  in  a  similar  manner,  when 
the  demonstration  of  it  had  been  very  low  and 
weak  ;  and  it  was  these  sources,  which,  unit- 
inn-  together,  swelled  into  the  stream  of  the 
Reformation.  So  at  the  present  day,  these 
gliiumering  lights  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  our  own  Society  in  this  country,  are  set 
up  in  the  midst  of  much  darkness  ;  and  though 
they  may  now  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  to  he  insigniKcant,  one  day,  we  are  war- 
ranted both  to  hope  and  believe,  they  shall 
break  forth  into  a  flame. 

The  Society  in  Van  Dieman's  Land  and 
Xew  South  Wales  continues  to  hold  its  meet- 
inns,  and  to  correspond  with  the  Meeting  for 
SuBerings.  In  their  last  epistle,  they  refer 
to  the  ecclesiastical  exactions  which  are  en- 
forced in  this  country,  and  the  very  dissimilar 
circumstances  in  which  tJiei;  are  placed.  The 
legislature  there  grants  pecuniary  support  to 
all  sects  who  will  accept  of  it,  in  proportion 
to  their  numerical  strength  ;  support  which 
Friends  do  not  of  course  accept,  and  of  which 
we  have  been  informed  the  Independents  have 
likewi,-e  refused  to  avail  themselves.  Friends 
in  liie  South  Australian  colony,  hold  a  two 
months'  meeting  for  discipline,  and  have  sent 
answers  to  the  queries,  at  the  request  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings.  The  condition  of  our 
members  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  else- 
where, beyond  Ihe  limits  of  any  constituted 
meetings  of  the  Society,  has  obtained  the 
sympathy  of  that  body  during  the  year,  and 
they  have  procured  from  the  .Montlily  Meet- 
ings a  return  of  their  members  resident  abroad. 
The  reader  will  find  this  information  in  the 
last  Friend.  In  their  report,  Ihe  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  observe,  ihat  individuals  situated 
as  above-mentioned,  still  remain  objects  of 
Christian  care  to  the  respective  meetings  of 
which  they  are  members,  and  they  hope  that 
such  meetings  will  by  no  means  feel  exonera- 
ted from  this  charge,  on  account  of  any  over- 
sight they  may  claim  from  the  representa- 
tives of  the  body  at  large.  We  are  glad  to 
learn  that  several  Monthly  Meetings  corres- 
pond with  their  absent  members. 

Third-day,  27th. — A  minute  from  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  introduced  the  subject 
of  Ihe  visit  lately  accomplished  by  E.  O.  Tre- 
gelles  and  James  Jesup,  lo  the  West  India 
Islands  ;  and  E.  O.  T.  look  the  opportunity 
lo  give  a  sketch  of  their  travels.  Rather 
more  than  a  year  ago,  we  commenced  a  re- 
port of  this  visit  from  such  sources  as  were  at 
our  command  ;  but  finding  that  ihe  Friends 
themselves  were  not  easy  lo  have  anything 
published  during  their  absence  from  home, 
we  abandoned  the  design.  Now,  however,  E. 
().  T.  appears  desirous  of  freely  imparling  in- 
formation lo  all  his  friends  ;  and  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  relate,  ihough  very  iinpprfeclly,  some 
particulars  of  the  iiileresling  communication 
which  wo  heard  this  morning. 
1      Tlio  varied  character  of  iho  population  on 


the  islands  which  form  the  group  of  the  An- 
tilles, and  the  diversity  of  service  into  which 
our  Friends  were  led,  was  very  striking. 
They  landed  first  at  Barbadoes.  This  i>land, 
which  is  about  Ihe  size  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
supports  a  very  thickly-studded  population  of 
not  less  than  120,000  persons,  mosl  of  them 
black  or  coloured.  The  people  are  happy 
and  prosperous;  they  held  sixteen  meetings 
with  them,  which  were  well  attended.  On  the 
island  are  five  spots  where  Friends'  meeting- 
houses once  stood  ;  but  those  who  used  them 
have  ceased  lo  exist  there  for  a  great  many 
years.  Slavery  and  luxury  are  incompatible 
with  the  self-denial  and  simplicity  required 
by  our  principles.  In  Tobago,  which  was 
ne.xl  visited,  ihe  condition  of  Ihe  people  is  in 
sirong  contrast  to  those  of  Barbadoes  ;  they 
are  badly  clothed,  and  have  not  yet  learnt 
that  decency  which  Christianity  produces. 
Trinidad  was  forcibly  described  as  a  vxoral 
marsh  ;  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  al- 
most universally  professed.  Here  Ihe  pros- 
pect of  religious  service  was  closed  by  the  ill- 
ness of  E.  O.  T.,  who  was  attacked  with  fe- 
ver, and  brought  near  lo  Ihe  gates  of  death. 
In  this  condition,  and  amidst  the  superstitious 
observances  of  the  papal  system,  he  found  the 
finished  work  of  redemption  by  Christ  Jesus, 
to  be  his  only  support  and  hope.  W  hen  par- 
tially recovered,  a  return  lo  Grenada  quickly 
restored  him,  and  they  had  considerable  ser- 
vice in  that  island. 

The  little  island  of  Barbuda  is  inhabited  by 
about  five  hundred  persons,  all,  wilh  the  ex« 
ceplion  of  Iwo  whiles,  of  African  descent,  and 
superior  in  intelligence  to  ihe  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  islands.  They  possess  no- 
thing approaching  lo  religious  instruction,  but 
the  reading  of  the  Church  of  England  ser- 
vice, and  lo  them  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
was  like  raio  on  the  thirsty  land.  Here,  or 
in  one  of  the  other  small  islands,  our  Friends 
were  obliged,  from  the  want  of  public  accom- 
modation, to  partake  of  Ihe  hospitality  of  a 
man  who  was  living  in  open  sin  ;  a  painful 
circumstance,  but  one  to  which  Ihe  traveller  . 
amongst  these  islands  is  often  exposed.  They  I 
had  the  satisfaction,  however,  of  having  dis-  I 
charged  their  duty  towards  him.  | 

Jamaica  offers  a  wide  field  to  the  preaching  < 
of  the  gospel  ;   hardly   any   of   its  numerous 
inhabitants  but  are  professors  of  the  Christian 
name.     But    division  and    strife   have  raged 
amongst  them  to  their  great  loss,  and  E.  O. 
T.  and  J.  J.  were  engaged  lo  declare  to  I  hem  i 
Ihe  gospel  of  peace.     The  island  is  about  the  j 
size  of  Devon  and   Cornwall  together;   Ihey 
had  sixty  meetings  there.      Amongst  ihe  pop- 
ulalion  are  some  known  by  Ihe  name  of  .Ma- 
roons, of  negro  origin,  who  have  never  sub- 
mitted to  the  English  rule  ;  these  they  visit- 
ed, having  several  meetings  with  them. 

Hayli  is  a  very  interesting  island,  where 
the  door  is  abundantly  open  for  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  ;  the  English,  especially  Chris- 
tian ministers,  are  res|)ecled  by  all  parlies  in' 
Ihat  distracted  country.  The  addresses  of 
Ihe  Ami-Slavery  and  Peace  Societies  were 
well  received  everywhere  ;  even  Ihe  freeboot^ 
er,  who  wins  his  bread  by  his  sword,  had  a 
word  of  approval  for  the  excellent  address  is- 
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sued  by  the  lust-menlioned  body.  The  coun- 
try is  under  two  distinct  governments,  wiiich 
rule,  res[jeclively,over  the  Spanish  and  Frencii 
teri'itorius.  It  was  in  the  latter  alone  tliat 
our  Friends  travelled.  Here  they  found  a 
body  of  people,  belonging  to,  or  descended 
from  negroes  of  the  Cniled  Slates,  many  of 
whom  had  in  their  youth  been  under  the  Chris- 
tian care  of  Friends  in  that  country,  and  had 
been  accustomed  to  attend  our  meetings.  The 
seed  thus  sown  had  lived  ;  they  received  E. 
O.  T.  and  his  companion  with  warm  afi'eclion, 
and  the  former  testilied,  that  never,  except 
with  those  in  actual  membership  with  us,  had 
he  known  such  sweet  unity  of  spirit  as  with 
this  people.  They  have  a  minister  among 
them,  a  man  w  ho  once  led  an  openly  wicked 
lite,  but  who  has  now  submitted  to  the  bap- 
tism of  tiie  Holy  Spirit.  Our  Friends  essay- 
ed to  pass  the  boundary  into  the  Spanish  part 
of  the  island,  but  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country  prevented,  and  another  revolution  was 
fixed  upon  for  the  very  day  that  they  quitted 
the  shores  of  Hayti ;  the  revolution  has  since 
taken  place. 

The  last  islands  visited  were  those  belong- 
ing to  Denmark.  The  Danish  government 
has  relaxed  the  bonds  of  slavery  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent,  and  has  it  in  contemplation 
to  grant  entire  freedom  to  the  labouring  class. 
VVe  feel  that  every  event  of  this  kind  must  be 
hailed  with  the  most  sincere  pleasure,  not  only 
as  respects  those  who  are  the  immediate  gain- 
ers by  it,  but. also  as  an  additional  weight 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  sj'slem  in  other  parts. 
"  Emancipation  ui  our  colonies,"  observed  E. 
O.  T.,  "  would  have  been  well  purchased  at 
ten  times  the  price  paid  for  it." 

In  conclusion,  E.  O.  T.  spoke  of  the  West 
Indies  as  the  source  whence  we  are  to  look 
for  labourers  in  the  great  field  of  Africa, 
where  it  is  clear  Europeans  are  not  designed 
to  work  ;  an  open  door  exists  in  this  part  of 
the  Lord's  vineyard,  and  E.  O.  T.  stated  it  as 
his  belief,  that  the  Great  Husbandman  pur- 
poses to  send  from  amongst  our  little  Society, 
vine-dressers  into  this  and  other  parts  of  the 
earth.  He  exhorted  Friends  to  keep  their 
eye  steadily  fixed  upon  the  Divine  will,  in 
which  case  he  did  not  doubt  that  they  would 
once  more  take  up  the  advanced  station,  which 
their  forefathers  occupied,  and  labour  abun- 
dantly for  the  overthrow  of  evil,  whether  it 
assume  the  form  of  slavery,  war,  intempe- 
rance, or  licentiousness. 

Fourth-day,  2Sth. — Afternoon. — A  minute 
of  the  Meeting  for  SufHirings  brought  under 
notice  the  religious  service  performed  by  Wil- 
liam  Forster  last  year  in  Brittany,  Norman- 
dy, &c.  He  was  accompanied  in  that  visit, 
as  our  readers  are  aware,  by  Edmund  Rich- 
ards and  Henry  Tuke.  The  former  of  these 
Friends  gave  to  the  meeting  a  succinct  des- 
cription of  the  kind  of  service  into  which  they 
were  led.  They  travelled  much  in  parts  re- 
mote from  the  great  roads,  amongst  villages, 
in  forests  and  fastnesses,  whither  the  people, 
whose  descendants  still  profess  the  reformed 
religion,  fled  in  former  times  for  shelter  from 
the  persecution  of  their  Catholic  neighbours. 
In  some  of  these  the  life  is  not  extinct  ;  the 
seed    still    germinates   and   strives    to    burst 


through  the  incumbent  mass  of  superstition. 
The  profession,  however,  appears  in  many 
places  to  be  a  dead  profession  ;  nevertheless, 
the  door  is  open  for  the  Christian  labourer, 
and  our  Friends  fuund  themselves  led  in  a  re- 
markable maimer  along  the  open  way.  De- 
sides  service  of  a  purely  religious  nature, 
when  in  the  towns  they  went  from  house  to 
house,  amongst  the  civic  authorities,  endea- 
vouring to  ensraoe  their  minds  on  behalf  of 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  These  opportunities, 
in  which  they  were  alwajs  received  with 
much  urbanity,  led  sometimes  to  discourse 
upon  our  religious  principles,  and  that  again 
to  communications  in  the  line  of  the  ministry. 
That  there  exists  in  the  secluded  parts  of 
F'rance  a  number  of  seeking  persons,  ready  to 
welcome  true  spiritual  religion,  is  a  very  en- 
couraging circuinslance. 

Minutes  respecting  the  printing,  translat- 
ing, and  circulating  the  appeal  of  the  last 
Yearly  Meeting  on  slavery,  were  read.  Many 
thousand  copies  have  been  disseminated  in 
Great  Britain,  America,  France,  Spain,  Hol- 
land, (Sec.  The  reading  of  those  minutes  in- 
troduced the  subject  of  a  collection  for  the  ne- 
gro race.  Some  statements  were  made,  re- 
lative to  the  multiplied  horrors  of  the  slave- 
trade,  both  African  and  .\merican,  the  atroci- 
ties of  the  system  in  Cuba,  and  the  barbarity 
of  the  immigration  scheme  in  the  Mauritius, 
&c.,  where  one-twelfth  only  of  the  labourers 
are  of  the  female  sex.  It  was  thought  that 
the  aborigines  of  all  countries  ought  to  be 
included  in  the  objects  of  the  collection.  Con- 
siderable diversity  of  view  was  entertained,  as 
to  the  appropriation  of  the  fund,  and  the  pro- 
position of  placing  a  portion  of  it  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  occasioned 
some  demur.  It  was  concluded  at  length, 
that  it  should  be  handed  to  the  Meeting  for 
Sulierings,  to  apply  it  towards  the  formation 
and  maintenance  of  schools  in  the  West  In- 
dies, for  the  benefit  and  relief  of  the  AlVican 
race,  whether  free  or  enslaved,  and  generally 
for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  aborigi- 
nal population  of  the  globe.  It  was  recom- 
mended that  the  subscription  should  be  on  a 
very  liberal  scale.  In  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion, some  valuable  information  was  given 
on  the  present  condition  of  the  negroes  in  Ja- 
maica. The  bad  policy  of  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment, which  has  led  it  into  the  cruel  mea- 
sure of  heavily  taxing  food,  the  great  reduc- 
tion of  wages,  together  with  several  years  of 
drought,  have  deprived  them  of  the  means 
they  ei:joyed  for  the  instruction  of  their  chil- 
dren, a  few  years  ago  :  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  these  have  ticcordingly  ceased  to  at- 
tend the  schools.  Seeing  that  it  has  been,  in 
a  great  degree,  by  means  of  the  exertions, 
under  Divine  Providence,  of  our  Religious 
Society,  that  the  negroes  have  become  free,  it 
behoves  us  to  watch  over  them  in  this  their 
new  state,  and  give  them  all  the  help  we  are 
able.  It  was  suggested,  in  the  course  of  the 
deliberation,  that  there  should  be  a  sub-com- 
inittee  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  whose 
business  it  should  be  to  watch  the  subject  of 
the  slave-trade  and  slavery. 

Fifth-day,    29th. — Morning. — The  subject 
of  abolishing  capital   punishment  was  intro- 


duced, and  it  appeared  to  be  the  wish  of  many, 
that  the  Yearly  Meeting  should  lake  somo 
course  for  bringing  about  this  desirable  object. 
The  meeting,  however,  not  being  prepared 
I'dt  such  a  step.  Friends  were  strongly  recom- 
mended to  exert  themselves  in  iheir  respec- 
tive neighbourhoods,  by  means  of  social  com- 
munication, the  insertion  of  paragraphs  in  the 
public  press,  the  distribution  of  tracts,  &c. 
Reference  was  made  to  a  report  lately  pub- 
lished, containing  an  historical  summary  of 
the  question,  to  the  present  time  ;  it  is  to  be 
had  of  Charles  Gilpin.  A  list  was  opened  for 
subscriptions,  and  the  names  of  Friends  who 
are  willing  to  unite  their  efl^jrls  in  this  cause. 

Sixth-day,  ^Ulh. — Morning. — The  expos- 
tulatory  address  to  those  who  have  recently 
separated  from  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  oc- 
cupied great  part  of  this  sitting.  The  weight 
of  religious  exercise,  which  had  marked  the 
proposal  for  issuing  such  an  epistle,  accompa- 
nied the  concern  in  every  stage  of  its  devel- 
opment, both  in  the  committees  and  the  meet- 
ing at  large.  The  address  being  adopted, 
the  commiltee  informed  the  meeting  that  they 
had,  after  mature  and  solemn  deliberation,  to 
pro|)Ose  that  it  should  be  entrusted  to  a  depu- 
tation from  the  Yearly  Meeting,  who  should 
attend  the  next  Y'early  Meeting  of  Indiana, 
and  afterwards  proceed  in  disposing  of  the  ad- 
dress as  in  the  wisdom  of  Truth  should  seem 
best.  This  plan  met  with  cordial  and  unani- 
mous approbation,  and  the  comniillee,  who  had 
signified  that  some  of  its  number  fidt  willing 
to  offer  themselves  for  this  deeply  important 
service,  if  the  meeting  should  so  direct,  was 
desired  to  nominate  a  deputation  at  the  next 
silting.  It  was  also  desired  to  bring  in  an 
epistle  to  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting. 

Afternoon.  —  The  foreign  epistles  were 
brought  in,  and  passed.  The  Committee  on 
the  Address  produced  their  nomination,  and  a 
short  but  very  appropriate  epistle  to  the  In- 
diana Yearly  Meeting,  which  was  read  and 
adopted.  The  meeting  was  brought  into  len- 
der sympathy  with  the  dear  Friends  who  have 
offered  themselves  to  become  peace-makers  in 
the  body,  and  the  church  laid  her  hands  upon 
them  under  the  persuasion  that  it  was  the  will 
of  the  Lord,  that  they  should  be  separated  for 
this  service  ;  we  believe  we  may  add  that  the 
contriting,  cementing  influence  of  His  presence 
and  love  was  experienced,  to  the  admiration 
of  the  meeting. 

Seventh-day,  31sf.  Morninjj. — This  was 
the  concluding  silting.  The  General  Epis- 
tle was  read  and  adopted,  and  Friends  sepa- 
rated in  much  harmony  and  thanklulness. 


The  American  Mocking  Bird. — This  imi- 
tative  but  inimitable  songster  is  justly  regard- 
ed as  the  greatest  of  feathered  vocalists.  He 
is  a  pet  and  sort  of  pride  of  our  land.  We 
have  recently,  (says  the  Richmond  Times,) 
been  in  a  section  of  Virginia  where  they 
abound,  where  the  traveller  on  a  fair  day  is 
seldom  out  of  heating  of  their  blithe  tones, 
and  where  iheir  subdued  notes  are  often  heard 
during  the  whole  night,  as  they  sit  in  the 
shrubbery  of  the  garden.  The  New  Yoik 
Express,  in  an  article  on  birds,  gives  the  fol- 
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lowing  graphic  sketch  of  this  merry  and  de- 
lighlliil  songster  : 

"  But  the  glory  of  all  singing  birds,  the  far 
famed  nightingales  ofall  lands  included,  is  the 
mocking  bird  of  our  own  country.  No  other 
can  compare  with  it  in  variety.  It  sings  its 
own  song,  and  it  sings,  with  the  most  exqui- 
site and  never-ending  variations,  the  songs  ot 
all  other  birds  besides.  What  cannot  lie  do? 
He  is  not  too  humble  or  distrustful  of  his  abil- 
ities, wee  creature  that  he  is,  to  refrain  from 
imitating  the  scream  of  the  eagle,  as  he  sits 
pois(;d  upon  some  lofty  crag,  nor  too  proud  to 
assume,  when  it  pleases  his  fitful  fancy,  the 
chirp  of  the  hedge-sparrow.  He  goes  fur- 
ther, and  calls  the  sportsman's  setter  from  the 
game,  the  huntsman's  hound  from  the  scent, 
by  his  mischievous  whistle.  Hear  him  hoot 
at  the  owl,  crow  ironically  over  chanticleer, 
call  away  the  callow  brood  from  beneath  their 
mother's  wing  by  his  well-simulated  cluck,  or 
frighten  the  whole  family  of  them  by  the  most 
porientious  screaming  of  the  hawk  ;  and  then, 
as  if  laughing  at  all  this  fun, — as  your  best 
jokers  are  ever  the  heartiest  appreciators  of 
their  own  jokes, — listen,  as  he  soars  anndst 
the  umbrage  of  vonder  elm,  and  bursts  forth 
into  a  peal  of  merry  music,  which  makes  all 
who  hear  it  laugh  tor  company.  The  mock- 
ing bird  for  us." 

From  the  London  Friend. 

Memoir  of  the  late  Freilcrick  Smith. 

WKtTTEN  CY  HIMSELF. 
To  the  Editors  ofthc  Friend  : 

Respected  Friends, — A  Memoir,  with  some 
other  writings  of  the  late  Frederick  Siiiith,of 
the  Haymarket,  afterwards  of  Croydon,  has 
been  placed  in  my  hands  by  some  of  his  sur- 
viving relatives,  with  liberty  to  select  for  pub- 
lication in  The  Friend,  such  parts  as  may  ap- 
pear suitable.  I  now  transmit  to  you  the 
Ibllowing  extracts  from  the  memoir.  Trust- 
ing the  selections  will  prove  interesting  and 
iiisiruclive  to  man}'  of  your  readers,  I  am,  re- 
spectfully, your  friend, 

TiiojiAS  Chalk. 

Kingston,  Second  monlli  14lh,  18-15. 
WKJIOIR. 

I  was  born  in  London  the  28th  of  Sixth 
month,  1747,  and  before  I  was  five  years  of 
ngc,  was  put  to  a  boarding-school.  J  was  na- 
turally of  a  lively  disposition,  and  very  early 
susceptible  of  evil  impressions,  so  much  so, 
that  1  have  frequently  looked  back  with  ad- 
miration to  observe  how  soon  the  enemy 
makes  his  inroads;  and  as  the  morals  of  chil- 
dren are  not  so  much  attended  to  in  general 
as  is  requisite  in  seminaries  of  this  kind,  I 
very  early  contracted  vicious  habits  from  the 
example  of  the  other  bo\s,  which  everyday 
ripi-ned  ;  and  could  I  have  seen  myself,  or 
have  been  seen  as  I  really  was,  the  increasing 
deformity  [of  my  mimlj  would  doubtless  have 
discovered  iiie  to  be  a  lillle  monster  of  iniqui- 
ty. I'elore  1  was  nine  years  old,  there  whs 
scarci;ly  an  evil  [incident  to  children  of  that 
H;,'('|  Willi  whicli  I  was  not  acquainted,  and 
winch  I  had  net  a  bunkorliig  afler  ;  though  1 
bidievo    1     someiimes     Inul     s()mc     serious 


thoughts,  but  so  trifling,  that   I   hardly  recol- 
lect ihem. 

When  I  was  about  thirteen  and  a  half  years 
of  age,  I  was  taken  from  school,  and  sent  to 
London  to  occupy  a  situal  ion  under  govern- 
ment, in  the  General  Post  Office,  where  I 
found  several  lads  about  my  own  age.  A  near 
relation  was  comptroller,  and  his  brother  held 
an  ostensible  situation  in  the  same  oflice, 
whose  joint  care  I  was  under,  they  having 
kindly  undertaken  to  watch  over  me.  1  lived 
with  them  and  their  sisters,  but  as  they  had 
not  room  in  their  house  to  lodge  me,  a  respec- 
table lodging  was  provided  for  me  in  the 
neighbourhood.  My  relations  were  opulent 
people,  and  kept  a  great  deal  of  what  is  called 
fashionable  company,  yet  they  did  all  they 
could  to  restrain  me  from  following  those  evil 
propensities  1  so  much  delighted  in  ;  and  they 
irequently  rebuked  those  who  visited  them, 
when  they  made  use  of  oaths,  or  introduced 
any  wicked  conversation  in  my  presence. 
'I'hey  were  ignorant  of  the  bent  of  my  incli- 
nations, and  of  the  progress  vice  had  made 
in  my  heart,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
[evil]  seed  from  being  sown.  But  alas!  the 
work  was  begun;  and  being  associated  with 
so  many  young  lads,  most  of  whom  were  un- 
der little  or  no  restraint,  vvhilst  together  we 
gave  loose  to  our  various  inclinations  ;  and  1 
am  ready  to  conclude,  that  from  the  age  of 
fourteen  till  I  was  twenty,  there  were  few 
who  exceeded  me  in  vicious  conduct.  Hav- 
ing been  permitted  to  take  my  glass  after  din- 
ner wilh  my  relations,  before  1  was  eighteen 
I  had  so  habituated  myself  to  drinking,  that 
liquor  seemed  to  have  Utile  or  no  [intoxicat- 
ing] effect  upon  me.  I  once  drank  four  bot- 
tles of  wine  after  dinner;  and  I  remember, 
when  I  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  drink- 
ing about  the  quantity  of  a  bottle  of  brandy 
before  dinner.  The  enemy,  during  these 
years  of  my  youth,  had  strong  hold  of  me; 
there  was  scarcely  an  evil  graiification  which 
he  did  not  allure  me  with.  My  relations  fre- 
quently remonstrated  tenderly  with  me,  [and 
pointed  out]  the  consequences  of  my  pursuing 
vice  in  the  manner  I  did;  but  wiihal  were  as 
kind  parents  to  me,  endeavouring  to  heal  ra- 
ther tlian  expose  my  weaknesses. 

During  this  time  for  several  years  I  did  not 
enler  a  place  of  religious  worship,  except  for 
some  wicked  purpose;  yet  I  never  lost  sight 
of  a  sort  of  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  I 
believe  never  went  to  sleep  without  endea- 
vouring to  say  my  prayers,  not  even  when 
slu|)itied  wilh  liquor;  [at  such  times]  I  often 
waked  in  the  course  of  the  night  or  morning, 
not  being  easy  to  go  to  rest  till  1  had  per- 
formed this  apprehended  duly.  'J'his  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  slrong  proof  of  the  beneficial  ef- 
fect of  parental  care,  in  endeavouring  early  to 
impress  on  the  minds  of  youlh,  day  by  day, 
Iheir  duly  to  their  Crealor.  This  will,  in 
most  instances,  as  it  did  in  me,  preserve  a 
(diain  of  religious  thoughlfulness  and  rever- 
ence lo  the  great  First  Cause;  it  may  often 
be  as  seed  sown,  which  in  time  may  expand, 
and  I  from  it]  the  knowledge  of  divine  tilings 
mny  bi^  pcraiitled  to  increase. 

Dining  iliis  career  of  wickedness,  there 
sscmed  nothing  to  hinder  my   pulling  what 


was  in  my  heart,  into  execution  ;  so  that,  as 
to  what  the  world  calls  pleasure,  1  knew  no 
restraint;  the  enemy  continually  finding  out 
fresh  food  for  my  sensual  and  beastly  appe- 
tite. At  inlervals,  I  providentially  found  a 
slop,  and  a  language  passed  through  me, 
"  Surely  it  will  not  be  always  thus  with  me; 
I  shall  at  some  lime  or  other  bo  caught  in  the 
trap  of  the  enemy;"  but  such  impressions 
:isted  only  for  a  few  minutes.  I  remember 
once  being  so  convicted  in  my  mind,  of  the 
progress  sin  was  making  in  me,  that  I  flung 
myself  on  my  bed,  burst  into  tears,  and  cried 
lo  the  Almighty  for  help.  I  was  made  sensi- 
ble of  the  deplorable  situation  I  was  in,  and 
said  within  myself,  "Surely  the  enemy  will 
overcome  me  at  last,  and  I  shall  become  a 
shame  and  disgrace  to  my  family  and  myself." 
I  strongly  felt  my  depravity  and  weakness, 
and  fervently  praved  for  help  and  strength  to 
resist  evil,  and  for  forgiveness  for  my  past 
wicked  conduct.  But  this  impiession  did  not 
last  a  great  while ;  I  soon  returned  to  my 
evil  courses. 

Owing  to  the  kindness  of  my  relalions,  at 
whose  expense  I  lived,  the  greater  part  of  my 
salary  was  given  me  for  pockel-money  ;  so 
that  I  never  troubled  my  parents  for  money, 
and  they  were  ignorant  how  I  went  on. 
When  I  visited  them  in  the  counlry,  on  leav- 
ing  them  they  used  to  give  me  very  whole- 
some advice,  and  by  their  afTeclionate  solici- 
tude so  wrought  upon  me,  as  to  make  me  re- 
solve in  my  own  mind,  to  be  mOre  circumspect 
in  my  conduct,  and  to  leave  those  companions 
to  whom  I  was  as  injurious  as  they  were  to 
me.  A  few  days  after  my  reliirn  lo  London, 
all  these  tender  impressions  [would  be]  oblit- 
erated, and  I  returned  wilh  redoubled  vigour 
lo  an  abandoned  life. 

Having  received  a  fashionable  education, 
and  been  instructed  in  all  the  accomplishments 
which,  in  the  view  of  the  world,  consiituie  the 
gentleman,  such  as  dancing,  fencing,  iScc,  I 
was  equal  lo  most  in  superficial  knowledge, 
and  was  introduced  into  much  fashionable  com- 
pany. I  frequented  balls,  the  theatres,  musi- 
cal enterlainments,  and  other  equally  nrqirofit- 
able  amusements,  till  my  21st  year,  when, 
withoutthe  consent  or  knowledge  of  my  friends, 
I  married. 

In  consequence  of  this  rash  act,  I  had  now 
to  struggle  wilh  some  difficuliies;  fur  so  far 
from  having  made  provision  for  a  step  of  this 
sort,  I  had,  during  the  last  year  or  two,  been 
so  extravagant  as  to  contract  debts,  which, 
though  not  10  a  great  amount,  were  the  occa- 
sion of  considerable  embarrassment.  Some 
heavy  family  afflictions,  which  occurred  at 
this  period,  brought  me  to  a  decree  of  recol- 
lection ;  and  this  was  much  assisted  by  the 
(irudcnl  demeanor  of  my  wife,  who,  allhougli 
she  had  consented  lo  our  marrying  claiides- 
linely,  yet  carried  herself  so  circumspectly  as 
completely  to  wean  me  from  all  niy  dissoliile 
companions;  and  thus,  thronnh  her  means, 
under  Providence,  I  was  mercifully  rescued 
from  apparently  certain  ruin.  Tlumgh  most 
of  our  friends  were  disconcerted  at  the  step 
we  had  laken,  yet  in  a  little  lime  they  became 
reconciled,  and  kindly  assisted  to  increase  my 
outward  means  ;  and  ns  we  were  contented  in 
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our  humble  situation,  and  satisfied  to  live  very 
frugally,  also  happy  in  each  other,  we  were, 
as  to  outward  matters,  comfortable  beyond 
our  expectation. 

About  the  year  1780,  I  had,  at  times,  some 
serious  impressions,  and  seemed  to  want  some- 
thmg  which  outward  enjoynients  could  not 
afllird.  For  some  time  1  attended  the  nation- 
al worship,  but  not  being  satisfied,  1  frequent- 
ed the  meetings  of  Methodists  and  others; 
and  though  I  apprehended  these  were  more 
zealous  and  sincere  than  the  generality  of 
those  of  the  Church  of  England,  ^et  my  uiind 
was  so  conscious  of  the  deep  wound  which  sin 
and  corruption  had  made,  that  I  was  persuad- 
ed no  superficial  attempts  could  heal  it.  1 
had  a  prospect  of  something  beyond  all  that  I 
had  yet  seen  or  heard,  though  1  could  not  as 
yet  describe  the  wholaof  my  feelings,  except 
as  they  were  brought  into  action.  I  was  still 
a  strange  jumble  of  inconsistency,  for  some 
things  of  a  gross  nature  remained  with  me. 

In  the  year  178'J,  I  was  subpoenaed  by  the 
Post  Olfice  to  give  evidence  at  the  Old  Builey, 
against  a  man  tor  robbing  the  mail  ;  and  dur- 
ing the  time  I  was  in  waiting,  I  could  not  but 
take  notice  of  the  poor  man's  countenance, 
which  seemed  to  convey  a  picture  of  distress. 
In  an  instant,  as  it  were,  my  mind  was  filled 
with  a  variety  of  reflections  on  the  nature  of 
the  crime.  Surely,  thought  1,  if  this  be  al- 
lowable by  the  law  of  God,  and  retributive 
justice  were  to  lake  place,  I  should  be  placed 
where  the  criminal  now  stands.  He  perhaps 
has  committed  this  crime  through  necessity  ; 
probably  he  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  a 
good  education,  kind  advisers,  or  any  to  in- 
struct him  in  that  which  is  good  ;  whilst  I 
have  been  cared  for  from  my  early  youth  ; 
my  parents  have  often  warned  me  to  refuse 
the  evil,  and  choose  the  good  ;  they  have 
given  me  a  good  education,  and  I  have  had 
many  advantages  denied  to  others  ;  yet  such 
is  the  depravity  of  my  heart,  that  for  years  I 
have  been  leading  a  life  of  continued  dissipa- 
tion and  folly.  In  thus  viewing  myself  as 
compared  with  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  I  was 
so  SI  ruck  with  abhorrence  of  myself,  and  the 
sight  of  the  dreadful  precipice  on  which  1  had 
been  standing,  that  I  shed  abundance  of  tears. 
A  circumstance  occurred  during  the  trial, 
which  excited  in  me  an  additional  degree  of 
thoughtfulness.  One  of  the  witnesses  gave 
evidence  which,  though  of  no  great  import- 
ance, was  not,  in  point  of  fact,  correct,  and 
had  I  been  called  upon,  I  should  have  been 
obliged  to  contradict  him.  This  circumstance 
led  me  to  consider  the  nature  of  an  oath  :  that 
it  was  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  Almighty,  that 
the  matter  then  about  to  be  asserted  was  the 
truth  ;  that  under  such  circumstances,  (espe- 
cially when  the  life  of  man  is  concerned,)  an 
oath  appeared  to  me  of  that  importance,  as 
to  make  it  highly  improper  to  use  one,  with- 
out a  strong  conviction  of  its  solemnity.  In 
fact,  I  began  to  doubt  whether  the  taking  of 
an  oath  is,  under  the  Christian  dispensation, 
jusiifiable;  for  though  but  little  versed  in  the 
Scriplures,  I  recollected  that  Jesus  Christ 
had  said,  "Swear  not  at  all."  I  was  thus 
brought  into  a  most  trying  situation,  under 
the  feeling  of  which,  I  earnestly  supplicated 


the  Almighty  that  I  might  be  excused  from 
giving  evidence  in  this  case  ;  and  in  gieat 
condescension  and  pity  to  my  secret  cries. 
Ho  heard  me,  and  I  was  not  called  upon. 
Under  a  deep  sense  of  my  own  unworlhiiiess, 
and  the  goodness  of  my  Heavenly  Father,  I 
resolved,  with  his  as.-istance,  to  follow  him 
wherever  he  should  lead  me.  I  left  the  court 
full  of  joy  and  gratitude,  and  in  my  feeble 
way  endeavoured  to  render  the  praise  where 
it  was  due.  Although  thus  seriously  impress- 
ed on  the  subject  of  swearing,  it  is  remarka- 
ble, that  the  impression  had  litllc  or  no  efi'ect 
in  turning  me  from  the  foolish  and  wicked 
practice  1  was  in,  of  profane  swearing,  and 
taking  the  great  and  holy  name  of  God  in 
vain.    . 

About  this  time  I  was  brought  to  a  serious 
recollection  of  the  many  gracious  visitations 
of  the  Almighty  to  my  poor  v\1cked  soul,  and 
particularly  his  answer  to  my  prayers,  [not 
only  in  the  instance]  before  related,  [but  also] 
in  two  others,  during  the  dangerous  illness  ol 
my  dear  wife,  when  I  had  earnestly  and  with 
many  tears  besought  him  to  relieve  her  pain, 
which  was  very  great,  and  continued  for  many 
hours,  and  it  immediately  ceased.  1  also 
began  more  plainly  to  see  the  natural  prone- 
ness  there  was  in  me  to  evil,  (in  common,  I 
imagine,  with  all  the  human  race;)  this  I 
could  trace  back  in  myself  to  a  very  early 
age,  and  could  recollect  some  instances  of  sin- 
fulness and  depravity  which  even  then  filled 
me  with  shame.  Thus  I  was  introduced  to  a 
view  of  the  degraded  and  fallen  slate  of  man 
by  nature  ;  and  feeling  my  inability  of  my- 
self to  overcome  my  evil  passions  and  incli- 
nations, I  was  led  inwardly  and  fervently  to 
implore  divine  help  and  instruction.  Fre- 
quently while  walking  in  the  streets  I  have 
lamented  that  the  churches,  [so  called]  were 
not  opened,  as  in  the  countries  where  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion  prevails,  that  I  might 
pour  out  my  soul  before  the  Lord,  and  praise 
him  for  the  love  which  he  had  begotten  in  my 
soul  ;  being  ignorant  that  he  does  not  (exclu- 
sively) "dwell  in  temples  made  with  hands  ;" 
though  I  could  not  find  the  peace  I  was  desi- 
rous of  obtaining,  when  I  attended  the  com- 
mon worship  in  those  places,  which  appeared 
to  me  extraordinary. 

(To  becoiilinued.j 

Instruction  of  Blacls. — The  Southern 
Baptist  Convention,  recently  held  at  Augusta, 
previous  to  its  adjournment,  took  some  action 
in  reference  to  the  instruction  of  the  coloured 
population.  The  importance  of  such  instruc- 
tion was  fully  recognized  by  the  Convention, 
and  made  a  subject  of  discussion.  Tlie  fact 
is  indicative  of  the  influence  which  the  North- 
ern fi-ellng  in  respect  to  slavery  had  power  to 
produce  upon  Southern  men  and  Southern 
slaveholders,  even  while  they  were  assembled 
to  oppose  that  feeling.  The  following  extract 
Irom  the  correspondence  of  the  Charleston 
Courier  will  he  read  wilh  interest  : 

"  The  convention  we  say  has  adjourned. 
Its  business  to-day  did  not  occupy  more  than 
a  few  hours.  The  most  imporlant  matter 
that  was  brought  up,  and  perhaps  the  only 
important  matter,   was   the  religious  instruc- 


tion of  the  black  population  of  the  South. 
Much  was  said  about  this,  and  it  was  thought 
that  the  convention  ought  not  to  adjourn 
without  some  expression  of  its  sympathy  in 
those  movements  which  are  being  now  exten- 
sively made  in  the  Southern  Slates,  for  the 
better  religious  instruction  of  this  portion  of 
our  population.  The  lime  seemed  auspicious 
for  the  expression.  Dr.  Manly,  of  Alabama, 
has  lately  taken  the  subject  earnestly  in  hand 
in  bis  own  State.  A  Convention  is,  we  under- 
stand to  meet  in  your  cily  in  a  few  days,  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  feeling  seems  to  be 
general,  and  this  field  of  missionary  labours 
ought  to  attract  and  must  attract  a  much 
greater  degree  of  attention  than  it  has.  Who- 
ever has  read  the  work  of. Mr.  C.  Colcock 
Jones,  of  Georgia,  will  heartily  agree  witli 
us.  " — True  American, 

TliC  J]liini'sc  Letter. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  President 
of  the  United  Stales  has  received  a  loiter  of 
most  formidable  proportions  from  the  Empe- 
ror of  China.  It  is  upon  a  roll  seven  feet  ono 
inch  long,  by  two  feet  eleven  inches  wide. 
The  writing  is  on  a  field  of  plain  yellow  silk, 
wilh  a  margin  of  silk  of  the  same  colour, 
embroidered  in  gold  thread.  The  letter  is  in 
two  languages,  (Chinese  and  i\[anchu  Tartar) 
in  characters  of  large  size,  and  in  perpendicu- 
lar columns,  which  are  separated  in  the  mid- 
dle by  the  imperial  seal — which  is  composed 
ol  Chinese  characters,  enclosed  in  a  cartouche 
about  three  inches  square.  This  roll  is 
enclosed  in  a  wrapper  of  yellow  silk,  (yellow 
being  the  imperial  colour,)  which  is  again 
enclosed  in  a  round  box  covered  wilh  yellow 
silk,  and  closed  by  two  fastenings  of  Jade 
stone  ;  and  finally  is  enclosed  in  an  oblong 
square  box  of  rose  wood,  and  padded  and  lined 
wilh  yellow  silk.  The  Washington  Union, 
from  which  we  obtain  these  particulars, 
publishes  also  a  translation  of  the  letter,  which 
is  as  follows  : 

The  great  Emperor  presents  his  regards  to 
the  President,  and  trusts  he  is  well. 

I,  the  Emperor,  having  looked  up  and 
received  the  manifest  will  of  heaven,  hold 
the  reins  of  government  over,  and  sooihe  and 
tranquillize  the  Central  Flowery  Kingdom, 
regarding  all  within  and  beyond  the  border 
seas  as  one  and  the  same  family. 

Early  in  the  spring  the  ambassador  of  your 
honourable  nation,  Caleb  Ciishing,  having 
received  your  letter,  arrived  from  afar  at  my 
province  of  Yue.  He  having  passed  over  the 
vast  oceans  with  unspeakable  toil  and  fatigue, 
I,  tlie  Emperor  not  bearing  to  cause  him 
further  inconvenience  of  travelling  by  land 
and  water,  to  dispense  with  his  coming  to 
Peking  to  be  presented  at  court,  specially 
appointed  Ke  Ying,  of  the  Imperial  House, 
minister  and  commissioner  extraordinary,  to 
repair  thither  and  to  treat  him  with  courteous 
attention. 

Moreover,  they  having  negotiated  and 
settled  all  things  proper,  the  said  minister 
took  the  letter  and  |)resented  it  for  my  inspec- 
tion ;  and  your  sincerity  and  friendship  being 
in  the   highest   degree  real,  and    the  thoughts 
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andTentiment  being  with  the  utmost  sincerity 
and  truth  kind,  at  the  time  of  openmg  and 
perusing  it,  my  pleasure  and  deliglit  were 
exceedingly  profound. 

*ll  nnfl  pvervtliino' thev  had  settled  regard-    „  ...„,■  „      .  ,      ■  ,         r 

in.  he  re^ulICs  of  commerce,  I,  the  Empe.  then,  ho^v  that  by  works  a  man  is  justthed,  j  socialion  will  also  furmsh  t.ckets  for  excur- 
oftrtheTe  amned  w,th  utmost  scrutiny,  and  no,  by  faith  only.'  They  err,  therefore,  Lions  on  the  rail-roads,  or  on  the  water  m 
ror,  luruier   e.^aii  .,  _   '  not  knowing   the  Scriptures,  nor  the  power   steamboats,   to   any   persons   who   have    sick 

of  God,'  who  teach,  that   the  works  of  the    children   needing   change  of  air,  so  beneticial 
Spirit    influence    not   the    justification   of  the    [„  such  cases 


done,'  but  as  marks  of  his  gracious  assistance  I  where  they  will  have  the  benefit  of  pure  air, 
and  acceptance,  'who  worketh  both  to  will  Lq  essential  to  their  comfort  and  recovery, 
and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure,'  and  jnslifieth  !  and  other  accommodations  which  their  situa- 
his  own  works  both  for  and  in  his  people  ;  ac- 1  tion  require.  Suitable  conveyances  will  be 
cordinu    to    that  which   is  written,  '  Ye  see  i  provided  for  their  removal  thither.     The  As- 


and  found  they  are  all  perspicuous,  and 
entirely  and  perfectly  judicious,  and  forever 
worthy  of  adherence. 

To  Kwang  Chow,  Hen    Mun,   Fuh    Chow, 
Ning-po,  and  Shang  Hae,*  it  is  alike  permitted 


saints  ;  but  that  they  are  dross,  dung,  and  HI- 1 
Ihy  rags.     Was  not  Abraham  our  father  jus- 


To  aid  in  the  promotion  of  tliese  benevolent 
objects,  the  following  physicians  have  kindly 


the  citizens   of  the  United  States  to  proceed, !  uhed   by  works  when   he  had  otTered   his  son    volunteered  their  services  : 


and  according  to  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  at 
their  convenience  to  carry  on  commerce. 

Now,  bound  by  perpetual  unity  and  concord, 
advantage  will  accrue  to  the  citizens  of  both 
nations,  which,  I  trust,  must  certainly  cause 
the  President  also  to  be  extremely  well 
satisfied  and  delighted. 

Taon    Kwang,  24th  yr.    11    m.  and  7th  d. 
(16th.  Dec.  A.  D.  1844.) 
Great  seal  of 


i  impe 


net  of  the 
ill. 


the  empire 

in  Chinese  and 

Tartar. 

(Signed) 

Peter  Parker, 
Late  Chinese  Secretary  to  the  Legation. 


»  The    five   ports   in  the  Chinese  empire  which  the 
treaty  opens  to  the  commerce  of  the  U.  States. 


STANZAS. 

Why  are  springs  entlironed  so  high, 
Where  the  mountains  liiss  the  sky  ? 
'Tis  that  ihence  their  streams  may  flow, 
Fertilizing  all  below. 

Why  have  clouds  such  lofty  flight, 
B.istiing  in  the  golden  light? 
'Tis  to  send  down  genial  showers 
On  this  lower  world  of  ouis. 

Why  does  God  exalt  the  great? 
'Tis  that  they  may  prop  the  stale  ; 
So  that  toil  its  sweets  may  yield. 
And  the  sower  reap  the  field. 

Riches,  why  doth  he  confer  7 
That  the  rich  may  minister, 
In  the  hour  of  their  distress, 
To  the  poor  and  talherlcss. 

Does  He  light  a  Newton's  mind  ? 
'Tis  to  shine  on  all  mnnltind. 
Docs  He  give  to  Virtue  birth? 
'Tis  the  salt  of  this  poor  earth. 

Reader,  whosoe'er  thou  art. 
What  thy  God  has  given,  impart. 
Hide  it  not  within  the  ground  ; 
Send  the  cup  of  blessing  round. 

Hast  thou  power  ? — the  weak  defend  ; 
Li^'ht  ? — give  light ;  thy  knowledge  lend  ; 
Rich  ? — reineinber  Itini  who  gavo  ? 
Free? — be  brother  to  the  slave. 

Called  a  lilcssing  to  inherit, 
Dloss — and  richer  blessings  merit: 
Give — and  more  shall  yet  be  given  : 
Love,  and  serve — and  look  for  heaven. 

Amulet. 


Isaac  upon  the  altar?  '  Was  not  Rahab  the 
harlot  justified  by  works  when  she  had  re- 
ceived the  messengers  and  sent  them  out  ano- 
ther way?'  Even  the  giving  a  cup  of  cold 
water  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  is  justified  he- 
fore  God.  The  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in 
the  flesh,  his  sufferings  and  blood-shedding  on 
the  cross,  and  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  were,  in 
the  eternal- counsel  of  God,  essentially  neces- 
sary for  the  salvation  of  sinners.  Manifold 
are  his  works,  in  unerring,  unsearchable  wis- 
dom hath  he  made  them  all." — 6'.  S. 
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In  several  of  the  late  numbers  of  the  Lon- 
don Friend,  is  in  course  of  publication  a 
"  iMemoir  of  the  late  Frederick  Smith,  writ- 
ten by  himself."  So  far  as  it  has  appeared, 
we  have  found  it  peculiarly  interesting  and 
instructive,  and  have  concluded  to  transfer  it 
to  our  pages,  making  a  beginning  to-day.  In 
volume  9  of  this  Journal  is  a  memoir  of  his 
son,  Edward  Smith,  late  of  London,  in  which 
it  is  said  of  the  father,  that  he  was  "for 
many  years  a  chemist  in  the  Haymarket, 
London,  and  was  very  generally  beloved  and 
esteemed  by  those  who  knew  him.  He  join- 
ed the  Society  of  Friends  from  a  deeply-prov- 
ed and  heartfelt  convincement,  and  was  raised 
up  to  be  a  lively,  baptising  minister  among 
them,  his  soul  glowing  with  love  and  good- 
will to  the  whole  human  family." 

With  pleasure  we  comply  with  a  request  to 
insert  the  following  notice.  This  interesting 
association  has  pursued  its  noiseless,  but  truly 
benevolent  and  useful  operations,  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and,  as  we  learn,  was 
originally  entered  into  at  tlie  suggestion  of  the 
late  distinguished  physician.  Dr.  Casper  Wis- 
tar,  whose  feeling  inind,  in  the  course  of  his 
widely-extended  practice,  had  often  been 
made  sensible  of  the  need  of  such  an  institu- 
tion. 

SICK    CHILDREN. 

The  Association  of  Female  Friends,  for 
the  relief  of  children  aflected  with  the  disease 
incident  to  them  in  the  summer  season,  in- 
form parents  of  the  respectable  class,  who 
from  limited  circumstances  cannot  well  afiord 


Drs.  Remington,  192  N.  Sixth  street, 
Wistar,  184  Arch  street, 
J.  W.  Ash,  Dispensary,   4-5  S.  Fifth  St., 
Patterson,  Dispensary,  1  Spring  Garden 

Street, 
Yardley,  264  N.  Fourth  street, 
Condie,  117  Catharine  street, 
Klapp,  321  S.  Second  street, 
Beesley,  corner  Arch  and  Tenth  sts., 
Musgrave,  142  Pine  street. 

A  Teacher  Wanted 
to  take  charge  of  Friends'  Select  School  for 
Girls  in   New  York  city.     Apply  to  William 
Wood,  261  Pearl  street',  New  lork. 

Married,  on  the  2.5th  of  Sixth  month,  1845,  at 
Friends'  meeting  house,  BIoorafiLld,  Farke  county,  la., 
Addison  Coffi.n,  of  Guilford  county,  N.  C,  to  Emily, 
eldest  daughter  of  Alfred  and  Rhoda  Hadley,  of  the  for- 
mer place. 


As  the  day  of  my  departure  draws  nigh, 
f  I    daily  experience    an   increase   in  the 
ts  of  the  Spirit ;  in  no  wise  esteeming  them 
'the  works  of  righteousness  which    I  havelvided  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  city 


may  I    daily   experience    an    increase   in  the  I  the  expense  of  boarding  their  children   in   the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit ;  in  no  wise  esteeming  them   country,  that  locations  are  about  being  pro- 


DiED,  of  malignant  erysipelas,  near  Adrian,  Michi- 
gan, nn  the  15th  of  Sixth  month,  1 845,  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  year  of  her  age,  Klizabetii,  wife  of  Joseph  Gib- 
bons. Though  cheerful  and  pleasant  in  her  manners 
and  conversation,  she  had  from  early  childhood  mani- 
fcstcd  a  more  than  usually  thoughtuil  and  religious 
turn  of  mind  ;  and  towards  the  close  she  seemed  calm, 
collected,  and  full  of  pious  hope  and  assurance  ;  ready 
and  willing  to  go.  In  answer  to  her  inquiry  of  her 
physician,  being  informed  that  she  had  but  a  short 
time  to  remain  with  us,  she  did  not  appear  to  feel  alarm 
or  excitement,  but  requested  those  about  her  to  be  seat- 
ed ;  and  then  calling  most  of  them  separately  to  her 
bed-side,  bade  them  an  atTeetionate  farewell;  and  al- 
though  for  about  48  hours  previously  she  had  not  been 
able  to  speak  above  a  whisper,  her  voice  gradually  rose 
to  a  clear  and  distinct  tone.  She  spoke  perhaps  an  hour, 
in  a  beantiful  and  affecting  manner,  especially  to  her 
brothers  and  sisters,  encouraging  them  to  be  kind  and 
obedient  to  their  dear  mother,  and  warning  them  against 
vanity  and  lightness,  saying,  "  what  will  the  vain  and 
alluring  pleasures  of  this  world  do  for  you  at  such  an 
houraslhis?"  For  herself,  she  said.thouglishe  feltmuch 
lor  her  dear  husband  and  precious  little  boy,  she  was 
resigned  to  the  will  of  her  Heavenly  Father,  and  Iclt  no 
fear  of  death;  adding,  "I  have  for  years  placed  my 
confidence  in  Him  in  whom  confidence  never  yet  was 
placed  in  vain.  My  Heavenly  Father  has  been  very 
good  and  kind  to  inc.  Oh  I  what  have  I  suffered  com- 
pared with  the  blessed  Saviour  ?  He  was  nailed  to  the 
cross,  and  died,  and  that  for  sinners."  She  added,  "  I 
hope  my  dear  friends  will  give  me  up  cheerfully— for 
surely  death  hath  no  sting,  and  the  grave  (will  have) 
no  victory.  My  work  is  nearly  done— my  trials  near, 
ly  over.  I  shall  soon  be  where  trials  end,  and  sorrows 
cease,  and  fear  can  never  come." 

,  on    Sixth-day,  the   4lh  instant,  of  pulmonary 

consumption,   Elizabeth  G  ,   daughter  of  Christopher 
and  Phebe  Marshall,  of  this  city. 
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PROPRIETARY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Should  it  prove  acceptable  to  the  readers  of 
"The  Friend,"  I  purpose  furnisliing  for  its 
columns  some  portions  of  the  unpublished 
correspondence  of  William  Penn,  the  Founder 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  his  Secretary,  James 
Logan,  beginning  about  the  year  1701,  when 
the  Proprietor  left  this  country  for  England, 
the  second,  and,  as  it  proved,  the  last  time. 
A  circumstance  which,  notwithstanding  what 
some  writers  are  pleased  to  assert,  was  quite 
contrary  to  the  intent  and  earnest  desire  of 
his  heart ;  for  he  had  fully  resolved.  Provi- 
dence permitting,  to  plant  his  family  here, 
and  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  days  to 
the  superintendence,  on  the  spot,  of  that 
"  holy  experiment,"  which  was  to  exhibit  to 
mankind  the  tirst  example  of  a  government 
founded  and  conducted  in  consonance  with  the 
benign  spirit  of  Christianity.  How  success- 
ful that  experiment  was,  history  has  told  us  ; 
and  though  soon  after  his  death  that  great 
departure  from  his  principles,  which  we  have 
still  to  lament,  became  manifest,  yet  his  la- 
bour was  far  from  being  wholly  lost,  either  in 
the  field  upon  which  it  was  directly  bestowed, 
or  in  the  world  at  large.  But  he,  as  is  so 
often  the  lot  of  the  benefactors  of  their  race, 
shared  but  little  of  the  blessing  which  rested 
upon  it.  His  portion  was  ingratitude  from 
the  recipients  of  his  bounty,  and  poverty  for 
the  wealth  which  his  liberal  policy  had  di- 
rected to  their  coffers.  They  suffered  him  to 
incur  ruinous  expenses  in  contests  he  was 
continually  waging  with  opposing  and  power- 
fill  interests,  in  defence  of  their  privileges  ;, 
or  doled  out  with  a  niggardly  and  complain- 
ing hand  that  which  his  remonstrances  were 
able  to  extort  from  them. 

Of  course  there  were  honourable  excep- 
tions, but  this  treatment  was  so  general,  that 
he  was  often  driven  to  extremities,  and  finally 
to  a  prison,  loaded  with  burdens  which  he  was 
no  longer  able  to  support.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  could  the  most  prosperous  colony  in 
America, — indebted  to  him  for  her  unrivalled 
prosperity,  and  for  whose  sake  he  suffered 
this  wrong, — be  induced  to  lend  him  any  ef- 
fectual aid.     One  of  the  heaviest  charges  he 


had  to  encounter,  was  the  enormous  fees 
needful  to  procure  the  royal  confirmation  of 
laws  passed  by  the  Colonial  Assembl)'.  In 
one  case  he  mentions  a  single  payment  on 
this  accoimt  of  two  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
To  procure  the  means  of  meeting  such  ex- 
penses, he  often,  in  his  letters  to  the  Secre- 
tar}',  urges  him  for  remittances  with  an  ear- 
nestness which,  without  this  explanation, 
might  seem  inconsistent  with  his  religious 
profession,  and  it  justifies  his  indignant  ex- 
pressions in  reference  to  the  Assembly,  which, 
while  it  neglected  to  furnish  him  with  sup- 
plies, basely  reproached  him  with  delays, — 
the  necessary  consequence  of  their  own  par- 
simony. 

The  following  letter  is  from  William  Penn, 
when  about  sailing  for  England,  addressed  to 
James  Logan. 

"  I  have  left  thee  in  an  uncommon  trust, 
with  a  singular  dependence  on  thy  justice 
and  care,  which  I  expect  thou  wilt  faithfully 
employ  in  advancing  my  honest  interest. 

"  Use  thy  utmost  endeavours  in  the  first 
place  to  receive  all  that  is  due  to  me.  Get 
in  quit-rents, — sell  lands  according  to  my  in- 
structions to  my  commissioners, —  look  care- 
full}'  after  all  fines,  forfeitures,  escheats,  deo- 
dands  and  strays,  that  shall  belong  to  nie  as 
Proprietor  or  Chief  Governor.  Get  in  the 
taxes  and  Friends'  subscriptions,  and  use  thy 
utmost  diligence  in  making  remittances  to  fne, 
with  all  my  effects,  by  bills  of  exchange,  to- 
bacco, or  other  merchandize,  or  by  any  ineans 
that  in  the  best  of  thy  judgment,  or  the  ad- 
vice of  my  friends,  skilled  in  those  affairs, 
mav  be  to  my  advantage, — not  only  directly 
to  London,  but  by  the  West  Indies,  or  by 
any  other  prudent  method  whatever ;  but 
take  advice  especially  of  Edward  Shippen  and 
Samuel  Carpenter,  and  others  best  experi- 
enced in  trade. 

"  Thou  may  continue  in  the  house  I  lived 
in  till  the  year  is  up.  Pay  off  all  my  notes 
and  orders  on  thee,  settle  my  accounts,  dis- 
charge all  my  debts,  honourably,  hut  careful- 
ly ;  make  rent-rolls,  draw  up  an  estimate  of 
my  estate,  and  of  what  may  be  raised  from  it, 
— which  send  over  to  me  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible,— for  it  ma}'  be  of  great  use  to  me  ;  and 
in  all  things  shew  thyself  a  careftd  and  dili- 
gent agent,  to  justify  my  choice  of  thee  for  so 
great  a  trust. 

"  Get  my  two  mills  finished;  make  the  most 
of  them  for  my  profit ;  but  let  not  John  Marsh 
put  me  to  any  great  expense. 

"  Cause  all  my  Province  and  Territories  to 
be  resurveyed  in  the  most  frugal  manner,  with 
the  assistance  of  my  brother-in-law  Edward 
Penington,  within  the  two' years  limited  by 
the  law,  if  possible,  though  that  law  ought  not 
,  to  be  a  bar  upon  me  against  doing  it  at  any 


other  time.  Carry  very  fair  with  my  said 
brother-in-law,  and  prevail  with  him  to  be  as 
easy  as  possible  in  liiat  great  work.  I  have 
spoken  to  him  about  it.  Thou  must  make 
good  to  Col.  Hamilton,  Deputy  Governor, 
two  hundred  pounds  per  annum  of  your  mo- 
ney, till  such  time  as  I  procure  an  approba- 
tion for  him,  and  afterwards,  three  hundred 
pounds.  Also  to  John  Moore,  as  Attorney 
General,  thirty  pounds  a  year,  so  long  as  ho 
shall  serve  me  faithfully,  (but  he  is  too  much 
in  Quarry's  interest).  When  my  cousin 
Parniiter  comes,  he  must  have  forty  pounds. 
But  I  hope  the  Assembly  will  take  these 
charges  off  my  hands.  Pray  use  all  your  en- 
deavours to  obtain  it.  Judge  Guest  expects 
an  hundred  a  year  from  me.  I  would  give 
him  fifty.  Make  him  as  useful  and  easy  as 
you  can-  I  hope  Col.  Hamilton,  to  whom  I 
have  recommended  him,  will  prevail  on  him. 
"  Let  not  my  cousin  Durant  want,  hut  sup- 
ply her  with  economy. 

"  Write  to  me  diligently,  advising  me  of 
everything  relating  to  my  interest,  and  send 
me  affidavits  about  Quarry,  John  Corfoe, 
&c. 

"Send  all  the  household  goods  up  to  Penns- 
bury,  unless  thou  inclines  to  keep  sufficient 
furniture  for  a  chamber  to  thyself,  (for  which 
thou  hast  my  leave,)  and  take  care  that  no- 
thing be  dainnificd  or  lost. 

"  Give  my  dear  love  to  all  my  friends,  who 
I  desire  may  labour  to  soften  angry  spirits, 
and  to  reduce  them  to  a  sense  of  their  duty; 
and  at  thy  return,  give  a  small  treat  in  my 
name  to  the  Gentlemen  at  Philadelphia,  for  a 
beginning  to  a  better  understanding — for 
which  I  pray  the  Lord  lo  incline  their  hearts 
for  their  own  ease  and  [obliterated.] 

"  For  thy  own  services  1  shall  allow  thee 
what  is  just  and  reasonable,  either  by  com- 
missions or  a  salary.  But  my  dependence  is 
on  thy  care  and  honesty.  Serve  me  faithful- 
ly, as  thou  expects  a  blessing/rom  God,  or 
my  favour,  and  I  shall  st^port  thee  to  my 
utmost  aa  -  •  , 

Tliy  true  friend, 

William  Penn." 
"SMp  Dolmahoy,  3d  9br,  1701." 

The  house  in  which  he  gave  Logan  per- 
mission to  live,  is  still  standing,  opposite  the 
Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Second  street. 

One  of  the  mills  which  he  directed  (o  bo 
finished  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Globe 
Mill,  Kensington.  Craige's  factory  stands  on 
the  spot.     The  other  mill  was  at  Chester. 

Col.  Hamilton,  was  Andrew  Hamilton,  one 
of  the  proprietors  of  East  New  Jersey.  Penn, 
on  sailing  made  him  his  deputy,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  "  approbation"  of  the  crown. 

Pennsbury,  was  the  manor  so  called,  on  the 
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Delaware,  a  few  miles  above  Bristol, — Penu's 
country  residence. 

James  Logan  is  so  well  known  to  every 
reader  of  the  history  of  Pennsylvania,  that  it 
is  needless  to  say  who  he  was,  yet  some  short 
notice  of  him  from  a  well-qualified  hand  may 
not  be  misplaced  here. 

He  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  but  of  a  Scotch 
family,  whose  valuable  estates  were  seized  by 
the  crown,  under  a  charge  of  participation  in 
the  conspiracy  of  the  Earls  of  Gowrie.  His 
father  was  educated  for  the  "  church,"  but 
becoming  a  Friend,  relinquished  his  clerical 
profession,  and  went  to  Ireland.  "  The  abil- 
ities of  this  son  must  have  been  early  appa- 
rent, for  he  speaks  of  having  attained  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  some  Hebrew,  before  he 
■was  thirteen  years  of  age  ;  and  also,  that  in 
his  sixteenth  year,  having  met  with  a  book  of 
Laybourn's  on  mathematics,  he  made  him- 
self master  of  that  science  without  any  man- 
ner of  instruction.  He  had  been  put  appren- 
tice to  a  considerable  linen-draper  in  Dublin, 
but  the  Prince  of  Orange  landing,  and  the 
war  in  Ireland  coming  on  before  he  was 
bound,  be  was  returned  to  his  parents,  and 
went  over  with  them  first  to  Edinburgh,  and 
then  to  London  and  Bristol.  Here,  he  says, 
whilst  employed  in  instructing  others,  he  iru- 
proved  himself  in  Greek  and  Hebrew.  He 
also  learned  French,  Italian,  and  some  Span- 
ish, and  he  notices  that  he  went  three  months 
to  a  French  master  to  learn  the  pronuncia- 
tion, without  which  he  was  sensible  he  should 
never  be  able  to  speak  it.  And  this,  he  says, 
was  the  only  money  he  ever  paid  for  instruc- 
tion. 

"  In  1608,  he  bad  a  prospect  of  engaging 
in  a  trade  between  Dublin  and  Bristol,  and 
had  commenced  it  with  good  promise  of  suc- 
cess, when,  in  the  spring  of  '99,  William 
Penn  made  proposals  to  him  to  accompany 
him  to  Pennsylvania  as  his  secretary.  He 
submitted  this  offer  to  the  consideration  of 
his  friends,  who  disagreed  in  their  judgment. 
Himself  decided  in  its  favour,  and  according- 
ly sailed  with  William  Penn,  Sept.  3d,  1699, 
[Seventh  month]  in  the  Canterbury.  Their 
voyage  was  prosperous,  and  they  arrived  in 
Philadelphia  the  beginning  of  Tenth  month, 
December,  following.  The  then  adverse  slate 
of  his  affairs,  caused  the  stay  of  the  Proprie- 
tor to  be  but  short — for  in  less  than  two  years 
he  returned  to  England,  leaving  his  Secretary 
invested  with  many  important  offices,  whicli 
he  discharged  with  singular  fidelity  and  judg- 
ment. He  was  Secretary  of  the  Province, 
Commissioner  of  Properly,  for  some  time 
President  of  the  Council,  and  afterwards  Chief 
Justice  of  Pennsylvania. 

"  Notwithstanding  his  life  was  thus  devoted 
to  business,  he  found  time  to  cultivate  his 
love  of  science,  and  at  length  was  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  treasures  of  knowledge  which  he 
had  acquired,  in  a  truly  dignified  retirement 
at  his  seat  of  Stonton,  near  Germantown.  He 
corresponded  with  the  literati  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  and  received  at  his  house  all  stran- 
gers of  distinction  or  repute,  who  visited 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  also  the  patron  of 
ingenious  men,  and  conslanlly  exerted  him- 
self to  procure  for  merit  its  well-earned  meed. 


Dr.  Franklin  experienced  his  protection  and 
friendship,  and  it  was  to  him  that  Thomas 
Godfrey  first  itnparted  his  ideas  of  the  cele- 
brated Quadrant,  which  ought  to  bear  his 
name  instead  of  that  of  Iladley. 

"  The  aborigines,  whose  concerns  were 
consigned  to  his  care  by  William  Penn,  paid 
an  affecting  tribute  to  his  worth,  when,  in  his 
advanced  age,  they  entreated  his  attendance 
on  their  behalf  at  a  treaty  held  at  Philadel- 
phia, 17-12  ;  where  they  publicly  testified,  by 
their  chief,  Cannasatego,  their  satisfaction  for 
his  services,  and  sense  of  his  worth,  calling 
him  a  wise  and  good  man,  and  expressing 
their  hope,  that  when  his  soul  ascended  to 
God,  one  just  like  him  might  be  found,  for  the 
good  of  the  Province  and  their  benefit. 

"  He  often  had  the  Indians  for  his  guests 
at  Stenton,  three  or  four  hundred  of  them  at  a 
time,  for  weeks  together. 

"  After  a  retirement  of  several  years  from 
public  business,  he  finished  his  useful  and  ac- 
tive life  at  Stenton,  Oct.  31,  1751,  having 
just  entered  into  the  77th  year  of  his  age. 

"  He  left  the  valuable  Library  which  bears 
his  name,  a  legacy  to  the  Public.  Such  at 
least  was  his  intention,  and  his  children,  after 
his  death,  fulfilled   the  bequest." 

The  Quarry  alluded  to  in  Penn's  letter, 
was  Cul.  Quarry,  who,  with  Judge  Moore, 
were  the  reputed  leaders  of  a  faction  who 
used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  embarrass 
and  overthrow  the  Government.  It  was  to 
his  "  foul  practices"  that  William  Penn  main- 
ly attributed  the  "  defection"  of  the  Territo- 
ries,— that  portion  of  his  jurisdiction  which 
now  constitutes  the  state  of  Delaware.  He 
was  Judge  of  the  Admiralty,  and  acting  under 
powers  derived  from  the  crown,  was  not  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Proprietor.  On  the 
death  of  Col.  Hamilton,  (Twelfth  mo.  170'..',) 
before  a  new  appointment  could  take  place,  it 
devolved  upon  him,  in  the  first  place,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  Queen's  writ,  to  administer  the 
needful  "  qualifications"  to  the  deceased  Gov- 
ernor's Council,  that  they  might  be  enabled 
in  the  interim  to  administer  the  Government. 
So  good  an  opportunity  was  not  to  be  lost, 
and  he  accordingly  "  insisted,  that  all  judges 
and  magistrates  should  take  the  oath,  or  affir- 
mation, as  allmcedin  England,  which  Friends 
could  not  do ;  and  thereupon,  Richard  Ilalli- 
well,  one  of  the  faction,  insultingly  made  his 
boast,  that  they  had  now  laid  the  Govern- 
ment on  its  back,  and  left  it  sprawling,  unable 
to  move  hand  or  foot."  The  Collector  of  the 
Queen's  Customs,  however,  who  was  also 
empowered  to  peribrm  this  duty,  alter  at  first 
ffally  refusing,  was  finally  persuaded  to  act, 
and  thus  enable  the  wheels  of  Government  to 
move  on. 

This  is  one  of  many  examples  of  that  per- 
verse spirit  which  obstructed  the  noble  de- 
signs of  Penn  at  every  step. 

{To  becnntiiuuMl.) 


"  I  am  clearly  convinced  that,  although 
salvation  is  only  attainable  through  Christ, 
the  propitiation,  yet  we  are  ever  under  con- 
denmation,  whilst  we  are  in  a  state  of  disobe- 
dience ;  and  are  only  justified  in  obedience  to 
him,  by  whom  we  are  sanctified." — S.  S. 


From  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal. 

BOOKSEILISG  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

[concluding  notici:.] 

CConcluded  from  page  33?.) 

Singularly  confirmative  of  Fisher's  views 
was  the  fact  that,  after  his  plan  had  been  e.\- 
tensively  carried  out  for  several  years,  it  was 
found  that  it  had  wrought  but  little  change  on 
the  regular  trade,  despite  strong  anticipations 
that  so  active  a  competition  would  have  very 
much  damaged  it.  The  truth  was,  the  mar- 
ket created  for  the  "  numbers"  was  entirely 
new  ;  the  people  who  purchased  them  never 
did  buy,  and  never  would  have  bought,  the 
expensive  works  of  the  more  aristocratic 
branches  of  "  the  trade,"  who,  despite  the  vast 
spread  of  books  in  the  substrata  of  society, 
still  retained  their  old  customers  at  the  old 
prices.  The  great  metropolitan  publishers 
went  on  realizing  large  profits  upon  a  limited 
amount  of  business  as  heretofore,  till  the  in- 
vention of  steam  printing  caused  them  to  be- 
stir themselves  a  little  more  actively. 

It  was  about  this  time  (1825)  that  Archi- 
bald Constable  of  Edinburgh  propounded  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mr.  Lockliart,  a  plan 
for  revolutionizing  the  entire  trade  by  the  aid 
of  steam  and  cheap  printing.  "  Literary  ge- 
nius," he  exclaimed,  "  may  or  may  not  have 
done  its  best ;  but  printing  and  bookselling, 
as  instruments  for  enlightening  mankind,  and 
of  course  for  making  money,  are  as  yet  in 
mere  infancy.  Yes,  the  trade  are  in  their 
cradle."  He  then  shadowed  forth  his  out- 
line : — "  A  three  shilling  or  half-crown  vol- 
ume every  month,  which  must  and  shall  sell, 
not  by  thousands,  or  tens  of  thousands,  but  by 
hundreds  of  thousands — ay  by  millions  ! — 
Twelve  volumes  in  the  year,  a  halfpenny  of 
profit  upon  every  copy  of  which  will  make  me 
richer  than  the  possession  of  all  the  copy- 
rights of  all  the  quartos  that  ever  were,  or 
will  be  hot-pressed  ! — twelve  volumes  so  good, 
that  millions  must  wish  to  have  them;  and  so 
cheap,  that  every  butcher's  callant  may  have 
them,  if  he  pleases  to  let  roe  tax  him  sixpence 
a-week  !"  Bright,  and  not  extravagant  vi- 
sions;  but,  alas !  it  was  destined  that  others 
should  realize  them.  In  the  following  year 
Constable  was  a  bankrupt.  When  his  affairs 
were  wound  up,  he  commenced  his  Miscella- 
ny, but  with  crippled  means  and  a  crushed 
s|)irit,  which  soon  after  was  quelled  in  death. 
By  his  successors,  the  series  was  managed 
with  little  success,  and  after  a  few  years  it 
was  discontinued.  Still,  however,  the  plan 
did  not  sink.  Murray  in  his  "  Family  Libra- 
ry," Longman  and  Co.  in  their  "  Cabinet  Cy- 
clopaedia" and  other  such  series,  and  Colburn 
and  Benlley  in  their  "  National  Library," 
carried  it  out  for  several  years  with  more  or 
less  success;  and  at  that  time  it  appeared  as 
if  no  books  other  than  ruontlily  volumes  at  five 
or  six  shillings  would  sell. 

Meanwhile,  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  IJsefiil  Knowledge  had  commenced  a  series 
of  sixpenny  publications,  embracing  the  prin- 
cipal sciences,  and  thus  were  showing  the 
way  to  still  fiirther  declensions  in  the  cost  of 
litcratiiie.  It  was  remarked,  however,  that 
even  these  comparatively  cheap  issues  were 
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absorbed,  not  by  the  working-classes,  to  whom 
they  were  professedly  addressed,  but  by  tlie 
middle  ranUs.  And  thus  it  has  ever  been 
with  books  of  all  kinds  :  direct  them  to  one 
class,  and  they  hit  the  next  above.  It  became 
necessary,  in  order  to  reach  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people,  that  cheaper  works  still  should 
be  presented.  It  was  with  some  such  views 
that  the  publishers  of  the  present  work  com- 
menced it  on  the  4th  of  February,  1832. 
Weekly  sheets,  composed  of  matter  chiefly 
compiled,  and  aiming  at  no  literary  distinc- 
tion, had  previously  been  by  no  means  rare  ; 
nor  were  they  unsuccessful.  But  this,  we 
believe,  was  the  first  attempt  to  furnish  orig- 
inal literary  matter  through  such  a  medium. 
It  was  followed,  almost  immediately,  by  the 
well-known  Penny  Magazine,  the  Saturday 
Magazine,  and  other  similar  series,  most  of 
which  attained,  like  the  Journal,  a  circulation 
of  many  thousands.  This  mode  of  publica- 
tion, followed  as  it  has  been  by  that  of  cheap 
editions  of  books  in  and  out  of  copyright,  has 
produced  a  great  change  in  the  trade.  The 
warehouses  of  the  great  publishers  are  much 
less  scenes  of  quiet  and  ease  than  they  were  ; 
trouble  is  multiplied,  and  profit  diminished, 
but  the  trade  is  enormously  extended.  The 
numbers  of  retailers  of  books,  especially  in 
suburban  situations,  has  been  vastly  increased 
through  the  same  cause.  In  short,  a  revolu- 
tion bus  taken  place,  and  if  the  bookseller 
now  feels  himself  somewhat  less  stately  and 
at  ease  than  he  u'sed  to  be,  he  may  have  the 
satisfaction  of  feeling  that  his  usefulness  as 
a  member  of  society  has  been  greatly  extend- 
ed. 

It  is  now  time  to  give  a  short  summary  of 
the  internal  arrangements  by  which  booksel- 
ling is  carried  on ;  for,  unlike  some  other 
trades,  it  has  few  "  secrets."  The  first  step 
which  a  publisher  usually  takes  when  he  has 
printed  a  new  book,  is  to  send  it  round  to  his 
brethren  to  have  it  "  subscribed  ^"  that  is,  to 
learn  from  each  house  how  many  copies  they 
will  venture  to  take  ;  and,  to  induce  them  to 
speculate,  the  copies  thus  subscribed  for  are 
delivered  at  a  certain  per  centage  less  tlian 
the  regular  trade  price.  The  copies  thus 
supplied  to  the  wholesale  inetropolitan  houses 
are  then  distributed  throughout  the  retail 
trade,  both  in  town  and  country  ;  for  every 
provincial  bookseller  selects  a  London  or 
Edinburgh  publishing  house  as  his  agent,  for 
the  supply  of  whatever  works  he  may  order. 
Such  books  are  purchased  by  the  agent  from 
the  publisher  ;  and  when  they  have  accumu- 
lated sufficiently  to  cover  the  expense  of  car- 
riage, they  are  made  up  into  a  parcel,  and 
sent  to  the  retailer.  This  generally  happen- 
ed, up  to  about  ten  years  ago,  on  the  last  day 
of  a  month,  when  the  magazines  are  publish- 
ed ;  for  of  them  alone  the  general  demand  is 
so  great,  that  they  form  a  bulky  parcel  for 
each  bookseller.  In  1837,  one  of  "  the 
trade,"  many  years  conversant  with  the  great 
literary  hive  of  London  on  "  Magazine  Day," 
made  the  following  computations  :  The  peri- 
odical works  sold  on  the  last  day  of  the  month 
amounted  to  500,000  copies.  The  amount  of 
cash  expended  in  the  purchase  of  these  was 
£25,000.     The  parcels  despatched  into  the 


country  per  month  were  2000.  These  par- 
cels, it  must  be  remembered,  not  only  con- 
tained magazines,  but  all  the  works  ordered 
during  the  preceding  part  of  the  month. 

Since  then,  however,  the  vast  increase  of 
weekly  publications,  the  opening  of  railroads, 
the  extension  of  steam  navigation,  and  other 
causes,  have  in  a  great  measure  withdrawn 
the  bulk  of  books  from  the  monthly  to  weekly 
parcels,  one  of  which  every  respectable  pro- 
vincial bookseller  now  regularly  receives. 
To  estimate  the  contents  or  number  of  these 
would  be  impossible;  but  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  they  more  than  double  the 
above  computation  in  all  its  calculations. 

We  learn  by  the  abstract  of  occupations 
from  the  last  census,  that  in  Great  Britain 
there  are  13,355  booksellers,  publishers,  and 
bookbinders,  5499  of  whom  reside  in  London. 
In  Scotland,  there  are  2547  persons  following 
the  same  trades.  In  Edinburgh  alone,  there 
are  786  individuals  connected  with  "  the 
trade." 

For  "The  Friend." 

Oil  the  Cultivation  of  tlie  Grape  Vine. 

There  is  perhaps  no  fruit  more  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  horticulturalists,  farmers  and 
amateurs,  than  the  grape,  and  none  that  is  so 
much  neglected,  or  little  understood,  in  our 
country.  But  the  time  is  not  distant,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  when  every  farmer  will  bestow  at 
least  a  portion  of  his  leisure  upon  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  delightful  fruit.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing, however,  that  more  attention  has  not  been 
devoted  to  its  cultivation,  when  we  see  in 
all  directions  over  the  country,  the  miserable 
abortions  called  grape  vines,  growing  to  waste, 
and,  as  it  were,  wild,  about  the  houses  and 
gardens  of  our  farmers,  which  never  bear 
anything  but  a  few  stunted,  meagre,  crabbed 
and  seedy  berries,  scarcely  fit  for  a  bird  to 
eat,  much  less  to  gratify  and  refresh  the  cul- 
tivator. Such  fruit,  of  course,  furnishes  but 
small  inducement  for  cultivation  ;  hence  farm- 
ers, who  generally  have  very  little  taste  for 
horticulture,  seldom  trouble  themselves  about 
an  article  of  such  apparent  insignificance  : 
and  hence  we  see,  up  and  down  the  country, 
specimens  of  the  vine,  feebly  struggling  to 
raise  itself  upon  some  adjacent  bush  or  old 
railing,  or,  starting  boldly  forth  from  every 
bud  in  all  its  youthful  vigour,  it  soon  envel- 
ops with  its  luxurious  festoons  some  low  and 
unworthy  trellis,  and  thereby  wastes  its 
strength,  without  the  possibility  of  ever  pro- 
ducing fruit  worthy  the  name.  Or,  it  may 
be,  that  a  vine  that  has  been  cherished  with 
more  than  usual  care  from  its  first  growth  as 
a  cutting,  is  suffered  to  grow  up  for  two  or 
three,  or  even  four  years,  without  proper  at- 
tention to  the  pruning,  begins  to  make,  (per- 
haps for  the  first  time,)  a  great  show  of  fruit  ; 
and  the  owner  then  flatters  himself  that  now 
he  is  to  reap-the  reward  of  his  care  and  pa- 
tience ;  and  daily  surveys  the  rich  clusters 
that  encumber  his  vine  from  every  twig,  and 
with  fond  anticipation  is  longing  lor  the  sea- 
son of  their  harvest;  whereas  he  will  then,  in 
all  probability,  (as  we  read  of  elsewhere,) 
find    that,   behold,  they  prove   to  be   "  wild 


grapes,"  and  not  worth  much  more  than  their 
weight  in  .hedge  pears!  Beside  which,  his\ 
vine  will  never  afterwards,  in  all  likelihood, 
be  so  thrifty  again.  The  question  at  once 
arises,  how  is  this  ?  and  what  must  be  done  ? 
that  is  the  question ;  but  although  very  sus- 
ceptible of  an  answer,  it  cannot  be  given  in  a 
kvi  words.  Questions  may  be  asked,  or  ob- 
jections urged  in  a  very  few  words,  that  may 
require  pages  to  properly  answer  or  refute  : 
and  it  may  not  be  possible  to  give  all  the  in- 
formation upon  this  subject  in  an  essay  or 
two  of  a  periodical,  which  its  importance  en- 
titles it  to.  But  if  the  writer  had  time,  and 
other  circumstances  concurred,  he  is  of  the 
opinion,  that  some  interesting  suggestions 
could  be  made  upon  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine,  whereby  our  farmers  and  their  children 
could  not  only  derive  much  pleasure,  but  much 
fine  fruit  ;  such  as  they  are  probably  little 
aware  is  quite  wilhin  their  reach.  Thero 
are  many  works  written  upon  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine;  but  how  kw  of  our  farmers  read 
them  ?  Beside,  many  of  these  works  do  not 
apply  to  our  native  grapes,  (the  only  kinds 
that  are  worthy  of  ordinarj'  culiure,)  and  are 
therefore  objectionable  on  this,  and  some  other 
accounts. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  whole  matter  is  very 
simple,  and  only  requires  a  little  reflection 
and  practice,  coupled  with  a  few  directions  of 
fundamental  importance,  to  enable  ant/body 
in  the  country  to  have  as  many,  and  as  fine 
grapes,  as  can  be  grown  of  the  native  species 
anywhere. 

If  agreeable  to  the  publishers  of  "  The 
Friend,"  to  which  I  have  been  a  subscriber 
since  its  first  commencement,  1  may  continue 
my  remarks  upon  the  subject. 

J.  S. 

"  It  is  highly  necessary  for  those  who  pro- 
fess themselves  the  disciples  of  a  crucified 
Saviour,  and  who  in  some  exterior  respects 
imitate  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  his 
seandess  garment,  to  be  careful,  lest  by  any 
assuming  airs,  consequential  and  selt"-prefer- 
ring  appearances,  or  levities  in  converse,  they 
should  give  libertines  any  cause  to  say,  Are 
not  we  more  consistent  than  they,  and  doth 
not  our  dress  more  comport  with  our  deport- 
ment ?" — S.  S. 

"  In  the  meeting  for  ministers  and  elders  di- 
vers pertinent  cautions  were  imparled,  against 
the  wisdom  and  w  ill  of  men  in  the  exercise  of 
the  ministry  ;  but  is  there  not  also  a  danger  of 
their  being  exercised  in  the  discipline  ?  Is  it 
not  necessary  that  the  active,  moving  part  in 
man,  which  is  always  ready,  should  bo  morti- 
fied in  both,  and  that  those  who  are  concern- 
ed in  the  ministry  or  discipline,  should  be  re- 
duced into  the  same  state  with  those  believ- 
ers, concerning  whom  it  was  formerly  testi- 
fied, '  Ye  are  dead,  being  buried  with  Christ 
by  baptism  into  death.'  " — S.  S. 

"  May  not  my  faith  be  fancy,  taken  from 
the  lives  of  other  men,  or  barely  from  the  let- 
ter of  the  Scripture,  but  through  '  the  opera- 
tion of  God,'  without  which  faith  is  dead, 
even  '  as  the  body  without  the  Spirit  is  dead.'" 
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"  For  Tile  Friend." 

THE  TWO  SEEDS. 

As  there  are  two  kinds  of  spirits  go  up  to 
the  temple,  so  there  are  two  kinds  of  preach- 
in<T  in  the  assemblies — and  these  may  some- 
times be  heard  in  the  same  meeting.  One 
etudies  not  how  the  ear  of  the  learned  may  be 
afTected,  its  business  being  with  the  heart  and 
the  conscience.  The  preacher  is  a  trumpet, 
through  which  the  Holy  Spirit  speaks  to  the 
stales  and  conditions  of  the  people.  And 
here,  if  the  instrument  is  clean,  and  gives  no 
sound  of  its  own,  there  can  be  no  mistake. 
The  sheep  know  the  Shepherd's  voice  :  the 
bread  that  is  broken  by  the  Master,  cannot 
fail  to  nourisii  ;  the  spring  that  he  unseals, 
must  have  refreshing  virtue  in  its  waters. 

The  want  oi' life  in  ministry  is  radical  un- 
soundness, though  the  words,  as  words,  con- 
tain nothing  heterodox.  Oh,  how  a  dry,  for- 
mal sermon  sometimes  leavens  a  meeting  into 
its  own  sombre  likeness  !  When  there  is  open 
deviation  from  principle,  we  are  placed  upon 
our  guard.  The  alarmed  judgment  cries  out 
"  there  is  death  in  the  pot,"  and  we  hasten  to 
the  watch-tower  for  safety  ;  but  a  lifeless  ser- 
mon, like  an  opiate  taken  into  the  system, 
spreads  its  benumbing  effects  from  part  to  part, 
until  the  whole  body  seems  to  feel  its  uiflu- 
ence.  We  are  surrounded  with  a  heavy  cloud, 
and  have  no  prospect  of  a  gleam  of  sunshine. 
Thus  has  many  a  meeting  been  situated.  By- 
and-by,  in  mercy,  a  ditlerent  dispensation  is 
sometimes  permitted.  A  qualified  servant, 
with  purified  lips,  hears  the  command,  "  Speak 
to  my  people."  As  ability  is  atforded,  the  re- 
quisition is  answered,  although  it  may  be  with 
the  thought  on  the  part  of  the  minister,  "  thou 
requirest  hard  things  of  thy  servant."  The 
anointed  ears  then  hear,  through  the  yet  hea- 
vy air,  the  trumpet  giving  a  certain  sound.  A 
sensible  change  gradually  is  felt  ;  the  trum- 
pet sounds  clearer  and  clearer  ;  the  shadows 
flee  away  as  the  mists  on  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  daylight  and  sunbeams  appear  to 
the  view.  'I'he  straggling  thoughts  that  were 
lost  in  the  darkness  are  called  home  :  all  the 
living  join  in  worshipping  Him  who  "  willelh 
and  it  is  so,"  and  who  promised  "  I  will  be  as 
the  dew  unto  Israel," — and  even  the  "  prose- 
lyte of  the  gate"  can  exclaim,  "  how  goodly 
are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob,  and  thy  tabernacles, 
O  Israel !  As  the  valleys  are  they  spread 
forth,  as  gardens  by  the  river's  side,  as  the 
trees  of  lign-aloes  which  the  Lord  halh  plant- 
ed, and  as  cedar  trees  beside  the  waters." 

This  change  is  not  the  work  of  the  minis- 
ter, lie  is  but  an  instrument  made  use  of  in 
the  Divine  hand,  and  may  possibly  experience 
but  a  small  porlion  of  Ihc  mercy  granted,  al- 
though his  penny  is  sure. 

It  is  an  unspeakable  mercy  that  a  living 
ministry  is  pieserved  lo  the  church,  ihoucTh 
many  dignified  servants  have  been  laltcWy 
removed, — and  while  this  is  vouchsafed,  lei 
us  lift  up  our  heads  in  hope.  Though  passint' 
through  a  dark  disponsalion, — and  feeling  Iha'^ 
the  two  Sicds  are  at  strife,  let  us  rcnicmlier 
that  "  light  is  sown  for  the  righteous,  and  joy 
for  the  upright  in  heart."  Perhaps  we  are 
nearer  llic  end  of  lliis  trving  tslalo  of  ihinfs 


than  we  have  believed.  There  is  an  object 
in  nature  rises  to  recollection,  that  may  possi- 
bly illustrate  our  condition. 

When  approaching  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  Appalachian  range  of  mountains,  a  pass 
is  distinctly  seen,  called  the  Water  Gap.  As 
the  traveller  progresses,  he  loses  sight  of  it, 
and  wonders  that  it  is  no  longer  visible,  when, 
presently,  looking  backward,  he  finds  he  has 
passed  through  it  unawares.  So  the  threat- 
ening cloud  of  difficulty  and  opposition  in  the 
Christian  journey  often  proves  :  we  gaze  upon 
the  blackness  in  the  perspective,  and  dread  to 
enter  it :  we  progress  with  heavy  hearts,  sup- 
posing the  gloom  will  presently  hide  even 
Hope  from  view.  Anon  a  little  light — we 
scarcely  trust  it — is  seen  before  us.  We  look 
again  ;  there  is  sunshine  on  the  forward  hill. 
We  have  feared  the  shadows  would  close 
round  us,  until  the  night  has  passed. 

i. 

From  Ihe  London  Friend. 

Memoir  of  the  late  Fretlerick  Smith. 

WKtTTEN  BY  HIMSELF. 

(ConUnued  from  page  343.) 

I  continued  in  this  seeking  state  for  some 
lime,  when  I  became  acquainted  with  a  per- 
son belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  who 
lived  near  us,  at  Walworth,  whose  company 
seemed  very  ditlerent  to  what  I  had  been  used 
to.  A  kw  months  previously,  the  Quakers 
being  mentioned  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
my  wife  said,  if  ever  she  changed  her  religion, 
it  should  be  to  a  Quaker,  to  which  I  replied, 
that  the  Quakers  were  a  set  of  fools,  and  had 
no  religion  in  them.  But  now  I  was  of  a 
different  mind,  and  I  requested  Ihe  Friend 
[above  alluded  to]  to  lend  me  some  book 
relating  to  his  principles,  which  at  first  he 
refused.  Afterwards  with  some  reluctance 
he  lent  me  Barclay's  Apology,  cautioning  me 
at  the  same  time  against  too  much  earnestness 
in  the  perusal,  and  setting  down  as  truths  the 
sentiments  of  the  author,  till  I  had  sufficienlly 
weighed  them  in  my  own  mind;  adding  that 
he  believed  with  Peter,  "  that  God  is  no  res- 
pecter of  persons,"  but  that  those  of  all  relig- 
ious denominations  "  who  fear  liiin  and  work 
righteousness  are  accepted  of  him."  I  have 
often  looked  with  n)uch  satisfaction  at  this 
conduct  of  the  Friend,  in  not  laying  hands 
suddenly  on  me,  and  considered  it  a  proof  of 
his  prudence  and  kindness  ;  and  indeed  the 
kind,  parental  care  and  solicitude  for  niy 
spiritual  welfare,  manifested  by  himself  and 
his  wife,  though  I  was  not  within  the  pale  of 
their  religious  belief,  instanced  such  a  liberal, 
tolerant  spirit,  and  freedom  from  bigotry,  ns 
convinced  mo  that  Friends  were  got  far  be- 
yond most  others  in  that  day,  in  the  substantial 
part  of  religion.  I  read  Ihe  book  with  much 
attention,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
fundamental  part  so  exactly  corresponded  with 
the  idea  I  hati  formed,  of  the  union  that  sub- 
sists between  (tod  and  his  creatures.  I  was 
also  much  instructed  many  ways,  especially 
respecting  the  meaning  of  the  words  Holy 
Ghost,  of  which  I  had  befiire  been  totally 
Ignorant,  as  I  have  reason  to  fear  is  the  case 
with  thousands,  besides  myself,  who  call  them- 


selves Christians.  I  could  have  said  as  soma 
did  to  Paul,  "  we  have  not  so  much  as  heard 
whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost." 

One  day  whilst  1  was  reading  Barclaj''s 
Apology,  1  told  my  wife  I  believed  I  should 
turn  Quaker,  the  book  I  was  then  reading 
having  opened  my  understanding  respecting 
religion,  more  than  any  book  I  had  ever  read, 
and  that  it  was  withal  so  simple,  and  corres- 
ponded so  exactly  with  the  Scriptures,  ihat  it 
appeared  to  me  to  be  the  very  truth,  or  some- 
thing lo  that  purpose.  She  appeared  to  be  much 
distressed  at  my  expressing  myself  thus,  and 
from  that  time,  did  all  in  her  power  to  divert 
me  from  my  purpose.  This  1  was  much  sur- 
prised at,  as  I  had  buoyed  myself  up  with  the 
hope  she  would  as  gladly  receive  ihe  Truth 
as  myself,  ignorantly  supposing  that  it  was 
only  fbrwantofthe  knowledge  o(  a  better  way,, 
that  people  remained  in  the  form  of  godliness, 
without  appearing  to  know  anything  of  the 
power. 

I  had  now  found  the  pearl  of  great  price. 
My  wife  tried  many  ways  to  prevail  with  me 
lo  alter  my  purpose,  and  at  last  with  many 
tears  entreated  me  to  desist,  telling  me  that 
her  health  was  much  impaired  by  her  uneasi- 
ness of  mind  ;  (which  ihave  reason  to  believe 
was  really  the  case  ;)  at  the  same  time  point- 
ing out  to  me  the  danger  of  our  circumstances 
being  materially  injured  by  my  losing  my 
situation  in  the  Post  Office,  and  the  distressing 
prospect  of  our  becoming  estranged  from  each 
other  and  our  children  divided,  by  my  persist- 
ing in  the  intention  of  belonging  to  a  different 
persuasion  of  religion  from  herself.  I  was  at 
this  lime  in  Ihe  practice  of  attending  the 
meetings  of  Friends  ;  but  these  arguments, 
together  with  the  love  I  bore  to  my  dear  wife, 
induced  me  to  promise  her  I  would  not  attend 
them  any  more.  I  kept  my  word  for  a  week 
or  two,  and  for  a  while  absented  myself  from 
the  Friend's  house  who  had  been  so  kind  to 
me  ;  but  I  had  no  peace  herein,  for  having 
found  the  pearl  of  great  price,  I  soon  perceived 
it  would  be  necessary  to  sell  all  thai  I  had,  if 
1  ever  meant  lo  purchase  so  choice  a  treasure. 
In  a  short  time  I  secretly  called  on  my  friends 
as  before,  and  borrowed  John  Richardson's 
Journal,  which  was  Ihe  first  book  of  the  kind 
I  ever  read,  and  1  was  surprised  to  find  there 
were  any  persons  of  so  late  date  who  ap- 
proached so  nearly  to  the  character  of  Ihe 
saints  of  old,  not  being  aware  at  Ihat  lime,  of 
the  universal  efficacy  of  redeeming  love  ;  and 
that  this  principle,  will,  in  all  ages,  produce 
the  same  cfTccts.  At  this  discovery  I  was 
much  humbled  as  well  as  encouraged  ;  and  I 
now  determined  Ihat  nothing  should  hinder  me 
from  pursuing  whatever  I  apprehended  lo  be 
the  mind  and  will  of  God.  My  wile  soon 
became  acquainted  with  my  determinalion, 
which  was  cause  of  much  unpleasant  variance 
between  us  ;  her  aversion  lo  the  change, 
induced  her  to  oppose  me  in  every  way  she 
could  ;  and  I,  as  yet  unniorlified  and  naturally 
hasty,  was  impatient  of  contradiction  ;  so  Ihat 
we  knew  very  little  of  condescension  oil  either 
side. 

1  was  now  called  upon  lo  give  some  proof 
of  my  lovo  to  Him  who  was  thus  graciously 
visiting  me.     I  was  subpoenaed  to  give  evid-. 
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eace  in  one  of  ihe  courts  of  Westminster,  re- 
specting a  person's  hand-writing,  to  whicii  I 
had  been  a  witness.  This  brought  me  into  a 
great  strait,  for  I  felt  that  I  dared  not  take  an 
oath,  and  my  refusal,  which  could  not  be  kept 
secret,  I  apprehended  would  endanger  the  loss 
of  my  situaiion.  I  called  on  my  kind  Friend, 
to  advise  with  hira.  He  saw  my  difficulty, 
and  I  believe,  felt  for  me  in  my  distressed 
condition;  but  it  seemed  out  of  his  power  to 
assist  me.  He  took  me,  however,  to  another 
Friend,  an  elder,  who,  he  said,  had  a  good 
deal  of  knowledge  in  matters  of  this  sort  ; 
but  alas!  it  was  to  little  purpose;  and  1  was 
taught,  that  in  cases  of  difhculty,  it  is  not  to 
man  we  must  look  for  help.  I  then  waited  on 
the  attorney,  told  him  the  difficulty  I  was  un- 
der, and  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  him  to  get 
some  other  person  in  my  stead.  But  he  could 
afford  me  no  relief,  except  that  he  asked  me 
if  I  could  lake  the  Quaker's  affirmation.  I 
told  him  I  did  not  know  what  it  was  ;  but  when 
he  showed  it  to  me,  I  felt  no  objection.  He 
therefore  promised  to  prepare  the  way  for  me 
in  the  court,  that  I  might  have  as  little  trou- 
ble as  possible.  During  the  time  I  had  to 
wait  in  and  about  the  court,  before  I  was  call- 
ed, which  was  about  eight  hours,  I  was 
exceeding  distressed  in  my  mind.  On  being 
called,  I  informed  the  court  I  could  not  take 
an  oath,  and  the  affirmation  was  immediately 
offered  to  me.  I  instantly  felt  such  a  f3ow  of 
peace  and  comfort  to  my  poor  tried  mind,  as  I 
had  never  experienced  before  ;  and  I  seemed 
so  elevated,  that  everything  about  me  appear- 
ed different  from  what  it  had  before  ;  it  seem- 
ed as  though  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth,  that  all  things  had  become  new,  and  all 
things  of  God  ;  and  1  returned  home  joyful, 
and  strengthened  with  the  enriching  balm  of 
heavenly  love  in  my  bosom. 

Although  this  event  terminated  [so  favour- 
ably, yet]  it  seemed  probable,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  my  objection  to  taking  an  oath,  I 
should,  at  some  future  time,  lose  my  situation 
under  government.  This  was  a  continual 
exercise  to  me;  and  it  seemed  desirable  that  I 
should  be  prepared  for  such  an  occurrence, 
and  having  an  opportunity  of  laying  out  my 
property  in  mercliandize,  without  much  con- 
sideration, I  embraced  it.  This  step  laid  the 
foundation  of  much  future  difficulty.  At  the 
request  of  my  wife,  I  also  engaged  in  partner- 
ship with  a  near  relation  of  hers,  which  I  was 
induced  to  do,  principally  from  a  desire  to 
convince  her  that  I  was  willing  to  do  all  in  my 
power  to  make  her  comfortable.  This  person 
had  been  imprudent,  and  had  become  involved 
in  his  affairs,  but  as  I  was  informed  it  was  not 
to  a  great  amount,  and  my  income  was  hand- 
some, I  hoped  to  be  able  by  this  means  to 
extricate  him  from  his  difficulties,  as  well  as 
by  attention  to  business,  to  do  something  for 
myself. 

I  had  not  entered  into  this  engagement 
many  weeks  before  what  I  had  anticipated  took 
place.  I  was  subpoenaed  to  give  evidence 
against  a  man  who  had  robbed  the  mail.  In 
this  case,  the  affirmation  would  be  of  no  avail  ; 
and  I  very  soon  learned,  that  if  I  refused  to 
take  the  oath,  I  should  most  probably  lose  my 
place.     My  distress  was  now  very  great ;  for 


I  had  discovered  that  my  partner's  afiairs 
were  in  a  worse  state  than  I  had  before  under- 
stood. I  had  become  much  encumbered  ;  and 
having  but  little  knowledge  of  trade,  I  was 
soon  plunged  into  great  difficulties.  Thus  I 
had  not  only  the  prospect  of  losing  my  situa- 
tion, but  with  it  my  only  means  of  extricating, 
myself  from  my  difficulties,  and  carrying  on 
my  business  ;  so  that  I  was  now  likely  to  be 
left  in  a  worse  situation,  than  if  I  had  not 
embarked  in  trade.  Under  these  distressing 
circumstanrts,  the  first  step  I  took,  was  to 
represent  my  situaiion  to  my  relation,  the 
comptroller  of  the  post-office,  in  order  that, 
by  being  thus  timely  apprised  of  my  objection 
to  take  the  oath,  they  might  have  opportunity 
of  doing  what  they  conceived  to  be  right, 
towards  promoting  Ihe  course  of  justice  in  the 
affair  ;  and  I  requested  that  he  would  inform 
the  postmasters-general. 

'J'lie  comptroller  and  his  brother  were  great- 
ly affected  ;  they  considered  me  as  their  child, 
having  brought  me  up  from  my  youth,  and 
treated  me  with  parental  affection.  I  was 
rapidly  getting  forward  in  the  situaiion  I 
held,  and  to  see  my  fair  prospect  thus  blasted, 
and  that  I  was  obstinately  bent,  not  only  on  my 
own  ruin,  but  also  that  of  my  family,  was  a 
great  disappointment  to  them,  and  grieved 
them  much.  They  tried  to  persuade  me  to 
alter  my  resolution,  but  in  vain  ;  and  the 
comptroller  reluctantly  complied  with  my 
request.  The  kindness  of  my  relations  at  this 
time,  was  more  than  I  could  well  bear,  and 
was  a  greater  trial  to  me,  than  all  the  threats 
and  unkindness  of  my  superiors  in  office.  I 
was  interrogated  by  the  secretary  and  solicitor, 
and  threatened  by  them,  that  if  I  did  not  com- 
ply, I  should  be  imprisoned.  By  order  of  the 
board,  I  attended  at  the  post-office,  to  give 
my  reasons  to  the  postmasters-general,  the 
Earl  of  Tankerville  and  Lord  Carteret.  I 
was  treated  with  much  unbecoming  rudeness, 
and  endeavours  were  used  to  have  me  instant- 
ly dismissed  ;  but  Ihe  solicitor  informed  the 
board  that  it  could  not  be  done  till  I  had  been 
put  upon  ray  trial,  whether  I  would  lake  the 
oath  or  not.  I  was  therefore  ordered  to 
attend  at  the  assizes  [at  Aylesbury]  on  the 
8lh  of  the  Third  Month,  1784. 

Owing  to  a  combination  of  circumstances 
of  a  very  trying  nature,*  1  was  at  this  lime 
very  much  distressed  ;  and  under  the  pres- 
sure of  my  afflictions,  I  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  [my  friend  at  Walworth]  : 

"  Haymarket,  February  lOlIi,  1784. 

"  Dear  Friend, — I  think  I  never,  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  life,  sat  down  to  write 
when  my  spirits  were  in  so  unhappy  a  state. 
We  may  boast,  and  really  imagine  ourselves 
capable  of  enduring  every  possible  misery  ; 
but  our  minds  are,  in  general,  loo  susceptible 
of  buoyant  impressions,  and  till  experience 
shows  us  our  weakness  herein,  we  bid  defi- 
ance to  the  mutability  of  human  life.  [Whilst 


*  Among  tliGse  was  an  accident  my  little  girl  had 
met  witli  ;  tlic  nursemaid  carelessly  suffered  her  to  full 
otT  the  bed,  which  occasioned  the  formation  of  an  ab- 
scess inwardly,  and  a  consequent  gradu;il  decay  ;  so 
that  she  became  reduced,  to  all  appeuranuc,  to  the  last 
stage  of  a  conaumplion. 


meeting]  the  casual  accidents  which  attend 
mankind,  [we  are]  too  apt. to  lose  sight  of  the 
intention  of  Providence,  in  thus  reminding  us 
that  our  dependence  ought  to  be  solely  on 
God.  Such,  I  fear,  has  been  my  case  ;  for 
had  I  made  proper  use  of  the  many  kind  ad- 
monitions and  gentle  reproofs  with  which  I 
have  been  favoured,  I  should  not  now  be  left 
to  the  agonizing  tortures  which  I  too  sensibly 
feel.  The  quick  progress  of  my  misfortunes, 
and  the  time  of  their  commencement,  would 
almost  tempt  me  to  doubt  whether  I  am  act- 
ing right,  did  not  the  assurance  in  my  own 
breast,  bring  that  matter  to  a  certainty.  My 
little  girl  came  home  to  us  this  day,  very  ill 
with  the  measles,  which,  added  to  the  other 
complaints,  occasioned  by  the  distressing  ac- 
cident she  met  with,  gives  us  reason  to  fear 
her  dissolution  will  be  rapid  ;  and  yet  I  can- 
not but  hope,  if  she  can  but  combat  this  last, 
she  will  get  the  better  of  her  other  disorders. 
A  matter  of  some  consequence  to  my  tempo- 
ral affairs  has  occurred,  which  I  believe  must 
bring  my  affairs  to  a  crisis.  Sometime  since, 
the  Liverpool  bag  of  letters  was  missing,  and 
it  happened  1  was  the  only  person  in  the  of- 
fice on  the  day  it  should  have  arrived,  whose 
business  it  was  to  take  particular  notice  of 
the  affair.  A  man  is  now  in  custody  for  the 
robbery,  and  I  am  ordered  to  attend  as  a  prin- 
cipal witness  on  his  trial. 

"  You  see  how  I  am  situated  ;  and  though 
I  thought  myself  before  sufficiently  encum- 
bered with  misfortunes,  it  is  my  lot,  I  fear,  to 
have  many  more  to  encounter.  O  !  the  world, 
this  miserable  world  !  it  is  on  that  my  heart 
has  been  set  ;  for  were  I  pure  and  upright  in 
the  sentiments  I  profess,  I  should  doubtless 
be  happy  in  this  opportunity  of  a  voluntary 
sacrifice.  Look  at  my  situation,  my  dear 
friends;  my  little  all  ventured  to  America, 
and  no  prospect  of  a  return  ;  the  adventure 
with  my  partner  likely  to  prove  as  unfortu- 
nate ;  a  child  dying  ;  and  my  other  means 
likely  to  be  lorn  from  me,  because  I  will  not 
prove  treacherous  to  my  God.  But  above  all, 
the  distraction  of  my  family  engrosses  my 
attention.  'I'o  them  all  my  actions  appear  as 
folly  and  madness  ;  nor  can  all  the  arguments 
I  make  use  of  convince  them  to  the  contrar3', 
considering,  as  lliey  do,  that  my  misfortunes 
arise  from  my  determination  to  pursue  what 
will  eventually  terminate  in  my  ruin,  but 
which  I  fallaciously  think  will  lead  to  happi- 
ness ;  and  that  since  heretofore  the  AIniiglily 
had  blessed  me-  with  abundance,  when  my 
conduct  was  in  every  respect  different,  it 
proved  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with 
me;  that  consequently,  the  course  I  am  pur- 
suing is  sinful,  and  that  these  are  just  judg- 
ments for  Ihe  wrong  steps  I  have  tiiken.  It 
is  impossible  for  one  individual  to  judge  of 
the  inward  slate  of  another's  heart,  nor  how 
far  there  may  be  a  necessity  for  an  alieralion 
in  his  conduct.  At  present  I  am  wholly  at  a 
loss  how  to  act,  with  regnrd  to  my  affair  with 
my  partner.  I  undertook  it  on  the  presump- 
tion of  my  income  at  the  office  assisting  to- 
wards discharging  the  debt ;  but  that  income, 
I  fear,  is  no  more.  To  God  alone  I  submit 
myself,  and  he  alone  can  relieve  my  distress; 
nor  have  I  a  doubt,  notwithstanding  ihe  unfa- 
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vourable  appearance  of  things,  that  I  shall  yet 
meet  with  every  comfort  from  him.  If  you 
can  spare  lime  to  write  me  a  few  lines,  I  shall 
take  it  as  a  favour.  I  would  call  on  you,  but 
think  it  would  give  uneasiness  at  home.  With 
kindest  love  to  you  and  yours,  I  remain  your 
sincere  friend, 

Fkederick  Smith." 

"  To  James  Maddocks,  VVahvorlh." 

In  reply  to  the  foregoing,  I  received  the 
following  truly  acceptable  letter  : 

"  Walworlli,  Second  month  12th,  1784. 

"  Dear  Friend, — Thy  very  affecting  letter 
of  the  10th  instant  is  received.  The  multipli- 
city and  weight  of  thy  present  afflicting  trials 
may  well  affect  thy  spirits :  we  are  struck 
■with  awful  feelings  at  the  manner  of  expres- 
sing thy  sufferings,  and  pray  that  He  who 
permits  them,  will  be  pleased  to  support  thee. 
His  will  must  be  submitted  to  in  all  his  dis- 
pensations. We  receive  good  things,  and  we 
ought  not  to  murmur  at  what  may  appear  evil. 
We  hope  thou  wilt  experience  Divine  help. 
He  never  forsakes  those  who  trust  in  Him; 
but  if  he  require  all  to  be  given  up,  we  must 
submit  and  prove  ourselves  worthy.  We  hope 
these  grievous  appearances  will  disperse,  and 
consolation  be  afforded.  Perhaps  thy  child 
may  be  restored,  and  the  American  affair  turn 
out  more  favourable  than  thou  at  present 
mayst  fear.  The  Post  Office  affair  is,  I  con- 
fess, a  matter  of  great  consequence,  but  possi- 
bly may  not  be  attended  with  the  effect  thou 
naturally  dreadest  so  much.  Is  there  no 
relief  to  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the  Post- 
masters-general, or  Secretary,  to  excuse  thy 
appearance,  either  by  thy  own  or  some  friends' 
interest  with  them,  to  prevent  the  disagreea- 
bleness  of  what  will  be  the  consequence  in 
court?  If  1  can  be  of  any  service  in  any 
shape  in  my  power,  it  will  be  a  great  pleasure 
to  me.  The  concern  in  the  Haymarket  I 
leave  at  present;  the  frowns  of  thy  relations 
are  not  much  to  be  feared  ;  thou  art  superior 
[to  them].     I  am  thy  sincere  friend, 

"James  Maddocks." 
(To  becoutinued.) 

From  Ike  Annual  Blonilor  for  1813. 

THOMIS    ASUBY. 

Thomas  Ashby,  of  Staines,  England,  de- 
ceased the  2()lh  of  Twelfth  month,  1841,  aged 
seventy-nine  years,  a  minister  about  filly 
years. 

The  first  record  of  the  awakening  influence 
of  religion  on  the  mind  of  this  dear  Friend, 
was  a  circumstance  which  occurred  in  early 
manhood,  when  he  considered  his  life  in  im- 
minent peril,  and  the  query,  Am  I  prepared 
to  ap|)ear  before  my  Maker?  awfully  present- 
ed to  him.  The  danger  was  mercifully  avert- 
ed, but  the  impression  was  not  lost. 

Very  soon  after,  he  was  stronglhenod  to 
evince  to  others  the  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  his  mind,  by  renouncing  some  beset- 
ting vanities  in  which  he  had  taken  a  lively 
interest.  Ho  also  believed  himself  called 
publicly  to  proclaim  what,  through  a  crucified 
Saviour,  had  been  done  for  his  soul.  His 
coinmuiiicutions,  as  a  minister,  were  not  fre- 


quent, but  they  were  evidently  the  effusions  Him  who  has  declared,   '  My  spirit  shall  not 
of  a  deeply  baptized  spirit.  j  always  strive  with  man!'     Let  the  words  of 

From  time  to  time,  he  proved  his  faithful-  my  mouth,  and  the  meditation  of  my  heart 
ness  to  his  Divine  Master,  and  his  ^ove  to  his;  be  acceptable  in  thy  sight,  O  Lord,  my 
fellow-creatures,  by  the  humiliating  work  of  strength,  and  my  Redeemer." 
the  reproving  of  sin.  In  several  instances  During  the  last  few  years  of  his  earthly 
going  in  great  simplicity  to  individuals  of  im-  pilgrimage,  he  had  repeated  attacks  of  indis- 
moral  character,  earnestly  warning  them  of  position,  which  rendered  him  very  infirm, 
the  awful  wages  of  sin,  and  affectionatelj'  ex-  frequently  confining  him  to  his  room  for  weeks 
horting  and   encouraging   them  to  turn  from  together. 


the  evil  of  their  ways  to  the  gift  of  God, 
which  is  eternal  life,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.     Previously  to  entering  upon  such 


During  this  period,  his  mind  appeared  to 
be  stayed  on  the  Lord  ;  and  though  sensible, 
at   times,   of  the   buflettings  of  the  enemy  of 


missions,  he  passed  through  much  conflict  of  souls,  he  expressed  the  comfort  he  felt  in  the 
mind;  and  when  so  engaged,  it  was  with  such  assurance,  that  help  was  laid  upon  one  that 
tenderness,  that  the  admonition  was  generally  :  was  mighty  and  able  to  save.  Our  dear 
well  received.  At  one  time  he  visited  two  Friend  continued  a  considerable  time  in  a 
prize-fighters,  laying  before  them  the  wicked- j  state  of  great  bodily  weakness,  from  the  ef- 
ness  of  their  practice,  and  warning  them  to  feels  of  paralysis,  though  he  was  generally 
desist.  On  taking  his  leave,  they  shook  able  to  set  up  the  greater  portion  of  the  day. 
hands  with  him  in  a  very  friendly  manner.  His  close  was  very  sudden.  On  retiring  to 
and  thanked  him  for  the  interest  he  felt  fori  rest  for  the  night,  he  was  attacked  with  appa- 
them,  saying  that  they  could  not  retract  from'rently  an  affection  of  the  heart;  and  in  a  few 
their  present  engagement  ;  but  one  of  them   moments   was   permitted,   without  a  struggle, 


to  pass  from  the  pains  and  trials  of  mortality. 

Excommunication. 
Excommunication  is  founded  upon  a  natu- 


proinised,  that  if  he  should  live,  he  would  not 
enter  into  another  of  the  kind.  But  alas!  his 
life  was  sacrificed  at  that  time. 

He  often  very  feelingly  acknowledged  him- 
self the  recipient  of  numberless  blessings  in 

reference  to  his  numerous  family,  whom  it  I  ral  right  which  all  societies  have,  of  excluding 
was  the  joy  and  rejoicing  of  his  spirit  to  see  |  out  of  their  body,  such  as  violate  the  laws 
united  in  the  bonds  of  harmony  and  affec-i  thereof ;  and  it  was  originally  instituted  by 
lion.  our   Lord   for   preserving   the   purity   of  the 

With  regard  to  overcoming  his  natural  in- 1  church  ;  but  ambitious  ecclesiastics  converted 
firmities,  in  much  humility  he  lamented  hisi't  by  degrees,  into  an  engine/or  promoting 
own  weakness;  but  on  the  "other  hand,  his  ac-  f^ieir  own  power,  and  inflicted  it  on  the  most 
knowledgments  to  the  love  and  pity  of  a  i^^er-f'i-'^olous  occasions.  In  the  middle  ages,  the 
citbl  Saviour,  often  were  his  song  in  the  nirrht  power  of  excommunication  was  lodged,  con- 
season.  Itraryto   the  Scriptures,  in  the  hands  of  the 

Perhaps  there  are  few,  if  any,  in  our  Soci-  clergy,  who  distinguished  it  into  the  greater 
ety,  who  have  a  deeper  sense  than  he  had  of  and  less.  The  less,  consisted  in  excluding 
the  weighty  importance  of  ministerial  engage-  persons  from  the  participation  of  the  eucha- 
ments,  whether  small  or  great.     The  follow-  r's'  and  the  prayers  of  the  faithful ;  but  they 


ing  remarks  upon  the  subject  were  found 
among  his  papers.  "  It  is  an  awful  thing  to 
become  mouth  to  the  people  ;  and  it  will  be 
well  for  all  who  think  themselves  called  upon 
by  the  Almighty  publicly  to  advocate  his 
cause,  to  wait  in  deep  humility  of  mind,  en- 
deavouring to  attain  to  a  stale  of  resignation, 
whether  to  speak  or  to  keep  silence;  then  1 
believe  they  will  be  kept  in  safety,  and  often 
know  the  will  to  be  accepted  for  the  deed  ; 
but  to  my  sorrow,  I  have  known  some,  who, 
in  their  zeal  thinking  they  must  bo  doinn- 
something,  have  opened  their  mouths  ;  and 
instead  of  bringing  life,  have  brought  a  cloud 
over  the  meeting."  He  further  remarks  : — 
"  May  Friends  be  careful  not  to  move  in  the 
lino  of  the  ministry,  without  being  clothed 
with  the  hallowed  garments,  on  which  are 
placed  the  bells  and  pomegranates,  which  tes- 
tify to  both  sound  and  substance."  In  an- 
other memorandum,  which  relates  to  Divine 
worship,  he  observes :  "  I  think  it  right, 
when  assembled  together,  to  be  weighty  be- 
fore the  Lord,  for  the  arising  of  his  life-giving 
presence,  which  is  a  comfort  to  the  poor 
weary  traveller,  and  oftentimes  spreads  as 
from  vessel  to  vessel.  Oh,  the  great  danger 
there  is  of  getting  into  a  lukewarm  state  ! 
What  need  of  watchfulness  unto  prayer  to 


were  not  expelled  the  church.  The  greater 
excommunication  consisted  in  absolute  and 
entire  seclusion  from  the  church,  and  the 
parlici|)ation  of  all  its  rites;  notice  of  which 
was  given  by  circular  letters  to  the  most  emi- 
nent churches  all  over  the  world,  that  they 
might  all  confirm  this  act  of  discipline,  by 
refusing  to  admit  the  delinquent  to  their  com- 
munion. The  consequences  were  very  terri- 
ble. The  person  so  excommunicated,  was 
avoided  in  all  civil  commerce  and  outward 
conversation.  No  one  was  to  receive  him 
into  his  house,  nor  eat  at  the  same  table  with 
him ;  and  when  dead,  he  was  denied  the 
solemn  rites  of  burial. — Hend. — Buck. 

Is  there  no  danger  of  some  modern  profes- 
sors of  the  religion  that  breathes  peace  and 
good-will  to  men,  falling  into  the  same  spirit 
and  practice?  Antichrist  is  as  busj'  now  as 
he  was  in  the  middle  ages. 

Eustratius  was  a  Christian  martyr  under 
the  Dioclesian  persecution.  He  was  secretary 
to  the  governor  of  Armenia,  and  was  thrown 
into  a  fiery  furnace  for  exhorting  some  of  his 
brethren  who  had  been  apprehended  on  ac- 
count of  their  faith,  to  persevere  in  steadfastly 
maintaining  it.  Several  of  his  friends  shared 
a  similar  fate  at  Nicopolis. — Fox. 
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How  common  it  has  been  in  all  ages,  that 
the  adversary  who  is  constantly  walking  about 
as  a  roaring  lion,  seeking  whom  he  may  de- 
vour, has  singled  out  in  a  peculiar  manner,  as 
objects  of  his  greatest  enmity,  those  who  have 
been  the  most  fearless  in  their  great  Master's 
cause.  Extraordinary  gifts,  or  dig'fiified  sta- 
tions will  not  preserve  any  from  his  assaults. 
Humility,  and  fear,  and  godly  sincerity,  lead- 
ing to  constant  watchfulness  and  prayer,  are 
indispensable  in  the  Lamb's  warfare. 

Another  Conflagration  in  Quebec. — We 
have  an  account  of  another  dreadful  fire  in 
Quebec,  which  has  destroyed  a  third  of  the 
city,  making  two  conflagrations  in  that  ciiy  in 
a  few  weeks,  whereby  more  than  iialf  the  cily 
is  destroyed.  The  last  fire  occurred  the  28th 
ult.  It  was  first  discovered  about  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  night,  in  the  back  premises  of  a 
Notary,  —  Texocier,  in  St.  John's  Suburbs, 
and  spread  with  unrelenting  fury  till  9  the 
next  morning,  destroying  thirteen  hundred 
dwellings,  and  rendering  houseless  at  least 
six  thousand  persons,  and  this  in  addilion  to 
the  number  deprived  of  a  home  by  the  pre- 
vious conflagration.  About  thirty  streets  are 
in  ruins,  and  the  amount  of  insurance  etTected 
is  thus  stated  : — Canada  Offices,  £40,000, 
Quebec  Office,  £15,200,  Montreal  Office, 
£3,500,  Phoenix  Office,  £1,075.  The  tire 
was  stayed  several  limes  by  the  blowing  up 
of  houses  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
military,  who  were  of  the  greatest  service. 
The  portion  destroyed  by  this  last  fire  consists 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  St.  John's  and  part  of 
St.  Lewis  suburbs,  from  St.  John's  Gate  and 
tlie  northwest  angle  of  the  walls  along  the 
Coteau  St.  Genevieve  nearly  to  the  Tuwer 
No.  4,  and  up  to  a  couple  of  streets  below  St. 
Lewis  Road.  Fortunately,  the  loss  of  life 
has  not  been  very  great.  One  man  was  killed 
by  the  blasting  of  a  house,  by  his_own  impru- 
dence. Four  or  five  persons  died  on  the 
30th  ;  two  children  who  were  removed  while 
sick  with  fever,  and  two  grown  persons  who, 
it  is  said,  died  from  the  eflects  of  fright. — 
Late  paper. 

New  Jersey  Lunatic  Asylum. — The  com- 
I:  missioners  to  select  a  site  for  the  Lunatic 
Asylum,  in  New  Jersey,  have  fixed  upon  the 
farm  in  Ewing  township,  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  from  Trenton,  lately  the  property  of 
'  John  Titus,  deceased.  The  price  to  be  paid 
is  10,500  dcilliirs.  The  commissioners  were 
limited  to  810,000,  but  several  gentlemen  of 
Trenton  became  responsible  for  the  additional 
500  dollars. — Late  paper. 


Vaccination. — The  last  report  of  the  Nation- 
al Vaccine  Establishment,  England, expresses 
unabated  confidence  in  vaccination,  and  men- 
tions that  the  Institution  has  supplied  175, .362 
charges  of  lymph,  and  met  the  demands  con- 
tained in  the  letters  of  5854  correspondents, 
many  of  whom  required  the  lymph  not  only 
for  their  individual  service,  but  for  extensive 
distribution. — Late  paper. 


EXAMPLE, 

That  good  examples  have  a  peculiar  power 
above  naked  precept  to  dispose  us  to  the 
practice  of  virtue  and  holiness,  may  appear, 
by  considering  that  tliey  most  clearly  express 
to  us  the  nature  of  our  duties  in  their  subjects 
and  sensible  eflijcts.  General  precepts  form 
abstract  ideas  of  virtue,  but  in  examples,  vir- 
tues are  most  visible  in  all  their  circumstan- 
ces. Precepts  instruct  us  in  what  things  our 
duty  consists,  but  examples  assure  us  that 
they  are  possible — and  by  secret  and  lively 
incentive  urge  us  to  imitation.  We  are 
touched  in  another  manner  by  the  visible 
practice  of  good  men  which  reproaches  our 
defects,  aud  obliges  us  to  the  same  zeal, 
which  laws,  though  wise  and  good,  will  not 
eflect. 

The  life  of  Jesus  Christ  forms  the  most 
beautiful  example  the  Christian  can  imitate. 
Unlike  all  others,  it  was  absolutely  perfect 
and  uniform,  and  every  way  accommodated 
to  our  present  state.  In  him  we  behold  all 
light  without  a  shade,  all  beauty  without  a 
spot,  all  the  purity  of  the  law,  and  the  excel- 
lency of  the  gospel.  Here  we  see  piety  with- 
out superstition,  and  morality  without  osten- 
tation ;  humility  without  meanness,  and  forti- 
tude without  temerity  ;  patience  without  apa- 
thy, and  compassion  without  weakness  ;  zeal 
without  rashness,  and  beneficence  without 
prodigality.  The  obligation  we  are  under  to 
imitate  this  example  arises  from  duly,  rela- 
tionship, engagement,  interest  and  gratitude. 

Those  who  set  bad  examples  should  consi- 
der, that  they  are  the  ministers  of  the  devil's 
designs  to  destroy  souls — that  they  are  acting 
in  direct  opposition  to  Christ,  who  came  to 
save,  and  nut  to  destroy — that  they  are  ad- 
ding to  the  misery  and  calamities  alrea  ly  in 
the  world — that  the  effects  of  their  example 
may  be  incalculable  on  society  to  the  end  of 
lime,  and  perhaps  in  eternity — for  who  can 
tell  what  may  be  the  consequence  of  one  sin 
on  a  family,  or  nation,  or  posterity — and  such 
are  acting  contrary  to  the  Divine  command, 
and  thus  exposing  themselves  to  final  ruin. — 
Hend.  Buck, 

Christian  Experience. 
Christian  experience  is  that  knowledge  of 
the  nature  and  power  of  Christianity,  which 
is  acquired  in  our  obedience  to  the  teachings 
and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  ridicule  and  despise 
what  is  called  religious  experience,  as  mere 
enthusiasm.  But  if  religion  consist  essential- 
ly in  love  to  God  and  man  and  divine  truths, 
we  would  ask  how  it  can  exist  without  expe- 
rience, inasmuch  as  the  reality  of  that  love 
can  only  be  proven  by  obeying  the  Divine 
commands.  We  are  convinced  of,  and  admit 
the  propriety  of  the  term,  when  applied  to 
those  branches  of  science,  which  are  not 
founded  on  speculation  or  conjecture,  but  on 
sensible  trial.  Why  then  should  it  be  reject- 
ed when  applied  to  religion  ?  It  is  evident 
that  however  beautitiil  religion  may  bo  in 
theory,  its  excellency  and  energy  are  only 
truly  known  and  displayed  as  experienced.  A 
system  believed,  or  a  mind  merely  informed. 


will  produce  little  good,  except  the  heart  be 
affected  and  regenerated.  To  experience  then 
the  religion  of  Christ,  wo  must  not  only  be  ac- 
quainted with  and  believe  its  theory,  but  yield 
to  and  enjoy  its  power — convincing  us  of  our 
fallen  and  sinful  condition — leading  us  to  re- 
pentance— tranquillizing  the  conscience  by 
the  pardon  of  our  transgressions — subduing 
our  corrupt  propensities — purifying  and  exalt- 
ing our  affections — animating  and  warming 
our  souls  with  love  to  God — and  exciting  us 
to  the  discharge  of  all  the  duties  wliich  we 
owe  to  Him  and  to  our  fellow-creatures,  and 
finally  giving  us  that  blessed  hope  of  eternal 
life,  which  is  promised  in  the  Scriptures  to 
the  children  of  God.  This  experience  is  term- 
ed tasting,  feeling,  and  handling  of  the  good 
word  of  life. 

Christian  experience  however,  may  be  abus- 
ed. Sonic  boast  of  t.ieir  experiences,  or  talk 
of  them  as  if  they  were  very  extraordinary  ; 
whereas,  were  they  acquainted  with  others', 
they  would  find  it  not  so.  That  a  man  may 
make  mention  of  his  experience  is  no  way  im- 
proper, but  often  useful  ;  but  to  hear  persons 
always  talking  of  themselves,  seems  to  indi- 
cate a  spirit  of  pride,  and  that  their  experi- 
ence cannot  be  very  deep.  Another  abuse  of 
experience  is,  dependence  on  it.  We  ought 
certainly  to  take  encouragement  from  past  de- 
liverances and  favours,  if  we  can  ;  but  if  we 
are  so  dependent  on  past  experience  as  to  pre- 
clude present  exertions,  or  always  expect  to 
have  the  same  assistance  in  every  state,  trial 
or  temptation,  wo  may  be  disap[)ointed.  God 
has  wisely  ordered  it,  that  though  be  will  ne- 
ver leave  his  people,  he  will  suspend  or  be- 
stow comfort  in  his  own  time;  for  this  very 
reason  that  we  may  rely  on  him,  and  not  on 
the  circumstances  of  former  experience,  or  on 
any  outward  means.  It  is  also  an  abuse  of 
experience  when  introduced  at  improper  times 
and  before  improper  persons.  It  is  true,  we 
ought  never  to  be  ashamed  of  our  profession, 
but  to  be  in  the  habit  of  talking  to  irreligious 
persons  respecting  experiences  which  they 
know  nothing  of,  is,  as  our  Saviour  says,  like 
casting  pearls  before  swine. — Extract. 

Head  religion  is  much  more  acceptable  to 
the  man  of  the  world  than  that  which  requires 
him  to  deny  himself  of  his  corrupt  and  carnal 
ways.  Ho  wants  a  religion  that  will  give 
him  the  least  trouble,  and  allow  him  to  live 
as  much  like  fashionable  people  as  may  be, 
and  yet  be  a  Christian   too. 

"  A  mistaken  zeal,  and  supposed  modera- 
tion, (falsely  called  charity,)  although  oppo- 
site in  their  appearances,  frequently  proceed 
from  the  same  cause  ;  even  in  vessels  mea- 
surably sanctified,  viz.,  the  want  of  '  being 
buried  with  Christ  by  baptism  into  death  ;' 
that  not  only  the  earth  in  them  might  ha 
shaken,  but  the  heavens  also  :  instead  of  which 
there  hath  been  frequently,  fruitless  and  uir 
sanctified  effurls  to  engraft  the  remains  of  Iho 
first  Adam  into  the  plant  which  is  of  immor- 
tal nature  :  this  '  divides  in  Jacob  and  scat- 
ters in  Israel.'  " — .S'.  S. 

"  I  have  often  wondered  to  see  those  who 
have  been  lovers  of  the  world,  and  the  things 
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of  the  world,  consoling  themselves  with  the 
supposed  consciousness  of  a  well-spent  life, 
because  of  their  discharge  of  some  moral  and 
relative  duties.  '  The  grace  and  truth  which 
came  by  Jesus  Christ,'  can  only  cause  a  sick- 
bed to  become  a  bed  of  comfort ;  this,  and 
this  only,  can  make  the '  wilderness  like  Eden, 
the  desert  like  the  garden  of  the  Lord,'  and 
'  the  valley  of  Achor  a  door  of  hope  :'  this  is 
health  in  sickness,  joy  in  sadness,  and  riches 
in  poverty  ;  may  it  increase  and  be  multiplied 
among  the  poor  in  spirit,  amen!" — S.  S. 

A  New  Article  of  Export. — We  are  told 
a  Yankee  broom-maker  in  Ohio,  has  leased 
twelve  hundred  acres  of  bottom  land,  on  the 
Scioto  river,  near  Columbus,  and  planted  the 
entire  plot  in  broom  corn,  with  a  view  to 
export  the  crop  to  England  where  he  intends 
to  proceed  himself,  and  engage  extensively  in 
the  manufacturing  of  brooms,  taking  the  wood 
for  the  handles,  and  the  machinery  used  for 
the  purpose.  Brooms  made  from  tiie  Ameri- 
can broom  corn  are  so  much  superior,  for 
various  uses,  to  any  thing  to  be  had  in  Eng- 
land, that  they  have  become,  within  a  few 
years  past,  quite  a  favourite  in  that  country, 
and  are  now  exported  thither  in  large  quanti- 
ties.— Late  paper. 


For  "The  Friend." 

LINES 

On  the  deatli  nf  John  Troubat,  Jr„  irko  was  drowned  at 
Cape  Island,  while  bathinrr,  on  the  morning  of  the 
16M  instant.  The  body  was  taken  up  the  Sfijnc  ei-en- 
in^  at  the  lishi-house,  three  miles  below.  It  was  be- 
lieved his  life  preserver  became  detaclied. 

The  niorninff  (]av\'ncd  in  brightness, 

With  licallli  and  joy  on  Ihce  ; 
The  eveninn^  found   Ihee  lil'clcss, 

.\  wreck  upon  the  sea. 
The  king^  of  terrors,  lurking 

Beneath  tlje  treacherous  wave. 
Vain  was  thy  cry  for  .succour. 

No  liand  was  near  to  save. 

Death  wrapt  the  rollings  billow. 

Round  thy  defenceless  head. 
The  Ibaniing  wave  thy  pillow, 

The  mighty  deep  thy  bed. 
Vain  was  thy  life-preserver, 

In  this  thy  hour  of  need, — 
A  paltry  thing  to  lean  on — 

*T  was  as  a  broken  reed  1 

Then  fare  thee  well  forever  ; 

We  leave  thee  in  His  care. 
Who  marks  the  falling  sparrow, 

And  numbers  every  hair. 
There  is  an  eye  unslumb'ring. 

Intent  upon  our  way. 
Each  passing  moment  numb'ring, 

Whom  winds  and  waves  obey. 

Mcthinks  n  voice  is  calling, 

Iioud  from  the  troubled  sea; 
A  solemn  voice  of  warning. 

It  speaks  to  tficc  and  inc. 
Come  hither,  then,  and  li.'sten, 

Ye  thoughtless  and  yc  gay, 
There  is  a  life-preserving  I'owcr — 

Go,  seek  It  whileye  may. 

— a. 
Capo  Island,  Seventh  month  1 7th. 


Humility  of  mind  is  neither  arrived  at,  re. 
tainod,  or  increased,  by  comparing  ourselves 
with  others.    . 


"  There  's  no  such  word  as  Fail." 

The  child  of  God,  though  oil  beset 

By  foes,  without,  within. 
These  precious  words  will  ne'er  forget, 

Amid  their  dreadful  din; 

But  upwards  look  with  eyes  cf  faith. 
Armed  with  the  Christian's  mail ; 

And  in  the  hottest  conflict  say, 
"  There  's  no  such  word  as  Fail." 


A  Living  and  a  Dead  Faith. 

With  golden  bells,  the  priestly  vest. 
And  rich  pomegranates  border  round. 

The  need  of  holiness  expressed. 

And  called  for  frvit  as  well  as  sound. 

Easy,  indeed,  it  were  to  reach 
A  mansion  in  the  courts  above, 

If  swelling  words,  and  fluent  speech. 
Might  serve  instead  of  faith  and  love. 

But  none  shall  gain  the  blissful  place. 
Or  God's  unclouded  glory  see, 

Who  talk  of  free  and  sovereign  grace. 
Unless  that  grace  has  made  them  free. 


TUS    FRimSli. 


SEVENTH  MONTH,  26,  1845. 


In  the  account  of  the  late  London  Yearly 
Meeting  taken  from  the  London  Friend  and 
inserted  in  our  journal,  the  writer  says  the 
epistle  of  Philadelphia  spoke  "  of  the  univer- 
sal fellowship,  which  rejecting  creeds,  our 
early  Friends  proclaimed  with  all  who  love 
and  serve  the  Lord  in  sincerity."  It  is  pro- 
bable the  writer  on  hearing  the  epistle  read, 
did  not  distinctly  catch  the  import  of  the  pa- 
ragraph to  which  he  alludes,  as  there  is  noth- 
ing said  in  the  epistle,  respecting  Friends, 
either  early  or  modern,  rejecting  creeds.  On 
the  contrary,  the  duty  of  watching  with  vigi- 
lance against  any  innovation  upon  the  Chris- 
tian principles  which  Friends  have  always 
steadfastly  believed,  and  which  form  the  out- 
ward bond  of  their  union,  and  whenever  or 
however  innovation  may  appear,  to  labour  for 
its  removal,  is  directly  enforced,  lest  it  spread 
until  the  hodv  become  too  much  enervated  to 
cast  it  off.  It  was  a  point  of  controversy  with 
the  supporters  of  Elias  Hicks,  who  asserted 
that  Friends  had  no  creed,  and  therefore  every 
member  was  to  he  left  to  propagate  such  opin- 
ions on  matters  of  faith  as  he  thought  pro- 
per ; — a  position  which  Friends  at  that  time 
protested  against. 

Soon  after  the  summary  outline  we  gave  a 
Cew  weeks  ago,  relative  to  the  many  destruc- 
tive fires  which  had  occurred  in  this  country 
within  a  few  months  past,  information  came 
of  a  second  conflagration  at  Quebec,  as  relat- 
ed on  the  preceding  page.  We  have  now  to 
add  to  the  melancholy  catalogue,  a  calamity 
of  the  same  kind  which  look  place  in  the  city 
of  New  York  on  the  IDth  instant,  in  which 
property,  it  is  estimated,  to  the  value  of  more 
than  six  millions  of  dollars,  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
the  devouring  element,  including  vast  quanti- 
ties of  merchandize,  &c.,  and  nearly  three 
hundred  buildings,  consisting  of  stores,  dwel- 
ling-houses, public  edifices,  <Scc.  The  fire 
conmienced  about  half  past  three  o'clock  on 
the   morning  of  that  day,  and   continued  to 


rage  with  terrible  fury  until  about  noon.  Se- 
veral lives  were  lost.  A  tremendous  explo- 
sion, the  effect  of  which  was  compared  to 
an  earthquake,  took  place  at  an  early  period 
of  the  distressing  scene,  and  which  appears  to 
have  contributed,  in  a  fearful  degree,  to  the 
confusion,  and  to  the  extent  of  the  devasta- 
tion. This  was  produced  by  a  large  quanti- 
ty of  saltpetre,  which  was  stored  in  one  of  the 
buildings,  and  which,  in  exploding,  not  only 
scattered  that  building  into  fragments,  but 
destroyed  several  contiguous  houses,  and  tend- 
ed greatly  to  the  rapid  spreading  of  the  rag- 
ing flames. 

Our  Friends  Dugan  and  Asenalh  Clarke, 
and  Sarah  Emlen,  returned  on  Second-day 
last  from  their  religious  visit  to  England. 

New  Post  Office  La  jr. 
Subscribers  within  30  miles  of  the  city,  who 
have  heretofore  had  their  papers  delivered  at 
market  taverns,  ferries,  &c.  and  who  intend 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  receiv- 
ing them  by  mail,  free  of  postage,  will  please 
to  give  early  notice  to  that  effect. 

As  remittances  cannot  now  be  made  under 
the  frank  of  postmasters,  subscribers  are  re- 
quested to  pay  postage,  being  little  for  each, 
but  considerable  in  the  aggregate.  Agents 
are  not  expected  to  pay  postage,  but  may  for- 
ward by  njail  at  our  expense,  keeping  the 
weight  within  the  half  ounce.  Postmasters 
can  frank  orders  for  discontinuance,  hut  we 
do   not  ask  subscribers  to  he  free  in  using   it. 

Teaclier  Wanted, 
To  fake  charge  of  Friends'  school  for  boys 
at  Cincinnati.  This  is  believed  to  be  an 
opening  worthy  the  attention  of  a  suitably 
qualified  Friend.  Further  information  with 
regard  to  it  may  be  had  at  Friends'  Book- 
store No.  84  Arch  street,  or  by  application  to 
Edward  Richie,  No.  245  N.  Third  street. 


Died,  at  her  residence  in  Moreau,  Saratoga  county. 
New  York,  on  the  24th  of  Second  month,  1S45,  Asstis, 
the  wife  of  James  Mott,  in  the  filtj'-sixth  year  of  her 
age,  a  member  of  Quecnsbury  Monthly  and  particular 
meeting  of  Friends,  and  had  for  a  number  of  years 
very  acceptably  filled  the  station  of  an  elder.  In  the 
demise  of  this  dear  Friend,  not  only  her  family  and  re- 
latives, hot  the  Society  at  large  has  experienced  no  in- 
considerable loss;  but  we  have  the  consolation  of  be- 
lieving, that,  as  she  was  concerned  to  do  her  day's 
work  in  the  day-time,  she  lias  been  admitted  to  enter 
the  pearl  gates,  and  join  that  innumerable  company 
that  John  saw,  who  had  washed  their  robes,  and  mada 
them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 

on  the  24tli  of  Sixth  month,  Ann,  daughter  of 

John  and  Sarah  Lippincott,  nf  this  city,  in  the  twenty, 
second  year  of  her  age.  This  dear  young  Friend,  for 
some  lime  previous  to  her  last  sickness,  appeared  to  be 
made  sensible  that  her  stay  here  was  very  uncertain  | 
and  under  this  afllictive  bereavement,  her  family  and 
friends  are  consoled  in  the  belief,  that  the  work  of  re. 
generation  was  secretly  carried  on  and  perfected  l)y 
Him,  who  said  unto  Peter,  "  If  I  wash  thee  not,  thou 
hast  no  part  with  me."  She  was  enabled  to  bear  her 
sufferings  with  remarkable  patience,  giving  evidenca 
to  those  around  her,  that  her  confidence  was  in  her 
blessed  Saviour;  and  we  doubt  not,  through  his  unut- 
terable mercy,  her  ransomed,  redeemed  spirit,  has  en- 
tered into  that  rest  which  is  prepared  for  the  righteous. 

,  on  Fourth. day,  the  'J3d  instant,  after  a  pro- 
tracted and  painful  illness,  Elizabeth  Kandouh,  of 
this  city,  aged  fifly-nine  years. 
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PROPRIETARY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

(Continued  from  page  M>.) 

William  Penii,  on  coming  to  this  country 
the  second  time,  intended  a  permanent  resi- 
dence, but  was  quickly  obliged,  with  reluc- 
tance, to  forego  this  long-cherished  design. 
A  party  in  England,  in  conjunction  with  cer- 
tain malcontents  here,  took  advantage  of  his 
distance  from  Court,  to  set  on  foot  an  intrigue, 
by  which  to  deprive  him  of  the  Proprietary 
Government,  and  give  it  to  the  Crown.  This 
movement  looked  so  formidable  as  greatly  to 
alarm  his  friends  there,  who  wrote  to  him  to 
go  back  without  delay,  that  he  might,  by  his 
personal  influence  and  representations,  stay 
proceedings,  and  preserve  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  those  Friends  and  others,  who  had 
embarked  with  him  in  his  great  adventure  in 
the  western  wilderness.  From  the  letter 
which  follows,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  indulged 
the  hope  of  a  speedy  reunion  to  his  American 
Friends ;  and  though  this,  to  his  sorrow,  was 
never  realized,  his  letters,  to  the  last,  prove 
that  he  still  fostered  the  feeling,  till  the  in- 
roads of  the  disease  which  terminated  his  life, 
made  it  evident  that  he  must  spend  the  short 
remainder  of  his  days  in  his  native  land.  \et 
Gordon,  in  his  History  of  Pennsylvania,  but  a 
few  years  ago,  most  unhandsomely  asserted, 
that  the  fascinations  of  the  British  Court  were 
so  much  more  agreeable  to  him  than  the  pri- 
vations of  a  distant  and  savage  country,  that, 
yielding  to  their  seductions,  he  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  prayers  of  the  poor  abandoned  Co- 
lonists, who  earnestly  besought  him  to  share 
with  them  some  portion  of  the  burdens  he  had 
Jaid  upon  their  shoulders.  That  this  is  a  di- 
rect contradiction  of  the  truth,  no  one  can 
read  this  correspondence,  with  unbiassed 
mind,  without  conviction. 

This  letter  was  written  to  James  Logan 
about  two  months  before  his  embarkation. 
"Pennsbury,  8th  7br,  1701. 
"  The  necessity  of  my  going  makes  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  me  to  have  a  supply  ; 
and  although  I  think  a  thousand  pounds  should 
be  forthwith  raised  by  Friends  for  me  at 
least,  to  help  me,  yet  while  land  is  high,  and 


valuable,  1  am  willing  to  dispose  of  many 
good  patches,  that  otherwise  I  should  have 
chosen  to  have  kept  as  everybody's  money." 

"  Who  can  I  take,  that  would  go,  that 
might  be  ministerial  to  me  ?  Caleb,  [Caleb 
Pusey]  if  he  could  write  well,  has  the  best 
drudging  sense,  and  would  be  observant.  If 
some  go,  they  may,  if  not  governable  by  me, 
act  secretly  to  my  clogging,  and  in  a  way  of 
distrust  which  would  obstruct  my  treaty  and 
negotiation.  This  is  a  conjecture  at  lai'ge ;  I 
will  say  no  more  of  this  now,  only  this,  that 
those  who  would  stay  me  for  their  own  ends, 
may  go  for  them  too ;  though  I  have  enough 
to  shame  them  there  and  everywhere  else. 
Think  of  it  sedately." 

"  Poor  Phineas  [Phineas  Pemberton — fa- 
ther of  Israel,]  is  a  dying  man,  and  was  not 
at  the  election,  though  he  crept,  (as  I  may 
say)  to  meeting  yesterday.  I  am  grieved  at 
it,  for  he  has  not  his  fellow,  and  without  him 
this  is  a  poor  country  indeed. 

"  I  cannot  prevail  on  my  wife  to  stay,  still 
ess  Tishe  [Letilia]  ;  I  know  not  what  to  do  ; 
Samuel  Carpenter  seems  to  excuse  her  in  it. 
But  to  all  that  speak  of  it,  say,  I  shall  have 
no  need  to  stay  and  a  great  interest  to  return. 
All  that  I  have  to  dispose  of  in  this  world  is 
here,  and  that  having  no  more  gains  by  gov- 
ernment to  trust  to  for  bread,  I  must  come  to 
sell,  pay  debts,  and  live,  and  lay  up  for  this 
posterity." 

'  I  am  troubled  at  Judge  Guest's  treatment 
to  Samuel  Carpenter.  In  a  Judge  it  is  scan- 
dalous. Try  to  cool  him.  His  being  so  in- 
discreet is  his  great  fault.  Filth  or  Sixth- 
daj'  expect  me. 

"  Methinks  Capt.  Finney  might  help  us 
with  English  pay — ;  and  Thomas  Fairman 
and  cousin  Ashton  should  try  to  get  him  to 
buy  off  some  tracts  and  patches.  And  indeed 
it  is  his  own  interest  as  well  as  my  conveni- 
ency.  I  shall  say  no  more,  only  let  it  be  a 
measure  fixed,  that  Proprietor  and  Freehold- 
ers can  have  but  one  interest,  and  that  jea- 
lousies, as  in  England,  are  injurious.  The 
ass  in  the  fable,  and  the  dog  likewise. 
Vale, 

William  Penn." 

"  My  leather  stockings  are  at  Christopher's, 
or  at  T.  E.'s,  in  the  house ;  send  them, 
pray." 

This  closing  item  seems  a  small  affair  to 
claim  the  attention  of  the  learned  Secretary. 
But  he  was  a  servant  of  all-work,  and  faithful 
in  the  mint  and  cummin,  as  well  as  the  weigh- 
tier concerns  which  rested  upon  him.  One 
of  Hannah  Penn's  communications  to  him, 
from  Pennsbury,  contains  a  curious  medley 
lOf  small  commissions,  and  affords  a  glimpse 


of  the  domestic  doings  «f  the  Proprietor's 
household. 

"  The  bearer  brings  Jack  word  that  his 
wife  Parthenia  is  sold  to  Barbadoes,  which 
makes  him  desirous  to  return,  but  I  am  loath 
to  let  him  go,  because  our  wash  approaches. 

"  But  I  sliould  bo  glad  to  have  a  right  in- 
formation, and  how  long  it  will  bo  'ere  she 
goes.  If  there  were  time  for  it,  and  I  were 
fully  satisfied  of  her  honesty,  I  should  be  wil- 
ling to  have  her  up  by  the  boat,  to  help  about 
washing.  But  I  am  in  a  little  doubt  con- 
cerning her,  having  lost  more  wearing  linen, 
since  in  that  town,  than  in  all  the  years  of 
my  life.  I  cannot  charge  her  with  it,  but 
desire  thou  wilt  send  for  Belly  Webb,  and 
press  her  to  give  her  inward  thoughts,  and 
act  accordingly. 

"  Let  her  (E.  Webb)  look  into  the  store- 
room for  a  parcel  of  clean  white  curtains,  and 
send  them  carefully,  also  a  pair  of  pewter 
candlesticks — old  fashioned,  that  came  from 
hence  to  be  mended ;  and  a  little  more  oil 
from  Ann  Parsons,  for  my  husband's  leg — its 
in  a  fine  way  of  doing  well.  Send  up  about 
ten  yards  of  frige  for  servants,  of  the  sort  that 
wants  using  most,  and  some  four  or  five  check 
shirts,  if  there.  We  want  a  dozen  of  Madei- 
ra wine,  which  thou  niayst  send  for  G.  Em- 
len,  or  some  other,  to  help  draw  it." 

"  P.S.  Let  Robert  call  at  cousin  Ashton's 
for  the  things  she  has  for  me,  and  a  paper  or 
two  of  the  smallest  pins." 

^Ve  who  live  in  a  day  when  more  just  views 
are  generally  held  of  the  rights  of  men,  than 
prevailed  at  that  time  even  among  the  en- 
lightened and  religious,  are  painfully  struck 
with  the  coolness  with  which  such  a  circum- 
stance as  the  sale  and  shipment  of  poor  Jack's 
wife  Parthenia  should  be  spoken  of  by  Wil- 
liam Penn's  wife.  Yet  we  are  not  to  infer 
from  this  any  peculiar  hardness  of  heart,  or 
indifference  to  the  welfare  of  the  poor  crea- 
tures held  by  them  in  bondage.  For  incon- 
sistent as  it  may  seem  to  some,  many  Friends 
did  feel  a  tender  regard  for  the  well-being  of 
their  slaves;  and  William  Penn,  about  this 
time,  had,  "at  a  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends 
at  Philadelphia,  laid  before  them  his  concern, 
in  which,  he  said,  his  mind  had  long  been 
engaged,  for  the  benefit  and  welfare  of  the 
Ne<r7-oes  and  Indians;  exhorting  and  press- 
ing them  to  the  full  discharge  of  their  duty, 
every  way,  in  reference  to  these  people  ;  but 
more  especially  in  regard  to  their  mental 
part ;  that  they  might  as  frequently  as  possi- 
ble have  the  advantage  of  attending  religious 
meetings,  and  the  benefit  of  being  duly  in- 
formed in  the  true  Christian  religion.  Henco 
a  meeting  was  appointed  more  particularly 
for  the  Negroes  once  every  month." 
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Friends  were  Ihen  evidently  more  concern- 
ed for  tlie  spiritual,  than  tiie  temporal  wel- 
fare of  their  dependents ;  though  under  their 
mild  and  patriarchal  rule,  the  latter  was  by 
no  means  neglected. 

And  of  two  errors,  it  may  well  be  question- 
ed which  is  the  greater,  whether  that  into 
which  they  fell,  or  that  which  prevails  in 
some  quarters  in  our  day,  where  the  spiritual 
improvement  and  interests  of  the  coloured 
man  would  seem  to  be  much  less  thought  of 
than  his  temporal  and  political  privileges  and 
rights. 

Hannah  Penn,  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, in  writing  to  James  Logan  on  the  set- 
tlement of  the  estate,  desires  that  "  if  the 
blacks  must  be  sold,  poor  Sue  and  her  chil- 
dren should  not  be  separated,  nor  sold  to  any 
one  that  would  use  them  hardly." 

Penn,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  hastened 
to  advise  Logan  of  the  fact,  in  the  following 
Jines. 

"  Kensington,  4lh  11  mo.  1701. 
"  This  is  in  great  haste — but  would  write 
this  way,  though  reserve  my  larger  account 
for  Guy,  who  goes  in  a  few  days.  We  are 
pretty  well,  my  leg  excepted,  and  that  is  bet- 
ter.    Hurt  on  the  shin. 

"  1st.  Give  our  hearty  salutes  to  all  our 
true  and  good  friends  ;  next,  Let  them  know 
I  have  good  hopes  things  will  do  pretty  well ; 
Sdly.  That  I  want  supplies  in  this  case 
4thly.  All  the  affidavits  I  ordered,  and  copies 
of  the  Charter  of  Property  and  Laws.  5thly. 
I  command  thee  to  tell  the  Governor  and 
Council,  that  I  will  have  nothing  done  in  the 
Charter  I  left  unfinished,  'till  I  send  orders 
from  hence.  6thly.  Hasten  in  my  rents  and 
debts,  and  transmit  them  with  all  possible 
speed,  as  fast  as  thou  canst,  for  I  expect  a 
war.  I  depend  upon  thy  ability  and  vigilan- 
cy  in  getting  in,  and  remitting  by  all  ways 
that  best  present.  7th.  Remember  Perry's 
affair,  as  to  the  iron.  8lh.  Charles  Read's 
affidavit,  about  the  first  low  appraisement  of 
Lumbey's  goods.  Who  bailed  the  Pirates, 
at  Burlington? — If  the  widow  Barnet  be  paid 
for  Eldredge. — Thine  about  Col.  Quarry,  as 
to  his  sending  the  letter;  all  that  story. 

"  I  have  but  an  hour's  time  given  me,  so  I 
must  leave  the  rest  to  my  memorandums,  and 
thy  own  recollections.  The  Parliament  sat 
down  last  Third-day.  Chose  R.  Harley* 
again,   with  a  small  majority.     Much   lost  on 

Sir  T L 's  side.     Both  my  acquaint 

ance.  Little  to  bo  said,  only  a  bill  of  attain 
der  against  the  Prince  of  Wales,  proposed  to 
be  brought  in  to-day.  Sir  Charles  Iledgesf 
out,  or  laid  down. 

"I  have  writ  to  Gov'r  Hamilton  by  Lord 
Coriibury,:^  at  Spithead,  to  sail.  Communi 
cate  this  to  him  and  Council,  as  far  as  thou 
thinkest  fit,  and  to  Commissioners  of  Proper 
ty,  as  thou  seest  serviceable.  By  N.  Puckle 
and  J.  Guy,  I  shall,  and  already  have  been 
largo  beforehand.     Let   John   Sotcher    [the 

*  Robert  Hurley,  who  Iind  hitlierlo  opposed  the  mea 
eure8of  the  court,  clioscn  .Speaker.  Sir  Thomas  l.yt 
telton,  the  opposing  candidate,  and  friend  of  the  king. 

t  Secretary  of  State. 

}  Governor  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey, — son  of 
Lord  Clarendon,  and  cousin  of  Queen  Anno. 


farmer  at  Pennsbury]  know  that  his  brother 
is  dead,  and  has  left  him  £150,  if  he  come  in 
two  years  time  for  it.  So  that  he  must  come, 
and  Hugh  must  supply  his  place  ;  and  if  Mary 
will  not  stay,  then  let  Hugh  double  his  care, 
and  answer  within  and  without  ;  but  some  fe- 
male friends  in  the  neighbourhood  should 
come  once  in  a  month  or  two,  to  see  the  con- 
dition of  things. 

"  Our  love  to  our  family,  and  we  desire 
their  care  in  improvement  and  preserving ; — 
which,  with  our  dear  love,  and  father  Callow- 
hill's,  now  here,  ends  this  from 

Thy  assured  friend, 

William  Penn.' 


"  P.S.  We  had  a  swiR 
passage — 26  days  from 
the  capes   to  soundings —  This    is    by 

30  to  Portsmouth,  with  5         New  England, 
of  the  last  days  clear,  for         enclosed         to 
observation,      before     we         Daniel  Zacha- 
came  to  the  channel.  The         ry. 
captain  very  civil,  and  all 
the  company.     Tishe  and 
Johnne  after   the  first   five   days  hearty  and 
well,  and  Johnne  exceeding  cheerful  all'  the 
way." 

This  letter  was  written  at  an  important 
period — the  last  year  of  King  William's  reign 
— he,  in  declining  health,  and  without  issue, 
— the  exiled  James  just  dead,  and  his  son, 
the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales,  proclaimed 
King  of  England  by  the  French  Court. 

Under  the  same  date  he  wrote  again  : 

"  Thou  wilt  hear  long  'ere  this  comes  to 
hand,  I  doubt  not,  of  all  our  safe  arrival, 
through  the  great  and  continued  mercies  of 
God  (without  accident,)  save  that  my  leg  got 
a  small  injury  about  four  days  before  our 
coming  in,  which,  by  contrary  applications, 
has  disabled  me  from  having  the  benefit  of 
my  swift  passage,  which  1  might  otherwise 
have  had. 

"  I  send  the  King's  speech.  Lords  and  Com- 
mons' address,  whence  a  war  (wisely  if  they 
can)  is  like  to  ensue.  Cut  your  coat  accord- 
ing to  your  cloth,  and  make  hay  while  the 
sun  shines. 

"  My  son  [William]  shall  hasten  ;  possess 
him,  go  with  him  to  Pennsbury,  advise  him 
contract  and  recommend  his  acquaintance 
No  rambling  to  New  York,  nor  mongrel  cor 
respondence.  He  has  promised  fair.  I  know 
he  will  regard  thee.  But  thou  wilt  see  that 
I  have  purchased  the  miglity  supplies  at  a 
dear  rate.  God  forgive  those  wretched  peo- 
ple who  have  misused  me  so,  and  preserve 
my  spirit  over  it.  Pennsylvania  has  been  a 
dear  Pennsylvania  to  me  all  over,  which  fi 
consider,  and  with  mo  lay  to  heart.  Be  dis- 
creet. He  has  wit,  kept  the  top  company,  and 
must  be  handled  with  much  love  and  wisdom  ; 
and  urging  the  weakness  and  folly  of  some 
behaviours,  and  the  necessity  of  another  con- 
duct from  interest  and  reputation  ,will  go  far. 
And  get  Samuel  Carpenter,  Edward  Shippen, 
Isaac  Norris,  Phincas  Pemberton,  Thomas 
Masters,  and  such  persons,  to  be  soft,  and 
kind,  and  teaching  ;  it  will  do  wonders  with 
him,  and  ho  is  conquered  that  way.   Pretends 


much  to  honour,  and  is  but  over-generous  by 
half,  and  yet  sharp  enough  to  get  to  spend. 
He  cannot  well  be  put  off.     All  this  keep  to 

thyself. 

Vale." 

It  would  seem  that  William  Penn  had  en- 
tered into  some  agreement  to  send  this  un- 
happy youth — his  eldest  son  and  heir — to 
Pennsylvania,  to  induce  the  Assembly  on  his 
departure  to  vote  a  supply. 

(To  be  continued.) 
From  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal. 

ANIMALS. 
Much  has  been  written  on  the  instincts  or 
mental  gifts  of  animals,  but  much  is  still  re- 
quired to  throw  light  upon  this  curious  sub- 
ject. Authentic  anecdotes  of  the  habits  and 
actions  of  brutes  are  always  interesting:  the 
more  of  these  that  can  be  collected,  the  more 
are  we  likely  to  know  of  what  may  be  called 
the  pyschology,  or  history  of  the  mind  of  the 
inferior  animals. 

It  appears  to  me  that,  in  the  general  mani- 
festations of  the  animal  mind,  someone  of  the 
senses  is  employed  in  preference  to  the  oth- 
ers ;  that  sense,  for  instance,  which  is  most 
acute  and  perfect  in  the  animal.  In  the  dog, 
for  example,  the  sense  of  smell  predominates, 
and  we  accordingly  find  that,  through  the  me- 
dium of  this  sense,  his  mental  faculties  are 
most  commonly  exercised.  A  gentleman  had 
a  favourite  spaniel,  which  for  a  long  time  was 
in  the  habit  of  accompanying  him  in  all  his 
walks,  and  became  his  Attached  companion. 
This  gentleman  had  occasion  to  leave  home, 
and  was  absent  more  than  a  year,  during 
which  time  he  had  never  seen  the  dog.  On 
his  return,  along  with  a  friend,  while  yet  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  house,  they  perceived 
the  spaniel  lying  beside  the  gate.  The  gen- 
tleman thought  that  this  would  be  a  good  op- 
portunity of  testing  the  memory  of  his  favour- 
ite, and  accordingly  arranged  with  his  com- 
panion, who  was  quite  unknown  to  the  spaniel, 
that  they  should  both  walk  up  to  the  animal, 
and  express  no  signs  of  recognition.  As  they 
both  approached  nearer,  the  dog  started  up 
and  gazed  at  them  attentively,  but  he  discov- 
ered no  signs  of  recognition  even  at  their  near 
approach.  At  last  he  came  up  to  the  stran- 
ger, put  his  nose  close  to  his  close,  and  smelt 
him,  without  any  signs  of  emotion  :  he  then 
did  the  same  to  his  old  master,  but  no  sooner 
had  he  smelt  him  than  recognition  instantly 
took  place  ;  he  leaped  up  to  his  face  repeated- 
ly, and  showed  symptoms  of  the  most  extra- 
vagant joy.  He  followed  him  into  the  house, 
and  watched  his  every  movement,  and  could 
by  no  means  be  diverted  from  his  person. 
Now  here  was  an  instance  of  deficient  mem- 
ory through  the  organs  of  sight,  but  an  accu- 
rate recollection  through  the  organs  of  smell. 

I  have  been  more  than  once  surprised,  dur- 
ing the  sunny  days  of  summer,  and  in  the 
smoke  and  din  of  the  city,  to  find  my  box  of 
fragrant  mignionette  visited  by  a  hive  bee. 
I  could  not  but  admire  this  labouring  crea- 
ture, as  I  saw  it  alight  and  diligently  explore 
every  expanded  blossom,  collect  the  treasured  . 
sweets,  and  then,  without  loss  of  time,  wend 
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its  way  again  through  the  smoky  atmosphere, 
bearing  its  treasure  to  its  distant  rural  hive. 
What  could  have  led  it  into  such  a  babel  of 
stone  and  lime,  and  smoke  and  hubbub,  but  its 
«xquisite  sense  of  smell,  which  could  even  at 
a  great  distance  discriminate  the  odour  of  a 
flower  from  Ihe  other  noisome  scents  with 
•which  it  must  have  been  mingled.  To  our 
obtuse  sensations,  such  a  refinement  of  smell 
is  almost  inconceivable.  Yet  such  powers 
are  manifest  by  many  other  animals. 

The  story  which  l)r.  Franklin  tells  of  the 
ants  and  cup  of  treacle  is  well  known  ;  but  I 
suspect  the  Dr.'s  deductions  are  erroneous. 
Finding  a  number  of  ants  eating  up  a  quantity 
of  treacle  in  a  cup,  he  took  and  suspended  it 
by  a  thread  from  the  roof  of  the  room,  in  or- 
der to  isolate  it  completely.  One  end  of  the 
thread,  however,  he  inadvertantly  left  com- 
municating with  the  floor  and  with  the  pin  in 
the  ceiling.  A  single  ant,  which  had  been 
left  in  the  cup,  found  its  way  along  the  cord 
to  the  ceiling,  and  from  thence  by  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  string  to  the  ground.  In  a 
few  minutes,  hundreds  of  the  other  ants  were 
seen  ascending  by  this  string  and  descending 
to  the  cap;  from  whence  the  Doctor  con- 
cludes that  the  single  ant  had  made  some 
communication  of  the  circumstance  to  its  com- 
panions, by  some  natural  signs,  analogous  to 
language.  Now  I  would  rather  suggest  that 
the  ant,  in  making  its  escape  by  the  cord,  had 
left  all  along  it  an  odour  of  treacle,  and  that 
this  being  quickly  perceived  by  its  compan- 
ions, was  the  immediate  and  sensual  means  of 
the  communication  ;  and  that  guided  solely 
by  smell,  they  retraced  the  path  of  their  com- 
panion. 

James,  in  his  account  of  travels  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  mentions  that  the  smell  of 
the  bison  is  so  acute,  that  when  their  parly 
advanced  within  two  or  three  miles  to  wind- 
ward of  flocks  of  these  animals,  even  though 
they  were  not  yet  in  sight  of  each  other,  the 
■wild  cattle  immediately  took  the  alarm,  and 
were  to  be  seen  in  great  numbers  taking  a 
circuitous  route  to  escape  them,  cows,  bulls, 
young  calves,  ruaaing  along  with  great  swift- 
ness. 

In  the  horse,  the  sense  of  vision  predomi- 
nates. He  has  a  large  and  beautiful  eye, 
well  adapted  for  vision  during  the  day,  but 
from  the  form  of  the  retina,  peculiarly  suit- 
ed for  night.  A  horse,  if  his  rider  give  him 
a  free  rein,  will  pick  his  way  in  a  dark  night 
with  astonishing  precision,  and  will  safely 
reach  home  through  pitchy  darkness,  in  which 
his  rider  can  discover  no  object  whatever. 

The  lion,  the  cat,  and  other  night-preying 
animals,  have  also  vision  in  a  very  perfect  de- 
gree at  that  season,  though  during  the  glare 
of  sunshine,  this  faculty  is  so  inapplicable  as  to 
render  them  stupid  and  timid  in  the  extreme. 
Birds  of  prey  have  very  acute  vision  ;  and  the 
following  anecdote  illustrates  this  in  the  case 
of  the  vulture.  In  the  year  1778,  —  Baber  and 
several  other  gentlemen  were  on  a  hunting 
party  in  the  island  of  Cassembusar,  in  Ben- 
gal. They  killed  a  wild  hog  of  uncommon 
size,  and  left  it  on  the  ground  near  the  tent. 
An  hour  after,  walking  near  the  spot  where 
it  lay,  the  sky  being  perfectly  clear,  a  dark 


spot  in  the  air  at  a  great  distance  attracted 
their  attention.  It  appeared  to  increase  in 
size,  and  move  directly  towards  them  :  as  it 
advanced,  it  proved  to  be  a  vulture  flying 
a  direct  line  to  the  dead  hog.  In  an  hour 
seventy  others  came  in  all  directions,  which 
induced  —  Baber  to  remark,  that  this  cannot 
be  smell.  Dr.  Russell  remembers  to  have  ob- 
served at  Aleppo,  in  the  most  severe  weather, 
when  not  a  speck  was  to  be  seen  in  the  sky, 
if  any  dead  animal  was  left  behind  by  hunting 
parties,  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes  it  was 
surrounded  by  birds,  although  just  before  none 
were  visible.  In  the  very  lowest  animals, 
where  only  two,  or  at  the  most  three,  of  the 
five  senses  are  present,  we  find  even  here 
some  one  of  surpassing  acuteness. 

We  are  sometimes  surprised  and  puzzled 
with  actions  in  our  domestic  animals,  which 
can,  however,  be  often  traced  to  their  original 
instinct.  Thus  every  one  has  observed  how 
the  dog,  before  he  lies  down  to  sleep,  turns 
two  or  three  times  round,  whether  he  be  going 
to  make  his  bed  on  the  ground,  or  a  bare 
floor,  or  on  the  hearth-rug.  If  you  ask  the 
reason  of  this,  you  will  perhaps  be  jocularly 
told,  that  it  is  because  he  does  not  know  the 
head  of  his  bed  from  the  foot.  It  has  been 
suggested,  as  the  true  explanation,  that  in  a 
wild  state,  he  takes  up  his  night's  quarters  in 
a  field  of  tall  withered  grass,  or  among  reeds 
or  rushes,  and  thus  wheeling  round,  he  sepa- 
rates the  rushes  in  the  spot  where  he  is  to  lie, 
so  that  he  forms  a  bed  with  overhanging  cur- 
tains all  round,  for  his  protection  and  warmth. 
The  natural  instincts  may  also  be  strangely 
altered  or  modified,  as  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  of  the  dog,  related  by  Charles 
Darwin,  in  his  very  interesting  Travels  in 
South  America:  —  "When  riding,  it  is  a 
common  thing  to  meet  a  large  flock  of  sheep, 
guarded  by  one  or  two  dogs,  at  the  distance 
of  some  miles  from  any  house  or  man.  I 
often  wondered  how  so  firm  a  friendship  had 
been  established.  The  method  of  education 
consists  in  separating  the  puppy,  while  very 
voung,  from  the  bitch,  and  in  accustoming  it 
to  its  future  companions.  A  ewe  is  held  three 
or  four  times  a  day  for  the  little  thing  to  suck, 
and  a  nest  of  wool  is  made  for  it  in  the  sheep- 
pen.  At  no  time  is  it  allowed  to  associate 
with  other  dogs,  or  with  the  children  of  the 
family.  From  this  education,  it  has  no  wish 
to  leave  the  flock  ;  and  just  as  another  dog 
will  defend  its  master,  man,  so  will  these  the 
sheep.  It  is  amusing  to  observe,  when  ap- 
approaching  a  flock,  how  the  dog  immediately 
advances  barking,  and  the  sheep  all  close  in 
his  rear,  as  if  round  the  oldest  ram.  These 
dogs  are  also  easily  taught  to  bring  home  the 
flocks  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  evening.  The 
most  troublesome  fault,  when  young,  is  their 
desire  of  playing  with  the  sheep  ;  for  in  their 
sport  they  sometimes  gallop  their  poor  sub- 
jects most  unmercifully.  The  shepherd  dog 
comes  to  the  house  every  day  for  some  meat, 
and  immediately  it  is  given  to  him,  he  skulks 
away  as  if  ashamed  of  himself.  On  those 
occasions,  the  house-dogs  are  very  tyrannical, 
and  the  least  of  them  will  attack  and  pursue 
the  stranger.  The  moment,  however,  the  lat- 
ter has  reached  the  flock,  he  turns  round  and 


begins  to  bark,  and  then  all  the  house-dogs 
take  very  quickly  to  their  heels.  In  a  simi- 
lar manner,  a  whole  pack  of  hungry  wild  dogs 
will  scarcely  ever,  (I  was  told  by  some  never) 
venture  to  attack  a  flock,  guarded  even  by  one 
of  these  faithful  shepherds.  The  whole  ac- 
count appears  to  me  a  curious  instance  of  the 
pliability  of  the  aflfections  in  the  dog  race.  F. 
Cuvier  has  observed,  that  all  animals  that 
readily  enter  into  domestication,  consider  man 
as  a  member  of  their  society,  and  thus  fulfil 
their  instinct  of  association.  In  the  above 
case,  the  Shepherd-dogs  rank  the  sheep  as 
their  fellow-brethren  ;  and  the  wild  dogs, 
though  knowing  that  the  individual  sheep  are 
not  dogs,  but  are  good  to  eat,  yet  partially 
consent  to  this  view,  when  seeing  them  in  a 
flock,  with  a  shepherd-dog  at  their  head." 

The  same  author  give  a  curious  instance  of 
the  adaptations  of  an  animal's  instinct  to  its 
peculiar  situation.  A  crab,  closely  allied  to, 
or  identical  with,  the  burgos  latra,  inhabits 
Reeling's  Island,  in  the  South  Seas;  it  feeds 
on  cocoa  nuts,  and  grows  to  a  monstrous  size. 
It  has  its  great  pairs  of  legs  terminated  by 
very  strong  and  heavy  pincers,  and  the  last 
pair  by  others,  which  are  narrow  and  weak. 
It  would  at  first  be  thought  quite  impossible 
for  a  crab  to  open  a  strong  cocoa  nut,  covered 
with  the  husk  ;  but  M.  Deisk,  resident  in 
the  island,  assured  C.  Darwin,  that  he  has 
seen  the  operation  frequently  performed.  The 
crab  begins  by  tearing  the  husk,  fibre  by  fibre, 
and  always  from  that  end  under  which  tho 
three  eye-holes  are  situated.  When  this  is 
completed,  the  crab  commences  hammering 
with  its  heavy  claws  on  one  of  these  eye-holes 
till  an  opening  is  made  ;  then  turning  round 
his  body  by  the  aid  of  its  posterior  and  nar- 
row pair  of  pincers,  it  extracts  the  white 
albuminous  substance.  "  I  think,"  adds  C. 
Darwin,  this  is  as  curious  a  case  of  instinct 
as  ever  I  heard  of,  and  likewise  of  adaptation 
in  structure  between  two  objects  apparently  so 
remote  from  each  other,  in  the  scheme  of 
nature,  as  a  crab  and  a  cocoa  nut  tree."  The 
burgos  isdprraant  in  its  habits;  but  every  night 
it  is  said  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  sea,  no  doubt 
for  the  purpose  of  moistening  its  branchiae. 

Windou-s  Cleaned  by  Steam. — A  very  sim- 
ple but  excellent  method  of  cleaning  windows 
is  now  coming  into  general  use,  possessing 
many  advantages  over  the  old  system  of  using 
whiting,  &c.  The  window  is  first  dusted  with 
a  bunch  of  feathers,  or  dusting  brush,  and 
when  all  the  dust  is  thoroughly  removed,  place 
a  bowl  of  boiling  hot  water  at  the  base  of  the 
window  ;  the  steam  immediately  covers  the 
glass,  which  is  removed  by  a  wash-leather, 
and  finished  off"  with  another  quite  clean  and 
dry.  The  method  saves  time,  prevents  that 
cloudv  appearance  left  by  whiting,  and  pro- 
duces a  more  brilliant  and  durable  polish  than 
any  other. — English  Paper. 

The  religion  of  Jesus  at  once  qualifies  a 
man  for  every  station  in  which  it  pleases  Al- 
mighty God  to  place  him  ;  and  it  is  the  ever- 
blessed  Truth  in  possession  in  the  inward 
parts,  which  alone  can  safely  guide  out  of  all 
error,  and  make  us  know  wisdom. — Wheeler. 
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From  Ihe  New  York  Tribune. 

lIGflT  AT  THE  SOUTH. 
Essays  on  Domestic  Industry,  &c.  By  Wil- 
liam Gregg,  of  South  Carolina.  Burgess 
&  James,  Charleston,  Publishers. 
They  form  a  pamphlet  of  64  pages.  The 
leading  object  of  W.  Gregg  is  to  show  the 
policy  of  introducing  manufactures  into  the 
South.  He  enters  thoroughly  into  the  sub- 
ject, armed  with  facts  and  statistics,  and  with 
a  style,  energy  and  power,  that  will  cause  it 
to  be  read  in  whatever  hands  it  may  fall.  W. 
G.  had  visited  many  of  our  great  Eastern  fac- 
tories, and  obtained  all  the  statistics  with 
great  minuteness,  and  observed  the  striking 
contrast  between  Northern  industry  and  eco- 
nomy, and  Southern  prodigality  and  idleness. 
He  endeavours  to  open  the  eyes  not  only  of 
his  own  state,  but  also  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia  ;  and  if  he  does  not,  it  will  be  hope- 
Jess  to  attempt  to  penetrate  the  dense  dark- 
ness that  overspreads  their  minds.  What 
South  Carolina  is,  and  what  she  may  be,  are 
summed  up  in  strong  relief: 

"  We  have  (says  W.  G.)  the  materials 
among  us,  which,  set  in  motion  by  this  branch 
of  industry,  (cotton  manufactures)  would  cre- 
ate an  energy  that  would  revolutionize  our 
state,  morally  and  physically  ;  uproot  the  im- 
mense forests  that  now  cover  the  fairest  por- 
tion of  our  soil;  disembowel  the  hidden  trea- 
sures contained  in  our  immense  beds  of  iron 
ore  ;  revive  the  drooping  spirits  of  our  iron 
masters  ;  shake  the  very  foundation  of  the 
beds  of  granite  that  abound  in  all  parts  of  our 
state  ;  resuscitate  our  worn-out  soil ;  con- 
struct for  us  good  roads  and  bridges ;  erect 
houses  of  such  durable  materials  as  should 
make  them  monuments  of  our  enterprise,  and 
dwellings  for  the  oifspring  of  our  children's 
children ;  and  which  would  place  us  in  a 
condition  to  meet  any  emergency  that  might 
arise." 
Again  : 

"  It  would  indeed  be  well  for  us  if  we  were 
not  so  refined  in  our  politics;  if  the  talent, 
which  has  been,  for  years  past,  and  is  now 
engaged  in  embittering  our  indolent  people 
against  their  industrious  neighbours  of  the 
North,  had  been  with  the  same  zeal  engaged 
in  promoting  domestic  industry  and  the  en- 
couragement of  the  mechanical  arts — if  so 
we  should  now  see  a  far  dilferent  state  of 
things  in  South  Carolina.  It  is  only  necessa 
ry  to  travel  over  Ihe  sterile  mountains  of 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire,  to  learn  Ihe  true  secret  of 
our  diflicuhics — (Mr.  M'Dutlie  to  the  contra- 
ry notwithstanding)  to  learn  the  difference 
between  indolence  and  industry,  extravagance 
and  econoni)'.  Wo  there  see  the  scenery' 
which  would  take  the  place  of  our  unpainled 
mansions — dilapidated  cabins  wilii  mud  chim- 
neys and  no  windows — broken  down  rail  fen- 
ces, fields  overgrown  with  weeds,  and  thrown 
Bway,  half  exhausted,  to  be  taken  up  by  pine 
thickets — beef  cattle,  unprotected  from  the 
inclemency  of  winter,  and  so  poo.'  as  barely 
to  preserve  life.  In  fact,  every  evidence 
that  can  possibly  be  exhibited  to  satisfy  a 
stranger  that  we  are,  to  sny  the  least,  des- 


titute of  every  feature  which  characterizes 
an  industrious  people,  may  be  seen  among 
us." 

There  is  so  much  truth  in  the  following, 
that  we  are  tempted  to  extract  it : 

'  A  change  in  our  habits  and  industrial 
pursuits  is  a  far  greater  desideratum  than  any 
change  in  the  laws  of  our  government,  which 
the  most  clamorous  opponents  of  the  tariff 
could  devise.  He  who  has  possessed  himself 
of  the  notion  that  we  have  the  industry,  and 
are  wronged  out  of  our  hard  earnings  by  a 
lazy  set  of  scheming  Yankees,  to  get  rid  of 
this  delusion,  needs  only  seat  himself  on  the 
Charleston  wharves  for  a  few  days,  and  be- 
hold ship  after  ship  arrive,  laden  down  with 
the  various  articles  produced  by  Yankee  in- 
dustry. Let  him  behold  these  vessels  dis- 
charging their  cargoes,  and  count  the  cost  to 
South  Carolina." 

"  From  the  month  of  September  till  May, 
our  wharves  are  crowded,  not  only  with  the 
articles  manufactured  by  the  handicraftsmen 
of  the  North,  but  with  vast  quantities  of  dairy 
articles,  and  all  kinds  of  culinary  vegetables, 
which  are  far  better  adapted  to  the  soil  of 
South  Carolina  than  to  those  places  where 
they  are  grown.  Here  may  be  seen  a  pic- 
ture that  ought  to  bring  a  blush  on  the  face 
of  the  statesman  who  would  advocate  legisla- 
tive resistance  as  the  remedy  for  our  slate. 
It  ought  to  make  every  citizen  who  feels  an 
interest  in  his  country,  ashamed  to  visit  the 
clothing  stores  of  Charleston,  and  see  the 
vast  exhibition  of  ready-made  clothing,  man- 
ufactured mostly  by  the  women  of  Philadel- 
phia, New  York,  Boston,  and  other  Northern 
cities,  to  the  detriment  and  starvation  of  our 
own  countrywomen,  hundreds  of  whom  may 
be  found  in  our  own  good  city  in  wretched 
poverty,  unable  to  procure  work  by  which 
they  would  be  glad  to  earn  a  decent  living." 

The  extravagant  prodigality  of  those  who 
travel  to  the  North  for  pleasure  in  the  sum 
mer  season,  would  hardly  be  believed  by  our 
frugal  citizens.  A  single  tailor  in  Boston  sold 
in  one  year  to  Charleston  alone  $50,000  of 
clothing.  What,  then,  must  have  been  sold 
by  all  the  other  tailors  of  that  place.  New 
York  and  Philadelphia?  One  of  these  high 
bloods,  worth  only  §10,000,  is  more  extrava- 
gant than  many  of  our  citizens  worth  half  a 
million.  Such  are  the  acknowledgments  of  a 
South  Carolinian  himself,  speaking  in  the 
honesty  of  truth. 

Pardon  me  (he  says)  for  repeating  the  call 
on  South  Carolina  to  go  to  work.  God  speed 
the  day  when  the  politicians  will  be  exhort- 
ing the  people  to  domestic  industry  instead  of 
state  resistance. 

"  When  our  City  Councils  may  become  so 
enlightened  as  to  see  the  propriety  of  follow- 
ing the  example  of  every  other  city  in  the  ci- 
vilized world,  in  removing  the  restrictions  on 
the  steam  eni;ine — now  indispensable  to  every 
department  of  manufacturing."  The  use  of 
which,  at  tlie  time  W.  G.  wrote,  was  by  law 
interdicted  in  the  cily  of  Charleston,  which 
we  since  hear  has  been  repealed.  The  law- 
givers probably  Intended  in  this  way  to  manl- 
iest their  hostility  to  the  steam  engine,  as 
lying  at  the  foundation  of  manufacturing  in- 


dustry. They  seem  to  have  almost  as  much 
horror  lest  Northern  improvements  in  the 
arts  should  be  introduced  among  them,  as  the 
Chinese,  who  preferred  chaining  Iheir  soldiers 
to  their  cannon,  to  prevent  their  running 
away,  because  they  were  constantly  bursting, 
rather  than  adopt  foreign  ones  that  would  not 
burst.  These  statesmen  seem  bereft  of  all 
the  principles  of  common  sense.  Is  it  much 
learning,  ambition,  jealousy,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  all,  that  has  smothered  all  their  wis- 
dom ? 

W.  G.  demonstrated  that  they  hire  the 
spinners  and  weavers  of  the  North,  and  pay 
four  for  one,  when  their  idle  people  could  per- 
form the  same  work,  which  would  cost  the 
state  nothing,  and  make  them  better  citizens 
than  they  were  litfore. 

This  pamphlet  contains  so  many  truths,  so 
well  said,  that  it  must  have  its  influence.  In 
fact,  the  admission  of  the  steam  engine  into 
the  city  of  Charleston,  is  proof  that  a  gleam 
of  light  has  penetrated  the  barbarous  igno- 
rance that  before  excluded  it. 

A  Gem. — The  closing  paragraph  of  Dr. 
Tomlinson's  letter  in  the  Western  Christian 
Advocate,  of  May  Sth  : 

"  If  slavery  be  the  occasion  of  dividing  our 
churches,  and  in  this  way  and  in  other  ways 
is  constantly  to  jeopardize  the  integrity  of  our 
political  union,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
people  will  rise  up  in  their  majesty,  and  say, 
'  We'll  have  no  more  of  it ;  the  sacrifice  of 
these  unspeakable  blessings  is  altogether  too 
great  a  price  to  pay  for  what,  at  best,  is  a 
"  great  evil."  '  For,  after  all,  it  is  quite  a  mi- 
nority of  the  aggregate  population  of  the 
slave-holding  states,  that  have  any  personal 
connection  wilh  it;  and  of  those  that  have, 
there  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  noble, 
generous,  patriotic  spirits,  that  would  rejoice 
in  its  gradual,  peaceful,  constitutional,  total, 
and  eternal  extirpation.  And  then,  indeed, 
would  we  present  to  the  whole  civilized  world 
a  practical  and  glorious  demonstration  that 
we  sincerely  believe,  that  '  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,'  are  among  the  im- 
prescriptible and  inalienable  rights  of  every 
child  of  Adam.  And  in  the  meantime,  for 
our  country's  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
souls  of  the  people,  let  us  not,  either  in  the 
North  or  South,  drive  things  to  extremities  on 
this  subject.  No  attentive,  discriminate  ob- 
server of  the  signs  of  the  times,  can  fail  to 
perceive,  that  tins  is  no  time  for  casting  loose 
those  ties  of  fraternal  union,  by  which  we,  as 
a  country,  and  a  Protestant  community,  aro 
bound  together. 

J.    S.    TOMLINSON." 

"  The  consolations  of  the  gospel  never  fail, 
the  love  of  Christ  is  a  well-spring  that  ever 
flows.  '  The  mountains  shall  depart,  and  the 
hills  be  removed,  but  my  kindness  shall  not 
depart  from  thee,  neither  shall  the  covenant 
of  my  peace  be  removed,  saith  the  Lord  that 
hath  mercy  on  thee.'  " 

"  A  perfect  resignation  and  willingness  to 
be  little,  is  the  way  to  grow." — J.  Wigham. 
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From  the  London  Friend. 

Memoir  of  the  late  Fredcriek  Smitli. 

WRITTEN  BY  HIMSELF. 

(Continued  from  page  350.) 

Previous  to  my  going  to  Aylesbury,  where 
the  Assizes  were  held,  my  dear  child  was  re- 
stored to  us,  which  I  consitjered  a  great  favour. 
The  measles  caused  so  great  a  revulsion  in 
her  constitution  that  in  a  few  days  after  the 
eruption  appeared  she  began  to  revive,  and  in 
a  few  weeks  she  recovered. 

At  this  time,  however,  my  wife  was  taken 
seriously  ill,  occasioned  by  the  distress  of  her 
mind  in  viewing  the  awful  prospect  before  us, 
and  the  uneasiness  my  conduct  had  given  her  ; 
which  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that 
what  I  did  to  procure  peace  of  mind  to  myself, 
appeared  to  involve  her  and  our  young  family 
in  ruin.  She  was  so  ill  on  the  day  I  was 
obliged  to  leave  her,  that  the  physician  who 
attended  her  expressed  his  fears  of  her  recov- 
ery. I  was  however  obliged  to  leave  her, 
and  I  took  my  farewell  of  her  under  much  af- 
fliction, having  great  cause  to  fear  we  should 
never  meet  again  in  mutability.  This  was  on 
a  First-day.  I  went  to  Westminster  Meeting 
in  the  morning,  when  a  Friend  asked  me  if  I 
had  been  recommended  from  the  meeting  I 
came  from.  I  replied,  that  I  did  not  under- 
stand what  he  meant ;  that  I  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends,  whatever  I 
might  hereafter  be  ;  that  I  was  then  about  to 
set  off  for  the  Buckinghamshire  Assizes, 
where,  on  account  of  my  refusal  to  take  an 
oath,  I  expected  to  be  deprived  of  all  I  possess- 
ed in  this  world.  The  Friend  seemed  affect- 
ed, and  said  he  had  observed  me  so  constant- 
ly attend  meetings  and  sit  so  solidly  in  them, 
that  he  thought  I  had  been  a  member. 

I  accompanied  the  solicitor  to  Aylesbury  ; 
he  behaved  kindly  to  me,  and  the  company  who 
were  collected  there  showed  me  more  respect 
than  I  had  expected.  A  circumstance  occur- 
red during  my  stay,  which  afforded  me  much 
instruction.  Having  been  at  several  meals 
with  those  who  came  thither  to  attend  the  trial, 
I  was  thankful  in  observing  more  decency 
than  is  usual  in  mixed  companies,  especially 
after  dinner  and  supper.  Two  persons  were 
present  who  had  been  members  of  [the] 
Society  [of  Friends,]  but  were  disowned,  one 
a  member  of  parliament,  the  other  a  merchant. 
The  former  expressed  to  me  his  love  towards 
the  Society  ;  but  I  had  afterwards  good  rea 
son  to  doubt  his  sincerity,  at  least  as  it  re 
garded  myself.  The  last  evening  but  one 
that  we  were  together,  the  solicitor  who  sat 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  desired  us  to  fill  our 
glasses  ;  but  having  all  along  felt  a  particular 
objection  to  countenancing  drinking,  I  had 
uniformly  refused  toasts  ;  and  now  being  urged 
more  than^usual,  I  gave  them  my  reasons  for 
refusing.  Still,  however  the  company  contin- 
ued to  press  me,  and  to  prevent  further  solici- 
tation, I  filled  my  glass  with  water  only. 
This  answered  their  purpose,  and  a  scene  of 
as  great  indecency  and  confusion  followed  as 
I  had  ever  witnessed.  A  clergyman,  who  was 
also  a  magistrate  in  the  count}',  was  more 
wicked  and  obscene  than  the  rest,  and  to  my 
astonishment,  I  observed  the  member  of  par- 


liament, whom  I  had  considered  as  my  friend, 
ridiculing  the  distress  I  was  not  able  to  hide. 
I  took  my  candle  and  went  to  bed,  lamenting 
that  in  all  probability  I  had  been  the  cause  of 
it ;  for  had  I  remained  firmly  attentive  to  my 
inward  feelings,  I  might  have  been  instrumen- 
tal in  convincing  those  present  of  the  folly  of 
the  practices  they  were  in.  But  it  was  now 
too  late,  and  all  I  could  do  was  to  learn  expe- 
rience from  the  things  I  had  sullered.  It  was 
a  lesson  I  have  often  reccurred  to,  when  my 
resolution  has  been  tottering  under  trials  of 
faith  and  obedience.  In  the  morning  I  found 
out  some  Friends  in  the  town,  who  were  kind 
to  me  ;  and  I  became  acquainted  with  a  young 
man  named  John  Grant,  who  was  also  sub- 
pcenaed.  In  his  company  I  spent  the  remain- 
der of  the  time  I  had  to  stay  at  Aylesbury  less 
unpleasantly  than  I  otherwise  should  have 
done  ;  and  we  were  afterwards  much  united  in 
religious  fellowship. 

And  now  the  time  came  for  me  to  manifest 
my  love  to  Him  who  had  allured  me  out  of 
Egypt  into  the  wilderness,  who  had  spoken 
peace  to  my  guilty  soul,  and  had  forgiven  my 
many  transgressions  and  backslidings.  Under 
a  sense  of  these  mercies  I  appeared  in  court  ; 
and  when  I  was  called  I  told  the  judge  with- 
out hesitation,  that  I  could  not  take  an  oath  ; 
which  having  done,  my  heart  seemed  to  over- 
flow with  sweet  peace,  and  I  was  strengthened 
to  bear  the  scurrility  and  ill-natured  remarks 
of  a  counsellor,  who  had  no  doubt  been  hired 
for  the  purpose  of  making  me  appear  odious  to 
those  present,  and  to  give  the  postmasters-gen- 
eral a  plea  for  displacing  me.  He,  however, 
so  far  overshot  himself,  that  several  of  the 
counsel  rose  as  one  man,  and  one  on  behalf  of 
the  rest  pleaded  my  cause,  and  requested 
that  the  counsel  who  had  treated  me  so  roughly 
might  be  desired  to  desist,  observing,  that  I 
had  a  right  to  refuse  taking  the  oath  if  I  chose 
it  ;  which  the  other  attempting  to  reply  to,  the 
judge,  with  seeming  displeasure,  told  him  to  sit 
down,  adding,  that  it  was  the  business  of  the 
postmasters-general,  and  not  of  the  court,  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  conauct  of  their  officers. 
He  then  kindly  asked  me  if  I  chose  to  take 
the  oath,  which  I  refusing  to  do,  he  told  me  I 
might  leave  the  court  if  I  pleased,  as  they  had 
nothing  further  to  say  to  me.  I  immediately 
hastened  home,  where  I  found  my  wife  much 
better  ;  and  I  had  the  abundant  satisfaction  to 
learn  from  her,  that  during  my  absence,  at  the 
time  she  appeared  in  the  greatest  danger,  her 
mind  was  so  filled  with  comfort  and  Divine 
love,  that  she  longed  to  be  dissolved  ;  and  she 
believed  that  had  she  gone  then,  it  would 
have  been  well  with  her.  This  account  filled 
my  poor  heart  with  gratitude  to  the  Lord,  for 
thus  remembering  me  in  the  midst  of  my  deep 
probations  ;  for  surely  no  one  had  greater  rea- 
son to  be  humbled  in  the  dust  than  myself,  an 
unworthy  sinner. 

Having  been  thus  mercifully  helped  through 
so  many  difficulties,  I  experienced  a  degree  of 
strength  to  encounter  fresh  ones.  I  was  now 
in  expectation  of  losing  my  place  in  the  Post 
Office,  the  justice  of  which  I  could  hardly  re- 
concile, seeing  that  my  refusal  to  comply  with 
the  requisition  of  my  einployers  was  well- 
known  to  arise  from  [adherence  to]  integrity 


of  principle,  and  not  from  a  desire  to  evade 
any  part  of  my  duty  as  a  servant  to  the  public. 
1  thought  myself  justified  in  using  endeavours 
to  retain  my  situation  on  account  of  my  fami- 
ly ;  for  though  I  had  not  lost  all  my  property, 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  w  hat  I  had  accumu- 
lated was  now  gone  ;  and  [in  case  of  my  dis- 
missal]  I  apprehended  I  should  be  entitled  to 
some  compensation  for  past  services,  my  youth 
having  been  spent  in  the  laborious  duties  of 
my  employment.  I  therefore  used  what  in- 
terest I  could  with  the  postmasters-general, 
through  the  medium  of  my  kind  friend  and 
relative  the  comptroller.  This  proving  inef- 
fectual, I  thought  it  right  to  address  the  sec- 
retary, that  he  might  use  his  interest  with 
them.  I  accordingly  sent  him  the  following 
letter : — 

"General  Post  OfTice,  Marrh  IVtli,  1784. 
"Sir, — It  is  with  much  regret  1  find  myself 
under  the  necessity  of  giving  you  trouble  ;  but 
the  circumstance  of  my  having  been  obliged 
to  attend  the  Assizes  at  Aylesbury,  and  there 
practically  to  avow  those  sentiments  which  I 
concientiously  believe  to  be  perfectly  consis- 
tent with  the  true  principles  of  Christianity, 
though  not  altogether  agreeable  to  the  opinion 
of  those  who  profess  the  established  religion  of 
this  kingdom,  has  rendered  it  almost  impossible 
for  me  to  avoid  it.  It  must  be  confessed,  I 
am  in  a  very  disagreeable  predicament  on  ac- 
count of  my  family,  which  urges  me  to  request 
your  kind  interference  with  the  postmasters- 
general  on  my  behalf.  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  necessity  there  is  for  every  precaution  to 
prevent  abuses  in  the  management  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Post  Office ;  and  the  present  unfor- 
tunate affair  may  have  suggested  to  you  a 
new  species  of  fraud  which  might  hereafter 
be  practised  by  parties  whose  duty  it  might 
be  to  bring  others  to  justice,  by  pretending  to 
be  of  the  Society  of  Quakers.  It  must  be 
allowed  that  such  a  surmise  may  not  be  with- 
out foundation  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  the 
character  of  the  party  under  circumstances  of 
this  kind  ought  to  be  considered,  [which] 
would  ever  be  a  bar  to  the  execution  of  such  a 
fraudulent  intention.  I  have  been  more  than 
thirteen  years  (half  my  life)  in  the  Post  Office, 
the  duties  of  which,  you  are  sensible,  «ire  as 
laborious  as  those  of  any  office  under  govern- 
ment, if  not  more  so  ;  and  I  believe  I  can  add, 
without  deviating  from  the  truth,  that  I  have 
attended  to  my  appointment  with  fidelity  and 
honesty;  for  a  confirmation  of  which,  I  appeal 
to  my  brethren,  in  the  office.  The  earnest 
desire  I  had  to  do  my  duty  to  God  as  well  as 
to  man,  led  me  to  search  minutely  into  reli- 
gion ;  and  the  strict  observance  I  [have  en- 
deavoured] to  pay  to  that  duly,  [by  my  refu- 
sal to  take  an  oath,]  which  I  really  believe  to 
be  built  on  a  sure  and  solid  foundation,  will 
not,  I  trust,  be  the  means  of  criminating  me. 
I  have  therefin-e  to  entreat  you  to  represent  my 
case  as  it  really  is,  to  the  postmasters-general: 
and  as  matters  of  conscience  have  ever  been 
considered  by  true  Christians  to  be  of  a  very 
delicate  and  tender  nature,  I  cannot  but  hope 
they  will  look  kindly  rather  than  harshly  on 
my  conduct.  The  duty  I  at  present  fulfil  has 
very  little  connexion  with  any  other  part  of 
the  office  :  consequently  I  shall  not  be  subject 
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to  the  inconvenience  I  have  lately  experienc- 
ed :  and  if  I  may  be  indulged  by  [being  allow- 
ed tol  remain  in  this  employ,  1  shall  think 
myself  amply  remunerated,  and  will  give  up 
the  prospect  of  future  advancement.  If,  how- 
ever, tlie  postmasters-general  are  not  wilMng 
to  "rant  me  this  favour,  I  have  only  to  beg 
tha*!  as  there  have  been  precedents  of  persons 
resit'ning  and  receiving  an  annual  stipend 
from  the" office,  they  will  be  pleased  to  grant 
me  the  like  indulgence.  I  am  with  respect, 
your  obliged  friend, 

Fkederick  Smitu.' 
In  a  few  days  I  was  ordered  to  attend  the 
Board  ;  and  though  the    postmasters-general 
appeared  more  mild  than  they  had  done,  yet  I 
met  with  no  success  from  my  application.     I 
was  told  I  should  not  be  immediately  dismiss- 
ed, as  I  had  represented  how  I  was  circum- 
stanced  in   other   matters,  but  that  I  should 
have  liberty  to  attend  the  office  as  usual  for 
two  or   three  weeks,  till  I  could   turn  myself 
about.     But  I  was  much  surprised  and  disap- 
pointed the  next  morning,  when  on  entering 
the  office,  I  was  told  that  it  was  the  express 
order  of  the  postmasters-general,  that  1  should 
not  do  any  more  duly,  and  I  was  refused  even 
the  indulgence  of  going  to  my  drawer.     This 
appeared  the  hardest  of  all  my  trials.     It  was 
unexpected  ;  and  I  could  not  but  sit  down  in 
my  room  and  weep  aloud.     I  was  informed 
that  orders  were  also  given  to  insist  upon  eve- 
ry person  in  the  Post  Office  taking  the  sacra- 
ment, so  called,  at  which  I  was  not  surprised  ; 
for   in  my  hearing,  one  of  the  postmasters- 
general,  in  a  violent  passion,  and  swearing  ve- 
hemently, asked  if  there  were  any  more  men 
who   thought   as   I    did,   [declaring]    if  there 
were,  they  should  all  turn  out.     Endeavours 
were  used  to  make  me  appear  criminal,  and 
worthy  the  treatment  I  received  :  and  to  give 
the  greater  appearance  of  justice  to  their  pro- 
ceedings, they  reported  that  the  judge  at  the 
assizes"  had  said  in  open  court,  that  I  was  a 
man  very  unfit  for    any  employment    in  the 
Post  Office  ;  and   that  he  intended  informing 
the  postmasters-general  as  much;  which  was 
altogether  untrue,  nothing  of  the  sort  having 
transpired  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  judge  be- 
haved -with  much  tenderness  and  feeling  to- 
wards me. 

Seeing  how  involved  in  difficulties  we  were, 
my  opening  tliis  matter  to  my  wife  was  a  se- 
vere trial  tome;  and  none  but  the  Almigh- 
ty could  conceive  the  inward  distress  I  suf- 
fered on  being  brought  into  this  humiliating 
situation.  I  had  now  scarcely  a  friend  to 
whom  I  could  open  my  mind,  and  my  father 
and  other  relations  treated  me  with  coldness, 
especially  the  former,  who  declared  he  would 
never  do  anything  for  me.  None  ofl'ered  me 
any  assistance,  and  I  dared  not  open  my  situa- 
tion to  Friends,  lest  they  should  suppose  I 
courted  the  Society  for  gain.  My  wife  too, (who 
was  violently  opposed  to  Friends,)  perhaps 
with  a  view  of  forcing  me  to  return  to  iny  for- 
mer way  of  thinking,  appeared  uncommonly 
bitter  iiguinst  me  ;  so  much  so,  that  in  the 
hurry  of  her  resentment  she  left  the  house, 
with  the  determination,  as  she  said,  never  to 
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return,  and   took   the   children    with   her, 
entreated  her  before  she  left  not  to  prosecute 


her  intention,  nor  did  I  expect  she  would  till 
she  put  it  into  execution.  She  was  at  a  rela- 
tive's at  Richmond  for  sometime  ;  and  while 
she  was  there  I  wrote  to  her  in  as  moving  a 
manner  as  I  was  capable,  to  request  her  re- 
turn. She  came  [afterwards]  to  get  clothes 
for  herself  and  the  children,  when  I  renewed 
my  entreaties  with  many  tears,  but  in  vain.  In 
this  season  of  deep  distress,  the  love  of  God 
through  Christ  was  my  only  comfort,  and  in 
this  I  felt  experimentally  that  I  was  not  for- 
saken by  Him  for  whom  I  suffered  such  severe 
trials  and  conflicts.  Under  the  pressure  of 
them  I  wrote  as  follows  : — "  My  brethren 
are  put  far  from  me,  and  mine  acquaintance 
are  verily  estranged  from  me.  My  kinsfolk 
have  failed,  and  my  familiar  friends  have  for- 
gotten me.  'i'hey  that  dwell  in  mine  house 
count  me  for  a  stranger  ;  I  am  an  alien  in  their 
sight.  My  breath  is  strange  to  my  wife,  though 
I  entreated  for  my  children's  sake  of  mine 
own  body.  All  my  friends  abhorred  me  ;  and 
they  whom  I  loved  are'turned  against  me. 
Lover  and  friend  hast  thou  put  far  from  me, 
and  mine  acquaintance  into  darkness.  But  I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he 
shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth." 
After  an  absence  of  several  weeks  my  wife 
returned  to  me,  and  I  can  truly  say,  I  receiv- 
ed her  joyfully.  During  the  time  of  these 
deep  probations,  I  was  also  under  great  dis- 
couragement respecting  my  outward  affairs. 
When  I  had  been  in  business  about  a  year,  on 
making  up  my  accounts  I  found  my  debts  ex- 
ceeded my  property  upwards  of  £1000  ;  and 
the  next  year  there  appeared  but  little  im- 
provement ;  for  in  these  two  years  my  busi- 
ness did  not  clear  my  expenses  by  about  £300 
a  year. 

In  the  beginning  of  ITS.'i,  I  was  kindly  no- 
ticed by  a  few  Friends,  whose  society  I  very 
much  enjoyed,  home  being  generally  very  un- 
pleasant to  me.  Ill  the  First  month  of  this 
year  George  Dilwyn  and  Samuel  Emlen,  who 
were  visiting  the  families  of  Friends  in  West- 
minster ([uarter,  expressed  an  inclination  to 
sit  with  me,  and  I  met  them  for  that  purpose 
at  George  Slacey's.  I  felt  in  an  unusually 
disconsolate  state,  and  unable  to  see  anything 
but  the  impurity  of  my  heart.  The  subject 
of  their  testimony  was  to  encourage  faithful 
ness  in  little  acts  of  dedication  that  were  re 
quired  of  me,  intimating  I  was  not  to  suppose 
that,  because  I  had  suffered  for  the  cause  of 
truth,  the  work  was  done  ;  that  there  was 
still  a  great  deal  to  do,  and  perhaps  to  suffer  ; 
and  that  it  is  only  by  patience  and  watchful- 
ness, and  keeping  the  eye  single  to  the  great 
Master,  that  we  can  bo  safe  ;  that  seeing  we 
are  weak  and  insufficient  of  ourselves  to  do 
anything  to  His  glory,  we  must  seek  for  ability 
toserve'llim  with  a  perfect  heart  and  with  a 
willing  mind,  that  by  the  purity  of  our  conduct 
we  may  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  thevocation 
wherewith  we  are  called.  The  upright,  hon- 
est dealing  of  these  Friends  was  a  stimulus  to 
me  to  press  through  every  difficulty  and  dis- 
couragement. 

The  adoption  of  the  plain  language,  was  a 
great  trial  to  me,  and  it  was  a  long  time  be- 
fore I  could  fully  give  up  to  it  ;  and  even  after 
I  had  accomplished  it,  and  had  continued  faith- 


ful for  some  weeks,   my  strength  failed  me, 
and  I  nearly  gave  it  up  :  but  by  attending  to 
the  secret  reproofs  of  instruction,  I  was  fa- 
voured with  strength  to  resume  this  part  of 
my  duty  ;  though  I  found  it  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  return,  than  it  was  in  the  first  instance 
to    conform   to    the  practice.     Thus    by   uu- 
watchfulness  and  not  attending  to  the  pointings 
of  duty  in  what  appeared  little  things,  1  was 
frequently    brought  into  much  distress ;    but 
when  faithful  to  the   voice  of  Truth,  I    was 
at  times  favoured  with  great  peace  and  com- 
fort, and  I  found  I  gained  strength  in  the  holy 
warfare.     Though  neither  dress  nor  address 
at  first  appeared  of  much  importanee  to  me, 
yet  as  I  faithfully  yielded  to  the  teaching  in- 
fluences of  Divine  grace  and  truth,  I  was  en- 
abled to  see  the  beneficial  effects  of  [support- 
ing] these  parts  of  our  testimony.     When  I 
first  altered  my  dress,  the  tailor,  contrary  to 
my  directions,  made  my  coat  with  a  cape  and 
cross  pockets.     The  cape  I   had  altered,  but 
as  the  alteration  of  pockets  would  have  disfig- 
ured the  coat,  I  retained  them,  though  it  cost 
me  considerable    uneasiness.     By   this    little 
exercise  I  was  put  to  the  test,  whether  my  al- 
teration was  from  principle,  or  merely  an  act 
of  conformity  to  the  custom  of  Friends,  which 
I    have  always  thought  a   matter  of  no  small 
importance  :  for  to  get  into  the  fold  any  other 
way  than  by  the  door,  or  following  any  other 
leader  than  the  true  Shepherd,  I   believe  is 
unsafe  ;  and   however  desirable  it  may   be  to 
conform  to  our  brethren,  this  is  not  sufficient 
to  build  a  religious  scruple  upon. 

(TobecontinueiiO 

Superintcniliii?  Providence. 

The  following  illustration  of  the  watchful 
care  and  providence  of  the  Most  High,  is  ex- 
tracted from  a  letter  written  by  William  Cow- 
per  to  his  friend  William  Unwin.  It  is  dated 
in  the  Fifth  month,  1782. 

"  We  are  glad  that  you  are  safe  at  home 
aoain.  Could  we  see  at  one  glance  of  the 
eye  what  is  passing  every  day  upon  all  the 
roads;  how  many  are  terrified  and  hurt,  how 
many  plundered  and  abused,  we  should  indeed 
find  reason  enough  to  be  thankful  for  journiea 
performed  in  safety,  and  for  deliverance  from 
dangers,  we  are  not  perhaps  even  permitted 
to  see.  When  in  some  of  the  high  southern 
latitudes,  and  in  a  dark  tempestuous  night,  a 
flash  of  lightning  discovered  to  Captain  Cook 
a  vessel,  w  hich  glanced  along  close  by  his  side 
and  which  but  for  the  lightning,  he  must  have 
run  foul  of,  both  the  danger  and  the  transient 
liirht  that  showed  it,  were  undoubtedly  design- 
ed to  convey  to  him  this  wholesome  instruc- 
tion, 'That  a  particular  Providence  attended 
him,  and  that  he  was  not  only  preserved  from 
evils  of  which  he  had  notice,  but  from  many 
more  of  which  he  had  no  information,  or  even 
the  least  suspicion.'  What  unlikely  contin- 
gencies may  nevertheless  lake  place  !  How 
improbable  that  two  ships  should  dash  against 
each  other,  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  that,  steering  contrary  courses, 
from  ptirtsofthe  world  so  immensely  distant 
from  each  other,  they  should  yet  move  so  ex- 
actly in  a  lino  as  to  clash,  fill,  and  go  to  the 
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bottom,  in  a  sea  where  all  the  ships  in  the 
World  might  be  so  dispersed  as  that  none 
should  see  another  !  Yel  this  must  have  hap- 
pened but  for  the  remarkable  interference 
which  he  has  recorded.  The  same  Providence 
indeed  might  as  easily  have  conducted  them 
so  wide  of  each  other  that  they  should  never 
have  met  at  all  ;  but  then  this  lesson  would 
have  been  lost ;  at  least  the  heroic  voyager 
would  have  encompassed  the  globe  without 
having  had  occasion  to  relate  an  incident  that 
so  naturally  suggests  it." 

The  Two  Foxes. 

In  "  Letters  from  New  York,"  Second  Se- 
ries, by  L.  Maria  Child,  she  introduces  the 
following  curious  incident  in  natural  history, 
for  the  truth  of  which  she  vouches  : 

"  He  (the  narrator)  was  one  day  in  the 
fields,  near  a  stream  wliere  several  geese  were 
swimming.  Presently,  he  observed  one  dis- 
appear under  the  water,  with  a  sudden  jerk. 
While  he  looked  for  her  to  rise  again,  he  saw 
a  fox  emerge  from  the  water,  and  trot  off  to 
the  woods  with  the  unfortunate  goose  in  his 
mouth.  He  chanced  to  go  in  a  direction 
where  it  was  easy  for  the  man  to  watch  his 
movements.  He  carried  his  burden  to  a  re- 
cess under  an  overhanging  rock.  Here  he 
scratched  away  a  mass  of  dry  leaves,  scooped 
a  hole,  hid  his  treasure  within,  and  covered 
it  up  very  carefully.  Then  off  he  went  to  the 
stream  again,  entered  some  distance  behind 
the  flock  of  geese,  and  floated  noiselessly 
along,  with  merely  the  tip  of  his  nose  visible 
above  the  surface.  But  this  time  he  was  not 
so  fortunate  in  his  manoeuvres.  The  geese, 
by  some  accident,  took  the  alarm,  and  flew 
away  with  loud  cackling.  The  fox,  finding 
himself  defeated,  walked  off  in  a  direction  op- 
posite to  the  place  where  his  victim  was  bu- 
ried. The  man  uncovered  the  hole,  put  the 
goose  in  his  basket,  replaced  the  leaves  care- 
fully, and  stood  patiently  at  a  distance,  to 
watch  further  proceedings.  The  sly  thief 
was  soon  seen  returning  with  another  fox, 
that  he  had  invited  to  dine  with  him.  They 
trotted  along  right  merrily,  swinging  their 
tails,  snufling  the  air,  and  smacking  their  lips, 
in  anticipation  of  a  rich  repast.  When  they 
arrived  under  the  rock,  Reynard  eagerly 
scratched  away  the  leaves;  but  lo,  his  dinner 
had  disappeared  !  He  looked  at  his  compan- 
ion, and  plainly  saw  by  his  countenance,  that 
he  more  than  misdoubted  whether  any  goose 
was  ever  there,  as  pretended.  He  evidently 
considered  his  friend's  hospitality  a  sham,  and 
himself  insulted.  His  contemptuous  expres- 
sion was  more  than  the  mortified  fox  could 
bear.  Though  conscious  of  generous  inten- 
tions, he  felt  that  all  assurances  to  that  effect 
would  be  regarded  as  lies.  Appearances 
were  certainly  very  much  against  him  ;  for 
his  tail  slunk  between  his  legs,  and  he  held 
his  head  down,  looking  sideways,  with  a  sneak- 
ing glance  at  his  disappointed  companion. 
Indignant  at  what  he  supposed  to  be  an  at- 
tempt to  get  up  a  character  for  generosity  on 
false  pretences,  the  oflended  guest  seized  his 
unfortunate  host,  and  cuffed  him  most  un- 
mercifully.    Poor  Reynard  bore  the  infliction , 


with  the  utmost  patience,  and  sneaked  off,  as 
if  conscious  that  he  had  received  no  more 
than  might  be  naturally  expected,  under  the 
circumstances." 

Bestoration  from  Apparent  Death. 

In  the  same  work  from  which  the  preced- 
ing was  extracted,  is  related  the  following 
extraordinary  incident,  that  occurred  in  the 
family  of  the  authoress,  when  the  yellow  fever 
prevailed  like  a  plague  at  Boston  : 

"  One  of  my  father's  brothers,  residing  in 
Boston  at  that  time,  became  a  victim  to  the 
pestilence.  When  the  first  symptoms  appear- 
ed, his  wife  sent  the  children  into  the  coun- 
try, and  herself  remained  to  attend  upon  him. 
Her  friends  warned  her  against  such  rashness. 
They  told  her  it  would  be  death  to  her,  and 
no  benefit  to  him  ;  for  he  would  soon  be  too 
ill  to  know  who  attended  upon  him.  These 
arguments  made  no  impression  on  her  alfec- 
tionate  heart.  She  felt  that  it  would  be  a 
life-long  satisfaction  to  her  to  know  who  at- 
tended upon  him,  if  Aedid  not.  She  accord- 
ingly staid  and  watched  him  with  unremit- 
ting care.  This,  however,  did  not  avail  to 
save  him.  He  grew  worse  and  worse,  and 
finally  died.  Those  who  went  round  with  the 
death-carts  had  visited  the  chamber,  and  seen 
that  the  end  was  near.  They  now  came  to 
take  the  body.  His  wife  refused  to  let  it  go. 
She  told  me  that  she  never  knew  how  to  ac- 
count for  it,  but  though  he  was  perfectly  cold 
and  rigid,  and  to  every  appearance  quite  dead, 
there  was  a  powerful  impression  on  her  mind 
that  life  was  not  extinct.  The  men  were 
overborne  by  the  strength  of  her  conviction, 
though  their  own  reason  was  opposed  to  it. 
The  half-hour  again  came  round,  and  again 
was  heard  the  solemn  words,  '  Bring  out  your 
dead.'  The  wife  again  resisted  their  impor- 
tunities ;  but  this  time  the  men  were  more 
resolute.  They  said  the  duty  assigned  them 
was  a  painful  one  ;  but  the  health  of  the  city 
required  punctual  obedience  to  the  orders 
they  received  ;  if  they  ever  expected  the  pes- 
tilence to  abate,  it  must  be  by  a  prompt  re- 
moval of  the  dead,  and  immediate  fumigation 
of  the  infected  apartments.  She  pleaded  and 
pleaded,  and  even  knelt  to  them  in  an  agony 
of  tears,  continually  saying,  '  I  am  surs  he  is 
not  dead.'  The  men  represented  tlie  utter 
absurdity  of  such  an  idea  ;  but  finally,  over- 
come by  her  tears,  again  departed.  With 
trembling  hasle  she  renewed  her  efforts  to 
restore  life.  She  raised  his  head,  rolled  his 
limbs  in  hot  flannel,  and  placed  hot  onions  on 
his  feet.  The  dreaded  half-hour"  again  came 
round,  and  found  him  as  cold  and  rigid  as 
ever.  She  renewed  her  entreaties  so  despe- 
rately, that  the  messengers  began  to  think  a 
little  gentle  force  would  be  necessary.  They 
accordingly  attempted  to  remove  the  body 
against  her  will;  but  she  threw  herself  upon 
it,  and  clung  to  it  with  such  frantic  strength, 
that  they  could  not  easily  loosen  her  grasp. — 
Impressed  by  the  remarkable  energy  of  her 
will,  they  relaxed  their  efforts.  To  all  their 
remonstrances  she  answered,  '  If  you  bury 
him,  you  shall  bury  me  with  him.'  At  last, 
by  dint  of  reasoning  on  the  necessity  of  the 


case,  they  obtained  from  her  a  promise,  that 
if  he  showed  no  signs  of  life  before  they  attain 
came  round,  she  would  make  no  further^op- 
position  to  the  removal.  Having  gained  this 
respite,  she  hung  the  watch  up  on  the  bed- 
post, and  renewed  her  eflbrts  with  redoubled 
zeal.  She  placed  kegs  of  hot  water  about 
him,  forced  brandy  between  his  teeth,  breath- 
ed into  his  nostrils,  and  held  hartshorn  to  his 
nose ;  but  still  the  body  lay  motionless  and 
cold.  She  looked  anxiously  at  the  watch  ;  in 
five  minutes  the  promised  half-hour  would  ex- 
pire, and  those  dreadful  voices  would  be  heard, 
jiassing  through  the  street.  Hopelessness 
came  over  her;  she  dropped  the  head  slio 
had  been  sustaining;  her  hand  trembled  vio- 
lently ;  and  the  hartshorn  she  had  been  hold- 
ing was  spilled  on  the  pallid  face.  Accident- 
ally, the  position  of  the  head  had  become  tip- 
ped backward  slightly,  and  the  powerful  li- 
quid flowed  into  his  nostrils.  Instantly  there 
was  a  short,  quick  gasp — a  struggle — his 
eyes  opened  ;  and  when  the  death-men  came 
again,  they  found  him  sitting  up  in  the  bed. 
He  is  still  alive,  and  has  enjoyed  unusually 
good  health." 

Sealing  Wax. —  It  is  not  generally  known, 
says  the  editor  of  the  New  Zealand"  Journal, 
that  the  gum  of  the  phormium  tenax,  or  New 
Zealand  flax,  is  admirably  adapted  for  sealing 
letters  ;  and,  when  remittances  are  enclosed, 
is  frequently  made  use  of  by  tlu;  colonists  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  insoluble,  either  in  water 
or  spirit,  and  so  thoroughly  penetrates  the 
envelop,  as  to  become  part  and  parcel  of  it  ; 
nor  is  it  possible  to  get  at  the  contents  of  a 
letter  so  sealed. 

By  a  law  of  Indiana,  passed  last  winter, 
the  weight  of  a  bushel  of  grain  is  fixed  as  fol- 
lows : — A  bushel  of  merchantable  wheat  shall 
be  taken  and  given  in  all  contracts,  at  sixty 
pounds  ;  a  bushel  of  rye  shall  consist  of  fifty, 
six  pounds  ;  a  bushel  of  corn  shall  be  taken 
at  fifty-six  pounds  ;  a  bushel  of  flax-seed  at 
fifty-six  pounds;  a  standard  bushel  of  mer- 
chantable barley  shall  consist  of  forty-eight 
pounds ;  a  standard  bushel  of  oats  shall  con- 
sist of  thirty-three  pounds.  These  weights 
of  the  respective  grains  now  constitute  in  In- 
diana the  legal  standard  bushel,  and  under  a 
contract  to  deliver  so  many  bushels  of  grain, 
the  delivery  of  these  weights  per  bushel  will 
constitute  a  legal  tender. 

For  your  conduct  in  your  business,  and  in 
the  whole  course  of  your  life,  though  what  I 
have  said  to  you,  and  recommended  you  to, 
might  be  sufileient  ;  yet  I  will  be  more  par- 
ticular as  to  those  good  and  gracious  qualifi- 
cations, 1  pray  God  Almighty  to  season  and 
accomplish  you  with,  to  his  glory,  and  your 
temporal  and  eternal  felicity, — Pcnn. 

Return  no  answer  to  anger,  unless  with 
much  meekness,  which  often  turns  it  away. 
But  rarely  make  replies,  less  rejoinders  ;  fur 
that  adds  fuel  to  the  fire.  It  is  a  wrong  lime 
to  vindicate  yourselves,  the  true  ear  being  then 
never  open  to  hear  it.     Man  are  not  them- 
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selves,  and  know  not  well  what  spirit  they  are 
of:  silence  to  passion,  prejudice  and  mock- 
ery, is  the  best  answer  and  often  conquers 
what  resistance  inflames. 

SPEAK  GENTLY. 

Spenk  gently  !     It  is  better  far 

To  rule  by  love  timn  fear — 
Speak  gently — let  not  harsh  words  mar 

The  good  we  might  do  here. 
Speak  gently  I     Love  doth  whisper  low 

The  V0VV9  that  true  hearts  bind; 
And  gently  Friendship's  accents  flow  ; 

Ali'ection's  voice  is  kind. 

Speak  gently  to  the  little  child  ! 

Its  love  be  sure  to  gain; 
Teach  it  in  accents  soil  and  mild — 

It  may  not  long  remain. 

Speak  gently  to  the  young,  for  they 

Will  have  enough  to  bear — - 
Pass  through  this  life  as  best  they  may, 

'Tis  full  of  anxious  care. 
Speak  gently  to  the  aged  one — 

Grieve  not  the  care-worn  heart; 
The  sands  of  life  are  nearly  run; 

Let  such  in  peace  depart. 

Speak  gently,  kindly,  to  the  poor — 

Let  no  harsh  tone  be  heard  ; 
Th'.y  have  enough  they  must  endure, 

Without  an  unkind  word. 

Speak  gently  to  the  erring — know 

They  may  have  toiled  in  vain  ; 
Perchance  unkindness  made  them  90  ; 

Oh,  win  them  back  again. 

Speak  genlly!     He  who  gave  his  life 

To  bend  man's  stubborn  will. 
When  elements  were  in  fierce  strife. 

Said  to  them,  "Peace,  be  still  1" 

Speak  gently !     'Tis  a  little  thing 

Drojjped  in  the  heart's  deep  well; 
The  good,  the  joy,  which  it  may  bring. 

Eternity  shall  tell. 

Inquirer. 

A  Mastodon  Skeleton  entire,  the  Newark 
Advertiser  says,  has  just  been  constructed  in 
that  city  from  the  bones  recently  found  in  a 
small  pond  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  near 
Hackettstown,  Warren  County,  N.  Y.  It  is 
the  larjrest  skeleton  of  this  extinct  species 
that  has  been  found,  and  we  know  of  but  one 
other  similar  specimen  in  existence;  the  one 
which  is  preserved  in  the  old  Pcale  Museum 
in  Philadelphia.  This  is  larger  and  more 
perfect.  It  measures  22  feet  in  length,  about 
11  feet  high,  and  16  feet  in  girth.  From  the 
fact  that  the  bones  of  six  of  the  huge  animals 
were  found  imbedded  together  in  the  deposite 
of  a  pond  on  the  highest  grounds  of  the  Slate 
(evidently  of  diffdrent  ages,  from  the  calf  up) 
the  proprietors  conjecture  that  they  perished 
there  in  the  llond. 

One  nf  till!  skeletons  crumbled  to  pieces  at 
the  first  exposure  to  the  air  ;  parts  of  the  oth- 
er five  are  preserved.  The  one  that  has  been 
carefully  put  together  is  very  nearly  perfect, 
and  presents  a  striking  idea  of  the  dimensions 
of  that  great  monster  of  the  animal  world, 
which  probably  became  extinct  in  the  general 
deluge.  It  will  bn  removed  to  Now  York  for 
exhibition,  when  the  scientific  observers  in 
natural  history,  and  the  public  generally,  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  examining  it.  A  con- 
venient room  has  been  provided  for  it  in 
Broadway. 


THE     FKIEND. 


A  ctiriosiiy. — There  is  a  clock  on  one  of 
the  tables  of  Washington  Hall,  Cincinnati, 
bearing  the  following  inscription  ; 

"This  clock  was  a  wedding  present  by 
Oliver  Cromwell,  to  his  daughter  on  the  day 
of  her  marriage  to  Sir  James  Clay  pole." 


TMIS    FRXEBTS. 
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The  sad  certainty  can  no  longer  be  evad- 
ed. The  annexation  of  Texas,  so  far  as  the 
people  of  that  country  are  concerned,  is  no 
longer  doubtful.  The  popular  meetings  and 
the  legislative  action,  are  all  on  the  athrma- 
tive  side.  And  now,  as  further  confirmation, 
the  Convention  which  had  been  specially  call- 
ed to  settle  the  question,  has  determined  in 
the  same  way,  as  appears  from  the  following 
paragraph  taken  from  the  Inquirer  of  the  29th 
ult.  : 

"  An  extra  from  the  oflice  of  the  New  Or- 
leans Picayune,  under  date  of  the  20th,  fur- 
nishes interesting  advices  from  Texas.  An- 
nexation has  been  agreed  to  by  the  Conven- 
tion, with  only  one  dissenting  voice — that  of 
Richard  Bache.  General  Rusk  presided.  A 
committee  of  fifteen  were  soon  after  appoint- 
ed, who  reported,  by  their  chairman,  Judge 
Lipscombe,  an  ordinance,  assenting,  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  Texas,  to  the  terras  of 
annexation  proposed  by  the  United  States  go- 
vernment. It  was  adopted  with  one  dissent- 
ing voice — but  five  members  absent.  It  was 
engrossed  and  signed  by  all  the  members  pre- 
sent." 

From  the  temper  heretofore  evinced  by 
those  having  the  control  in  our  own  govern- 
ment, there  seems  little  hope  that  this,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  unwise  measure,  will  be  defeat- 
ed ; — a  prodigious  weight  of  responsibility 
rests  upon  the  final  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Private  Library  for  Sale. 

A  valuable  collection  of  Books,  principally 
old  and  scarce  editions  of  Friends'  books,  the 
private  library  of  a  loved  deceased  minister, 
lias  been  deposited  at  the  otHce  of  "  The 
Friend,"  and  will  be  sold,  with  the  mahogany 
case  and  secretary,  together  or  separately,  as 
may  be  desired. 

Friends  in  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity, 
who  may  incline  to  purchase,  are  invited  to 
call  without  delay  and  examine  them,  as  it  is 
not  expected  that  they  will  remain  long  where 
they  are.  The  following  are  in  the  collec- 
tion : 

Francis  Ilowgil,  quarto,  1G76. 

Thomas  Story,  folio,  English  ed.,  1747. 

John  Burnyeat,  English,  1GS)1. 

Thomas  Taylor,  English,  1G!)7. 

(Jeorge  Whitehead,  London,  172,'i. 

Woolman's  Works,  1774. 

Thomas  Chalkley's  Works,  1749. 

Thomas  Ellwood's  Life,  London,  1765. 

Life  of  John  Fothergill,  London,  1754. 

Persecutions  of  Quakers,  London,  173G. 


We  have  been  informed  that  John  Allen 
resides  at  Liscard,  England,  and  not  in  Ire- 
land, as  stated  in  "  The  Friend." 

No.  2,  "  On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Grape- 
vine," in  our  next. 

New  Post  Office  Law. 
Subscribers  within  30  miles  of  the  city,  wlio 
have  heretofore  had  their  papers  delivered  at 
market  taverns,  ferries,  &c.  and  who  intend 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  receiv- 
ing them  by  mail,  free  of  postage,  will  please 
to  give  early  notice  to  that  efl^ect. 

As  remittances  cannot  now  be  made  under 
the  frank  of  postmasters,  subscribers  are  re- 
quested to  pay  postage,  being  little  for  each, 
but  considerable  in  the  aggregate.  Agents 
are  not  expected  to  pay  postage,  but  may  for- 
ward by  mail  at  our  expense,  keeping  the 
weight  within  the  half  ovnce.  Postmasters 
can  frank  orders  for  discontinuance,  but  we 
do   not  ask  subscribers  to  be ^j-ee  in  using   it. 

Teacher  Wanted, 
To  take  charge  of  Friends'  school  for  hoys 
at  Cincinnati.  This  is  believed  to  be  an 
opening  worthy  the  attention  of  a  suitably 
qualified  Friend.  Further  information  with 
regard  to  it  may  be  had  at  Friends'  Book- 
store No.  84  Arch  street,  or  by  application  to 
Edward  Richie,  No.  245  N.  Third  street. 


Died,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  Seventh  month 
Charles  Roberts,  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly 
Meeting,  aged  sixty-one  years. 

,  of  a  lingering  disease,   on    the  llth  ultimo,  at 

the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  Daniel  Daghoof,  Elea- 
nor, widow  of  the  late  Samuel  Chambers,  a  member 
and  elder  of  Lick  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Orange  Co., 
Indiana,  in  the  sixty.first  year  of  her  age.  She  was  » 
firm  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion 
as  held  by  Friends,  a  useful  and  exemplary  member  of 
the  church,  and  regular  in  the  attendance  of  our  reli- 
gious meetings,  in  which  she  sometimes  expressed  a 
few  sentences,  to  the  edification  of  her  friends.  Near 
her  final  close,  she  often  appeared  in  supplication,  and 
was  favoured  to  give  much  suitable  counsel  to  her 
children,  who  had  assembled  around  her  to  witness  the 
last  moraenis  of  a  departing  parent.  Under  all  her 
bodily  sufferings,  her  trust  was  in  her  Redeemer,  and 
she  was  enabled  patiently  to  wait  the  solemn  change, 
leaving  to  her  surviving  friends  the  consoling  assur- 
ance that  the  language  may  be  applied  to  her,  "  Bless- 
ire  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord  Iron)  henccibrlh  ; 
yea,  sailh  the  spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  la- 
bours, and  their  works  do  follow  them." 

,  near  Hnddonficld,  N.  J.,  on  the  13th  ultimo,  in 

the  twenty-seventh  year  of  her  age,  of  pulmonary  con. 
sumption,  Martha,  wife  of  Samuel  S.  Willitts,  and 
daughter  of  Martha  Abbott,  of  Salem.  She  was  tlio 
third  and  last  of  three  sisters,  who  have  passed  away 
within  nineteen  months.  Her  decline  was  rapid,  and 
she  seemed  calm  in  the  prospect  of  death.  A  short 
time  belbre  her  close,  she  sunk  under  great  weakness, 
and  for  a  season  those  around  her  thought  the  spirit 
had  departed;  but  reviving,  she  signified  that  she  had 
been  favoured  with  a  foretaste  of  the  happiness  of  the 
redeemed,  beyond  anything  of  which  she  could  have 
conceived,  accompanied  with  an  assurance  that  a  man- 
sion was  prepared  for  her  in  the  kingdom  of  eternal 
blessedness.  When  the  pale  messenger  approached, 
and  life  was  fast  ebbing,  she  again  alluded  to  that  sea- 
son of  Divine  favour,  soon  after  which  she  quietly  de- 
parted. 
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ON  TUE  CnLTIVATION  OF  THE  GRAPE  VliNE. 

(  No.  2.  ) 

Tlie  observations  I  propose  making  upon 
this  subject,  are  not  intended  particularly  for 
those  who  may  contemplate  planting  a  vine- 
yard, or  otherwise  engaging  largely  in  the 
business  ;  but  rather  for  the  information  of 
farmers  and  their  sons,  and  such  others  as 
may  possess  a  snug  house  and  yard,  or  gar- 
den, and  who  might  desire  to  be  initialed  into 
the  art  of  cultivating  the  vine  with  success, 
as  well  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  shade 
and  comfort  of  their  premises,  as  for  the  plea- 
sure to  be  derived  from  the  gratification  of  a 
refined  taste,  in  thus  contributing  to  the 
growth  and  improvement  of  one  of  the  most 
delightful  fruits  which  is  produced  in  any 
clime. 

The  vine  is  celebrated  from  the  earliest 
history,  by  both  sacred  and  profane  writers, 
as  one  of  the  choicest  gifts  of  Heaven.  Sy- 
ria* is  generally  believed  lo  be  the  natural 
and  original  home  of  the  grape,  and  there 
have  been  well  authenticated  accounts  of  sin- 
gle bunches  being  grown  there,  that  have 
weighed  upwards  of  forty  pounds!  The  Sy- 
rian grape  has  been  grown  in  England,  (under 
glass,  of  course,)  to  weigh  as  heavy  as  nine- 
teen pounds  per  bunch.  And  the  account  that 
is  furnished  in  the  Bible,  [Numb.  xiii.  23,  24] 


*  In  Syria  the  grape  succeeds  so  well,  that  it  has 
been  by  some  considered  its  native  cnunlrv.  For  cer- 
tain varieties,  the  phiins  of  Syria  vi-ould  be  too  hot,  but 
all  would  find  resepclively  a  suitable  climate  in  the  va- 
ried lemper.itures  of  the  mountfiin  slopes;  so  ihat,  in 
common  wilh  some  other  countries,  Syria  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  range  of  the  natural  growth  of  the  vino. 
In  no  country  have  (Trapes  been  produced,  equal  to  Sy- 
ria as  regards  the  size  of  the  berries  and  extraordinary 
weight  of  the  bunches.  At  Damascus,  bunches  are  oft- 
en tbund  to  weigh  each  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds. 
This  would  appear  incredible,  were  it  not  for  the  corro- 
boration afforded  by  an  instance  of  horlicullural  skill  in 
England.  In  17H1,  a  bunrh  of  the  variety  of  thick- 
skinned  white  grape,  called  the  Sijrian,  was  grown  by 
Mr.  Speechly,  al  VVelbcck.and  weighed  nineteen  and  a 
half  pounds.  It  was  upwards  of  21  inches  in  length, 
and  19  inches  across  the  shoulders.  A  similar  produc- 
tion has  not  since  resulted  from  artificial  means.  Mo- 
dern travellers  relate  having  seen  bunches  of  grapes  in 
the  mountains  of  .ludea,  which  measured  half  an  ell  in 
length. — Penny  Cyclopedia,  vol.  xi.  page  357. 


where  a  bunch  of  grapes  was  suspended  on  a 
stufi',  and  carried  upon  the  shoulders  of  two 
men,  shows  how  enormously  large  the  bunch- 
es of  that  country  must  have  been;*  but  even 
there,  as  elsewhere,  the  vine  is  very  much 
improved  by  cultivation. 

The  climate  of  P]ngland  is  not  very  favour- 
able for  the  growth  of  the  vino,  and  it  cannot 
be  cultivated  with  success  in  the  open  air, 
without  being  nailed  up  against  walls  ;  while 
here,  in  our  hot  climate,  the  vines  would 
scarcely  bear  that  kind  of  training  without 
being  burnt  up,  especially  if  exposed  to  the 
south.  Whereas  the  winters  in  England  arc 
not  so  severe,  and  are  more  moist  than  ours, 
and  therefore  the  vine  is  not  so  apt  lo  perish 
from  the  cold  and  exposure  there  as  with 
us. 

The  following  extract  from  "  Clement 
Hoar's  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation 
of  the  Grape  Vine,"  is  expressed  in  such  ap- 
propriate language,  and  gives  such  a  glowing 
account  of  the  advantages  and  pleasure  to  he 
derived  from  its  cultivation,  that  I  trust  I 
may  be  excused  for  quoting  it,  as  introducto- 
ry lo  the  practical  observations  which  it  is 
designed  hereafter  lo  give. 

"  Of  all  the  productions  of  the  vegetable 
world,  which  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  man 
have  rendered  conducive  lo  his  comfort,  and 
lo  the  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  his  enjoy- 
ments and  the  increase  of  his  pleasurable  gra- 
tifications, THE  VINE  stands  forward  as  the 
most  pre-eminently  conspicuous.  Its  quick- 
ness of  growth — the  great  age  to  which  it 
will  live  ;  so  great,  indeed,  as  lo  be  unknown 
—  its  almost  total  exemption  from  all  those 
adverse  contingencies  which  blight  and  dimin- 
ish the  produce  of  other  fruit-bearing  trees — 
its  astonishing  vegetative  powers — its  won- 
derful fertility — and  its  delicious  fruit,  appli- 
cable to  so  many  purposes,  and  agreeable  lo 
all  palates,  in  all  its  varied  shapes,  combine 
to  mark  it  out  as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings 
bestowed  by  Providence  lo  promote  the  com- 
fort and  enjoyment  of  the  human  race. 

"  From  the  remotest  records  of  antiquity, 
the  vine  has  been  celebrated  in  all  ages  as 
the  type  of  plenty  and  the  symbol  of  happi- 
ness. The  pages  of  Scripture  abound  with 
allusions  lo  the  fertility  of  the  vine,  as  emble- 
matical  of  prosperity  ;  and   it   is  emblemati- 


*  There  was  an  abundance  of  fine  vineyards  and  ex- 
cellent grapes  in  Palestine.  How  large  this  fruit  was 
in  that  country  we  may  judge  from  the  bunch  of 
grapes  that  was  cut  in  the  valley  of  Eshcol,  and  was 
brought  upon  a  staflf  between  two  men,  to  the  camp  of 
Israel  at  Kadeshbarnea,  Travellers  relate  that  there 
was  some  to  be  seen  there  of  a  prodigious  size.  Strubo 
and  Pliny  affirm  the  same.  Some  affirm  that  in  the 
valley  of  Eshcol  there  are  bunches  of  grapes  to  be 
found  still  of  ten  and  twelve  pounds. — Cruden,  page 
204. 


cally  declared,  in  describing  the  peaceful  and 
flourishing  state  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Solomon,  that  '  Judah  and  Is- 
rael dwelt  safely,  every  man  under  his  vine 
and  under  his  fig-tree,  from  Dan  even  to  Beer- 
sheba.'  Tlie  source  of  enjoyment  thus  men- 
tioned to  record  the  happy  stale  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation,  may  be,  wilh  reference  lo  the 
vine,  literally  possessed  by  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country. 

"The  management  of  this  plant,  is,  in  it- 
self, also  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  most 
interesting  branches  of  horlicullural  praclice. 
And  it  may  with  truth  be  asserted,  that  of  all 
the  occupations  that  can  be  resorted  lo  for  the 
purposes  of  recreation,  those  connected  wilh 
the  garden  are  the  most  delightful. 

"  From  these,  indeed,  spring  many  of  the 
most  elegant  enjoyments  of  life,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  them  is  at  once  a  source  of  health,  of 
contentment,  and  of  unalloyed  and  tranquilli- 
zing pleasure.  So  congenial  lo  our  ideas  of 
happiness  is  the  recreation  afforded  by  a  gar- 
den, that  there  is  scarcely  any  one  lo  whom 
the  possession  of  it  is  not  an  object  of  desire." 
—Pages  14-1 9. 

In  the  following  essays  upon  the  culture  of 
the  vine,  I  propose  lo  combine  the  opinions 
and  recommendations  of  various  authors  with 
my  own  practical  experience,  observations, 
and  reflections.  As  it  is  well  known  that 
much  that  has  been  written  upon  the  subject, 
is  not  of  practical  adaptation  to  our  country, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  generally  too  specula- 
tive and  theoretical  for  ordinary  culture,  on 
the  other.  At  the  same  lime  there  is  much 
useful  information  ihal  may  be  culied  from 
writers  on  the  garden  practice,  which  may  be 
successfully  applied  in  ordinary  culture  to  our 
native  grapes,  if  discrimination  and  judgment 
are  exercised.  But,  after  all,  practice  and 
experience  will  soon  enable  any  one  who  pos- 
sesses the  slightest  taste  for  the  pursuit,  lo 
apply  the  following  suggestions  in  such  man- 
ner, as  lo  insure  an  ample  reward  for  their 
time,  labour,  and  patience.  It  is  quite  proba- 
ble that  some  parts  of  my  theory  may  be  ob- 
jected to  by  those  of  more  experience,  and 
that  great  improvements  may  be  suggested 
throughout;  this  is  quite  possible;  in  such 
case,  none  will  entertain  them  wilh  more 
pleasure  than  myself.  I  make  no  pretensions 
to  my  recommendations  being  the  hest  that 
can  be  adopted  ;  but  am  convinced  they  are 
adequate  for  tlie  purpose  of  insuring  good 
crops  of  fruit ;  let  others  improve  them  if  pos- 
sible. 

In  selecting  the  particular  description  of 
grape,  as  best  adapted  to  withstand  the  vicis- 
situdes of  our  climate,  I  would  recommend 
the  native  varieties  only  ;  which,  although 
I  much  inferior  lo  some  of  the  foreign,  in  point 
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of  richness,  flavour,  and  all  the  peculiar  cha- 
racteristics of  the  fruit  in  its  greatest  perfec- 
tion, are  nevertheless,  when  properly  culti- 
vated, as  much  superior  to  the  same  fruit 
when  uncultivated,  as  the  finest  Black  Ham- 
hurg  is  to  the  Isabella. 

There  are  in  common  use  in  this  vicinity, 
four  varieties  of  native  grapes  ;  viz.,  the 
Catawba,  Isabella,  Powell  or  Bland,  and  tlie 
Elsinburgh.  The  Powell  grape,  although 
said  by  some  to  be  rather  the  finest  of  the 
four  named,  is  the  most  delicate,  and  the  fruit 
is  apt  to  blight.  The  two  first  named  are,  in 
my  opinion,  decidedly  the  best,  though  the 
Elsinburg  is  a  very  sweet  and  excellent  small 
grape,  yet  not  susceptible  of  such  improve- 
ment in  size  and  flavour  as  the  first  named. 
They  may  be  raised  in  any  quantities  all 
around  and  over  the  tops  of  your  houses,  and 
will  produce  bushels  of  choice  fruit  with  pro- 
per attention,  without  interfering  with  any 
other  kind,  and  at  the  same  time  contribute 
vastly  to  the  beauty  and  comfort  of  your  buil- 
dings by  their  foliage,  while  in  the  autumn 
they  will  richly  repay  their  care-taker  with 
an  abundance  of  fruil,  which  may  be  kept  in 
dry  saw-dust,  or  shavings,  in  a  dry  and  cool 
room  through  the  winter. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood,  however, 
that  the  fruit  of  the  description  of  vine  above 
referred  to,  when  properly  cultivated,  is  a 
very  different  article  from  the  small,  tough, 
pulpy,  sour,  and  seedy  article  that  is  common- 
ly otfered  in  our  markets  during  the  Ninth 
month,  which  is  mostly  plucked  long  before 
maturity,  or  rather,  from  vines  incapable  of 
maturing  thoni  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  the 
fruit  grown  upon  the  principles  hereafter  to 
be  detailed,  will  be  found  at  the  proper  sea- 
son as  large,  sweet,  juicy,  crisp,  and  high-fla- 
voured, as  many  of  the  choice  varieties  of  the 
foreign  grape. 

The  cultivation  of  the  vine  may  be  proper- 
ly divided  into  four  branches,  which  we  shall 
treat  of  under  the  separate  heads  o(  Aspect  ; 
Soil ;  Planting,  and  Pruning. 

1st.  The  aspect  refers  to  the  position  into 
which  the  vine  is  trained,  with  reference  to 
the  influence  of  the  sun  and  the  weather. 
Thus,  if  the  best  aspect  can  be  obtained  with- 
out inconvenience  or  interference  with  the 
arrangements  of  outbuildings,  it  is  desirable 
to  adopt  it  seasonably.  If  the  garden  or  yard 
is  to  be  the  location  of  the  trellis,  it  should 
range  north  and  south,  so  as  to  present  the 
broadside  to  the  east  and  west ;  by  this  ar- 
rangement, the  vines  will  receive  the  benefit 
of  the  morning  and  evening  sun,  while  they 
will  be  comparatively  screened  from  its  in- 
tense rays  at  mid-day.  This  mode  refers 
more  particularly  to  the  upright,  or  perpen- 
dicular trellis.  If  may  be  here  mentioned, 
that  the  morning  sun  is  considered  by  far  the 
most  beneficial  for  the  growth  of  the  vines 
and  maturing  of  the  fruit.  But  any  aspect, 
varying  from  north-east  and  around  southerly 
to  the  north-west,  will  answer  for  tho  native 
vinos,  provided  the  trellis  is  made  suflicienlly 
high  to  admit  of  a  free  circulation  of  air 
around  and  undc  r  the  vines.  It  is  a  common 
mistake  to  construct  tho  horizontal  trellis  too 
low;  wlieroaa  the  perpendicular  posts  should 


be  carried  sufficiently  high  to  allow  the  airi 
free  scope  below  the  rafters,  or  horizontal! 
part  of  the  frame  which  they  are  intended  to, 
support.  These  upright  posts  should  not  be 
less  than  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  height  from 
the  ground  ;  and  in  the  country,  where  there 
is  plenty  of  room,  the  better  plan  is  to  extend 
the  rafters  from  the  scantling  which  rests 
upon  the  top  of  the  posts,  at  any  angle  from 
30  to  40  degrees  towards  the  house,  over  the 
roof  of  the  piazza,  or  over  the  tops  of  the  se- 
cond story  windows,  if  you  please.  This 
plan,  while  it  is  one  of  the  best  for  maturing 
the  fruit,  affords  also  the  advantages  of  a  de- 
lightful shade  about  the  buildings. 

When  shade  is  not  desirable  or  necessary, 
the  upright  or  perpendicular  trellis  answers 
as  well  for  the  fruit,  perhaps,  as  any  other  ; 
and  is  therefore  more  particularl)'  adapted  to 
gardens  or  yards  ;  in  the  latter  case,  they 
should  be  made  about  twelve  feet  high,  and 
the  slats  or  lattice  nailed  on  at  the  distance 
of  eight  or  ten  inches  apart,  commencing,  say 
two  feet  from  the  ground. 

In  subsequent  numbers  I  will  treat  of  soil, 
planting,  and  pruning,  of  which  the  last  is  by 
far  the  most  important,  and  that  on  which 
the  successful  cultivation  of  the  vine  mainly 
depends. 

J.  S. 

(To  bo  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

PROPKIETARY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

(Ci.iitinued  from  iiage  354.J 

Although  \V'illiam  Penn,  so  early  after  his 
arrival  in  England,  advised  James  Logan  of 
bis  intention  to  send  out  his  son  William,  the 
latter  did  not  sail  before  midsummer,  1703. 
The  first  impression  he  made  in  Pennsylvania 
was  not  altogether  unfavourable,  and  Samuel 
Preston  writes  thus  of  him,  to  Jonathan  Dick- 
inson, in  Jamaica  : — "  Our  young  landlord,  to 
say  true,  in  my  judgment  discovers  himself 
his  father's  eldest  son  ;  his  person,  his  sweet- 
ness of  temper,  and  elegance  of  speech,  are 
no  small  demonstrations  thereof.  But  I  wish 
him  more  of  his  zeal."  And  Logan  writes  to 
bis  father  : — "  Thy  son's  voyage  hither,  I 
hope  will  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  and 
to  his,  and  therefore  Ihy  happiness.  It  is  an 
excellent  [excessive?]  stock  of  good  nature 
that  in  a  great  measure  has  led  him  out  into 
his  youthful  sallies,  when  too  easily  prevailed 
on  — ,  and  the  same,  I  hope,  when  seasoned 
with  the  influence  of  his  prevailingly  better 
judgment,  with  which  he  is  well  stored,  will 
happily  conduct  him  into  the  channel  of  his 
duty  to  God,  to  himself,  and  to  thee. 

"  Ho  is  very  well  received,  and  seldom 
fails  of  drawing  love  where  he  comes.  'Tis 
bis  good  fortune  to  bo  withdrawn  from  those 
temptations  that  have  been  too  successful  over 
his  natural  sweetness  and  yielding  temper  with 
his  associates." 

He  was  a  married  man,  and  had  three  chil- 
dren at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  America,  ac- 
cording to  a  letter  of  his  father's,  speaking  of 
the  birth  of  tho  youngest,  "  which,"  he  says, 
"  he  has  called  William  ;  so  that  now  we  are 
major,  minor,  and  minimus.    I  bless  the  Lord, 


mine  are  pretty  well,  Johnne  lively,  Tonime 
— a  lovely,  large  child,  and  my  grandsoQ 
Springett — a  mere  Saracen,  his  sister  a  beau- 
ty." It  was  seldom  he  wrote  in  so  cheerful  a 
strain  in  reference  to  this  son  :  his  tone  was 
generally  that  of  anxiety  and  sorrow.  His 
corruption  he  counted  a  large  part  of  the  price 
which  Pennsylvania  had  cost  him,  for  it  look 
place  when  he  was  absent  from  him,  and  en- 
gaged in  America.  "  Pennsylvania,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  has  cost  me  dearer  in  my  poor 
child,  than  all  other  considerations.  The 
Lord  pity  and  save  in  his  great  love.  I  yet 
hope."  But  he  was  destined  to  disappomt- 
ment.  Accounts  of  wasteful  extravagance 
soon  reached  his  ears.  Notwithstanding 
James  Logan's  congratulations,  he  was  most 
unhappy  in  some  of  his  associates  from  the 
first,  and  in  none  more  so  than  his  chief  fel- 
low passenger  across  the  Atlantic — Deputy 
Governor  Evans,  who  came  out  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy caused  by  the  death  of  Hamilton.  Penn 
was  greally  deceived  in  him.  He  had  com- 
mended him  to  Logan  as  "  a  young  man,  not 
above  six  and  twenty,  but  sober  and  sensible, 
the  son  of  an  old  friend  that  loved  me  not  a 
little.  He  will  be  discreet,  advisable,  and  es- 
pecially by  the  best  of  our  friends."  Instead 
of  this  he  proved  to  be  a  man  of  irregular  and 
debasing  habits,  and  altogether  a  most  unsuit- 
able companion  for  young  Penn,  as  was  soon 
made  notorious  enough. 

On  the  16th  of  Efeventh  month,  1704,  the 
Proprietor  writes  to  his  Secretary  from  Lon- 
don : 

"  I  think  I  may  say  I  have  all  thy  letters, 
as  well  private  as  public,  from  my  son,  John 
Askew,  &c.  A  melancholy  [treatise]  enough, 
always  upon  my  poor  child.  Pennsylvania 
began  it  here  by  my  absence,  and  there  it  is 
accomplished,  with  cr/jense,  disappointment, 
ingratitude,  and  poverty  ;  the  Lord  uphold 
me  under  these  sharp  and  heavy  burdens,  with 
his  free  Spirit.  I  should  have  been  glad  of 
an  account  of  his  expenses,  and  more  of  a  rent 
roll,  that  I  may  know  what  I  have  to  stand 
upon,  and  help  myself  with.  He  is  my  great- 
est afiiiction,  for  his  soul's,  and  my  posteri- 
ty's and  family's  sake." 

But  acts  of  wanton  extravagance  were,  un- 
happily, not  the  most  disreputable  deeds  of 
young  Penn.  He  had  thrown  ofl'the  religious 
profession  of  his  father,  and  having  no  confi- 
dence  in  his  peaceful  principles,  undertook, 
with  Governor  Evans,  to  form  a  military  force 
for  the  defence  of  the  colony.  As  one  induce- 
ment to  enlist,  they  promised  volunteers  ex- 
emption from  the  service  of  the  nightly  watch 
— an  otfice  then  filled  by  the  citizens.  This 
led  to  some  aniinosily — the  walch  deeming 
the  exemption  invidious.  Penn  and  the  Gov- 
ernor met  their  coadjutors  at  Enoch  Story's 
tavern — a  kind  of  rendezvous,  with  which,  by 
the  way,  the  Proprietor  had  been  particularly 
fearlul  of  his  son's  becoming  familiar.  "  En- 
treat our  friends  to  gain  him  all  they  can," 
he  said  in  a  letter  to  Logan,  "  and  never 
speak  or  report  anything  of  him  to  his  dispa- 
ragement behind  his  back,  but  tell  him  of  it, 
and  he  has  that  reasonableness  and  temper  in 
him,  to  take  it  kindly.  Be  as  much  as  possi- 
ble  in  his  company.     For  that  reason  suffer 
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him  not  to  be  in  any  public  house  after  the 
allowed  hours." 

The  animosity  between  the  watch  and  the 
militia  resulted  in  a  fray,  in  which  the  Gover- 
nor and  young  Penn  were  personally  engaged. 
Isaac  Norris  thus  notices  the  afJair  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  27lh  9br,  1704  : — "  William  Penn, 
Jr.  is  quite  gone  of}' from  Friends.  Hu  being 
in  company  with  some  extravagants,  that  beat 
the  watch  at  Enoch  Story's,  was  presented 
with  them.  Which  unmannerly  and  disre- 
spectful act,  (as  he  takes  it,)  gives  him  great 
disgust,  and  seems  a  waited  occasion.  He 
talks  of  going  home  in  the  Jersey  man-of-war 
next  month.  I  wish  things  had  been  better, 
or  he  had  never  come." 

James  Logan,  who,  as  the  fast  friend  of  his 
father,  felt  vexed  at  the  course  pursued  by  the 
authorities,  gives  a  more  particular  account 
of  the  occurrence. 

"  It  was  proposed  for  an  encouragement, 
that  all  persons  who  would  enlist  themselves, 
should  be  exempted  from  all  services  of  the 
wards,  as  watching,  constables,  6cc.  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  Governor  issued  a  proclama- 
tion for  that  purpose.  Upon  this,  those  of 
the  church  party,  who  desired  to  discourage 
a  militia,  refused  likewise  to  watch,  because 
others  were  exempt,  and  thereby  gave  much 
occasion  to  discourse  of  the  proclamation. 
Not  long  after  this,  the  watch,  meeting  with 
a  company  at  Enoch  Story's  tavern,  in  which 
some  of  the  militia  officers  were,  a  difference 
arose,  which  ended  with  some  rudeness.  Next 
night,  the  watch,  coming  again  to  the  same 
place,  and  thy  son  happening  to  be  in  compa- 
ny there,  a  fray  ensued,  which  ended  with  the 
watch's  retiring.  This,  with  all  persons  con- 
cerned in  it,  was  taken  notice  of  the  next 
Mayor's  Court  that  sat,  which  was  the  3rd  of 
this  month,  [Ninth  month,]  and  not  any  re- 
gard had  to  names  by  the  Grand  Jury,  be- 
yond whom  it  did  not  pass.  The  indignity, 
however,  put  upon  the  eldest  son  of  tiie  found- 
er of  their  corporation,  so  early  after  the  date 
of  their  charter,  is  looked  upon  by  most  mod- 
erate men  to  be  very  base  ;  and  by  himself, 
the  Governor,  and  all  others  concerned  in  the 
government,  not  quite  of  their  party,  is  deep- 
ly resented  as  a  thing  exceedingly  provok- 
ing." 

It  appears  by  minutes  of  council,  that  the 
mayor  and  some  of  his  oflicers,  having  come 
to  suppress  the  riot,  it  was  attempted  to  make 
them  parties  to  it,  and  thereby  disqualify 
them  from  sitting  in  judgment  upon  the  otfen- 
ders.  Accordingly  it  was  ordered  b}'  council. 
Governor  Evans  presiding,  that  the  mayor, 
recorder,  and  an  alderman,  should  be  called 
before  the  board  the  day  after  the  disturb- 
ance;  but  upon  hearing  them,  council  decided 
that  they  were  no  otherwise  concerned  than 
their  duty  required,  and  the  affair  was  suffered 
to  take  its  regular  course.  The  Governor  no 
doubt  was  not  a  little  chagrined  at  this,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  true,  as  tradition  relates,  that 
Joseph  Wilcox,  the  alderman  in  question,  had 
availed  himself  of  the  darkness  of  the  street, 
the  lights  having  been  extinguished,  to  fail  in 
recognising  the  chief  magistrate,  and  had  giv- 
en him  "  a  severe  drubbing,  redoubling  his 


blows  upon  him  as  a  slanderer,  when  he  dis- 
closed his  quality." 

Young  Penn  quickly  fulfilled  his  threat, 
and  scornfully  forsook  a  country  where  rank 
did  not  entitle  him  to  violate  the  rules  of  mo- 
rality. The  master  spirit  having  retreated 
from  the  field,  the  militia,  as  Logan  wrote, 
not  very  long  after,  "  was  utterly  knocked 
on  the  head,"  the  soldiers  taking  great  offence 
at  the  Governor,  who,  "  at  a  general  muster, 
though  they  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  ac- 
quit themselves,  left  them  without  giving  any 
of  them  the  least  treat  /" 

So  much  for  the  first  military  movements 
in  Pennsylvania.  Happy,  had  all  such  been 
equally  harmless.  But  how  remarkable  that 
the  first  attempt  of  the  kind  should  have  been 
by  the  son  of  him,  who  had  so  successfully 
demonstrated  to  the  world  the  excellence  of  a 
government  devoid  of  military  support.  It  is 
singular,  that  as  late  as  1731,  Logan  should 
be  able  to  write  thus  upon  this  subject  : 

"  There  is  not,  I  think,  one  regular  com- 
pany on  all  the  British  continent,  except  those 
at  Port  Royal  in  Acadia,  and  some  companies 
in  New  York  ;  two  of  them  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  two  at  Albany,  at  150  miles 
distance.  These  are  kept  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  would  be  of  no  great  service,  if 
wanted,  for  sometimes  even  new-born  children 
have  been  listed  in  them,  for  the  sake  of 
pay." 

This  sad  deserter  from  the  principles  of  his 
father,  had  his  good  qualities,  which  had  so 
strongly  engrafted  him  into  the  natural  affec- 
tions of  a  most  tender-hearted  parent,  that  al- 
though he  could  not,  and  would  not,  justify 
his  son,  he  could  not  but  partake  of  the  feel- 
ings expressed  by  Logan  ;  and  not  having  yet 
abandoned  the  hope  of  his  restoration,  and 
looking  forward  to  his  succession  in  the  Pro- 
prietorship, as  eldest  born,  he  also  feared  the 
effect  which  this  affront  might  have  upon  his 
administration  of  the  government. 

"  I  justify  not  my  son's  folly,"  he  wrote  to 
Logan,  "and  less,  their  provocation;  but  if 
his  regard  to  [or  feelings  in  reference  to]  the 
government  does  not  hinder  him,  he  has  a 
great  interest  to  obtain  it,  with  persons  of 
great  quality,  and  in  the  ministry  too,  and  he 
is  of  a  temper  to  remember  them:  though  I 
fear  they  did  design  the  affront  to  me,  more 
than  to  him,  which  renders  the  case  worse." 

It  should  be  stated,  that  shortly  after  Penn 
reached  England,  the  scheme  for  depriving 
him  of  the  Proprietorship  fell  through,  but 
he,  discouraged  by  the  difficulties  which  be- 
set him,  had  himself  attempted  a  negociation 
for  the  same  purpose,  but  with  certain  impor- 
tant reservations  for  the  protection  of  Friends. 
Young  Penn  had  an  ambition  to  take  the 
reins,  -and  might,  through  his  interest  in  the 
British  ministry,  perhaps  have  obtained  them  ; 
but  the  reservations  prevented  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  design. 

With  what  feelings  he  would  have  ascend- 
ed the  chair  of  state  is  evident  from  a  letter 
he  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  threatening 
"  that  he  would  make  those  people," — he 
says  he  means  the  Quakers, — "  dearly  repent 
making  use  of  their  charter  against  those 
who  endeavoured  to  settle  a  militia;  which 


was  partly  the  ground  of  their  quarrel  [ho 
says]  against  him,  added  to  his  not  being  of 
their  opinion."  "  I  would  have  you  well  con- 
sider these  things,  and  think  how  ill  they  will 
sound  in  the  ears  of  a  government  at  homo, 
that  are  not  of  principles  like  yours,  and  who 
will  aptly  believe  your  inclination  is  as  much 
for  persecution  as  others,  durst  you  publicly 
own  it.  I  should  be  sorry  they  should  force 
me  to  things  quite  contrary  to  my  inclination. 
But  as  my  honour  has  been  injured,  I'm  re- 
solved to  have  justice  done  me,  or  run  all  ha- 
zards, without  consideration  to  relation,  friend, 
or  interest  in  the  country." 

His  prejudice  against  Friends  led  him  to 
impute  to  them  what  was  not  their  due. 
Their  objection  to  a  militia  did  not  induce 
them  to  ofjer  any  other  resistance  than  argu- 
ment and  persuasion  ;  the  active  and  physical 
opponents  of  the  military  were  what  were  de- 
signated as  the  church  men.  Friends  were 
passive.  The  churchmen  not  relishing  a  Qua- 
ker government,  though  they  had  voluntarily 
come  under  it,  and  knowing  that  one  of  the 
objections  urged  against  it  in  England  was 
the  want  of  military  defence,  were  not  willing 
to  have  that  feature  removed,  as  it  would  les- 
sen the  chance  of  change.  So  that,  singular- 
ly enough,  the  churchman  opposed  the  mili- 
tary principles  of  the  pseudo-Quaker,  yet  the 
vengeance  of  the  latter  was  to  be  wreaked 
upon  the  poor  Quakers.  Happily  the  oppor- 
tunity was  not  afiijrded  him. 

He  also  was  ambitious  of  a  military  and 
parliamentary  station  in  the  parent  govern- 
ment; to  which  his  father  alludes  in  a  letter, 
written  under  great  aflliction,  in  1705,  to 
James  Logan.  < 

"  What  with  the  load  of  unworthy  spirits 
with  you,  and  some  not  much  better  here, 
with  my  poor  son's  going  into  the  army  or 
navy,  as  well  as  getting  into  parliament, 
through  so  many  tests  and  checks  upon  his 
morals,  as  well  as  education  ;  with  the  load 
of  debt  hardly  to  be  answered,  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  in  what  I  have  a  right  to,  of 
twice  the  value,  (which  is  starving  in  the 
midst  of  bread,)  my  head  and  heart  are  filled 
sufficiently  with  trouble.  Yet  the  Lord  up- 
holds my  head,  and  Job's  over-righteous  and 
mistaken  friends  have  not  sunk  my  soul  from 
its  confidence  in  God." 

Two  years  after  this,  William  seems  to 
have  promised  better,  and  revived  the  dying 
hopes  of  his  father,  who  then  writes  : — "  We 
are  entering,  (or  it  seems  likely  we  shall  en- 
ter,) into  nearer  friendship  than  before,  he 
knowing  the  world  and  duty  to  a  father  better. 
For  he  has  been  of  no  use,  but  much  expense 
and  grief  to  me  many  ways,  and  years  too — 
losing  him  before  I  found  him — being  not  of 
that  benefit  to  me  that  some  sons,  and  'tis  well 
known  I  was,  to  my  father,  before  I  married. 
But  oh  !  if  he  will  yet  recommend  himself, 
and  show  himself  a  good  child,  and  a  true 
friend,  I  shall  be  pleased,  and  leave  the  world 
with  less  concern  for  him  and  the  rest  also." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Trust  no  man  with  the  main  chance,  and 
avoid  to  be  trusted. — Penn. 
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•'For  The  Friend." 

HISTORY 

OF  THE   RELIGIOUS  PROGRESS  OF  THE 

"  PEOPLE  CALLED  QUAKERS" 

IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

BY  SAMUEL  SMITH. 
[Soon  after  the  first  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Pennsylvania,  various  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  became  anxious  to  pre- 
serve memorials  of  those  who  amongst  them 
had  been  distinguished  by  their  dedication  to 
their  Heavenly  Father's  will,  and  their  zeal- 
ous labours  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  man- 
kind. This  led  to  the  preparation  of  many 
very  interesting  biographical  sketches,  fraught 
with  religious  instruction  to  those  of  succeed- 
in"  generations.  lAIany  particulars  connected 
wilh  the  planting  of  meetings  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  are  to  be  found  in  these  ear- 
ly memorials,  but  much  information  of  that 
nature,  not  reduced  to  writing,  was  still  ex- 
tant in  the  memory  of  the  living  ;  and  niuch 
that  was  recorded  could  only  be  found  in  the 
"  Minute-books"  of  meetings,  or  in  letters  or 
diaries  of  departed  worthies. 

To  collect  such  matter  as  should  be  of  ge- 
neral interest,  different  Friends  employed 
themselves,  and  meetings  of  discipline  direct- 
ed the  transcription  in  books,  of  important 
documents.  Much  was  done,  and  yet  we  have 
to  lament  that  a  more  careful  attention  was 
not  given  to  the  advice  and  counsel. 

Caleb  Pusey  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
person  in  this  province  who  employed  himself 
in  preparing  a  general  history  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Friends  in  these  parts.  He  had  been 
One  of  the  pritjcipal  opposers  of  George  Keith, 
and  in  the  controversy  with  that  apostate,  had 
learned  to  use  his  pen  for  the  defence  of  the 
principles  and  practices  of  the  Society  he  had 
joined  from  a  conviction  of  duty.  During  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  he  employed  his  lei- 
sure in  collecting  materials  for  his  proposed 
work,  which  he  did  not  live  to  finish.  He  was 
a  valuable  elder, — a  just  man,  of  great  zeal 
and  integrity  for  the  Truth.  In  quietness  and 
serenity  he  put  olf  the  shackles  of  mortality 
— his  last  audible  expressions  being  a  desire 
that  Friends  might  keep  their  meetings  in  up- 
rightness. He  deceased  at  his  residence  in 
Marlborough,  Chester  county,  the  2.5lh  of 
Twelfth  month,  172G,  in  his  seventy-sixth 
year. 

Believing  it  was  important  that  a  history, 
sucli  as  he  had  been  engaged  in,  should  be 
prepared,  Caleb  Pusey  left  all  the  documents 
he  had  collected,  and  his  original  manuscripts, 
to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  in  hopes  that  some 
one  of  its  qualified  members  might  be  induced 
to  cnmplelo  his  labours.  At  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  1727,  we  are  informed  by  minute, 
"  John  Smith  brought  into  this  meeting  a 
bundle  said  to  be  a  collection  of  papers  or  ma- 
terials, with  some  essay  towards  a  history  of 
the  coming  in,  or  settlement  of  Friends  in 
these  provinces,  which  were  collected  and  so 
far  done  by  our  deceased  Friend,  Caleb  Pnsoy, 
and  others.  Our  said  Friend  having  directed 
them  to  be  h^ft  with  this  meeting  fir  public 
service,  as  there  may  appear  an  opportunity 
to  use  them,   by  such  as  may  be  capable  and 


willing  to  undertake  such  a  history."  At  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  1728,  Friends  expressing 
their  anxiety  to  have  the  history  completed, 
David  Lloyd  offered  his  services,  and  Isaac 
Norris  was  appointed  to  aid  him.  David, 
however,  probably  found  that  it  called  for 
more  labour  and  time  than  he  could  give,  and 
therefore,  in  1729,  he  returned  the  papers  to 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  having  done  nothing  with 
them.  Here  the  documents  rested  awhile. 
Friends  in  different  parts  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
in"  now  became  alarmed  lest  the  work  should 
be'^  lost  sight  of,  and  Burlington  Quarterly 
Meeting,  in  1734,  sent  a  minute  to  the  Year- 
ly Meeting,  inquiring  what  had  become  of 
the  history.  To  this  inquiry  Isaac  Norris 
replied,  that  James  Logan  "  having  discover- 
ed some  inclination  to  undertake  the  writing," 
the  materials  had  been  placed  in  his  hands. 
James  Logan,  however,  returned  them  to  the 
next  Y^early  Meeting,  [173.5,]  and  that  meet- 
ing appointed  Samuel  Preston,  William  Hud- 
son, Robert  Jones,  Job  Goodson,  Caleb  Raper 
and  John  Kinsey,  to  review  the  papers,  and 
report  to  the  next  meeting.  They  were  also 
requested  to  make  such  further  collection  of 
materials  for  the  history  as  they  might  think 
necessary.  This  committee  appears  to  have 
deputised  John  Kinsey  to  read,  review,  and 
continue  it.  In  1736,  John  reported  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting  that  he  had  "  a  collection  of 
divers  materials  proper  for  the  composing 
such  an  account  of  the  settlement  of  these  pro- 
vinces, as  Friends  are  desirous  of."  The 
Quarterly  Meetings  and  members  were  direct- 
ed to  furnish  him  with  anything  worthy  of  be- 
ing transmitted  to  posterity. 

John  Kinsey,  because  of  many  other  en- 
gagements, was  not  able  to  bestow  much  time 
on  this  work,  yet  he  continued  his  employ- 
ment of  collecting  materials,  and  digesting 
them  into  order,  until  his  death.  He  was  a 
man  of"  superior  natural  capacity  and  under- 
standing," and  having  "  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  he  became  eminent  in  that 
profession."  Being  in  younger  years  "sig- 
nally visited  by  the  power  of  Truth,"  "  he 
was  drawn  off  from  the  vanities  and  follies  of 
the  world,  and  became  serviceable  in  the 
church."  He  died  suddenly  in  an  apoplectic 
fit,  and  was  buried  on  the  i3th  of  the  Third 
month,  1750,  being  at  the  time  of  his  death 
in  his  fifty-seventh   year. 

The  materials  thus  collected  by  John  Kin- 
sey, Caleb  Pusey,  and  others,  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Samuel  Smith,  the  historian  of 
New  Jersey,  who,  having  received  from  clerks 
of  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings  various 
documents  relative  to  the  settlement  of  those 
meetings,  soon  drew  the  long-expeclcd  work 
to  a  conclusion.  In  17,'j7,  "  the  overseers  of 
the  press,"  John  Churchman,  Joseph  White, 
John  Woolman,  John  Armitt,  Uilliam  Brown, 
William  Logan,  James  Pemhcrton  and  John 
Pemberton,  made  the  following  report  to  the 
Y'early  Meeting.  "  We  have  viewed  and  con- 
sidered the  essay  towards  an  History  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Jerseys,  and  find  it  to  be  a 
valuabin  collection  of  useful  and  instructive 
records,  worthy  of  being  preserved  and  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  ;  but  some  difTiculties  oc- 
cur respecting  some  parts  of  the  civil  history. 


We  shall  point  them  out  to  our  Friend  Samtiel 
Smith,  and  are  in  hopes,  if  his  health  will  per- 
mit him  to  revise  and  reduce  those  parts  into 
a  less  compass,  it  will  be  more  generally 
agreeable  and  useful  to  Friends." 

The  first  part  of  this  work,  which  contain- 
ed the  civil  history,  was  returned  to  Samuel 
Smith  for  his  revision,  and  at  his  death  re- 
mained unfinished.  The  part  approved  of  by 
the  overseers  of  the  press,  has  remained  in 
the  hands  of  James  Pemberton,  and  his  heirs, 
until  the  present  time.  The  greater  part  of 
it  was  published  in  Hazard's  Register,  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago.] 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

Meetings  for  Discipline. 

Having  read  some  accounts  recently  repub- 
lished in""  The  Friend,"  from  another  paper, 
my  mind  has  been  turned  to  a  consideration  of 
the  original  intention  and  object  of  meetings 
lor  discipline.  They  were  formerly  often  de- 
nominated, as  they  were  in  reality,  and  as  I 
trust,  they  still  are  in  many  places,  meetings 
for  the  affairs  of  the  chvrch  ;  being  for  the 
care  and  relief  of  poor  Friends,  the  right  or- 
dering of  marriages  and  certificates  of  remov- 
al, or  of  ministers  travelling  in  the  service  of 
Truth,  and  for  the  promotion  of  upright  walk- 
ing among  the  members,  and  gospel  order  in 
the  church.  And  in  this  godly  concern  and 
business,  Friends.were  expected  to  move  only 
in  the  Divine  counsel,  that  they  might  be  built 
up  together  a  spiritual  house,  to  the  honour 
of  the  great  name  of  Christ,  their  Head  and 
chief  corner-stone.  Thus,  in  simplicity  and 
holy  fear,  these  meetings  have  often  been 
known  to  be  seasons  of  refreshment  I'rom  the 
overshadowing  of  the  Heavenly  presence  ; 
and  not  only  Monthly  and  Quarterly,  hut  also 
Yearly  Meetings  have  experienced  the  crook 
of  the  Great  Shepherd  to  restrain  the  wander- 
ing of  the  natural  will  into  that  which  was 
not  really  called  for.  How  desirable  is  it  that 
this  character  of  our  meetings  for  business 
may  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  their  original 
purpose  perverted,  untler  the  plausible  idea 
that  we  may  increase  our  usefulness,  by  mak- 
ing them  assemblies  where  numerous  benevo- 
lent projects  and  concerns  of  even  the  politi- 
cal world  around  us  may  be  brought  forward, 
and  freely  discussed  and  acted  on.  In  such  a 
case,  the  will  and  wisdom  of  man  is  too  apt  to 
get  up,  instead  of  the  still  small  voice  of  jjuro 
wisdom.  Let  us  labour,  then,  to  maintain  in 
this,  as  in  ail  other  things,  first  principles  and 
right  practices.  Let  us  truly  "keep  all  our 
meetings  in  the  power  of  God,"  with  a  single 
eye  to  His  honour,  and  the  good  of  the  church. 
And  let  us,  when  thus  assembled,  beware  of 
that  spirit  that  would  set  us  doing,  without  a 
true  and  faithful  waiting  for  the  pointings  of 
Truth. 

A  Subscriber. 


Prefer  the  aged,  the  virtuous,  and  the 
knowing;  and  choose  those  that  excel,  for 
yi.ur  company  and  friendship,  but  despise  not 
others. — Pcnn. 
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From  the  London  Friend. 

Memoir  of  the  late  Frederick  Smitii. 

WRITTEN  BY   HIMSELF. 

(Continued  from  page  358.) 

My  natural  disposition  was  volatile  and 
lively,  at  the  same  time  I  was  hasty  and  im- 
patient of  contradiction.  I  scarcely  seemed 
able  at  times  to  keep  my  vivacity  within 
bounds,  which  was  often  a  great  trouble  to  me. 
1  therefore  abstained  from  aiiiujal  food,  &,c., 
thinking  that  by  mortifying  the  body,  I  should 
be  able  to  conquer  this  enemy  to  my  peace, 
as  well  as  others  by  which  I  was  assailed. 
This  voluntary  [abstinence]  caused  me  much 
distress,  being  unable  to  give  a  substantial 
reason  when  I  was  questioned  upon  the  sub- 
ject by  my  wife  and  others.  I  continued  [in 
this  course]  for  some  months,  till  my  natural 
strength  was  much  reduced,  while  my  animal 
spirits  were  greatly  increased,  and  I  thus  dis- 
covered that  all  human  means,  not  in  the  Di- 
vine economy,  are  insufficient  to  bring  about 
ftlie  work  of  regeneration;]  nothing  short  of 
the  light  and  power  of  Jesus  Christ  being 
able  to  effect  this  great  and  important  work. 
For  many  months  I  had  to  travel  on  under 
the  pressure  of  outward  discouragements,  so 
much  so  that  there  was  little  appearance  of 
my  getting  forward  in  business,  though  at 
some  times  the  prospect  was  more  cheering 
than  at  others.  Keen  was  the  distress  that  I 
suffered  and  many  the  tears  that  I  shed.  I 
had  also  a  host  of  enemies  within,  whereby  I 
was  kept  in  a  state  of  continued  warfare,  fear- 
ful lest  I  should  not  be  able  to  stand  my 
ground,  and  after  all  my  sufferings  bring  re- 
proach  on  the  Truth. 

My  dear  wife  was  all  this  time  unable  to 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  peculiarity  of 
my  conduct  by  which  we  had  been  brought 
into  these  circumstances  of  ditTiculty,  and  not 
being  reconciled  thereto,  she  frequently  up- 
braided me.  This  was  a  cause  of  great  disqui- 
et to  us  both  ;  [and  it  is  likely  my  yielding  to] 
the  natural  warmth  of  my  temper,  made  my 
own  path  considerably  more  trying  than  it 
would  have  been,  had  I  borne  with  patience 
the  contradictions  I  met  with.  I  did  in- 
deed strive  to  get  the  better  of  this  evil  ;  and 
oh,  the  distress  and  agony  which  I  have  some- 
times felt,  when  under  [the  influence  of  it.] 
My  wife,  who  formerly  was  all  mildness  and 
meekness,  was  now  an  altered  woman,  having 
become  severe,  contentious  and  vindictive, 
displeased  with  every  thing  I  did,  and  indis- 
posed to  please  me  ;  and  thus  we  were  at  this 
time  completely  alienated  from  each  other. 
But  alas  !  I  ought  to  have  shown  a  greater  de- 
gree of  condescension,  [and  to  have  been]  more 
like  the  Master,  who  when  he  was  reviled,  re- 
viled not  again. 

On  account  of  my  wife's  forbidding  and  dis- 
tant behaviour  towards  Friends,  1  seldom  had 
any  to  call  on  me,  which  I  thought  hard. 
Sometimes  indeed  they  pressed  through  all, 
and,  as  they  kept  their  places,  [their  visits] 
generally  ended  well.  It  happened  once,  that 
Timothy  Bevington  and  John  Burlingham  of 
Worcester  were  on  business  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  though  unacquainted  with  me,  they 
agreed  to  call  on  rae,  and  accepted  an  invita- 


tion to  dinner.  Alter  dinner,  with  much  diffi- 
culty, on  account  of  my  wife's  objection  to 
stillness,  a  leligious  opportunity  was  obtained, 
wherein  J.  B.  gave  us  some  excellent  advice, 
and  at  the  same  time  told  me  he  had  an  assu- 
rance that  if  I  kept  my  place,  my  wife  would 
be  given  to  me,  an  occurrence  I  could  at  that 
time  have  no  prospect  of,  nor  had  I  faith  to 
believe  it. 

I  had  been  a  constant  attender  of  meetings, 
and  sometimes  when  I  had  occasion  to  go  in- 
to the  city,  I  took  the  opportunily  of  attending 
[one  of  the  meetings  there.]  One  day  having 
business  in  the  city,  I  intended  to  go  to  the 
meeting  in  White  Hart  Court.  In  passing 
along  the  Holborn  I  saw  a  poor  woman  appa- 
rently in  great  misery  and  distress,  the  etlLxts 
perhaps,  of  a  life  of  dissipation.  I  felt  an  in- 
voluntary sympathy  for  the  poor  creature, 
but  passed  on.  She  however,  took  such  hold 
of  me,  that  my  mind  became  agitated,  and  I 
was  for  a  time  withheld  as  it  were  from  going 
any  further.  I  accordingly  stopped  and  en- 
deavoured to  compose  my  mind  having  never 
felt  any  thing  of  the  sort  before.  I  soon  had 
an  evident  impression  to  go  back,  attended 
with  these  words,  "obedience  is  better  than 
sacrifice."  I  continued  for  some  time  unde- 
termined what  to  do.  Time  .seemed  to  call  for 
some  conclusion  lest  I  should  be  too  lale  for 
meeting.  I  could  not,  however,  give  up  to 
go  back,  many  weak  reasons  coming  in  the 
way  ;  I  therefore  proceeded  under  a  full 
conviction  of  disobedience.  After  I  had 
been  seated  in  meeting  for  some  time,  my 
mind  became  tranquil,  and  I  felt  sufficient 
life  in  me  to  pray  for  strength  and  a  willing 
heart,  whenever  the  Lord  might  be  pleased 
again  to  call  me  into  service.  In  the  midst 
of  my  cogitations,  George  Dilwyn  in  a  singu- 
lar manner  pointed  out  the  consequences  of  a 
neglect  of  duty,  when  it  became  clearly  shown 
to  us,  which  he  said  was  the  case,  he  believed, 
with  a  state  then  present;  who  though  they 
had  known  a  being  led  into  the  wilderness,  if 
a  repetition  of  disobedience  were  to  lake 
place  must  not  be  surprised  if  they  experienc- 
ed a  continuing  much  longer  there  than  the 
blaster  ever  intended  ;  and  admonished  those 
present  to  beware  of  this,  and  press  forward 
to  the  mark,  &c.  I  was  much  humbled  at 
this  testimony,  seeing  that  I  could  not  hide 
myself  in  a  corner.  Surely  it  is  a  glorious 
privilege  to  be  led  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  self- 
will  by  the  hand  of  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob. 
These  circumstances  [made  a  deep  impression 
on  my  mind,]  and  I  trembled  at  disobedience. 

About  this  time  I  had  an  extraordinary 
dream,  which  I  could  not  at  first  well  under- 
stand the  meaning  of,  the  natural  man  could 
not  comprehend  it,  though  afterwards  made 
sensible  that  it  was  of  no  common  interpre- 
tation. 

I  thought  I  was  alone  upon  an  open  healli  or 
common,  where  it  thundered  and  lightened  very 
much  ;  the  aimosphere  appeared  illuminated 
with  the  dreadful  flashes  that  seemed  to  sur- 
round me  on  all  sides;  there  appeared  no  wav 
for  me  to  escape.  I  every  moment  thought 
the  next  flash  would  destroy  nie.  In  the 
midst  of  my  distress  I  observed  that  the  light- 
ning had  set  fire  to  a  town  at  some  distance 


from  me,  and  as  near  as  I  could  judge,  de- 
stroyed about  a  third  of  it.  I  now  expected  my 
dissolution  was  near,  but  I  was  much  surprised 
and  consoled  by  hearing  a  voice  from  above 
directed  to  myself  to  this  purpose,  "  Fear  not, 
but  be  thou  faithful,  and  none  of  these  things 
shall  happen  unto  thee,  but  unto  every  town, 
and  even  village  in  this  kingdom,  thus  shall 
it  be."  I  soon  awoke  under  an  awful  sense 
of  the  merciful  preservation  1  thought  I  had 
experienced,  and  an  extraordinary  dread  was 
upon  my  mind  for  some  time  afterwards.  At 
first  1  was  ready  to  conclude  that  this 
country  would  be  visited  with  some  dreadful 
calamity,  but  afterwards  I  was  led  to  believe 
it  concerned  myself  alone,  and  that  faithful- 
ness would  be  my  preservation  under  the 
many  trials  and  difliculties  which  seemed  to 
surround  me. 

Although  I  was  much  oppressed  as  above 
represented,  yet  there  were  seasons  of  sweet 
enjoyment  permitted  me,  wherein  my  cup 
might  be  said  to  run  over;  when  for  days  and 
nights  together,  during  this  conflicting  season, 
I  have  been  almost  lost  in  the  excess  of  hea- 
venly love,  when  [at  times,]  I  dared  not  stir 
lest  it  should  be  removed  from  me.  Thus  was 
I  led  on  through  various  dispensations,  during 
which  I  could  not  but  wonder,  admire  and 
adore  the  gracious  hand  that  was  thus  merci- 
fully conducting  me. 

About  the  year  1786  several  things  occur- 
red which  evidenced  the  care  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  towards  me  a  poor  worm.  He  in 
mercy  saw  meet  to  disclose  himself  to  me, 
and  by  the  might  of  his  own  power  manifest- 
ed that  he  was  able  of  the  stones  to  raise  up 
children  unto  Abraham,  if  I  did  not  reject  so 
great  salvation.  I  had  still  great  difliculties 
to  struggle  with,  and  had  none  to  look  to  for 
help  but  the  blessed  Redeemer  ;  the  Lord  alone 
was  my  support.  The  difficulties  we  were 
under  produced  great  humiliation  ;  the  crea- 
ture of  necessity  was  to  be  reduced.  Not  a 
stone  of  the  former  building  was  to  remain, 
all  was  to  be  razed,  that  I  he  wise  Master- 
builder  might  erect  his  temple  in  the  heart, 
Jesus     Christ   being    the    chief-corner-stone. 

[The  writer,  after  staling  that  himself  and 
wife  had  in  their  prosperity,  enjoyed  many 
outward  comforts,  and  that  now  in  their  re- 
duced condition,  duty  and  necessity  combined 
to  induce  them  to  make  sacrifices  which  by 
some  would  have  been  considered  costly,  and 
that  among  other  tilings,  a  sideboard  of  plate 
was  disposed  of,  proceeds  : — ]  to  be  ihus  re- 
duced was  no  small  trial  to  flesh  and  blood, 
but  it  [the  plate]  was  called  for  and  it  was 
given  up.  In  our  straitened  circumstances 
it  would  have  been  folly  to  purchase  it  ;  and 
now  possessing  comparatively  nothing,  vanity 
alone  could  be  the   inducement  for  keeping  it. 

This  year  my  business  increased  ;  on  takinc 
stock,  I  found  I  had  just  about  enough  to  pay 
all  my  creditors  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound. 
Such  being  the  case,  I  thought  I  would  not 
again  run  the  hazard  of  any  person  losing 
anything  by  me,  unless  with  his  own  consent. 
I  therefore  upon  mature  deliberation  came 
to  the  humiliatinir  conclusion  to  call  my  prin- 
cipal creditors  together,  and  acquaint  them 
with  the  exact  state  of  my  aflairs,  and  to  offer 
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to  give  up  my  property  to  them  if  they  chose 
to  accept  it  ;  but  if  they  were  willing  to  let 
me  go  on  in  business  I  inteniled  to  avail  my- 
self of  their  kindness.  One  day  while  at  din- 
ner pondering  this  subject  in  my  mind,  and 
bewailing  the  trying  circumstances  to  which 
I  was  reduced,  I  was  so  overcome  by  my  feel- 
ings that  I  burst  into  tears,  (my  family  being  ail 
around  me,)  and  mentally  poured  out  my  soul  to 
my  Heavenly  Father.  While  in  this  humble 
situation  of  mind,  a  letter,  per  post,  was  deli- 
vered to  me  ;  it  was  from  a  person  of  property 
who  had  married  a  relative  of  my  wife's,  and 
was  to  this  effect ; — 

"  Sir: — I  have  made  my  will  and  have  left 

your  wife  £ ,  but  believing  it  may  be  of 

more  use  to  you  now  than  il  may  be  at  my 
death,  you  are  at  liberty  to  draw  upon  me  at 
siirht.     I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  Servant,  &c." 

The  person  lived  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  ; 
his  wile  was  dead.  I  had  never  seen  him  nor 
corresponded  with  him,  and  my  wife  had  only 
seen  him  when  she  was  a  child,  so  that  we 
could  have  no  expectation  of  any  such  commu- 
nication from  him.  This  sum  was  sufficient 
to  enable  me  to  carry  on  my  business  without 
risk  to  my  creditors;  and  my  poor  tried  soul 
was  bowed  in  humble  gratitude  [to  my  Heav- 
enly Father],  for  having  thus  manifested  his 
loving-kindness  towards  me,  and  confirmed  the 
the  everlasting  truth,  that  "  for  the  oppression 
of  the  poor,  for  the  sighing  of  the  needy,  he 
would  arise."  Surely,  this  was  a  memorable 
token  of  his  fatherly  care  over  his  children. 
1  was  sensible  that  there  was  none  in  heaven 
but  him,  nor  in  all  the  earth,  that  1  could  de- 
pend upon  but  him  ;  to  him  alone  I  wished  to 
render  all  the  praise. 

The  time  now  came  that  Friends  began  to 
look  towards  my  being  received  into  member- 
ship: and  I  understood  afterwards,  that  soma 
difficulty  had  arisen,  on  account  of  my  not 
having  applied  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  for 
admission.  This  was  however,  soon  got  over, 
as  in  the  course  of  conversation  with  some 
F'ricnds,  the  question  was  put  to  me,  whether 
I  had  ever  looked  towards  the  Society  with  a 
desire  to  be  more  nearly  united  to  it?  I  very 
readily  answered  in  the  affirmative,  adding, 
that  I  did  not  feel  the  same  anxiety  respect- 
ing it  that  1  once  did,  bcinjj  willing  to  wait  the 
Lord's  lime  in  this  as  well  as  in  every  other 
occurrence  in  my  life  ;  and  left  it  entirely  to 
them  to  mention  it  to  ihe  meeting.  I  was  soon 
after  this  visited,  by  appoinlmont  of  the  Month- 
ly Meeting,  by  a  committee  of,  1  believe,  ju- 
dicious Friends,  who  were  not  willing  to  lake 
things  by  outward  appearance  only  ;  for  I  be- 
lieve I  thouijht  (piite  highly  enough  of  myself, 
and  supposed  I  had  miide  considerable  pro- 
gress in  religious  experience.  But  the  first 
visit  convinced  me  of  my  error,  and  I  was 
much  humbled  under  a  sense  of  my  own  empti- 
ness and  want  of  all  things.  I  remained  much 
exercised  till  the  Friends  had  niiitbcr  oppor- 
tunity with  nie  ;  when  to  myself  I  appeared 
much  darker  than  before,  and  according  to 
my  own  feelings,  in  no  situation  to  be  received 
into  membership.  I  was  also  much  deserted, 
and  tried  with  many  close  inward  conflicts, 
and  as  the  Friends  gave  me  little  or  no  encour- 
agement, I  apprehended   I  was  now  entirely 


lost,  being  as  1  thought,  shut  out  from  the 
blessed  unity  of  the  Spirit,  both  with  the  Al- 
mighty, and  my  beloved  friends.  Great  was 
my  distress  and  searching  of  heart  at  this  sea- 
son of  deep  humiliation  ;  here  self  was  of  no 
estimation.  I  often  tliought  the  pain  and  exer- 
cise I  had  to  pass  through,  was  more  than  I 
could  well  boar  for  a  continuance  and  se- 
riously feared  the  effects  of  my  present  trou- 
ble. In  the  midst  of  this  close  trial,  on  the 
Sixth-day  previous  to  the  Yearly  INleeting,  I 
was  informed  by  a  F'riend,  that  the  Monthly 
Meeting  had  acknowledged  me  as  a  member 
and  that  I  was  therefore  at  liberty  to  attend 
the  Yearly  Meeting.  I  cannot  express  the 
joy  I  felt,  and  the  favour  I  considered  it, 
to  be  united  to  that  body  with  whom  I  had 
so  long  felt  a  union  ;  and  great  were  my  cries 
that  1  might  know  preservation  from  evil, 
that  1  might  not  be  permitted  to  bring  re- 
proach on  the  everblessed  Truth.  I  have 
often,  on  looking  back,  had  to  admire  the 
goodness  of  the  Almighty  to  my  poor  soul,  in 
suffering  this  dispensation,  and  that  I  was  not 
admitted  into  the  Society  in  a  superficial 
manner,  nor  made  to  think  better  of  myself 
than  I  deserved  ;  but  that  wise  and  feeling 
brethren  were  sent  to  examine  and  feel  for 
themselves  and  the  meeting. 

A  circumstance  occurred  during  Ihe  Yearly 
Meeting,  which  led  me  to  consider  the  nature 
of  appointments  to  service  in  the  church,  and 
the  manner  of  their  being  made.  The  nomi- 
nation of  Friends  to  their  rightly  allotted  ser- 
vices, has  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of 
great  importance;  and  that  those  who  nomi- 
nate should  do  it  under  a  feeling  of  its  propri- 
ety, rather  than  from  the  apparent  qualifica- 
tion or  ability  of  the  individual,  or  a  partiality 
for  him  ;  remembering  that  He  who  alone 
can  rightly  qualify,  often  sees  meet  to  dis- 
pense the  gift  to  the  meanest  instrument,  that 
thereby  his  name  may  be  more  eminently 
glorified  :  and  that  unless  we  wait  upon  him 
for  aright  influence,  his  work  may  be  marred 
in  our  hands,  as  I  fear  is  often  the  case,  by 
officiousness  of  forward  and  unskilful  spirits, 
who  are  more  earnest  to  maintain  an  authority 
in  the  church,  than  to  submit  to  be  led  by 
Him,  whose  ways  are  in  the  deep.  The 
hasty  refusal  of  Friends  to  accept  appoint- 
ments, when  perhaps  the  nomination  has 
arisen  from  a  weighty  impression  as  to  the 
fitness  of  the  individual  named,  has  appeared 
of  equal  importance.  Some  refuse  through 
diffidence  ;  others  from  not  having  felt  any- 
thing towards  the  service  ;  and  too  many  from 
an  unwillingness  to  give  up  their  time  for  the 
service  of  Truth,  the  things  of  this  world 
standing  too  much  in  the  way.  To  the  diffi- 
dent I  would  say,  that  they  should  recollect 
the  work,  if  rightly  entered  into,  is  not  theirs 
but  the  i\Iaster's  "  who  putteth  forth  his  own, 
and  goeth  before  them."  The  same  majf  be 
said  to  those  who  have  felt  nothing  towards  the 
service  to  which  they  arc  nominated ;  and 
that  if  they  do  not  feel  anything  against  the 
appointment,  it  is  better  to  accept  it,  because 
by  going  blindfold  to  the  work,  with  their  de- 
pendence wholly  on  the  Good  Shepherd-  for 
help  and  guidance,  they  will  probably  be  en- 
abled to  do  it  more  to  his  honour,  than  if  they 


had  a  clear  sight  beforehand.  As  to  those 
who  grudge  the  time  that  the  Master's  busi- 
ness requires,  the  little  experience  I  have  had, 
has  shown  me,  that  such  as  these  have  almost 
imperceptibly  dwindled  to  nothing,  as  to  the 
subtantial  part  of  religion,  and  have  degenerat- 
ed to  mere  lifeless  formalists  ;  [according  as  it] 
was  said  of  those  who  lusted  after  things  that 
were  not  convenient  for  them;  "He  gave 
them  their  desire,  but  sent  leanness  into  their 
souls." 

(To  be  continued.) 

From  the  London  Friend, 

An  Atldress  to  Parents  ami  Guardians. 

Below  is  the  Address  which  was  issued  by 
the  Ackworth  General  Meeting  in  1844,  and 
is    presented  to  each   child    on    leaving    the 

school. 

AN  ADDRESS,  ETC. 

The  committee  for  Ihe  management  of  Ack- 
worth School,  in  their  periodical  visitations, 
and  their  intercourse  with  the  family,  have 
frequently  been  brought  into  lively  Christian 
solicitude  for  the  best  welfare  of  Ihe  children 
committed  to  their  oversight.  They  believe 
it  is  Ihe  earnest,  and  lo  an  encouraging  extent, 
the  successful  endeavour  of  the  superintendent 
and  teachers,  lo  imbue  the  minds  of  their  pre- 
cious charge  with  sound  scriptural  knowledge  ; 
to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  example, 
the  precepts,  and  the  doctrines  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  to  impress  upon  them,  as 
that  which  lies  at  the  root  of  practical  Chris- 
tianity, the  necessity  of  yielding  obedience  to 
the  secret  convictions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
their  own  hearts. 

It  is  nevertheless  painfully  obvious,  that 
many  of  them,  on  leaving  this  institution, 
speedily  throw  off  Ihe  dress,  language,  and  the 
manners  of  their  education,  and  conform  to 
the  frivolities  of  the  world  ;  while  some,  by 
more  flagrant  breaches  of  Ihe  Divine  law,  have 
brought  great  reproach  upon  the  Society,  and 
have  involved  themselves  in  grievous,  and 
often  irrepairable  loss. 

These  considerations,  which  have  from 
limelo  time  been  the  subject  of  conference  at 
Ihe  meetings  of  the  committee,  have  induced 
them  lo  attempt  lo  impress  upon  parents  and 
guardians,  the  serious  responsibilities  they  are 
under,  lo  carry  forward  Ihe  great  work  of 
moral  and  religious  training  of  children,  on 
receiving  them  again  under  their  own  imme- 
diate care. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted,  that  the  instruc- 
tion communicated  at  school  is  but  a  small 
part  of  that  training,  which  constitutes,  in  its 
comprehensive  sense,  the  education  of  the  fu- 
ture man. 

The  comnfitlee  are  deeply  sensible  that 
much  devolves  upon  parents,  especially  upon 
mothers,  in  their  carhj  training  of  their  ofT- 
spring,  in  the  right  subjection  of  the  will  in 
infancy,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  the  best  affec- 
lions  as  the  mind  gradually  unfolds  ;  and  they 
feel  that  the  responsibility  is  by  no  means  sus- 
pended whilst  children  remain  at  school. 
But  the  object  they  have  especially  in  view  in 
this  address,  is  earnestly  to  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  parents  to  the  augmented  responsibili- 
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ties  that  devolve  upon  them  when  their  child- 
ren cease  to  be  scholars,  and  return  home  to 
be  there  trained  for  the  occupations  oflifejOr  to 
be  placed  in  other  situations  for  that  purpose. 
The  period  of  hfe  from  youth  to  maniiood,  is 
not  unfrequently  decisive  of  character,  and 
momentous  consequences  depend,  at  this  criti- 
cal age,  upon  the  exercise  of  parental  inHueiice, 
of  judicious  oversight,  wholesome  restraints, 
wise  counsel  and  good  example. 

In  the  Divine  economy,  it  pleased  the  Al- 
mighty to  invest  parents  not  only  with  a  ten- 
der affliction  for  their  offspring,  but  with  a 
power  which  none  others  possess,  to  control 
and  restrain  them  ;  and  which,  if  faithfully 
exercised  in  the  authority  of  Christian  love, 
is  often  eminently  blessed. 

The  committee  trust  they  shall  not  be  out- 
stepping their  province,  if  in  their  desire  to 
uphold  the  hands  of  parents,  they  remind  them 
of  the  encouraging  testimony  of  the  Lord  to 
the  fidelity  of  Abraham  in  this  respect : —  "  I 
know  him  that  he  will  command  his  children 
and  his  household  after  him,  and  they  shall 
keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and 
judgment." 

They  might  appeal  to  many,  even  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  in  confirmation  of  the  benefits  of  the 
pious  counsel  and  care,  the  judicious  restraints 
and  faithful  labours  of  Christian  parents;  tiie 
savour  of  whose  example,  and  the  influence 
of  whose  prayers  and  exercise  of  spirit,  have 
been  blessed  to  the  souls  of  their  offspring 
through  the  whole  course  of  their  lives  :  whilst 
on  the  other  hand,  experience  abundantly 
shows  the  fearful  consequences  resulting  from 
lax  parental  discipline.  Surely  there  are 
none  amongst  us  in  the  station  of  parents,  who 
may  not  profitably  recur  to  the  awful  denun- 
ciation of  the  Most  High  against  Eli: — "  I 
have  told  him  that  I  will  judge  his  house  for 
ever  for  the  iniquity  which  he  knowelh  ;  be- 
cause his  sons  made  themselves  vile,  and  he 
restrained  them  not." 

It  is  highly  important  that  in  seeking  situa- 
tions for  their  children,  parents  should  have 
primary  regard  to  the  moral  and  religious 
care  likely  to  be  exercised  over  them,  and  to 
the  example  set  them,  rather  than  to  those 
circumstances  which  may  appear  most  con- 
ducive to  their  worldly  advantage.  Thus 
would  they  manifest  to  their  children  their 
practical  appreciation  of  the  Divine  injunction, 
"  Seek  yn  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness." 

'J'he  danger  to  which  young  persons  at  this 
period  of  their  lives  are  exposed,  through  the 
example  and  influence  of  evil  associates  are 
many  and  great :  their  minds  are  often  pollu- 
ted and  their  principles  laid  waste  by  the  in- 
jurious course  of  reading  to  which  such  asso- 
ciations generally  lead.  To  guard  against 
these  seductions  is  an  important  object  of  pa- 
rental solicitude. 

Thti  enemy  of  our  souls  often  presents  his 
snaies  in  the  form  of  apparent  trifles  ;  and 
thus  by  almost  imperceptible  means,  he  dra%vs 
his  victims  into  gross  sins.  Great  is  the  safe- 
guard to  youth  of  a  steady  adherence  to  those 
habits  of  plainness  in  dress  and  language,  in- 
to which  our  forefathers  in  religious  profes- 
sion were  led,  in  the  practical  carrying  out  of 


the  truthfulness,  humility  and  simplicity  which 
the  Gospel  enjoins.  A  departure  from  them 
is  generally  but  an  indicatnm  of  the  worliings 
of  the  carnal  mind,  which  is  enmity  against 
God.  Such  dc|)arture  weakens  the  sense  of 
moral  restraint,  and  opens  the  way  to  tenqita- 
tions  of  various  kinds  ;  often  leading  into  ac- 
tual sin. 

During  this  period  of  great  exposure  and 
peculiar  temptation,  it  is  important  to  culti- 
vate feelings  of  mutual  confidence  and  open- 
ness of  communication.  When  children  feel 
that  their  parents  are  not  only  watching  over 
them  with  tenderness,  but  are  sympathizing 
in  their  joys  and  sorrows,  and  are  alive  to 
the  pressure  of  their  temptations,  an  ear  will 
be  more  readily  opened  to  counsel,  and  sub- 
mission to  restraint  will  be  more  cheerfully 
rendered.  'I'hus  too  will  an  increased  power 
be  given  to  each  faithful  and  affectionate  en- 
deavour to  check  the  first  indication  of  that 
spirit,  which  is  emphatically  "  of  the  world." 

Those  who  have  had  the  care  of  children 
can  S3'mpathize  with  parents  in  their  abound- 
ing discouragements  ;  they  know  how  prone 
the  unregenerate  heart  is  to  rebel,  and  how 
often  the  best  directed  labours  appear  to  be 
altogether  in  vain.  Let  them  not  however 
be  of  doubtful  minds,  a  blessing  eminently  at- 
taches to  pious  parental  care. — "  Behold  the 
husbandman  waiteth  for  the  precious  fruit  of 
the  earth,  and  hath  long  patience  for  it,  until 
he  receive  the  early  and  the  latter  rain." 
By  his  example  may  all  be  animated  to  perse- 
verance in  the  path  of  duty,  relying  on  the 
faitlilulness  of  the  promise,  "  Ye  shall  reap  if 
ye  faint  not." 

life  ill  the  Sewers. 
Few  who  walk  along  the  streets  of  London, 
and  see  mile  on  mile  of  carriage-way  and 
foot-pavement  stretching  out  before  them,  and 
branching  off  on  every  side,  reflect  upon  the 
vast  and  wonderful  schemes  of  sewerage  that 
extends  underneath.  From  the  remotest  dis- 
trict of  London  to  the  river,  small  sewers  flow 
into  larger  ones  ;  and  these  again,  after  a  long 
course  and  many  windings,  into  the  Thames. 
Were  a  map  executed  of  these  subterranean 
currents,  so  intricate,  yet  so  regular,  like  the 
large  veins  and  arteries  of  the  body,  it  would 
convey  a  grander  idea  of  the  civilization  of 
the  capital  than  even  the  magnificent  streets, 
filled  with  the  productions  of  the  world,  that 
extend  above  ground.  Formed  of  substantial 
brick-work,  well  arched  and  secure,  they  re- 
present a  sunken  capital  which  has  been  va- 
riously estimated  at  the  enormous  sum  of 
from  one  million  and  a  half  to  two  millions 
sterling.  It  is  an  interesting  sight  when  any 
one  of  the  main  sewers  is  under  repair  in  a 
principal  thoroughfare,  to  see  how  deep  the 
excavation  is,  and  how  many  lines  of  gas  and 
fresh  water  pipes  have  to  be  traversed  before 
the  strong  current  of  foul  water,  running  in 
its  capacious  brick  channel,  is  reached  by  the 
workmen.  Several  of  these  main  sewers  were 
open  streams,  meandering  through  the  fields, 
before  London  became  so  gigantic  as  it  is 
now  ;  and  among  the  number  may  be  cited 
the  Fleet,  running  from  beyond  Islington, 
through  Bagnigge  Wells,  Clerkenwell,  Field- 


ham,  Holborn,  and  I'arrington  street,  into  the 
Thames,  once  capable,  it  appears,  of  bcarinLr 
merchant  vessels  as  laras  Holborn  ;  the  Wall- 
brook  rumiing  from  Moorfields  past  the  Man- 
sion-liouse,  and  by  the  church  of  St.  Stephen, 
W'allhrook,  and  by  Dowgate,  into  the  'i'hames  ; 
and  the  Lang  or  Long  Bourne,  which  still 
ives  name  to  one  of  the  wards  of  London. 
Any  one  who  has  walked  over  Blackfriars 
or  Waterloo  Bridge  when  the  tide  is  down, 
may  have  observed  men  and  boys,  and  occa- 
sionally women,  walking  upon  the  shores  of 
the  river,  knee  deep  in  the  slime,  with  bas- 
kets upon  their  backs,  or  slung  over  their 
arms,  picking  up  pieces  of  wood  that  have 
been  let't  behind  by  the  tide,  or  bits  of  coal 
that  have  fallen  from  the  numerous  coal  barg- 
es that  come  up  laden  from  the  pool,  where 
the  collier  vessels  are  moored,  to  discharge 
their  cargoes  at  the  wharves  further  to  the 
west.  These  "  mud-larks,"  as  they  are  some- 
times called,  bear  generally  a  bad  character, 
being  accused  of  not  contenting  themselves 
with  the  prizes  they  find  on  the  shore,  but  of 
robbing  the  coal  barges  or  other  vessels,  on 
board  of  which  they  can  creep  at  nightfall 
without  detection.  However  lliis  may  be, 
their  functions  do  not  end  with  the  shore,  but 
in  the  sewer.  With  torch  in  hand,  to  pre- 
serve them  from  the  attacks  of  numerous 
large  and  ferocious  rats,  they  wade,  some- 
times alinost  up  to  the  middle,  through  the 
stream  of  foul  water,  in  search  of  stray  arti- 
cles that  may  have  been  thrown  down  the 
sinks  of  houses,  or  dropped  through  the  loop- 
holes in  the  streets.  'I'hey  will  at  times  tra- 
vel for  two  or  three  miles  in  thiswav — by  the 
light  of  their  torches,  aided  occasionally  by  a 
gleam  of  sunshine  from  the  grating  by  the 
wayside — far  under  the  busy  thoroughfares  of 
Cornhill,  Cheapside,  the  Strand,  and  Holborn, 
very  seldom  able  to  walk  upright  in  the  con- 
fined and  dangerous  vault,  and  often  obliged 
to  crawl  on  all  fours  like  the  rats,  which  are 
their  greatest  enemies.  The  articles  they 
mostly  find  are  potatoes  and  turnips,  or  bones, 
washed  down  the  sinks  by  careless  scullery- 
maids  ;  pence  and  half-pence,  and  silver  coins  ; 
occasionally  a  silver  spoon  or  fork,  the  loss  of 
which  may  have  caused  considerable  distress 
and  ill-will  in  some  house  above  ;  and  not  un- 
frequently more  valuable  articles,  which 
thieves,  for  fear  of  detection,  have  thrown 
down  when  they  have  been  hard  pressed  by 
the  officers  of  justice.  It  might  he  thought 
that  a  life  amid  the  vilest  filth,  and  amid  so 
much  danger  and  unpleasantness  of  every 
kind,  would  allure  but  few  ;  but  the  hope  of 
the  great  prizes  sometimes  discovered  in  this 
miserable  way  deprives  it  of  its  terrors,  and 
the  principal  sewers  that  branch  into  the 
Thames  have  their  regular  fiequenters.  Were 
it  not  that  the  tide  gives  them  too  little  time 
for  that  purpose,  they  would  extend  their  re- 
searches to  the  extremities  of  London  ;  but 
two  or  three  miles  inland  is  the  utmost  bound 
of  their  peregrinations.  Those  who  value 
their  lives  will  not  be  tempted  to  extend  their 
researches  further,  lest  they  should  be  drown- 
ed by  the  rising  waters  of  the  river. 

About  two  years  ago,  these  and  some  other 
particulars  of  their  mode  of  life  were  first  eli- 
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cited  in  consequence  of  the  following  circum- 
stance.    An   old   man  who  had  long  pursued 
this   calling,    was    suddenly    missed.     Every 
search  was  made  for  him  by  the  few  to  whom 
he  was  known  ;  and  his  wife  and   family,  not 
without  many  fears  that  he  had  lost  his  way 
in  the  sewers,  or  had  been  surprised  by  the 
tide,   and   drowned    in   his   efforts   to   escape, 
made  anxious  inquiries  at  every  police  office 
in  London,  but  without  receiving  any  tidings 
of  his  fate.     Months  elapsed,  and  his  name 
was  passing  from  the  remembrance  of  all  but 
those   who   had   lost  their  husband  and  father 
by   his  disappearance,   when   a   young    man, 
passing  with  bis  torch  up  the  Fleet,  at  nearly 
a   mile   distant   from   the    place  where  it  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Thames,  was  startled 
at  seeing  the  figure  of  a  man  amid  the  dark- 
ness, sitting  at  the  junction  of  a  smaller  sewer 
with  the  main  current  of  the  fleet.     He  shout- 
ed, but  received  no  answer,  and  heard  nothing 
but  the  rolling  of  the  black  and  fetid  water, 
and  the  splash  or  squeak  of  the  numerous  rats 
which    he   had  alarmed.     Advancing  nearer, 
he  held  the  light  to  the  face  of  the  silent  fig- 
ure, and  beheld  the  ghastly  countenance  of  a 
skeleton.     He  was  not  a  man  of  strong  mind, 
and  losing  his  self-possession  in  his  horror,  he 
6tun)bled°against   it  and  fell.     His  light  was 
extinguished.     His  situation    was    now  sufii- 
ciemly  awfiil ;  but  the  added  horror  of  the  to- 
tal darkness  recalled  his  startled  faculties  in- 
stead of  scallering  them  entirely.     He  knew 
his  way   by   the   number  of  iron  gratings  at 
intervals  above,  and  groped  along  cauticjusly, 
shouting  as  loudly  as  he  could,  to  keep  up  his 
own  courage,  and  to  startle  the   rals  from   his 
path,  lest  he  should  I  read  upon  one  which  would 
turn  upon  him  and  fasten  on  his  flesh.     Grat- 
ino-  after  grating   was   thus    passed,    and    he 
helird  the  carriages  rattling  above  w  henever 
he  came  near,  and  at  limes  the  conversation 
of  people.     Once  he  stopped  under  a  grating, 
by  the  side  of  which  an  old  woman  sat  at  her 
apple-stall,  and  overheard  her  discourse  with 
her  customers,  and  was  templed  to  give  the 
alarm,   that   be   might   be   drawn  up.     This, 
however,  would   have   been   a  work  of  time, 
and  he  therefore  decided  to  go  on.     He   pro- 
ceeded accoidingly,  and  arrived  at  the  Thames 
without   accident,   and    immediately  informed 
his  companions  of  the  discovery  he  had  made. 
It  was  surmised  at  once  that  the  skeleton  was 
that  of  the  man  who  had  been  so  long  miss- 
ing.    Information  was  given  to  the  police,  and 
a  constable  was  despatched  to  see  the   issue. 
He  would  not,  however,  venture  up  the  sewer, 
but   remained   by   the  river-side  to  await   the 
return  of  the   three  "  mud-larks"  who   went 
up  with  torches  and  a  basket  lo  bring  out  the 
remains  of  the  dead   man.     They   found,  on 
reaching  the  spot,  that  the  discoverer,   in   his 
frii'ht,   by   falling   against   the   skeleton,    had 
overturned    it    from    its   sitting   position.      A 
skull,  a   mass  of  bones,  with    a  few  buttons, 
and  a  portion  of  his  shoes,  alone  remained — 
liis  flesh  and  his  attire  having  been  devoured 
j)icccmeal    by    the   rats.     The   remains   were 
collected   and  brought  out  without   accident. 
A  coroner's  inquest  was  held  on  the  following 
day,  and  the  identity  was  established   by   the 
buttons,  the  only  means  by  which  it  could  bo 


])roved.  Of  course  it  could  never  be  known 
to  a  certainty  how  the  life  of  this  unfortunate 
being  had  been  lost ;  but  the  general  supposi- 
tion was,  either  that  he  had  been  sufibcated 
by  foul  air,  or  that  he  had  been  seized  with  a 
fit  of  apoplexy  in  that  darksome  sewer.  The 
simple  verdict,  "  found  dead,"  was  returned 
by  the  jury. 

Such  is  the  romance  of  common  things  ; 
and  such  is  one  of  the  many  marvels  that  lie 
around  us  and  beneath  us,  observable  only  by 
those  who  are  disposed  to  study  the  manners, 
the  habits,  and  the  struggles  of  the  poor. — 
Chambers'  Journal. 


Christ  advances  the  doctrine  of  loving 
friends  to  the  degree  of  loving  enemies.  Ye 
have  heard,  said  Jesus,  that  it  hath  been  said, 
thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  and  hate  thine 
enemies;  but  I  say  unto  you,  love  your  ene- 
mies; bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to 
ihem  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  that 
despitefully  use  you,  and  persecute  you. 
Surely  then  where  no  anger  dwells,  no  re- 
venge can  grow  ;  and  if  we  must  love  enemies, 
there  is  no  man  left  to  be  hated.  This  is  the 
doctrine  of  that  Jesus,  that  laid  down  his  life 
for  all  ;  and  this  is  the  end  for  which  he 
preached  it,  that,  says  he,  ye  may  be  the 
children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven; 
for  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and 
the  good,  and  sendeth  the  rain  on  the  just  and 
on  the  unjust.  It  is  as  much  as  if  Christ  had 
said,  no  man  can  be  like  God,  who  does  not 
love  his  enemies,  and  cannot  do  good  to  all. 
Consequently,  he  that  does  love  enemies,  and 
is  ready  to  do  good  unto  all,  he  is  like  God 
the  Father,  that  is  in  heaven,  who  is  love. — 
Penn. 


Cast  up  your  incomes,  and  live  on  half;  if 
you  can,  one-third  ;  reserving  the  rest  for  ca 
sualties,  charities,  portions. — lb. 


Moral  Almanac  in  Indiana. 
For  the  information  of  our  Western  Friends 
we  are  requested  to  state,  that  a  supply  of 
the  Moral  Almanac  for  1846,  calculated,  as 
usual,  for  the  meridian  of  Cincinnati,  &c., 
has  been  forwarded  on  sale  to  Richmond, 
Wayne  county,  Indiana.  VVe  are  also  pleased 
to  inform  our  readers  that  an  assortment  of 
the  standard  works  of  the  Society  is  for  sale 
at  the  same  place.  It  includes  many  of  the 
books  on  the  list  published  in  "  The  Friend" 
of  Fourth  month  12lh,  of  the  present  year. 

Teacher  Wanted, 
To  take  charge  of  Friends'  school  for  boys 
at  Cincinnati.  This  is  believed  to  be  an 
opening  worthy  the  attention  of  a  suitably 
qualified  Friend.  Further  information  with 
regard  to  it  may  be  had  at  Friends'  Book- 
store No.  84  Arch  street,  or  by  application  to 
Edward  Richie,  No.  245  N.  Third  street. 

FRIENDS'    ASVLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bef- 
lle,  jr..  No.  73  North  Tenth  street  ;  Charles 
Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  Xo. 
56  Chestnut  street;  Benjamin  H.  Warder, 
No.  179  Vine  Street;  William  Bettle,  No. 
244  North  Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South 
Third  street  ;  John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South 
Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — 
JeremiahWillils,  No.  193  North  Fifth  street ; 
Jeremiah  Hacker,  No.  144  South  Fourth  st.  ; 
William  Bettle,   No.  244  North  Sixth  street. 

Svperintcndents. — Philip  Garrett  and  Su- 
san Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  201  Arch  street. 

Resident  Physician. — Dr.  Joshua  H. 
Worthington. 
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EKJIITIl  MONTH,  9,  1845. 

The  London  Friend  for  Seventh  month 
contains  divers  articles  of  interest  and  value, 
of  which  we  intend  to  avail  ourselves.  One 
of  these  we  have  placed  ou  our  pages  of  to- 
day, "  An  Address  to  Parents  and  Guardians," 
issued  by  the  Ackworth  General  Meeting ; 
apprehending  that  the  sound  and  appropriate 
advice  therein  condensed,  might  well  apply  in 
reference  to  similar  institutions  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Several  original  essays  have  come  to  hand, 
but  not  in  time  for  the  present  number. 

Wanted. 
An  active  young  man  is  wanted  in  a  Dry 
Goods  and  CJrocery  store,  by  a  Friend  in  a 
neighbouring  village.  One  from  the  country, 
with  some  knowledge  of  the  business,  would 
be  preferred,  to  whom  reasonable  wages  will 
be  given.  It  is  desirable  lo  have  one  who 
looks  towards  a  permanent  situation.  Apply 
at  this  oflicc. 


Marriku,  tlic  17th  of  Fourth  month,  at  Friends' 
mccting-house,  Upper  Evesham,  N.  J.,  Joseph  Joxes,  of 
Monlfomery  county,  Pa.,  to  Ann  Euza,  daughter  of 
David  Haines,  of  the  former  place. 

,  at  Friends'  meeting  at  Waynesville,  War- 
ren county,  Ohio,  on  the  y4th  of  Fourtli  month  last, 
William  G.  Kinsev,  of  Cincinnati,  lo  A.nn,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Evans,  cf  the  former  pfice. 


DrED,  on  the  Slli  of  Fifth  month  last,  Thomap,  eon  of 
Aaron  Eastlnirn,  of  Solcbnry,  Bucks  county,  in  the 
twcnty-si.xth  year  of  liis  age.  The  deceased,  while 
bathing  in  company  with  two  lads,  slipped  from  a  eon- 
realcd  rock  into  deep  water,  and  was  drowned.  His 
friends  have  a  consoling  hope,  that  though  the  call  was 
sudden,  lie  was  not  unprepared. 

,  on  First-day  morning,    the  90lh  ultimo,  at  his 

residence  in  West  Marlhorough  township,  Chester  eo.. 
Pa.,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age,  Samuel 
SwAYNE,  an  elder  and  moinbcr  of  London  Grove  Month- 
ly and  particular  meeting.  His  close  was  reniarUahly 
peaceful  and  serene,  shedding  a  holy  calm  on  all  around. 
"  He  ye  also  ready." 

,  on   Seventh. day    morning,   Ihc  2d  instant,  in 

the  si.vty-scventh  year  of  his  age,  .Iacob  Ji-sticf,  a  vn- 
Innhle  memlicr  and  overseer  of  the  Northern  District 
Munlhly  Meeting:  a  man  ofprobily  and  uprightness  in 
the  church  and  in  the  world. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

PROPRIETARY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

(Continued  from  page  363.) 

Whether  William  Penn,  Jr.  succeeded  in 
either  of  the  objects  of  his  ambition,  does  not 
appear  by  the  fragmentary  correspondence 
from  wiiich  these  notices  are  derived,  tiiough 
that  he  did  get  into  parliament  seems  implied. 
However  that  may  have  been,  no  improve- 
ment took  place  in  iiis  habits,  and  the  friendly 
intercourse  hoped  for  by  his  father,  if  it  ever 
had  a  beginning,  too  soon  ended  in  permanent 
estrangement.  For,  two  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  that  melancholy  distemper 
which  ended  in  the  death  of  the  Proprietor, 
Hannah  Penn  could  say,  "  1  have  not  seen 
him  this  half-year,  nor  has  he  seen  iiis  father 
these  eighteen  months ;"  and  more  than  a 
year  afterwards,  tliat,  notwithstanding  reports 
had  reached  America  of  his  reformation,  he 
"  is  exactly  ditto.  I  wish  1  could  say  other- 
wise. I  might  then  have  in  many  respects, 
help  and  ease  from  some  of  the  burthens 
which  I  now  labour  under.  But  he  has  now 
put  himself  out  of  the  way  of  everything,  ex- 
cept the  enjoyment  of  that  which  has  brought 
him  to  where  he  is  ;"  and  again,  after  the  in- 
terval of  another  year,  "  I  left  both  my  d.iugh- 
ters,  Aubrey  and  Penn,  to  lake  caie  of  their 
father  and  the  family  until  my  return,  the 
[latter]  to  be  pitied,  for,  poor  woman,  her 
husband  continues  the  same."  He  seems  to 
have  contracted  habits  of  intemperance,  and 
consequently  neglected  his  family.  Yet  he 
retained  a  hankering  for  distinction  and  the 
exercise  of  power,  which  he  did  not  refrain 
from  manifesting  in  an  intrusive  and  unfeeling 
manner.  In  anticipation  of,  and  eighteen 
months  before  the  death  of  his  father,  and  in 
full  expectation  of  enjoying  the  Pro[)rietorship 
on  that  event,  ho  wrote  to  James  Logan,  com- 
plaining of  his  neglect  in  not  imparting  to 
him  their  laws  and  other  public  affairs  ;  "  but 
1  am  willing,"  he  added,  "to  impute  it  to 
your  belief  of  my  inability  with  respect  to  my 
misfortunes.  But  for  the  future  I  desire  you 
will  not  be  negligent  of  it,  for  I  have  a  mind 
to  show  you  I  can  be  a  man  of  business ;  and 
as  a  great  step  towards  it,  have  already  part- 
ed with  the  person  who  has  been  the  great 


eyesore  to  my  family  and  friends.  I  doubt 
not  of  your  readiness  to  promote  the  interest 
of  the  country  in  all  respects,  and  as  that  can- 
not be  done  without  having  a  particular  re- 
gard to  that  of  your  governor,  I  hope  you  will 
take  care  to  allow  him  a  salary  satisfiable  to 
his  birth,  merit,  and  station  he  is  to  fdl,  which 
I  think  fur  \'our  own  honour,  as  well  as  his, 
ought  not  to  be  less  than   £1000  a  year." 

"I  must  now  desire  your  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  Pennsbury,  which  they  tell  me  is 
falling  down;  which  I  think  is  a  great  hard- 
ship upon  us,  for  a  lawyer  will  tell  you  a  mort- 
gage is  always  bound  to  repairs  ;  and  as  they 
receive  the  profits  of  the  estate,  I  think  they 
ought,  for  their  own  sakes,  as  well  as  ours,  to 
do  it.  And,  when  done,  I  desire  you  will  give 
Mr.  Keith  [the  governor]  the  privilege  of  liv- 
ing there;  who  will  afterwards  keep  it  up, 
upon  such  terms  as  you  can  agree." 

"  I  must  desire  to  have  a  rent-roll  of  the 
estate,  with  an  account  of  what  moneys  have 
been  remitted  ;  that  I  may  not  be  in  the  dark 
as  to  that  affair.  I  am  informed  J.  Sotcher, 
[his  father's  farmer,]  has  prettj'  well  feather- 
ed his  nest  at  Pennsbury.  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  on  what  terms  he  lived  there,  for  I 
think  the  least  he  could  do  was  to  have  re- 
paired it." 

"  I  shall  only  add,  that  as  we  have  always 
had  a  friendship  for  each  other,  it  shall  not 
be  my  fault  if  it  is  not  continued  with  more 
reality  than  ever.  And  what  I  hope  from 
you  is,  that  I  and  my  children  may  not  by 
any  sinister  ways  be  deprived  of  what  I  am 
sure  you  must  be  satisfied  is  mine  and  their 
right.  In  doing  which  you  will  show  the  part 
of  a  friend  to  mine,  and  highly  oblige 

Your  affectionate  friend  and  servant." 

He  even  presumed  to  address  Council,  ad- 
vising them  of  their  duty. 

"London,  Feb.  Itt,  1717. 
"  Gentlemen  : 

"  The  personal  knowledge  I  had  of  the 
merit  of  iMr.  Keilh,  joined  to  many  of  your 
hearty  recommendations  of  him  for  your  go- 
vernor, induced  me  to  acquiesce  in  his  appro- 
bation ;  and  now  he  has  obtained  it,  [the  roy- 
al approbation,]  I  must  recmiimend  you  to 
make  suitable  provision  for  his  maintenance, 
answerable  to  the  quality  of  the  pi^rson  that 
is  to  govern  you.  Consider  his  former  way 
of  living,  which  I  do  assure  you  has  been  free 
and  generous,  with  an  estate  in  the  fimily  to 
support  it.  And  consider  also,  that  'lis  iu  a 
great  m.easure  owing  to  yourselves  that  he  is 
your  governor,  and  1  doubt  not  you  will  think 
yourselves  under  a  double  obligation  to  pro- 
vide for  him  handsomely. 

"  Y  ou  must  consider,  likewise,  the  great 
expense  he  has  been  at  in  obtaining  your  go- 


vernment, and  bringing  himself  with  a  nume- 
rous family  to  settle  amongst  you.  I  shall 
not  pretend  to  prescribe  the  annual  sum,  but 
surely  it  will  not  be  less  than  £1000  a  year. 

"  As  for  my  own  part,  you  may  depend 
upon  my  resolution  and  readmess  to  serve  you 
to  my  power,  whenever  it  shall  happen  that 
by  the  decease  of  my  father,  I  become  your 
Proprietor.  ]\fy  interest  shall  be  inseparable 
from  yours  ;  I  will  carefully  and  inviolably 
preserve  all  your  privileges,  and,  if  thought 
necessary,  grant  more.  And  though  I  am  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  trust  I  shall  die 
in  her  communion,  yet  as  I  know  the  Quak- 
ers were  the  first  and  chief  settlers  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  were  thereunto  induced  by  my 
father's  interest,  they  shall  always  have  my 
particular  regard,  and  be  no  ways  oppressed 
on  account  of  oaths,  refusing  to  use  the  sword, 
or  any  other  religious  scruple  whatsoever. 

"  I  am  now  at  liberty  to  solicit  my  own 
and  your  affairs  without  interruption,  and  am 
resolved  to  do  it,  in  my  own  person,  without 
the  help  of  an  agent ;  and  doubt  not  but  at  all 
times  to  have  friends  enough  at  court  to  sup- 
port me.  But  yet  it  cannot  be  expected  I 
shall  defray  expenses  out  of  my  own  pocket. 
Therefore  the  country  ought  to  make  provis- 
ion for  that,  by  remitting  money  into  the 
hands  of  some  proper  person,  who  shall  pay  it 
as  required  at  the  offices. 

"I  thank  you  all,  gentlemen,  for  the  servi- 
ces you  have  rendered  my  family,  and  beg 
you  will  'do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  1 
am  cordially 

Y'our  most  affectionate  friend." 

This  communication  is  not  noticed  on  the 
minutes  of  the  Board.  He  was,  however,  not 
yet  disheartened,  and  early  next  year  sent  out 
a  commission  in  his  own  name  to  the  gover- 
nor, to  be  used  on  the  death  of  his  father  ;  and 
after  that  event  had  taken  place,  lie  wrote  to 
Logan,  that  he  now  expected  "  Mr.  Keith 
should  entirely  act  by  it,  or,"  he  says,  "  I 
shall  have  reason  to  think  he  designs  an  af- 
front to  my  undoubted  right.  The  occasion 
of  ni}'  mentioning  this  is,  becnuse  he  seemed 
in  his  letters  to  beg  I  would  excuse  him  from 
it,  'till  the  afliiir  was  absolutely  settled." 

William  Penn  had  not,  up  to  the  period 
of  his  death,  abandoned  Ihe  negocialion  for 
the  sale  of  his  government,  and  had  proceeded 
so  far  in  it  as  to  have  received  from  the 
Queen  a  portion  of  Ihe  stipulated  price  in  ad- 
vance, i'he  privileges  he  demanded  for 
Friends  si  ill  prevented  ihe  conclusion  of  the 
arranrrement,  and  that  it  might  not  be  hinder- 
ed should  his  death  intervene,  lie  by  will  put 
Ihe  govcrnmrnt  into  the  hands  of  the  Earls  of 
Oxford  and  Poulet,  as  trustees;  thus  placing 
it  out  of  the   power  of  his  son.     But,  (as  his 
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father  had  advised  Logan,)   he  was  not  easily    ing  the   House   of  Assembly,  and  submittin 
put  by,  and  the  letter  last  noticed  proceeds  :      the  matter  to  their  deliberation. 


"The  Lords,  trustees,  (with  whom  I  have 
been,)  looking  upon  their  trust  to  be  for  me, 
are  of  opinion  there  is  no  occasion  for  them 
to  act,  since  I  am  upon  the  spot,  and  by  the 
opinion  of  all  lawyeis,  have  power  to  do  it 
myself.  So  that  it  is  left  to  me  to  do  it,  as  it 
ought  to  be." 

"  So  that  if  Mr.  Keith  has  a  mind  to  have 
my  friendship,  he  must  act  solely  by  the  com- 
mission I  send  him. 

"  I  am  so  well  satisfied  with  your  ability 
and  integrity,  that  (laying  aside  any  former 
jars  or  foolish  quarrels,)  you  will  act  like  a 
just  and  faithful  person  in  the  trust  reposed  in 
you,  (though  there  have  not  been  wanting 
those  that  would  make  a  break,)  for  which 
reason  I  have  sent  you  over  so  very  ample  a 
commission,  that  you  shall  depend  on  nobody 
but  myself,  and  expect  from  our  long  friend- 
ship, that  you  will  continue  to  exert  yourself 
for  my  interest,  as  you  always  have  done  for 
my  father's." 

"  Let  me  know  from  time  to  time  what 
may  be  needful  in  the  public  administration, 
and  I  will  comply  with  every  reasonable  re- 
quest:  particularly,  if  you  think  it  proper  to 
have    a   standinj;    commission   for    a    Privy 


In  nine  days  the  Assembly  met.  Mean- 
while information  of  the  will  had  come  to 
hand,  and  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  On 
all  hands  it  was  decided,  'twere  better  to  hold 
on  to  the  old  commission,  'till  the  suit  "  depen- 
ding in  Chancery  between  the  executrix  [Han- 
nah Penn]  and  heir-at-law,  in  order  to  settle 
both  their  claims  to  the  government,"  was 
brought  to  a  decision. 

This  decision  did  not  take  place  till  more 
than  nine  years  had  elapsed.  Meanwhile  this 
degenerate  branch  of  a  noble  stock  had  sunk 
into  an  untimely  grave,  leaving  a  representa- 
tive in  Springett,  who  as  eldest  son  pursued 
his  father's  claim,  through  not  with  the  spirit 
of  his  father.  For  John  Penn  writes  in  the 
Fifth  month,  1727  :  "  My  cousin  [nephew] 
Springett,  having,  after  two  years  unnecessa- 
ry delay,  appeared  this  last  term,  when,  in- 
stead of  making  any  objection  to  the  will,  he 
only  claimed  the  manor  of  Ppnnsbury,  and 
ten  thousand  acres  of  land  left  him  by  it.  So 
that  now  the  will  is  established  past  any  con- 
tradiction." 

This  was  some  years  after  the  death  of 
William,  the  circumstances  attending  which 
sad    event,  are    briefly    related    by    Hannah 


lived  to  grow  up,  but  never  were  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Springett,  (whose  letters  are  still  ex- 
tant,) appears  to  have  been  amiable.  Vt  i\- 
liam,  whose  birth  is  mentioned  by  his  grand- 
father in  1703,  and  whom  he  afterwards  calls 
"  the  spark  of  them  all,"  was,  with  bis  bro- 
ther, frequently  urged  by  James  Logan  to 
come  over  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  also 
nvited  to  come  by  the  Indians;  who,  upon 
one  occasion,  when  Jacob  Taylor,  the  Sur- 
veyor General,  had  been  sent  with  his  neces- 
sary assistants,  towards  the  forks  of  the  Dela- 
ware, to  lay  out  some  valuable  lowlands,  as 
part  of  his  portion,  manifested  a  great 
unwillingness  to  admit  of  the  survey.  In- 
deed they  positively  forbade  it, — but  pro- 
mised that  "  if  young  William  Penn,  (for 
which  name  they  expressed  great  vene- 
ration,) would  come  over  himself,  he  should 
have  what  he  pleased ;  otherwise,  no  man- 
ner of  survey  to  be  made  there  ;  and  I  cannot 
but  think,"  adds  James  Logan,  "such  a  trip 
might  prove  a  very  suitable  diversion  to  that 
young  gentleman,  and  these  10,000  acres 
would  well  compensate  his  trouble." 

(.To  becniitinued.) 


/-,„•!  .    "  J         ,.        1       1-  ,  „r  Penn,  ui  a  letter  to  James  Logan,  dated 

Council,   send  over  a   draught   and  a  list  ot  '  »     ' 


persons'  names  to  be  inserted,  and  I  will  sign 
it;  and  pray  correspond  with  me  by  all  op- 
portunities." 

"  As  nobody  pretends  to  dispute  the  govern- 
ment with  me,  so  1  shall  not  be  vexatious  in 
any  suit  against  my  mother  as  to  the  lands  : 
(though  I  must  not  lose  any  right  that  belongs 
to  me  and  my  children,  and  my  lawyers  do 
assure  me  I  shall  have  the  better  of  her  in 
that  suit,)  though  she  has  given  me  sufficient 
provocation. 

"  I  thank  the  governor  and  you,  with  all 
friends,  for  the  handsome  ceremony  perform- 
ed on  the  news  of  my  father's  death,  and  de- 
sire that  notice  may  be  taken  of  my  acces- 
sion, and  that  the  commission  of  the  lieuten- 
ant-governor be  published  with  all  the  decen- 
cy usual  on  such  occasions." 

"  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Peter  Evans  has 
wrote  to  nie  about  his  place  ;  pray  use  your 
influence  with  the  governor,  that  a  due  respect 
by  paid  to  my  father's  commission  ;  though 
you  may  tell  Peter  his  usage  to  me  does  not 
deserve  it  at  niy  hands.  But  in  respect  to 
his  cousin  and  father-in-law,  (with  whom 
pray  cultivate  a  friendship  in  my  name,)  I  am 
■willing  to  love  him.  But  pray  likewise  put 
him  in  mind,  that  the  £20  he  owes  me  has 
been  long  due." 

This  determined  usurper,  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  despatched  a  formal  letter  of  in- 
structions to  Governor  Keith,  with  such 
promptness,  that  it  reached  Sir  William  'ere 
the  news  of  the  will  had  been  received  either 
by  him  or  his  Council.  This  grave  bodv, 
with  its  noble  head,  were  perplexed  ;  Init  on 
comparing  sentiments,  deemed  it  most  pru- 
dent not  hastily  to  forsake  old  and  established 
for  new  and  unascertained  powers,  and  in  or- 
der to  have  tlie  best  lights  f)f  the  country 
thrown  upon  the  subject,  decided  upon  convcn- 


London,  i29th  Fourth  month,  1720. 
"  Dear  Friend  : 

"  I  had  just  finished  my  letter  to  thee, 
when,  by  John  Askew,  I  received  thine  of 
the  ,  and  being  then  going  into  the  coun- 

try to  recruit  my  health,  I  committed  it  to 
my  uncle  to  answer;  which,  I  intended, 
should  have  excused  me  'till  next  opportunity. 
But  the  ship's  staying  longer,  and  my  return 
from  the  country  sooner  than  I  expected,  I 
have  the  opportunity  to  salute  thee  in  n)y  own 
hand,  and  to  tell  thee  that  I  take  very  kindly 
the  regard  thou  expresses  for  mj'  cares,  and 
please  myself  with  a  hope  that  thou  wilt  be 
instrumental  in  easing  me  therein.  I  have 
also  been  sensible  of  some  of  the  cares  and 
troubles,  thou,  and  some  others  of  my  friends 
in  Pennsylvania,  have  sustained,  by  the  iin- 
prudence  and  mismanagement  of  my  son 
Penn  ;  who,  poor  uiiha|)py  man  !  not  only 
rode  post  to  do  nie  a  mischief,  in  his  orders 
to  your  side,  but  has,  for  several  years  past, 
been  hastening  to  his  own  destruction,  which 
has  now  terminated  in  the  loss  of  his  natural 
life. 

"  lie  has  lived  mostly  in  France,  of  late 
months  and  years  ;  and,  as  we  now  find,  has 
been  in  a  consumption  a  good  while,  and  of 
which  he  died  about  three  weeks  since,  either 
at  Ciilais  or  Liege,  I  have  forgotten  which, 
having  not  spoken  with  the  messenger  my- 
self, who  was  Thomas  Pennour — late  garden- 
er— in  whose  arms  he  died,  regrelling  the 
wrongs  he  had  done.  1  have  not  time  to  sav 
more,  the  ship  falling  down  to-day,  yet  was 
willing  to  give  thee  this  short  account,  and 
with  my  kind  love  to  my  friends,  and  thy  wife 
in  |)articular,  I  close,  and  am 

Thy  assured  friend." 

lie  left  three  children,  viz.  :  Guliclnia  Ma- 
ria, Springett,  and   William.     Both  the  sons 


From  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal. 

PLAMS. 

In  watching  the  development  of  plants,  one 
is  sometimes  almost  inclined  to  believe  that 
their  movements  are  the  result  of  premedita- 
tion and  thought,  so  nearly  do  they  approach 
to  the  action  of  animals. 

A  few  plants  of  sweet  pea,  dug  up  when 
very  young,  were  placed  upon  a  table,  with 
their  small  springing  rootlets  turned  half-way 
around  from  a  wet  sponge,  placed  within  two 
inches  of  the  seed  lobes.  In  two  days  the 
rootlets  had  twisted  completely  round,  till 
their  extremities  touched  the  sponge,  from 
which  they  could  derive  the  moisture  neces- 
sary for  their  growth.  In  another  experi- 
ment, a  potato,  which  had  begun  to  germi- 
nate, was  placed  in  a  dark  box,  in  which  was 
a  small  hole  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  potato 
was  placed  two  feet  from  this  hole,  and  at  a 
little  interval  two  stones  were  placed  in  a  line 
between  the  potato  and  the  hole.  At  the  end 
of  two  weeks,  the  white  slender  stem  of  the 
potato  had  crawled  forward,  but,  meeting  with 
the  opposing  stone,  it  made  a  bend  round  one 
side  of  it,  and  again  grew  out  in  nearly  a 
straight  direction,  till,  coming  again  in  con- 
tact with  the  second  stone,  which  still  obstruc- 
ted the  light,  it  made  a  similar  bend  round  it, 
hut  more  in  an  upward  direction,  so  as  to 
reach  the  opening  and  the  desired  light. 

On  the  same  principle  of  seeking  nourish- 
ment, strawberry  plants,  set  on  the  border  of 
a  gravel  walk,  will  send  the  whole  of  their 
roots  into  the  garden  soil,  and  not  into  the  dry 
gravel.  These  movements  may  be  all  ex- 
plained by  supposing  a  strong  attraction  to 
subsist  between  the  fibres  of  the  plants  and 
the  moist  soil  by  -which  they  are  drawn  to- 
gether ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  potato,  of  all 
plants  for  the  light  use  of  the  sun.  But  the 
well  authenticated  instance  of  the  shrub  plant- 
ed on  the  top  of  a  stone  wall,  as  related  by 
Sir  E.  Smith,  is  of  a  more  complicated  nature. 
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An  ash  tree  was  observed  to  grow  from  a 
scanty  portion  of  soil  lodged  in  a  crevice  on 
the  lop  of  a  garden  wall.  Tlie  stem  advanced 
to  a  certain  height,  when  apparently,  for  want 
of  due  nourishment,  it  made  a  stop.  Soon 
after  the  pause  in  its  growth,  a  rootlet  was 
seen  growing  out  from  the  plant,  which  con- 
tinued rapidly  to  shoot  downwards,  till  at  last 
it  reached  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall  : 
no  sooner  had  this  taken  firm  possession  in 
the  ground,  than  the  main  stem  again  com- 
menced growing  with  renewed  vigour.  Now 
this  was  appari^tly  as  near  a  resemblance  to 
the  deliberative  acts  of  animal  instinct,  as  it 
is  possible  to  conceive. 

The  ground-nut  of  South  America,  (arachis 
hypogea,)  has  a  very  singular  mode  of  plant- 
ing its  seeds.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  with  long 
trailing  stalks,  furnished  with  winged  leaves, 
composed  of  four  hairy  lobes.  The  flowers 
grow  singly  on  long  stalks,  and  are  of  the  pea 
family.  They  produce  oval  pods,  containing 
two  or  three  oblong  seeds.  As  the  flowers 
fall  off,  the  young  pods  are  forced  into  the 
ground  by  a  particular  motion  of  the  stalks, 
and  are  thus  buried  to  a  considerable  depth  in 
the  soil. 


now  they  get  Tar  anil  Turpenlinc. 

The  principal  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants  in 
many  places  near  the  sea-coast  of  the  South- 
ern slates,  is  that  of  getting  turpentine.  It  is 
made  from  the  pines  which  there  abound,  al- 
most to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  forest 
tree.  Many  persons  have  no  other  means  of 
a  livelihood  than  this  employment,  especially 
those  of  the  poorer  classes. 

As  soon  as  the  sap  begins  to  run  in  the 
season,  a  notch  is  made  near  the  root  of  the 
tree,  to  catch  the  turpentine.  This  is  called 
boring  the  tree.  Then  it  is  dipped  out,  gene- 
rally with  a  simple  gourd,  into  buckets,  which 
are  emptied  into  the  barrels  on  the  spot. 
These  are  ready  for  market  as  soon  as  they 
are  filled. 

Another  small  portion  of  the  tree  is  pared 
off,  and  the  sap  again  descends  freely  into 
these  receptacles.  Under  this  operation,  a 
pine  will  usually  live  for  six  or  seven  years, 
and  is  used  in  this  manner  until  it  is  thus  de- 
prived of  its  bark,  and  a  small  portion  of  its 
trunk,  to  the  height  often  or  fifteen  feet. 

One  man,  it  is  calculated,  can  attend  to 
7000  boxes  in  a  season,  and  will  collect  from 
100  to  130  barrels  of  turpentine  in  a  year. 
The  old  trees,  when  they  can  yield  no  more 
turpentine,  are  cut  up  into  small  pieces,  and 
then  piled  in  heaps  to  make  tar,  which  is  only 
turpentine  heated  and  smoked.  The  whole  is 
then  covered  carefully  with  dirt,  and  a  snio- 
therint;  fire  is  kept  up  beneath.  As  the  wood 
slowly  burns  out,  the  tar  runs  from  beneath 
into  gutters  prepared  for  its  reception. 

While  burning,  the  kiln  is  carefully  watch- 
ed day  and  niglit.  One  hundred  barrels  of 
tar  are  usually  made  at  one  burning.  When 
the  kiln  is  burned  out,  the  charcoal  still  re- 
mains, and  becomes  also  an  article  of  use  and 
value. — Late  paper. 


Godly  sorrow  strips  men  of  all  false  rests 
and  comforts,  makes  them  poor  in  spirit,  emp- 
ty of  themselves,  wanting  the  comfort  of  the 
light,  life  and  power  of  Jesus  to  support  and 
sustain  theni  ;  yet  as  tliey  steadfastly  walk  in 
that  measure  they  have,  the  atonement  of  the 
blood  is  felt,  and  it  cleanseth  them  from  all 
unrighteousness,  which  makes  them  pure  in 
heart.  And  in  this  condition  no  food  will 
serve  their  turn  but  righteousness  ;  after  this 
they  hunger  and  thirst  more  than  for  the 
bread  that  perishelh.  They  arc  full  of  meek- 
ness and  mercy  ;  making  peace  and  promot- 
ing concord,  wherever  they  come.  For  being 
themselves  reconciled  to  God,  they  endeavour 
to  reconcile  all  men  unto  God,  and  one  to  an- 
other ;  submitting  all  worldly  considerations 
to  this  incomparable  peace,  that  passelh  all 
human  understanding. 

Let  us  bring  it  home  to  our  consciences, 
and  deal  failhftilly  with  ourselves.  Do  we 
know  this  holy  mourning,  this  godly  sorrow? 
Are  w-e  poor  in  spirit  indeed?  Not  self-con- 
ceited, but  bumble,  meek,  and  lowly  in  heart, 
like  him  that  bid  us  do  so.  Do  we  hunger 
after  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  righteous- 
ness of  it?  Are  our  hearts  purified  by  the 
precious  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  that  is  a 
working,  cleansing,  and  conquering  faith?  In 
fine,  are  we  merciful,  tender-hearted,  lovers 
of  peace  more  than  lovers  of  ourselves — per- 
secuted rather  than  persecutors — such  as  re- 
ceive stripes  for  Christ's  sake,  and  not  those 
that  beat  our  fellow-servants?  No  man  has 
true  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  is  not  acquaint- 
ed with  these  blessed  qualifications.  This  is 
Christ's  doctrine  ;  and  to  believe  in  him,  is  to 
obey  it  and  be  like  Him. — Fenn. 

Tlie  Parks  and  Public  Groiinils  of  loiiilon, 

Bryant,  the  poet,  is  engaged  in  furnishing 
the  readers  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
with  some  interesting  letters  from  London. 
One  recently  published  contains  the  following 
account  of  the  public  parks  in  that  city: — 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  striking  to  one  who 
is  accustomed  to  the  little  enclosures  called 
parks  in  our  American  cities,  than  the  spa- 
cious open  grounds  of  London.  I  doubt,  in 
fact,  whether  any  person  fully  comprehends 
their  extent,  from  any  of  the  ordinary  des- 
criptions of  them,  until  he  has  seen  them  or 
tried  to  walk  over  them.  You  begin  at  the 
east  end,  at  St.  James's  park,  and  proceed 
along  its  walks  and  its  colonnades  of  old  trees, 
its  thickets  of  ornamental  shrubs  carefully 
enclosed,  its  grass  plots  maintained  in  perpet- 
ual freshness  and  verdure  by  the  moist  climate 
and  the  everdropping  skies,  its  artificial  sheets 
of  water,  covered  with  aquatic  birds  of  the  most 
beautiful  species,  until  you  begin  almost  to 
wonder  whether  the  park  has  a  western  ex- 
tremity. You  reach  it  at  last,  and  proceed 
between  the  green  fields  of  Constitution  Hill, 
when  you  find  yourself  at  the  corner  of  Hyde 
Park,  a  much  more  spacious  pleasure  ground. 

"  You  proceed  westward  in  Hyde  Park  un- 
til you  are  weary,  when  you  find  yourself  on 
the  verge  of  Kensington  Gardens,  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  ancient  woods  and  intervening  lawns, 
to  which  the  eye  sees  no  limit,  and  in  whose 


walks  it  seems  as  if  the  whole  populatioti 
of  London  might  lose  itself.  North  of  Hyde 
Park,  after  passing  a  few  streets,  you  reach 
the  great  square  of  Regent's  Park,  w  here,  as 
you  stand  at  one  boundary,  the  other  is  almost 
undistinguishable  in  the  dull  London  atmos- 
phere. North  of  this  park  rises  Primrose 
Hill,  a  bare  grassy  eminence,  which  I  hear 
has  been  purchased  for  a  public  ground,  and 
will  be  planted  with  trees.  All  aroimd  these 
immense  enclosures  presses  the  densest  popu- 
lation of  the  civilized  world.  Within,  such  is 
their  extent,  is  a  fresh  and  pure  atmosphere, 
and  the  odours  of  plants  and  flowers,  and  the 
twittering  of  innumerable  birds,  more  musical 
than  those  of  our  own  woods,  which  build  and 
rear  their  young  here,  and  the  hum  of  insects 
in  the  sunshine.  Without  are  close  and 
crowded  streets,  swarming  with  foot  passen- 
gers, and  choked  with  drays  and  carriages. 
"  Those  parks  have  been  called  the  lungs 
of  London,  and  so  important  are  they  regard- 
ed to  the  public  health  and  happiness  of  the 
people,  that,  I  believe  a  proposal  to  dispense 
with  some  part  of  their  extent  and  cover  it 
with  streets  and  houses  would  be  regarded  in 
much  the  same  tnanner  as  a  proposal  to  hang 
every  tenth  man  in  London.  They  will  pro- 
bably remain  public  grounds  as  long  as  Lon- 
don has  an  existence." 


Preaching-  at  an  Execution. — In  the  Jour- 
nal of  Thomas  Scattergood,  about  to  be  pub- 
lished [in  England],  the  following  circum- 
stance is  related.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  tho 
original  American  edition,  and  was  supplied 
from  ihe  information  of  a  Friend  in  England. 

"  While  Thomas  Scattergood  stayed  at  the 
house  of  a  Fiiend  who  assisted  him  [in  visit- 
ing prisons]  on  the  south  side  of  London,  he 
related,  that  on  an  occasion  of  two  men  being 
about  to  be  executed  at  Philadelphia,  he  felt  a 
strong  inclination  to  be  present,  which  hard- 
ly seemed  to  be  of  a  religions  concern.  He 
went  to  bis  friend  William  Savery,  who  was  at 
W'ork  at  his  currier's  shop,  and  found  him  dis- 
posed to  accompany  him.  They  watched  the 
approach  of  the  hurdle  on  which  thccriminals 
were  placed,  which  they  closely  followed 
for  sometime,  and  at  length  got  upon  it.  They 
felt  as  if  they  were  dreadfully  hardened, 
never  having  been  sensible  of  the  like  before; 
but  they  afterwards  believed  that  this  feeling 
arose  from  a  deep  sense  given  them  of  the 
state  of.the  minds  of  the  criminals.  When 
they  arrived  on  the  platform  they  ascended 
the  ladder  after  the  poor  men  ;  and  directly 
after  the  execution,  William  Savery  felt  a 
powerful  impression  to  address  the  multitude 
assembled.  The  state  of  bis  mind  imme- 
diately changed  into  one  of  deep  compassion, 
so  niuch  so,  that  it  was  with  difliculty  he 
could  forbear  weeping.  It  was  observed  that 
many  among  the  crowd  wept.  As  soon  as  he 
had  "done,  T.  Scattergood  followed,  and  very 
impressively  and  powerfully  pointed  out  to  the 
people  the  evil  of  giving  way  to  the  first  temp- 
tation to  do  any  thing  wrong,  closing  the 
whole  with  supplication. 

"  The  time  thus  occupied  was  about  an  hour, 
and  the  crowd  quietly  dispersed.  Lon.  Friend. 
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"  For  The  Friend." 
HISTORY 

OF  THE    RELIGIOUS  PROGRESS  OF  THE 

"  PEOPLE  CALLED  PAKERS" 

IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

BY    SAMUEL    SMITH. 

(Conlinued  from  page  3C4.) 

Chafter  T. — The  Eufterings  of  several  of  the  People 
called  Quakers,  under  llie  Dutch  government,  while 
the  lands,  afterwards  divided  into  the  colonies  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  were  in  their  posses- 
eion. 

1657. — While  New  York  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Dutch,  there  arrived  there  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Sixth  month,  1657,  ten 
of  the  people  called  Quakers,  viz.:  Christo- 
pher Holder,  John  Copeland,  Sarah  Gibbons, 
Mary  Witherhead,  Dorothy  Waugh,  Robert 
Hodgson,  Humphrey  Norton,  Richard  Dowd- 
ney,  William  Robinson,  and  Mary  Clark.  Of 
these,  the  first  five  had  been  banished  from 
New  England,  and  were  returning  thither 
again.  Soon  after  their  lauding  at  New 
York,  Mary  Witherhead  and  Dorothy  Waugh, 
publicly  declaring  in  the  streets,  were  taken 
and  cast  into  luiry  dungeons,  separate  from 
each  other.  Robert  Hodgson,  going  also  to 
Harastead,  on  Long  Island,  had  a  meeting 
with  some  of  his  friends  who  dwelt  there, 
where  he  met  with  barbarous  usage :  being 
brought  before  Gelder  Heeve,  a  magistrate, 
he  sent  him  to  prison,  and  rode  to  the  Dutch 
governor,  Stuyvesaiit,  to  inform  him  what  he 
had  done,  and  returning  with  a  guard  of  nius- 
queteers,  they  searched  the  pi  isoner,  took 
away  his  bible  and  papers,  and  kept  him  pin- 
ioned all  night  ;  and  next  day,  inquiring  who 
had  entertained  him,  took  into  custody  two 
women,  one  of  whom  had  a  sucking  child  at 
her  breast.  They  put  the  women  into  a  cart, 
and  fastened  Robert  to  the  cart's  tail,  pinion- 
ed, and  so  drew  him  through  the  woods  in  the 
night,  whereby  he  was  grievously  hurt.  Thus 
they  brought  him  back  to  New  York,  and  put 
him  into  a  dungeon  among  vermin  and  Hasti- 
ness, and  the  women  into  another  place  of 
confinement.  Some  time  after,  he  was  exam- 
ined before  the  governor,  incensed  against 
him  by  one  Caplain  Willet,  of  Plymouth,  and 
received  sentence  to  work  two  years  with  a 
negro  at  the  wheel-barrow,  or  pay  a  fine  of 
six  hundred  guilders.  He  would  have  made 
his  defence,  but  was  not  sufiered  to  speak,  but 
sent  again  to  the  dungeon,  and  none  of  the 
English  permitted  to  come  to  him.  After 
some  days,  he  was  brought  thence  pinioned, 
and  being  set  with  his  fiice  toward  the  court- 
chanib;ir,  another  sentence  was  read  to  him 
in  Dutch,  which  ho  understood  not.  After 
lying  some  days  more  in  the  dungeon,  he  was 
dragged  out  betimes  in  a  morning,  chained  to 
a  wheel-barrow,  and  commanded  to  work. 
He  answered,  he  was  not  brought  up,  nor 
used  to  such  work.  'J'hen  they  caused  a  ne- 
gro to  bent  him  with  a  pitched  rope,  near  four 
inches  about,  till  ho  fell  down.  They  took 
him  up  again,  ami  made  the  negro  beat  him 
till  he  fell  down  a  second  time,  having  receiv- 
ed above  an  hundred  blows.  Thus  was  ho 
kept  all  day,  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  chained 
to  the  wheel-barrow  ;  his  body  being  much 
bruised  and  swelled  :   and  he,  kept  wilhoul 


food,  was  exceeding  faint ;  but  silting  on  the 
ground,  with  his  mind  retired,  he  found  him- 
self inwardly  supported  and  strengthened.  At 
night  he  was  again  locked  up  in  the  dungeon, 
and  the  next  morning  chained  to  the  wheel- 
barrow again,  with  a  sentinel  set  over  him, 
that  none  might  come  to  speak  to  him.  On 
the  third  day  he  was  used  in  the  like  manner, 
but  still  refused  to  work,  being  indeed  ren- 
dered altogether  unable,  by  the  barbarous 
usage  he  had  received.  In  this  weak  condi- 
tion he  was  again  brought  before  the  gover- 
nor, who  commanded  him  to  work,  otherwise 
he  said  he  should  be  whipped  every  day. 
Then  he  was  again  chained  to  the  wheel-bar- 
row, and  threatened,  that  if  he  spoke  to  any 
person,  he  should  be  worse  punished  ;  but  he 
forbore  not  to  speak  to  those  that  came  to 
him.  Then  they  kept  him  close  again  in  the 
dungeon  several  days  and  nights  ;  one  day  and 
a  half  of  it  without  bread  or  water.  After 
this,  he  was  brought  early  in  the  morning 
into  a  private  room,  stripped  to  the  waist,  and 
hung  up  by  the  hands  with  a  great  log  of  wood 
lied  to  his  feet,  so  that  he  could  not  lurn  his 
body,  a  sturdy  negro  was  set  to  whip  him 
with  rods,  who  laid  many  stripes  on  him,  and 
cut  his  flesh  very  much  ;  then  he  was  again 
put  into  the  dungeon,  and  none  were  sufiered 
to  come  to  him.  Two  days  after  he  was  tak- 
en out  again,  hung  up  as  before,  and  many 
more  stripes  given  him  by  another  negro  ;  he 
now  almost  faintintr,  and  doubtful  of  his  life, 
desired  that  some  English  might  be  suffered 
to  come  to  him,  which  being  granted,  an 
Englishwoman  came  and  washed  his  stripes, 
but  found  him  so  weak  that  she  thought  be 
could  not  live  till  next  morning.  Neverthe- 
less, within  three  days  after  this  barbarity,  he 
was  restored  to  his  strength,  and  being  for 
sometime  afterwards  kept  like  a  slave  to  hard 
labour,  the  sense  of  his  innocent  sufferings 
and  inhuman  treatment  raised  compassion  in 
many,  and  especially  in  the  governor's  sister, 
who  interceded  with  her  brother  for  his  liber- 
ty, and  prevailed  with  him  to  set  the  poor 
man  free,  and  to  remit  his  fine. 

Some  others  of  those  called  Quakers, 
namely,  John  Tilton,  Joan  Chatlerton,  Henry 
Townsend,  Tobias  Feak  and  Edward  Hart, 
who  came  to  New  York  from  New  England, 
in  hopes  of  enjoying  the  freedom  of  their  re- 
ligion, met  also  with  hard  measure  therefrom 
the  governor,  at  the  instigation  of  the  said 
Captain  Willet.  But  this  governor  soon  re- 
lented, while  those  of  New  England  continued 
their  severity. 

In  this  Governor  Sluyvesant's  lime,  a  law 
was  made  at  New  York,  tliat  those  who  re- 
ceived any  Quaker  into  their  houses,  though 
hut  for  one  night,  should  forfeit  fifty  pounds 
sterling,  one-third  part  thereof  to  the  inform- 
er, who  should  be  concealed  ;  and  (hat  if  any 
vessel  should  bring  any  of  Ihem  into  that  ju- 
risdiction, it  should  bo  lorfeitcd,  with  the  car- 
go. Ncverthelfss  there  were  some  that  wil- 
lingly cnterlained  them,  for  which  ihcy  were 
imprisoned,  and  some  fined,  as  John  Tilton, 
Joan  Chalterton,  and  Henry  Townsend,  which 
last  was  fined  five  hundred  guilders,  and 
ihrcatcnod  to  bo  sent  out  of  that  jurisdiction. 
.\lso  Tobias  FeaU  and  Edward  Hart  (English- 


men, and  officers  in  the  town  of  Flishing,  or 
Flushing,  in  New  Netherlands  on  Long  Is- 
land,)  were  cast  into  prison,  because  they  re- 
fused to  prosecute  the  Dutch  governor's  or- 
ders against  the  Quakers  in  that  town.  And 
when  the  aforesaid  Henry  Townsend  was  call- 
ed before  the  governor  and  court,  and  deman- 
ded to  pay  the  fine  imposed  on  him,  he  an- 
swered, that  his  person  and  estate  were  in 
their  hands,  and  they  might  take  them  if  they 
would,  but  he  could  not  pay  the  fine;  wheie- 
upon  they  cast  him  into  a  miry  dungeon,  in 
the  winter  time  ;  whence  some  of  his  friends 
at  length  procured  his  liberty,'  by  giving  the 
oppressors  two  young  oxen  and  a  horse. 

The  Dutch,  when  told  of  their  barbarity  to 
the  English,  would  excuse  themselves  by  in- 
stancing the  example  of  the  persecutors  in 
New  England,  saying,  they  did  not  hang 
them  by  the  neck,  as  their  countrymen  there 
did. 

Among  others  who  suffered  among  the 
Dutch,  at  Flushing  and  Gravesands,  were 
John  Bowne,  the  before-mentioned  John  Til- 
ton, Mary,  his  wife,  and  her  son  Samuel,  Mi- 
chael Spicer,  John  Nicholson,  John  Liddal, 
William  Reap,  Edward  \\  barton,  Alice  Am- 
brose, Mary  Tomkins,  and  Jane  Millard  ;  the 
most  of  these  were  imprisoned  a  short  time, 
and  then  banished.  But  the  case  of  John 
Bowne  was  very  hard,  whom  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernor took  from  his  aged  father,  and  from  his 
wife  and  children,  and  coiifiiied  him  a  long 
time  in  a  close  dungeon,  where  he  was  almost 
famished  to  death.  At  length  he  was  brought 
forth,  sentenced  to  be  banished,  and  shipped 
in  a  Dutch  vessel  for  Holland,  without  being 
suflt'red  to  see  his  family  before  his  departure. 
Being  come  to  Holland,  he  acquainted  the 
Stales  with  the  hardships  he  had  suffered, and 
being  by  them  set  at  liberty,  he  went  to  Eng- 
land, and  from  thence,  by  way  of  Barbadoes, 
returned  home.  Some  time  after  his  return, 
the  governor,  meeting  him  in  the  street, 
seemed  ashamed  of  what  he  had  done,  and 
told  him  he  was  glad  to  see  him  safe  home 
again,  and  that  he  hoped  he  should  never  do 
so  any  moie  to  any  of  his  friends;  as  indeed 
it  did  not  long  remain  in  his  power,  for  King 
Charles  II.,  considering  of  what  ill  conse- 
quence a  Dutch  colony  must  be  in  the  heart 
of  his  American  dominions,  had  now  deter- 
mined to  dispossess  them,  which  he  soon  af- 
terwards did. 

[A  much  more  particular  account  of  the 
settlement  of  Friends  in  New  England,  and 
their  suffterings  in  New  York  government, 
will  be  found  in  the  "Historical  Fragments," 
a  scries  of  essays  in  the  13lh  and  14th  vol- 
umes of"  The  Friend."] 

(To  be  conlinued.) 

Have  a  care  of  trusting  to  after-games,  for 
then  there  is  but  one  throw  for  all  ;  and  pre- 
cipices are  ill  places  to  build  upon.  Wisdom 
gains  lime,  is  beforehand,  and  teaches  to 
choose  seasonably  and  pertinently;  therefore 
ever  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot.  But  if  you 
lose  an  opportunity,  it  difii'rs  in  this  from  a 
relapse ;  less  caution,  and  more  resolution 
and  industry  must  recover  it. — Fcnn. 
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GO  FORTH  INTO  THE  COUNTRY. 

Go  forth  into  the  country, 

From  a  world  ol  care  and  guile ; 

Go  forth  to  the  untainted  air, 
And  the  sunshine's  open  smile, 

It  shall  elear  tliy  clouded  brow- 
It  shall  loose  the  worldly  coil, 

That  binds  thy  heart  too  closely  up, 
Thou  man  of  care  and  toil. 

Go  forth  into  the  country, 

VVhere  gladsome  sights  and  sounds, 
Make  the  heart's  pnUes  thrill  and  leap 

With  li-esher,  qiiiiker  bounds. 
They  shall  wake  fresh  life  withia 

The  mind's  enchanted  bower; 
Go,  student  of  the  midnight  lamp, 

And  try  their  magic  power  ! 

Go  forth  into  the  country. 

With  its  songs  of  hai>py  birds. 
Its  fertile  vales,  its  grassy  hills, 

Alive  with  Hocks  and  herds. 
Against  the  power  of  sadness 

Is  its  magic  all  arrayed — 
Go  forth,  and  dream  no  idle  dreams, 

O,  visionary  maid  I 

Go  forth  into  the  country, 

Where  the  nut's  rich  clusters  grow. 
Where  the  strawberry  nestles  'nud  the  furze. 

And  the  whortleberries  grow. 
Each  season  hath  its  treasures. 

Like  the  air  all  free  and  wild — 
Who  would  keep  thee  from  the  country. 

Thou  happy,  artless  child  ? 

Go  forth  into  the  country. 

It  hath  tnany  a  solemn  grove. 
And  m.-.ny  an  altar  on  its  hills, 

S  icrcd  to  pence  and  love. 
And  whilst  with  grateful  fervour, 

Tliine  eyes  its  glories  scan. 
Worship  ifie  God  who  made  it  all, 

O,  holy  Christian  man  I 

Dublin  Unwersily  Mag. 


From  the  London  Frien 

Memoir  of  tlic  late  Frederick  Smith.- 

WRITTEN  BY  HIMSELF. 

(Cominucd  from  page  36li.) 

Although  tny  dear  wife,  and  myself  were 
not  yet  so  united  as  I  coulJ  have  wished,  yet 
there  appeareil  some  ground  gained.  I  have 
already  stated  that  Timothy  Bevington,  in  a 
religious  opportunity,  spoke  encouragingly  to 
us.  Some  months  afterwards,  on  meeting 
him  again,  he  told  me  he  recollected  what  had 
come  before  his  mind  at  that  time  ;  and 
though  what  lie  had  said  was  not  yet  realized 
he  notwithstanding  had  a  renewed  belief  that 
"  my  wife  would  be  given  to  me."  I  had 
been  very  cautious  at  all  limes  of  saying  any- 
thing by  way  of  persuasion  as  to  my  wife's 
religious  movemenis,  except  that  I  sometimes 
urged  her  to  the  attendance  of  her  own  place 
of  worship.  Indeed,  I  was  satisfied  that  it 
would  answer  little  purpose,  unless  I  could 
feel  myself  warranted  to  press  anything  on 
her  from^the  influence  [of  Divine  love,]  which 
I  thoughf  I  miglit  at  some  time  be  favoured 
to  feel.  Her  health  was  often  very  indiffer- 
ent; the  air  of  London  did  not  suit  her,  so 
that  we  had  for  a  considerable  time,  been  un- 
der the  necessity  of  having  a  lodging  out  of 
town,  where  she  frequently  remained  for  sev 
eral  days  together  when  site  was  unwell 
^  This  was  the  case  near  the  latter  end  of  this 
year,  and  I  was  left  in  town.    One  day,  while 


servintT  a  customer  in  the  shop,  I  fell  the  sweet 
inrtucnce  of  heavenly  love  in  a  remarUable  de- 
gree, and  at  tiie  same  time,  such  a  powerful 
union  with  my  dear  wife,  that  1  was  overcome 
with  the  sensation  :  and  having  dismissed  the 
customer  as  speedily  as  I  could,  I  went  up- 
lairs  to  give  vent  to  my  feelings,  where  I 
continued  Iho  greater  part  of  the  day.  Un- 
der this  inlluence  I  felt  an  inclination  either 
lo  speaU  or  to  write  to  her,  on  the  subject  of 
a  nearer  religious  fellowship.  I  was  not 
however  in  haste  to  put  it  into  practice,  but 
waited  till  the  next  day,  that  I  might  when 
mv  mind  became  more  settled,  judge  of 
the  propriety  of  such  a  slep.  The  next  day 
on  silting  down  before  Him  by  whom  I  wish- 
ed to  be  rightly  instructed,  I  again  felt  Ihe 
same  sweet  impression,  when  without  hesila- 
lion,  I  wrote  a  few  lines  to  her,  expressive  of 
what  I  felt.  I  took  tlm  letter  in  the  evening, 
and  soon  found  that  the  IMasler  had  been 
there  before  me.  She  read  what  I  had  writ- 
ten several  times  over,  but  said  nothing. 
After  a  time,  1  ventured  to  begin  the  conver- 
sation, though  in  much  fear  and  brokenness, 
and  I  told  her  all  that  I  had  felt.  She  was 
much  affected  at  the  relation,  and  asked  me  at 
what  time  of  the  preceding  day  it  was,  that  I 
felt  the  impression  1  spoke  of;  I  replied  that  the 
clock  struck  eleven  as  I  was  going  upstairs, 
on  leaving  the  shop.  She  said  it  was  very  re- 
markable, for  just  at  that  time  she  felt  the 
same  impression  towards  me,  which  had  con- 
tinued with  her  ever  since,  much  to  her  com- 
fort and  consolation.  We  now  mingled  our 
tears  of  real  joy  together,  under  a  sense  of 
the  gracious  dealing  of  our  Heavenly  Father 
lo  our  poor  souls;  and  we  had  to  admire  thai 
our  present  union  had  not  been  eflecled  by  any 
human  means,  but  by  the  power  of  the  Lord 
alone,  he  having  given  my  wife  to  me.  Great, 
I  believe,  were  our  desires  that  we  might  in 
no  respect  know  a  separation  from  each  olher, 
but  that  we  might  so  walk  before  Him  as  lo 
[experience]  a  continuance  of  his  love  and 
reo'ard.  I  believe  we  both  considered  this 
extraordinary  manifestation  of  Divine  love, 
through  which  we  were  so  sweetly  united,  ai 
our  spiritual  marriage;  fur  what  we  had  be- 
fore known  of  love,  fell  far  short  of  that  which 
we  now  felt  towards  each  olher;  nay,  appear- 
ed as  nothing  in  comparison  of  it.  This  I 
apprehend,  is  what  all  ought  to  feel  on  enter- 
ing into  this  solemn  engagement. 

Rly  wife  was  at  this  time  very  much  indis- 
posed, and  was  visited  with  a  great  deal  of 
pain,  so  that  she  was  often  ready  to  cry  out 
from  the  agony  she  suffered  ;  but  she  was  at 
the  same  time  under  a  very  precious  visitation  ; 
so  that  in  ihe  midst  of  her  suffering,  she  fell 
such  a  flow  of  Divine  comfort,  as  made  her 
bodily  affliction  appear  as  nothing  to  her  ;  and, 
as  she  has  frequently  told  me  since,  she  was 
at  times  ready  lo  pray  for  a  return  of  her 
pains,  in  the  hope  of  being  favoured  with  a 
return  of  heavenly  love  and  consolation. 

About  this  lime,  as  she  informed  me  sever- 
al years  afterwards,  she  had  a  singular  dreairi, 
which,  as  it  conveys  instruction,  I  shall  here 
relate. 

She  thought  as  she  and  her  brother  were 
walking  together,  they  came  to  a  large  flight 


of  stairs,  which  she  ventured  to  ascend,  but 
left  her  brother  at  the  bottom.  When  she 
had  reached  ihe  lop,  she  saw  two  angels  in 
white  raiment,  each  having  a  trumpet,  which 
they  placed  in  their  mouths,  and  said  with 
loud  voices,  "  Repenl,  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand."  They  then  led  her  for- 
ward amidst  an  innumerable  company  of  an- 
gels, where  the  sweet  sensation  she  felt  was 
beyond  descriplion.  They  afterwards  brought 
her  back  again  and  down  the  stairs.  She 
wished  lo  return  with  ihem,  but  ihey  pointed  to 
two  roads  ;  the  one  on  the  lefl  hand  was  a  large 
open  and  beautiful  plain,  that  on  the  right  a  rug- 
ged and  narrow  path.  She  was  lold  she  had  her 
choice  which  way  lo  go,  but  if  she  intended 
lo  come  thither  again,  it  must  be  by  going 
along  the  rugged  and  narrow  way.  They 
then  left  her, and  she  soon  afterwards  awoke. 
The  next  First-day,  she  went  to  her  usual 
place  of  worship,  when  the  minisler  look  for 
his  text  the  words,  "  Repent,  for  ihe  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  at  hand."  This  brought  her 
dream  afresh  to  her  remembrance,  and  it  seem- 
ed to  have  the  effect  of  making  her  more  earn- 
est to  know  which  way  it  was  her  duly  lo  go. 
After  a  time  she  found  most  peace  in  going 
with  me.  I  left  her  entirely  to  herself  as  to 
her  attending  [Friends']  meetings,  being 
satisfied  that  He  who  had  visited  our  souls 
in  so  extraordinary  a  manner,  would  in  the 
right  lime,  carry  on  the  work  he  had  begun 
in  her.  In  a  few  weeks  after  she  had  got 
better,  she  gradually  left  her  former  place  of 
worship,  and  we  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of 
experiencing  "  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace."  It  was  no  small  alleviation 
of  my  troubles  to  have  ihe  help  of  my  dear 
wife  ;  the  union  of  her  spirit  was  great  com- 
fort to  me.  She  kept  her  place,  I  have  often 
thought,  far  beyond  myself,  and  afterwards 
became  a  steady  and  useful  member  of  the 
Society  [of  Friends.] 

My  business  was  now  gradually  increasing, 
and  I  had  a  hope  that  I  should  not  continue  lo 
suffer  the  severe  discipline  which  I  had  experi- 
enced on  account  of  trade  ;  a  prospect  appear- 
ed of  my  getting  out  of  some  of  the  difficulties 
I  had  been  struggling  against.  For  these 
and  many  other  blessings  my  heart  was  often 
bowed  in  reverence  [to  God].  My  trials 
had  the  effect  of  enabling  me  from  experience 
lo  syiTipalhize  with  the  afflicted.  With  my 
mind  thus  tenderly  exercised  on  behalf  of  a 
near  relation,  (the  daughter  of  an  uncle,  a 
clergyman,)  willi  whom  I  had  formerly  been 
in  great  friendship,  I  wrote  the  following  let- 
ter to  her . — 

"  Hay  market,  Ninth  Month  4lh,  1786. 
"  Dear  Cousin, — With  that  tenderness  and 
sympathy,  which  I  can  with  truth  say,  I  of- 
ten feel  for  the  affliclions  of  my  fellow  crea- 
tures, and  which  at  this  time  I  sensibly  feel 
for  thee,  do  I  now  sit  down  to  offer  my  mite 
of  love  towards  thee.  Believe  me,  the  ac- 
count of  thy  dear  husband's  decease  gave  me 
much  heartfelt  uneasiness,  well-knowing  the 
afflictive  dispensation  now  laid  upon  ihce, 
must  cause  sensations  which  cannot  be  easily 
described.  But  trials  of  this  kind,  my  dear 
cousin  we  must  all  submit  lo  ;  nay,  we  must 
not  even  murmur  al  them.     It  is  the  Lord's 
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will,  and  who  can  controvert  it?  Our  giving 
way  to  grief  will  in  no  wise  answer  any  good 
purpose,  but  may  perhaps  encourage  a  me- 
lancholy which  it  is  our  duty  to  avoid,  ^ye 
should  'endeavour  to  say  in  sincerity,  '  Not 
my  «ill,  hut  thine  be  done,  O  Lord  !'  It  has 
pleased  the  Almighty  oftentimes  to  bring  me 
low;  and  I  have  observed,  that  in  seasons  oF 
distress,  my  soul  has  been  brought  nearer  to 
him  ;  thus  1  have  been  enabled  to  cry  mighti- 
ly unto  him,  and  I  have  ever  found  hun  a 
present  Helper  in  all    my  aflliclions.     There- 


For  "The  Friend." 

ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  GEAPE  TINE. 

{  No.  3.  ) 

ox    SOIL. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  vine  should  go 
on  increasing  in  size,  and  capacity  to  produce 
larger  crops  of  fruit  year  after  year,  without 
having  adequate  nourishment    to    sustain  it 


succeed,  and  success  will  surely  ensue  ;  for 
where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  mostly  a  rray. 
If  the  garden  or  yard  is  to  be  the  location 
of  your  border,  and  the  ground  is  not  suffi- 
ciently oiicn  to  pass  water  readily,  a  prepara- 
tion must  be  laid  over  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  composed  of  stones,  brick-bats,  gravel, 
or  rubbish  of  any  kind  ;  the  old  mortar,  or 
lime  and  plastering  I'rom  old  buildings,  is  un- 
surpassed for  this  purpose.     If  the   border  is 


and  while  it  is  known  to  be  quite  possible  to  I  (^   [^g   ^g^^   the    house,   the   bottom  of  your 
ake  the  bed  or  border  in  which  it  is  planted  ]  n-ench  may  be  drained  by  side-cuts,  or  other- 


fore  my  dear  cousm,  I  would  have  thee  con- 
sider that  the  Lord   is  never   nearer  than  in 
times  of  trial  and  deep   probation.     At  these 
times  we  feel  our  souls  drawn  towards  him, 
knowing  our  own  inability  to  help  ourselves, 
with  the  an.vious  hope  that  he  will  not  utterly 
cast  us  from  his  presence.     Trials  and  afflic- 
tions are  sometimes  as  needful   for  the  mind, 
as  food  for  the  body.     I   have   often  thought 
nay,  I   have  e.\perienced  it,  that  a  religious 
growth,  and  a    true  knowledge  of  God,   has 
been  [more]  fully  known  by  paiience  and  re- 
signation  to  his  blessed    will  in  time  of  deep 
sulfsring.     When  we  are  thus  willingly  led, 
we  find  him  to  be  the  Physician  of  great  price, 
the  Healer  of  our  wounds  and  the  hope  of  our 
salvation.     But  alas!   there  are  few  that  can 
truly  say,  '  a  Saviour  or  I  die,  a  Redeemer  or 
I  perish  !'     And  what  is  the  reason  1    We  are 
not    willing   to    undergo  the   refining   opera- 
tion of  his  hand.     '  As  gold  is  tried  in  the  fire, 
so  are  acceptable  men  in  the  furnace  of  afflic- 
tion.'    Tliose  wiiom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chas- 
teneth  ;  therefore  let  us  keep  in  his  love  by  a 
submission  to  his  will.     'Wo    unto  them  who 
have  lost  patience,  for  what  will  they  do  when 
the  Lord    comet h.'     Happy  wilt  thou  be,  my 
dear    cousin,    if  thou  look  to   Him  alone  for 
help  ;  Ho  will  never  desert  thee,  but  tiie  more 
thou  castest   thy    care  on  him,   the   more  he 
will   manifest  himself  unto  thee.     Think  not 
thy  present  affliction  is  tnore  than  thou  canst 
bear.      Remember  what  David  said,  '  He  hath 
helped   me  out  si.x  troubles,  and   he  will  not 
leave  me  in  the  seventh.'     Such  was  his  re- 
si^naiion,  and  if  thoutakest  his  example,  thou 
wilt    in    thy  distress,    have  to  say   as  he  did, 
'  Whv  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul  !     and 
why    art  thou   disquieted  within    me?     Hope 
thuu  in  God,  for  I  shall   yet    praise  him,  who 
is  the  lielp  of  my  countenance  and  my  God.' 
Humble  thyself  before  him,  and  F  have  not  a 
doubt  but  that  thou  wilt  yet  have  occasion  to 
rejoice. 

"  I  think  I  have  lillle  more  to  add,  ihan  if  I 
can  ill  any  respect  be  of  assistance  to  thee  my 
dear  cousin,  1  shall  be  happy  in  having  it  in 
my  power;  therefore  do  not  let  a  fearofgiv- 
iiiii  trouble  be  a  motive  for  not  urging  it.  I 
therefore  conclude,  sincerely  desiring  tliat  th'- 
Aliiiii;hly  may  look  with  leiiilerness  and  com- 
p:issioiialc  regard  upon  thee,  and  that  thou 
mayst  be  preserved  in  his  love  in  this  season 
of  severe  distress. 

"Thy  airccli'inato  cousin, 

"  l'iii;i)i;uii;K  S.Mirii." 

(To  liccnMliniii'.l.) 

Avoid  questions  and  strife  ;  nor  show  a 
busy  and  contentious  disposition. — Panii. 


too  rich  for  the  time  being,  or  when  it  is  Jirst 
planted,  it  must  be  equally  manifest  that  suffi- 
cient provision  should  be  made  for  its  future 
support,  when.it  shall  yield  bvshels  of  fruit  ; 
for  such  is  the  amazing  fecundity  of  the  vine, 
that  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  its  increase 
of  production,   under  proper   management. — 
There   are  vines   in   England*  now   growing, 
that  have  been  thrifty  bearers  for  some  hun- 
dreds of  years,  and  yield  now  annually   more 
weight  of  the  finest  fruit  than  I  would  like  to 
name.     The   Hampton   Court  vine,   I   think, 
produces  over  a  ton  annually,   or  at  least  in 
some  seasons  !     However,  this  is  no  rule  for 
us,   but   is  at  least  encouraging.     There  are 
very  i'ew  people  in  our  country  who  are  yet 
willing  to  incur  the  time,  trouble,  or  expense 
necessary   to  approach  such  results  as  this; 
but  in  time  I  suppose  more  attention  will   be 
devoted   to  the  subject,  as  wealth  and  popula- 
tion increase,  and  grapes  will  become  as  plen- 
tiful  in  our  markets,  and  as  desirable  or  ne- 
cessary to  our  citizens  as  some  other  fruits, 
such    as    apples,    peaches,    &c.     There    are 
nearly  always  particular  spots  about  the  pre- 
mises of  a  country  establishment,  whetiier  in 
a  village  or  at  a  farm-house,   where  a  grape- 
vine may   be   located  and  flourish,  with  very 
little   more  trouble   than   the  mere   planting. 
For,  instance,  near  a  pump  or  well ;  or  near 
a  gutter,  through  which  passes  the  ofllil  and 
rel'use  of  the  kitchen;  or  near  a  hog-pen  or 
poultry  yard,  or  any  such   place  where  a  con- 
stant  supply   and  renewal  of  nourishment  is 
alTorded  :  taking  care  that  it  is  not  in  a  place 
that   is  too   wet,   or  where  the    roots  will  be 
I  embedded    in  a  heavy  and  stijf  soil,   whence 
the  moisture  cannot  readily  pass  off;  for  a 
\slagnant   mud-hole   will    not    answer   at    all 
though   if  there  should  be  such  a  place  at  a 
considerable   distance   from   the   foot  of  the 
vine,   it   would   be  no  disadvantage  perhaps  ; 
but  it  should  be  understood  that  a  light  sandy, 
or  gravelly  loam,  is  the  best  soil,  while  a  stiff 
and   tenacious  clay   is   the  worst   in  which  a 
vine  can  be  placed.     Therefore,  if  the  latter 
predominate,    ample    preparation    should    be 
made  to  counteract  its  etiects.     In  some  parts 
of  the  country   the  land  is  naturally  so  rich, 
that  little  more  than  planting  is  necessary,  to 
insure  a  healthy  growth  ;  (though  imich  more 
is   reipiired   to   insure   line  fruit  ;)  but  if  the 
n-round  is  naturally  poor,  stiff"and  barren,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  prepare  a  good  bed, 
(or   bolder,  as   the   gardeners  call  it,)  which 
may   readily   bo   done   in  the  country  at  odd 
leisure  times,  without  encroaching  much  upon 
the   avocation  of  tlio  fanner,  and  which   will 
amply  repay  the  outlay  ;   but  there  must  be  a 
taste  for  the  business,  and  a  determination  to 


wise,  to  connect  with  the  foundation  walls  of 
the  house,  or  other  buildings  whose  walls  are 
deeply  set  ;  but  at  all  events  the  trench  must 
be  drained,  or  an  outlet  made  for  an  excess  of 
moisture,  if  there  should  be  any  ;  you  may 
dig  a  small  well  to  gravel  or  sand,  or  extend 
a  small  trench  to  some  adjacent  low  ground, 
filling  the  same  to  within  a  foot  or  so  of  the 
top  with  rubbish,  on  the  top  of  which  should 
be  placed  bushes,  or  something  of  the  kind,  to 
keep  the  soil  from  filling  it  up  too  soon  ;  then 
the  top  spit  of  a  good  grass  sward  should  be 
turned  over  upon  the  bushes,  and  then  the 
whole  may  be  filled  up  with  soil.  So  much  for 
the  draining  of  the  trench  ;  now  for  the  pre- 
paration of  it. 

If  you  design  cultivating  some  three  or 
four  vines,  it  will  be  necessary  to  dig  a  trench 
about  eight  feet  wide,  by  about  forty  long, 
and  three  feet  in  depth  :  the  bottom  should  bfe 
covered  as  above  described  with  rubbish  to 
the  depth  of  some  six  or  eight  inches,  and  a 
good  rich  grass  sward  thrown  on  this  rubbish 
to  the  depth  of  six  inches  more  ;  you  should 
now,  if  possible,  place  a  layer  of  bones  over 
this  substratum,  to  the  deyth  of  six  inches, 
from  the  smallest  bone  of  a  I'owl  to  the  larg- 
est of  an  ox.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  not  al- 
ways easy  to  procure  bones  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities for  the  purpose,  but  still  many  may  be 
saved  and  hunted  up  during  the  winter,  and 
horn-tips  or  piths,  besides  other  olTal,  may  be 
procured  from  neighbouring  tanners,  such  as 
hair,  lime,  scraps,  old  pieces  of  leather,  old 
shoes,  hoofs,  or  the  entire  carcasses  of  dead 
animals,  &;c.  &c.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
bone-dust  may  always  be  procured  in  the  city 
sufficiently  cheap  to  be  an  object ;  also  guano 
may  be  used  ;  but  of  these  two  last  1  shall 
speak  hereafter. 

Bones  are  universally  admitted  to  be  the 
very  best  kind  of  manure  that  can  be  applied 
to  the  roots  of  vines,  because  they  are  so  slow 
and  gradual  in  the  process  of  decomposition, 
as  to  afford  a  constant  and  permanent  supply 
of  the  proper  kind  of  nourishment  ;  the  small 
ones  first  yielding  to  the  effects  of  the  sur- 
rounding soil,  while  the  large  ones  will  last 
from  twenty,  thirty,  or  even  to  fifty  years  be- 
fore they  will  become  entirely  decomposed — 
the  roots  of  the  vine  seem  to-  have  ft  greater 
affinity  for  boties  than  almost  anything  else, 
and  will  environ  them  by  a  perfect  tissue  of 
small  fibres  in  every  direction,  so  as  to  re- 
semble, when  viewed  through  a  microscope, 
a  fine  gauze  ;  beside  which,  lliey  will  not  leave 
them  for  any  other  nourishment,  but  will  in- 
stinctively cling  to  them.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained by-experiment  to  bo  relied  on,  that  roots 
have  been  run  along  the  outside  of  the  thigh- 
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bone  of  an  ox  tluit  has  been  sawed  oH"  and  bu- 
ried,would,  instead  ofproceeding  on  in  a  straight 
line  beyond  the  bone,  turn  short  round  and 
enter  the  inside  of  it,  and  spread  its  fibres  and 
rootlets  all  around,  so  as  completely  to  cover 
its  inner  surface.  Time  and  space  will  not 
permit  me  to  enlarge  further  on  this  branch 
of  the  subject.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  sug- 
gest a  compost,  with  which   to  fill  the  trench. 

As  the  spring  of  the  year  is  the  proper  time 
to  plant  out  vines  or  cuttings,  a  compost 
should  be  prepared  the  previous  autumn  and 
winter,  to  place  upon  the  top  of  the  before- 
nienlioned  bones,  if  you  can  procure  them,  or 
if  not,  the  said  compost  must  aflbrd  the  sub- 
stitute. I  would  recommend  that  about  as 
much  good  rich  sward  from  some  bottom 
meadow,  or  under  some  old  fence,  as  will  fill 
up  say  two-lhirds  of  the  trench,  be  carted  as 
near  to  your  kitchen  door,  as  circumstances 
will  permit;  to  this  should  be  added,  the 
sweepings  of  roads  or  streets,  the  scrapings 
from  around  hog-pens,  poultry-yards,  wood- 
pile, &c.,  also  the  slacked  ashes  and  lime  from 
the  lie-tub,  beside  all  the  ofi'al  and  refuse  of 
every  description  that  issues  from  a  human 
habitation,  such  as  soap-suds,  urine,  disli-wa- 
ter,  &c.  fSLC.  In  this  way  a  sulTicient  mass 
must  be  accumulated  to  fill  your  trench  in  the 
spring,  which  must  be  occasionally  stirred  up 
and  well  mixed,  either  with  a  plough  and 
horses,  or  spade  and  shovel  ;  in  doing  which, 
three  or  four  bushels  of  bone-dust  should  be 
incorporated  with  it,  and  also  about  one  hun- 
dred pounds  o^ guano.  This  mass  will  be  less 
heating  than  it'  partly  composed  of  stable  ma- 
nure :  but  I  had  like  to  have  forgotten  one 
very  important  ingredient,  and  that  is  a  pret- 
ty large  proportion  of  sand  or  gravel,  which 
renders  the  whole  more  friable,  and  also  ad- 
mits of  the  more  elTectual  application  of  liquid 
manure,  which,  afier  a  time,  the  vines  will 
require  in  the  shape  of  soap-suds,  saturated 
bone-dust  and  guano,  &c.  6cc.  ;  soot-water  is 
also  one  of  the  most  powerful  liquid  manures. 
The  trenches  should  be  opened  and  [prepared 
about  the  first  of  the  Fourth  month,  or  ear- 
lier, if  the  weather  is  fine  and  suitable,  and 
the  compost  carted  and  thrown  into  them,  so 
as  to  fill  ihem  up  about  six  inches  above  the 
adjacent  ground  ;  when  after  remaining  for  a 
week  or  two  to  settle,  they  will  be  fit  to  re- 
ceive the  plants  or  cuttings. 

Before  closing  my  remarks  on  this  branch 
of  the  subject.  It  may  be  as  well  to  slate,  tiiat 
it  is  quite  possible  for  the  border,  or  other 
jilace  in  which  vines  are  planted,  to  become 
too  dry,  especially  if  the  surrounding  soil  is 
naturally  wet  and  stiff.  Our  climate  is  sub- 
ject to  occasional  seasons  of  severe  drought, 
during  which  periods  it  may  sometimes  be  ob- 
served, that  trees  and  shrubbery,  growing  in 
wet  and  swampy  places,  perish  inconsequence 
of  the  exhaustion  of  their  accustomed  mois- 
ture, while  at  the  same  time  trees  and  bushes 
of  kindred  character,  growing  upon  the  neigh' 
bouring  uplands,  appear  to  suffer  but  little 
If,  therefore,  the  soil  in  which  the  border  is 
prepared  is  of  a  stiff,  cold,  and  adhesive  quail 
ty,  it  will  be  more  influenced  by  drought, 
than  if  of  a  light  sandy  or  loamy  texture  ; 
and  in  either  case  it  would  be  better  to  water 


the  vines,  at  least  while  they  are  under  four  we  shall  be  bound,  as  the  world  is  now,  to  de- 
years  of  age,  if  the  season  should  be  very  dry  ;  ny  it  in  many  of  those  specious  forms  in  w  liich 
and  even  after  that  age  they  would  be  much  we  seem  willing  to  join  the  hand  of  fellow- 
benefited  by  it.  Water,  unless  excessively  ship.  That  business,  in  which  one  cannot 
and  unreasonably  applied  to  the  roots  of  vines,  feel  the  approbation  of  his  Heavenly  Fathi'r, 
will  not  injure  Ihem, provided  it  can  puss  ojf  and  does  not  habitually  look  up  to  liim  for  di- 
freely ;  it  is  only  by  being  permitted  to  s/oi,'- !  rection  therein,  and  cannot  feel,  too,  that  in 
nate  or  remain  about  them,  that  it  becomes  ^  pursuing  it  he  is  doing  what  is  useful  to  some 


hurtful. 


J.  S. 
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Avocation— pursuit  of  Biisintss. 

If  the    limitations  of   the   Spirit  of  Truth 
were,  in  this  day,  as  attentively  consulted  by 


and  hurtful  to  none,  is  a  dangerous  business. 

Having  unexpectedly  extended  my  remarks, 
I  offer  the  extract  fiom  J.  ISarclay's  writings, 
in  the  hope,  that  it  may  encourage  some  to 
thounhtfulncss  in  the  ordering  of  their  out- 
ward afiiiirs,  which  however  are  closely  con- 
nected with  their  inward  peace. 

Seventh  inoulli,  30lh,  1645. 

"Third  month  i;3lli,  1817. — I  think  it  right 


those  in  business,  and  those  about  to  enter  at  this  time  to  set  down  my  opinions,  or  rather 
nto  it,  as  they  were  by  John  Barclay,  I  ap-,such  opinions  as  I  conceive  to  he  sound  and 
prebend  there  would  be  less  striving  to  get  [good,  relative  to  the  subject  of  business:  I 
wealth,  less  pride,  a  more  successful  direction  fear  many  of  my  near  and  dear  friends  have 
of  efi'orts  in  business,  and  more  enjoyment  of '  much  mistaken  mj'  ideas  on  this  matter;  and 
solid  peace: — the  peace  which  flows  from  the  j  perhaps  I  myself  have  not  entirely  acted  up 
appiobation  of  our  Holy  Leader,  and  from  the  i  in  every  respect  to  that  standard,  into  which 
consciousness  that  whatever  may  be  our  sue-  the  Truth  leads  those  who  follow  its  dictates. 


cess,  to  serve  Him  is  belter  than  to  serve  the 
tcorld.  The  following  extract  shows  a  mind 
well  taught  in  the  school  of  Christ,  and  ac- 
customed to  bring  the  precepts  and  doctrines 
of  the   Christian  religion   to  bear  practically 


I  believe  that  it  is  good  for  man  to  earn  his 
livelihood  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  If  any 
one  has,  or  ever  conies  to  have  sufiicient  fiir 
the  support  of  himself  and  family, — by  a  sufli- 
ciency,  I  do  not  mean  that  which  will  satisfy 


on  the  aftairs  of  life.  It  is  full  of  meaning  to  ^all  his  c?esiVcs,  nor  that  which  may  raise  his 
many  of  our  profession  in  this  land.  Well  family  above  the  sphere  in  which  ihey  were 
may  those  who  do  not  make  as  high  a  profes- !  born,  neitlier  that  which  will  furnish  his  chil- 
sion  as  we,  say,  "  Wherein  do  you  Quakers  dren  with  large  capitals  to  enter  lucrative  or 
differ  from  the  world's  people?"  "  You  trade  [extensive  concerns, — but  if  he  has  wherewith 
in  all  that  the  world  trades  in,  and  love  thejio  support  himself  and  family  in  a  moderate 
gain  of  it  too."  "You  have,  (at  least  many  i  way  of  living,  and  to  aflbrd  bis  children  an 
of  you,)  your  houses  furnished  as  richly,  if  i  useful  education,  the  knowledge  of  some  hon- 
not  as  gaily,  as  others.  Your  carriages,  &c. 'est  employ,  and  a  little  to  begin  wilh, — it  is 
are  fine  and  coslh';  your  tables  are  sumptu-  enough.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  such  an 
ous,  and  yet  you  profess  to  be  led  in  all  things  one  should  consider,  whether  it  be  not  right  for 
by  that  divine  principle  which  George  Fox  j  him  to  give  up  his  business  to  his  children, 
was  led  by,  and  which  led  him  out  of  all  these  to  faithful  dependents,  or  to  relations  that  want 
things."  it  ;  unless  he  be  of  a  disposition  that  can  hardly 

But   here   is  the   place    where    many  turn  j  find  occupation  for  his  mind  out  of  business, 
back   sorrowful,    and   go   no  more  with   their  j  and  in  this  case,  let  him  continue   to  employ 


suflering  Lord.  Non-conformity  to  the  world 
is  too  hard  a  doctrine — it  imposes  too  heavy 
a  cross — and  the  choice  of  many  is,  to  tamper 
and  temporize,  until  their  spiritual  eye  has 
become  so  dim,  that  lliev  cannot  discern  the 
snares  of  the  devil  before  they  are  caught  in 
them  ;  and  being  once  in,  they  try  to  appear 
the  best,  both  to  the  world  and  to  the  true 
Seed  ;  but  in  so  doing  they  directly  fall  into 
another  snare,  artfully  laid  in  an  hour  when 
they  are  busy  in  glossing  over  the  fnrmer  er- 
ror, instead  of  honestly  acknowledging  it,  and 
humbly  retreating  from  such  dangerous 
ground  ;  so  from  one  entanglement  to  another 
they  go  on,  carried  smoothly  and  thoughtless- 
ly down  the  current  of  custom  to  the  sluggish 
lake  of  apathy  or  lukewarmncss,  where  men 
may  swim  in  wealth,  but  Quakers  die.  The 
lightness  of  the  external  badges  of  their  pro- 
fession may  buoy  them  up  for  a  time,  but  it 
will  soon  be  known  to  whom  they  belong. 

To  please  every  one,   to  be  well  thought  of 
by  all,  and  to  gratify  any  by  deserting  princi 
pie,  are   aims  too  low  for  the  Christian.     If 
we  desire  to  be  true  to  the  cause  of  our  Lord 
and  Master  at  all  times,  and  in  all  situations, 


himself  in  it,  taking  only  a  small  sharg  of  the 
profits.  With  "respect  to  charity,  let  not  any 
in  trade  nicely  glean  their  vine  of  the  fruit 
with  which  the  Lord  halh  so  abundantly 
blessed  them;  but  let  them  gather  sufficient, 
and  the  rest  let  them  leave  for  the  portion  qf 
the  poor.  For  my  own  part,  if  way  open  for 
my  going  into  business,  I  believe  it  will  be 
the  safest  for  me  to  engage  in  sucli  an  one  as 
is  moderately  profitable,  yielding  regular  re- 
turns, and  tending  lo  the  general  and  substan- 
tial welfare  of  mankind,  to  the  injury  of  none, 
and  which  will  not  lake  up  much  attention  or 
anxiety.  But  especially  I  desire,  that  I  may 
never  sell  to  otheis  any  article  which  has  an 
evil  tendency,  or  which  evidently  and  often  is 
misapplied.  With  respect  to  this  particular, 
1  have  lamented  to  see  that  Friends,  who  are 
fearful  lest  they  should  give  way  to  the  spirit 
of  vanity,  pride,  and  exiiavagrmce,  and  who 
on  that  account-decorate  neither  their  persons 
nor  houses,  nor  even  allow  their  servants  lo 
dress  gaily, — that  these  should  yet  feel  easy 
to  deal  to  others,  things  which  they  disap- 
prove of  for  themselves  ; — that  Ihey  should  not 
hesitate  to  buy  and  sell  such  arlicles,  as  Ihey 
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well  know  are  inconsislent  and  incompatible  i  More,  (whose  work  on  Purgatory  he  had  con- 
with  the  pure  teachings  of  that  principle,  by  futed,)  and  committed  to  the  tower.  On  the 
which  thev  profess  to°  be  led.  This  matter '  20th  of  June,  1533,  he  underwent  a  public 
has  impressed  me  much.  I  know  that  by  examination  at  St.  Paul's,  before  the  assembly 
adopting  this  sentiment,  1  show  my  disappro-  of  bishops,  and  for  his  fearless  and  inflexible 
batiun  of  the  conduct  of  many  sincere-hearted  j  defence  of  protestant  principles,  wascondemn- 
Friends.and  I  amalsoaware  howfew  descrip- led  to  be  burnt  at  Smilhfield.  A  young  man 
lions   of  occupation  in  life  are    entirely    free  .named  Andrew  Hunt  suffered  with  him.   With 


from  this  objection.  Nevertheless,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  the  sincere-hearted  amongst  us  will 
not  hesitate  to  give  up  that  in  their  outward 
concerns,  which  they  see  and  know  to  be  an 
encouragement  to  evil  in  any  shape.  That 
these  may  come  to  see  this  matter,  as  clearly 
as  1  do  at  this  present  time,  is  the  warm  desire 
of  my  soul." 

Fondness  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders  for  Bathing. 

Playing  in  the  surf  was  another  of  their 
amusements,  and  is  still  much  practised.  It 
is  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  them  coming  in  on 
the  top  of  a  heavy  roller,  borne  along  with 
increasing  rapidity,  until  they  suddenly  disap- 
pear. What  we  should  look  upon  as  the  most 
dangerous  surf,  is  that  they  most  delight  in. 
The  surf-board  which  they  use  is  about  six 
feet  in  length  and  eighteen  inches  wide,  made 
of  some  light  wood.  After  they  have  passed 
within  the  surf,  they  are  seen  buffeting  the 
waves,  to  regain  the  outside,  whence  they 
again  take  their  course  with  almost  the  speed 
of  an  aerial  flight.  They  play  for  hours  in 
this  way,  never  seeming  to  tire,  and  the  time 
to  see  a  Hawaiian  happy,  is  while  he  is  gam- 
bolling and  frolicking  in  the  surf.  I  have 
stood  for  hours  watching  their  sport  with 
great  interest,  and  I  must  say,  with  no  little 
envy. 

In  another  place  Captain  Wilkes  says: — 
I  was  very  much  amused  with  the  sight  of  a 
number  of  little  children,  thai  could  but  barely 
creep,  crawling  into  the  deep  water  of  the 
enclosed  spaces  along  the  path,  and  paddling 
about  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  it  were 
their  native  element,  and  seemingly  more  at 
home  than  on  land.  They  reminded  me  of 
duckliif^s.  No  regard  seemed  to  be  paid  to 
them  by  the  older  ones  or  their  parents;  and 
it  was  a  inatler  of  surprise  to  them  that  I 
should  think  it  anything  extraordinar}'.  Al- 
though these  young  children  could  not  exact- 
ly swim,  yet  by  the  movements  of  their  arms 
and  legs,  they  contrived  to  make  progress,  and 
keep  their -heads  well  above  water. — Explor- 
ing Ex. 

John  Frilh,  a  protestant  martyr,  was  born 
at  Sevcnoak,  in  Kent,  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  afterwards  chusen  a  junior  canon  of  Ox- 
ford. In  lO'J.j  he  brcaiiie  acquainled  with 
Tindal,  who  was  the  instrument  of  sowing  the 
seed  of  Ihe  pure  gospel  in  his  heart.  His  prin- 
ciples becoming  known,  he  was  imprisoned 
for  a  time  with  several  others,  some  of  whom 
died  with  severe  usage.  Being  released  in 
1028,  he  went  to  the  cnntiiient,  where  he 
spent  two  years,  and  became  greatly  coiilirni- 
0(1  in  the  protestant  fnilh.  Two  years  after, 
leaving  his  wife  and  children  in  a  |ilace  of 
safety,  ho  ventured  to  visit  England  ;  where 
after  awhile  he  was  arrested  by  Sir  Thomas 


I  courage  that  astonished  the  spectators, 
Frilh  end)raced  the  faggot  and  the  stake, 
snnling  amidst  the  flames,  and  praying  for  the 
forgiveness  of  his  enemies.  He  suffered  in 
the  prime  of  life,  July  4,  1533. 

It  is  said  there  was  a  time,  when,  owing  to 
the  impression  made  b}'  his  excellent  charac- 
ter on  the  servants  who  had  charge  of  him, 
he  might  have  escaped  ;  but  to  an  offer  of  the 
kind,  he  replied,  "  Before  I  was  seized  I  would 
fain  have  enjoyed  my  liberty,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  church  of  God;  but  now  being  taken 
by  the  higher  power,  and  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  bishops  to  give  testimony  to  the 
religion  and  doctrine,  which,  under  pain  of 
damnation,  I  am  bound  to  maintain  and  de- 
fend ;  if,  therefore,  I  should  now  start  aside, 
and  run  away,  I  should  run  away  from  my 
God,  and  from  the  testimony  of  his  Word." 
He  was  the  author  of  seven  or  eight  valuable 
treatises,  and  was  the  first  man  in  England 
who  professedly  wrote  against  the  opinion 
that  Christ's  bodily  presence  is  in  the  sacra- 
ment.— Middlcton. 

What  a  change  has  taken  place  in  Chris- 
tendom respecting  the  right  to  torture  men 
for  their  principles,  attributable  to  the  illumi- 
nating and  softening  influences  of  the  Omni- 
present Spirit  of  the  Holy  Author  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  We  can  hardly  conceive  the 
obliquity  of  the  mind  that  could  imagine  the 
cause  of  Christ  rerpiired  the  sacrifice  of  a  hu- 
man being  for  his  principles,  or  that  truth 
could  be  promoted  by  it.  The  sufferings  of 
the  present  day  seem  hardly  worthy  of  com- 
parison with  what  the  martyrs  and  the  first 
Friends  endured  ;  yet  there  would  be  further 
change  among  proiessing  Christians,  did  the 
meek  and  lowly  Redeemer  truly  reign  and 
govern  as  Head  of  the  visible  church. 

Weeds  in  Alleys. — It  is  said  that  weeds 
may  be  entirely  Jestroyed  for  years  by  copi- 
ous watering  with  a  solution  of  lime  and  sul- 
phur in  boiling  hot  water.  This,  if  eftt-ctual, 
will  be  highly  important  to  such  as  have  gar- 
den gravel  walks,  pavements,  &c.,  through 
which  the  grass  and  weeds  grow  up.  The 
fiillowing  method  is  pursued  at  the  mint,  in 
Paris,  with  good  efl'ect  :  10  gallons  water,  20 
pounds  quick  lime,  and  2  pounds  flour  of  sul- 
phur, are  to  be  boiled  in  an  iron  vessel;  after 
settling,  the  clear  part  is  thrown  oil'  and  used 
when  needed.  Care  must  be  taken,  for  if  it 
will  destroy  weeds,  it  will  just  as  certainly 
destroy  edgings  and  border  flowers,  if  sprink- 
led on  them.  U'eeds,  thus  treated,  will  dis- 
appear for  several  years. — Indiana  Farmer. 


issued  by  the  Chinese  authorities  of  impor- 
tance to  be  known.  This  is  a  deference 
which  England  is  not  accustomed  to  jiay  to 
American  genius,  and  for  which  there  must 
exist  the  strongest  reasons. 

Hieroglyphics. — The  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  Boston  Alias  says:  "The  royal  print- 
ing-office, which  already  possesses  founts  of 
type  in  upwards  of  a  hundred  languages, 
twenty  of  them  Oriental  dialects,  has  added 
the  ancient  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  Attempts 
to  reproduce  them  typographically  have  been 
made  several  times  in  England  and  Germany, 
but  relinquished  on  account  of  the  differences 
of  size.  M.Dubois  has  succeeded  triuniph- 
anlly,  and  furnished  drawings  for  a  fount  of 
1500  characters,  800  of  which  are  already 
cast." 

To  Preserve  Butler  Fresh. — The  Arabs 
melt  their  butler  over  a  slow  fire,  which  ex- 
pels all  the  watery  particles.  It  will  then 
keep  without  salt ;  and  the  Irish  have  adopted 
with  success  a  smiliar  mode  for  exportation  to 
the  East  Indies. 


TKS    rRZEKTD. 


EIGHTH  MONTH,  16, 1845. 

We  are  indebted  to  a  kind  Friend  of  Dub- 
lin, to  whom  we  have  been  heretofore  obliged, 
for  a  copy  of  the  printed  London  General 
Epislle,  issued  by  the  late  Yearly  Meeting, — 
to  which  we  intend   giving  an  early  insertion. 

Wanted. 
An  active  young  man  is  wanted  in  a  Dry 
Goods  and  Groceiy  store,  by  a  Friend  in  a 
neighbouring  village.  One  from  the  country, 
with  some  knowledge  of  Ihe  business,  would 
be  preferred,  to  whom  reasonable  wages  will 
be  given.  It  is  desirable  to  have  one  who 
looks  towards  a  permanent  situation,  -^pply 
at  this  oflice. 


Tran.ilators  of  Chinese. — The  Boston  Me- 
dical Journal  notices  as  a  singular  circum- 
slunce,  the  fact,  that  the  Briiisli  government 
are  now  employing  two  natives  of  the  United 
States  to  translate  all  the  public  documents 


Died,  on  tlic  aOth  of  Fourlli  month  last,  near  Ballin- 
dcrry,  Irelund,  Sarah,  wife  of  Jacob  Grecu. 

,  en   the   17th   of  Seventh   month,  ngcd  ncnrly 

fourteen  years,  Rhoda,  daughter  of  Beriahand  Sarali  C. 
Kenyon,  members  of  Clicster  Prepnrutive  and  Rlontlily 
Meeting  of  Friends,  near  Ricliinond,  Wayne  cc  unty, 
Indiana,  and  recently  from  the  state  of  Ne%v  York. 
This  dear  child  manifested  through  tlie  course  of  her 
sirkness  of  a  little  more  than  three  months,  a  degree  of 
forlitude,  resignation  and  patience  rarely  fi.und  in  a 
cliild  of  lier  years.  Her  disease  being  of  a  coiupliculed 
nature,  her  suffering  at  times  was  very  severe;  yet  she 
was  never  heard  to  utter  a  murmuring  or  fretful  word 
through  the  course  of  her  sickness;  and  near  the  close, 
she  told  her  parents,  and  friends  present)  that  she  was 
ready,  and  going  lioine  to  be  happy  ;  calling  on  all 
present,  individually  hy  name,  taking  them  by  tlie 
hand,  and  bidding  each  farewell.  She  said  that  she 
loved  every  tiody,  and  Jesus  above  everything  else;  and 
ollcii  expressed  that  she  felt  very  happy  in  her  mind 
through  the  course  of  her  illness.  Her  Iricnds  have  a 
satisfactory  evidence  that  their  loss  is  her  everlasting 
gain. 

IW  Thomas  Eastburn  died  the  8lh  of  Sixth  month, 
and  not  Fifth  month,  as  stated  in  last  week's  paper. 
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For  ••  The  Friend." 

PROPRIETARY  CORRESPO^iDMCE. 

(Continued  from  page  370.) 

Last  WRek,  Ihe  downward  career  of  the 
Proprietor's  eldest  son  was  traced  to  ils  un- 
happy clo-ie.  Springett,  the  eldest  grandson 
in  that  line,  would  in  the  usual  course  have 
inherited  the  Proprietorship.  But  William 
Penn,  designing  to  exclude  that  branch  of  his 
family  from  succession  in  the  government, 
had,  by  his  will,  constituted  a  trusteeship  for 
the  benefit  of  his  children  by  Hannah  Penn, 
his  second  wife. 

William  Jr.,  as  before-mentioned,  contested 
the  will  in  Chancery,  and  Springett,  after  his 
death,  continued  the  suit.  Though  represent- 
ed to  be  an  amiable  yoimg  man,  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  devoid  of  spirit.  Pend- 
ing the  contest,  he  thought  fit  to  try  his  hand 
at  the  Proprietorship.  In  1724,  be  addressed 
a  very  animated  epi.-tle  to  Governor  K>iith, 
who  by  this  time  had  fallen  into  disrepute  and 
quarreled  with  the  Secretary,  from  whom,  in 
token  of  his  displeasure,  he  had  taken  the 
"  Lesser  Seal."  Springett  ordered  him  to 
restore  it,  hut  the  governor  proved  disobe- 
dient, and  kept  the  seal  to  the  end  of  his  ad- 
ministration. 

Springett  assumed  the  tone  of  a  master. 
"  I  shall  now  briefly  tell  you,  that  your  con- 
duct for  some  time  past  has  given  an  uneasi- 
ness here  ;  but  I  am  willing,  with  others,  that 
you  should  have  a  farther  opportunity  of  rec- 
tifying it  :  the  only  method  for  which  will  be 
toact  in  all  things  in  concert  with  the  Council." 
"Pray  make  it  your  study  to  preserve  peace 
and  a  good  understanding  among  all  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  to  encourage  virtue,  sobriety,  and 
trade.  And  if  you  employ  your  authority  to 
suppress  all  that  levity  among  the  common 
people  of  which  I  have  had  some  instances,  it 
will  be  more  for  your  honour  here  than  the 
contrary  politics.  I  cannot  take  your  usage 
kindly,  of  so  old  a  friend  to  the  family  as 
James  Logan,  and  I  desire  he  may  be  forth- 
with reinstated  in  all  the  places  and  power,  as 
far  as  he  will  accept  of  them,  in  which  my 
grandfather,  who  well  knew  him,  thought  fit 
to  place  him.  And  if  yon  live  not  well  to- 
gether, I  am  persuaded  it  will  be  your  own 


fault  ;  an  account  of  which,  by  the  ne.vt  let- 
ters from  thence,  w  ill  be  very  agreeable." 

Keith  was  superseded,  Si.\th  month,  1726, 
by  Patrick  Gordon,  who  took  an  early  oppor- 
tunity to  inform  his  Council,  "  That  he  had 
an  express  instruction  from  the  Honourable 
Proprietor's  family,  to  restore  the  Lesser  Seal 
into  the  custody  of  Mr.  Logan,  as  Secretary 
of  Ihe  government,  of  whose  fidelity  and  zeal 
tor  their  service  they  were  well  assured." 

But,  to  return  again  to  the  period  of  Wil- 
liam Ponn's  recall  to  England,  from  which 
the  history  of  his  son  has  led  lis.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  a  project  was  on  foot  to  de- 
prive him  of  the  government,  and  vest  it  in 
ihe  crown.  In  reference  to  this  he  wrote  to 
Logan  : — "  I  must  renew  my  pressings  u|)on 
thee  about  returns,  for  I  perceive  by  the  votes 
of  the  day,  the  House  of  Commons  have  or- 
dered the  state  of  the  Plantations  to  be  laid 
before  them.  And  just  now  a  lawyer  sends 
me  word,  he  is  otfered  to  be  feed  against  me 
by  Col.  Quarry,  who  is  now  come  to  do  us  all 
the  mischief  he  can.  Hasten  over  rents,  &c., 
all  thou  canst,  for  many  call  upon  me  for  old 
scores,  thinking  I  have  brought  over  all  Ihe 
world  with  me.  The  war  is  likely,  and  goods 
bear  a  price.  Deer  skins  and  bear  skins,  to- 
bacco,— good  by  itself  and  bad  by  itself, — and 
then  one  sells  the  other." 

"  The  Jersics'  surrender  is  an  ugly.preface. 
However,  there  is  a  hisher  hand  to  which  I 
look.  Let  us  do  our  duty,  and  leave  the  rest 
with  God." 

And  again  he  writes,  the  24th  of  Twelfth 
month,  1702. 

"Send  me  all  the  silver  thou  canst  get  any- 
where, or  of  anytiiing,  as  plate,  &c.,  rather 
than  leave  me  destitute.  For  such  expenses 
as  I  am  put  to,  (and  small  presents  too,)  can- 
not, with  my  family,  be  supported,  without 
supplies,  and  speedy  ones  too.  I  never  was 
so  low  and  so  reduced.  For  Ireland — my  old 
principal  verb — has'  hardly  any  money.  Eng- 
land severe  to  her — no  trade  but  hither — and 
at  England's  mercy  for  prices,  (save  butter 
and  meat  to  Flanders  and  the  West  Indies) — 
that  we  must  go  and  eat  out  half  our  rents,  or 
we  cannot  enjoy  them.  I  have  great  inter- 
est, as  well  as  my  son's  settlement  to  deduct, 
with  three  or  four  per  cent,  lax  here,  and  20 
and  26  per  cent,  for  exchange  from  Ireland 
to  England  to  answer.  [He  had  properly  in 
Ireland,  on  which  he  had  borrowed  money 
largely,  and  had  interest  to  pay,  as  well  as 
an  allowance  settled  on  William,  out  of  Ihe 
income.]  I  therefore  earnestly  urjre  supplies, 
and  by  the  best  methods  and  least  hazard- 
ous. 

"  I  know  thy  ability,  I  doubt  not  thy  integ- 
rity, I  desire  thy  application  and  health,  and 
above  all,  thy   growth  in  the  feeling  of  the 


power  of  Truth  ;  for  that  fits  and  helps  us, 
above  all  other  things,  even  in  business  of  this 
world, — clearing  our  heads,  quickening  our 
spirits,  and  giving  us  faith  and  courage  to  per- 
form. 1  am  sorry  to  find  by  thine,  thou  art 
so  much  oppressed  in  thy  station,  and  wish  I 
could  make  it  lighter.  If  my  son,  (whose  de- 
lay was  from  your  sickness  and  New  York's, 
aggravated  here  ;  and  just  now  his  wife's,) 
will  apply  himself  to  business,  he  may  by  Ihe 
authority  of  his  relationship,  «kc.,  render  thy 
post  easier  to  thee.  I  know  the  baseness  of 
the  temper  of  loo  many  of  the  people  thou 
hast  to  deal  with,  which  calls  for  judgment 
and  great  temper,  with  some  authority." 

"  This  year,  the  customs  upon  goods  from 
Pennsylvania,  amount  to  £!^000.  The  year 
I  arrived  there,  1609,  but  to  £1500  at'  the 
most.  A  good  argument  for  me  and  the  poor 
country.  It  has  a  greater  regard  here,  and 
made  the  care  of  an  officer,  (as  well  as  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland)  at  the  custom  house. 
New  York  not  the  half  of  it. 

"  But  oh,  that  we  had  a  fur  trade  instead 
of  a  tobacco  one — and  that  thou  didst  do  all 
that  is  possible  to  master  furs  and  skins  for 
me,  they  bear  more,  especially  such  as  Ihou 
sent  mo.  Had  I  but  two  or  three  chests  of 
Ihem,  I  could  have  sold  thein  f)r  almost  what 
I  would  ;  10,  aye,  20  shillings  a  skin,  at  this 
juncture." 

Logan  had  previously  written  to  him  in  no 
very  encouraging  terms: 

"  Those  unhappy  e.xpensive  mills  have  cost 
since,  at  least  200  in  dry  moiiev,  besides  sev- 
eral other  accounts  upon  ihem.  The  town,  (the 
Globe)  mill,  (though  before,  £150  had  been 
thrown  away  upon  her,  through  the  miller's 
weakness  and  C.  Empson's  contrivance,)  does 
exceeding  well ;  and  of  a  small  one,  is  equal  to 
any  in  this  province.  I  turned  out  that  old 
fool,  as  soon  as  thou  wast  gone,  and  put  her 
into  good  and  expeditious  hands. 

"  Bills,  I  could  procure  none  but  with  dol- 
lars ;  of  which,  wilh  great  ditiiculty,  I  pro- 
cured enough  to  buy  st'g  £60,  &c.  *  "  but  to 
supply  this  [defect]  the  best  I  can,  I  have 
shipped  8  Inn  of  flour,  one  tun  of  broad,  5  tun  of 
beer  fiir  Barbadoes  ;  I  have  bought  between 
thirty  and  forty  tun  of  good  logwood,  cost 
about  £500 — a  bargain  I  look  out  of  the  hands 
of  all  the  English  traders,  who  much  begrudg- 
ed it  to  me,  because  of  the  conveniency  of 
freighting  it  hence." "I  can  get  no  man- 
ner of  peltry.  I  have  bespoke,  lirc,  but  can 
see  no  hope  of  dealing  that  way,  without  driv- 
ing a  trade  and  trusting  those  sorry  fellows  ; 
which  will  by  no  means  suit  our  circumstances. 
Bear  skins  sell  at  12sh.  per  piece,  which  I 
doubt  is  loo  high.  Frequent  advices  and  fresh 
price  currents,  are  great  advantages  to  those 
under  my  circumstances,  and  if  some  prints  be 
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THE     FRIEND. 


thrust  in,  it  pleases,  thou  kiiowest,  us  poor 
mortals  on  this  side  the  world." 

"  At  our  parting,  I  was  no  judge  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  my  situation.  In  respect  to  the 
terras  between  us,  'tis  impossible  for  me  to 
stand  to  it.  I  am  engaged  in  the  business 
both  of  the  Commission  [of  Property]  and  the 
Returns  [collections  and  remittances]  ;  above 
three-fourths  of  the  first  of  which,  (notwith- 
standing my  three  partners,)  lies  entirely  upon 
me.  And  yet  I  have  no  manner  of  consider- 
ation for  it.  While  another  has  a  salary,  and 
at  least  7  or  8  shillings  in  every  patent  more 
than  I  ;  and  without  any  other  trouble  than 
affixing  a  seal,  and  causing  them  to  be  once 
transcribed.  Whilst  I,  who  am  at  all  the 
charge  and  care,  (as  all  the  country  can  wit- 
ness,) and  without  whom  not  one  of  them  will 
dispose  of  anything, — who  keep  the  office  and 
answer  all,  who  keep  with  my  own  hands  all 
those  laborious  minutes,  (the  exactest  piece  of 
that  nature  that  ever  was  seen  in  this  pro- 
vince,) and,  in  short,  who  have  the  whole 
management  laid  upon  me  in  every  respect, 
to  have  so  different  a  consideration,  makes  it 
sometimes  look  a  little  odd."  "  All  that  I 
am,  or  can  do,  is  entirely  devoted  to  thy  ser- 
vice, without  any  other  ambition,  (as  thou  wast 
pleased  once  to  hint  to  me,  for  my  hopes  there 
are  over,)  and  seeing  I  am  exhausting  the 
flower  of  my  age  and  prime,  I  must  expect 
due  requitals." 

"  We  shall  be  exceeding  glad  to  see  mas- 
ter William,  and  for  my  part  never  be  want- 
ing in  anything  that  may  tend  to  thine  or  his 
interest  and  honour  :  but  I  hope  he  will  come 
as  little  as  possible  forewarned  with  prejudice 
against  any,  and  then  I  shall  to  my  utmost, 
endeavour  to  give  him  the  most  impartial  in- 
formation. I  wish  thou  hadst  been  pleased  to 
mention  whether  his  family  come  or  not,  and 
whether  for  a  stay." 

"  It  is  generally  believed  here,  that  upon 
the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
state  of  plantations  should  be  laid  before  them, 
the  charter  governments  will  be  handled 
among  the  rest ;  and  that  the  war  will  oblige 
the  parliament  to  carry  on  that  act  of  annex- 
ing them  to  the  crown,  for  their  better  secur- 
ity and  defence.  Nor  can  I  find  any,  even  of 
our  Friends,  desirous  that  it  should  be  other- 
wise ;  provided  thou  canst  make  good  terms 
for  thyself  and  them  ;  for  they  seem  both 
weary  and  careless  of  government." 

On  the  subject  of  collections,  he  informs 
Penn:  "People  will  not  pay  without  distress, 
(Friends  are  willing,  but  not  to  bear  all  the 
burden  themselves,  whilst  others  obstinately 
save  their  money,)  and  none  can  be  prevailed 
on,  without  much  reUicluncy  and  compulsion, 
to  do  that  unkind  ollicc  to  their  neighbour. 
In  Bucks,  (exceedingly  degenerate  of  late,) 
they  pay  none  ;  nor  will  any  levy  by  distress, 
choosing  rather  to  be  fined  for  their  omis- 
sion." 

"Thy  dispute  at  homo,  the  war,  the  exam- 
ple of  the  jcrsies  surrendering,  makes  this 
government  loo  precarious  to  be  called  one." 

William  Penn  had  expressed  his  expecta- 
tion that  the  Secretary  would  be  materially 
relieved  from  the  pressure  of  alTairs  which 
rested  so  heavily  upon  him,  by  the  co-opera- 


tion of  his  colleagues  in  the  Commission  of  | 
Property  ;  which  drew  from  James  Logan 
some  further  remarks  upon  the  subject,  chief- 
ly interesting  in  reference  to  the  standing  of 
men  of  high  repute  in  their  day  and  genera- 
tion, and  whose  memory  has  come  down  with 
solid  claims  to  the  respect  of  their  poste- 
rity. 

"  The  Commissioners  still  sit  pretty  duly 
to  the  business  of  property ;  but  Edward 
Shippen,  much  thronged  in  his  own  afTairs, 
and  has  the  faculty  of  understanding  little  but 
those.  Yet  he  has  been  true  and  well-inclin- 
ed, according  to  his  ability,  and  I  hope  will 
continue  so.  But  the  Corporation  has  done 
him  no  kindness.  [He  was  cliosen  first  Mayor 
of  the  city,  under  the  charter  of  1701.]  I 
wish  thine,  by  any  art,  could  be  made  his  bu- 
siness, and  then  none  would  equal  him. 

"  Thomas  Story,  with  a  resolution  taken 
up  not  to  give  any  offence,  besides  his  own  in- 
clination, avoids  as  much  as  possible  any  trou- 
ble of  that  kind,  (being  exceeding  uneasy  to 
hiiT),)  and  is  desirous  of  being  released  ;  as  I 
suppose  thou  wilt  shortly  hear  from  his  own 
hand. 

"  Griffith  Owen  is  sleel  to  the  very  back, 
were  he  very  capable.  But  none  of  these  will 
concern  themselves  further  than  that  bare 
commission,  except  in  some  few  things  I  force 
upon  them. 

"  Nothing  can  be  expected  from  any  thou 
canst  send  from  thence,  for  they  never  proved 
well  yet.  Thyself  it  is,  therefore,  must  stand 
the  main  wheel,  and  I  doubt  not  it  will  amply 
repay  thee." 

"  Is.  Norris,  in  1699,  writing  of  the  arrival 
in  Philadelphia  of  Roger  Gill  and  Thomas 
Story,  says :  '  Thomas  seems  to  take  most 
with  strangers,  as  being  very  intelligible  to 
the  most  curious  observer,  and  delivers  his 
matter  safe  from  the  most  captious  critic.  He 
was  bred  a  lawyer,  but  has  laid  that  aside  for 
the  Gospel.  His  conversation  as  a  man  is 
sweet,  gentle,  and  exceeding  affable  ;  his  spirit 
as  a  Christian  extraordinary  humble,  and  I 
have  observed  him  to  watch  even  against  his 
own  abilities,  least  they  should  appear  to  ex- 
alt him  in  the  opinion  of  an}'.' 

"  He  settled  in  Pennsylvania  at  this  tfme, 
where  he  was  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  Keep- 
er of  the  Great  Seal.  He  married  Ann, 
daughter  of  Edward  Shippen,  and  received  as 
part  of  her  portion  the  large  house  in  Second 
street,  afterwards  belonging  to  .1.  Logan,  and 
pulled  down  to  make  room  for  the  present 
Bank  of  Pennsylvania." 

(TobocontinueilO 

The  Sting  of  a  Bee,  it  is  asserted,  owes  its 
poisonous  nature  to  its  being  an  acid  ;  and 
therefore  liquor  potassia,  by  neutralizing  the 
acid,  becomes  one  of  the  best  remedies.  As 
it  is  very  caustic,  and  corrosive  to  the  skin,  it 
must  be  applied  to  the  precise  spot,  on  the 
point  of  a  pin,  or  on  the  tip  of  a  camel's  hair 
pencil. 

A  late  paper  stales  that  there  are  twenty- 
two  thousand  deaf  and  dumb  in  France;  edu- 
cation is  j)rovided  for  only  seven  hundred. 


Daring  Adventure,  and  Eseape  from  a  Voleanic 
Eraptiun. 

When  we  ascended  the  bank  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  eruption  had  taken  place  at  the 
smaller  crater  ;  this  gave  rise  to  much  unea- 
siness respecting  the  party  that  had  gone 
down.  I  searched  with  my  glass  in  every 
part  of  the  crater,  but  saw  no  one,  although  1 
was  convinced  that  they  could  not  have  pro- 
ceeded up  before  us.  When  I  returned  to 
the  encampment.  Dr.  Judd  was  not  to  be 
found  there,  and  nothing  had  been  heard  of 
him. 

I  therefore  felt  great  relief,  when,  in  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  saw  the  parly  return- 
ing. On  greeting  Dr.  Judd,  I  received  from 
him  the  following  account. 

After  he  left  me,  he  proceeded  with  the 
natives  down  the  ravine  into  the  crater ; 
thence  along  the  black  ledge  to  its  western 
part,  where  he  descended  by  the  same  toil- 
some path  that  had  been  followed  a  month  be- 
fore. AfieT  reaching  the  bottom,  he  found  a 
convenient  steam-hole,  whence  a  strong  sul. 
phurous  gas  issued  ;  and  he  then  arranged 
the  apparatus  for  collecting  it.  This  was 
found  to  answer  the  purpose,  and  was  readily 
and  completely  absorbed  bv  water.  The  pas 
was  then  collected  in  a  phial  containing  red- 
cabbage  water  turned  blue  by  lime,  when  it 
became  intensely  red. 

Dr.  Judd  then  sought  for  a  place  where  he 
might  dip  up  some  of  the  recent  and  yet  fluid 
lava,  but  found  none  sufficiently  liquid  for  the 
purpose.  Failing  here,  he  proceeded  towards 
the  great  fiery  lake  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  crater.  He  found  that  the  ascent  to- 
wards this  was  rapid,  because  the  successive 
flowings  of  the  lava  had  formed  crusts,  which 
lapped  over  each  other.  This  rock  was  so 
dark  in  colour  as  to  be  almost  black,  and  so 
hot  as  to  act  upon  spittle  just  as  iron,  healed 
nearly  to  redness,  would  have  done.  On 
breaking  through  the  outer  crust,  which  was 
two  or  three  inches  thick,  the  mass  beneath, 
allhough  solid,  was  of  a  cherry  red.  The 
pole  with  which  the  crust  was  pierced,  took 
fire  as  it  was  withdrawn.  It  was  evidently 
impossible  to  approach  any  nearer  in  that  di- 
rection, for  although  the  heat  might  not  be  so 
intense  as  to  prevent  walking  on  the  crust,  yet 
ihe  crust  itself  might  be  too  weak  to  bear  ihe 
weight,  and  to  break  through  would  have  been 
to  meet  a  death  of  the  most  appalling  kind. 
Dr.  Judd,  therefore,  turned  towards  the  west 
bank,  on  which  he  mounted  to  a  higher  level 
over  stones  too  hot  to  bo  touched,  but  from 
which  his  feet  were  defended  by  stout  woollen 
stockings  and  sandals  of  hide,  worn  over  his 
shoes.  When  he  had  proceeded  as  far  as  he 
could  in  this  direction,  he  saw  at  the  distance 
of  about  thirty  feet  from  him,  a  stream  of  lava 
running  down  the  declivity  over  which  he  and 
his  companions  had  ascended.  Even  this  dis- 
tance was  too  great  to  be  reached  over,  and 
the  intervening  rocks  had  become  so  healed 
by  the  continual  stream,  that  they  could  not 
be  traversed. 

At  this  time  they  were  very  near  the  great 
lake,  but  could  not  see  its  surface,  which  was 
still   about   twenty  feet  higher  than  the  spot 
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where  they  stood.  Jets  of  lava  were,  how-  the  whole  sunk  by  its  own  weight,  being  corn- 
ever,  observed  risingabout  twenty-five  feet,  and  posed  of  a  frothy  luva,  and  became  suddenly 
falhii^  back  again  into  the  lake.     Dr.  Judd  !  cold,   leaving  only   the   mark   of  the  general 


now  despaired  of  gratifying  his  own  wishe 
and  mine,  by  obtaining  lava  in  the  liquid  state, 
and  ordered  a  retreat. 

On  his  return,  the  party  passed  the  small 
crater  which  has  been  spoken  otl',  and  which, 
by  comparison  with  the  larger  one,  appeared 
cool.  Smoke,  and  a  little  igneous  matter, 
were  issuing  from  a  small  cone  in  its  centre  ; 
but  with  this  exception,  a  crust  of  solid  lava 
covered  the  bottom.  On  the  sides  of  this  cra- 
ter. Dr.  Judd  saw  some  fine  specimens  of  ca- 
pillary glass,  "  Pele's  hair,"  which  he  was 
anxious  to  obtain  for  our  collection. 

He,  therefore,  by  the  aid  of  the  hand  of  one 
of  the  natives,  descended,  and  began  to  col- 
lect specimens.  When  fairly  down,  he  was 
in  danger  of  falling,  in  consequence  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  fooling;  but  in  spite  of  this 
difficulty,  his  anxiety  to  select  the  best  speci- 
mens enticed  him  onward.  VVhile  thus  ad- 
vancing, he  saw  and  heard  a  slight  movement 
in  the  lava,  about  fifty  feet  from  him,  which 
was  twice  repeated,  and  curiosity  led  him  to 
turn  to  approach  the  place  where  the  motion 
occurred.  In  an  instant,  the  crust  was  brok- 
en asunder  by  a  terrific  heave,  and  a  jet  of 
molten  lava,  full  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  rose 
to  the  height  of  about  forly-five  feet,  with  a 
most  appalling  noise.  He  instantly  turned  for 
the  purpose  of  escaping,  but  found  that  he 
was  now  under  a  projecting  ledge,  which  op- 
posed his  ascent,  and  that  the  place  where 
lie  had  descended  was  some  feet  distant.  The 
heat  was  already  too  great  to  permit  him  to 
turn  his  face  towards  it,  and  was  every  mo- 
ment increasing;  while  the  violence  of  the 
throes  which  shook  the  rock  beneath  liis  feet, 
augmented.  Although  he  considered  his  life 
as  lost,  he  did  not  omit  the  means  for  pre- 
serving it  ;  but  ofiering  a  mental  prayer  for 
the  Divine  aid,  he  strove,  although  in  vain,  to 
scale  the  projecting  rock.  While  thus  en- 
gaged, he  called  in  English  upon  his  native 
attendants  for  aid  ;  and,  looking  upwards,  saw 
the  friendly  hand  of  Kalunio — who  on  this 
fearful  occasion  had  not  abandoned  his  spirit- 
ual guide  and  friend — extended  towards  him. 
Ere  he  could  grasp  it,  the  liei-y  jet  again  rose 
above  their  heads,  and  Kalumo  shrunk  back, 
scorched  and  terrified,  until  excited  by  a  se- 
cond appeal,  he  again  stretched  forth  his 
hand,  and  seizing  Dr.  Judd's  with  a  giant's 
grasp,  their  joint  e(7)rts  placed  him  on  the 
ledge.  Another  moment,  and  all  aid  would 
have  been  unavailing  to  save  Dr.  Judd  from 
perishing  in  the  fiery  deluge. 

In  looking  for  the  natives,  they  were  seen 
some  hundreds  of  yards  distant,  running  as 
fast  as  their  legs  could  carry  them.  On  his 
calling  to  them,  however,  they  returned,  and 
brought  the  frying-pan  and  pole.  By  this 
time,  about  ten  or  tif"ieen  minutes  had  elapsed  ; 
the  crater  was  full  of  lava,  running  over  at 
the  lower  or  northern  side,  where  Dr.  Judd 
was  enabled  to  dip  up  a  pan  of  it ;  it  was  how- 
ever, too  cold  to  take  an  impression,  and  had 
a  crust  on  its  top.  On  a  second  trial,  he  was 
successful,  and  while  it  was  red  hot,  he  en- 
deavoured to  stamp  it  with  a  navy  button,  but 


shape  of  the  button,  without  any  distinct  im- 
pression. The  cake  he  thus  obtained,  (for  it 
resembled  precisely  a  charred  pound  cake,) 
was  added  to  our  collections,  and  is  now  in  the 
hall  where  they  are  deposited.  This  lake  I 
have  designated  as  Judd's  Lake,  and  believe 
few  will  dispute  his  being  entitled  to  the  hon- 
our of  having  it  called  after  him. 

Dr.  Judd  now  found  that  he  had  no  time  to 
lose,  for  the  lava  was  flowing  so  rapidly  to  the 
north,  that  their  retreat  might  be  cut  oft',  and 
the  whole  party  be  destroyed.  They  there- 
fore at  once  took  leave  of  the  spot,  and  only 
effected  their  escape  by  running.  When  the 
danger  was  past.  Dr.  Judd  began  to  feel  some 
smarting  at  his  wrists  and  elbows,  and  per- 
ceived that  his  shirt  was  a  little  scorched. 
By  the  time  he  reached  the  tents,  and  we  had 
examined  him,  he  was  found  to  be  severely 
burned  on  each  wrist  in  spots  of  the  size  of  a 
dollar,  and  also  on  his  elbows,  and  wherever 
his  shirt  had  touched  his  skin.  Kalumo's 
whole  liice  was  one  blister,  particularly  that 
side  which  had  been  most  exposed  to  the 
fire. 

The  crater  had  been  previously  measured 
by  Dr.  Judd,  and  was  found  to  be  98  feet  deep 
by  2U0  feet  in  diameter.  The  rapidity  of  its 
filling  (in  twelve  minutes)  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  quantity  of  the  fluid  mass. —  U.  States 
Exploring  Ex. 

From  the  London  Friena. 

Memoir  of  the  late  Frederick  Smith. 

WRITTEN  BY  HIMSELF. 

(Continued/rom  page  374. J 

The  path  I  had  to  tread  seemed  difTerent  from 
that  into  which  many  others  had  been  intro- 
duced, but  to  which,  after  struggling  for  a 
time,  I  was  generally  obliged  to  submit;  this 
led  me  to  feel  for  other  [fellow  travellers]  in 
the  strait  and  narrow  way,  whose  exercises 
were  difierent  from  those  of  many  who  had 
obtained  their  religion  by  education.  In 
some  of  the  flieetings  for  Discipline  which  I 
attended,  I  was  brought  very  low,  by  observ- 
ing the  off-hand  way  in  which  some  who  had 
not  been  baptized  through  suffering,  conduct- 
ed the  affairs  of  the  church  ;  and  [1  also]  had 
silently  to  mourn  over  those  who,  as  delin- 
quents, had  become  the  objects  of  the  disci- 
pline, having  often  to  look  back  at  my  own  state, 
when  in  bondage  and  captivity  in  the  days  of 
my  youth  ;  the  recollection  of  which  1  con- 
sidered a  great  favour,  being  thus  preserved 
from  thinking  too  highly  of  myself,  or  from  a 
disposition  to  say,  "lam  holier  than  thou." 
The  narrow  path  into  which  I  was  led,occa-, 
sioned  Friends  to  exercise  a  tender  care  over 
me  ;  those  of  more  experience  than  myself, 
watched  over  me  for  good,  lest  the  enemy 
might  deceive  me  by  some  of  his  transforma- 
tions, which  he  usually  attempts  in  the  early 
days  of  the  espousals  of  the  Lord's  children. 
The  goodness  of  the  Lord  is  great,  and  some- 
times his  visitations  are  marvellous,  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  man.     Such   has  been  hi 


the  night  season,  at  times  when  we  have  been 
ready  to  faint,  and  when  human  help  seemed 
unavailable.  How  shall  I  recount  his  loving- 
kindness  during  the  travail  of  my  soul! 

I  sufl^ered  sore  conflict  from  a  fear  of  hav- 
ing mistaken  an  apprehencj_ed  duly ;  more 
especially  as  some  of  my  friends  had  queried 
with  me,  whether  this  had  been  the  case  ; 
for  though  I  could  not  see  that  I  was  in  error, 
yet  1  was  not  certain  that  it  was  not  so. 
Whilst  in  this  situation,  my  mind  was  much 
tossed,  and  I  had  the  following  dream  : — 

I  thought  I  was  with  some  friends  with 
whom  I  was  particularly  intimate.  They 
were  viewing  a  newly  erected  building  which 
seemed  to  them  to  want  a  little  repair;  and 
just  as  I  was  about  to  give  an  opinion,  I  was 
secretly  told  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
that  matter,  my  business  waste  keep  the  right 
hand  road  ;  and  upon  looking  about,  I  observ- 
ed there  were  two  roads  before  me,  the  one 
to  the  left  seemed  broad  and  pleasant,  that  on 
the  right  was  very  narrow  and  rugged,  which 
latter  I  took.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  I 
could  get  along  ;  but  after  labouring  for  some 
time,  I  got  to  the  end  of  this  narrow  way, 
and  came  to  a  pleasant  green  field.  As  soon 
as  I  entered  this  open  space,  I  felt  my  mind  so 
overcome  with  the  enjoyment  of  Divine  love, 
that  I  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  O  I  the  love 
I  felt  to  the  Almighty  !  it  is  beyond  expres- 
sion. I  inquired  the  name  of  the  place  where 
I  was,  and  was  answered,  "  It  is  Heaven." 
I  remained  under  this  sweet  impression  of 
heavenly  enjoyment  for  a  considerable  time  ; 
and  when  I  awoke,  I  continued  praising  God 
foBDhis  goodness  to  my  soul,  the  rest  of  the 
night.  I  was  instructed  to  believe,  that  the 
newly  erected  house,  which  my  friends  appre- 
hended wanted  a  little  help,  was  myself,  but 
that  I  was  to  hear,  and  not  contend  ;  that  I 
was  steadily  to  follow  my  Guide,  and  he  would 
lead  me  in  the  right  path,  and  my  reward 
should  be  sure. 

[I  apprehended]  there  were  few  who  had  to 
endure  greater  conflicts  than  myself;  yet 
there  were  times  wherein  my  gracious  Master 
was  pleased  to  favour  nie  with  his  life-giving 
presence;  and  although  [I  was  still]  in  my 
infancy  as  to  religion,  I  could  discern  the 
states  of  others  :  but  I  kept  these  things  much 
to  myself.  As  Mary  did,  "I  pondered  these 
things  in  my  heart,"  thinking  it  not  right  to 
disclose  the  Kind's  secrets.  I  thought  it  was 
not  improbable,  that  at  some  time  I  should  be 
called  to  the  ministry  ;  having  at  seasons  to 
wade  through  the  rubbish.  This  the  exercis- 
ed traveller  is  not  unfrequently  obliged  to  do, 
before  he  can  reap  the  reward  of  his  labours. 
I  was,  at  times,  ready  to  cry  out  to  those  who 
were  standing  in  the  way,  and  were  not  only 
idle  themselves,  but  hindered  those  who  were 
anxious  to  do  the  Master's  work.  I  was  not, 
however,  hasty  in  this  matter,  the  time  not 
being  fullv  come.  I  believe  I  sometimes 
heard  the  Shepherd's  voice,  although  like 
Samuel,  I  did  not  then  fully  know  from  whence 
it  proceeded. 

Among  the  occasions  of  my  spiritual  con- 
flict, was  that  of  infidelity  ;  this  sore  trial  was 
altogether  sudden  and  unexpected.     I  was  one 


condescension,  that  we  have  been  instructed  in  1  day  looking  over  a  review,  and  read  a  short 
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sentence,  which  was  an  extract  from  the  work 
of  a  deislical  writer.  It  was  like  an  arrow 
which  made  a  deep  wound  in  a  vital  part.  I 
instantly  became  beclouded  with  doubts,  and 
so  distressed  that  1  knew  not  what  to  do.  I 
thouglit  all  I  had  been  building  up  was  in  vain, 
and  that  there  was  no  certainty  as  to  the  Chris- 
tian principle.  I  felt  it  was  an  [attempt]  of 
the  enemy  to  ensnare  me,  and  I  was  permitted 
for  a  season  to  doubt.  1  dared  not  open  my 
mind  to  any  one  on  the  subject,  lest  it  should 
be  suspected  that  I  was  not  sound  in  the  faitii. 
Thus  I  was  brought  to  a  full  dependence  on 
the  Lord  alone  for  help,  believing  that  he  only 
could  cure  the  wound  thus  received.  I  en- 
deavoured to  keep  my  mind  as  quiet  and 
easy  as  I  could,  trusting  that  the  mystery 
would,  in  the  right  time  be  unfolded.  I  was 
six  weeks  under  this  exercise  ;  great  were  my 
cries  to  the  alone  Helper,  and  he  heard  me-. 
Being  at  a  meeting  at  Hammersmith,  the 
Master  saw  meet  to  open  my  understanding, 
so  that  those  things  which  had  dislurbed  my 
peace,  became  clear  and  beyond  all  doubt,  and 
towards  tlie  close  of  the  meeting,  1  had  an 
evidence  given  me,  that  what  was  now  open- 
ed to  my  view,  was  not  [exclusively]  for  my 
own  individual  instruction  ;  but  that  there 
was  a  state  then  present  who  had  drank 
large  draughts  of  infidelity.  I  had  not  how- 
ever strength  to  open  my  mouth  in  the  meet- 
ing. Towards  the  close,  a  Friend  express- 
ed somewhat  in  the  line  I  had  been  exer- 
cised in,  which  in  some  degree  relieved  me. 
On  my  return  to  London  with  a  Friend,  I 
mentioned  the  apprehension  I  had  respecting 
the  state  above  mentioned  ;  he  informed  Mfc  1 
was  right,  there  having  been  a  Unitarian 
preacher  present  during  the  whole  of  the 
meeting. 

The  close  of  the  year  1788  was  a  time  of 
great  exercise  to  my  mind,  and  I  experienced 
the  buffetings  of  Satan  in  various  ways.  I 
was,  notwithstanding,  desirous  under  all,  to 
attend  to  the  secret  instructions  of  my  holy 
Leader;  and  great  were  my  cries,  that  I 
might  not  be  permitted  to  fall,  or  be  led  into 
error  ;  so  that  my  attention  seemed  nmch  lix- 
ed,  even  as  to  my  outward  movements,  tn 
know  his  voice.  One  First-day  morning,  I 
had  an  impression,  although  so  gentle  as 
scarcely  to  be  perceived,  that  it  would  be 
right  for  me  to  go  to  Hammersmith  Meet- 
ing, which  began  at  eleven  o'clock.  I  could 
hardly  come  to  a  determination,  when  the 
clock  struck  ten.  There  was  no  time  to 
spare,  the  distance  to  Hammersmith  being 
five  miles,  so  I  even  concluded  to  go  there, 
and  walked  very  fast.  When  I  came  to  the 
wall  beyond  Knights-bridge,  a  man  joined  me 
and  walked  beside  mo  without  saving  a  word  ; 
we  both  turned  in  to  the  meeting-house.  It 
was  a  precious  meeting,  and  when  it  concluded 
I  hiislcned  back  and  attended  VVcatminslor 
Meeting,  which  began  at  two  o'clock.  On 
my  return,  the  same  man  joined  me  again  ; 
and  all  the  conversation  that  passed  tielvveen 
us  was,  I  asked  him,  "  Whetlier  he  had  becti 
among  the  Methodists?"  to  which  he  replied, 
"  Yes."  Wo  walked  on  together  for  some 
distance,  but  ho  could  not  keep  up  with  me. 
Some  weeks  after  this,  I  observed  him  come 


into  Westminster  meeting,  and  sit  down  very 
solidly.  He  came  again  in  the  aAernoon,  and 
continued  toattend  [meetingson  First-days]  for 
some  weeks,  after  which  I  told  him  we  met  on 
Fifth-day  mornings  also;  whereupon  he  be- 
came a  regularattender  of  [our  mid-week  meet- 
ings.] Alter  a  time  I  took  some  [further]  no- 
tice of  him  ;  and  he  once  told  me,  that  hav- 
ing become  much  dissatisfied  with  continuing 
With  the  Methodists,  he  had,  on  the  day  we 
walked  together  to  Hammersmith,  gone  out 
with  a  view  of  observing  which  ivay  Provi- 
dence would  lead  him,  and  whichever  way 
that  should  [appear  to  be],  he  meant  to  try  it  ; 
and  if  he  could  be  easy  therein,  to  follow  it  ; 
that  seeing  me  walking  very  fast,  he  concluded 
I  was  going  to  some  meeting,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  follow  me  ;  that  he  felt  so  much 
peace  whilst  in  meeting,  that  he  believed  it 
would  be  right  for  him  to  give  up  to  [attend 
our  meetings,]  which  he  could  not  at  first 
do.  But  when  he  saw  me,  as  being  resident 
in  my  neighbourhood  he  often  did,  his  con- 
science struck  him  for  his  cowardice  ;  and  at 
last  be  was  obliged  to  come  and  sit  with  us. 
He  was  a  solid  man,  and  was  afterwards  re- 
ceived as  a  member  among  us.  I  [record] 
this,  to  show  the  necessity  of  ever  attending 
to  the  tender  feelings  of  the  mind,  and  of  tak- 
ing care  not  to  throw  them  hastily  by,  without 
giving  them  due  consideration. 

Although  the  following  account  may  not  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  my  memoirs,  yet  as  it 
has  aflbrded  me  mstruction,  I  shall  here  nar- 
rate it.  J.  C  was  a  person,  who  in  the  early 
part  of  his  lil'e  resided  at  Bristol,  but  after- 
wards near  London.  He  had  been  disunited 
from  the  Society  of  Friends  for  several  years, 
but  occasionally  attended  Friends'  meetings. 
For  a  year  or  two  past,  he  had  fcecome  attach- 
ed to  myself  and  family,  though  on  the  whole 
not  much  so  to  Friends  [as  a  Society].  He 
was  at  this  time  more  than  ninety  years  of 
age.  One  evening  he  came  to  drink  tea  with 
us,  [and  in  conversalion,  alluding  to  a  young 
man  who  was  of  our  company,  he  said,]  "  I 
remember  the  time  when  I  was  aj  plam  a 
Friend  as  he  is,"  and  went  on  to  inform  us, 
that  when  he  was  a  youth,  though  his  parents 
were  gay,  and  very  little  of  Friends  in  appear- 
ance or  otherwise,  yet  himself  was  seriously 
inclined,  regularly  attended  our  religious 
meetings,  was  particular  in  his  attention  to 
the  [dain  language,  also  in  his  dress,  and  in 
keeping  his  father's  books  according  to  the 
practice  of  Friends,  as  to  the  names  of  the 
days  and  months.  When  he  was  about  twen- 
ty-one years  of  age,  as  he  was  silling  very 
solidly  in  meeting,  and  under  a  close  exercise 
of  mind,  he  apprehended  himself  called  upon 
to  say  a  few  words  in  the  line  of  ministry, 
which  through  weakness  and  fear  he  neglect- 
ed to  do.  He  had  the  same  impression  on 
his  mind,  at  several  meetings  afterwards,  to 
all  of  which  he  neglected  to  allend  ;  and  al 
last  delermined  never  lo  expose  himself  in  that 
way.  'I'hu  frequency  of  these  impressions,  and 
his  distrcsson  account  of  his  refusal  to  attend  to 
thcni,  at  last  had  a  sensible  eilect  on  his  bodily 
heulih,  which  being  observed  by  his  father, 
he  requested  a  [ihysician  who  was  intimate 
with  the  family,  to  find  out  what  his  complaint 


was,  and  to  prescribe  for  him.  This  he  at- 
tempted ;  but  finding  medicine  to  be  of  no  use 
he  lold  his  father  (hat  he  believed  his  com- 
plaint was  out  of  his  leach,  and  that  he  appre- 
hended his  disease  was  on  the  mind,  adding 
that  if  he  could  discover  the  occasion  of  his 
distress  it  might  lead  to  a  means  of  his  relief. 
Accordingly  his  father,  in  a  very  affectionate 
manner,  lold  him  what  his  apprehensions  were, 
and  wilhal,  that  as  he  knew  he  tenderly  loved 
him,  if  he  would  let  him  know  the  cause  of 
the  melancholy  which  seemed  to  oppress  him 
he  might  depend  on  his  doing  all  in  his  power, 
as  a  parent,  to  make  him  happy.  After  urg- 
ing him  for  some  time,  he  confessed  that  it 
arose  from  a  disobedience  to  revealed  duty, 
as  above  related,  and  that  now  all  power  to  do 
the  Divine  will  was  taken  away,  so  that  his 
life  was  became  miserable:  His  father  urged 
him  to  comply  with  the  holy  requisilion,  but 
he  told  him  it  was  now  too  late,  he  had  done  vio- 
lence to  his  best  feelings,  and  that  he  should 
never  have  a  visitation  of  the  like  kind  any 
more.  His  father  again  consulted  the  physi- 
cian, who  advised  him  to  send  him  some  dis- 
tance from  his  friends,  which  was  speedily 
done,  and  his  father  gave  him  the  superintend- 
ence and  management  of  some  mines  in  Wales. 
Here  the  tendering  impressions  of  religion 
were  soon  lost,  and  instead  of  ihem  he  had  a 
settled  gloom  and  continued  distiess  of  mind,  ' 
so  that  many  limes  he  feared  his  senses  would 
become  aliiected.  He  said  he  remained  for 
twenty  years  together  under  these  truly  afflict- 
ing feelings,  and  thought  at  the  end  of  this 
time  he  seemed  to  get  over  these  unhappy 
feelings, yet  they  frequently  returned  for  years 
together,  during  his  long  hie.  He  added,  that 
possessing  a  good  understanding,  he  had  a 
turn  Air  mineralogy  and  chemislry,  and  was 
considered  superior  to  most  in  his  dav,  having 
made  many  improvements  in  these  sciences  ; 
and  that  other  persons  had  richly  reaped  of 
his  labours;  but  that  everything  as  to  himself 
had  failed  of  success.  A  blast  had  overtaken 
all  his  endeavours  ;  and  though  never  extrav- 
agant in  his  own  expenses,  he  became  reduc- 
ed in  his  circumstances,  and  was  now  literal- 
ly living  on  the  bounly  of  others.  He  was 
taken  ill  when  nearly  a  hundred  years  old, 
and  during  his  illness  showed  no  marks  of  re- 
ligious sensibility. 

(To  bccoutinucd.) 

Onions. — The  average  yield  of  this  crop, 
(in  the  county  of  Essex,  Mass.,)  is  3U0  bush- 
els per  acre,  sometimes  as  high  as  5(l0  or  600 
bushels.  The  ordinary  expense  of  manure 
and  labour  to  an  acre,  may  be  estinialed  at 
double  tliat  required  for  Indian  corn  :  Ibis  es- 
timate is  believed  lo  be  ample  to  coverall  that 
will  be  requisite  tor  a  series  of  years,  especi- 
ally when  it  is  taken  into  view  that  much  of 
the  labour  of  weeding  and  gardening  may  be 
done  by  children.  For  ten  years  past,  some 
30,0I)0"  lo  GO,OCO  bushels  in" a  year  have  been 
raised  in  the  single  town  of  Danvers.  The 
average  value  of  the  crop,  when  brought  to 
market,  is  fifty  cents  per  bushel,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  per  acre.  In  what  way  can 
so  fair  a  profit  be  realized  from  the  land  ? — 
Prcctor^s  Address. 
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HISTORY 

OP  THE   RELIGIIUS  l-RnGRESS  OP  THE 

"  PiidPLE  CjILLEU  QUAKERS" 

IN  PENUSVLVANIA. 

BY    SAMUEL    SMITH. 
(Conliiiued  from  page  372.) 
Ch.aptf.r  U. — The  first  introduction  oftlie  People  call- 
ed  Quiilters  into  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  willi 
the    vi.,its  of  Juliu    Burnyeul,  Wiiiiani    Ednjundson, 
and  others. 

1665. — Several  of  the  People  called  Qua- 
kers had  removed  to  sellle  at  Middletown, 
and  other  places,  in  East  Jersey,  before  the 
year  1605.  In  that  year  arrived  the  first 
ship  from  England  that  brought  any  of  them 
to  the  western  part  ;  she  landed  her  passen- 
gers at  Salem,  where  many  of  them  remained. 
In  the  year  1677,  others  follosved,  and  settled 
at  Burlington  and  Gloucester.  Afterwards 
they  contmued  coming  fast  ;  so  that  there 
were  many  seltlements  of  them  in  New  Jer- 
sey, before  William  Penn  had  oblained  his 
grants  of  Pennsylvania;  in  16H1  and  16S2, 
several  ships  arrived  there,  and  more  quickly 
followed.  So  (hat  from  Ibis  time  forward,  the 
settlement,  in  bolb  provinces,  increased  to  a 
degree  that  could  scarcely  have  been  imagin- 
ed but  a  few  years  before.* 

1671. — It  was  in  the  year  1671,  that  John 
Burnyeat,  one  of  the  first  ministers  in  the 
Society  of  Friends,  being  on  his  second  reli- 
gious visit  to  the  churches  of  his  brethren  in 
North  America,  (his  first  having  been  in 
166.5,)  and  at  Long  Island  hearing  of  some 
•  Friends  at  .Middletown,  in  East  Jersey,  came 
to  visit,  an'd  had  some  meetings  among  them  ; 
after  which  he  returned  to  Long  Island. 

1672. — In  the  year  1672,  our  worthy 
Friend  George  Fox  passed  through  New  Jer- 
sey. He  first  came  from  Jamaica  into  Mary- 
land, and  there  meeting  with  John  Burnyeat, 
Robert  V/ilhers,  and  George  Pattison,  they 
together  went  from  thence  to  New  England 
by  land.  In  their  way  thither,  they  touched 
at  Newcastle,  and  from  thence  with  much 
difficulty  crossed  Delaware.  By  the  help  of 
guides  they  rode  through  the  woods  to  Mid- 
dletown, when  George  Pox  visited  the  Friends 
thereabouts,  and  after  a  short  stay  at  the 
house  of  Richard  Hartshorne,]"  were  bv  him 
carried  over  the  bay  to  Long  Island.  After' 
the  first  had  completed  his  visit  to  the  east- 
ward, he  returned  by  the  way  of  New  York 
to  Middletown,  and  thence  went  to  Shrews- 
bury, where,  at  that  time,  was  a  meeting  of 
Friends,  a  meeting-house  building,  and  a 
Monthly  and  General  Meeting  established, 
for  keeping  good  order  and  government.  Du- 
ring his  stay  there,  an  uncommon  accident 
happened,  which  for  the  use  it  may  be  of  to 
others  in  a  like  circumstance,  deserves  parti- 
cular  mention.     One  John  Jay,  a  Friend  of 


*  For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  arrival  of 
these  ships  and  passengers,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
aullior's  Histories  of  New  Jersey  and    Pennsylvania. 

t  .^  Friend,  who  had  removed  there  from  London; 
his  lienevolence  and  public  eiiaracler  did  him  credit  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  which  was  not  till  after  a  lon^ 
course  of  years.  He  came  there  in  tlie  Seventh  month, 
O.S.  1669,  and  was  the  ancestor  trom  whom  descended 
a  numerous  family,  yet  iababilants  uf  those  parts. 


Barbadoes,  who  came  with  George  Fox  and 
his  then  companions,  Robert  Withers,  James 
Lancaster,  and  George  Pattison,  from  RIfode 
Island,  and  intended  to  accompany  I  hem  to 
Maryland,  being  to  make  trial  of  a  horse, 
mounted  him  to  that  end.  The  horse  was 
unruly,  and  before  he  was  aware,  ran  away 
with,  and  threw  his  rider  down  upon  his  head, 
so  that  the  fall  was  thought  to  have  broke  his 
I  neck.  He  was  accoidingly  taken  up  for  dead, 
carried  a  considerable  distance,  and  laid  on 
the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree  ;  George  Fox  made 
what  haste  he  could  to  tlie  man,  and  having 
examined  him,  concluded  he  was  dead.  But 
standing  by  him,  pitying  his  family,  and  tak- 
ing hold  of  his  hair,  he  found  his  neck  so  lim- 
ber that  it  might  be  turned  anyway  ;  and  after 
some  further  examination,  was  willing  to  make 
an  experiment,  whether  his  neck  might  not 
be  restored  to  its  former  position  ;  and  there- 
upon putting  one  hand  under  the  man's  chin, 
and  the  other  behind  his  head,  and  raising  it 
two  or  three  times  with  his  whole  strength, 
brought  it  into  place,  and  soon  perceived  liis 
neck  recovered  its  stillness,  and  that  he  began 
first  to  rattle  in  the  throat  ;  then  to  breathe, 
to  the  amazement  of  those  present  ;  and  with 
care  recovered  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  ride, 
with  his  Friends,  to  meeting  the  next  day, 
and  several  hundred  miles  afterwards.  From 
Shrewsbury,  George  Fox  and  his  companions 
returned  to  Middletoun,  had  a  meeting  there 
with  Friends,  and  from  thence  journeyed  to 
the  Delaware,  where,  by  the  help  of  the  In- 
dians and  their  canoes,  they  got  over,  swim- 
ming their  horses  by  the  sides  of  the  canoes, 
and  travelled  to  New  Castle.  In  this  journey 
they  underwent  inany  ditliculties,  sometimes 
lying  in  the  woods,  sometimes  in  Indian  wig- 
wams, and  other  mean  places;  crossing  creeks, 
swamps,  and  bogs  ;  and  at  times  they  were 
but  scantily  supplied  with  provisions.  1"he 
Indians  were  very  kind  and  friendly  to  them, 
and  when  they  got  to  New  Castle,  they  met 
with  a  handsome  reception  from  the  govern- 
or,* and  had  a  pretty  large  meeting  tiiere,  it 
being  the  first  ever  held  at  that  place.  From 
thence  he  returned  to  Maryland,  and  so  back 
again  to  England. 

Whoever  knows  this  country,  and  the  situ- 
ation it  must  have  been  in  at  this  lime,  may 
have  some  idea  of  the  difficulties  these  travel- 
lers went  through  ;  and  though  it  is  easily 
seen  they  must  have  been  considerable,  yet 
those  that  Josiah  Coale,  Thomas  Thirston, 
and  Thomas  Chapman  underwent,  were  great- 
er. Those  three  Friends  having  travelled  on 
foot  from-  Virginia  to  Boston,  near  seven  hun- 
dred miles, f  so  early  as  the  year  1661,  when 
there  could  be  neither  track,  nor  Christian 
inhabitant  for  a  great  part  of  the  way.  This, 
at  their  arrival  in  New  England,  is  said  to 
have  astonished  their  persecutors,  the  way 
having  been  accounted  in  a  manner  impassa- 
ble for  any  but  Indians,  many  of  whom  were 


*  Captain  Carre  went  commonly  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  Governor  among  the  inhabitants  here. 

t  It  is  near  seven  hundred  miles  on  the  post  road. 
Very  probably  they  must  have  travelled  near  twice  thai 
distance,  as  they  were  striingers  to  the  way,  and  would 
be  obliged  to  head  a  great  number  of  swauips,  creeks, 
and  rivers. 


warriors,  but  kind  to  our  travellers.  It  was 
winter,  and  they  had  not  only  cold  and  hun- 
ger to  encounter  with,  but  were  in  danger  of 
being  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  or  of  perishiiio- 
in  unknown  marshes  and  bogs.  Having  on 
this  occasion  mentioned  Josiah  Coale,  before 
he  is  parted  with,  his  concluding  moments 
may  not  be  improperly  attended  to.  Among 
other  expressions,  were  these.  "  I  have," 
says  he,  "  walked  in  faithfulness  with  the 
Lord.  I  have  thus  far  finished  my  le.-tinio- 
ny,  and  have  peace  with  the  Lord  ;  his  ma- 
jesty is  with  me,  and  his  crown  of  life  is  upon 
me" — and  expired. 

John  Burnyeat,  (before-mentioned,)  came, 
in  the  year  1672,  a  third  time  into  New  Jer- 
sey, about  Middletown,  and,  as  he  writes  him- 
self, had  several  blessed  irieelings  there,  and 
then  returned  to  Long  Island,  from  whence 
he  came. 

(To  be  cominued.) 

LONDON  EPISTLE. 

The  Epistle  from  the  Yearly  Mcetins',  held 
in  London,  hy  adjournvient s,  from  ihc  21st 
of  the  Fifth  vionlh,  to  the  '6\st  of  the  same, 
inclusive,  1845  : 

To  the  Quarterly  and  IMonthly  Meetings  of 
Friends  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  else- 
where. 

Dear  Friends: 

We  reverently  accept  it  as  a  token  of  the 
care  and  lender  kindness  of  our  Lord,  that,  in 
this  our  Annual  Assembly,  we  have  been 
helped  to  labour  together  in  love,  and  that, 
under  some  measure  of  the  anointing  receiv- 
ed from  Him,  we  have  been  confirmed  in  the 
blessed  truth,  I  hat  the  foundation  of  God  stand- 
eth  sure.  (2  Tim.  ii.  19.)  'We  have  beea 
quickened  lo  a  strong  desire,  that  that  which 
was  the  experience  of  the  Lord's  people  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Christian  church  may 
be  ours,  and  that  it  may  be  yours  ;  even  that 
as  lively  stones,  we  may  be  built  upon  this 
foundation,  a  spiritual  house,  lo  offer  spiiitual 
sacrifices  acceptable  lo  God  by  Jesus  Christ  ; 
(1  Peter,  ii.  5;)  that  our  faith  and  hope  may 
be  in  God,  and  that  we  may  be  fruitful  in  eve- 
ry good  work.  To  the  apostles  and  I  heir  fel- 
low-believers, their  love  to  the  brethren  was 
evidence  that  they  had  "  passed  from  death 
unto  life."  (1  John.  iii.  14.)  Knit  together 
in  love,  they  were  made  willing  to  bear  one 
another's  burdens,  and  to  .sympathize  one  with 
the  other  in  the  sorrows  and  lem|itations  of 
life.  We  have,  at  this  lime,  some  precious 
sense  oftlie  comfort  and  strength  of  true  Chris- 
tian fellowship,  and  earnestly  desire  that  all 
Friends,  wherever  situated,  may  be  yet  more 
and  more  closely  bound  one  to  another  in  this 
blessed  bond. 

Christ  Jesus  our  Saviour,  tlinugli  Lord  of 
all,  declared  concerning  himself  lo  his  disci- 
ples, "I  am  among  you  as  he  that  servelh." 
(Luke,  xxii.  27.)  He  washed  their  feet,  and 
by  this  instance  of  condescension  and  Immilily 
he  has  left  us  an  example  that,  following  his 
steps,  we  should  serve  one  another  in  love. 
(John,  xiii.  5.)  True  Christian  humility 
brings  us  lo  a  right  estimate  of  our  helpless- 
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ness  and  unworthiness.  It  greatly  promotes 
the  harmony  and  pence  of  religious  society, 
helps  us  to  bear  wilii  the  infirmities  of  our 
brethren,  and  leads  us  to  a  due  consideration 
for  tlie  diversity  of  gifts,  and  a  just  value  for 
the  various  Christian  graces  conferred  upon 
our  fellow-believers  ;  it  excludes  evil  surmis- 
in<is  one  of  another  ;  it  shuts  out  the  judging 
spirit  which  genders  envy  and  strife,  and 
which,  accordmg  to  the  language  of  the  apos- 
tle, indicates  the  carnal  mind  ;  (1  Cor.  iii.  3  ;) 
it  gives  us  a  lively  sense  that  all  that  we  have 
and  all  that  we  are  is  of  the  grace  of  God  ; 
and  leads  the  soul  to  an  earnest  aspiration  to 
be  permitted  to  enjoy  some  portion  of  the 
blessedness  set  forth  in  those  words  of  our 
Lord,  "  that  they  all  may  be  one.  (John,  xvii. 
21.) 

Every  period  of  life,  every  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances in  the  condition  of  man,  has  its 
peculiar  temptations.  The  schemes  now  afloat 
for  the  employment  of  capital,  some  of  them 
holding  out  the  promise  of  large  and  rapid  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth,  render  the  present  to 
many  a  day  of  great  danger.  Our  desires  are 
strong  that  those  engaged  in  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  such  as  already  possess  a  compe- 
tency in  life,  may  be  duly  aware  of  the  snares 
which  surround  them,  and  that  we,  all  of  us, 
niiiy  slaiid  open  to  the  secret  checks  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord,  which  are  at  times  sensi- 
bly felt  within  us,  even  whilst  we  are  actively 
engaged  in  our  daily  avocations,  and  which 
would  often  hold  us  back  from  prosecuting 
our  own  purposes.  And  may  those  of  our 
dear  Friends,  whether  in  earlier  or  more  ad- 
vanced life,  who  may  be  endued  with  talents 
which  seem  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  affairs 
of  this  life,  and  whose  temptation  it  may  be 
to  enter  very  largely  into  its  concerns,  duly 
appreciate  this  inward  restraint  thus  gracious- 
ly vouchsafed.  This  would  set  limits  to  their 
pursuit  of  the  things  that  perish,  and  bring 
them  to  that  quiet  and  contented  mind,  in 
which,  taught  of  the  Lord,  they  would  see  the 
infinite  value  of  heavenly  over  earthly  things, 
and  seek  to  devote  the  whole  man  to  Hun. 
The  secret  working  of  the  Spirit  of  God  with- 
in us,  that  which  enlightens,  reproves,  con- 
demns, and  warns  us,  is  amongst  the  chiefest 
blessings  that  He  confers  upon  man.  It  is  a 
gift  fur  which  we  must  render  an  account  to 
the  Giver;  and  happy  will  it  be  for  those 
who,  in  the  day  of  their  visitation,  have  been 
brought  by  such  means  to  Christ,  and  to  a 
living  interest  in  his  great  salvation. 

I'o  the  truly  religious  mind  nothing  is  more 
precious  or  iniportant,  especially  in  the  more 
advanced  stages  of  life,  than  a  patient,  hope- 
ful trust  in  God.  For  such  of  our  beloved 
Friends  as  have  occasion  to  speak  well  of  his 
fiitherly  care,  in  the  provision  which  they 
have  been  hol|)ed  to  make  for  their  latter 
days,  we  tenderly  desire  that  their  minds  may 
not  be  harassed  by  any  of  these  temptations, 
and  that  nolhing  may  be  allowed  to  interrupt 
that  quietness  and  confidence  with  which  they 
may  be  blessed  of  the  Lord  in  the  evening  of 
their  day. 

Some  of  the  sporuhilions  by  \vhii;h  indivi- 
dii:i|s  have  Ik'cii  brirayed  into  hasli;  to  become 
rich,    may   appeal'   for  a   time   to   have    been 


prospered  ;  yet  if  by  these  undertakings  they 
have  been  leavened  into  a  worldly  mind,  and 
the  ease  of  affluence  has  deadened  their  sense 
of  the  transcendent  excellence  of  heavenly 
things,  instead  of  their  having  been  fruitful 
to  God,  we  speak  it  with  sorrow,  leanness  has 
entered  into  their  souls.  (Psa.  cvi.  15.)  We 
are  therefore  engaged  to  olier  the  word  of 
pressing  exhortation  to  Friends,  and  particu- 
larly to  our  younger  brethren  in  their  outset 
in  life,  that  they  endeavour  lo  be  satisfied  with 
the  moderate  gains  and  profits  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  trade,  that  they  be  not  ashamed  of 
those  lawful  callings  in  which  Divine  Provi- 
dence may  have  placed  them,  and  that,  as 
honest  Christian  tradesmen,  their  uprightness 
and  circumspection  in  all  things,  may  adorn 
the  high  profession  we  make,  of  our  obliga- 
tion to  serve  the  Lord  in  our  outward  con- 
cerns. We  cannot  doubt  but  these  will  be 
blessed  in  their  endeavours,  and  ample  oppor- 
tunity be  granted  them  for  the  full  perlurm- 
ance  of  all  their  religious  duties,  and  that  in 
many  ways  they  will  be  helped  to  contribute 
to  the  good  of  those  around  them. 

In  connexion  with  our  Christian  testimony 
to  plainness  of  speech,  behaviour,  and  apparel, 
our  attention  has  been  especially  turned  to 
the  practice  of  wearing  mourning  garments 
on  the  occasion  of  the  decease  of  relatives 
and  friends  ;  and  we  feel  concerned  to  ofl'er 
an  affectionate  caution  to  our  members  against 
this  obvious  conformity  to  the  vain  and  op- 
pressive customs  of  the  world.  The  practice 
alluded  to,  nut  only  involves  a  departure  from 
that  simplicity  of  attire  which  becomes  the 
self-denying  disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  but 
there  are,  in  our  view,  other  special  grounds 
of  objection  to  it.  Amongst  these,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  it  tends  to  occupy  the  thoughts 
with  useless  and  frivolous  objects,  at  a  time 
when  it  is  peculiarly  important  that  nothing 
should  interfere  with  those  precious  visitations 
of  the  love  of  God  to  the  soul,  which  often,  in 
an  especial  manner,  accompany  the  afflictive 
dispensations  of  the  Most  High  in  the  death 
of  our  near  connexions,  contriting  the  hard 
heart  and  comforting  the  true  mourner.  It 
is,  moreover,  in  many  instances  a  token  of  a 
sorrow  not  really  felt  ;  and  thus  includes  a 
departure  from  that  strict  truthfulness  which, 
in  deed  as  well  as  in  word,  ought  ever  to  mark 
the  Christian  character.  We  are  also  desir- 
ous of  cautioning  our  Frjends  against  those 
progressive  deviations  from  simplicity  ofdress 
in  other  respects,  and  that  gradual  assimila- 
tion with  the  world,  which  we  believe  often 
render  it  additionally  diflicult  for  them  to  re- 
sist its  customs  in  this  particular.  When  the 
axe  is  laid  to  the  root  of  the  corrupt  tree  with- 
in us,  everything  which  savours  of  pride  and 
ostentation  will  bedoneaway  :  (iMatt.  iii.  10:) 
when  the  tree  is  made  good,  the  fruit  will  be 
good  also,  and  a  blessed  evidence  of  the  in- 
ward change  will  be  manifest  in  the  whole 
outer  man,  in  attire,  in  language,  in  deport- 
ment, and  in  his  daily  walk  in  life. 

Wo  have  received  an  Epistle  from  our 
lircthnii  in  Irehind,  and  one  from  each  of  the 
Yearly  i\Iectings  in  North  America  :  and  we 
afresh  leel  that  this  intercourc,  maintained  as 
it   is  in  Cliristiuii  fellowship,  has  a  tendency 


to  unite  us  as  one  body  in  the  love  and  har- 
mony of  the  Gospel. 

Accounts  of  the  sufferings  of  our  membera 
in  consequence  of  ecclesiastical  claims,  in- 
cluding the  costs  of  distraint,  have  been  pre- 
sented to  this  meeting  to  the  amount  of  about 
ten  thousand  two  hundred  pounds.  Our  testi- 
mony against  these  impositions  rests  upon  a 
deep  religious  conviction,  that  the  things 
which  are  imposed  are  contrary  to  the  Divine 
will,  as  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament; 
and  that  a  compliance  with  human  authority, 
in  the  payment  of  demands  for  the  support  of 
those  religious  forms  and  practices  from 
which  we  conscientiously  dissent,  is  a  virtual 
recognition  and  acknowledgment  of  them. 

In  contemplating  the  ground  of  this  testi- 
mony, wc  may  remind  you,  dear  Friends,  that 
it  is  the  superior  privilege  of  the  Chrisliao 
covenant,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  law, 
that  all  true  believers  are  permitted,  without 
the  intervention  of  their  fellow-men,  to  have 
access  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ :  hum- 
bled before  Him  in  contrition  and  repentance, 
they  may  come  with  boldness  to  the  throne  of 
grace,  to  receive  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins 
for  his  sake  ;  and  from  time  to  time  to  be  fur- 
nished with  those  aids  which  they  stand  in 
need  of  from  Him  who  has  promised  to  be 
with  his  disciples  to  the  end  of  the  world.  It 
is  his  prerogative  to  teach  his  people  Him- 
self, and  also  to  endue  the  members  of  his 
church  with  gifts  for  the  carrying  out  of  his 
purposes  among  men,  and  for  the  edification 
of  the  body  in  love :  (Eph.  iv.  8-16:)  we 
gratefully  accept  these  provisions  of  his  wis- 
dom and  mercy  in  all  the  afi'airs  of  the 
church. 

The  blessings  and  privileges  of  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation  are,  in  our  apprehension, 
greatly  interfered  with  by  the  systems  of  hu- 
man invention  introduced  into  the  worship  of 
God,  whereby  the  dependence  of  the  people  is 
chiefly  placed  upon  man,  and  under  which 
man  assumes  a  power  in  the  church,  inconsis- 
tent with  the  free  exercise  of  those  gifts  which 
it  may  please  the  Lord  to  confer.  This  as- 
sumption was  one  of  the  earliest,  and  contin- 
ues to  be  one  of  the  most  grievous  corruptions 
of  the  professing  church.  It  adapts  itself  to 
the  corrupt  nature  of  man,  who  whilst  desir- 
ing to  have  hold  of  Heaven,  still  cleaves  to 
the  earth  ;  and  seeks  to  find  some  easier  way 
to  the  kingdom  than  by  submitting  to  that 
regeneration  of  heart,  without  which  we  are 
told  by  the  highest  authority  that  we  cannot 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God.  (John,  iii.  3.) 
We  feel  truly  grateful  for  the  large  meas- 
ure of  religious  liberty  which,  afler  a  protract- 
ed period  of  cruel  sufl'erings,  has  long  been 
afforded  to  our  Society-  We  love  our  coun- 
try, and  we  are,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the 
term,  a  Protestant  church.  But  we  believe 
that  in  continuing  to  usurp  authority  over 
conscience  in  the  exercise  of  the  civil  power, 
by  maintaining  established  forms  ofwor-hip, 
and  by  obliging  men  to  contribute  to  those 
which  Ihey  conscientiously  disapprove,  one 
of  the  worst  features  of  the  npostacy  is  relain- 
cil.  Wc  think  that  with  a  right  sense  of  tho 
inestimable  value  of  religious  truth,  no  truly 
conscientious    man   could   join  in  supporting 
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rites  and  practices  which  he  believes  to  be 
contrary  to  the  law  of  Christ,  and  to  the  spir- 
it of  iiis  religion,  and  still  less  could  he  impose 
the  maintenance  of  his  own  religious  opinions 
and  practices  upon  those  who  ditier  from  him. 
True  religion  undoubtedly  leads  us  to  do  to 
others  as  we  would  they  should  to  us.  The 
establishment  of  one  system  of  fuith  and  ob- 
servance as  the  religion  of  the  slate,  and  the 
provision  by  the  civil  power  for  all  the  various 
sects  which  may  divide  the  people,  appear  to 
us  alike  unwarranted,  the  tormer  as  an  as- 
sumption of  exclusive  rule,  the  latter  as  treat- 
ing the  great  questions  of  religion  as  matters 
of  indifierence,  and  both  as  infringing  the  pre- 
cepts of  our  Holy  Redeemer,  "  Freely  ye 
have  received,  freely  give."  (Malt.  x.  8.) — 
We  desire,  therefore,  that  this  our  ancient 
testimony  may  be  steadily  mainlained  in  the 
meekness  of  wisdom,  remembering  that  the 
wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the  righteousness  of 
God. 

It  is  our  earnest  and  affectionate  concern, 
that  our  dear  young  Friends  who  are  just 
rising  into  maturity,  may  be  given  up  to  walk 
in  the  path  of  Christian  self-denial,  and  that 
they  may  be  kept  from  treading  any  of  those 
devious  ways  which  lead  tVoni  true  simplicity 
and  purity.  We  believe  that  many  of  them 
are  not  insensible  to  that  exercise  of  mind 
from  which  the  prayer  of  the  Psalmist  ascend- 
ed, "  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God  ;  and 
renew  a  right  spirit  within  me."  (Psa.  ii.  10.) 
Fervent  are  our  desires  that  nothing  may  ob- 
struct the  work  of  the  Lord  within  them,  but 
that  in  watchfulness  and  piayer  from  day  to 
day  they  may  maintain  the  spiritual  warfare, 
and  strong  in  the  strength  of  their  Lord,  ap- 
prove themselves  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ; 
BO  that  whether  they  be  called  hence  in  early 
life,  or  their  days  be  prolonged  to  more  ad- 
vanced age,  they  may  ultimately  partake,  in 
its  everlasting  fulness,  of  that  of  which  our 
Saviour  has  spoken  :  "  Blessed  are  the  pure 
in  heart :  for  they  shall  see  God."  (Matt.  v. 
8.) 

We  separate  in  the  thankful  acknowledg- 
ment, that  the  Lord  has  been  very  gracious 
to  us  in  our  various  and  important  delibera- 
tions. We  commend  you  all,  with  our  own 
souls,  whether  in  the  crowded  city  or  in  the 
secluded  allotment  of  country  life,  to  his  pro- 
vidence and  grace  ;  earnestly  craving  that  we 
may  every  one  of  us  so  live  unto  Him  that 
died  for  us,  that  He  may,  on  the  solemn  day 
of  decision,  confess  us  before  his  Father  and 
the  holy  angels. 

Signed,  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting, 
by 

George  Stacev, 
Clerk  to  the  Meeting  this  year. 

Consumption  of  Iron  in  England- 

To  show  the  great  consumption  of  Iron  in 
England,  we  copy  from  the  American  Rail- 
road Journal,  of  24lh  ult.,  an  extract  from  a 
letter   from    Gerard    Ralston,    of  London  : — 

"  You  have  already  published  in  your  Rail- 
way Journal  the  fact  that  one  house  in  Walker 
near  Newcastle,  is  building  fifteen  iron  ships 
(for  sails)  for  colliers,  and  I  have  to  inform 


you  that  one  ship  building  house  here  em- 
ploys nothing  but  iron,  and  that  they  have 
on  their  stocks  constantly  seven  iron  steam- 
ers, and  as  fast  as  one  is  launched  another  is 
commenced  on  the  ways  she  has  just  left. 
This  house  had  on  their  books  orders  for 
eighty-three  steamers  a  few  months  ago  ; 
how  many  they  have  now,  I  know  not,  but 
probably  many  more,  as  the  popularity  of 
iron  as  a  material  for  building  vessel  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  The  number  of  iron  ves- 
sels building  by  other  houses  in  London,  besides 
Hull,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Leith,  Dundee, 
Aberdeen,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  liristol,  &c., 
would  really  surprise  you,  if  I  had  time  to 
collect  the  facts  on  this  subject.  The  con- 
sumption of  iron  for  house-building,  particu- 
larly for  roofs,  floors,  joists,  columns,  window 
sills  and  shulters,  and  other  parts  of  houses, 
is  very  rapidly  increasing.  'I'he  consumption 
for  other  purposes  is  also  rapidly  increasing, 
and  I  will  mention  only  one  more  fact  to  il- 
lustrate this.  I  took  some  American  friends, 
a  short  time  ago,  to  the  engineering  estab- 
lishment of  Sir  John  Rennie,  to  see  nine  pair 
of  huge  gates,  intended  for  the  locks  of  the 
dock  of  the  great  government  naval  station  of 
Sebaslipole,  in  South  Russia.  These  gales  of 
course  consisted  of  cast  iron  ribs  and  ties,  and 
the  filling  up  was  of  wrought  (boiler)  iron, 
and  were  64  feet  broad  by  'S2  feet  high,  and 
each  gate  weigliing  nearly  100  tons,  making 
1,800  tons  of  iron  for  these  eighteen  gates. 
I  should  weary  you  if  1  were  to  continue 
to  relate  facts  to  show  the  greatly  in- 
creased consumption  of  iron  because  it  is 
cheap.  It  will  be  so  in  our  country  also  if 
we  reduce  the  price,  and  the  iron-maslers  in 
the  United  Stales  will  be  more  profited  by 
selling  1,000  tons  at  .$-50  per  ton,  than  by  sei- 
ling  500  tons  at  875  per  ton.  Nothing  stim- 
ulates consumption  so  much  as  low  prices, 
and  nothing  checks  it  so  much  as  high 
prices." 

ecropeanTailroads. 

Those  who  thought  last  year  that  the  rail- 
road movement  in  Europe  was  merely  specu- 
lative, now  acknowledge  their  error,  and  be- 
gin to  consider  it  in  its  true  light,  as  one  of 
those  changes  in  the  mode  of  intercommuni- 
cation which  marks  an  era  in  the  progress  of 
civilization. 

The  enumeration  of  these  great  v.  ^rks, 
which  we  extract  from  an  English  paper,  does 
not  include  those  of  Ausiria  or  Italy,  nor  does 
it  embrace  many  of  the  French  and  German 
roads.  It  is  confined  to  one  great  aorta  of 
this  system  of  circulation,  and  yet  in  that  one 
line  comprises  a  length  of  more  than  two 
thousand  miles. 

Great    Vertebral  Railroad  through   Europe 
to    Asia. 

In  looking  at  the  map  of  the  railroads  in 
Europe,  either  already  executed  or  projected, 
a  grand  vertebral  line  of  communication  may 
be  perceived  stretching  from  Lisbon  to  KO- 
nigsburg,  the  capital  of  Eastern  Prussia.  The 
following  is  the  enumeration  and  length  of 
the  various  railroads  composing  this  gigantic 
line: 


1.  From  Lisbon  to  Madrid,  still  only 
projected,  by  an  Anglo-Portuguese 
Spanish  company,  by  Alcantara,  Al- 
maraz,  Talavera,  and  Escalona, 
showing  a  length  of  Eng.  miles  350 

2.  From  Madrid  to  the  frontier  of 
France,  near  Bayonne,  passing  by 
Calatayel  and  Pampeluna,  project- 
ed by  an  English  company,  about      250 

3.  From  Bayonne  to  Bordeaux,  sever- 
al companies  formed — projected  (ex- 
cept the  part  between  Bordeaux  and 
Teste,  now  open  to  the  public)  112 

4.  From  Bordeaux  to  Orleans,  by  An- 
gouleme,  Poicliers,  and  Tours;  in 
course    of   execution ;    conceded  to 

the  company  Mackenzie  288 

5.  From  Orleans  to  Paris ;  conceded 
to  a  French  company,  and  open  to 
circulation  from  1843  83 

6.  The  Great  Northern  Line  from  Pa- 
ris, by  Creil,  Clermont,  Amiens, 
and  Arras,  to  Lille  and  Valencien- 
nes ;  a  line  executed  by  the  state, 
and  almost  terminated  210 

7.  From  the  frontier  of  France,  or  ra- 
ther from  Valenciennes  to  Brussels  ; 
executed  by  the  Belgian  govern- 
ment, and  open  to  the  public  since 
1841  52 

8.  From   Brussels  to  Liege  ;  executed 

by  the  Belgian  government  48 

9.  From  Liege  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  and 
Cologne,  open  to  the  public  since 
1843  104 

10.  From  Cologne,  by  Minden,  Hano- 
ver, and  Hidelsheim,  lo  Brunswick, 
now  in  course  of  conslruriion  210 

11.  From    Brunswick,   by    Magdeburg, 

to  Berlin,  termiualcd  100 

12.  From  Berlin  to  Stctlin,  along  the 
Baltic  Sea,  terminated  90 

13.  From  Sletlin,  by  Stolen,  Dantzic, 
and  Elbiiig,  to  Konigsberg,  in  course 
of  execution  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  engineers  of  the  Prus- 
sian government  241 

Total  length  2,138 

This  grand  European  line  will  not  stop 
short  on  I  he  banks  of  the  Pregel.  If  the  em- 
peror Nicholas  gives  permission,  a  company 
will  immediately  offer  to  extend  it  by  Tilsit, 
Kowno,  Wilna  and  Smolensko,  to  the  ancient 
capital  of  Russia  ;  and  it  would  be  a  still  more 
easy  matter  to  continue  it  in  the  direction  of 
St.  Petersburg,  by  Memcl,  INIiltau,  Riga,  and 
Dorpat.  This  grand  line  would  thus  be  join- 
ed to  the  railway  which  the  autocrat  is  at  pre- 
sent constructing  between  the  two  ca[)iials  of 
his  empire,  a  railroad  which  he  intends  con- 
tinuing lo  Nishnei-Novogorod,  a  commercial 
town  situated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Volga  and 
the  Oka,  the  rendezvous  of  the  traders  of  Eu- 
rope and  central  Asia.  From  Nishnei-Novo- 
gorod steamers  descend  the  Volga  to  Kasan 
and  Astrachan.  Thus,  should  peace  continue, 
there  will  be  no  difhculiy  in  a  short  lime  in 
travelling  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  to 
the  very  centre  of  Asia. — Nexc  York  Etening 
Post. 
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From  Ihe  Temperar 
TO  WEE  WILLIE. 

ipa  now  floats  bet 


"  A  dr, 
But  neither  heat,  nor  Irost,  i 
Shall  evcnlo  away,  I  ween, 
'I'he  tUouglit  of  tliat  which  o 


thunder, 
;  has  bee 


Coleridge. 

My  boy — my  boy '.  afar  from  thee 

1  sit  to-day — 
Thy  prattling  sisters  from  my  knee 

Are  fur  away  ; 
But  oh:  my  thoughts  arc  homeward  flown, 
I  seem  to  hear  each  gentle  tone, 
Then  leel  tliut  I  am  all  alone, 
Wee  WilUe  1 

Alone! — No  voice  of  love  to  cheer 

My  lonely  room  ; 
But  plunloms  of  the  past  appear, 

Then  melt  in  gloom: 
Tlie  forms  ut  other  days  I  see, 
Joys  which  have  been — no  more  to  he — 
But  hope  revives  with  thoughts  of  thee. 
Wee  Willie  ! 

My  child  !  why  wert  thou  spared  vvlien  death 

We  thought  had  east 
Its  shadows  o'er  thee,  and  each  breath 

Seemed  near  the  last  ? 
Thy  molhtr,  weeping,  stood  beside 
Thy  couch  of  sorrow,  dewy  eyed —  ^ 
Bui  Heaven  restored  her  joy,  her  pride. 
Wee  Wiihe! 

One  wc  had  lost — God  took  the  child 

Which  He  had  given; 
Our  liitlc  Susan,  undetiled, 

Returned  to  ileaven. 
We  loved  her,  but  we  could  not  save  ; 
He  look  her  who  in  mercy  gave; 
We  kid  her  in  her  little  grave. 
Wee  Willie  I 

If  love  could  shield  thee,  Willie  mine, 

Th.m  shnuldst  be  free 
From  ill — a  llowery  pathway  thine 

Should  ever  be; 
But  vain  such  care,  for  storms  will  rise. 
And  clouds  will  darken  Summer  skies, 
And  sill  ofl  wears  an  angel's  guise — 
Wee  Willie! 

It  may  be  that  in  after  days 

'i'hine  eyes  may  rest 
On  these  poor  lines  1,  weeping,  trace, 

When  o'er  my  breast 
The  tall  grass  and  the  rank  weed  grows. 
And  in  the  undisturbed  repose 
Of  death  are  ended  all  rny  woes. 
Wee  WiUie! 

If  such  should  be,  as  from  the  tomb 

iVIy  voice  regard — 
Now  in  thy  days  of  youthful  bloom 

Serve  thou  the  Lord! 
For  streams  of  living  waters  sigh. 
Till  Ihou  shalt  reach  their  source  on  high. 
And  drink  from  thence  and  never  die, 

Wee  Willie! 
Boston.  J.  D.  R. 

"New  Thenry  of  the  Gulf  Stream"  is  (he 
title  of  an  article  in  Hunt's  Merchants'  Mag- 
azine for  Aiii;iist,  liy  John  A.  Pariier,  Esq. 
From  informalion  furnished  by  Captain  Til- 
you,  an  old  and  respectable  shipmaster  of 
New  York,  J.  A.  Parker  arrives  at  the  con- 
clusion, that  "  the  Gulf  Stream  is  a  submarine 
current  from  the  Pacitic  Ocean,  whicli  be- 
comes healed  in  its  passage  through  regions 
healed  by  neighbouring  volcanoes."  This 
theory,  says  Ibe  Sun,  is  certainly  more  ration- 
al than  any  before  advanced.  Observations 
in  the  Gulf,  near  where  the  current  was  sup- 
posed to  rise,  the  extraordinary  leniporalure 
of  the  current  (26  degrees  higher  than  the 


waler  of  the  Atlantic  under  the  equator,)  andi  Black-Lead  Mine  in  Ayrshire. — In  prose- 
the  fact  that  a  species  of  bitumen,  such  as  is|  cuting  a  search  for  iron-slone  and  other  mine- 
found  in  natural  lakes  or  springs  in  IMexico,  is  rals,  upon  llie  estate  of  Sir  James  Boswell,  of 
continually  thrown  up  in  the  centre  of  the  Auchinleck,  the  Lugar-Iron  Company  have 
Gulf,  accumulaling  on  the  coast  in  such  quan-  opened  out  a  large  seam  of  plumbago, or  black 
lilies  that  navigators  collect  it  to  use  as  a  var-  lead,  which  is  said  to  be  of  a  thickness  of 
nish — all  seem  lo  favour  the  theory  of  Capt.  j  more  than  eight  feet.  The  only  black  lead 
Tilvou  and  J.  A.  Parker.  jmine  hitherlo  known  in  Great  Britain,  is  that 

Should  this  theory  be  supported  by  further  in  Borrowdale,  at  the  head  of  Derwentwaler 
discovery,  it  may  have  an  iaiporlant  bearing  lake. — Foreign  paper. 
upon    the    intended    canal    between    the    two 
oceans.     The  wearing   away  of  the  superin- 
cumbent crust  may  effect  the  object  without 
any  work  of  man. 


New  Material  for  Paper. — On  the  borders 
of  Bell  pond,  whence  Ihe  new  aqueduct  for 
supplying  this  village  with  water,  is  now  being 
constructed,  is  a  tract  of  some  three  or  four 
acres,  which  has  usually  exhibited  the  appear 
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Our  young  Virginian  in  the  following  ex- 
IracI,  which  we  copy  from  a  late  paper,  may 
fairly  be  considered  as  an  impartial  witness; 
yet  it  is  plain  that  the  contrast  by  him  drawn 
between  slavery  in  Brazil  and  as  it  exists  in 


ance  of  a  meadow  on  the  level  of  Ihe  waler  of  i  Virginia  and  our  Southern  states,  implies  a 
Ihe  pond,  and  slightly  covered  wilh  vegetation,  stale  of  things  somewhat  in  conflict  with  that 
Ifwalkedupon,  it  will  shake  forsome  distance, jassumed  by  Governor  Hammond  in  his  fiery 
as  if  it  were  a  mere  accumulation  of  vegeta-, correspondence  with  the  venerable  Clarkson. 
ble  matter  floating  on  ihe  surface  of  the  pond.  ><  Slavery  in  Brazil. — A  young  Virginian, 
The  water  of  Ihe  pnnd  having  been  drawn!  now  in  Brazil,  writes  home— '  Slavery  exists 
down  several  feet,  by  an  excavation  at  the,  here  in  some  instances  of  a  very  oppressive 
oullet,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  it  out,  j  character,  but  generally  it  assumes  a  milder 
preparatory  to  the  construction  of  the  aque- j  fopm  (it  is  said)  than"  in  the  United  Slates, 
duct,  this  tract,  of  which  we  have  been  speak-,  slaves  are  allowed  to  purchase  themselves; 
ing  is  found  to  consist  of  a  fibrous  vegetable  i  this  they  are  enabled  lo  do,  in  many  instances, 
matter  extending  many  feet.  When  cut  and  :  by  saving  their  earnings  over  their  lasks; 
taken  out,  it  is  of  a  light  grey  colour,  and  ^  ;„  tlils  manner  they  become  freemen.  When 
very  much  resmbles  a  sponge  when  salura- !  a  slave  wishes  to  purchase  himself,  the  proper 
ted  with  water.  After  being  dried  it  appears 'authorities  seta  value  on  him,  and  the  masler 
like  hair,  or  perhaps  more  like  tow  matted  lo-;  Is  hound  to  sell  him.  The  only  dislinclions 
gelher.     It  has  been  tried,  and  found  lo  makej]ino^vn  to  society,  are  slaves  and"  freemen.'  " 

excellent  wrapping  paper,  and  it  is  believed  it  

might  be  worked  to  some  extent  into  writing!  u  o„  the  Cultivation  of  the  Grape  Vine," 
and  printing  paper.  We  visited  the  place  j  jsfo.  4,  was  received  too  late  for  this  week's 
yesterday,  and  found  labourers  employed  in  i  paper, 
culling  it  out  for  the  paper  makers.     '"' '" 


i'ens  of 
thousands  of  cart  loads  of  it  may  be  readily 
obtained.  This  material  is,  undoubtedly,  the 
fibrous  part  of  waler  mosses,  which  have  been 
growing  at  the  surface,  and  gradually  sinking 
and  accumulaling  forages.  If  left  undisturb- 
ed for  ages  yet  lo  come,  it  would  probably,  in 
the  course  of  lime,  as  it  becomes  more  com- 
pact and  solid,  undergo  a  change  in  its  char- 
acler,  and  become  peal.  Indeed,  in  some 
places  in  the  vicinity,  after  going  down  two  or 
three  feet,  it  already  approximates  in  some 
degree  the  appearance  of  peat. —  Worcester 
Spy. 

Advertisements. — Advertisements  in  News- 
papers were  not  general  in  England  until  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century.  They  are 
sparingly  found  in  the  first  American  News- 
paper, the  I'lislon  News  Letter,  eslablisheil 
April  1st,  1704.  They  are  an  index  of  the 
march  of  civilization. — Late  paper. 

Saltpetre. — A  French  chemist  strongly 
deprecates  the  use  of  saltpetre  in  curing  meat, 
and  reccommends  siigar  as  more  wholesome 
and  equally  ellicacions.  He  all  ribules  scurvy, 
ulcers,  and  other  diseases  to  which  mariners 
and  other  [icrsons  living  on  cured  provisions 
are  subject,  entirely  to  the  chemical  changes 
produced  by  saltpetre. 


Friends''  Infant  School. 
This    Inslilulion,    under    the    care    of  ihe 
School  Association   of  Women  Friends,  will 
re-open   on   Second-day,  the  25th  instant,  at 
the  usual  place. 

Friends^  Select  Schools. 
These  Schools  will  re-open  on  Second-day, 
the  25th    instant.     That  for  Girls  in  James 
street  above  Sixth  ;  that  for  Boys  in  Cherry 
above  Eighth. 


Died,  on  the  9fith  of  Sixth  montli  last,  Rebecca  S. 
Bartkam,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Moses  Bartram, 
in  the  sevenly-fourlh  year  of  her  age. 

,  of  dropsy,  in  East  Bradford  township,  Chester 

county,  on  the  "Jlltli  of  Seventh  month  last,  aged  about 
seventy  years,  C'athaiiine  W.  Martin,  widow  of  John 
Jlartin,  deceased. 

,  at  his  rcsidencr,  near  Brownsville,  Pa.,  on  the 

3d  instant,  Harrison  Uatcliff,  in  the  eiglity-fourth 
year  of  his  age. 

,  on  the  10th  instant,  at  the  residence  of  her  son- 
in-law,  Piatt  Fnwlcr,  in  Nine  Partners,  Duchess  coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  AIiniAM  Deax,  aged  about  seventy-four,  a 
member  of  New  York  Monthly  Meeting,  and  mother 
of  the  late  Lydia  Dean,  deceased.  The  quiet  departure 
of  this  dear  Friend  seemed  to  evince  that  her  end  was 
crowned  with  peace. 
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«N  THE  CnLTIVATION  OF  THE  GRAPE  VINE. 

(  No.  4.  ) 

ON     SOIL. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks  upon  Soil, 
it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  it  is  not  in- 
dispensable lliat  the  foregoing  directions  in 
relation  to  the  preparation  of  the  borders 
should  be  literally  followed,  in  order  to  suc- 
ceed in  producing  good  grapes,  but  they  will 
tend  to  insure  belter  crops  and  finer  fruit  ; 
yet  any  soil  that  is  not  loo  stift'and  heav}', 
will  answer,  provided  it  is  dug  at  least  two 
spits  in  depth,  and  the  top  portion  kept  sepa- 
rate from  the  bottom,  so  that  it  may  be  cast 
first  into  the  trench  ;  when  it  would  require 
the  addition  of  such  manure  as  could  be  ob- 
tained, answering  as  nearly  to  the  description 
detailed  in  the  previous  number  as  possible. 
Writers  on  the  vine  generally  recommend 
that  the  border  be  prepared  of  greater  dimen- 
sions in  length  and  breadth,  rather  than  very 
deep,  so  that  the  roots  can  spread  laterally, 
and  thereby  receive  the  benefit  of  the  sun  and 
air,  which  hastens  the  ripening  of  the  fruit. 
On  this  subject,  one*  of  the  best  authors  ob- 
serves, that  "  One  reason  why  grapes  do  not 
ripen  well,  is  the  great  depth  of  7nould  in 
which  the  roots  of  vines  are  suffered  to  run, 
which,  enticing  them  to  penetrate  in  search 
of  food  below  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays, 
supplies  them  with  too  great  a  quantity  of 
moisture ;  vegetation  is  thereby  carried  on 
till  late  in  the  summer,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  ripening  process  does  not  com- 
mence till  the  declination  of  the  sun  becomes 
too  rapid  to  afford  a  sufficiency  of  solar  heat 
to  perfect  the  fruit." 

"  To  prevent  this,  the  subsoil  should  be 
composed  of  dry  materials.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible, indeed,  to  make  a  vine  border  of  ma- 
terials that  shall  be  too  dry  or  porous.  It  is 
not  mere  earth  that  the  roots  require  to  come 
in  contact  with,  to  induce  growth  and  exten- 
sion, but  air  also,  which  is  as  necessary  to 
them  as  to  the  leaves  and  branches.  The 
excrementitious  matter  discharged  from  the 

*C.  Iloar,  pp.  45,  46. 


roots  of  a  vine  is  very  great,  and  if  this  be 
given  out  in  a  soil  that  is  close  and  adhesive, 
and  through  which  the  action  of  the  solar 
rays  is  feeble,  the  air  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  roots  quickly  becomes  deleterious,  and 
a  languid  and  diseased  vegetation  immediately 
follows.  But  if  the  roots  grow  in  a  soil  com- 
posed of  dry  materials,  mixed  together  so  as 
to  possess  a  series  of  cavities  and  interstices, 
into  which  the  sun's  rays  can  enter  with  free- 
dom and  there  exert  their  full  power,  the  air 
in  which  the  roots  perform  their  functions 
becomes  warmed  and  purified,  they  absorb 
their  food  in  a  medium  which  dissipates  their 
secretions,  and  a  healthy  and  vigorous  vege- 
tation is  the  never-failing  consequence." 

"  The  roots  of  every  plant  have  a  particular 
temperature  in  which  they  thrive  best,  and 
that  which  those  of  the  vine  delight  in  most, 
is  generated  in  a  greater  degree  in  stony  or 
rocky  soils  than  any  other.  This  is  easily 
accounted  for,  from  the  fact  that  soils  of  this 
description  being  quickly  rendered  dry  by 
evaporation,  are  always  free  from  that  excess 
of  inoisture,  which  is  so  injurious  to  the 
growth  of  the  vine. 

"  It  may  hence  be  inferred,  that  vines  will 
not  flourish  in  a  cold,  wet  soil,  nor  in  one 
composed  of  a  stiff,  heavy  clay.  Grapes  pro- 
duced on  vines  planted  in  such  soils  scarcely 
ever  ripen  well,  and  if  so,  never  possess  the 
flavour  of  those  grown  on  vines  planted  in  a 
dry  soil.  Vines  may  be  seen  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  the  fruit  on  which  looks  well  du- 
ring the  early  part  of  the  season,  but,  when 
the  ripening  period  arrives,  the  berries  re- 
main green  and  hard,  or  otherwise  they  shri- 
vel and  decay.  These  results  are  sure  to  be 
produced  when  the  soil  is  too  wet  and  adhe- 
sive, and  into  which  the  sun  and  air  cannot 
freely  penetrate." 

"  All  borders,  therefore,  made  expressly  for 
the  reception  of  vines,  ought  to  be  composed 
of  a  suflicient  quantity  of  dry  materials,  such 
as  stones ;  briclibats,  broken  moderately 
small  ;  himps  of  old  mortar  ;  broken  poitcri;  ; 
oyster  shells,  &.C.,  &c.,  to  enable  the  roots  to 
extend  themselves  freely  in  their  search  after 
food  and  nourishment ;  to  keep  thein  dry  and 
warm  by  the  free  admission  of  air  and  solar 
heat,  and  to  admit  of  heavy  rains  passing 
quickly  through,  without  being  retained  suffi- 
ciently long  to  saturate  the  roots,  and  thereby 
injure  their  tender  extremities." 
1  "  In  preparing  the  border,  then,  the  first 
thing  is  to  secure  a  dry  bottom.  If  the  soil 
and  subsoil  be  naturally  such  as  is  described 
above  as  the  most  congenial  to  the  growth  of 
the  vine,  nothing  more  is  required  than  to 
trench  the  ground  two  spits  deep,  to  clean  it 
well  from  all  weeds  and  roots,  and  to  make  it 
as  fine  as  possible,  and  it  will  then  be  in  a 


proper  state  to  receive  the  vines,"  Ate.  &c.— 
Page  47. 

"  It  will  also  prove  very  beneficial  to  the 
growth  and  fertility  of  the  vines,  and  to  the 
flavour  of  the  fruit,  if  the  border  in  which 
they  are  planted  be  never  cro|)pcd  nor  digged. 
The  cropping  of  a  vine  border  is  of  a  highly 
injurious  tendency,  for  it  not  only  impoverish- 
es the  soil,  but  shades  it  from  the  influence  of 
the  sun  and  air,  which  is  a  consideration  of 
the  very  last  importance,"  &c.  &c. — Page 
49. 

"  It  must  also  be  stated,  that  after  a  vino 
has  been  planted  three  or  four  years,  its  roots 
will  begin  to  make  their  way  upwards  towards 
the  surface  of  the  border,  doubtless  attracted 
by  the  joint  influence  of  the  sun  and  air.  And 
if  the  border  be  not  disturbed  by  cropping  or 
digging,  they  will  come  up  close  to  the  sur- 
face about  the  ninth  or  tenth  year.  In  this 
situation  they  receive  an  extraordinary  in- 
crease of  solar  heat,  the  very  life  and  soul  of 
all  vegetation;  and  being,  moreover,  near 
the  surface,  they  can  be  nourished  by  liquid 
manure  to  any  extent  that  may  be  considered 
necessary.  'I'hese  surface  roots  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  taken  great  care  of,  and  encour- 
aged by  all  possible  means,  as  being  amongst 
the  most  valuable  of  any  belonging  to  the 
vine,  and  as  contributing  in  a  high  degree  to 
improve  the  flavour  of  the  fruit,  and  to  insure 
its  ripening,  even  in  the  most  unlavourable 
seasons,"  &c. 

"  The  border,  therefore,  after  it  is  once 
made,  ought  never  to  be  stirred  but  at  inter- 
vals, when  necessary  to  prevent  the  surface 
of  it  from  becoming  a  hard  and  impervious 
coat.  On  such  occasions,  it  should  be  care- 
fully forked  to  the  depth  of  a  couple  of  inch- 
es, which  will  keep  it  sufficiently  loose  and 
open  to  receive  the  full  influence  of  the  sun 
and  air.  Whatever  weeds  appear,  they 
should  be  hoed  up  or  plucked  up  by  hand  im- 
mediately. In  fine,  the  border  should  be  kept 
sacred  from  the  intrusion  of  any  other  plant, 
tree,  or  vegetable  production  whatsoever,  and 
be  solely  devoted  to  the  growth  and  nourish- 
ment of  the  roots  of  the  vines,"  &c.  &c. — 
Page  50. 

The  foregoing  observations  are  extracted 
from  the  writings  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
and  successful  vignerons  in  England.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  our  climate  is 
not  so  moist  as  that  of  England,  and  also  that 
our  native  grapes  are  much  more  hardy  than 
those  usually  cultivated  there.  Hence,  per- 
haps, in  our  country,  the  same  minute  atten- 
tion to  his  various  suggestions  may  not  be  so 
indispensable  as  in  a  colder  and  more  moist 
(summer)  climate.  Still,  they  contain  much 
valuable  information,  more  or  less  adapted  to 
all  countries,  and  \veU  worthy  the  attention  of 
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all  such  as  contemplate  the  culture  of  the  Lords  of  Trade  with  petitions,  remonstrances,  his  colony, — to  create  a  refuse  where  all  men 
vine.  I  would  recommend,  that  instead  of  aud  complaints.  Of  the  latter,  one  of  the]  might  enjoy  unmolested  their  conscientious 
the  border  beiiii' forked  up,  or  otherwise  dis- 1  most  absurd  and  unexpected  was  a  complaint  belief, — one  of  the  most  extraordinary  com- 
turbed    after   the   vines  are  well  planted,  and  [of  persecution,  and  Penn  felt  so  sure  of  repel-  plaints   against   his  government,   was  the  ab- 


are  in  a  thrifty,  growing  state,  that  the  sur 
face  be  covered  some  three  or  four  inches  in 
depth  with  broken  stones,  say  of  the  size  used 
on  iMacadamized  roads.  These  would  always 
keep  the  ground  open,  and  liquid  manure 
could  be  more  effectually  applied  than  upon 
any  other  kind  of  surface. 

In   my   next   number  I  propose  to  treat  of 
the  propagation  and  planting  of  vines. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Fiic-nd." 

PROPRIETARY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

CCoutinued  from  page  3T8.) 

In  the  course  of  this  correspondence,  fre- 
quent reference  is  made  to  the  discontents  of 
"the  Churchmen."  William  Penn's  univer- 
sal toleration,  and  generally  enlightened  poli- 
cy, had  rendered  his  colony  so  inviting,  that 
strangers  of  every  sect  flocked  freely  into  its 
open  port  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  England 
was  not  backward  in  furnishing  a  full  supply, 
and  included  in  her  contribution  numerous 
members  of  the  "  National  Church."  These, 
though  placed  on  a  perfect  political  equality 
with  Friends,  did  not  long  remain  content. 
Having  been  accustomed  to  rule  at  home, 
equality  looked  too  much  like  degradation. 
Besides,  being  in  the  minority,  they  were  ne- 
cessarily, in  a  representative  government,  left 
somewhat  in  the  shade.  Quaker  policy  natu- 
rally predominated  in  the  public  councils,  and 
measures,  consonant  with  the  churchmen's 
views  of  true  policy,  were  neglected  or  re- 
jected. In  common  with  inost  of  the  colo- 
nists who  did  not  hold  with  Friends,  they 
feared, — in  those  turbulent  times  when  Euro- 
pean powers  were  entering  upon  wars  which 
would  disturb  the  peace  of  this  continent, — 
for  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth,  and  their 
individual  possessions.  Being  an  intelligent 
and  energetic  class,  their  influence  extended 
abroad,  and  they  soon  became  a  formidable 
body  of  opponents  to  the  government  of  W  i|. 
liam  Penn.  Episcopalian  sympathies  were 
with  them  in  England,  and  powerfully  second- 
ed their  movements  ;  and,  combined  with 
other  malcontents  not  of  the  faith  of  Penn,  it 
was  not  long  before  they  approached  an  equa- 
lity in  nimiber.s  with  Friends.  And,  it  must 
be  told,  they  had  also  with  them  in  secret,  as 
opponents  of  the  Proprietor,  a  number,  not 
contemptible,  of  his  fellow-professors. 

As  early  as  171)2,  the  population  of  the 
province  was  about  equally  divided  between 
Friends  and  others.  Logan  wrote  to  Penn  in 
the  Third  month  of  that  year: — "Philadel- 
phia town,  being  above  one-half  the  inhabi- 
tants, two-thirds  I  believe  of  those  are  no 
Friends;  which  brings  town  and  country,  as 
I  ju'^gs,  near  upon  a  balance;  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  being  Friends." 

The  "  churchmen"  promoted,  by  all  means 
in  their  power,  the  attempts  in  England  to 
abolish  Proprietary  governments,  and  annex 
the  plantations  to  the  crown,  and  plied  the 


that  reproach,  hy  the  almost  universalsence  of  judicial  oaths  ;  which  it  was  so  well 
consent  of  the  candid  and  more  generous  of  known  to  the  British  government,  at  the  time 
all  parties,  that  he  even  applied,  through; that  charter  was  granted,  that  no  Friend 
James  Logan,  to  the  leading  members  of  the  | could  either  take  or  administer,  let  this 
church  themselves,  believing  that  for  very  i  was  made  a  matter  of  formal  complaint, 
shame  they  could  not  refuse  to  do  him  justice  I  through  the  medium  of  Lord  Cornbury. 
on  that  score.     But  they  did  refuse,  and  fur-       Penn  notices  the  fact  in  the  following  letter 


nished  the  Secretary  with  a  definition  of  per- 
secution, which,  with  all  his  learning,  was  a 
novelty  to  him,  and  has  not  yet  found  a  place, 
I  believe,  in  the  most  comprehensive  diction- 
ary 


to  Logan. 

"Worminghnrst,  97th  Sixth  month,  1703. 
"  A  letter  came  from  Lord  Cornbury,  yovr 
great  friend,  importing  a  representation  from 
the   Church    of  England    with   you,    to    him, 


I  can  see  no  hopes,"  wrote  the  Secretary,  complaining  of  a  man's  being  lately  sentenced 
"  of  getting  any  material  subscriptions  from,  to  death  upon  a  jury  of  Quakers,  not  only  not 
those  of  the  Church  against  the  report  of  per-  sworn,  but  not  attested  according  to  the  act  of 
secution;  they  having  consulted  together  on  ;  Parliament  in  England.  To  which  I  answer- 
that  head,  and,  as  I  am  informed,  concluded  ,ed,  I  had  heard  nothing  of  it  ;  and  so  soon  as 
that  not  allowing  their  clergy  here,  what  they  j  any  advices  came,  should  inform  them  of  it. 
of  right  claim  in  England,  and  not  sutFeringln  the  meantime,  it  was  not  to  be  thought, 
them    to  be    superior,    may   justly  bear  that  that   a   colony  and  constitution,  made  by  and 


name. 

They  were  a  growing  power,  and  carried 
themselves  haughtily.  Logan  feared  the  ac- 
cessions they  were  receiving.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1704,  he  wrote  :  "  The  clergy  increase 
much  this  way.  Burlington  and  Chester  have 
their  churches  and  ministers,  and  several  more 
are  building.  May  a  spirit  of  charity  and 
kindness  be  cultivated  among  us,  in  place  of 
hatred  and  persecution." 


for  Quakers,  would  leave  themselves,  and 
their  lives,  and  fortunes  out  of  so  essential  a 
part  of  government  as  juries.  That  there 
and  here,  differed  much,  or  we  had  never 
gone  thither,  with  our  lives  and  substance  to 
be  so  precarious  in  our  security,  as  not  to  be 
capable  of  being  jurymen.  If  the  coming  of 
others,  shall  overrule  vs,  that  are  the  origin- 
als, and  made  it  a  country,  u-e  are  unhajipy  ; 
though  it  is  not  to  be  thought,  we  intended  no 


During  the  reign  of  William  III.,  they  easier  or  better  terms  for  ourselves,  in  going 
were  assiduous  in  their  endeavours  for  a  trans- ,  to  America,  than  we  left  behii>d  us. 
fer  of  the  government,  and  especially  on  the  I  "  As  yet,  this  has  allayed  the  spirit  of  ob- 
appointment  of  Lord  Cornbury  to  the  Jersies,  ijectors.  But  of  none  of  this  have  I  word, 
when  that  province  was  surrendered  to  the]  which  has  been  some  concern  to  me.  Pray 
crown,  were  they  zealous  in  urging  upon  the  let    me   hear  oftener.     I    have   not    had  one 


friends  of  the  church  in  England,  the  exten 
sion  of  his  dominion  over  Pennsylvania.  And 
when  in  the  early  part  of  the  subsequent 
reign,  his  lordship  visited  Philadelphia,  he 
was  received  by  them  with  strong  manifesta- 
tions of  affection.  According  to  Logan,  in  a 
letter  to  Penn,  dated  2d  Sept.  1703,  "  Col. 
Quarry  and  the  rest  of  the  churchmen  con- 
gratulated him,  and  presented  an  address  from 
the  vestry  of  Philadelphia,  who  now  consist, 
I  think,  of  twenty-four,  requesting  his  patron- 
age to  the  church,  and  closing  with  a  prayer 
that  he  would  beseech  the  Queen,  (as  I  am 
credibly  informed,)  to  extend  his  government 
over  this  province;  and  Col.  Quarry,  in  his 
first  congratulatory  address,  said,  they  hoped 
they  also  should  be  partakers  of  the  happiness 
of  Jersey,  enjoyed  under  his  government. 

"  In  answer  to  the  vestry's  address,  he 
spoke  what  was  proper  from  a  churchman,  to 
the  main  design  of  it,  (for  he  is  Very  good  at 
extemporary  speeches,)  and  to  their  last  re- 
quest, that  it  was  their  business  (meaning  to 
address  the  Queen,  I  should  suppose);  but 
that  when  his  mistress  would  be  pleased  to 
lay  her  commands  on  him,  he  would  obey 
them  with  alacrity." 

It  appears,  however,  that  his  lordship  was 
not  always  passive  in  the  premises,  but  could, 
on  occasion,  lend  a  helping  hand. 

Considering  the  powers  granted  to  Penn  by 
the  royal  charter,  and  the  express  object  of 


penny,  consequently,  toward  my  support, 
since  the  taking  of  the  two  ships  I  advised 
thee  of;  [captured  by  the  French  ;]  and  have 
lived  in  town  ever  since  I  came  over,  at  no 
small  expense  ;  having  not  been  three  months 
of  twenty  that  I  have  been  in  England,  absent 
from  court,  putting  all  the  time  together  that 
I  have  been  at  this  place  and  Bristol,  from 
whence  I  came  three  weeks  ago,  and  was 
there  but  about  fourteen  or  sixteen  days,  on 
account  of  my  wife,  who  this  day  month  gave 
birth  to  a  daughter,  whom  we  call  Hannah 
Margarita." 

Even  the  humble-minded  Story,  who  was 
so  deterinined,  according  to  Logan's  account 
of  him,  to  give  offence  to  no  man,  was  made 
(he  subject  of  complaint  in  a  high  quarter, 
during  the  same  year,  as  appears  by  another 
letter  of  William  Penn's. 

"  I  had  a  letter  from  the  Lords  of  Trade, 
&.C.,  upon  occasion  of  one  from  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  that,  vox  et  pra?terea  nihil,  com- 
plaining of  contemptuous  expressions  used  by 
Thomas  Story,  in  public  meetings  in  Mary- 
land— last  general  meeting — against  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper.  A  silly  knight  I 
Though  I  hope  it  comes  of  officious  weakness, 
(the  talent  of  the  gentleman,)  with  some  ma- 
lice, rather  than  an  unnecessary  attack  on 
the  part  of  T.  Story  ;  or  in  irreverent  terms. 
I  never  heeded  it:  only  said,  if  that  gentle- 
man had  sense  enough  for  his  office,  he  might 
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have  known  that  his  tale  was  no  part  of  it. 
And  that  the  rudeness  and  perpetual  clamour 
of  George  Keiih,  and  the  rest  of  the  priests 
in  those  parts,  in  their  pulpits,  with  public 
challenges  besides,  gave  occasion  for  what 
passed.  That  he  was  a  discreet  and  temper- 
ate man,  and  did  not  exceed  in  his  relorls  or 
returns.  Uut  'lis  children's  play  to  provoke 
a  combat,  and  then  cry  out  that  such  a  one 
beats  them.  I  hoped  they  were  not  a  com- 
mittee of  conscience  nor  religion  ;  and  that  it 
showed  the  shallowness  of  the  gentleman,  that 
played  the  busybody  in  it. 

"However,  let  GriUith  Owen  mention  this 
to  Tho(nas,  lest  time  fail  me." 

While  the  annexation  of  the  province  to 
the  crown  was  in  agitation,  the  churchmen 
opposed  such  measures  as  might  tend  to  a  re- 
conciliation ;  and  quile  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Friends,  they  were,  on  this  unfriendly  princi- 
ple, made  instrumental  in  defeating  certain 
military  demnnstralions,  heretofore  spoken  of. 
But  when,  after  the  establishment  of  Queen 
Anne  on  the  throne,  they  discovered  that 
Penn  was  on  a  footing  with  that  monarch,  not 
to  be  easily  disturbed,  their  sentiments,  in  re- 
gard to  a  military  establishment,  underwent 
an  entii-e  revolution,  and  they  proclaimed 
themselves  the  advocates  of  universal  military 
service,  by  law,  without  regard  to  creed  or 
scruple. 

Is.  Norris,  in  a  letter  to  Joseph  Pike,  of 
Ireland,  dated  ISth  Eighth  month,  1709-10, 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  state  of 
things  in  the  province,  at  the  time  of  this  re- 
action. 

"  We  have  formerly  thought  ourselves  in 
one  of  the  most  quiet  corners  of  the  world, 
and  when  great  part  of  it  was  generally  in- 
volved in  war,  and  trouble,  we  have  enjoyed 
peace  and  plenty,  (the  latter,  we  through  the 
the  great  and  undeserved  mercy  of  the  Al- 
mighty, do  indeed  fully  possess,  nor  has  the 
former  so  nearly  left  us,  as  we  might  e\|)ecl)  ; 
but  for  some  summers  past,  the  French  have 
been  very  busy  on  our  coasts,  to  the  great 
loss  of  several;  and  this  last  summer,  they 
landed,  and  plundered  a  small  town  at  our 
capes,  called  Lewes.  And  several  other  pri- 
vateers, in  our  bay,  much  hurt  our  trade,  and 
has  occasioned  great  animosities  among  the 
inhabitants  of  (his  town.  Those  of  the  church 
grew  very  uneasy  and  unneighbourly  in  their 
expressions,  because  of  the  defenceless  situa- 
tion of  the  place:  they  are  for  a  coercive  law, 
that  all  may  be  obliged  to  bear  arms,  or  else 
they  themselves  will  do  nothing.  They  man- 
age this  craftily,  in  order  to  lay  Friends  aside 
in  government  ;  the  holding  of  a  place  in 
which,  is  ex(remely  dilTicult  to  most  Friends. 
And  we  can  hardly  judge  which  has  the  worst 
prospect,  whether  to  hold  under  such  difficul- 
ties in  most  points,  as  daily  fall  in  the  way, 
or  resign  it  to  some  men  who  are  of  no  hon- 
ourable principles.  There  are  some  of  the 
church  we  could  be  easy  with  and  under  ;  but 
their  number  is  so  few  for  the  many  offices 
and  places  of  trust,  that  we  have  reason  to 
fear  an  inundation  of  men  of  loose  morals 
and  low  fortunes,  to  top  it  upon  the  industri- 
ous and  sober.  Could  we  choose  our  men 
from  such   a  plenty  as  you  can  on  your  side 


— men  of  worth  and  honour — men  of  univer- 
sal and  generous  principles,  we  could  the  more 
easily  resign,  and  readily  put  ourselves  under 
them,  and  freely  part  with  that  darling  power, 
which  mankind  are  so  generally  fond  of." 

(To  be  continued.) 

DIanufacture  of  Clocks  iu  Connecticut. 

The  New  Haven  Courier  of  last  week  con- 
tains an  interesting  account  of  the  clock  fac- 
tory of —  Jerome,  in  that  city.  This  eslab- 
lishment  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  of  the 
kind  in  the  United  Slates.  On  entering,  our 
ears  were  greeted  with  the  mingled  hum  of 
buzz  saws,  the  thunder  of  two  powerful  steam 
engines,  and  the  clatter  of  machinery.  Our 
attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  sawing  works, 
by  which  the  cases  are  cut  out  and  fitted,  as 
if  by  magic.  Boards  in  the  rough  state  are 
cut  in  proper  lengths  for  the  front,  sides,  top 
and  bottoms  of  cases.  These  are  again  sub- 
ject to  the  action  of  finer  saws,  and  cut  in  per- 
fect order  for  being  matched  and  put  togeth- 
er ;  no  other  smoothing  or  levelling  process 
is  used  except  what  these  saws  accomplish. 
Mahogany  logs  and  billets  are  reduced  to  ve- 
neering with  the  quickness  of  thought  ;  and 
this  alone  of  all  the  wood  work  about  a  clock, 
is  smoothed,  or  in  any  way  remodelled,  after 
being  cut  from  the  unplaned  timber.  The 
veneering,  which  is  principally  of  mahogany, 
rose-wood,  and  black  walnut,  is  taken,  after 
being  glued  to  the  different  parts  composing 
the  case,  to  a  room  set  apart  for  the  purpose, 
in  which  are  employed  at  this  branch  some 
eight  or  ten  hands,  and  there  receives  an  even 
surface  and  six  coats  of  varnish,  which,  when 
finished,  will  compare  in  elegance  with  the 
finest  articles  of  furniture  in  the  cabinet  ware- 
rooms  of  our  city.  The  movements  are  all 
cut  in  proper  forms  and  sizes  by  dies,  with 
great  precision  and  rapidity,  even  to  the  pivot 
holes  in  the  plates,  which  have  before  been 
drilled.  The  cogs  in  the  wheels,  the  second, 
minute,  and  hour  stops,  are  grooved  out  by 
the  same  rapid  and  skilful  process.  The 
posts,  pins,  and  smaller  pieces  of  the  inside 
work,  are  turned  from  the  more  rough  mate- 
rial, polished  and  finished  at  the  same  lime, 
while  the  plates  and  wheels  are  cleansed  and 
polished  by  rinsing,  first  in  a  strong  solution 
of  aquafortis,  and  then  in  pure  water.  We 
cannot  describe  minutely  the  whole  process 
of  making  a  clock,  or  tlie  lifelike  movement 
of  the  machinery  ;  it  would  take  more  time 
and  space  .than  we  can  at  present  devote  to 
this  purpose.  In  short,  the  case,  movements, 
plates,  face,  &c.,  which,  when  put  together, 
form  one  of  Jerome's  celebrated  "  brass  eight 
day  clocks,"  go  through  some  fifty  different 
hands  before  completed.  One  man  can  put 
together  about  seventy-five  movements  per 
day,  while  every  part,  from  the  first  process 
to  the  finishing,  goes  on  with  equal  rapidity. 
We  learn  from  him,  that  the  greatest  bulk  of 
clocks  which  he  anticipates  making  this  year, 
are  designed  for  European  markets,  and  that 
he  has  already  received  orders  from  houses 
in  London  and  Birmingham,  (England,)  a 
large  house  in  Scotland,  and  also  some  quite 
extensive   dealers   in   Canada.     In   fact,  the 


Yankee  clock  is  becoming  a  general  favourite 
in  England,  almost  entirely  superseding  the 
old  Dutch  clock,  which  has  been  long  used 
there  as  a  time-piece.  He  yearly  coii.-umes 
of  the  various  articles  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  clocks,  the  following  enormous  quanti- 
ties :— .500,000  feet  pine  lumbe"r;  1200,000 
feet  mahogany  and  rose-wood  veneers;  200 
tons  of  iron  for  weights  ;  100,000  pounds  of 
brass;  300  casks  of  nails;  1,500  boxes  of 
glass,  50  feet  per  box  ;  1,500  gallons  varnish  ; 
15,000  pounds  wire;  10,000  pounds  glue; 
30,000  looking-glass  plates.  $2,400  are  paid 
yearly  for  printing  labels,  and  for  screws, 
saws,  coal  and  oil.  Workmen  employed,  75  ; 
wages  paid  yearly,  830,000  ;  clocks  mado 
per  day,  200  ;   per  year,  50,000. 

OLIVER  CASWEIL. 
[A  correspondent  of  the  United  Stales  Ga- 
zette, under  dale  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  the 
21st  of  last  month,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  editor  of  that  interesting  journal,  thus 
writes :] 

"  Your  readers  are  no  doubt,  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  history  of  the  interesting  blind  and 
deaf  mute,  Laura  Bridgnian.  My  own  cuii- 
osity  had  been  raised  to  the  highest  pilch,  by 
the  various  little  incidents  I  had  heard  and 
read  of  the  wonderful  development  of  her  fac- 
ulties, unassisted  by  any  of  the  means  we 
deem  necessary  lo  acquire  knowledge,  and  I 
eagerly  accepted  an  invitation  a  tew  days 
since,  lo  visit  the  institulion  for  the  blind  in 
South  Boston,  during  Ibis  my  first  visit  to  the 
land  of  my  fathers.  Hut  there  a  nevv,  and  if 
I  may  venture  to  say  it,  even  a  7no7-e  inlerest- 
ing  case  was  presented  to  us — Oliver  Caswell, 
a  boy  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  in  the  same 
melancholly  state  of  niter  exclusion  from  iho 
sensible  world.  He  has  been  in  the  institu- 
tion but  about  four  years,  yet  his  reasoning 
powers  seem  quile  as  fully  developed  as  those 
of  our  more  intimate  acquaintance,  Laura 
Bridgnian.  Our  interest  was  painfully  ex- 
cited as  he  passed  into  the  room  before  us, 
with  his  teacher,  who  is  also  blind.  They 
were  talking  rapidly  with  their  fingers,  the 
only  means  of  communication  being  by  the 
touch.  He  is  a  bright,  inlelligent  looking 
boy,  his  head  finely  formed,  and  his  face  ex- 
pressive of  every  feeling  that  passes  within. 
They  sat  down  behind  a  desk,  and  opening  a 
book,  were  soon  engaged  in  alesson  of  geogra- 
phy. It  was  a  study  in  which  he  seemed  to 
take  extreme  pleasure.  The  mode  of  commu- 
nicating ideas  to  his  mind  was  curious.  His 
teacher  would  guide  his  finger  to  a  town',  riv- 
er or  mountain,  then  almost  as  quickly  as  we 
would  have  spoken  the  word,  by  the  rapid 
movement  of  his  hand  in  Oliver's,  conveyed  to 
him  the  name  of  the  place.  Often  as  Some 
new  idea  passed  through  his  mind,  a  bright 
smile  would  irradiate  his  face,  and  he  would 
push  back  the  light  wavy  curls  from  a  brow 
that  was  a  sure  index  lo  the  intellect  that 
might  have  delighted  the  world,  but  for  the 
dispensation  of  an  all-wise  Providence,  that 
ordered  it  to  slumber  in  darknes  and  silence, 
until  called  forth  in  the  gradual  opening  of 
light  to  his  young  mind. 
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"  There  seemed  no  sadness  in  his  face  ;  his 
naturally  calm  and  placid  expression,  only 
gave  place  to  a  brighter  look  of  intelligence, 
or  to  the  smile  that  lit  up  his  whole  counte- 
nance with  no  ordinary  beauty.  His  teacher 
says  he  sometimes  laughs;  and  when  asked 
the  cause,  says,  "  Oh,  I'm  happy." 

"When  Oliver  first  entered  the  institution, 
it  is  said  that  Laura's  delight  was  extreme  to 
find  that  there  was  one  other  in  the  world  like 
herself.  Mutual  affliction  seems  to  draw  them 
together,  and  they  took  more  pleasure  in  each 
other's  society  than  that  of  any  other  member 
of  the  institution. 

"It  is  well  sometimes  to  visit  these  places, 
to  look  on  the  deprivations  and  sufferings  of  so 
large  a  portion  of  our  fellow  beings.  We 
cannot  fail  to  return  with  a  warmer  sense  of 
gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  the  blessings  ji-e  en- 
joy, a  keener  appreciation  of  the  talents  we 
have  received,  and  for  which  we  must  be  ac- 
countable. 

M.  H.  R. 

A  NAME  IN  THE  SAND. 

DT    HANNAH    F.    GODLU. 

Alone  I  walked  liie  ocean  strand, 
A  pearly  slicll  was  in  my  hand  ; 
I  stooped  and  wrote  upon  the  sand 

My  name,  the  year,  llie  daj'. 
As  onward  from  tlie  spot  I  passed. 
One  lingering  look  behind  1  cast; 
A  wave  came  rolling  high  and  fast, 

And  washed  my  lines  away. 

And  so,  methought,  'twill  shortly  be 
With  every  mark  on  earth  from  me  ; 
A  wave  of  dark  oblivioa's  sea 

Will  sweep  across  the  place. 
Where  I  have  Irod  the  sandy  shore 
Of  time,  and  been  to  be  no  more, 
Of  me,  tny  day,  the  name  I  bore. 

To  leave  no  track  or  trace. 

And  yet  with  Him  who  counts  the  sands, 
And  lioltls  the  waters  in  his  hands, 
1  know  a  lasting  record  stands 

Inscribed  against  my  name. 
Of  all  this  mortal  part  hath  wrought. 
Of  ail  this  thinking  soul  has  thought, 
And  from  these  fleeting  moments  caught, 

For  glory  or  for  shame. 

For"  The  Friend." 
HISTORY 

OF  THE   RELIGIOUS  FROGRF.SS  OF  THE 

"PEIIPLE  CALLED  aUAKERS" 

IN  PENNSVLVANIA. 

KY    SAMUEL     SMITH. 

(Continued  from  page  381.) 

1675.— Our  worthy  Friend,  William  Ed- 
mundson,  from  Ireland,  in  the  year  1675, 
same  a  second  time  into  America.  He  took 
shipping  at  Ci>rU,  in  a  vessel  bound  to  Barba- 
does,  and  after  about  live  months  slay  there, 
took  his  passage  to  Rhode  Island.  He  visited 
New  England,  and  then  came  into  New  Jer- 
sey, and  had  several  meetings  in  Shrewsbury  ; 
from  thence  he  went  to  Middletown,  and  had 
a  large  mpeting  at  Richard  Ilartt^horne's,  to 
which  came  one  I'.dward  Tarlf,  (tainted  with 
the  spirit  of  ranlerism,  and  a  kind  of  mad- 
man.) He  had  his  fice  blacked,  and  said  it 
was  his  justification  and  sanctification,  and  be- 
(lan  to  sing  and  dance  ;  going  up  to  William 
Edmundson,  he  called  him  "  old  rotten  priest," 


saying  "  he  had  lost  the  power  of  God." 
The  latter  told  him  "  he  was  mad  :"  he  re- 
plied, "  that  he  lied,  for  that  he  was  moved 
of  the  Lord,  to  come  and  reprove  him  in  that 
manner."  William,  looking  on  him  in  the 
authority  of  a  power  the  other  was  a  stranger 
to,  "  challenged  him,  and  his  god  that  sent 
him,  to  look  him  in  the  face  one  hour,  or  half 
an  hour."  Upon  this  TarfF'left  him,  and  gave 
him  opportunity  of  speaking  what  he  had  lo 
say  to  the  people,  purporting  among  other 
things,  that  the  ranters*  had  departed  from 
the  power  of  God,  and  were  bewitched  by  a 
(ransforming  spirit  inlostrong  delusions.  The 
people  were  tender  and  loving,  and  his  Friends 
glad  of  his  visit.  Next  morning  they  took 
their  journey  through  the  wilderness,  towards 
Maryland,  intending  to  cross  the  Delaware  at 
the  Falls;  Richard  Hartshorne  and  Eliakim 
Wardel  accompanying  them,  and  hired  an 
Indian  to  conduct  them,  but  he  led  them 
wrong,  and  left  them  in  the  woods.  When  it 
was  late,  they  alighted,  put  their  horses  to 
grass,  and  kindled  a  fire  by  a  little  brook, 
convenient  for  water  to  drink,  and  there  took 
their  lodging  'till  morning;  hut  were  still  at 
a  loss  concerning  the  way,  being  all  strangers 
to  it.  Hartshorne  advised  their  going  to  Ra- 
ritan  river,  about  ten  miles  back,  as  was  sup- 
posed, to  find  out  a  small  landing-place  from 
New  York,  from  whence  there  was  a  small 
path  to  Delaware  Falls.  Accordingly  I  hey 
rode  back,  and  in  some  lime  found  the  landing 
place,  and  a  little  path.  Here  Hartshorne 
and  Wardell,  taking  leave  of  them,  returned 
back.  William  Edmundson,  and  those  with 
him,  travelled  all  that  day,  and  at  night  kin- 
dled a  fire  in  the  woods,  and  lay  by  it  ;  next 
day,  about  nine  in  the  morning,  they  got  well 
to  the  Falls,  where  they  found  an  Indian  man, 
woman  and  boy,  with  a  canoe  ;  these  they 
hired  with  some  wampum  lo  help  them  over 
in  their  canoe,  swimming  their  horses.  They 
got  well  over,  and  by  the  directions  they  had 
received  from  their  friends,  travelled  towards 
Delaware  Town,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
Delaware.  When  they  had  rode  some  miles, 
slopping  to  bait  their  horses,  and  ent  of  what 
they  had,  there  came  up  a  Finland  man,  well 
horsed,  who  spoke  English  ;  he  soon  perceived 
what  they  were,  and  gave  them  an  account  of 
several  of  their  Friends  ;  his  house  was  as  far 
as  they  could  ride  that  day;  there  he  con- 1 
ducted  tlicm,  and  lodged  them  kindly.  The, 
next  morning,being  the  First-day  of  the  week, 
they  went  to  Upland,  (since  named  Chester,) 
where  a  few  Friends  were  met  at  Robert 
Wade's  house.  After  meeting  was  over,  they 
took  boat  and  went  to  Salem,  where  they  met 
will)  John  Fcnwick,  and  several  families  of 
Friends,  (who  with  those  at  Chester  bad  come 
from  England  in  that  year  wilh  John  Fen- 
wick,)  having  ordered  ihcir  horses  to  be 
brought  by  land  to  meet  them  at  Delaware 
Town.  At  Siilem  they  had  a  meeting  among 
their  Friends  ;  and  when  that  was  over,  had  a 
hearing  of  several  small  dilferences,  and  used 


'  In  llic  governments  of  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land, about  this  time,  were  many  of  these  people,  whose 
unaccountable  enthusiasm  drove  them  very  great 
lengths. 


their  endeavours  to  make  peace  among  the 
parties  contending.  Next  day  they  again  took 
boat,  accompanied  by  several  of  their  Friends, 
for  Delaware  Town,  or  New  Castle,  and  there 
met  with  their  horses,  but  had  some  difficulty 
in  obtaining  entertainment,  the  inhabitants  be- 
ing most  of  them  Dutch  and  Finns,  and  ad- 
dicted lo  drunkenness.  They  were  obliged  lo 
apply  themselves  to  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  place,  (Captain  Cantwell,)  to  complain, 
that  being  travellers,  and  having  money  to 
pay  for  what  necessaries  they  wanted,  they 
could  not  obtain  lodging  for  their  money. 
The  magistrate  received  them  courteously, 
went  with  them  to  an  ordinary,  and  command- 
ed the  person  who  kept  it,  to  provide  them 
lodging;  and  some  time  after  sent  his  man  lo 
lell  William  Edmundson,  that  he  might  send 
lo  him  for  anything  he  wanted,  and  he  should 
have  it.  Here  they  lodged  that  night  ;  and 
the  next  morning,  accompanied  by  Robert 
Wade  and  another  Friend,  they  set  forward 
on  their  journey  towards  Maryland,  travelled 
hard  and  late  at  night,  and  arrived  at  Wil- 
liam Southeby's,  who  then  lived  at  Sassafras 
River. 

Chapter  III. — The  care  of  Friends  for  the  public  per. 
formance  of  Divine  worship — Meetings  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  for  discipline,  established  at  Burlington — A 
correspondence  opened  from  thence  wilh  their  bre- 
thren in  England — The  religious  visits  of  sundrj 
European  Friends — Meetings  for  worship  and  busi. 
ness  at  Chester — A  number  of  Friends  from  Ireland 
settle  in  Salem  and  Gloucester  counties — Meetings 
there — George  Fox's  epistle  lo  Friends  of  these  pro- 
vinces.— The  establishment  of  a  Yearly  Meeting  in 
Burlington,  and  of  several  inferior  meetings  in  both 
provinces. 

1678. — In  and  about  the  year  1678,  there 
had  arrived  in  West  Jersey,  as  hinted  before, 
a  body  of  Friends.  They  had  found  many 
straggling  settlements  of  Dutch  and  Swedes, 
who  were  of  some  service  to  ihem,  but  rath- 
er, as  they  thought,  looked  on  them  with  a 
jealous  eye.  The  Indians,  however,  were  ex- 
ceeding kind  ;  and  by  their  assistance,  both 
as  to  food  and  otherwise,  they  were  enabled  \ 
to  get  things  before  long  in  tolerable  orden         I 

One  of  iheir  first  cares  was  to  provide  for 
religious  worship.  For  that  purpose,  those  at 
Burlington  first  made  a  tent,  covered  with 
sail-cloth,  to  meet  under,  and  kept  meetings 
constantly  at  staled  times,  till  John  Woolston 
having  got  his  house  ready,  (the  first  framed 
house  in  Burlington,)  they  met  there,  and 
continued  to  hold  meetings  both  for  worship 
and  business,  for  near  three  years;  then 
changed  it  to  the  house  of  Thomas  Gardiner, 
where  it  was  held  during  his  life,  and  at  his 
widow's  afterwards,  till  a  meeting-house  was 
buill.  And  having  known  the  benefit  of  meet- 
ings once  a  month  for  ordering  the  business 
of  the  Society,  at  the  places  they  came  from, 
in  about  seven  months  they  established  ihein 
here.  The  first  thing  done  was  lo  agree  that 
a  collection  should  be  made  once  a  month  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor.  Soon  after,  care  was 
taken  lo  di.scotirage  all  from  being  concerned 
in  selling  strong  liquors  to  the  Indians.  From 
this  time,  till  the  year  1C>!1,  when  Pennsyl- 
vania began  first  lo  be  settled  under  William 
Pcnii,  there  were  thirteen  couple  passed  for 
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marriage  at  Burlington  Monthly  Meeting. 
During  the  time  abuve-mentiuiied,  there  ar- 
rived several  ships  in  West  Jersey,  with  many 
families  and  passengers,  of  which  I  have  no 
particular  account  ;  but  besides  the  Friends 
mentioned  before,  I  tind  the  following  to 
have  been  active  among  their  friends  and 
neighbours  at  Burlington,  which  therefore 
must,  most  of  them,  have  arrived  in  that  in- 
terval :  viz.  John  Butcher,  Henry  Grubb, 
William  Butcher,  William  Brightwen,  Tlio- 
mas  Gardiner,  Thomas  Foulk,  John  Bourten, 
Samuel  Jennings,  Seth  Smith,  Walter  Pum- 
phrey,  Thomas  Ellis,  James  Sailerlhwait, 
Richard  Arnold,  John  U  oolman,  John  Stacy, 
Thomas  Eves,  John  Payne,  Samuel  Cleft, 
William  Cooper,  John  Shmn,  William  Biles. 
Somewhere  about  this  time,  or  within  a  year 
or  two  afterwards,  came  also  John  Skien,  An- 
ihony  ^[orris,  Samuel  Bunting,  Francis  Col- 
lins, Thomas  Mathews,  Christopher  Wether- 
ill,  John  Dewsbury,  John  Day,  Richard  Bass- 
nett,  John  Anlram,  William  Biddle,  and  Sam- 
uel Furnace. 

Many  worthy  women  were  also  among  the 
first  settlers  of  West  Jersey,  of  which  number 
were  the  following  :  Elizabeth  Gardiner, 
Sarah  Biddle,  Elizabeth  Hooten,  Helen  Skien, 
Ann  Butcher,  Susannah  Brightwen,  Mary 
Crips,  Frances  Antram,  Frances  Taylor,  Ann 
Jennings,  Joan  Atkinson,  Susannah  Budd,  Ju- 
dith Noble,  Anne  Peachey. 

(To  be  continued.) 

From  the  London  Friend. 

Memoir  of  the  late  Frederick  Smith. 

WRITTEN   BY  HIMSELF. 
(Continued  from  page  380.) 

In  the  year  1789,  I  was  tried  in  various 
ways,  much  tempted,  [experienced]  much 
spiritual  desertion,  and  [fell]  keen  distress  for 
the  loss  of  the  Beloved  of  my  soul,  but  there 
was  an  arm  underneath  which  supported,  and 
under  every  temptation  a  way  was  made  for 
my  escape.  Adorable  condescension  !  Every 
token  of  friendship,  every  act  of  kindness  from 
my  brethren,  appeared  to  be  more  than  I  de- 
served. I  became  in  mj'own  view,  as  the  off- 
scouring  of  the  earth.  During  these  close 
exercises,  and  deep  baptisms,  my  soul  was 
exceeding  sorrowtul,  even  unto  death,  and  I 
had  no  idea  of  what  was  to  follow  them.  He 
who  knows  how  to  prepare  and  qualify  his 
servants,  is  pleased  to  do  it  in  his  own  way  ; 
not  according  to  the  weak  apprehension  of  his 
creature  man.  He  causes  his  children  e.\pe 
rimentallv  (o  know,  that  his  strength  is  made 
perfect  in  weakness,  and  that  his  grace  is  suffi- 
cient for  them. 

Very  early  one  First-day  morning,  I  felt  an 
impression  that  I  must  go  to  Ratcliffe  Meeting. 
I  would  have  put  it  by,  and  endeavoured  to 
reason  it  away  ;  but  1  was  at  last  obliged  to 
submit.  Soon  after  I  got  there,  very  unexpect- 
edly, John  Pemberton  and  James  Thornton 
came  into  the  meeting.  About  an  hour  after 
the  meeting  was  gathered,  I  felt  an  uncommon 
exercise,  and  afterwards  a  secret  impulse  to 
expose  myself  in  supplication.  O  !  the  awful 
distress  I  felt  !  I  was  naturally  averse  to 
speaking  in  public,  often  experiencing  it  to  be 


a  great  difficulty  in  our  Monthly  Meeting. 
Afier  waiting  a  considerable  time  in  great  con- 
flict of  spirit,  apprehending  myself  so  abun- 
dantly weak,  and  every  way  unworthy  and  un- 
qualified ("or  so  important  an  undertaking,  I 
suffered  the  meeting  to  break  up,  without  per- 
forming what  appeared  to  be  rny  duty. 
Great  was  my  distress  and  agony  for  this  act 
of  disobedience,  even  such  as  is  not  to  be  des- 
cribed. The  two  Friends  above-named,  ask- 
ed me  to  go  with  them  to  the  Friend's  house 
where  they  were  to  dine,  which  I  did  ;  and 
dear  John  Pemberton,  perceiving  that  all  was 
not  right,  asked  me  the  reason,  which  I  was 
not  easy  to  inform  him,  and  put  it  by.  1 
thought  notwithstanding,  if  I  ever  should  be 
thus  called  on  again,  I  would  endeavour  not 
to  refuse,  and  in  the  afternoon,  waited  to  feel 
an  impulse  of  the  same  kind  ;  but  the  Lord's 
time  is  not  our  time.  After  the  meeting  was 
over,  I  went  with  J.  P.  and  J.  T.  to  a  Friend's 
house  at  Bromley;  and  after  tea,  at  a  re- 
ligious opportunity  there,  I  felt  the  exercise 
and  the  command,  and  after  much  severe  con- 
flict, I  gave  up  to  express  a  few  words  in  sup- 
plication. After  the  agitation  was  over,  I  be- 
came still  and  quiet,  and  humbly  thankful  that 
the  Lord  in  mercy  had  accepted  this  small 
sacrifice  from  a  rebellious  heart.  My  kind 
friends  J.  P.  and  J.  T.  expressed  their  unity 
with  me,  and  comforted  me  under  my  present 
exercise,  as  we  walked  from  the  ?"riend's 
house.  I  returned  home  sweetly  rejoicing, 
having  seen  of  the  long  travail  of  my  soul  and 
become  salisfied.  This  was  on  the  28lh  of 
the  Sixth  Month,  1789,  the  day  on  which  I 
was  thiriy-two  years  of  age.  Those  only  who 
have  entered  into  this  service  from  the  neces- 
sity alone,  after  having  been  made  willing 
through  suffering  to  become  anything  or  no- 
thing, can  form  any  true  judgment  of  its  aw- 
fulness  ;  at  least  it  so  appeared  to  me,  under 
the  varied  baptisms  I  had  been  plunged  into, 
in  order  to  be  prepared  for  this  engagement. 
To  a  diffident  mind,  and  one  who  had  at  times 
experienced  much  Divine  fiivour,  it  was  a 
sore  trial  thus  to  expose  myself,  and  become 
a  preacher  of  righteousness  to  others.  I  was 
humbled  as  in  the  dust,  and  tears  were  my 
meat  day  and  night  for  a  season. 

At  our  Quarterly  Meeting  in  the  Ninth 
Month,  I  became  much  exercised,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  meeting,  I  felt  it  to  be  my 
duly  to  open  my  mouth  in  supplication  ;  but  I 
endeavoured  to  put  it  by,  till  near  the  lime  for 
breaking  up  the  meeting,  when  I  fell  on  my 
knees,  and  stammered  out  a  few  words.  Al- 
though this  produced  peace  to  m}'  own  mind, 
as  [ihe  result]  of  giving  up  to  apparent  duty, 
yet  I  have  since  thought,  with  respect  to  such 
cases,  where  weakness  has  thus  got  in,  and 
the  right  time  fur  offering  the  sacrifice  has 
passed  by,  it  might  be  profitable  to  consider, 
whether  it  is  not  belter  to  bear  our  own  bur- 
den, rather  than  to  [offer]  unseasonably  in  a 
solid  meeting  ;  yet  this  is  a  weighty  matter, 
and  ought  not  haslily  to  be  decided  on.  It 
must  be  confessed,  that  when  the  true  order 
is  maintained,  and  every  one  nioves  in  his 
proper  place,  ihe  regular  line  of  the  ministry 
is  beautiful,  the  harmony  of  ihe  gospel  is  pre- 
ciously felt,  and  the  Lord  is  glorified.     It  is 


likely  my  beloved  friend  James  Thornton 
apprehended  I  had  let  in  some  discnurnoement, 
and  therefore  in  order  to  reconcile  n.e  lo  my 
apparent  hard  service,  he  told  me  he  had  good 
unily  with  me  therein,  and  especially  on  ihat 
day  ;  and  with  other  weighty  and  truly  father- 
ly counsel,  he  told  me  1  must  nol  expect  a 
smooth  path;  adding,  "I  believe  thou  wilt 
have  many  instructors,  but  few  fathers,  so  be 
incpared  like  a  valiant  soldier,  lo  endure  hard- 
ness in  the  Lord's  battles." 

Whilst  J.  Pemberton  and  J.  Thornton  were 
in  London,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  having 
much  of  their  company  ;  the  former  frequent- 
ly lodged  at  our  house.  He  «as  a  man  of  an 
afieclionate  and  kind  disposition,  with  great 
humility  and  a  most  benevolent  mind.  I  un- 
derstood that  in  his  visit  to  Ireland,  he  expend- 
ed among  the  poor  of  that  nation,  more  Ihan  a 
thousand  pounds.  Whilst  travelling  through 
Scotland,  he  was  equally  liberal  to  the  poor  [of 
that  country];  and  finding,  in  his  visit  lo  ihe 
northern  islands,  that  the  inhabitants  had  no- 
thing to  eat  but  dried  fish,  when  he  returned 
into  Scotland,  he  loaded  a  vessel  willi  meal, 
as  a  present  to  these  poor  islanders.  Whilst 
at  Lincoln,  in  company  with  Thomas  Ross, 
also  from  America,  and  some  other  Friends, 
John  Pemberton  had  a  particular  wish  to  have 
a  meeting  with  the  soldiers  that  were  quarter- 
ed there ;  and  application  was  accordingly 
made  lo  some  of  the  officers  for  leave,  which 
was  refused,  'ibis  produced  great  exercise 
of  mind  to  J.  P.,  so  that  he  could  get  no  rest  ; 
nor  could  he  leave  the  place,  much  to  the 
mortification  of  Thomas  Ross,  \\  ho  wanted  to 
be  moving  forward.  At  last  as  he  was  laying 
on  the  bed,  it  came  into  liis  mind  to  make  in- 
quiry whelher  the  commander  of  the  regi- 
ment was  in  the  city.  This  being  done,  it 
was  discovered  that  he  was.  J.  P.  then  said 
he  would  go  to  him  himself  When  he  got 
to  the  house  where  he  was,  he  sent  up  his 
name,  and  added,  "  from  Philadelphia."  The 
General  desired  Mr.  Pemberton  might  be 
told  to  walk  in.  Gn  entering  the  room,  the 
General  rose  up  to  meet  him,  and  in  the  most 
afieclionate  manner  asked  after  his  health,  ex- 
pressing the  great  salisfaclion  he  felt,  at  meet- 
ing with  him  in  England,  and  [inquired]  how 
he  had  found  him  out.  All  this  much  surpris- 
ed J.  P.,  and  he  told  the  General  he  thought  he 
mistook  him  for  some  other  person.  Bui  Ihe 
General  asked  him  if  he  did  not  remember 
his  being  qnarlered  at  his  house  duiiiiii  the 
American  war,  adding,  "  If  you  do  not,  sir,  I 
do,  also  the  great  kindness  I  received  from 
you  and  jour  family.  I  have  every  reason 
to  be  grateful  to  you  ;  and  now  you  are  in 
England,  if  there  is  anything  in  which  lean 
contribute  to  your  happiness,  it  will  afford  me 
the  greatest  pleasure."  J.  P.  then  recog- 
nized his  friend,  and  related  lo  him  Ihe  subject 
of  his  errand,  which  appeared  remarkable  to 
both  of  them.  He  told  him  that  if  it  would 
be  any  gralificalion  to  have  a  meeting  with 
his  regiment,  it  should  be  [held]  in  any  way 
he  should  appoint,  either  on  ihe  parade  or  in 
the  meeting  hnu.se  :  and  he  added,  "  both 
officers  and  men  shall  attend,  and  I  shall  at- 
tend also."  As  Ihe  meeting-house  «as  not 
sufficiently  large,  it  was  concluded  to  hold  the 
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meeting  on  the  parade  ;  and  it  may  be  con- 
sidered the  most  extraordinary  circumstance 
[relative  to  this  meeting,]  that  the  whole  ser- 
vice, which  was  truly  satisfactory,  fell  on 
Thomas  Ross,  John  Pemberton  being  silent. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For"  The  Friend." 

ONENESS. 
In  the  very  valuable  and  interesting  journal 
of  John  Churchman,  page  2ol  of  the  si.xth 
volume  of  Friends'  Library,  bespeaks  of  par- 
ticular Friends,  who  "  iur  fear  of  breaking  an 
outside  unity,  which  will  surely  come  to  be 
broken,  that  the  true  unity  in  the  bond  of 
peace  may  be  e.xalted,  have  acted  contrary  to 
the  former  sight  they  had  of  their  duly,  and 
are  thereby  become  halt  and  dimsighted  in 
several  respects."  That  which  produced  in- 
distinctness of  vision,  as  well  as  indecision  in 
action  in  his  day,  cannot  be  inoperative  now  ; 
and  Friends  would  do  well  to  examine  indivi- 
dually, and  see  whether  a  "  fear  of  breaking 
an  outride  unity"  is  inducing  any  of  them  to 
act  now  contrary  to  their  former  sight  and 
apprehension  of  duty. 

But  what  is  an  outside  unity?  To  answer 
this  question  satisfactorily,  it  »  dl  be  necessary 
to  detine  in  the  first  place,  what  "  the  true 
unity  in  the  bond  of  peace"  is.  We  are  by 
nature  branches  of  the  wild  vine,  and  the  sap 
which  flows  within  us,  as  such,  can  produce 
but  wild  grapes,  the  lei^itiniate  fruits  of  an  ini- 
regenerated  nature.  But  when  through  the 
lovMig-kindness  of  the  great  Husbandman,  we 
become  engrafted  into  Christ,  the  true  and 
livjng  and  heavenly  vine,  we  are  nourislied  and 
united  together  by  the  love  of  God,  which 
flows  as  the  sap  or  blessed  wine  of  the  king- 
dom freely  from  vessel  to  vessel  through  every 
engrafted  scion  in  the  heavenly  vineyard. 
The  love  of  God,  thus  freely  flowing  from 
Christ  the  root,  is  the  bond,  and  the  only  bond 
of  union  between  the  true  branches  or  mem- 
bers of  the  church  of  God.  And  so  long  as 
there  is  no  obstruction  to  its  circulation,  there 
can  be  no  breach  of  unity.  Nothing  can  di- 
vide in  Jeicob  or  scatter  in  Israel,  so  long  as 
they  abide  in  Christ,  and  his  Spirit  flows 
freely  through  them.  But  if  any  obstructing 
cause  gets  into  the  alburnum,  or  proper  chan- 
nels of  the  heavenly  sap,  iinmediately  an 
amount  of  disunity  exists,  commensurate  with 
the  obstructing  cause.  No  outward  influence 
can  effect  this,  it  must  be  an  internal  agent. 
And  where  is  the  eflect  first  ft,'lt  ?  In  the  ob- 
structed branch  of  course.  And  this  branch 
is  the  one  that  first  cries  out,  "  There  is  divi- 
sion amongst  us  I"  The  sickening  member 
feels  its  influpnci;,  but  thinks  not  of  looking 
within  himself  I'or  the  cause.  He  looks  to 
others,  or  to  some  external  agency  for  that, 
which  exists  nowhere  but  willmi  himself. 
And  this  breach  ot'  uniiy  will  continue,  and 
spread,  and  increase,  so  long  as  the  obstruct- 
ing cause  remains,  or  until  death  or  anipula- 
tion  relieve  the  suirering  hoily  from  its  inllu- 
eiii'i!. 

Now  please  to  look  at  the  hark  of  that  vine  : 
it  stretches  upward  froni  the  root  to  the  top- 
most branches  theieof ;  it  covers  every  later- 


al otTset,  and  envelops  the  entire  plant ;  thus  individually  ;  and  who  of  us,  at  this  awful 
makmg  it  appear  as  one  united  whole.  It  is  period,  would  feel  any  remorse  for  having 
indeed  a  proper  defence  to  that  part,  over  and  -  taken  upon  us  the  yoke  of  Christ,  for  having 
around  whicii  it  is  located — but  is  it  the  true  ;  borne  it  in  our  youthful  days?  Surely  none; 
bond  of  union  between  the  different  branches  vve  never  knew  an  instance  of  sorrower  bitter 
of  the  vine  '.  Nay,  certainly.  It  is  only  an  |  reflection  for  having  led  a  sober,  godly  life, 
apparent  or  outside  bond  of  unity  ;  and  very  land  well  assured  I  am  none  ever  will.  Not- 
otten,  hurtful  insects  creep  beneath  its  loosen-  withstanding  we  are  thus  frequently  called 
ed  coat,  to  pierce  and  injure  the  alburnum  ; !  upon  to  witness,  (by  the  removal  of  some,  too, 
thus  raising  obstacles  to  the  flow  of  that  in  the  bloom  of  youth,)  that  we  have  no  con- 
true   bond  of  union,  the  life-giving  sap,  with- 1  tinning  city   here,   that  we   have   no  lease  of 


our  lives;  seeing,  then,  that  the  all-wise  Cre- 
ator orders  thus,  would  it  not  be  wisdom  in 
survivors,  young  or  old,  to  yield  implicit  obe- 
dience to  that  saving  grace,  a  sufficient  por- 
tion of  which  is  dispensed  to  all,  if  timely  at- 
tended to  ?  But  oh  I  the  danger  of  putting  oflT 
till  to-morrow  what  ought  to  be  done  to-day, 
and  thereby  adding  something  more  to  be  re- 
pented of,  pursuing  the  vain  fashions  and  sen- 
sual pleasures  of  a  perishing  world,  and  trust- 
ing our  eternal  all  on  a  slender  thread  of  un- 
certainty. 

From  the  Glasgow  Friend. 

EARLY  FRIENDS. 
An  Examination  of  some  of  the  Doctrines 
of  the  Early  Friends.  By  Henry  Bew- 
LEY.  Dublin  :  P.  D.  Hardy  «k  Sons.  Lon- 
don :  R.  Groombridge  &:  Sons.  Stitched, 
pp.  104. 

It  is  very  generally  and  justly  regretted, 
that  there  should  be  so  much  diversity  of 
opinion  among  the  professing  disciples  of 
Christ;  especially  when  we  remember  that 
memorable  prayer  to  his  heavenly  Father  : 
"  that  they  all  may  he  one,  even  as  we  are 
one.  I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they 
may  be  made  perfect  in  one." 

Without  attempting  to  account  for  this  di- 
versity— which,  however,  might  be  easily 
above  the  pure  \\  itness  in  our  own  hearts,  by  ;  done^it  may  be  observed,  that  its  prevalence 
mingling  with  those  who  have  a  powertlil  in- !  need  be  no  discouragement  to  believers  in  the 
flueuce,  and  are  artfully  using  it,  too,  to  turn  [  present  day,  "  as  though  some  strange  thing 
our  feet  out  of  the  true  way,  encouraging  '  luid  happened  unto  them  ;"  there  having  been 
some  to  slum  the  cross,  by  assimilating  with  ]  ample  cause  for  the  same  regret  even  in  apos- 
the  woild's  forms  in  dress  and  address  ;  which  j  tolic  times.  Whether  the  Society  of  Friends 
I    have   for  years   marked   as  almost  a  sure    has  been  more  tried  than  other  denominations 


out  which,  there  can  be  neither  unity,  growth 
nor  tVuitlulness. 

When  the  careful  and  judicious  husband- 
man sees  the  indications  of  suffering  in  any  of 
the  branches,  he  removes  without  delay  this 
outside  covering,  that  he  may  apply  his  rem- 
edies directly  to  the  seat  of  injury  ;  just  as  a 
.lohn  Churchman  would  surely  break  up  an  out- 
side unity  in  the  church  of  Christ,  when  it  was 
necessary  to  get  at  the  seat  and  origin  of  lurk- 
ing evils  ;  for  by  no  other  way  can  the  true 
unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  be 
preserved  and  exalted,  to  the  honour  of  Truth, 
to  the  health  of  the  church,  and  to  the  glory 
of  God. 

M.  D. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

REFLECTIONS 
Occasioned  by  attending  the   Funeral  of  a 
Youth,  a  iiiember  of  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends,  at  Guernsey,  Ohio. 

Being  ai"resh  incited  to  examine  my  own 
standing,  and  solemnly  to  query  whether  the 
the  day's  work  is  progressing  with  the  passing 
da)',  and  feeling  that  love  in  some  measure  to 
flow,  which  wisbeth  well  to  the  vvbole  human 
family,  1  thought  I  might  be  permitted  in  this 
way  to  query  with  some  of  my  young  Friends, 
who  were  present  on  that  memorable  occa- 
sion, whether  there  is  not  a  danger  of  soaring 


lurerunner  of  a  departure  frotn  the  pale  of  our 
Religious  Society.  When  I  have  noticed  the 
course  which  some  have  been  taking,  and  the 


with  doctrinal  controversies,  seems  a  point 
more  of  curiosity  than  importance;  but  even 
upposing  the  answer  to  be  in  the  aflirmative, 


unwarrantable   liberties   in  which   they   have  .  this,   we  apprehend,   would    militate   nothing 

whatever   against   the  scriptural  character  of 


ndulged,  1  thought  this  might  be  their  con 
elusion, — Vet  a  little  while  will  I  enjoy  the 
[ileasures  of  sin,  and  then  will  I  return.  But 
if  any  have  come  to  such  a  conclusion  as  this, 
it  would  be  well  for  them  to  remember  the 
parable  of  llie  rich  man,  who  resolved  to  pnll 
down  his  barns  and  build  greater,  that  he 
might  have  room  to  store  his  fruits  and  his 
goods;  but  ah,  what  was  the  answer  from 
God?  '  This  night  thy  soul  shall  be  required 
of  thee.'  'i'hat  it  seems  to  me,  if  we  continue 
to  do  what  we  ought  not,  and  to  omit  what 
ought  to  be  done,  we  are  placing  ourselves  on 
very  dangerous  groimd,  not  knowing  the  day 
nor  the  hour  in  which  the  messenger  who 
rides  the  pale  horse  may  appear;  and  certain 
it  is,  that  that  messenger,  either  pretty  soon, 
or  at  least  before  very  long,  will  find  us  out 


the  doctrines  we  profess 

While,  therefore,  in  this  day  of  lu.xury  and 
ease,  it  ought  neither  to  surprise  nor  disap- 
point us,  that  ditTerences  of  opinion  should 
.spring  up  among  us,  certainly  it  argues,  at 
the  same  time,  something  far  out  of  order, 
when  such  as  see  no  longer  eye  to  eye  with 
their  brethren  in  profession,  hut  become  the 
assailants  of  the  doctrines  which  they  once 
held  in  common,  should  have  it  in  their  power 
to  quote,  in  support  of  their  new  views,  the 
works  of  acknowledged  ministers  in  the  So- 
ciety !  We  maintain  that  those  members,  no 
matter  what  their  station,  who,  either  orally 
or  by  their  writings,  propagate  opinions  on 
doctrinal  points  at  variance  with  those  which 
the  Society  has  ever  held  and  proclaimed  to 
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the  world,  whether  by  its  approved  authors 
or  otherwise,  ought  to  be  dealt  with  accord- 
ing to  the  salutary  provision  of  our  discipline  ; 
and  their  writings  publicly  disclaimed,  as  ob- 
served by  the  early  Friends — that  private 
things  should  be  dealt  with  privately,  but  pyb- 
lie  li]\ngs publici)/.  Why  this  has  not  latter- 
ly been  done,  we  are  required  to  otFer  no  opin- 
ion ;  but  the  Society,  by  allowing  individuals 
to  pursue  such  a  course,  cannot  be  looked 
upon  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  "a  house 
divided  against  itself." 

But  we  tear  we  have  been  too  long  in  com- 
ing to  the  subject  in  hand.  The  pamphlet 
before  us,  professes  to  be  "  An  Examination 
of  some  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Early  Friends," 
chiefly  controverting  those  two  propositions  of 
Barclay  on  "  Universal  and  Saving  Light," 
and  on  "  The  Scriptures."  To  give  our  read- 
ers an  idea  of  this  author's  estimate  of  the 
•'  Apology,"  he  styles  it,  "  that  most  object- 
ionable and  dangerous  of  all  the  writings  of 
the  early  Friends  !" 

No  Friend,  we  are  persuaded,  will  feel. the 
least  inclination  to  call  in  question  the  natural 
right  of  our  author  to  renounce  the  views  he 
once  held — in  other  words,  to  cease  to  be  a 
Friend — and  to  adopt  any  other  profession 
which  may  seem  to  him  preferable.  Neither 
can  any  one  take  amiss  his  attempts  at  self- 
Ju-tification,  provided  he  manifests  no  impro- 
per spirit,  and  gives  no  cause  to  question  his 
sincerity.  M'lth  this  "Examination"  by  Hen- 
ry Bewley,  we  confess  that,  as  a  literary  pro- 
duction, we  have  little  room  for  fault-finding. 
It  is  as  superior  in  style  to  the  efliljrt  of  a 
preceding  party  leader,  similarly  situated,  as 
its  author's  conduct  is  more  commendable  for 
straightforwardness  and  honesty  ;  inasmuch 
as  he  has  at  once  resigned  his  connection  with 
our  Society,  since  he  no  longer  holds  the 
same  views. 

The  author  is  sorely  displeased  with  the 
Society  for  paying,  as  he  alleges,  more  defer- 
ence to  the  early  Friends'  writings,  than  to 
the  Scriptures.     He  says  : 

"  I  apprehend  formularies  of  faith  and  systems  (if 
divinity  of  man's  devising  (no  matter  hy  what  body  of 
men  lliey  may  have  been  trained,  council,  convocation, 
Eynod,  conl'erenee,  or  Yearly  Meeting,)  if  imposed  on 
a  church  as  its  standard  of  faith  and  practice,  insleail 
of  the  scriptures  (  !  !  1  )  are  to  beviewedas  an  infringe- 
ment on  tlic  prerogatives  of  the  Head  of  the  Cliurch," 
page  99. 

Now,  our  apprehension  is,  that  no  assertion 
can  be  more  unfounded,  than  that  Friends  im- 
pose upon  themselves  "  systems  of  divinity  of 
man's  devising,  INSTEAD  OF  THE  SCRIP- 
TURES."  It  is  solely  because  of  the  entire 
accordancy  of  their  approved  authors  with 
the  Scriptures,  that  their  writings  have  anv 
■weight  whatever.  And  what  does  Henry 
Bewley  himself  attempt?  Is  it  not  that 
PViends  should  receive,  as  Truth,  that  partic- 
ular interpretation  which  HE,  which  Elisha 
Bates,  or  preachers  for  hire — to  wit,  such  as 
Ralph  Wardlaw,aullior  of  the"  Friendly  Let- 
ters," and  others — put  upon  the  Scriptures  ? 
This  would  be  Bewley-ism,  or  some  other 
ism,  but  not  therefore  the  Truth. 

In  the  pages  of  this  Journal,  it  has  been 
sufficiently  demonstrated  that  Friends  are  not 


a  sect;  consequently  we   must  repudiate  the  j  firm   in  the  faith,  that  the  Truth  will  not  be 
charge  of  sectarianism  which  one  seceder  af- j  suflfered  to  fall,  though   many  who  profess  it 

'"" '^"- "i-  •"  "^ -  -    -      -   -'      "       may  withdraw  their  allegiance.     'I'hcre  will, 

we  believe,  be  those  raised  np,  whom  the 
Lord  will  enable,  in  His  panoply  of  power,  to 
"  contend  earnestly,"  as  in  former  times,  in 
its  behalf. 

The  early  days  among  Friends  were  char- 
acterized by  conlrovcray.  A  people  enter- 
taining and  propagating  opinions  in  religion, 
so  detrimental  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of 
those  who  preach  for  hire,  could  not  but  en- 
counter the  most  formidable  op|)osilion.  Had 
the  case  been  otherwise,  we  should  not  have 
been  surprised  at  Isaac  Crewdson's  erection 
of"  a  Beacon  to  the  Sociely  of  Friends  ;"  nor 
at  Henry  Bewley  expecting  to  make  converts 
by  his  "Examinatiun  of  some  of  the  Doc- 
trines" of  our  early  authors.  With  but  little 
exception,  from  George  Fox  down  to  the  lat- 
est sanctioned  work,  "all,  as  inany  as  have 
written,  have  testified  of  these  things" — have 
considered  and  replied  to  the  objections  of  ad- 
versaries. 

While  the  fault,  therefore,  which  we  have 
to  find    with    Henry  Bewley  is  rather  of  the 


ter  another  chooses  to  bring  against  the  So- 
ciety. 

On  a  perusal  of  this  "  Examination,"  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  and  it  will  astonish  many  of  our 
readers  to  learn,  that  the  author  has  been 
mainly  indebted  for  the  alteration  in  his  sen- 
timents to  the  works  of  some  of  our  modern 
writers.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  notice, 
that  of  the  numerous  quotations  from  these 
writers,  there  are  but  (ew  of  them  from  such 
as  have  been  authorized  by  the  Sociely. 
Now,  this  discovery  in  connection  with  this 
matter,  has  been  exceedingly  painful  to  us— 
we  m"hy  say  unspeakably  paiiilul  ;  and  if  the 
authors  in  question  concur  in  the  sentiments 
of  Henry  Bewley,  or  sympathize  with  the  in- 
terpretation which  he  puts  upon  their  writ- 
ings, the  sooner  it  is  known  the  better  ;  that 
the  Society  may  be  aware  who,  in  reality, 
hold  by  its  known  and  acknowledged  princi- 
ples, and  who  are  against  them. 

To  attempt  anything  like  a  particular  reply 
to  the  "Examination,"  would  far  exceed  our 
limits,  even  were  we  satisfied  of  such  a  reply 


being  called  for  at  our  hands.      It  seems  to  us 'negative   kind,  we  cannot  on  any  ground   ac 
a  most  unaccountable  thing  how  such  as  can- [quit    the    apparent    instruments    in    efiectinj 


not  but  be  aware  that  no  objection  now  offered 
to  the  doctrines  of  our  Society  is  either  new 
or  unanswered,  should  yet  write,  apparently 
in  utter  ignorance  of  this  fact,  as  if  they  en- 
tertained the  hope  of  receiving  credit  for 
some  marvellous  discovery. 

The  views  propounded  by  Henry  Bewley, 
differ  not  one  whit  from  those  that  were  held 
by  many  Christian  professors  at  the  era  of 
George  Fox's  appearance.  Had  he,  and 
those  who  believed  with  him,  been  able  to 
rest  satisfied  with  the  principles  professed  in 
their  day,  as  the  true  "  principles  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ,"  they  never  would  have  sepa- 
rated from  their  contemporaries,  nor  have  felt 
themselves  called  to  oppose  them.  Their  suc- 
cessors in  the  profession  of  "  the  same  ever- 
lasting precious  faith,"  from  generation  to 
generation,  have  continued  to  bear  testimony 
to  that  "  Christianity  in  its  purity,  undefiled 
with  the  mixture  of  worldly  wisdom  and  su- 
perstitious ceremonies,"  which  we  devoutly 
believe  "  was  revealed  from  Heaven  to  our 
ancestors"  in  the  Truth.  Would,  that  at  the 
present  day,  that  testimony  were  more  faitl 


fully  borne  !     Then  would  there  be  witnessed,  i  have   attempted   to  support  with 
instead  of  diviisions  among  us,  a  holy  union  of  ritv. 


faith  and  of  practice  ;  yea,  a  valiant  uphold 
ing  of  the  Truth,  and  of  those  important  tes- 
timonies which  as  naturally  spring  from  it  as 
branches  from  the  living' root.  ""But  alas! 
where  are  now  the  combatants?  The  multi- 
tude professing  the  \\n.y  of  Truth,  are  too  ge- 
nerally out  of  the  way."  They  have  not  that 
deep  i?pirituality  of  mind  which  distinguished 
our  first  Friends.  They  have  been  lulled  in 
the  lap  of  ease;  and  hence  it  is,  that  want  of 
true  discerning  between  things  that  differ, 
has,  may  it  not  be  sorrowfully  affirmed  ?  over- 
spread us  as  a  leprosy.  Thus,  "slackness  of 
the  hands"  has  been  induced,  and  by  too 
many,  those  things  which,  to  the  early 
Friends,  were  inestimably  precious,  are  now 
lightly  esteemed."      We   are,    nevertheless. 


uch  a  change  in  his  views.  Further  com- 
ments, however,  on  this  subject  must  be  re- 
served for  another  occasion  ;  which,  we  ra- 
ther think,  will,  ere  long,  be  afforded  us;  in 
the  meantime  we  must  draw  these  observa- 
tions to  a  conclusion,  by  protesting  against  the 
writings  of  early  Friends  being  accused  by 
the  author  of  the  "  Examination,"  or  by  any 
other,  as  "  the  means  of  aiding  that  tremen- 
dous process  in  heresy"  in  America — Hicks- 
ism.  Wliat  would  be  thought  o(  vs,  were  we 
to  affirm  of  Philip  Doddridge,  or  Alallhew 
Henry,  or  other  eminent  men  whom  vvemii'ht 
name,  that  they  were  Socinians,  because  of 
the  fact  of  that  heresy  being,  in  this  day, 
found  to  such  an  extent,  eren  in  Ireland, 
among  Presbyterians  ?  Equally  vvjiist  and 
vnwarranted,  are  the  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  fasten  upon  the  writings  of  the  early 
members  of  our  Society,  the  ahove-namecl 
heresy  in  America.  Friends  are  no  more  re- 
sponsible for  the  perversion  and  misapprehen- 
sion of  their  writings,  than  the  Holy  Scrip, 
lures  themselves  for  "  the  manifold  abomina- 
tions and  damnable  heresies"  which  some 
their  autho- 


One  sentence  more,  and  we  have  done. 
We  are  averse  to  pass  from  this  work  without 
just  giving  our  readers  a  specimen  of  the  au- 
thor's reasoning.  At  page  37  we  have  these 
words  : 

"On  the  important  doctrine  of  the  work  and  ofKco 
of  the  Ilnly  Spirit,  I  am  an.vious  not  to  he  misunder- 
stood. While  in  (he  work  of  man's  regeneration,  tlio 
truth,  or  gospel,  or  glad  tidings  of  salvation  thrnuoh 
fuitii  in  Chti.'it,  are  held  lo  be  the  means,  it  is  no  less  a 
scriptural  doelrine,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  great 
agent  in  cfTecling  it.  '  The  n.-itural  man  receiveth  not 
the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  neither  can  ho  knnio 
them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned,'  is  a  truth, 
which  leaches  us,  that  the  heart  must  be  renewed,  and 
llie  understanding  enlightened,  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
before  we  can  receive  or  know  the  gospel." 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  the  author  first  as- 
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serls  the  "glad  tidings,"  which  he  calls^  the 
Gospel,  to  be  "  the  means  in  the  work  ol  re- 
generation." He  afterwards  tells  us  that 
"  the  heart  must  he  renewed  before  we  can  so 
much  as  receive  or  know  the  glad  tidings." 
Thus,  according  to  this  writer,  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit as  the  "reat  agent,  is  contined  to  certain 
means,  and  yet  performs  the  work  of  renew- 
ing and  enlightening  without  those  means  ! 
Yet  this  writer  joins  in  the  cry  of  mysticism 
against  our  Society.  Truly  it  is  well  he  has 
gone  "  out  from  us,  that  it  might  be  manifest 
that  he  was  not  of  us;  for  if  he  had  been  of 
us,    he    would  no  doubt  have  continued  with 


the  nest  being  roughly  handled  by  some  incau- 
tious   visiter,    occasioned     the   architects    to 


Extensive  foUy. — It  is  slated  by  a  Baptist 
missionary  that  the  Chinese  are  supposed  to 


abandon   all    their    labours,    and    to  seek  for  Lpend  960,000,000  dollars  for  incense  to  burn 
some  secure  retreat  in  which  they  could  hatch  Ujefore  their    idols.     This    is.  one    dollar   for 


their  eggs,  and  bring  up  their  youn^ 

The  above  circumstantial  account  of  what  I 
cannot  but  consider  a  curious  fact  in  Natural 
History,  appears  to  me  to  prove  the  possession 
by  these  birds  of  a  faculty  of  the  same  kind, 
as  that  which  in  its  higher  degree  we  call 
reason. —  .Scenes  and  Tales  of  Country  Life  by 
Edward  Jesse,  p.  57. 


Curiovs  Nest  in  a  Bell-tower. — A  friend 
called  upon  me  on  the  11th  day  of  May,  1844, 
and  asked  me  to  accompany  him  to  Eton 
CoUetre  to  see  a  curious  bird's  nest.  We  ac- 
cordingly proceeded  thither,  and  having  pas- 
sed thmugh  the  beautiful  chapel  attached  to 
that  college,  ascended  the  winding  steps  of  the 
bell-tower  or  turret  of  the  chapel.  After  get- 
ting to  a  considerable  height,  any  further 
progress  was  stopped  by  a  sort  of  pillar  built 
of  "sticks.  The  staircase  was  sutficienlly 
lighted  to  afford  complete  observation  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  birds,  which  1  will  now  en- 
deavour accurately  to  describe. 

Oil  the  ledge  of  one  of  the  narrow  apertures 
for  the  admission  of  light,  a  pair  of  jtickdaws 
had  built  their  nest.     The  ledge  however  was 
so  narrow,  that  the  nest  had  evidently  an  in- 
clination inwards,  and   would,  probably,  with- 
out   some    support    have    fallen  down  on  the 
steps  below.      In  order  to  obviate  this  dithcul- 
ty,    they    contrived    tlie    following    ingenious 
method  of  siipporiing  the  nest.      -\s  the  stair- 
case was  a  small  spiral  one,  the  birds  began 
to   make  a  pillar   of  sticks  on   that   identical 
step   which  alone   would  give  them  the  best 
foundation  for  their  intended  work.      Had  they 
gone  to  the  one  above,  or  the  one  below  that 
which   they  had  so  sagaciously  fixed  upon,  it 
was  very  evident  that  they  would  not  have  ac- 
quired the  precise  slope  or  angle  for  their  pil- 
lar,  which   was    necessary   for  the    etlectual 
*  support  of  the  nest.     It  was  the  eighth  step 
below  the  opening,  and  from   it  the  pillar  was 
reared  to  a  height  of  about   ten  feet,  and  was 
composed  of  a  strong  slacklike  work  of  sticks. 
The   nest   then  rested  upon  the  top  of  it  and 
was     perfectly    secure.     The    labour    which 
these  ingenious  and   industrious  birds  had  be- 
stowed in  the  collection  of  so  large  a  mass  of 
sticks,   must  have  been  enormous.     One  cir- 
cumstance struck  me  as  very  curious.     The 
entrance  of  the  aperture  in  the  wall  was  very 
narrow  ;  the  clifTiculiy  of  conveying  some  of 
the   larger  sticks  through  it  must  have  been 
consequently  great.     On  examining  the  sticks, 
1  found  thai  each  of  them  had  been  broken,  or 
rather  cracked  exactly  in  the  centre,  so  that 
they  could  be   doubled   up.     They   were  also 
the  better  adapted  for  ihe  construction  of  the 
stack  in  a  compact  form.     The  birds  wero  oc- 
cupied  during  seventeen   days  in   the  perfor- 
mance of  iheir  laborious  task.      It  was  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  eager  curiosity  of  so 
many  persons  to  see  the  architecture  of  these 
indefatigable  birds,  and  the  circumstance  of 


The  Shepherd  and  his  Sheep. — I  was  much 
amused  once,  in  Belgium,  at  a  curious  cojitriv- 
aiice  adopted  by  a  shepherd  to  extricate' him- 
self from  a  dilemma,  and  at  the  readiness  with 
which  his  sheep  obeyed  his  intenlions.  Pre- 
ceding his  flock,  he  was  moving  them  to  a 
fresh  pasture,  when  his  progress  was  stopped 
by  a  large  cornfield,  through  which  there  was 
only  a  narrow  foot-path.  His  knowledge  of 
the  habits  of  his  charge  made  him  thoroughly 
aware  of  the  destruction  they  would  commit 
if  left  to  follow  him  at  their  leisure  ;  so,  alter 
a  moment's  reflection,  he  started  off  at  the  top 
of  his  speed,  the  whole  flock  pursuing  him  at 
a  gallop,  and  almost  in  single  file,  without 
doing    the    slightest    damage. — Late  paper. 


every  inhabitant  of  the  empire,  old  and  young  ; 
and  it  is  only  for  a  single  item  in  the  support 
of  idolatry. — Ibid, 

Iron. — A  most  important  discovery  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron  has  been  made  at  Troy, 
New  York.  The  west  side  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain  abounds  in  magnetic  ore,  from  which  the 
new  iron  is  made  in  a  reverberatory  furnace 
with  only  one  heat.  The  result  is  a  soft, 
malleable  iron,  capable  of  being  drawn  into 
the  smallest  wires.  It  is  obtained  by  the  pro- 
cess of  deoxidising  the  iron,  for  which  pro- 
cess a  patent  has  been  secured  by  the  inven- 
tor. The  cheapness  and  facility  with  which 
iron  can  be  thus  produced,  makes  it  one  of 
the  first  inventions  of  the  age. — Gaz. 
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Illustration  of  Scripture. — "  Thou  anoint- 
est  my  head  with  oil,  my  cup  runneth  over." 
Ps.  xxiii.  This  has,  most  probably,  an  allu- 
sion to  a  custom,  which  has  coniinued  to  this 
day.  I  once  had  this  ceremony  performed  to 
me  in  the  house  of  a  great  and  rich  Indian 
[Hindoo],  in  the  presence  of  a  large  company. 
'I'he  gentleman  of  the  house  poured  upon  my 
hands  and  arms  a  delightfully  oderiferous 
perfume  ;  put  a  golden  cup  into  my  hand,  and 
poured  wine  into  it,  till  it  ran  over;  as- 
suring me  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  a 
o-reat  pleasure  to  him  to  receive  me,  and  that 
I  should  find  a  rich  supply  in  his  house.  I 
think  the  poet  expressed  his  sense  of  the  Di- 
vine goodness  by  allusion  to  this  custom. — 
Memoirs  of  Captain  James  Wilson,  p.  37. 

Benefit  of  Hedgerows. — Travellers  in  the 
North  of  France  cannot  but  perceive  the  al- 
most total  absence  of  birds  in  that  district. 
The  country  is  open  and  rarely  broken  by  a 
hedgerow  ;  and  thus  shelter  being  denied  them 
they  seek  more  favourite  spots.  The  eftect 
is  as  obvious  as  it  is  injurious,  for  there  is  no 
limit  set  to  the  ravages  of  the  catlerpillar  or 
the  destruction  of  the  grub.  The  Pontia  rapae 
or  small  cabbage  butterfly,  swarms  to  an  ex- 
tent which  must  be  seen  to  be  believed.  I 
have  seen  many  hundreds  on  the  wing  at  one 
time.  The  Scatabnc'eus  melolontha,  too,  flies 
in  myriads  ;  and  there  are  no  rooks  to  follow 
the  plough. — Late  paper. 

Smith,  the  Razor  Strop  man,  recently  pick- 
ed up  a  pocket  book  in  Boston,  for  which  a 
reward  of  ten  dollars  was  offered,  and  when 
tendered  to  him,  he  refused  it,  but  requested 
that  it  might  be  appropriated  to  the  necessity 
of  a  sick  man  in  the  neighbourhood  "  who 
needed  it  more  than  he  did." — Boston  paper. 


Not  unfrequently  we  receive  notices  by- 
way of  advertisements,  for  insertion  in  "  The 
Friend,"  one  or  more  times,  and  sometimes 
accompanied  with  a  request  to  forward  a  bill 
of  the  expense.  It  may  therefore  be  well  to  ' 
mention,  or  rather  to  repeat,  for  general  in- 
formation, that  although  we  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  inserting  notices  pertaining  to  schools, 
the  placing  of  apprentices,  and  other  mattere 
connected  with  the  interests  of  our  Religious 
Society,  yet  never  has  this  been  done  in  the 
capacity  of  an  advertising  paper,  and  of  course 
always  without  any  charge.  It  necessarily 
follows,  that,  generally,  such  insertions  must 
be  limited  to  once  or  twice. 

Situation  Wanted. 

A  Young  Friend  from  New  England,  qua- 
lified to  teach  all  the  branches  that  constitute 
a  thorough  English  education,  is  desirous  of 
obtaining  a  situation  as  Tutor  in  a  Friends'  ' 
School.  Reference  may  be  had,  and  applica-  ; 
tions  made  to  either  Samuel  Allinson,  Jr., 
Yardville,  N.  J.,  or  Robert  Parry,  Reckless- 
town,  N.  J. 

Eighth  month,  1845. 

Situation  Wanted. 
A  Young  i\Iiin,  eighteen  yearsof  age,  wish- 
es to  obtain  a  situation  in  a  Store  or  Counting 
House,   where   he  can    assist   in   writing, 
make   himself  otherwise    useful.     Apply    to 
the  Editor  of  "  The  Friend." 


Died,  of  remiltcnt  fever,  on  Ihe  29lh  of  the  Seventh 
monlh,  1845,  Elbridge  M.,  son  of  Thomas  and  Maty 
Lindly,  in  the  twenty-second  year  ofhia  age: — 

Also,  Thomas  I.iNDLV,  liis  father,  of  Ihe  same  com- 
pluiiit,  on  the  lllih  of  llie  Eighth  month,  in  the  f^fly- 
firsl  year  of  his  ngi' ;  bolh  members  of  Spring  Montlily 
Meclmg,  and  South  Fork  particular  meeting,  Nortli 
Carolina. 
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0:\  THE  CUITITATION  OP  THE  GRAPE  VISE. 

(  No.  5.  ) 

THE  PROP.\GATIO.\  AND   PLANTING  OF  VINES. 

Vines  are  prop.igaled  by  cuttings  and  lay- 
ers. 

By  Cuttings.  If  plants  wilh  roots  cannot 
be  obtained  from  a  neighbouring  horticultu- 
ralist,  either  in  pots  (from  which  they  may 
be  transplanted  at  any  time  of  year,)  or  from 
the  open  ground,  from  whence  they  can  only 
be  taken  up  wilh  safety  iaie  in  the  fall  or 
early  in  the  spring,  cuttings  should  be  select- 
ed about  tlie  middle  or  latter  end  of  the  Elev- 
enlh  monlh,  from  the  current  ycar^  growth 
of  some  healthy  vine,  of  the  best  description 
that  can  be  obtained.  In  doing  which,  care 
should  be  taken  to  select  rshools  that  are  well 
ripened  or  matured,  and  not  too  long  jointed. 
Cut  them  into  pieces  containing  each  six  eves 
or  buds,  leaving  about  three  inches  of  blank 
wood  at  the  ends,  to  protect  the  terminal 
buds.  These  cuttings  may  then  be  loosely 
tied  up  together  in  small  bundles  by  a  string 
around  each  end,  and  kept  through  the  win- 
ter in  the  following  manner : — Take  four 
boards,  about  three  feet  lona;  and  one  wide, 
and  nail  thejn  together  in  the  form  of  a  square 
box,  which  place  in  some  high,  dry,  and  shel- 
tered situation  in  a  corner  of  the  garden,  into 
which  throw  some  very  fine  sandy  loam,  or 
decomposed  wood-pile"  dirt  and  sand  to  the 
depth  of  four  or  five  inches,  on  which  place 
the  bundle  or  bundles  of  cuttings,  over  which 
the  same  material  of  very  fine  and  dry  sandy 
loam  should  be  riddled,  if  possible,  to  the 
depth  of  some  five  or  six  inches.  Over  the 
top  of  the  box  should  then  be  loosely  placed 
some  boards,  so  as  not  wholly  to  exclude  the 
wet,  and  yet  sufiicient  to  exclude  most  of  the 
snows  and  rains  of  the  winter.  Perhaps  pine 
bushes,  laid  on  thatch  fashion,  would  be  bet- 
ter. The  cuttings  will  in  this  way  keep  nice- 
ly till  spring,  and  by  the  first  of  Fourth  month 
almost  every  bud  will  shoot  before  they  arc 
taken  up.  If  your  ground  is  ready,  they  may 
be  taken  up  from  the  first  to  the  tenth  of  the 
Fourth  montb,  and  planted  out ;  earlier  will 
answer,  if  they  are  piotected  from  frost. 


Having  left  six  eyes  on  each  cutting,  they 
must  now  be  divided  into  two  pieces,  contain- 
ing each  three  eyes;  above  the  upper  eye 
two  or  three  inches  of  blank  wood  must  be 
left,  and  it  must  be  cut  in  a  slanting  direction, 
wilh  the  slant  side  opposite  the  bud.  The 
lower  end  that  is  to  go  into  ibe  ground,  must 
be  cut  otr  transversely  (wilhout  a  slant)  im- 
mediately below  the  bottom  bud.  Previously 
to  planting,  I  he  soil  must  be  well  prepared  lor 
their  reception,  by  being  digged  to  the  depth 
of  eighteen  inches,  and  llie  earth  made  rery 
fine.  If  the  place  has  been  previously  pre. 
pared  accorduig  to  the  directions  heretolbre 
given,  little  more  is  to  be  di)ne  than  to  return 
the  same  earth  to  the  bole  from  whence  it 
was  taken  ;  but  I  would  recommend  that  it  be 
sifted,  which  can  be  done  with  a  coal  or  grain 
riddle;  as  the  young  roots  from  a  cutting  are 
exceedingly  tender,  and  require  great  care  in 
getting  them  well   started. 

If  it  is  designed  to  train  the  vine  from  the 
very  spot  where  the  cutting  is  fiist  planted,  it 
would  be  safest  to  stick  down  two  cuttings, 
with  their  lower  extremities  diverging  from 
each  other,  so  as  to  be  about  ten  or  twelve 
inches  apart  at  bottom,  and  their  tops  brougbt 
near  together;  so  that  if  one  should  die,  the 
other  will  remain  in  the  right  place;  whereas 
if  both  live,  one  can  be  transplanted  v.'ithout 
much  injury  to  the  other,  [n  planting  them, 
a  stick  should  be  used  about  the  same  size  as 
the  cuttings,  to  make  holes  for  their  insertion  ; 
into  which  they  should  be  inserted  so  that  the 
topmost  bud  should  be  about  even  with  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Great  care  sliould  be 
taken  not  to  injure  the  upper  bud,  as  this  is 
to  become  the  shoot  for  the  current  year. 
Press  the  earth  pretty  well  around  each  cut- 
ting, in  order  to  prevent  the  sun  and  air  from 
drying  up  its  juices  ;  and  if  the  mould  should 
subsequently  sink  down,  and  leave  the  buds 
above  the  surface,  more  must  be  added  to 
keep  them  even  with  it. 

"  After  the  first  of  May,  care  must  be  tak- 
en to  keep  the  snil  round  the  cuttings  con- 
stantly moist.  For  this  purpose,  supply  each 
cutting  as  often  as  required,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  weather,  with  about  a  pint  of 
soap-suds;  and  continue  so  to  do,  until  it  has 
formed  a  communication  with  the  soil,  which 
will  soon  be  rendered  apparent  by  the  pro- 
duction of  a  shoot,  and  its  daily  elongation. 
When  the  bud  bursts,  the  process  of  evapo- 
ration commences,  and  if  the  moisture  in  the 
cutting  be  consumed  quicker  than  the  latter 
can  absorb  it  from  the  soil,  the  young  leaves 
turn  yellow  and  die,  and  the  vitality  of  the 
cutting  is  destroyed.  It  is  indispensable, 
therefore,  that  the  soil  round  each  cutting 
should  be  kept  constantly  moist,  in  order  that 
the  latter  may  absorb  sufScient  nourishment 


to  supply  the  bud  with  food,  until,  by  the 
emission  of  roots,  it  has  established  a  commu- 
nication with  ihe  soil,  and  is  thereby  enabled 
to  feed  itself.  As  soon  as  the  cuttings  have 
protruded  shoots  about  three  inches  long,  and 
their  leaves  have  a  healthy  appearance,  wa- 
tering may  cease  for  a  time  ;  but  throughout 
Ihe  summer,  when  the  weather  is  dry,  the 
young  plants  must  be  assisted  in  their  i,'rowtli 
by  the  moderate  application  of  liquid  manure. 
Soap-suds  are  Ihe  best  for  this  purpose,  but 
dung-water  will  do  very  well,  provided  it  be 
not  too  powerful.  The  surface  of  the  soil 
round  llie  cuttings  should  never  be  allowed  to 
cake,  or  get  hard,  but  should  be  kept  open 
and  in  a  fresh  and  finel}'  pulverized  state,  by 
being,  as  often  as  necessary,  forked  lightly 
up.  As  the  shoots  advance  in  growth,  they 
must  constantly  be  kept  staked  or  tied  up, 
and  the  tendrils  should  be  cut  off  as  soon  as 
they  are  about  four  inches  long,  and  the  late- 
ral  or  side  shoots  pinched  back  to  one  eye. 
At  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  cut  every  plant  doxcn 
lo  the  ttco  lowerntost  buds.^'*  And  at  the 
commencement  of  winter,  lean  a  board  or 
some  pine  bushes  over  them,  to  shed  off  the 
snow  and  rain. 

The  foregoing  direclions,  if  carefully  fol- 
lowed, will  insure  excellent  vines,  but  there  is 
a  much  more  expeditious  method  of  obtaining 
young  vines  of  a  larger  growth  by  layers  ;  in 
order  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  vine 
already  established,  lo  grow  them  from.  Bv 
the  latter  process  vines  may  be  grown  the 
first  season  from  ten  lo  fifteen  feet  high  from 
a  single  bud  of  a  layer  of  the  previous  year's 
growth.  I  have  one  or  two  of  this  kind  that 
have  been  transplanted  from  the  original  lay- 
er, and  are  now  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high, 
and  are  growing  faster  than  ever.  In  trans- 
planting from  the  box  in  which  thej'  grew,  I 
riddled  into  the  hole  made  for  their  reception 
along  wilh  Ihe  soil,  several  handsful  o{ guano, 
which  I  think  cheaper  for  the  purpose  at  five 
cents  a  pound,  than  any  ether  manure  is  for 
nothing,  as  I  have  never  known  anything  to 
compare  with  it  in  its  effects.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  had  for  much  less  than  the  above 
price,  when  any  considerable  quantity  is  re- 
quired. 

In  the  next  number  I  shall  endeavour,  aa 
briefly  as  possible,  to  describe  the  process  of 
propagation  by  layers  as  above  referred  to, 
Mild  then  proceed  lo  the  direclions  for  pruning 
and  training.  In  the  conclusion,  I  propose  lo 
furnish  some  very  intcreslinc  extracts  from 
distinguished  writers  upon  the  fruit-bearing 
powers  of  Ihe  vine,  showing  that  when  in  a 
thrifty  state,  it  will  put  forth  and  show  ten 
limes  as  much  fruit  as  it  can  bring  to  perfec- 

•  C.  Hoar,  pp.  73,  'ii. 
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tion  ;  tofj-etlier  wilh  the  progross  and  results  evidence  and  in  qiialitications,  who  give  you 
of  a  variety  of  experiments  undertaken  with  this  perplexity,  and  I  will  bear  you  out.  If 
the  view  to  ascertain  some  accurate  scale,  by  |  you  will  resign  the  laws,  customs,  and  usages, 


which  to  delermine  the  productive   powers  ol 
vines,  in  their  various  stages  of  growth. 

In  cominencing  these  essays,  it  was  my 
design  to  furnish  as  brief  and  concise  a  theory 
for  the  propagation  and  management  of  Ihe 
vine  as  I  possibly  could,  consistently  wilh  the 
various  details  necessary  to  be  minutely  de- 
sfl'ibed,  in  order  to  be  thoroughly  understood. 
And  when  it  is  recollected  that  volumes  have 
been  devoted  to  this  subject,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  exceedingly  diflicult  to  com- 
press into  a  few  essays,  all  that  is  essential  to 
be  known,  in  order  to  prosecute  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vine  wilh  success.  I  trust,  there- 
fore, it  will  not  be  deemed  inappropriate  to 
the  pages  of  "The  Friend,"  if  they  contain 
as  complete  and  systematic  an  abridgment  of 
the  art,  as  the  imperfect  ability  of  the  writer 
can  afford,  and  adapted,  as  he  believes,  to  the 
comprehension  and  resources  of  most  of  its 
readers. 


J.  S. 


(To  be 


iitinued-) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

PROPRIETARY  CORRESPOADESCE. 

(Conlinued  from  page  3870 

The  machinations  of  Col.  Quarry  caused 
William  Penn  much  trouble.  Being  an  offi- 
cer of  the  revenue,  under  the  crown,  and  in 
that  respect  independent  of  the  Colonial  gov- 
ernment, he  seemed  to  consider  himself  in 
some  sort  an  authorised  emissary  and  infor- 
mer-general to  his  royal  mistress.  His  many 
misrepresentations  to  the  Lords  of  Trade, 
often  plausibly  got  up  with  a  show  of  truth, 
sometimes  biassed  the  judgment  of  that  body  ; 
though  ultimately  they  lost  confidence  in 
him,  and  were  oti'ended  at  his  abuse  of  their 
credulity. 

On  the  death  of  Gov.  Hamilton,  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  prostrate  the  government,  by 
refusing  to  administer  such  an  aflirmation  to 
members  of  Council  as  Friends  could  take  ; 
he  falsely  represented  to  the  home  govern- 
ment, that  the  colony  winked  at  clandestine 
trade  and  frauds  upon  the  royal  revenue,  and 
countenanced  irregularities  in  the  tobacco 
trade.  In  reference  to  some  of  which  allega- 
tions, James  Logan  prepared  a  defence,  for 
the  use  of  William  Penn  before  the  lords.  lie 
intrigued  with  the  people  of  Ihe  lower  coun- 
ties, (now  tho  state  ol'  Delaware,)  endeavour- 
ing, successfully,  to  render  them  dissatisfied 
with  their  union,  and  to  insist  upon  a  sepa- 
rate legislalure,  though  originally  that  union 
had  been  of  their  own  seeking ;  and,  in  short, 
did  everything  his  ingenuity  and  malevolence 
could  devise,  to  perplex  and  hamper  the  Pro- 
prietary government. 

It  was  chielly  in  relation  to  his  proceed- 
ings, that  the  following  letters  wlmc  written 
by  William  Ponn. 

"  London,  "Ith  xbr,  1703. 

"I  desire  you  to  pluck  up  that  English  and 
Christian  courage,  not  to  suller  yourselves  to 
be  thus  treated  and  put  upon.  Let  those  fac- 
tious fellows  do  their  worst.     Keep  them  in 


instead  of  persisting  till  you  see  what  becomes 
of  the  laws  now  wilh  the  Attorney  General, 
I  cant  help  it  ;  but  a  decent  refusal  were  wis- 
est." This  appears  to  relate  to  an  attempt  to 
force  the  English  airirmalion  upon  the  col- 
ony. 

"  This  should  have  gone  three  or  four 
weeks  ago,  and  did  attempt  it  in  vain,  since 
the  great  slorm,  that  has,  besides  lives  seven 
or  eight  thousand,  done  millions  of  damage  to 
the  kingdom  ; — the  like  not  remembered  by 
any  man  living  with  us.  And  a  poor  Friend 
has  declared,  that  if  this  place  repents  not, 
God  will  shake  the  foundations,  as  well  as 
shatter  the  tops  of  their  houses. 

The  7th  xbr.  "  They  that  press  so  about 
George  Fox's  lot,  have  either  forgot,  or  do 
not  know,  that  it  was  a  bounty,  not  a  pur- 
chase. I  gave  the  |)rice  of  the  writings  as 
well  as  the  land,  and  therefore  they  should  be 
modest  in  pressing  it,  and  take  it  where  it  can 
conveniently  be  given.  And  I  do  earnestly 
desire  thee,  at  no  time  to  sufier  thyself  to  be 
prevailed  upon  to  unreasonable  bounty  ;  for  I 
am  in  no  condition  to  lavish  what  I  have, 
since  what  comes  from  thence,  does  not.  feed 
my  horses,  nor  pay  my  servants  wages.  I 
am  not  a  little  sorry  that  things  should  rnn 
so  low  among  you  at  a  time  there  is  so  much 
need  of  help." 

"  I  persist  in  having  my  cousin  Parmiter, 
Attorney  General,  for  all  their  clamours 
against  him  ;  else  Rcnier,  if  he  will  accept  of 
it  and  the  other  not." 

"  Lond'n,  lOlh  First  month,  1  703-4. 
"  I  hope  'ere  now  my  son  and  Lieutenant 
Governor  are  arrived.  This  comes  by  Ed- 
ward Shippen,  Sen'r,  and  N.  Puckle,  to  whom 
I  refer  thee  as  to  generals  and  common  news, 
and  the  prints  that  come  wilh  them. 

"  And  in  the  first  place,  know  that  I  re- 
ceived none  from  ihee  since  I  writ  largely  to 
thee  by  way  of  Barbadoes  and  Antigua,-  and 
since,  a  shorter,  to  the  Council,  and  so  to 
thee,  by  way  of  New  England  ;  duplicates  of 
which  go  now.  And  I  hope  and  please  my- 
self to  think  you  will  be  quickened  to  show 
yourselves  men  in  that  aflair,  to  wit  : — of 
Quarry's  and  his  (eye  venomous  adherents' 
proceedings  against  the  government.  For  if 
you  could  longer  endure  those  contempts,  it 
would  be,  I  take  it,  a  betraying  of  the  righls 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  mine,  and  my  poste- 
rity. I  have  made  good  use  of  the  defence 
thou  sent  me.  The  Council's  letter,  and  pas- 
sages out  of  thine,  much  to  the  purpose  ;  and 
the  very  Lords  Commissioners  are  come  at 
last  to  dislike  his  busy  and  turbulent  proceed- 
ings. And  I  hope  for  a  h'ltcr,  next  week,  (to 
send  by  this,  or  next  opportunity,  to  New 
York,  in  twenty  days  time,)  from  that  Board, 
to  reprimand  his  behaviour  ;  having  convinced 
llicm  by  instances,  you  gave  nic,  of  his  disin- 
genuous practices,  as  well  as  injurious ;  as 
also  that  I  have  shown  them,  that  the  coun- 
ties he  has  seduced  from  their  duty,  are  the 
only  tobacco  folks,  and  that  the  only  enume- 
rated commodity  in  our  country  ;  as  also, 
that  the  pcojile  of  the  territories,  purged  (by 


their  address  to  the  late  king,  anno  1699— 
1700)  the  colony  from  Col.  Quarry's  imputa- 
tions upon  lis  about  trade  ;  and  who  also,  anno 
1684,  did  by  their  address  to  Ihe  king  and 
duke  (of  York). highly  express  their  satisfac- 
tion in  me,  and  their  union  with  the  upper 
counties, — and  which  was  indeed  their  seek- 
ing,— reluming  their  humble  thanks  to  both, 
for  sending  them  so  kind  a  landlord  and  so 
good  a  governor.  And,  therefore,  to  Quarry's 
foul  treatment,  and  the  protection  he  brags 
there,  he  has  here,  I  owe  that  great  defection, 
those  poor  people  have  been  led  into  of  late. 
In  short,  I  am  now  more  likely  to  keep  my 
government  than  ever,  or  to  have  some  equi- 
valent for  it  ;  and  take  this  from  me,  that  if 
you  do  hut  the  Queen  justice  in  her  revenue, 
and  discotinlenunce  illegal  trade,  and  all  ow 
the  administration  their  jurisdiction,  so  far 
as  agrees  with  ihe  Attorney  General's  opin- 
ion 1  sent  you,  you  will  not  he  molested  hence, 
but  protected.  This  the  ministry  here  as- 
sures me. 

"  And  I  do  require  it  of  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  the  Council  and  Magistrates,  that 
they  maintain  to  Ihe  utmost  the  powers  of 
my  grant,  and  the  authority  of  the  laws. 
And  if  Quarry,  or  any  of  his  ungrateful  gang, 
ofler  to  invade  or  afTront  them,  that  they  feel 
the  smart  of  them.  His  being  an  officer  in 
the  revenue,  shall  not  exempt  him  from  cor- 
rection, or  support  him  in  his  seditious  and 
factious  practices  with  impunily." 

"  I  could  almost  send  orders  to  have  him 
prosecuted  wilh  the  utmost  rigour ;  and  if  I 
find  encouragement  from  the  learned  in  the 
law,  that  it  might  he  done  to  good  purpose,  I 
may  think  to  do  it." 

"  I  offered  the  Lords  Commissioners,  the 
olher  day,  either  that  we  might  be  bought 
out,  or  have  liberty  to  buy  out  our  turbulent 
churchmen,  and  ihey  wished  it  were  so;  the 
latter,  they  said." 

"  I  have  inquired  about  the  hats  sent  to 
honest  G.  Owen  and  thyself,  and  Ihey  were 
the  best  of  beavers  now  worn.  And  I  re- 
member to  have  opened  the  box  to  see  them, 
and  what  hats  he  had  sent  for  the  servants, 
and  I  wear  no  belter  than  they  appeared  to 
me  to  have  been  ;  and  I  am  satisfied  there 
has  been  foul  pla)',  which  is  an  abominable 
thing,  wherever  it  has  been." 

"  We  hear  nothing  of  the  '  Pennsbury  Gal- 
ley' yet.  I  earnestly  desire  our  folks  would 
make  their  tobacco  more  correct,  or  give  it 
up;  for  we  lose  intolerably  by  it,  besides  the 
great  dishonour  to  our  country.  Remember 
poor  Johnnee — Ihe  little  American — [son, 
born  in  America.]  according  to  what  I  writ, 
(both  of  his  grandfathers'  lot  and  land,  which 
I  gave  him,)  in  my  former  lellcrs.  I  will 
have  no  more  bank  lots  disposed  of,  no  quays 
yet  made  into  the  river,  without  my  special 
and  fresh  leave,  lor  rea.sons  justifiable.  Tell 
my  son,  I  met  my  wife  and  his,  at  young  S. 
Tilley's  marriage,  near  Guilford,  and  then 
Ihey  were  well,  and  by  two  lelters  since  their 
return.  G'uly  and  ypringcit  are  well  from 
their  agues,  and  little  Billy  so  too,  and  the 
spark  of  them  all ;  and  my  poor  little  ones 
also  well,  and  great  love  among  the  children. 
I  beseech  God  increase  it  everywhere  more 
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abundaml^,  for  tbe  wiint  of  it  will  smite  the 
earth  wiih  a  curse;  if  people  will  not  fear, 
love,  and  obey." 

"  Salute  me  to  all  Friends  as  if  named,  the 
Council,  mayistrates,  officers,  and  inhabitants 
that  behave  discreetly. 

"  With  hearty  good  wished  for  thy  true 
prosperity,  and  that  wisdom  may  guide  thee 
— that  wisdom  which  is  gentle  and  easy  to  be 
entreated  (for  it  comes  I'roin  above,  and  wdl 
outlive  all  the  false  wisdom  of  the  low  and 
miserable  world,) — being 

Thy  real  friend, 

William  Penn." 

AVilh  regard  to  the  English  affirmation, 
attempted  to  be  torced  upon  the  colony. 
Friends  had  been  almost  persuaded  to  thinlc 
they  could  not  stand  their  ground.  For 
Quarry  hud  contrived,  by  what  means  does 
not  appear,  to  procure  a  letter  or  order  of  the 
queen,  "  requiring  all  persons  in  judicial,  or 
any  other  olfice,  before  entering  upon  their 
duties,  to  take  the  oath  directed  by  the  law  of 
England,  or  the  artirmalion  allowed  by  the 
said  lasv  to  Quakers,  in  default  of  which,  her 
majesty  was  pleased  to  declare  their  proceed- 
ings null  and  void."  Which  order  he  presen- 
ted in  person  to  the  Council  and  had  entered 
upon  their  minutes.  This  was  soon  after 
Gov.  Hamilton's  death.  It  appears,  by  min- 
utes of  Council  of  that  period,  that  Col. 
Quarry,  armed  with  this  document,  refused 
to  constiiute  Council  an  executive  body,  to 
act  'till  a  new  governor  should  be  sent,  unless 
the  members  would  take  the  oath,  or  English 
form  of  affirmation.  To  this  Friends  in  Coun- 
cil demurred,  but  after  some  days,  Quarry 
persisting,  they  yielded.  But  this  not  suiting 
him,  he  discovered,  by  a  singularlj'  torluous 
method  of  reasoning,  that  as  a  governor  was 
a  unit,  so  must  be  an  Executive  Council.  But 
as  to  one  individual,  he  could  not  administer 
both  oath  and  affirmation,  neither  could  he  to 
such  a  body.  O.ie  oath,  or  one  affirinalion, 
must  do  for  all.  Here,  thought  he,  was  an 
insuperable  obstacle.  The  cunning  colonel 
took  his  leave  of  the  embarrassed  councillors, 
chuckling  at  the  success  of  his  trick. 

It  has  been  mentioned  before,  that  the  Col- 
lector of  the  Port  finally  officiated,  and  thus 
rescued  the  government  from  the  dilemma. 
But  when  the  news  reached  England,  the 
Proprietor  was  grieved  at  what  had  been 
done,  and  that  Friends  in  Council  had  not 
stood  more  firm.  He  wrote  to  them  :  "  For 
your  perplexities  in  government,  methinks 
you  have  brought  it  too  much  upon  yourselves. 
For  why  should  you  obey  any  order  obtained 
by  the  Lords  of  Trade,  or  othersvise,  which  is 
not  according  to  patent  nor  law  here,  nor  the 
laws  of  your  own  country,  which  are  to  gov- 
ern you  till  repealed;  and  none  are,  but  one. 

"  I  say  abjuration,  &c.,  are  besides  your 
clue,  and  I  admire  at  your  weakness  in  not 
keeping  to  law.  Queens,  as  well  as  kings, 
never  read  what  they  sign.  They  are  signed 
upon  the  credit  of  couimiltees  or  secreta- 
ries." 

And  again,  in  anothfw  letter  :  "  I  am  griev- 
ed -to  think  that  you  ever  gave  way  to  any 
other  affirmalion  than  that  appointed  by  law 
in   the   province  ;   by   which   you  have  given 


away  a  most  lender  point,  not  easily  recover- 
able. My  regard  to  this  queen  is  known  al- 
most to  a  partiality,  but  1  shall  mxer  obey 
her  letters,  (against  laws,)  into  which  she 
may  be  drawn  by  interested  persons,  or  those 
who  would  make  their  court  by  other  men's 
costs.  The  Bishop  of  London  himself  is  un- 
der humiliations.  However,  use  thy  utmost 
wits  to  get  intelligence  of  the  motions  of  our 
enemies  there,  in  their  designs,  and  with  cor- 
respondences "they  hold  at  New  York,  Virgin- 
ia, and  Maryland  ;  and  communicate  them  to 
me  by  the  quickest  and  safest  opportuni- 
ties." 

This  mis-step  entailed  a  long  series  of  diffi- 
culties upon  the  colony.  Four  or  five  years 
after,  the  opponents  of  Friends  succeeded  in 
getting  a  law,  on  which  occasion  Penn  broke 
Ibrtli  anew  in  lamentations  for  what  had  been 
lost.  "  I  do  abhor  tho  new  affirmation,  car- 
ried here  and  then  there,  by  ubsolule  faction, 
and  if  I  can  I  will  waive  it.  For  I  would  ra- 
ther Friends  were  never  in  power,  so  our  old 
affirmation  were  confirmed  for  Friends  and 
others  scrupulous,  and  oaths  for  the  rest  : — 
unless  a  short  way  of  Bond's  penall)',  for  truth 
of  what  is  said,  were  made  practicable  and 
acceptable,  as  I  have  often  thought  it  might 
be." 

This  Col.  Quarry,  after  all  the  mischief  he 
had  done,  changed  his  politics,  and  turned  in- 
formant on  the  other  side.  He  finally  be- 
came tenant  of  Penusbujy.  Penn  wrote  to 
Logan  :  "  I  am  glad  Col.  Q.  carries  so  well. 
Encourage  him,  and  let  him  liave  Pennsbury 
upon  pretty  good  terms,  and  for  what  time  he 
wdl,  only  surrendering  at  tho  arrival  of  me, 
or  my  order,  or  assignee,  (be  sure  of  this,)  the 
colonel  living  so  long  ;  for  depend  upon  it,  if 
God  favour  me  and  my  son  with  life,  one,  if 
not  both  of  us,  come  as  soon  as  possible. 
Worminghnrst  he  has  at  last  resigned  for  sale; 
having  conquered  himself  and  wife  too;  who 
has  cost  me  more  money  than  she  brought, 
by  her  unreasonable,  and  for  that  reason,  im- 
pudent obstinacy  for  dwelling  there  :  and  wish 
she  had  brought  more  wisdom,  since  she 
brought  so  little  money,  to  help  the  family." 
This  was  in  17  06.  He  took  Pennsbury  tor 
seven  years,  unless  Penn  came  sooner,  and 
then  to  have  six  months  warning  ;  rent  £40 
per  annum.  Logan  says:  "Whatever  thou 
mayst  think  of  the  rent,  those  here  who  know 
the  trouble  and  cost  of  repairing  great  build- 
ings, and  the  damage  that  an  ordinary  tenant 
would  be  to  such  a  building,  the  advantage 
that  an  improving  one  will  be  to  it,  and  to 
those  gardens,  think  we  have  taken  a  very 
prudent  course,  and  much  to  thy  benefit.  We 
are  to  have  a  good  store  there,  for  the  goods, 
and  he  will  buy  the  living  stock,  if  we  can 
agree  ;  and  talks  also  of  hiring  the  negroes." 

(To  bo  coiiUnueJ.) 


ITow  Plants  receive  their  Carhon. — Car- 
bonic acid  gas  is  taken  up  by  plants  in  two 
ways.  The  leaves,  and,  indeed,  all  the  green 
parts,  absorb  it  directly  from  the  atmosphere  ; 
and  it  is  absorbed  also  by  the  roots,  dissolved 
in  the  rain  and  dew  which  have  refreshed  the 
ground. 


For"Tlie  Frieiul." 

CAPTAIN  FREMONT'S  KEPORT. 

Report  of  the  Exploring  Expedition  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  year  1843, — and 
to  Oregon  and  North  California,  in  the 
years  1843-44.  By  Brevet  Captain  J.  C. 
Fkejiont,  of  the  'I'opograpliical  Engin- 
eers. 

Having  met  with  a  notice  and  review  of  the 
above  report,  with  copious  extracts  there, 
from,  in  late  numbers  of  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer, it  was  thought  the  information  there- 
in, relative  to  many  portions  of  a  vast  territo- 
ry, so  little  known,  might  be  new  and  inter- 
esting to  many  readers  of"  The  Friend  ;"  as 
it  is  believed  the  report,  embracing  the  nar- 
rative of  the  two  expeditions,  has  not  been 
published  nor  printed  in  any  form,  except  for 
the  use  of  tho  United  States  Senate. 

The  editor  of  "  The  Friend"  is  herewith 
furnished  the  papers  containing  the  notice  of 
the  first  of  these  expeditions,  that  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Tlie  continuation  of  the 
notice  of  the  report,  reviewing  Captain  Fre- 
mont's second  tour,  (lo  Oregon  and  North 
California,)  will  also  be  at  his  service,  if 
deemed,  wholly  or  in  part,  a  suitable  and 
agreeable  contribution  to  the  literary  matter 
of  this  journal. 

A  Subscriber. 

We  have  hero  a  document  of  more  than 
six  hundred  pages,  printed  by  order' of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  Slates. 

Captain  Fremont  has  already  made  two 
expeditions  to  the  western  portii^n  of  our  con- 
tinent. "'I'lie  first  terminated  at  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  at  the  two  points  of  greatest 
interest  in  that  ridge,  namely,  the  South  Pass 
and  Fremont's  Peak  ;  the  former  being  the 
lowest  depression  of  the  mountains,  through 
which  the  road  to  Oregon  now  passes  ;  and 
the  latter  the  highest  elevation,  from  the  base 
of  which  four  great  rivers  take  their  rise,  and 
flow  in  opposite  directions  towards  the  rising- 
and  the  setting  sun.  The  second  expedition, 
after  approaching  the  mountains  by  a  difier- 
ent  route,  connects  with  the  first  expedition  at 
the  South  Pass,  and  thence  finds  the  great 
theatre  of  its  labours  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  between  the  Oregon  river  and 
North  California.  The  third  expedition,  now 
commencing,  will  be  directed  to  that  section 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  which  gives  rise  to 
the  Arkansas,  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  and 
the  Rio  Colorado  of  C'alil'ornia,  and  will  ex- 
tend west  and  southwest  of  that  section,  so  as 
to  examine  the  country  towards  the  Pacific 
ocean,  ascertain  the  linos  of  communication 
between  the  mountains  and  the  ocean  in  that 
latitude,  and  complete  iho  examination  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  and  of  flic  interesting  re- 
gion which  embosoms  II." 

Respecting  the  large  and  valuable  map 
which  acconipnnies  this  report,  Captain  Fre- 
mont says:  "This  map  may  have  a  meagre 
and  skeleton  nppearaiice  to  the  general  eye, 
but  is  expected  to  be  more  valuable  lo  science 
on  that  account,  being  wholly  founded  upon 
positive  data  and  actual  cbservalions  in  the 
fir-Ill.     About  ten  thousand  miles  of  actual  Ira- 
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veiling  and  traversing  in  the  wilderness  which 
lies  between  the  frontiers  of  Missonri  and  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  almost  every  camping 
station  being  the  scene  of  astronomical  or 
barometrical  observations,  furnish  the  mate- 
rials out  of  which  this  map  has  been  construc- 
ted. Nothing  supposititous  has  been  admitted 
upon  it."  The  profile  maps,  "  showing  the 
elevations,  or  the  rise  and  full  of  tlie  country 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific,  are  per- 
haps the  most  extended  work  of  the  kind  ever 
constructed,"  exhibiting  "in  all  about  four 
thousand  miles  of  profile  mapping,  found  upon 
four  hundred  barometrical  posiilions,  with 
views  sketched  and  facts  noted  in  the  field." 

Captain  Fremont,  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  preface  to  his  report,  speaks  willi 
much  modesty  of  his  contributions  to  geologi- 
cal and  botanical  science  ;  but  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  not  only  these,  but  also  the  as- 
tronomical observations,  and  the  sketches  of 
the  topographical  features  of  the  country,  and 
the  barometrical  and  meteorological  observa- 
tions, are  regarded  as  very  valuable  by  men 
well  versed  in  the  respective  sciences,  and 
most  competent  to  judge  : 

"  In  the  departments  of  geological  and  bo- 
tanical science,  I  have  not  ventured  to  advance 
any  opinions  on  my  own  imperfect  knowledge 
of  those  branches,  but  have  submitted  all  my 
specimens  lo  the  enlightened  judgment  of  Dr. 
Torrey,  of  Now  Jersey,  and  Dr.  Hall,  of 
New  York,  who  have  kindly  classified  and 
arranged  all  that  I  was  able  lo  submit  to 
them.  The  botanical  observalions  of  Dr. 
Torrey  will  be  furnished  in  full  hereafter, 
there  not  being  time  to  complete  them  now. 
The  remarks  of  Dr.  Hall,  on  the  geological 
specimens  furnished  lo  him,  will  be  found  in 
an  appendix  to  the  report  ;  and  to  his  pake- 
onlological  skill  I  am  indebled  for  the  discov- 
ery of  an  oolitic  formation  in  ihe  region  west 
of  ihe  Rocky  Mountains,  which  further  exam- 
ination may  prove  to  assimilate  the  geology 
of  the  new  to  that  of  the  old  world  in  a  rare 
particular,  which  had  not  before  been  discov- 
ered in  either  of  the  two  Americas.  Unhap- 
pily, much  of  what  we  had  collected  was  lost 
by  accidents  of  seiious  import  to  ourselves,  as 
well  as  to  our  animals  and  collections.  In  the 
gorges  and  ridges  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  of 
the  Alta  California,  we  lost  fourteen  hoi'ses 
and  mules,  falling  from  rocks  or  precipices 
into  chasms  or  rivers,  bottondess  to  us  and  to 
them,  and  one  of  them  loaded  with  bales  of 
plants  collected  on  a  line  of  two  thousand 
miles  of  travel  ;  and  when  almost  home,  our 
camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Kansas  was  deluged 
by  the  great  fiood  which,  lower  down,  spread 
terror  and  desoliilion  on  the  borders  of  Ihe 
Missouri  and  fliississippi,  and  by  which  great 
damage  was  done  to  our  remaining  perishable 
specimens,  all  wet  and  saturated  vvilh  water, 
and  which  we  had  no  lime  to  dry.  Still  what 
is  saved  will  bo  some  respectable  conlrilnilion 
to  botanical  science,  thanks  lo  Ihe  skill  and 
care  of  Dr.  Torrey  ;  and  both  in  geology  and 
botany  the  maps  will  be  of  great  value,  Ihe 
profile  view  showing  Ihe  eli-valions  at  whicli 
the  specimens  were  found,  and  Ihe  geo:;raphi- 
cal  map  showing  Ihe  localities  from  \\hii;li 
they  come. 


"  The  astronomical  observations,  taken  with 
good  instruments,  have  been  tested,  where 
they  were  most  important,  by  a  three-fold 
computation  :  one  by  Professor  Walker,  of 
Philadelphia,  whose  astronomical  reputation 
is  so  great ;  another  by  Joseph  C.  Hubbard, 
a  promising  young  mathematician  from  Con- 
necticut;  the  third  by  myself;  so  that  the 
correctness  of  the  longitudes  and  latitudes 
may  be  well  relied  upon. 

"  In  sketching  the  topographical  features 
of  ihe  country,  a  branch  of  science  in  which 
ho  had  been  professionally  educated,  Charles 
Preuss  had  been  my  assistant  in  both  expedi- 
tions ;  and  to  his  extraordinary  skill,  support- 
ed by  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  the  execution  of 
his  duties,  I  am  indebted  for  the  continuous 
topographical  sketches  of  the  regions  through 
which  we  passed,  and  which  were  never  in- 
terrupted by  any  extremity  of  faiigue  or  pri- 
vation. 

"  The  barometrical  and  meteorological  ob- 
servations were  carefully  made  with  good  in- 
struments, and  admit  of  no  material  error 
beyond  the  minute  deviations  inseparable  from 
such  operations. 

" 'J'he  third  expedition,  now  commencing, 
is  undertaken  with  more  ample  means  than 
the  two  former  ;  and,  being  diiecled  lo  a  re- 
gion so  interesting  in  itself,  and  so  new  to 
science,  can  hardly  fail  lo  requite  the  enter- 
prise which  explores  it. 

"The  report,  or  narrative,  of  this  extended 
expedition,  like  the  maps  which  illustrate  it, 
will  be  strictly  confined  lo  what  was  seen,  and 
lo  what  is  necessary  to  show  the  face  and 
character  of  the  country,  and  lo  add  some- 
thing to  science  while  fulfilling  ihe  iiislruc- 
lions  of  the  government,  which  chiefly  con- 
templated a  military  topographical  survej'.  A 
greater  degree  of  popular  inierest  might  have 
been  imparled  to  it  by  admitting  a  greater 
latitude  of  detail,  but  it  was  deemed  best  to 
adhere  to  the  rigorous  character  of  a  report, 
and  lo  present  nothing,  either  in  the  narrative 
or  in  Ihe  maps,  which  was  not  the  result  of 
positive  observation." 

This  last  pai-agraph  gives  a  peculiar  inter- 
est lo  Captain  Fremont's  narrative,  and  we 
wish  that  our  modern  book-makers  would,  one 
and  all,  prescribe  lo  themselves  and  be  gov- 
erned by  so  just  and  conscientious  a  course  of 
pr'oceeding. 

Captain  Fremont  departed  from  the  trad- 
ing-house of  Cyprian  Choutenu,  which  is  situ- 
ated near  the  moulh  of  the  Kansas  river,  and 
about  four  hundred  miles  above  St.  Louis,  on 
the  lOlh  of  June,  1842.  His  company  con- 
sisted of  Charles  Preuss,  a  native  of  Germany, 
as  his  assistant  in  the  topographical  part  of 
Ihe  survey;  L.  Maxwell,  of  Kaskaskia,  en- 
gaged as  a  hunter;  Christopher  Carson,  the 
;;uide  ;  and  twenty-one  men,  principally  Cre- 
ole and  Canadian  voi/af;cvrs,  who  had  become 
familiar  with  |)rairie  life  in  llie  service  of  the 
liir  companies  in  the  Indian  country.  In  ad- 
dition to  ihese,  he  was  accompanied  by  two 
Vdulhs,  aged  nineteen  and  twelve  years,  Hen- 
ry lirant  and  Randolph  Ijcnlon,  "  for  ihe  de- 
v(  Icipment  of  mind  and  body  which  such  an 
expedition  would  give." 
I      On  the  fi^lh  Julv,  "  whiUl  hailing  for  din- 


ner, after  a  march  of  about  thirleen  miles,  on 
Ihe  banks  of  one  of  the  many  little  tributaries 
to  Ihe  Kansas,  which  look  like  trenches  in  the 
prairie,  and  are  usually  well  limbered,"  Capt. 
Fremont  "  rode  off' some  miles  to  the  left,  at- 
tracted "by  the  appearance  of  a  cluster  of  huts 
near  the  moulh  of  the  Vermillion.  Il  wiis  a 
large  but  deserted  Kansas  village,  scattered 
in  an  open  wood,  along  Ihe  margin  of  Ihe 
stream,  on  a  spot  clioscn  with  the  cvstomary 
Indian  fondness  for  heavty  of  scenery."  We 
make  this  short  extract  because  we  are  glad 
lo  add  the  testimony  of  so  good  an  authority 
as  Captain  Fremont  in  proof  of  this  pleasing 
trait  of  the  Indian  character.  This  love  of 
nature  and  of  natural  things  appears  to  be  a 
predominating  feature  of  Captain  Fremont's 
character,  and  it  filled  him  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner for  his  enterprise.  He  had  lo  traverse 
an  immense  country,  where  the  fool  of  civil- 
ized man  had  as  yet  scarcely  trod,  and  where 
the  rich  stores  of  nature,  in  the  mineral,  the 
vegetable,  and  the  animal  world,  presented 
much  that  had  yet  never  been  looked  upon  by 
the  eye  of  science.  How  necessary  was  il, 
therefore,  that  he  should  possess  not  only  Ihe 
feeling  and  taste  which  prompted  to  continued 
observation  of  what  was  around  him,  but  also 
the  judgment  which  could  eslimale,  and  the 
science  which  could  describe,  the  novelties 
which  he  met  with.  We  think  lliat  he  com- 
bined these  requisites  in  a  very  rare  degree. 
To  Ihese  qualities  he  added  a  perseverance 
which  no  difficulties  could  weary,  a  courage 
which  no  danger  could  appal,  and  a  hardiness 
of  frame  which  excess  of  toil,  deprivation  of 
food  and  rest,  and  exposure  of  every  kind, 
could  not  subdue. 

On  Ihe  i!Ulh  June,  he  says  : 

"  Along  our  route  the  amori)ha  has  been  in 
very  abundant  but  variable  bloom — in  some 
places  bending  beneath  the  weight  of  purple 
clusters;  in  others  without  a  flower.  It  seems 
lo  love  best  the  sunny  slopes,  with  a  dark  soil 
and  southern  exposure.  Everywhere  the  rose 
is  met  with,  and  reminds  us  of  cultivated  gar- 
dens and  civilization.  It  is  scattered  over  llie 
pr-airies  in  small  bouquets,  and  when  glitter- 
ing in  the  dews,  and  waving  in  the  pleasant 
breeze  of  the  early  morning,  is  the  most  bcau- 
lifiil  of  ihe  prairie  flowers.  The  arlemisia, 
absinthe,  or  prairie  sage,  as  it  is  variously 
called,  is  increasing  in  size,  and  glitters  like 
silver  as  the  southern  breeze  turns  up  iis 
leaves  lo  the  sun.  All  these  plants  have  iheir  - 
insect  iiihahilants,  variously  coloured  ;  Inking 
generally  the  hue  of  llie  floHCr  on  which  they 
live.  The  arlemisia  has  ils  small  fly  accom- 
panying it  through  every  change  of  elevation 
and  latitude  ;  and,  wherever  1  have  seen  the 
asclepias  ttiherosa,  I  have  always  remarked, 
loo,  oil  the  flower  a  large  butUrfly,  so  nearly 
resembling  il  in  colour,  as  lo  be  distinguisha- 
ble at  a  liille  distance  only  by  Ihe  moliorr  of 
ils  wings."  j 

On  "the  22d,  when  hailing  at  Wyelh's 
Creek,  he  rnet  with  n  very  unexpected  mark 
of  cirUizalion,  in  Ihe  appearance  "  of  a  jack 
of  cards,  l\  ing  loose  on  the  grass,  marking 
an  eiicanipment  of  our  Oregon  eniigrBuls."         I 

(To  b,.  coutii.m-.l.)  [ 
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Memoir  ot  tlie  late  Frederick  Smith. 

WRrTTEN  BY  HIMSELF. 

(CoDiinued  from  page  3000 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1790,  1  went 
into  Sussex,  and  attended  the  Quaileily  Meet- 
ing fur  that  county,  as  also  ttiat  for  Norfolk, 
where  altliougli  I  was  silent  I  was  not  without 
exercise  ;  and  a  minister  whom  I  did  not  know 
told  me  she  had  good  unity  with  me  ;  that 
though  I  had  said  nothing  among  them,  slie 
was  persuaded  1  was  under  much  travail  of 
spirit,  and  that  she  helieved  I  was  much  in 
my  place  in  coming  to  that  meeting.  The 
violence  of  my  exercise  produced  a  severe 
fever,  so  that  I  hastened  home  under  great 
dejection  of  mind  ;  I  was  however,  favoured  to 
recover  in  a  few  weeks.  In  the  Autumn  [of 
the  same  year]  I  went  to  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing for  IJuckinghamshire,  and  stayed  a  few 
days  at  Wycombe.  At  this  time  I  apprehend- 
ed I  was  [remarkahlv]  favoured  with  the  own- 
ings  of  the  Divine  Slaster,  and  one  night 
when  I  went  to  bed,  the  overflowings  of  heav- 
enly goodness  seemed  greater  than  I  had  ever 
before  experienced.  I  became  so  enfeebled 
and  wearied,  that  I  thought  my  natural  life 
would  be  taken  away,  as  I  seemed  unable  to 
bear  a  continuance  of  so  great  a  degree  of 
heavenly  enjoyment,  and  I  prayed  earnestly 
that  it  might  be  taken  from  me,  and  a  portion 
more  suited  to  my  weak  state  might  be  given 
me  instead  ;  indeed  I  believed  great  things 
did  not  become  me,  and  that  I  was  unworthy 
of  so  much  Divine  favour.  But  the  next  even- 
ing I  became  so  much  discouraged  that  all 
seemed  distress  and  misery,  and  I  never  before 
knew  a  time  of  so  much  darkness  and  wretch- 
edness. 1  was  wearied  with  the  weight  of  ex- 
ercise on  my  mind,  and  at  length  fell  asleep' 
but  very  soon  felt  as  if  the  adversary  fought 
with  me,  overcame  me,  and  pressed  me  down 
to  the  earth.  In  this  extremity  I  called  out 
loudly  and  then  awoke,  but  it  was  only  to  feel 
the  same  distressing  sensations  and  apprehen- 
sions, and  when  I  again  fell  asleep  I  had  slill 
to  encounter  them.  I  got  up  very  early  in  the 
morning  in  much  agony  of  spirit,  intending 
for  London,  whither  George  Dilwyn  bore  me 
company.  I  set  olT  under  the  pressure  of  the 
apprehension  that  I  had  gone  before  my  Guide, 
and  that  this  was  the  cause  of  my  present  trou- 
ble. I  ventured  to  open  my  mind  to  G.  D., 
and  asked  him  kindly  to  point  out  to  me 
where  I  had  missed  it  at  Wycombe  ;  but  to 
my  surprise  he  told  me  he  had  much  unity  and 
love  towards  me,  and  that  nothing  uncomfort- 
able had  appeared  to  him,  and  in  truly  affec- 
tionate and  fatherly  freedom,  counselled  me 
against  the  stratagems  of  an  unwearied  ene- 
my. 

Notwithstanding  the  counsel  of  G.  D.,  I 
could  not  [readily]  get  above  the  deep  plunge 
I  had  at  Wycombe.  Indeed  many  were  my 
trials  inward  and  outward  ;  the  enemy  pur- 
sued me  on  every  side.  So  great  were  my 
conflicts  that  for  many  months  together,  I  ap- 
peared as  in  a  wilderness  of  thorns  and  briars, 
where  my  spiritual  ear  was  almost  constantly 
assailed  as  with  noises  and  cries  of  devouring 


beasts  of  prey.  My  path  was  as  on  a  sea  of 
glass  mingled  with  fire  ;  at  every  step  1  ap- 
peared to  slide,  and  to  he  in  danger  of  falling 
into  the  horril)le  pit.  O  I  the  dreadful  season 
of  dismay  which  I  endured,  in  order  that  I 
might  know  my  own  superlative  weakness, 
and  that  through  my  dear  Redeemer  only  1 
could  be  saved.  In  the  mid.st  of  my  troubles 
I  was  cared  for  many  ways  ;  kind  friends 
were  watching  over  me  for  good.  Some  of 
their  letters  conveyed  deep  instruction  in  the 
j  iieedt'ul  time  ;  I  transcribe  extracts  from  two 
of  them  as  follows  : 

"  Necdham,  Sixth  Honlh  28ih,  1700. 

"  I  have  ofteii  thought  of  ihee,  since  I  was 
in  thy  company  in  London,  fe(?Iing  great  near- 
ness towards  thee,  and  much  wishing  thy 
growth  and  preservation;  believing  if  thou 
keep  thy  place,  thou  wilt  have  acceptable  ser- 
vice for  th)'  God.  Thou  must  expect  trying 
dispensations,  they  are  the  lot  and  portion  of 
the  true-born  children.  Trials  bring  us  into 
a  state  of  true  feeling,  one  for  another,  deep- 
ening our  judgment,  so  as  to  "enable  us  to 
make  a  right  distinction  between  thing  and 
thing.  It  is  my  situation  frequently  to  be 
much  sunk,  so  afraid  at  times  I  shall  not  hold 
out  to  the  end,  &;c.,  &c.  Thy  aflectionale 
Friend,  "  W.  C." 

"PhiLidclpIiia,   Eiglifli   Month,  1790. 

"  Beloved  Friend  : — On  First-day  last  in 
the  evening,  I  reached  my  habitation  from  a 
journey  into  Virginia,  wJien  I  met  thy  aifec- 
tionale  letter  of  2'Jiid  of  Second  Month,  and 
9lh  of  Fourth  Month.  The  forepart  was 
much  descriptive  of  my  own  situation  for  a 
long  course  of  time,  and  at  times  I  did  not  ex- 
pect ever  to  experience  favour  [to  be]  renew- 
ed. I  am  throogli  mercy  boniewbat  relieved 
from  the  weight  of  distress  I  had  endured  for 
many  months,  and  labouring  to  stand  single 
and  resigned.  It  is  acceptable  to  find  light 
and  favour  is  renewed  to  tliee  ;  and  perhaps 
thou  art  now  enabled  to  see  that  the  trying 
dispensations  which  attended  thee  were  for  the 
great  work  of  sanctification,  and  that  thou 
mightest  speak  from  living  feeling  experience 
of  what  the  Lord  hath  done  for  thy  soul. 
Thou  knowest  the  Lord's  people  formerly 
had  many  trials,  conflicts  and  engagements, 
before  the  old  inhal)itants  were  removed,  and 
yet  some  were  suffered  to  remain  to  prove 
their  faith  and  patience  ;  and  it  requires  great 
watchfulness,  circumspection  and  humUity, 
with  daily  dependence,  to  keep  inward  quiet 
and  peace.  But  the  Lamb  and  his  followers 
will  have  the  victory.  1  hear  a  good  account 
of  thee,  and  wish  thy  steady  attention  and 
faithfulness  to  the  gift.  Thou  must  expect 
while  here  to  meet  with  conflicts,  provings  of 
faith  and  patience  ;  we  are  given  to  expect  it. 
'In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation,'  but 
'in  me  peace.'  Mayst  thou  be  strengthened 
to  abide  in  his  love,  so  wilt  thou  experience 
the  joy  of  the  Lord  to  be  thy  strength.  And 
let  it  be  thy  care  whatever  thou  mayest  meet 
with  which  may  he  hard  to  the  natural  part, 
to  sink  down  into  patience  with  the  hope  that 
all  things  shall  work  together  for  good.  I 
did  hope  and  am  rejoiced  to  find  thy  beloved 
wife  comes  forward,  and  trust  she  will  become 
a  helpmeet  to  thee,  and  that  you  will  become 


one  another's  joy  in  the  Lord.  1  had  sympathy 
with  her  when  present,  as  I  thought  1  saw  and 
felt  there  was  a  strong  conflict  between  the 
house  of  Saul  and  the  house  of  David,  and  I 
am  glad  to  find  the  latter  waxed  stronger 
and  stronger.  My  dear  love  to  her  and  your 
lovely  chddren;  and  revive  in  her  remem- 
brance that  the  righteous  shall  hold  on  their 
way.  Rlay  she  be  strengthened  to  beconio 
victorious.  1  am  glad  to  find  my  coun- 
tryman, Jacob  Ducho,  was  so  sustained  under 
the  great  trial  he  experienced.  The  value  of 
religion  is  best  known  under  great  trials,  there 
is  something  to  recur  to  which  stays  and 
steadies  the  mind.  My  love  to  him  and  wile. 
I  wish  him  to  see  through  all  mixtures,  and  lo 
become  truly  simple  and  open  to  the  instruc- 
tion  of  the  still  small  voice.  This  will  settle 
his  mind  and  gain  him  more  true  wisdom  and 
instruction  than  volumes  of  hooks,  and  dipping 
into  mysterious  writing.s,  that  may  and  does 
lend  more  to  perplex  than  to  edify.  It  will 
be  acceptable  to  hear  from  thee,  &.c.  Thy 
loving  friend,  Joiik  Pe3ibi;rto>'."' 

When  John  Pemberton  was  in  England,  I 
showed  him  the  way  lo  Jacob  Duchc's  house. 
He  was  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  a  very  pious  man  ;  but  1  apprehend  he 
had  somewhat  confused  himself  by  reading 
the  writings  of  Swedenburg,  Boehmen,  and 
other  mysterious  writers;  and  when  we  called 
on  him  1  believe  his  mind  was  in  a  great  deal 
of  perplexity.  We  had  some  serious  conver- 
sation with  him,  and  we  left  him  in  an  agree- 
able state  of  mind.  In  a  few  months  [after- 
ward] he  called  on  me,  and  seemed  lo  wish  for 
a  continuance  of  acquaintance.  [After  a]  lime 
he  gave  up  to  what  he  believed  a  religious 
duty,  by  relinquishing  his  church  prefenvents, 
which  were  valuable,  and  withdrew  into  pri- 
vacy. The  reason  he  gave  me  [for  taking 
this  step]  was,  that  he  did  not  believe  it  was 
right  to  receive  money  for  preaching  ;  that  the 
Gospel  should  be  dispensed  freely,  and  uncon- 
taminated  with  the  love  of  gain.  At  first  ho 
had  no  objection  to  [)ri;ach  a  funeral  or  a 
charitv' sermon.  He  had  a  wife,  son  and  two 
daughters,  all  religiously  inclined.  The  son 
was  an  artist,  and  had  travelled  a  great  deal 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  order  lo  im- 
prove himself  in  tiie  art  of  painting  in  which 
he  excelled.  He  had  studied  under  Benjamin 
West.  He  undertook  to  paint  the  history  of 
our  Saviour,  and  finished  some  of  his  pieces 
in  a  superior  style.  He  used  frcpuenlly  lo 
converse  with  me  on  the  subject  of  painting, 
[as  regarded]  a  religious  point  of  view.  On 
ihis,  I  freely  gave  him  my  opinion,  viz.,  that  I 
I  would  not  lake  upon  me  to  say  ihat  ]]aiiiling 
or  drawing  was  sinful  in  itself;  but  I  thought 
it  might  if  indulged  in,  become  a  passion,  and 
really  be  the  "  sin  that  easily  besets  ;"  that 
when  we  are  convinced  in  our  own  minds  that 
this  is  the  case,  and  we  so  far  indulge  in  it 
as  that  it  has  the  preeminence  in  oui  Iboughts, 
it  then  partakes  of  the  nature  of  idolatry, 
against  wiiich  we  should  be  ever  on  our  guard. 
I  had  a  great  afteciion  for  Ihis  young  man, 
and  I  believe  it  was  reciprocal.  Though  he 
was  athletic  and  well  grown  as  to  oulward  ap- 
pearance, yet  he  bad  s\  lufitonis  of  a  pulmona- 
ry nature,  that  led  me  to  fear  he  was  not  long 
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lived.  A  blood  ve--3el  had  broken  internally, 
and  I  observed  whenever  he  was  earnest  in 
pursuing  his  favi  urile  object,  painting,  that 
the  vessel  discharged  blood  fur  several  days 
together  ;  and  if  he  kept  quiet  the  bleeding 
stopped  and  his  health  appeared  restored.  1 
ur<red  his  giving  up  the  employment,  but  he 
excused  [himself  from]  so  doing,  by  saying 
that  his  necessities  now  obliged  him  to  pursue 
it.  He  however  got  worse  and  took  to  his  bed, 
and  was  often  in  a  heavenly  frame  of  mind. 
On  speaking  to  him  respecting  the  awfulness  of 
his  situation,  he  remarked  to  his  father  that 
he  had,  during  his  illness,  recollected  what  I 
had  said  to  him  on  the  subject  of  painting,  and 
that  now  he  had  an  indubitable  evidence  that 
I  was  right  in  the  observations  I  had  made, 
and  if  it  would  please  the  Lord  to  restore  him, 
he  never  would  renew  [ihat  employment] 
again,  believing  it  was  an  employment  that 
was  sinful  to  him.  I  was  much  with  him  in 
his  illness,  and  towards  the  close  of  it  one  or 
other  of  I'.is  friends  sat  up  with  him  at  night. 
One  night  1  went  to  the  house  intending  to  sit 
up  with  him  ;  when  I  knocked  at  the  door, 
his  father  opened  it,  and  on  n>y  asking  him 
how  his  son  did,  with  a  smile,  he  answered, 
"  He  is  well,  he  is  happy,  and  I  am  happy. 
He  died  about  half  an  hour  since,  and  depart- 
ed most  gloriously.  We  were  all  around  him, 
when  he  said,  '  I  see  the  holy  angels  waiting 
for  me,  to  convey  my  spirit  into  the  bosom  of 
my  Saviour.  Don't  you  see  them  ?  they  are  all 
around  the  bed.'  In  this  situation  lie  died, 
triumphantly  singing  the  praises  of  Him 
[whom]  his  soul  was  anxiously  waiting  to  be- 
hold." It  was  this  occurrence  which  .John 
Pemberlon   referred  to  in  his  letter. 

I  niay  here  mention  a  circumstance  respect- 
ing Jacob  Diiche  that  at  the  time  appeared  in- 
teresting. He  called  on  me  one  day  early  in  the 
week,  to  consult  me  as  he  said  on  a  subject  of 
some  importance,  viz.  that  the  Bishop  oi'  Lon- 
don had  ordered  him  to  preach  in  St.  Paul's 
Church  on  the  next  Sunday,  and  that  having 
given  up  his  prelorments  he  felt  a  ditficulty 
about  it.  I  told  him  it  was  a  matter  that  it 
would  be  improper  for  me  to  interfere  about, 
he  certainly  should'  be  the  best  judge  of  his 
own  feelings  ;  at  the  same  time  I  added,  I 
thought  he  had  got  so  far  on  in  his  religious 
journey  as  to  call  no  man  master  ;  at  the  same 
lime  I  wished  him  to  pursue  that  which  would 
bo  most  easy  to  his  own  mind.  He  told  ine  Ihat 
in  looking  at  it  in  the  best  manner  he  was 
able,  and  seeking  best  instruction,  he  thought 
he  should  bo  most  satisfied  to  go.  I  told  him 
I  did  not  feid  at  all  uneasy  about  it,  and  I  ear- 
nestly wished  him  well  through  the  business. 
In  the  course  of  the  cimversalinn,  he  said, 
in  rather  a  peevish  way,  that  he  knew  I  appre- 
hended it  was  not  the  best  way  to  write  a  ser- 
mon beforehand,  but  he  had  considered  the  sub- 
ject,and  thought  if  he  sat  down  on  the  Saturday 
and  depended  on  Divine  assistance  for  ilscom- 
posiiion,  it  must  be  equally  acceptable  as 
though  he  bad  waited  till  the  Sunday  to  re- 
ceive instruction  in  the  pulpit  in  order  lo  de- 
liver an  extempore  discourse.  I  replied  thai 
in  the  days  of  our  ignorance  and  weakness, 
these  things  might  be  winked  at,  but  when 
the  dispensatiun  came  thut  wo  had  an  unshak- 


en belief  that  we  must  live  by  faith,  it  was] 
then  I  apprehended  very  diHerent ;  but  I  did 
not  wish  to  dictate  to  him,  my  solicitude  for 
him  was  that  he  might  be  directed  right. 
We  then  parted.  The  beginning  of  the  next 
week  he  called  on  me  again,  when  he  appear- 
ed as  though  a  great  load  had  been  taken  from 
him,  so  innocently  cheerful  that  I  could  not 
but  remark  it  to  him.  He  told  me  it  really  was 
the  case,  that  he  felt  his  mind  covered  with 
love  and  peace  on  account  of  having  faithfully 
fulfilled  his  commission  at  St.  Paul's;  that  his 
nnnd  had  been  greatly  exercised  previous  to 
the  day  he  went,  and  when  he  got  there  one 
clergyman  read  the  prayers,  another  read  the 
communion  service,  and  while  the  psalms  were 
singing  he  got  up  into  the  pulpit  and  laid  his 
sermon  on  the  cushion.  During  this  time  he 
felt  great  agitation  of  mind  though  he  know 
not  the  reason.  Previous  to  his  preaching  he 
knelt  down  as  is  usual,  and  fervently  prayed 
for  Divine  assistance,  and  that  what  he  should 
have  to  deliver  might  be  effectual  to  the  hearts 
of  his  hearers,  &c.  He  believed  he  prayed 
from  his  heart;  but  O  1  the  exercise  he  was 
under  when  he  opened  his  sermon  I  He  felt 
an  injunction  as  clear  as  if  he  had  been  verbal- 
ly told  it,  that  he  must  not  preach  that  sermon. 
What  was  he  to  do?  There  was  nol  a  moment 
to  lose  !  the  congregation  were  all  in  expec- 
tation and  looking  at  him.  A  part  of  the 
epistle  for  the  day,  as  in  an  instant,  came  in- 
to his  mind,  from  vvJiich  he  took  his  text ;  and 
he  proceeded  in  the  faith  that  the  Lord  would 
help  him,  and  he  was  not  deceived.  Matter 
seemed  to  How  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner, 
that  he  was  humbled  as  in  the  dust.  Feeling 
deeply  the  subject  he  was  upon,  the  tears  flow- 
ed down  his  cheeks,  as  well  as  down  the 
cheeks  of  his  audience.  There  was  no  want 
of  words,  no  hailing,  the  only  [ditliculty]  now 
was  [to  know]  when  he  should  come  to  a  pe- 
riod, so  much  fresh  matter  seemed  lo  press 
upon  him.  He  however  stopped  in  good  time 
under  the  covering  of  Divine  favour.  When 
he  came  out  of  the  pulpit  he  was  surrounded 
by  tha  congregation,  who  expressed  their 
grateful  thanks  for  the  blessings  they  had  re- 
ceived through  his  sermon.  "  And  thankful 
was  I,"  said  he,  "  when  I  got  home,  when  I 
did  not  omit  to  return  thanks  where  it  was  due, 
for  the  condescending  favour  I  had  received: 
but,"  he  added,  "  it  was  you  that  brought  me 
into  the  dilTicully,  although  I  have  reason  to 
bless  God  for  the  termination  of  it." 

(To  becniicluilLil.) 

"  I  have  further  to  remark,  that  I  have  ob- 
served a  prevailing  disposition  in  some  of 
considerable  eminence  in  the  Society,  and  in 
a  great  many  others,  to  cry  up  for  peace  and 
charilv,  and  the  mainlenance  of  unity,  and  not 
lo  press  anything  very  closely,  lest  ihe  peace 
of  the  Society  should  thereby  be  endangered  ; 
although  perhnps  the  things  urged  cannot 
well  be  obj(;cted  lo  upon  any  other  principle 
than  groundless  fears  and  a  faint  heart  notyel 
quile  upright  to  (iod,  nor  wholly  redeemed 
IVom  the  praise  of  men  ;  as  there  is  an  un- 
uillingnoss  lo  displease  them,  though  in  main- 
taining the  Lord's  cause  ;  '  for  if  1  yet  please 
men,'  said  I'aul, '  1  should  not  be  the  servant 


of  Christ.'  What  makes  me  take  notice  of 
this,  is,  that  I  have  seen  a  great  snare  in  it  ; 
wrong  things  being  suffered  lo  remain  and  pre- 
vail under  it,  and  the  fire  of  primitive  zeal 
against  undue  liberty,  much  quenched.  We 
have  no  such  examples  in  the  prophets,  or  in 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  of  indulgence  and 
winking  at  wrong  things,  and  false  ease. 

"  They,  in  their  concern  to  testify  against 
such  things,  had  no  fear  of  breaking  unity, 
nor  of  disturbing  the  peace  and  quiet  of  any 
people,  let  their  rank  or  station  be  what  it 
may.  Had  this  noble  spirit  of  ancient  zeal 
been  more  generally  exercised  in  plain  deal- 
ing and  speaking  the  irvih  one  to  another, 
Ihe  mournful  declension  justly  complained  of 
amongst  us  as  a  people  would  not  so  generally 
prevail." — J.  Griffith. 

For  "The  Friend." 

THE  TTORD  OF  GOD. 

The  Apostle  Paul  exhorted  Timothy  to 
"  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,"  (2  Tim. 
ch.  i.  13.)  The  necessity  of  this  observation 
descends  with  full  force  through  succeeding 
generations.  Our  early  Friends  were  re- 
markable for  their  non-conformity  to  the 
fashionable  world  in  speech  as  well  as  in  at- 
tire ;  choosing  the  numerical  names  of  the 
months  and  days,  rather  than  to  perpetuate 
the  corrupt  terms  of  heathen  origin  ;  to  dis- 
continue the  use  of  vain  and  emply  compli- 
ments ;  and  to  return  to  the  grammatical  use 
of  language,  avoiding  the  plural  address  to 
one  person,  since  the  pradice  arose  from  va- 
nity, implying  that  the  individual  spoken  to 
was  too  august  to  be  accosted  with  the  singu- 
lar pronoun,  while  in  their  supplications  peo- 
ple used  it  in  addressing  the  Almighty.  Be- 
sides these  corruptions  of  speech,  which  feed 
the  vain  mind,  and  are  often  resorted  to  in 
evading  the  cross,  there  are  some  others  which 
they  found  if  necessary  to  correct. 

"  The  word  of  God"  was,  and  now  is  by 
many  professors  of  Christianity,  frequently 
applied  to  designate  the  Bible,  both  in  their 
social  discourses,  as  well  as  in  their  preach- 
ing and  writings.  Our  early  Friends  look 
pains  to  correct  the  improper  use  of  this  term, 
for,  to  adhere  lo  William  Penn's  sentiment  on 
this  point,  they  understood  it,  when  found  in 
Ihe  Scriptures,  to  refer  to  our  Saviour,  except 
where  it  may  stand  in  the  place  of  a  com- 
mand, as  appears  frequently  in  the  writings 
of  the  prophets,  from  the  phrase,  "  the  word 
of  the  Lord  came  unto  me," — that  is,  some- 
thing was  immediately  communicated  by  his 
Spirit,  which  ihey  were  commanded  lo  say  or 
do;  and  so  Christ  uses  it  when  he  tells  the 
Pharisees,  that  they  made  "  the  word  of  God 
[that  is,  his  command,]  of  none  eflect  through 
their  traditions."  (Alark,  vii.  13.) 

To  apply  this  term  lo  the  Scriptures,  which 
so  emphatically  belongs  to  our  blessed  Lord 
and  Saviour,  tends  to  draw  the  attention  of 
people  from  that  pure  Word  of  life,  light,  and 
glory  within  them,  loan  abstract  view  of  tlii! 
Bible,  which  without  the  benign  iiillucnce  of 
this  divine  Word  to  enlighten  our  iiiKk'rsland- 
ings,  must  remain  a  dead  kiter  and  iiull'erlu- 
al  to  us  ;  but  with  it,  that  is,  "  tliruiigh   faith 


which  is  in  Jesus  Christ,"  they  are  "  able  to 
make  wise  unto  salvation."  It  was  the  great 
concern  of  our  worthy  predecessors  to  turn 
people  to  a  vilal  and  heartfelt  religion,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  rectify  the  deportment 
'and  purify  the  spirit;,  one  that  dwells  not  on 
the  surface,  but  strikes  home  to  the  heart, 
and  causes  a  complete  revolution  there  ;  ren- 
ovates and  quickens  the  spiritual  senses;  to- 
tally suppresses  and  expels  the  ungodly  lusts 
and  affections;  regulates  the  conduct,  and,  in 
a  word,  regenerates  the  man.  Then  the  heart 
is  prepared  as  a  purified  allar,  on  which  that 
sweet  incense  arises,  w  hich  cannot  fail  to  meet 
Divine  acceptance. 

Hence  the  great  necessity  appears,  of  ap- 
plying ourselves  diligently  to  that  incorrupti- 
ble Seed  and  Word  of  God,  which  can  alone 
effect  such  an  important  change  ;  and  instead 
of  undervaluing  the  Scriptures  of  Truth  by 
thus  doing,  we  shall  find  our  eyes  open,  I  be- 
lieve, to  realize  the  true  consolation,  beauty, 
and  value  of  them  as  the  great  "  secondary 
rule  of  faith  and  practice."  As  the  clay  and 
the  spittle  administered  by  the  Holy  fingers, 
unsealed  the  eyes  of  one  that  was  blind,  so 
must  we  expect,  if  ever  we  become  truly  en- 
lightened, to  realize  the  touches  of  his  Divine 
and  quickening  love  and  light  to  show  us 
things  as  they  really  are.  He  alone  remains 
to  be  the  holy,  just,  true,  and  pure  Fountain  of 
life,  happiness,  and  blessedness,  and  the  Scrip- 
tures of  Truth  the  invaluable  declaration  of 
his  ever-blessed  Spirit,  for  which  we  are  bound 
in  feelings  of  the  strongest  gratitude. 
Cayuga,  N.Y. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

STRAIGHTFORWARDNESS. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  much  loss 
is  sustained  in  our  Society,  as  well  as  in  the 
religious  community  at  large,  from  a  disposi- 
tion to  persist  too  strenuously  in  measures, 
which  only  our  natural  judgment  acknow- 
ledges, without  due  regard  to  the  propriety  of 
time  and  circumstance,  as  also  to  the  disposi- 
tion in  which  they  may  bo  pressed.  There 
is  a  desire  very  near  many  for  self-exaltation, 
and  sometimes,  it  seems,  almost  unperceived, 
to  gain  so  much  upon  us,  as  to  prejudice  not 
only  our  movements,  but  also  our  sentiments. 
If  once  we  begin  to  admire  .self  more  than  the 
purity  of  the  blessed  Truth,  the  danger  has 
begun  ;  and  although  the  cause  we  wish  to  ad- 
vance, may,  in  itself,  be  a  good  one,  yet  the 
disposition  in  which  we  espouse  it,  may  re- 
tard its  advancement,  very  much  siiut  up  the 
way  of  the  rightly  concerned,  and  even  dim 
its  clearness  in  the  view  of  others.  Truth 
requires  not  the  cunning  and  artifice  of  man 
for  its  promotion,  but  the  farthest  disposition 
from  one  that  would  exert  such  agents.  As 
soon  as  these  begin  to  act,  the.beauty  of  its 
countenance,  which  is  that  of  candour  and  in- 
nocence, is  sadly  stained,  and  we  as  false  bre- 
thren accumulate  fresh  burdens  for  the  true 
burden  bearers  in  Zion. 

It  is  impossible,  I  believe,  successfully  to 
struggle  in  the  cause  of  righteousness,  unless 
we  endeavour  to  act  righteously  in  every  par- 
ticular.    We  must  advance  Truth  in  the  spi- 
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rit  of  its  own  native  purity.  It  is  always  | 
open  and  honest,  requiring  none  of  that  se- 
cret, insinuating,  and  imderniining  spirit  for 
its  assistance,  which,  no  matter  what  specious 
garb  it  assumes,  must  undoubtedly  proceed 
from  the  wicked  one.  If  we  live  in  the  puri- 
ty of  the  Truth,  and  our  actions  expand  from 
the  true  buddings  of  it  in  our  hearts,  we  shall 
grow  stronger  in  righteousness.  When  any 
service  properly  devolves  upon  us,  and  we  en- 
deavour strictly  to  adhere  to  the  pointings  of 
propriety  in  the  prosecution  of  il,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  will  eventually  attest  the  purity 
of  its  origin,  sooner  or  later,  by  its  ultimate 
success;  and  in  this  case,  all  the  combined 
powers  of  the  enemy  will  not  be  able  to  stop 
its  advances. 

I  believe  there  is  a  great  danger  when  we 
are  not  sutlicienlly  careful  to  act  in  the  strict- 
est rectitude,  of  losing  that  lively  sense  of 
propriety,  that  would  otherwise  attend  us,  of 
our  sight  and  sense  of  things  growing  less  dis- 
tinct; and  eventually  of  becoming  so  dim  in 
our  spiiitual  eye-sight,  as  to  press  things  by 
cunning  and  artifice,  which  would  prove,  were 
they  to  acquire  the  desired  ascendancy,  high- 
ly prejudicial  to  the  life,  the  strength,  the 
liannony  and  order  of  our  favoured  Society, 
and  its  prosperity  in  the  Truth.  Indeed,  the 
moment  we  permit  any  disposition  to  act, 
which  is  not  consistent  with  the  genuineness 
of  the  Truth,  it  must  be  derogatory  to  right- 
eousness, and  we  are  on  slippery  ground. 

Cjyuga,  N.  Y. 

For  "The  Friend." 

DISAFFECTED. 

I  was  well  pleased  with  the  general  tenor 
of  the  strictures,  published  in  the  last  number, 
upon  the  work  recently  put  forth  by  H.  Bew- 
ley,  taken  from  the  Glasgow  Friend.  It  is  no 
marvel,  in  this  day  of  luxurious  ease  and  out- 
side show,  with  the  strong  disposition  manifest- 
ed to  ape  the  manners,  and  court  the  friendship 
^)f  the  world,  that  the  straight  and  narrow  path, 
marljed  out  by  Christ,  and  trodden  by  the 
faithful  of  all  generations,  should  be  esteemed 
by  some  among  us  as  too  rough  and  too  con- 
tracted ;  and  that  the  simple  but  unalterable 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  as  set  foith  by  Barclay, 
Penn,  Penington,  and  other  of  our  worthy 
predecessors,  should  be  contemned,  and  set  at 
naught  by  not  a  few,  who  think  they  have  be- 
come far  more  enlightened  than  the  rigid,  old- 
fashioned  Quakers,  but  who  have  gleaned 
their  learning  almost  anywhere  than  in  the 
school  of  Christ. 

While  it  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  any 
of  our  members  should  be  thus  betrayed  by 
the  enemy  of  all  righteousness  into  the  aban- 
donment of  tfie  faith,  yet  where  such  are  hon- 
est enough  candidly  to  avow  their  defection 
from  the  doctrines  and  views  ever  held  as 
true  by  the  Society,  and  acknowledging  that 
they  are  not  of  us,  go  out  from  among  us, 
though  the  church  must  mourn  their  delu- 
sion and  loss,  yet  it  must  acknowledge  that 
they  act  a  more  honourable  part,  than  oth- 
ers, who,  holding  similar  sentiments,  yet  re- 
tain a  nominal  right  of  membership  in  the 
Society,  while   they  do  not  scruple  to    mis- 
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represent  and  to  undermine  its  principles 
and  priiclices.  W  all  such  would  follow  the 
example  of  Henry  Bewley  in  leaving  the  So- 
ciety, it  would  relieve  it  from  great  sutitiring 
and  distraction,  and  they  might  then  attack 
the  writings  of  our  early  J"ricnds,  and  propa- 
gate their  own  views  when  and  wherever  they 
saw  fit. 

Surely  every  one  must  subscribe  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  following  sentiments,  contained 
in  the*strictures  upon  tiie  new  work  :  "  It  ar- 
gues something  far  out  of  order,  when  such  as 
see  no  longer  eye  to  eye  with  their  brethren 
in  profession,  but  become  the  assailants  of  the 
doctrines  they  once  held  in  common,  should 
have  it  in  their  power  to  quote,  in  sup[)ort  of 
their  now  views,  the  works  of  acknowledged 
ministers  in  the  Society  I  We  maintain  that 
those  members,  no  matter  what  their  station, 
who,  either  orally  or  by  their  writings,  pro- 
pagate opinions  on  doctrinal  points  at  vari- 
ance with  those  which  the  Society  has  ever 
held  and  proclaimed  lo  the  world,  whether 
by  its  approved  authors  or  otherwise,  ought 
lo  be  dealt  with  according  lo  the  salutary 
provision  of  our  discipline;  and  llieir  writings 
publicly  disclaimed,  as  observed  by  the  ear- 
ly Friends — that  private  things  should  be 
dealt  with  privately,  but  public  things  pub- 
lich/." 

Having  occasion  sometime  since  lo  con- 
verse with  a  young  man  who  had  left  our  Re- 
ligious Society  to  join  wilh  the  Episcopalians, 
in  referring  to  the  writings  of  one  who  stands 
"  as  an  acknowledged  minister"  in  our  Socie- 
ty, he  remarked,  tliat  ho  considered  them  as 
the  means,  "  under  Providence,"  of  convinc- 
ing him  of  the  errors  of  Quakerism,  and  lead- 
ing him  to  where  he  then  was. 

Surely  a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand. 

Decay  in  Peach  Trees. — A  singular  fact 
and  one  worthy  of  being  recorded,  was  men- 
tioned to  us  a  few  days  since  by  Alexander 
Duke,  of  Albemarle.  He  slated,  that  whilst 
on  a  visit  to  a  neighhonr,  his  attention  was 
called  to  a  large  peach  orchard,  every  tree  in 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  ravages  of 
worms,  with  the  exception  of  three,  and  these 
were  probably  the  most  thrifty  and  flourishing 
!  peach  trees  he  ever  saw.  The  only  cause  of 
iheir  superiority  known  to  the  host,  was  an 
experiment  made  in  consequence  of  observing 
that  those  parts  of  worm  eaten  limber  into 
which  nails  had  been  driven,  were  generally 
sound.  When  his  trees  were  about  a  year 
old  he  had  selected  three  of  Ihem  and  driven 
a  tenpenny  nail  through  the  body,  as  near  the 
ground  as  possible;  wliilst  the  balance  of  his 
orchard  had  gradually  failed  and  finally  yield- 
ed entirely  to  the  ravages  of  the  worms,  these 
three  trees,  selected  at  random,  treated  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner,  with  the  exception 
of  the  nailing,  had  always  been  vigorous  and 
healthy,  furnishing  him  ft  that  very  period 
with  the  greatest  profusion  of  the  most  lus- 
cious fruit.  It  is  supposed  that  the  salt  of 
iron  afforded  by  the  nail  is  offensive  to  the 
worm,  whilst  it  is  harmless,  or  perhaps  even 
beneficial   to     the    tree. —  Southern    Planter. 
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For  "  Tile  Friend.' 
"  LET  THERE  BE  LIGHT." 
Th-^  lightninj-flaslies  on  our  path 

Make  ll-w  disasters  ;  but  they  show 
The  dangler  that  our  journey  hath 

Tliat  we  may  shun  the  snares  we  know  ; 
The  road  is  still  tiie  same,  but  light 
Is  given  to  behold  aright. 

Knowledge  that  sin  lurks  in  thy  heart, 
Makes  not  its  wickedness  increase ; 

When  Merey  plucks  the  veil  apart,  , 

And  breaks  thy  seh'-eonfiding  peace, 

Ask  not  for  darkness; — know  the  whole  ; 

The  broken  heart  may  save  the  soul  I 

"Let  there  be  light  1"     Oh,  may  this  call 
Sunder  the  clouds,  the  misis  dispel. 

Upon  the  startled  conscience  (all. 

And  thought  to  thought  the  mandate  tell, 

Till  wrong  desires  emerge  to  day 

That  long  in  covert  darkness  lay  ! 

"Try  me!"     How  awful  the  request'. 

Who  it:i  significauee  would  know, 
Should  wear  a  heart  within  his  breast, 

As  spotless  as  the  driven  snow, — 
Or  he  must  quake,  as  legions  [iass 
Of  sins,  belbrc  the  conscience-glass  I 

Yet  seek  no  covering  !     Vain  the  thought 
Onu  sin  from  the  Great  Judge  to  liidc, — 

I>e  thoughts  as  well  as  doings  brought. 
The  audit  of  the  Just  to  'bide — 

Let  Truth  with  emanations  bright 

Pierce  thy  dark  heart, — "  Let  there  be  light  I" 


Extension  of  the  United  States  Telegraph. 
— We  learn  sa}'^  the  Baltimore  Argus,  that 
arrangeineiits  have  been  made  to  commence 
construcling  the  line  of  Telegraph,  from  Biil- 
tirnore  to  Philadelphia,  nn  the  1st  of  October 
next.  By  the  1.5ili  of  October  it  is  expected 
that  the  line  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York 
will  be  ready  for  opeialion.  We  wiJI,  no 
doubt,  have  a  continuous  line  of  Telegraph, 
from  Washington  to  New  York  in  operation 
by  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  Congress 
in  December,  when  there  will  be  seen  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  the  "  news  world." 

Solicitude  about  Reputation. — If  good  men 
in  every  age  and  nation,  (says  Wilberforce,) 
have  been  often  unjustly  calumniated  and  dis- 
graced ;  and  if,  in  such  circumstances,  even 
the  darkness  of  paganism  has  been  able  con- 
tentedly to  repose  itself  on  the  consciousness 
of  innocence,  shall  one  who  is  cheered  b}'  the 
Christian's  hope,  who  is  assured,  also,  that  a 
day  will  shortly  come,  in  which  whatsoever  is 
secret  shall  be  made  manifest,  and  the  mis- 
taken judgment  of  men,  perhaps  even  of  good 
men,  being  corrected,  I  hat  "  he  shall  have 
praise  of  God,"  shall  such  an  one  sink  ?  Shall 
he  e\ea  bend  or  droop  under  such  a  trial  ? 


NINTH  MONTH,  C,  1S45. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  good  taste  and  dis- 
crimination of  an  obliging  friend,  for  the 
means  of  laying  before  onr  readers  extracts 
from  Captain  Fremont's  interesting  Report  of 
Iho  Exploring  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, &,c.,  a  portion  of  which  appears  in  our 
columns  of  to-day,  to  be  continued   in  subse- 


quent numbers,  and  in  richness  and  eventful-  of  inducing  those  who  feel  interested  in  pro- 
ness  will  be  found  to  increase  as  we  proceed. 1  moting  the  circulation  of  this  usefuhjmblica- 
For  graphic  force  and  vividness  of  delineation,!  lion,  by  placing  them  in  stores  in  their  re- 
we  have  seldom  of  latter  time  met  with  any-  spective  neighbourhoods,  to  forward  early  or- 


ders to 

Joseph  Snowdok, 
Agent  of  Tract  Association  of  Friends, 

No.  84  Mulberry  street. 

Tl  est  Grove  Hoarding  School. 

The    West    Grove    Boarding    School    for 

Boys,    (situated   in   London  Grove   township, 

Chester  cuunlv,  Pa.,)  will   be  opened  on  the 

second    Second-day    in   the    Elevenlh  month 


thing  of  the  kind  to  surpass  it,  while  an  air 
of  truthfulness  and  directness  pervades  the 
narrative,  calculated  to  win  and  secure  our 
confidence. 

The  following  notice  was  intended  for  in- 
sertion last  week,  but  did  not  reach  the  editor 
in  time,  instead  of  the  shorter  one  which  then 
appeared. 

Friends'  Select  Schools. 
The  Winter  Term  of  these  schools  will  next,  and  is  expected  to  continue  during  a 
commence  on  Second-day,  the  2.5lh  instant ;  I 'erm  of  twenty  weeks  annually.  The  course 
that  for  Boys  in  the  new'building  on  Cherry,  o'"  instruction  will  embrace  all  the  branches 
near  Ninth  street,  and  that  i'or^Girls  at  the  usua".V  comprised  in  a  good  English  and  ma- 
house  on  St.  James,  near  Sixth  street.  ithematical  education.  The  school  being  lim- 
it is  quite  desirable,  on  account  of  a  judi-  'ted  to  twenty-five  pupils,  well  furnished  with 
cious  arrangement  of  ihe  classes,  &c.,  that  | 'eading  and  class  books,  books  of  reference 
Friends  iiilendmg  to  enter  their  children  in 
either  of  these  schools,  should  do  so  as  early 
as  convenient. 

Eighth  month  20th. 


FRIENDS'    ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bet- 
tie,  jr..  No.  7.3  North  Tenth  street  ;  Charles 
Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No. 
56  Chestnut  street;  Benjamin  H.  Warder, 
No.  179  Vine  Street;  William  Bettle,  No. 
44    North    Sixth   street,   and    No.  14  Soulh 


philosophical  apparatus,  &c.,  and  under  the 
exclusive  charge  of  the  subscriber,  is  believed 
to  offer  peculKir  advantages  to  young  men 
about  finishing  their  education. 

Terms. — For  boarding,  washing,  tuition, 
(kc,  fifty-five  dollars  per  session,  payable  one 
half  in  advance. 

Thomas  CoNARn. 

Near  West  Grove  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Situation  Wanted. 
A  Young  Friend  from  New  England,  qua- 


Third  street  ;  John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  i  ^'^'^'^  '»  'each  all  the  branches  that  conslilute 


Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — 
Jeremiah  Hacker,  No.  144  South  Fourth  st.  ; 
William  Bettle,  No.  244  Norlh  Sixth  street.; 
Samuel   Bettle,  Jr.,   No.  7.3  Norlh  Tenth  st. 

Superintendents. —  Philip  Garrett  and  Su- 
san Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  CharlesEvans, 
No.  201   Arch  street. 

Resident    Physician. Dr.     Joshua     H. 

Woi  thington. 


Committee  on  Education. 
A  Slated  Meeting  of  the  Yearly  Meeting's 
Committee  on  Education,   will  be  held  at   the 
commiileo-room  on  .AJuiberry  sireet,  on  Sixth- 
day,  the  19th  instant,  at  three  oclock,  p.  h. 
Dan'l  B.  Smith,  Clerk. 
Ninth  month,  1845. 

Moral  Almanac. 

Calculated  for  the   Northern,   Middle,  and 

Western  States. 

Friends  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
are  informed  that  a  large  edition  of  the  Al- 
manac for  1840  has  been  priiTtcd,  equal  in 
number  to  that  of  Ihe  preceding  year,  'i'hose 
who  prefer  them  with  a  neat  cover,  can  be 
supplied  at  a  small  additional  cost. 

For  the  information  of  Friends  in  Indiana, 
a  notice  was  inserted  in  "  The  Friend"  of  the 
23d  ultimo,  that  a  quantity  had  been  forward- 
ed to  Richmond  on  sale;  since  which  they 
have  also  been  sent  to  Cincinnati  and  Mount 
Pleasant,  Ohio. 

It  is  hoped  this  notice  may  be  the  means 


a  thorough  English  education,  is  desirous  ot 
obtaining  a  situation  as  Tutor  in  a  Friends' 
School.  Reference  may  be  had,  and  applica- 
tions made  to  either  Samuel  Allinson,  Jr., 
Yardville,  N.  J.,  or  Robert  Parry,  Reckless- 
town,  N.  J. 

Eighth  month,  1845. 

Situation  Wanted. 

A  Young  Man,  eighteen  years  of  ace,  wish- 

»|es  to  obtain  a  situation  in  a  Store  or  Counting 

House,   where   he  can    assist   in   writing,  or 

make   himself  otherwise     useful.     Apply    to 

the  Editor  of  "  The  Friend." 


Haverford  School  Association. 
A  Special  .Meeting  of  the  Haverford  School 
Association  will   be  held  at    the    committee- 
room,  Arch  street  meeting-house,  on  Second- 
day  morning,  the  22d  instant,  at  10  o'clock. 
Chakles  Ellis,  Secretary. 


Married,  at  Friends'  niceling-housc,  Poplar  Grove, 
Parke  county,  Indiana,  on  Fifth-day,  the  IJlh  of  the 
8th  month,  1845,  Labin  Rubottom,  to  Anna,  daughter 
of  William  and  Achsah  Hill,  of  thai  place. 


Died,  at  his  residence  near  Bloomficid,  Parke  coun- 
ty, Indiana,  of  pulmonary  consumption,  John  Stout, 
formerly  of  Randolph  county.  North  Carolina. 

,  on  the  28th  of  Seventh  month,  Ann,  wife  of 

Mark  Haines,  a  member  of  Upper  Evesham  Monthly 
ftlceling,  N.  J.  She  was  a  true  believer  in  the  doc- 
trines o(  our  Religious  Society,  meek  and  humble  in 
spirit;  the  course  of  her  life  was  a  pattern  of  that  even 
tenor  which  distinguishes  tjie  devoted  and  niioblrusive 
Christian.  Her  friends  deeply  feci  and  lament  her 
loss  ;  yet  they  liave  the  consolation  of  believing  that 
I  heir  loss  is  her  eternal  gain,  and  that  she  has  entered 
into  everlasting  rest. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

PROPRIETARY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

CContinued  from  page  395.) 

It  was  a  period  of  unusual  joy  with  Penn, 
when,  by  the  Queen's  confirmalion  of  Gover- 
nor Evuns,  he  tjeemed  the  danger  of  a  forci- 
ble transfer  of  the  government  at  an  end," and 
the  discomfiture  of  an  unfair  and  intrieuins 
opposition  complete. 

"  1  hear,  the  night  Col.  Evans  and  my  son 
arrived  in  your  town,  Quarry  and  Moore  were 
then  drinking  to  a  Queen's  government. 

"  Blessed  be  God  for  their  disappointment  ! 
I  struggle  for  that  poor  country's  preserva- 
tion, to  the  wasting  of  my  time  and  person, 
besides  my  purse.  The  Lord  bless  my  la- 
bour to  posterity  !  1  hope  to  see  you  by  this 
time  twelve-inonth,  the  Lord  permitting,  and 
I  would  hope  one  country  may  hold  me  and 
mine. 

"God  Almighty  preserve  you  all  under  the 
power  of  what  you  believe  and  profess  ;  and 
then  never  fear  hell,  death,  and  the  grave." 

Such  language  would  seem  strong  for  the 
occasion,  did  wo  regard  William  Penn  as  a 
mere  territorial  lord,  contending  for  properly 
and  worldly  dominion,  but  when  we  recollect 
his  higher  aims,  and  the  philanthropic  and 
even  religious  end  for  which  he  had  engaged 
in  this"  holy  experiment,"  as  he  had  termed 
it,  we  can  understand  why  he  should  fervently 
give  thanks  to  his  Omnipotent  Protector  for 
the  overthrow  of  those  who  had  been  plotting 
the  destruction  of  his  dearest  expectations. 

But  the  disunion  of  the  lower  counties  still 
troubled  him.  "  What  will  the  Queen  think, 
after  all  my  memorials  to  preserve  the  gov- 
ernment without  a  seam,  to  find,  that  on  our 
side,  it's  torn  in  two.  O,  the  weakness  of 
men  !  Use  the  utmost  of  thy  address  with 
the  wi.se,  the  honest,  and  the  weak,  to  accom- 
modate things."  "  Those  sturdys  will  never 
leave  till  they  catch  a  Tartar;  and  must  come 
hither  to  be  lost  in  the  crowd  of  taller  folks 
— to  be  humbled  and  made  more  pliable.  For 
what  with  the  distance,  and  the  scarcity  of 
mankind  there,  they  opine  too  much  ;  and  I 
am  under  great  dissatisfaction  at  what  thou 
writest  of  their  aversion  to  the  union.  I 
know  this  will  set  an  ill  complexion  on  them 


towards  the  Queen,  at  my  cost  at  last,  and 
recommend  their  enemies." 

The  character,  too,  of  the  new  governor, 
which  he  bad  considered  a  guaranty  of  better 
times,  soon  developed  itself  unfavourably,  and 
became  a  means  of  increasing  the  discontent 
with  the  Proprietary  government ;  for  the 
malpractice  of  the  deputy  was  sure  to  be  vis- 
ited, by  censorious  and  exacting  men,  upon 
his  principal. 

For  a  time  he  gave  satisfaction  to  reasona- 
ble men,  and  Is.  Norris  wrote  of  him:  "the 
governor  is  a  young  man  of  good  sense,  and 
hitherto  carries  very  well."  But  almost  from 
the  beginning,  the  House  of  Assembly  was  in- 
imical to  him,  and  Is.  Norris  wrote  again  at 
a  later  date  :  "  things  in  Gov.  Evans's  time 
ran  to  a  great  height  between  him  and  the 
Assemblj-.  On  his  first  arrival,  and  two  years 
after,  a  niggardly  and  untoward  temper  seem- 
ed to  reign  in  the  Assembly  against  the  Proprie- 
tor, and  him  his  Lieutenant,  fomented  and  ma- 
naged by  the  arts  of  some  that  were  either 
prot'essed  or  secret  enemies  of  the  Proprietor. 
All  his  management  from  the  beginning  was 
nicely  scanned,  and  from  thence  [was]  raked 
together  everything  that  could  be  thought  of 
as  a  material  for  remonstrances  and  reproach- 
es, dressed  up  in  the  most  iinlecent  manner. 
And  this  was  made  a  pretence  to  give  nothing 
more  towards  the  support  of  government,  but 
starve  the  deputy." 

This  method  of  starving  had  well  nigh  ex- 
hausted Penn,  and  made  him  think  seriously 
of  a  surrender  ;  and  Logan  sometimes  recom- 
mended it,  though  at.  others,  when  the  hori- 
zon would  brighten  a  little,  he  held  a  different 
language.  "  I  am  lost  in  a  wilderness  at  the 
thoughts  of  it,  and  know  not  how  to  express 
my  sentiinents.  The  part  thou  hast  hitherto 
had  to  manage  in  the  world,  will  not  sutfer 
thee,  with  any  honour,  utterly  to  desert  this 
people  ;  and  [on]  the  other  side,  I  cannot  see 
why  thou  should  neglect  thy  just  interest, 
while  no  more  gratitude  is  shown  thee.  Were 
one  man  from  ainong  us,  [David  Lloyd,]  we 
might  perhaps  be  happy,  but  he  is  truly  a  pro- 
moter of  discord, — with  the  deepest  artifice 
under  the  smoothest  language  and  pretences." 
"  In  reflecting  upon  this  subject,  I  cannot  but 
pily  the  poor  miserable  people,  who  really  de- 
sign honestly,  but  know  not  whom  to  trust  for 
their  directors.  They  are  so  often  told  that 
tilings  want  to  be  mended,  that  at  length  they 
are  persuaded  it  is  the  case,  and  not  knowing 
how  to  set  about  it  themselves,  believe  that 
those  who  can  discover  the  disease,  are  the 
most  capable  to  direct  the  proper  remedies. 
How  ends  may  be  gained  thus,  is  easy  to  im- 
agine. I  have  a  tenderness  in  my  own 
thoughts  for  the  people,  but  cannot  but  abhor 
the  appearance  of  baseness.     I  believe  in  the 


whole  Assembly,  there  are  not  three  men 
that  wish  ill  to  thee,  and  yet  I  can  expect  but 
little  good  from  them."  "  I  have  never  been 
under  a  greater  depression  of  thought,  than 
for  these  few  months  past.  Thy  estate  here 
deeply  sinking,  with  thy  exigencies  increas- 
ing, suffer  me  not  to  know  what  any  of  the 
comforts  of  life  are." 

The  governor  had,  as  yet,  in  what  related 
to  the  great  interests  of  the  province,  acted 
correctly  ;  so  that  Penn  could  still  say  of  him 
in  1705  :  "  I  both  love  and  have  honoured 
him  in  great  company,  and  made  him  known 
to  people  of  note,  with  a  valuable  character. 
And  if  I  should  surrender,  he  may  depend 
upon  my  friendship.  I  am  glad  I  hear  he  is 
a  provit^ent  and  discreet  governor,  but  I  can- 
not learn  why  he  must  needs  keep  house  !  He 
might  as  honourably  have  boarded,  especially 
before  a  public  revenue  [was  obtained],  and  I 
would  do  so  still.  Tis  the  pest  and  folly  of 
the  world,  that  state  prevails,  without  consid- 
ering dilference  in  ranks  and  circumstances  ; 
and  that  the  same  words  do  not  signify  the 
same  things,  for  that  very  reason.  Gover- 
nors, mayors,  colonels,  councillors,  and  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  are  not  of  the  same  import 
or  sifrnificancy  pverywhure,  or  alike,  though 
the  same  letters  spell  those  words. 

"  I  do  again  a  little  complain  of  thee,  to 
thee  ;  for  thou  hast  shifted  thy  judgment 
about  selling  the  government.  One  time, 
sell  it  with  all  speed  ;  and  another  time,  keep 
it.  One  lime,  sell  all, — perplexities  in  pro- 
perty staring  us  in  the  face,  as  well  as  those 
in  government  ;  another  time,  government 
only,  and  go  thither  and  enjoy  myself  quietly, 
in  the  evening  of  my  time,  with  my  family 
and  friends,  and  it  would  much  advance  my 
propert}'.  And  thou  advisest  me  to  sell  gov- 
ernment, and  the  millions  of  rough  lands  re- 
maining,— beingabout  thirtymillions  of  acres; 
unless  the  lakes  divide  with  me.  Now  the 
opinion  I  have  of  thy  abilities,  (as  is  well 
known  to  our  Secretaries  and  great  men  here,) 
makes  me  stagger  under  diversity  of  direc- 
tions. I  know  also  thou  hast  two  or  three 
good  heads  in  thy  intiinacy,  and  that  I  make 
myself  believe,  love  me  and  wish  me  well, 
that  arc  good  assistants  to  thee  ;  and  I  wish  I 
had  your  solemn,  final  resolve  what  I  shall 
do." 

About  the  governor's  being  so  extravagant 
as  to  want  to  keep  house,  his  master  had  not 
Ion"  to  find  fault  ;  for  no  great  while  after, 
Locran  was  scolding  at  his  pentirious  habits, 
improper  company,  and  undignified  lodgings, 
viz.,  an  old  log  house,  near  T.  P'airman's, 
in  which  he  bid  himself  from  the  sight  of 
those  with  whom  he  ought  to  have  mingled 
sociallj'. 

Such   habits  were  not  to  be  excused  in  a 
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governor,  yet  they  were  venial  compared  with 
the  greater  delinquencies  that  marred  his  ad- 
ministration, and,  at  length,  obliged  the  Pro- 
prietor, who  with  relucliince  discarded  him, 
to  appoml  another  in  his  place.  His  attempt, 
in  conjunction  with  William  Penn,  Jr.,  to  get 
up  an  armed  force,  finding  little  encourage- 
ment, owing  to  the  counteracting  influence  of 
Friends'  principles,  he  set  his  brain  to  work 
to  devise  some  method  of  removing  that  bar- 
rier. Being  no  believer  in  the  doctrines  of 
non-resistance  and  passive  submission,  he  did 
not  believe  that  the  professors  of  such  princi- 
ples, whatever  they  might  say  while  danger 
was  distant,  would  adhere  to  them,  if  fairly 
put  to  the  test ;  but  that  like  other  men,  if 
life  and  property  were  actually  attacked,  they 
would  buckle  on  their  carnal  weapons  too. 
Could  such  a  test  be  contrived,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  descent  of  an  enem}',  the  Quaker 
spell  would  be  broken;  and  the  old  maxim,  in 
time  of  peace  prepare  for  war,  would  become 
the  policy  of  the  colony.  He  at  length  con- 
cocted the  famous  "  Alarm,"  by  which  he  ef- 
fectually succeeded  in  proving  his  own  shal- 
lowness and  utter  unfitness  for  his  station. 
Logan  gave  the  following  account  of  it  to 
William  Penn,  in  a  letter  dated  Fourth  mo., 
1706,  about  three  weeks  after  it  occurred. 

"  To  bring  it  about,  he  first  procured  a  let- 
ter as  from  Col.  Seymour,  [governor  of  Ma- 
ryland,] counterfeiting  his  hand  to  it,  and 
sent  it  to  the  sheriff  of  New  Castle,  with  or- 
ders to  send  it  hither  in  great  haste  by  an  ex- 
press, informing  of  a  French  fleet  upon  the 
coast;  and  the  next  day,  seconded  this,  with 
another  report  from  Burlington,  said  to  come 
from  East  Jersey,  to  the  same  purpose.  But 
before  this,  1  should  have  informed  thee,  that 
being  that  day  to  dine  two  miles  out  of  town, 
at  Captain  Roche's,  on  Schuylkill,  he  left 
word  with  Thomas  Guy,  that  if  any  letter 
was  brought  to  town,  directed  to  him  from 
New  Castle,  it  should  be  despatched  to  him 
immediately  ;  which  gave  me,  when  it  ap- 
peared, the  first  suspicion  that  it  was  a  sham, 
and  sol  suspiciously  told  him,  but  he  denied 
it  positively.  This  order  was  obeyed,  and 
hurrying  to  town  with  the  members  who  were 
there,  he  caused  a  Council  immediately  to  be 
called,  and  with  all  due  formality  caused  the 
letter  to  be  read,  and  the  matter  considered. 
The  result  of  all  this  was  that  a  proclamation 
should  be  forthwith  issued,  requiring  all  per- 
sons to  furnish  themselves  with  arms  and  am- 
munition ;  and  for  two  nights  the  militia  kept 
regular  guard  of  about  forty  men  each  night. 

"The  sheritf  of  New  Castle  had  orders, 
the  night  before  the  alarm  here,  to  raise  theirs 
through  the  whole  country;  which  the  un- 
happy man,  being  a  diligent  and  obedient  offi- 
cer, was  obliged  with  reluctancy  to  do. 

"  Another  letter  was  also  framed,  as  sent 
from  the  sheriff  of  Sussex  to  New  Castle,  in- 
forming that  Lewis  was  burnt.  All  which, 
being  in  pursuance  of  what  was  first  concoct- 
ed here,  shews  the  thought  long, — but  not 
deep;  unless  purposely  designed  for  the  mis- 
chievous effects  it  is  likely  to  have.  He  him- 
self, in  the  time  of  the  alarm,  lode  about  the 
town  with  his  sword  drawn,  forcing,  all  that 
could   be  induced  to  arms,  to  Society  hill 


Powder  was  dealt  out  among  the  people,  to 
the  loss  of  several  apprentices,  now  so  many 
scores  of  pounds  in  value.  The  people  threw 
their  goods  into  wells  and  all  manner  of  holes, 
greatly  to  their  damage  ;  women  were  taken 
ill,  and  the  distress  was  very  great.  Friends 
were  generally  the  quietest,  yet  many  of  them 
fled,  but  were  miserably  insulted  and  menaced 
by  those  who  bore  arms."  After  other  par- 
ticulars, he  adds:  "It  is  believed  'twill  now 
be  utterly  in  vain  to  call  the  militia  out,  they 
are  so  disgusted  with  being  so  miserably  im- 

sed  upon. 

"  In  short,  the  whole  is  looked  upon  to  be 
a  most  mischievous,  boyish  trick,  and  has 
given  many  hearty  well-wishers  to  the  gov- 
ernment, occasion  to  remember  Wm.  Biles's 
words  with  much  more  charity." 

"  [These]  are  specimens  of  his  private  way 
of  management.  I  shall  endeavour  to  carry 
it  fair  with  him,  but  under  great  disadvan- 
tage, though  I  would  have  him  always  in 
view.  But  the  difhcully  is,  that  when  the 
nearest  to  him,  he  is  so  hidden,  that  he  closes 
himself  like  what  is  said  of  the  Cuttle-fish, 
with  his  own  inbred  darkness,  and  escapes  the 
sight.  And  an  instance  is,  that  upon  my  tell- 
ing him,  (only  the  first  time,)  of  contributing 
his  share  (which  is  by  far  the  greatest,)  to  the 
charges  of  housekeeping,  he  broke  off  at  once, 
never  eat  here  more,  but  without  any  conside- 
ration of  my  circumstances,  leaves  me  alone 
to  a  great  house  to  myself;  which,  to  be  sure, 
must  be  kept  three  months  longer,  for  want 
of  giving  warning." 

"  He  goes  from  hence  to  lodge  at  an  old 
log  house  near  T.  Fairman's,  where  he  will 
be  mostly,  if  not  always  out  of  the  way  ;  and 
Wlieii  in  town,  tis  but  aeidom  I  can  make  the 
company  he  keeps  mine." 

Samuel  Preston,  in  writing  to  Jon'n  Dick- 
enson, 19th  of  Third  month,  1706,  gives  some 
farther  particulars  :  "  Thy  sons  are  well,  al- 
though 'twas  but  three  days  since,  that  they, 
with  many  more,  of  riper  age,  were  greatly 
distressed  with  affrightening  apprehensions  of 
approaching  danger.  They,  to  secure  them- 
selves, took  the  readiest  road,  and,  with  some 
other  boys,  ran  to  Frankford  ;  where,  at  Sam- 
uel Finney's  house,  they  took  sanctuary,  and 
were  well  entertained  for  three  or  four  hours, 
until  we  had  discovered  the  whole  to  be  an 
imposture.  It  was  carried  on  by  John  French 
of  New  Castle,  who  is  clothed  with  more  ti- 
tles than  I  know  how  to  name,  but  amounting 
to  the  governor's  vicegerent,  or  representa- 
tive. There  he,  with  Wm.  Tonge,  clerk  of 
that  county,  comes  up  on  Fifth-day  morning 
last,  the  16th  of  this  instant,  and  reached 
town  about  seven  o'clock  said  morning  :  who, 
with  all  symptoms  of  truth,  consternation  of 
countenance,  and  every  gesture  agreeable  to 
express  the  same,  made  report  that  the  ene- 
my were  upon  us.  That  this  morning,  abodt 
two  o'clock,  came  up  six  brigantines,  fired  not 
less  than  forty  <ir  fifty  great  guns  on  the  town, 
and  with  a  small  breeze  of  wind  (being  near 
high  water)  passed  upwards.  Whereupon, 
the  said  French  and  Tonge  posted  away  to 
give  us  notice  thereof;  and,  for  a  further  con- 
firmation thereof,  produced  a  letter,  said  to  be 
an  express  from  Hoarkills,  advertising  that 


town  to  be  plundered  and  burnt.  This  thou 
mayst  believe  exceedingly  affected  us,  and  be- 
gat great  disorder  and  distraction  among  us. 
Some,  as  well  as  thy  young  sons,  fled  ;  others 
got  to  arms,  and  some  there  were  who  kept  to 
their  own  houses,  without  any  great  fright  or 
discomposure.  It  being  our  meeting-day, 
(and  although  the  time  and  tide  that  was  to 
bring  them  up,)  it  did  not  prevent  that.  Nor 
did  the  surprise  put  many  of  our  Friends  into 
those  military  companies.  Edward  Shippen, 
Jr.,  John  Hunt,  Benjamin  Wright,  and  two 
or  three  more  young  men,  were  all  that 
equipt  themselves  with  guns,  &c. 

"  Next  day  brought  a  more  perfect  account 
of  our  damages,  many  having  destroyed  valu- 
able effects  in  attempting  to  save  them.  What 
was  the  policy  of  this  stratagem,  we  cannot 
yet  determine  ;  but  at  present  we  are  full  of 
resentment,  at  so  great  apiece  of  indignity, 
which  dare  not  have  been  offered,  without 
commission.  Tis  too  bold  a  jest,  in  my  sen- 
timent, and  so  I  leave  it." 

(To  l)e  continued.) 

CAPTAIN  FREMONT'S  REPORT. 

Report  of  the  Exploring  Expedition  to  the 
Rpcky  Mountains,  in  the  year  1842, — and 
to  Oregon  and  North  California,  in  the 
years  1843-44.  By  Brevet  Captain  J.  C. 
Fkemont,  of  the  Topographical  Engin- 
eers. 

CContinued  from  page  30G.) 

The  first  meeting  with  Indians  and  with 
buflitlo  are  noticed  in  the  following  very  gra- 
phic paragraphs : 

.  "  At  our  evening  camp,  (June  28,)  about 
sunset,  three  figures  were  discovered  approach- 
ing, which  our  glasses  made  out  to  be  Indians. 
They  proved  to  be  Cheyennes — two  men  and 
a  boy  of  thirteen.  About  a  month  since,  they 
had  left  their  people  on  the  south  fork  of  the 
river,  some  three  hundred  miles  to  the  west- 
ward, and  a  party  of  only  four  in  number  had 
been  to  the  Pawnee  village  on  a  horse  stealing 
excursion,  from  which  they  were  returning 
unsuccessful.  They  were  miserably  mounted 
on  wild  horses  from  the  Arkansas  plains,  and 
had  no  other  weapons  than  bows  and  long 
spears;  and,  had  they  been  discovered  by  the 
Pawnees,  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  have 
escaped.  They  were  mortified  by  their  ill 
success,  and  said  the  Pawnees  were  cowards, 
who  shut  up  their  horses  in  their  lodges  at 
night.  I  invited  them  to  supper  with  me,  and 
Randolph  and  the  young  Clieyenne,  who  had 
been  eyeing  each  other  suspiciously  and  curi- 
ously,  soon  became  intimate  friends.  After 
supper,  we  sat  down  upon  the  grass,  and  I 
placed  a  sheet  of  paper  between  us,  on  which 
they  traced  rudely,  but  with  a  certain  degree 
of  relative  truth,  the  water-courses  of  the 
country  which  lay  between  us  and  their  vil- 
lages, and  of  which  I  desired  to  have  some 
information.  Their  companions,  they  told 
us,  had  taken  a  nearer  route  over  the  hills  ; 
but  they  had  mounted  one  of  the  summits  to 
spy  out  the  country,  whence  they  had  caught 
a  glimpse  of  our  party,  and,  conlident  of  good 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  whites,  hastened 
to  join  company." 
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"  The  air  was  keen  the  next  morning  at 
sunrise,  the  thermometer  standing  at  44°,  and 
it  was  sulTiciently  cold  to  make  overcoats  very 
comfortable.  A  few  miles  brouglit  us  into 
tiie  midst  of  the  buffalo,  swarming  in  immense 
numbers  over  the  plains,  where  they  had  left 
scarcely  a  blade  of  grass  standing.  C.  Preuss, 
who  was  sketching  at  a  little  distance  in  the 
rear,  had  at  first  noted  them  as  large  groves 
of  timber.  In  the  sight  of  such  a  mass  of 
life,  the  traveller  feels  a  strange  emotion  of 
grandeur.  We  had  heard  from  a  distance  a 
dull  and  confused  murmuring,  and,  when  we 
came  in  view  of  their  dark  masses,  there  was 
not  one  among  us  who  did  not  feel  his  heart 
beat  quicker.  It  was  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  when  the  herds  are  feeding,  and  every- 
where they  were  in  motion.  Here  and  there 
a  huge  old  bull  was  rolling  in  the  grass,  and 
clouds  of  dust  rose  in  the  air  from  various 
parts  of  the  bands,  each  the  scene  of  some 
obstinate  fight.  Indians  and  buffalo  make 
the  poetry  and  life  of  the  prairie,  and  our 
camp  was  full  of  their  exhilaration.  In  place 
of  the  quiet  monotony  of  the  march,  relieved 
only  by  the  cracking  of  the  whip,  and  an 
'  avance  done  !  enfant  de  garce  /'  shouts  and 
songs  resounded  from  every  part  of  the  line, 
and  our  evening  camp  was  always  the  com- 
mencement of  a  feast,  which  terminated  only 
with  our  departure  on  the  following  morning. 
At  any  time  of  the  night  might  be  seen  pieces 
of  the  most  delicate  and  choicest  meat  roast- 
ing en  appolas  on  sticks  around  the  fire,  and 
the  guard  were  never  without  company. 
With  pleasant  weather  and  no  enemy  to  fear, 
an  abundance  of  the  most  excellent  meat,  and 
no  scarcity  of  bread  or  tobacco,  they  were 
enjoying  the  oasis  of  a  voyageur's  life." 

"  As  we  were  riding  slowly  along  this  af- 
ternoon, (July  4,)  clouds  of  dust  in  the  ravines, 
among  the  hills  to  the  right,  suddenly  attract- 
ed our  attention,  and  in  a  few  minutes  column 
after  column  of  buffalo  came  galloping  down, 
making  directly  to  the  river.  By  the  time 
the  leading  herds  had  reached  the  water,  the 
prairie  was  darkened  with  the  dense  masses. 
Immediately  before  us,  when  the  bands  first 
came  down  into  the  valley,  stretched  an  un- 
broken line,  the  head  of  which  was  lost  among 
the  river  hills  on  the  opposite  side;  and  still 
they  poured  down  from  the  ridge  on  our  right. 
From  hill  to  hill,  the  prairie  bottom  was  cer- 
tainly not  less  than  two  miles  wide  ;  and,  al- 
lowing the  animals  to  be  ten  feet  apart  and 
only  ten  in  a  line,  there  were  already  eleven 
thousand  in  view.  Some  idea  may  thus  be 
formed  of  their  number  when  they  had  occu- 
pied the  whole  plain.  In  a  short  time  they 
surrounded  us  on  every  side,  extending  for 
several  miles  in  the  rear,  and  forward  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach  ;  leaving  around  us,  as 
we  advanced,  an  open  space  of  only  two  or 
three  hundred  yards.  This  movement  of  the 
buffiilo  indicated  to  us  the  presence  of  Indians 
on  the  North  fork. 

"  I  halted  earlier  than  usual  about  forty 
miles  from  the  junction,  and  all  hands  were 
soon  busily  engaged  in  preparing  a  feast  to 
celebrate  the  day.  The  kindness  of  our  friends 
at  St.  Louis  had  provided  us  with  a  large  sup- 
ply of  excellent  preserves  and  rich  fruit-cake; 


and  when  these  were  added  to  a  maccaroni 
soup,  and  variously  pre|)ared  dishes  of  the 
choicest  bufiiilo  meat,  crowned  with  a  cup  of 
coffee,  and  enjoyed  with  prairie  appetite,  we 
felt,  as  we  sat  in  barbaric  luxury  around  our 
smoking  supper  on  the  grass,  a  greater  sensa- 
tion of  enjoyment  than  the  Roman  epicure  at 
his  perfumed  feast.  But,  most  of  all,  it  seem- 
ed to  please  our  Indian  friends,  who,  in  the 
unrestrained  enjoyment  of  the  moment,  de- 
manded to  know  if  our  '  medicine  days  came 
often.'  No  restraint  was  exercised  at  the 
hospitable  board,  and,  to  the  great  delight  of 
his  elders,  our  young  Indian  had  made  him- 
self extremely  drunk." 

"  On  the  6th  we  crossed  the  bed  of  a  con- 
siderable stream,  now  entirely  dry — a  bed  of 
sand.  In  a  grove  of  willows,  near  the  mouth, 
were  the  remains  of  a  considerable  fort,  con- 
structed of  the  trunks  of  large  trees.  It  was 
apparently  very  old,  and  had  probably  been 
the  scene  of  some  hostile  encounter  among 
the  roving  tribes.  Its  solitude  formed  an  im- 
pressive contrast  to  the  picture  which  our 
imaginations  involuntarily  drew  of  the  busy 
scene  which  had  been  enacted  here.  The 
limber  appeared  to  have  been  much  more  ex- 
tensive formerly  than  now.  There  were  but 
few  trees,  a  kind  of  long-leaved  willow,  stand- 
ing ;  and  numerous  trunks  of  large  trees  were 
scattered  about  on  the  ground.  In  many  sim- 
ilar places  I  had  occasion  to  remark  an  appa- 
rent progressive  decay  in  the  timber." 

It  is  an  important  inquiry  to  what  this  de- 
cay of  timber  is  owing,  and  whether  it  exists 
generally  in  this  region?  Too  many  accu- 
rate observations  cannot  be  made,  or  too 
many  facts  recorded,  as  to  its  extent  and  the 
accompanying  circumstances. 

On  the  7th  July,  we  find  the  following  an- 
ecdote, curiously  illustrative  of  the  history  and 
habits  of  the  buffalo: 

"  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  dust  rising 
among  the  hills  at  a  particular  place  attract- 
ed our  attention  ;  and,  riding  up,  we  found  a 
band  of  eighteen  or  twenty  buffalo  bulls  en- 
gaged in  a  desperate  fight.  Though  butting 
and  goring  were  bestowed  liberally  and  with- 
out distinction,  yet  their  efforts  were  evident- 
ly directed  against  one — a  huge,  gaunt  old 
bull,  very  lean,  while  his  adversaries  were  all 
fat  and  in  good  order.  He  appeared  very 
weak,  and  had  already  received  some  wounds, 
and,  while  we  were  looking  on,  was  several 
limes  knocked  down  and  badly  hurt,  and  a 
very  few  minutes  would  have  put  an  end  to 
him.  Of  course  we  took  the  side  of  the  weak- 
er party,  and  attacked  the  herd;  but  they 
were  so  blind  with  rage  that  they  fought  on, 
utterly  regardless  of  our  presence,  alihough 
on  foot  and  on  horseback  we  were  firing  in 
open  view  within  twenty  yards  of  them.  But 
this  did  not  last  long.  In  a  very  few  seconds 
we  created  a  commotion  among  them.  One 
or  two  which  were  knocked  over  by  the  balls, 
jumped  up  and  ran  off  into  the  hills  ;  and  they 
began  to  retreat  slowly  along  a  broad  ravine 
to  the  river,  fighting  furiously  as  they  went. 
By  the  time  they  had  reached  the  bottom  we 
had  pretty  well  dispersed  them,  and  the  old 
bull  hobbled  ofi'to  lie  down  somewhere." 

The  great  beauty,  profusion,  and  variety  of 


the  flowers  in  the  wilderness  is  often  noted. 
On  the  12th  July,  "  our  road  lay  down  the 
valley  of  the  Platte,  which  resembled  a  garden 
in  the  splendour  of  fields  of  varied  fiowers, 
which  filled  the  air  with  fragrance.  The  only 
timber  I  noticed  consisted  of  poplar,  birch, 
cotton-wood,  and  willow." 

On  the  13th,  when  in  longitude  104  deg. 
.39  min.  37  sec,  and  latitude  41  deg.  8  min. 
31  sec,  and  at  an  elevation  of  5,440  feet 
above  the  sea.  Captain  Fremont  says  : 

"  It  will  be  seen,  by  occasional  remarks  on 
the  geographical  formation,  that  the  constitu- 
ents of  the  soil  in  these  regions  are  good,  and 
every  day  served  to  strengthen  the  impression 
in  my  mind,  confirmed  by  subsequent  obser- 
vation, that  the  barren  appearance  of  the  coun- 
try is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  extreme  dry- 
ness of  the  climate." 

On  the  14th  the  following  curious  geologi- 
cal scene  is  noticed  : 

"  The  winds  and  rains  work  this  formation 
into  a  variety  of  singular  forms.  The  pass 
into  Goshen's  hole  is  about  two  miles  wide, 
and  the  hill  on  the  western  side  imitates,  in 
an  extraordinary  manner,  a  massive  fortified 
place,  with  a  remarkable  fulness  of  detail. 
The  rock  is  marl  and  earthy  limestone,  white, 
without  the  least  appearance  of  vegetation, 
and  much  resembling  masonry  at  a  little  dis- 
tance;  and  here  it  sweeps  around  a  level  area 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  in  diameter,  and 
in  the  form  of  a  half-moon,  terminating  on 
either  extremity  in  enormous  bastions.  Along 
the  whole  line  of  the  parapets  appear  domes 
and  slender  minarets,  forty  or  fifty  feet  high, 
giving  it  every  appearance  of  an  old  fortified 
town.  On  the  waters  of  White  river,  where 
this  formation  exists  in  great  extent,  it  pre- 
sents appearances  which  excite  the  admiration 
of  the  solitary  voyageur,  and  form  a  frequent 
theme  of  their  conversation,  when  speaking  of 
thewondersof  thecountry.  Sometimes  it  offers 
the  perfectly  illusive  appearance  of  a  large 
city,  with  numerous  streets  and  magnificent 
buildings,  among  which  the  Canadians  never 
fail  to  see  their  cabaret  ;  and  sometimes  it 
takes  the  form  of  a  solitary  house,  with  many 
large  chambers,  into  which  they  drive  their 
horses  at  night,  and  sleep  in  these  natural  de- 
fences, perfectly  secure  from  any  attack  of 
prowling  savages.  Before  reaching  our  camp 
at  Goshen's  hole,  in  crossing  the  immense  de- 
tritus at  the  foot  of  the  Castle  rock,  we  were 
involved  amidst  winding  passages  cut  by  the 
waters  of  the  hill  ;  and  where,  with  a  breadth 
scarcely  large  enough  for  the  passage  of  a 
horse,  the  walls  rise  thirty  and  forty  feet  per- 
pendicularly. This  formation  supplies  the 
discolouration  of  the  Platte." 

On  the  15lh  July  the  party  reached  Fort 
John,  or  Larainie,  a  post  of  the  American 
Fur  Company,  situated  near  the  junction  of 
the  Laramie  with  the  Platte,  llespecting 
this  post,  Captain  Fremont  says  : 

"  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
object  of  the  establishment  is  trade  with  the 
neighbouring  tribes,  who,  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  generally  make  two  or  three  visits  to  the 
fort.  In  addition  to  this,  traders,  w.th  a 
small  outfit,  are  constantly  kept  amongst 
fheni.     The  articles  of  trade  consist,  on  the 
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one  side,  almost  entirely  of  buffalo  robes  ; 
and,  on  the  other,  of  blankets,  calicoes,  guns, 
powder,  and  lead,  with  such  cheap  ornaments 
as  glass  beads,  looking-glasses,  rings,  vermil- 
lion  for  painting,  tobacco,  and  principally,  in 
spile  of  the  prohibition,  of  spirits,  brought 
into  the  country  in  the  form  of  alcohol,  and 
diluted  with  water  before  sold.  While  men- 
tioning this  fact,  it  is  but  justice  to  the  Ameri- 
can Fur  Co.  to  state,  that,  throughout  the  coun- 
try, I  have  always  found  them  strenuously  op- 
posed to  the  introduction  of  spirituous  liquors. 
But,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  when  the 
country  is  supplied  with  alcohol,  when  a  keg 
of  it  will  purchase  from  an  Indian  everything 
he  possesses — his  furs,  his  lodge,  his  horses, 
and  even  his  wife  and  children — and  when 
any  vagabond  who  has  money  enough  to  pur- 
chase a  mule,  can  go  into  a  village  and  trade 
against  them  successfully,  without  withdraw- 
ing entirely  from  the  trade,  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  discontinue  its  use.  In  their  op- 
position to  this  practice,  the  company  is  sus- 
tained, not  only  by  their  obligation  to  the 
laws  of  the  country  and  the  welfare  of  the  In- 
dians, but  clearly,  also,  on  grounds  of  policy  ; 
for,  with  heavy  and  expensive  outfits,  they 
contend  at  manifestly  great  disadvantage 
against  the  numerous  independent  and  unli- 
censed traders,  who  enter  the  country  from 
various  avenues,  from  the  U'lited  States  and 
from  iMexico,  having  no  other  stock  in  trade 
than  some  kegs  of  liquoi',  whicii  they  sell  at 
the  modest  price  of  thirty-six  dollars  per  gal- 
lon. The  ditference  between  the  regular  tra- 
der and  the  coureiir  des  bois,  (as  the  French 
call  the  itinerant  or  peddling  traders,)  with 
respect  to  the  sale  of  spirits,  is  here,  as  it  al- 
ways has  been,  fixed  and  permanent,  and 
growing  out  of  the  nature  of  their  trade.  The 
regular  trader  looks  ahead,  and  has  an  inter- 
est in  the  preservation  of  the  Indians,  and  in 
the  regular  pursuit  of  their  business,  and  the 
preservation  of  their  arms,  horses,  and  every- 
thing necessary  to  their  future  and  permanent 
success  in  hunting:  ihe  courciir  dcs  bois  has 
no  permanent  interest,  and  gets  what  he 
can,  and  for  what  he  can,  from  every  Indian 
he  meets,  even  at  the  risk  of  disabling  him 
from  doing  anything  more  at  hunting. 

"  The  fort  had  a  very  cool  and  clean  ap- 
pearance. The  great  entrance,  in  which  I 
found  the  gentlemen  asseinbled,  and  which 
was  floored,  and  about  fifteen  feet  long,  made 
a  pleasant,  shaded  seat,  through  which  the 
breeze  swept  constantly  ;  for  this  country  is 
famous  for  high  winds." 

The  unfavourable  information  received  from 
the  gentlemen  of  the  fort,  respecting  the  tem- 
per and  position  of  the  Indians,  led  to  much 
consultation  and  deliberation  : 

"  It  appeared  that  the  country  was  swarm- 
ing with  scattered  war  parties  ;  and  when  I 
iieard,  during  the  day,  the  various  contradic- 
tory and  exaggerated  rumours  which  were 
incessantly  repeated  to  them,  I  was  not  sur- 
prised that  so  much  alarm  prevailed  among 
my  men.  Carson,  one  of  the  best  and  most 
experienced  mountaineers,  fully  supported  the 
opinion  given  by  IJridger  of  the  dangerous 
state  of  the  country,  and  openly  expressed  his 
conviction   that   we  could   not  escape  without 


some  sharp  encounters  with  the  Indians.  In 
addition  to  this,  he  made  his  will ;  and  among 
the  circumstances  which  were  constantly  oc- 
curring to  increase  their  alarm,  this  was  the 
most  unfortunate  ;  and  I  found  that  a  number 
of  my  party  had  become  so  much  intimidated 
that  they  had  requested  to  be  discharged  at 
this  place." 

(To  be  conlinucd.) 

From  tlie  London  Friend. 

Memoir  of  the  late  Frederick  Smith. 

WRITTEN  BY  HIMSELF. 

(Concluded  from  page  S'JS.) 

Very  soon  after  I  was  received  as  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  had  the  privi- 
lege of  sitting  in  their  meetings  for  discipline, 
I  thought  I  discerned  the  great  advantage  of 
private  labour  ;  of  endeavouring  with  all  pri- 
vacy, if  possible,  to  restore  any  individual  that 
may  have  been  overtaken  with  a  fault;  thus 
watching  over  one  another  for  good  in  true 
love.  I  had  [opportunities]  very  early  of  ob- 
serving the  benefit  that  resulted  from  such  la- 
bour ;  and  although  sometimes  it  has  been 
difficult  at  first,  to  make  a  due  impression,  yet 
in  most  instances,  when  Divine  aid  was  sought, 
the  humble  endeavour  has  been  crowned  with 
success.  An  instance  in  point  occurred  about 
this  time.  A  young  man  who  had  from  early 
youth  shewn  very  many  bad  dispositions  and 
great  depravity  of  mind,  had,  at  times,  engag- 
ed a  good  deal  of  my  attention.  He  had  an 
amiable  mother  to  whom  he  behaved  very  un- 
kindly. I  frequently  remonstrated  with  him 
on  his  unbecoming  conduct,  but  without  any 
seeming  good  effect.  He  indulged  in  loose 
company,  in  reading  improper  books,  in  at- 
tending the  theatre  and  other  dissipations; 
and  gave  liberty  to  his  passions  till  he  became 
hardened,  and  seemed  to  have  lost  every  trace 
of  anything  like  tenderness  of  disposition. 
Whilst  in  his  career  of  folly,  his  father,  who 
had  been  very  tender  over  him,  died  ;  and  his 
mother  had  been  seized  with  a  paralytic  aft'ec- 
tion,  so  that  her  faculties  and  all  her  powers 
were  much  impaired.  After  the  funeral,  a 
friend  and  myself  called  on  this  young  man, 
and  had  a  serious  opportunity  with  him, 
wherein  his  state  was  spoken  to  in  a  remarka- 
ble manner.  He  was  urged  particularly  to 
look  at  his  awful  situation,  [and  told]  if  ho 
possessed  any  feeling  at  that  moment,  he  could 
not  but  be  sensible  that  the  hand  of  Omnipo- 
tence was  upon  him,  in  order  to  shew  him  that 
all  power  belongs  to  Him,  and  that  it  is  in 
vain  for  us  to  struggle  against  it.  It  was  also 
added,  that  although  ho  might  apprehend  he 
could  not  be  under  a  more  heavy  or  trying 
dispensation  than  the  present,  yet  he  must  not 
be  surprised  if  a  greater  trial  was  at  hand,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  instructed  more  deep- 
ly than  he  ever  yet  had  been,  in  the  necessity 
of  obedience  to  the  Divine  command.  He 
was  much  offended  at  this  plain  dealing,  and  he 
mentioned  as  much  to  a  friend,  withal  adding 
that  ho  had  a  great  mind  to  have  left  Ihe  room, 
for  he  was  sure  no  greater  trial  could  befall 
him  than  the  present.  In  less  than  two  weeks 
from  this  time,  I  was  very  much  surprised  to 
learn  that  he  had  sent  to  me  to  let  me  know 


he  was  dangerously  ill,  and  that  he  requested 
I  would  call  upon  him  as  soon  as  1  could. 
As  soon  as  I  saw  him,  he  made  an  humble 
apology  for  sending  for  me,  [and  said]  he  had 
so  far  come  to  his  senses  as  to  see  that  I  had, 
for  a  length  of  time,  been  his  true  friend,  and 
one  in  whom  he  could  confide  ;  though  he  had 
foolishly  resisted  every  attempt  I  had  made 
to  persuade  him  to  more  consistent  conduct. 
I  told  him  he  never  had  offended  me  ;  for  all 
that  I  had  ever  done  [in  that  respect,]  had 
been  with  a  view  towards  his  real  happiness  ; 
that  I  was  rejoiced  to  find  him  in  such  an 
agreeable  disposition  ;  and  that  he  might  de  - 
pend  on  a  continuation  of  my  friendly  regard 
to  him.  On  inquiry  as  to  the  state  of  his 
health,  I  found  he  had  a  violent  fever,  and  from 
the  irritability  of  his  nervous  system,  there 
was  great  reason  to  suspect  that  in  a  few  hours 
he  would  become  delirious,  in  which  case  it 
would  be  very  uncertain  how  the  complaint 
would  termiiTate.  I  therefore  recominended 
that  a  physician  should  be  sent  for  immediate- 
ly, and  that  he  should  settle  his  affairs  and 
make  his  will  without  delay,  and  in  as  concise 
a  way  as  he  could.  All  this  was  done  previous 
to  the  coming  on  of  the  delirium.  In  the  mean 
time  he  earnestly  requested  I  would  not  leave 
him  more  than  I  could  help;  I  therefore 
stayed  with  him  as  much  as  I  could  in  the 
day  lime,  and  took  my  turn  to  sit  up  with  him 
at  night.  [Whilst  thus  engaged]  I  lost  no  op- 
portunity of  endeavouring  to  turn  his  attention 
to  the  important  matter  of  his  soul's  salvation 
through  Jesus  Christ.  The  delirium  did  not 
last  so  long  as  was  at  first  expected  ;  but  the 
fever  continued  several  weeks.  I  knew  he 
had  imbibed  deislical  notions,  which  I  had 
feared  would  make  it  difficult  by  the  mere 
force  of  reason  to  convince  him  of  his  errors  : 
my  dependence  was  on  our  divine  Helper,  who 
was  pleased  to  bless  the  work.  One  day  I 
ventured  to  ask  him  if  he  had  any  objection  to 
see  a  minister  who  was  then  in  London,  to 
which  he  objected,  on  account,  (as  he  said)  of 
his  always  preaching  from  Solomon's  Song. 
However  a  few  days  afterward,  when  we  were 
discoursing  on  the  necessity  of  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  be  broke  out  into  a  sort  of  ecstacy  as 
follows  :  "  Tell  me,  thou  whom  my  soul  lov- 
eth,  where  thou  feedest  thy  flock,  and  where 
thou  restest  at  noon-day  ;  for  why  should  I 
be  as  one  that  turneth  aside."  This  he  spoke 
with  great  earnestness,  and  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears,  more  especially  after  repeating  the 
latter  [part  of  the]  sentence.  During  some 
part  of  his  illness  he  was  all  agitation  and  fears 
lest  he  should  die  and  be  utterly  miserable. 
One  night  in  particular,  he  said  be  wished  to 
go  to  sleep,  but  could  not,  unless  I  would  let 
him  take  hold  of  my  hand:  he  awoke  several 
times  [during  the  night]  in  great  horror,  cry- 
ing out,  O,  save  me  !  save  me  !  saying,  when 
he  was  a  little  awake,  "  O,  do  not  leave  me 
Frederic  1  I  thought  I  was  just  dropping  into 
the  flames  that  appeared  underneath  me;  don't 
let  go  my  hand."  After  a  time  he  became  more 
composed,  and  he  wished  me  to  read  some  of 
Cowper's  Hymns.  1  selected  one,  entitled  The 
Contrite  Heart,  and  having  read  it,  he  was 
much  pleased  with  it  ;  said  he  should  like  to 
learn  it,  and  if  I  would  read  it  again,  he  would 
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repeat  it  after  me.  The  first  stanza  seemed 
to  atiect  him  much. 

"The  Lord  will  happiness  divine 
On  contrite  hearts  bestow  ; 
Then  tell  me  gracious  God,  is  mine 
A  contrite  heart  or  no." 

When  he  came  to  the  two  last  lines,  he 
burst  into  tears  ;  and  with  a  degree  of  earnest- 
ness he  cried  out, 

"  Then  tell  me  gracious  God,  is  mine 
A  contrite  heart  or  no  :" 

and  this  he  did  every  time  he  repealed  these 
lines.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  my  mind  to  ob- 
serve the  gradual  unfoldings  of  Divine  good- 
ness to  this  young  man  ;  it  was  by  the  power 
of  Divine  grace  alone,  that  he  was  made  to 
see  the  excellency  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 
One  day,  while  conversing  on  the  sulierings 
and  death  of  Christ,  ho  seemed  to  enter  into 
the  nature  of  his  suffering  on  the  Cross, 
[and  spoke  of  it]  with  that  sensible  feeling, 
which  none  but  those  who  are  favoured  to  ex- 
perience its  efficacy  could  express  themselves. 
"  O"  [said  he]  "  the  goodness  of  God  !  to  in- 
stitute such  a  plan  of  redemption  for  poor,  lost 
man.  And  did  he  suffer  all  these  things  for 
me?  Ah  !  what  must  have  been  the  sufferings 
of  the  holy  Jesus,  in  bearing  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world,  when  1  am  so  incapable  to  bear 
my  own  !  Did  he  die  for  me,  a  wretched  sin- 
ner ?  O,  the  goodness  of  God  !"  These  and 
many  more  expressions  from  true,  religious 
feeling,  he  uttered,  the  tears  trickling  down 
his  cheeks.  He  was  brought  to  such  a  state 
as  to  believe,  if  he  was  favoured  to  die  then, 
he  should  be  received  into  glory,  and  seemed 
devoutly  to  wait  for  his  change.  But  it 
pleased  Him  who  orders  all  things  well,  gra- 
dually to  restore  him  to  health.  When  he 
perceived  this  was  likely  to  be  the  case,  he 
felt  keen  distress  ;  knowing,  as  he  said,  his 
multiplied  weaknesses,  and  that  his  natural 
inclination  for  evil,  which  none  knew  but  him- 
self, caused  in  him  a  dread  of  again  entering 
into  the  world,  such  as  he  could  not  express. 
He  was  finally  restored  to  health. 

(Conclusion  of  Extracts  from  the  Memoir.) 

From  the  London  Friend. 

PrBlIC  SERVICES  OF  SARAH  GRIBB. 
In  endeavouring  to  provide  a  mental  repast 
for  our  readers,  wholesome,  palateable  and  va- 
rious, we  are  desirous  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
main  object  of  this  Journal  is  the  introduction 
of  such  subjects  as  belong  especially  to  our  re- 
ligious Society,  and  are  likely  to  be  beneficial 
to  its  members.  With  this  view  we  think  we 
can  hardly  perform  a  more  acceptable  service 
to  those  who  peruse  The  Friend,  than  by  lay- 
ing before  them  a  narrative  of  the  memorable 
journey  of  that  faithful  and  highly  favoured 
minister,  Sarah  Grubb,  (then  Sarah  Lynes,) 
through  a  great  part  of  England,  in  ihe  years 
1797-8-9.  The  account  is  extracted  from 
letters  written  by  her  sympathising  com- 
panion and  fellow-labourer,  Ann  Baker,  after- 
wards Ann  Pumphrey,  and  has  been  long 
known  to  many  Friends  in  a  manuscript  form. 
It  does  not  comtnence  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  visit,  dating  only  from  Worcester, 
in  the  beginning  of  1798,  about  which  time 


A.  B.  joined  S.  L.  ;  but  from  a  manuscript 
itinerary  of  the  places  visited,  it  appears  that 
the  latter  began  her  journey  from  London,  on 
the  lG(h  of  the  Eighth  month,  1797,  and  that 
she  had  travelled  a  distance  of  nearly  900 
miles,  through  the  counties  of  JNIiddlesex, 
Buckingham,  Oxford,  Berks,  Bedford,  and 
Warwick,  before  arriving  at  Coventry,  the 
place  first-mentioned  in  the  narrative. 

Some  Account  of  a  Religious  Visit  htj  Sarah 
Grubb  (then  Sarah  Lynes)  and  Ann  Pum- 
phrey (then  Ann  Baker)  in  the  years  1798 
and  1799,  extracted  from  Letters  of  the 
latter,  chiejly  written  to  her  sister, 

"  Worcester,  13th  of  First  month,  1798. 
"  I  would  not  willingly  involve  thy  tender 
mind  in  anxiety  respecting  me  and  my  dear 
Sarah  Lynes,  whom  I  know  thou  canst  feel 
for,  therefore  I  shall  give  thee  a  little  intelli- 
gence of  our  stoppings  along  since  we  left  Cov- 
entry. 

"  On  First-day  (the  last  of  the  year,)  we  at- 
tended the  meeting  at  Wednesbury,  which 
was  a  low  season,  but  Truth  arose  towards 
the  conclusion,  and  I  believe  it  ended  well. 
Third-day  morning,  we  set  out  to  attend  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  Herefordshire  and 
Worcestershire,  held  there,  and  sat  the  meet- 
ings select  for  Worship  and  for  Discipline, 
which  were  trying,  yet  I  hope  they  were  in- 
structive and  might  be  to  some  memorable. 
But  O  !  the  degeneracy  is  so  great  that  there 
is  hardly  any  feeling  the  life  and  power  of 
Truth  ;  yet  I  believe  our  heavenly  Father  is 
still  waiting  to  be  gracious,  he  is  calling  and 
inviting,  whether  the  backsliding  children  will 
accept  his  proferred  regard  or  not  ;  surely  as 
is  his  power  so  is  his  mercy  unbounded  and 
endureth  forever.  It  is  often  in  effect  the 
language  of  my  heart,  '  What  more  could  he 
have  done  for  us  as  a  people  than  he  hath 
done  V  and  yet  many  arenas  degenerate  plants 
of  a  strange  vine,  for  want  of  dwelling  in  him 
the  true  Vine  of  Life  ;  it  is  lamentable  !  And 
yet,  my  dear  Mary,  the  upright  are  still  his 
peculiar  treasure,  whom  he  will  keep  in  his 
Pavilion  from  the  strife  of  tongues,  and  no- 
thing shall  harm  them  that  are  followers  of 
good;  so  that  notwithstanding  there  is  cause 
of  secret  sorrow  to  behold  so  few  rightly  ex- 
ercised minds,  yet  there  is  abundant  cause  for 
the  few  to  be  encouraged  to  remember  Him  in 
whom  they  have  believed,  who  is  the  Shepherd 
of  Israel,  and  watcheth  over  his  flock  by  day 
and  by  night,  and  will  assuredly  bring  them 
into  the  land  that  flows  with  milk  and  honey 
if  they  continue  to  abide  under  his  direction. 
We  have  been  here  nearly  two  weeks,  and 
have  had  many  secret  probations  and  trials  of 
our  love,  by  our  obedience,  as  well  as  by  our 
faith  and  patience  ;  yet  in  all  and  through  all 
we  have  been  sustained  by  the  everlasting 
Father,  whose  almighty  arm  of  power  hath 
been  underneath  to  our  humbling  admiration, 
and  we  can  say  hitherto  he  hath  been  our  hel- 
per. My  dearly  beloved  companion  is  fre- 
quently and  remarkably  engaged  ;  she  is 
qualified  to  impart  something  to  all  states  and 
ranks  of  the  people,  being  brought  under  ex- 
ercise respecting  the  market-places  in  this 
city.     In  obedience  to  what  appeared  divine 


requiring,  we  gave  up,  accompanied  by  some 
Friends  here,  M.  Beesley  included,  whose  af- 
fectionate behaviour  towards  us  is  very  en- 
dearing. I  think  we  were  out  three  hours, 
and  so  far  as  I  could  feel,  and  judge  from  feel- 
ing as  well  as  hearing,  the  o[)portunities  were 
open  and  satisfactory.  We  returned  home 
with  hearts  thankful  to  the  Lord  our  God, 
who  wonderfully  manifested  himself;  may  his 
excellent  name  have  all  the  praise,  for  unto 
him  it  is  alone  due. 

"  On  First-day  morning,  numbers  of  the  in- 
habitants attended  meeting,  and  in  the  after- 
noon by  computation  1000  without  invitation, 
many  of  whom  I  hope  will  not  regret  being 
there.  On  Second-day,  we  visited  the  prison- 
ers in  both  gaols,  there  were  many  in  the 
county  gaol  of  poor  wretched  creatures,  so 
hardened  in  iniquity  that  it  made  our  hearts 
ache  for  them ;  their  situation  appeared  to 
me  ver)'  awful  both  for  soul  and  body  ;  there 
was  little  or  no  penetration,  although  many 
affecting  gospel  truths  were  expressed  amongst 
them.  I  felt  however  satisfied  that  we  saw 
them.  We  also  went  to  the  House  of  Iijdus- 
try, which  was  a  visit  I  hope  will  be  beneficial 
to  some  minds  there.  Dear  Sarah  addressed 
the  children  very  sweetly  ;  she  is  peculiarly 
endowed  with  language  suitable  to  their  infant 
capacities.  Every  day  has  brought  its  work, 
and  we  do  not  at  present  feel  a  liberty  to  leave 
the  place  ;  it  is  much  our  earnest  desire  to  be 
patient  and  in  all  things  to  be  instructed,  whe- 
ther they  are  events  that  accord  with  our 
natures  or  not.  I  believe  in  such  a  state  if 
we  attain  it,  we  are  favoured  to  see  that  it  is 
good  for  us  to  trust  in  the  Lord  and  not  lean 
to  our  own  understanding;  these  are  some- 
times hard  lessons  to  learn  yet  they  are  to  be 
learnt.  We  do  not  altogether  feel  so  much 
depressed  as  we  did  at  Coventry  ;  but  there 
is  diversity  of  scenes  and  a  great  deal  of  in- 
ward exercise,  vet  we  endeavour  to  remember 
the  precept  '  wash  and  anoint,'  and  thus  the 
veil  of  sadness  is  drawn  aside  in  the  presence 
of  our  friends,  from  whom  we  experience 
every  kindness." 

"  Eirmingliani,  5lli  of  Second  j\Ionth. 
"  I  think  my  last  letter  left  us  at  Worcester, 
at  which  place  we  stayed  over  the  next  First- 
day,  and  had  a  very  large  trying  meeting  in 
the  forenoon,  the  labour  being  towards  our  own 
members.  It  held  three  hours,  and  it  being 
late,  the  afternoon  meeting  was  postponed  till 
five  o'clock,  when  great  nuinbers  of  the  inha- 
bitants attended ;  it  was  computed  1400  or 
1500.  The  meeting  house  was  exceedingly 
crowded,  and  many  I  believe  could  not  get  in. 
It  was  a  very  trying  laborious  opportunity,  oc- 
casioned by  the  people's  minds  being  so  much 
outward  and  after  words  more  than  the  sensi- 
ble feeling  of  that  life  and  power  which  does 
not  want  words  to  describe  ;  however  I  be- 
lieve it  ended  well,  my  beloved  companion 
was  powerfully  engaged  in  awfiil  supplication, 
after  appearing  twice  in  testimony.  It  held 
nearly  four  hours. 

"  On  Second-day  we  proceeded  to  Broms- 
crove,  where  we  had  a  large  and  satisfactory 
meeting  in  the  eveninu;,  and  a  precious  select 
opportunity  afterwards.  The  next  morning 
opened  for  us  a  tribulaling  day,  it  being  the 
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market,  and  my  S.  L.  had  previously  been  ex- 
ercised about  it  ;  and  as  nothing  short  of  obe- 
dience seemed  hkely  to  bring  peace,  we  en- 
deavoured resignedly  to  give  up  thereto,  and 
were  eminently  helped  by  Him  who  only  could 
afford  strength  for  such  awful  work.  The 
people  were  very  attentive,  and  at  the  last  op- 
portunity among  the  farmers  the  power  of 
Truth  had  great  ascendency  over  the  minds 
of  very  many,  and  we  had  abundant  cause  to 
say  it  was  the  Lord's  doing  and  marvellous  in 
our  eyes.  After  dining  there,  we  went  back 
to  Droitwich,  a  meeting  having  been  appoint- 
ed at  five  in  the  evening.  It  was  large,  and 
though  there  were  many  too  carnally-minded 
to  receive  or  understand  much  spirilual  doc- 
trine, yet  I  hope  we  were  right  in  giving  up 
to  the  requiring.  We  returned  loBromsgrove 
to  sleep  ;  and  next  morning  visited  the  two  or 
three  under  our  name  to  mutual  satisfaction, 
also  a  school  in  the  town  where  we  had  a 
sweet  opportunity  with  the  dear  children,  and 
my  endeared  companion  imparted  some  suit- 
able advice  to  the  master. 

"  After  all  these  varied  exercises,  we  depart- 
ed in  peace  and  proceeded  to  Stourbridge  ; 
had  a  meeting  with  Friends  there  the  next 
morning,  which  was  deeply  exercising,  and 
not  proving  to  our  relief  we  stayed  amongst 
them  till  afler  First-day.  In  the  mean  time 
were  engaged  to  visit  them  in  their  families. 
The  meeting  In  the  forenoon  held  4  hours,  ex- 
ceeding hard  work  indeed,  a  spirit  of  unbelief 
having  sadly  crept  in  amongst  the  young  men 
both  there  and  at  Worcester,  which  caused 
deep  travail  of  soul  and  very  close  doctrine  ; 
however  the  mark  was  hit,  and  I  hope  what 
was  said  will  be  as  a  nail  fastened  in  a  sure 
place.       We    had    a    most    extraordinary    time 

with  three  of  them  in  the  afternoon  at  our 
quarters,  where  they  came  as  we  expect  to 
vindicate  there  cause,  but  the  power  of  Truth 
so  arose  as  to  frustrate  every  thing  of  that  sort, 
if  they  had  it  in  view,  and  we  were  wonderful- 
ly assisted  to  expound  unto  them  the  way  of 
God  more  perfectly,  as  the  alone  way  to  attain 
present  and  everlasting  happiness.  I  believe 
they  were  convinced  in  their  hearts  of  the 
verily  of  what  was  spoken,  and  we  parted  with 
them  mutually  satisfied.  At  five  that  evening 
we  had  a  public  meeting,  which  was  very 
crowded,  and  the  people  were  affectionately 
invited  to  the  inward  Teacher  in  themselves  ; 
many  were  attentive  and  glad  of  being  there, 
though  1  expect  there  were  others  would  not 
much  like  the  doctrine,  which  was  very  close 
respecting  an  hireling  ministry,  and  there  were 
several  of  that  class  present.  I  think  the 
meeting  concluded  under  the  feeling  of  Divine 
regard.  Next  day  we  visited  the  remaining 
part  of  the  families  of  Friends;  a  hope  pre- 
vailed that  good  was  predominant  in  some  of 
their  hearts,  but  the  generality  of  the  visits 
were  of  the  painful  kind.  Tiiere  is  indeed 
great  degeneracy  amongst  us  as  a  reli^rious 
and  highly  professing  Society. 

"  On  Third-day  morning  we  went  fo  Dudley, 
and  attended  their  week-day  meeting,  and 
such  a  searching  laborious  season,  I  think  I 
never  knew  the  like.  We  visilid  them  in 
their  families,  and  deeply  exercising  it  was, 
insomuch  that  we  fell  ourselves  baptized  for 


the  dead.  O  !  the  formality  that  prevails 
in  this  place!  We  stopped  over  First-day, 
and  after  doing  what  we  could  through  the 
ability  received  in  the  forenoon,  we  had  an 
opportunity  with  the  inhabitants  at  six  in  the 
evening,  which  proved  a  refreshing  season. 
This,  with  a  little  sweet  encouraging  time 
with  a  few  Friends  at  our  quarters  previous 
(hereto,  seemed  somewhat  to  repay  us  for  the 
sufferings  we  had  experienced.  Next  morning 
we  left,  it  being  Monthly  Meeting  at  Worces- 
ter on  Third-day,  which  we  felt  a  draft  in  our 
minds  to  attend.  We  reached  there  that  night, 
stayed  over  the  next  day,  and  had  no  cause 
to  think  ourselves  out  of  our  places  in  going. 

"  Fourth-day  morning  proceeded  to  Kidder- 
minster, where  we  had  a  large  satisfactory 
meeting  in  the  evening,  and  afterwards  went 
to  Bewdley  (three  miles).  Next  morning  re- 
turned to  Kidderminster  after  very  sore  con- 
flict of  spirit,  it  being  market-day.  My  belov- 
ed companion  was  admirably  assisted  to 
preach  the  gospel  in  the  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit  and  with  power,  and  the  people  were  at- 
tentive, though  there  were  many  obdurate 
hearts  among  them.  Got  back  again  to  Bewd- 
ley, our  minds  clothed  with  peace  for  this  act 
of  obedience.  Here  we  had  a  public  meeting 
at  six  in  the  evening,  which  was  neither  large 
nor  very  lively,  yet  I  thought  w'e  were  merci- 
fully helped,  so  that  through  all  we  ought  and 
have  to  say,  '  Great  is  the  Lord  and  greatly 
to  be  praised  is  the  name  of  our  God,'  for  in- 
deed his  works  are  marvellous  and  all  his  ways 
just  and  true. 

"  Sixth-day  morning,  proceeded  to  Wolver- 
hampton, where  we  had  a  meeting  in  the  eve- 
ning ;  great  numbers  attended,  but  the  contin- 
ual coming  in  of  the  people,  which  appeared 
to  divert  the  attention  of  many  from  quiet 
waiting  in  spirit,  and  the  variety  of  states, 
rendered  it  not  so  satisfactory  as  in  the  begin- 
ning it  promised  to  be;  and  yet  I  hope  to  some 
it  was  encouraging  and  instructive.  From 
thence  we  proceeded  to  Birmingham  the  next 
morning.  Thou  wilt  judge  whether  we  have 
been  idle.  Yesterday  afternoon  was  a  large 
meeting,  many  of  the  inhabitants  coming  iii  ; 
to  day  we  are  quiet  at  home,  a  little  rest  feel- 
ing desirable.  We  have  experienced  great 
cordiality  from  our  Friends  ;  and  we  may  say 
the  Almighty  Father  hath  been  pleased  to  be 
with  us  and  done  much  for  us  :  we  have  cause 
to  be  grateful,  I  wish  it  may  make  one  more 
willing  to  serve  him." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For"  The  Friend." 
HISTORY 

OF  THE   RELIGIOUS  PROGHESS  OF  THE 

"  PEOPLE  CALLED  QUAKERS" 

IN  PBNNSVLVANI.V. 

BY    SAMUEL     SMITH. 
(Continued  from  page  3^9.) 

[Joan  Vokins,  from  England,  accompanied 
by  Sarah  Yoklet,  arrived  at  New  York  Third 
month  4th,  1680,  on  a  religious  visit  to 
Friends  and  others  in  this  country.  After 
travelling  through  Long  Island,  Rhode  Island, 
and  on  to  Boston,  she  returned  back  to  Long 
Island.  Of  her  further  service  she  thus  writes : 


"  When  I  was  clear  thereabout,  I  took  ship- 
ping for  East  Jersey,  and  the  power  of  God 
was  greatly  manifested,  and  through  his  spe- 
cial providence  we  were  preserved,  being  in 
great  danger  of  being  cast  away  when  we 
were  in  sight  of  land  :  for  the  winds  being 
boisterous,  and  the  foaming  sea  in  so  great  a 
rage,  that  we  could  not  cast  anchor  to  stay 
the  vessel,  being  near  the  shoals.  But  the 
Lord,  who  hath  all  power  in  his  hands,  deliv- 
ered us,  praises  to  his  holy  name,  and  we 
safely  landed  at  Shrewsbury,  Elizabeth  Dean, 
who  travelled  with  me,  being  very  sick.  We 
had  very  good  meetings  in  East  Jersey,  where 
I  met  with  the  Lord  among  his  people,  as  at 
other  times.  After  some  lime  spent  amongst 
them,  and  that  we  had  been  well  refreshed 
with  God's  holy,  precious,  living  power,  it 
carried  me  from  thence  to  West  Jersey,  and 
into  some  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  but  it  had 
not  that  name  then,  (1680.)  In  the  sense  of 
God's  great  love  to  his  tender  seed,  I  encour- 
aged his  children  to  suffer,  and  to  be  careful 
that  they  did  not  cause  Truth  to  suffer.  For 
if  they  tendered  it  in  their  own  bosoms,  and 
travelled  with  it,  the  Lord  would  bring  it  over 
all  its  enemies,  and  it  shall  reign  over  all  in 
his  due  time.  Blessed  be  his  most  worthy 
name,  he  soon  after  brought  it  to  pass  by  his 
delivering  power.  When  I  had  laboured  that 
the  gospel  life  might  be  lived  in,  and  the  gos- 
pel order  established  amongst  them,  there  re- 
mained the  heavenly  power  among  the  tender 
ones.  The  Lord  heard  the  cry  of  the  poor, 
and  granted  the  desire  of  the  needy,  and  vis- 
ited them  with  the  gospel  power  ;  for  a  little 
time  after  I  came  home,  I  had  an  account 
that  they  had  men's  meetings  and  women's 
meetings,  in  the  gospel  light  and  power,  and 
were  establishing  in  the  blessed  order  that 
was  testified  of,  when  I  was  therewith  them." 
Joan  Vokins  says,  on  her  return  home,  she 
was  accompanied  by  Margaret  Kirby,  "  an 
ancient  maiden  Friend,  who  had  been  in  these 
countries  in  the  service  of  Truth  six  years."] 

1680.— In  the  year  1680,  Friends  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Burlington  first  began 
their  correspondence  with  their  brethren  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  in  London,  by  the  follow- 
ing epistle. 
"  Dear  Friends  and  brethren, 

"  Whom  God  hath  honoured  with  his  hea- 
venly presence,  and  crowned  with  dominion, 
as  some  of  us  have  been  eye  witnesses,  (and, 
in  our  measures,  partakers  with  you,)  in  these 
solemn  annual  assemblies,  in  the  remembrance 
of  which  our  hearts  and  souls  are  consolaled, 
and  do  bow  before  the  Lord  with  reverent 
acknowledgments  to  him,  to  whom  it  belongs 
forever." 

"  And,  dear  Friends,  being  fully  satisfied 
of  your  love,  care,  and  zenl  for  the  Lord  and 
his  Truth,  and  your  travail  and  desire  for  the 
promotion  of  it,  hath  given  us  encourage- 
ment to  address  ourselves  to  you,  and  request 
your  assistance,  in  these  following  particulars, 
being  sensible  of  the  need  of  it,  and  believing 
that  it  will  conduce  to  the  honour  of  God,  and 
benefit  of  his  people  ;  for  the  Lord  having,  by 
an  overruling  providence,  cast  our  lots  in  this 
remote  part  of  the  world,  our  care  and  desire 
is,  that  he  may  be  honoured  in  us,  and  through 
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us,  and  his  dear  truth,  which  we  profess, 
may  be  in  good  repute  and  esteem,  by  those 
that  are  )'et  strangers  to  it. 

"  Dear  Friends,  our  first  request  to  you  is, 
that  in  your  several  counties  and  meetings, 
out  of  which  any  may  transport  themselves 
into  this  place,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to 
take  care  that  we  may  have  certificates  con- 
cerning them,  for  here  are  several  honest  in- 
nocent people  that  brought  no  certificates 
with  them,  from  the  respective  Monthly 
I\Ieetings,  not  foreseeing  the  service  of  them, 
and  so  never  desired  any,  which,  for  the  fu- 
ture supply  of  such  defect,  do  entreat  you  that 
are  sensible  of  the  need  of  certificates,  to  put 
them  in  mind  of  them.  For  in  some  cases, 
where  certificates  are  required,  and  that  have 
none,  it  occasions  a  great  and  tedious  delay 
before  they  can  be  had  from  England,  besides 
the  hazard  of  letters  miscarrying,  which  is 
very  uneasy  to  the  parties  immediately  con- 
cerned, and  no  ways  grateful  to  us ;  yet  in 
some  cases,  necessity  urgeth  it,  or  we  must 
act  very  unsafely,  and  particularly  in  cases  of 
marriage,  in  which  we  are  often  concerned. 
So  if  the  parties  that  come  are  single  and 
marriageable  at  their  coming  away,  we  de- 
sire to  be  certified  of  their  clearness,  or  un- 
clearness,  from  other  parties  ;  and  what  else 
you  think  meet  for  us  to  know;  and  if  Ihey 
have  parents,  whether  they  will  commit  them 
to  the  care  of  Friends  in  general  in  the  mat- 
ter, or  appoint  any  particular,  whom  they  can 
trust.  And  if  any  do  incline  to  come,  that 
profess  Truth,  and  yet  walk  disorderly,  and 
so  become  dishonourable  to  Truth,  and  the 
profession  they  have  made  of  it,  we  do  desire 
to  be  certified  of  them  and  it,  by  some  other 
hand,  (as  there  is  frequent  opportunities  from 
London  of  doing  it,)  for  we  are  sensible  that 
here  are  several  that  left  no  good  savour  in 
their  native  land,  from  whence  they  came  ; 
and  it  may  be  probable,  that  more  of  that 
kind  may  come,  thinking  to  be  absconded  in 
this  obscure  place.  But,  blessed  be  the  Lord, 
he  hath  a  people  here,  whom  he  hath  provok- 
ed to  a  zealous  alTection  for  the  glory  of  his 
name,  and  are  desirous  that  the  hidden  things 
of  Esau  may  be  brought  to  light,  and  in  it,  be 
condemned  :  for  which  cause,  we  thus  re- 
quest your  assistance,  as  an  advantage  and 
furtherance  to  the  work.  For  though  some 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  either  to  bring 
certificates  themselves,  or  require  any  con- 
cerning others,  we  are  not  of  the  mind,  and 
do  leave  it  to  the  wise  in  heart  to  judge 
whence  it  doth  proceed  ;  for  though  we  desire 
this  as  an  additional  help  to  us,  yet  not,  as 
some  have  surmised,  that  we  wholly  build 
upon  it,  without  exercising  our  own  immedi- 
ate sense,  as  God  shall  guide  us.  Some  we 
know,  that  have  been  otherwise  deserving,  but 
have  unadvisedly  denied  this  impartial  right 
of  a  certificate,  and  very  hardly  could  obtain 
it,  merely  through  the  dislike  of  some  to  their 
undertakings,  in  their  coming  hither  ;  which 
we  believe  to  be  an  injury:  and  though  we 
would  not  that  any  should  reject  any  sound 
advice  or  counsel  in  the  matter,  yet  we  do  be- 
lieve that  all  the  faithful  ought  to  be  left  to 
God's  direction  in  the  matter,  most  certainly 
kaowing,  by  the  surest  evidence,  that  God 


hath  a  hand  in  the  removal  of  some  to  this 
place,  which  we  desire  that  all  that  are  in- 
clined to  come  hither,  who  know  God,  may 
be  careful  to  know,  before  they  attempt  it, 
lest  their  trials  become  insupportable  to  them  ; 
but  if  this  they  know,  they  need  not  fear,  for 
the  Lord  is  known  by  sea  and  land,  the  shield 
and  strength  of  them  that  fear  him. 

"And,  dear  Friends,  one  thing  more  we! 
think  needful  to  intimate  to  you,  to  warn  and 
advise  all  that  come,  professing  Truth,  that 
they  be  careful  and  circumspect  in  their  pas- 
sage ;  for  it  is  well  known  to  some  of  you, 
that  such  as  are  employed  in  sea  aflairs  are 
commonly  men  of  the  vilest  sort,  and  many 
of  them  use  great  diligence  to  betray  the  sim- 
ple, ones  ;  which,  if  they  can  do,  they  triumph 
in  it,  and  spread  it  from  nation  to  nation,  to 
defame  Truth.  Therefore,  let  all  be  warned 
of  it,  especially  young  women,  that  they  be- 
have themselves  modestly  and  chastely,  that 
they  may  not  be  corrupted  in  mind,  and  so 
drawn  to  gratify  the  wanton,  luxurious  incli- 
nation of  any  ;  for  many  temptations  may  be 
met  with,  soinetimes  through  short  or  strait 
allowance,  for  the  enlargement  of  which,  some 
have  complied  with  that,  which  hath  dishon- 
oured God,  and  grieved  his  people.  And 
though  we  know  that  true  Friends  are  more 
enabled  than  to  submit  to  any  unrighteous- 
ness to  gratify  so  mean  an  end,  yet  all  the 
professors  of  Truth  are  not  of  that  growth, 
and  for  their  sakes  it  is  intended,  that  all  may 
be  preserved,  and  grow  in  Truth's  dominion. 

"  So,  dear  Friends,  this,  with  what  further 
you  may  apprehend  may  tend  to  Truth's  pro- 
motion in  this  place,  we  desire  your  assist- 
ance, which  will  be  very  kind  and  gladly 
received  by  us,  who  are  desirous  of  an  amica- 
ble correspondency  with  you,  and  do  claim  a 
part  with  you  in  that  holy  body  and  eternal 
union,  which  the  bond  of  life  is  the  strength 
of;  in  which  God  preserve  you  and  us,  who 
are 

Your  Friends  and  brethren, 
John  VVoolston,  Daniel  Leeds, 

John  Butcher,  Henry  Grub, 

William  Butcher,  Seth  Smith, 

Walter  Pumphrey,  Thomas  Ellis, 
James  Satterthwait,  Thomas  Budd, 
William  Peachee,  William  Brightwen, 

Thomas  Gardiner,  Robert  Stacy, 

John  HoUingshead,        Robert  Powell, 
John  Burton,  Samuel  Jennings. 

"  Several  Friends,  not  being  present  at  the 
said  meeting,  have  since,  as  a  testimony  of 
their  unity  with  the  thing,  subscribed  their 
names. 

Richard  Arnold,  John  Woolman, 

John  Stacy,  Abra.  Hulings, 

Peter  Fretwell,  Thomas  Eves, 

John  Payne,  John  Cripps, 

Thomas  Lambert,  John  Kinsey, 

Samuel  Cleft,  William  Cooper, 

John  Shinn,  William  Biles, 

Thomas  Harding,  Will.  Hulings. 

"  From  our  Men's  Monthly  Meeting,  in 
Burlington,  in  West  Jersey,  the  7th  of 
the  Twelfth  month,  1680.'"' 

1681. — Of  such  Friends,  who  came  fromEu- 
rope,  on  Truth's  account,  to  visit  their  breth- 
ren in  North    America,   between    the  years 


1678  and  1781,  were  John  Haydock,  Solomon 
Eccles,  John  Stubbs,  Benjamin  Brown,  and 
John  Hayton,  from  England,  and  Jacob  Tlll- 
nor,  from  Holland,  who  all  passed  through 
these  provinces,  and  their  services  were  well 
accepted.  I  think  it  must  be  somewhere 
about  this  time,  that  George  Rofie*  came 
upon  a  like  religious  visit  to  Friends  in  North 
America,  and  died  on  the  continent.  Barbara 
Bevan,f  of  Trevrigg,  in  Wales,  a  virtuous 
young  woman,  also  very  early  visited,  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  the  meetings  of  Friends 
in  East  and  West  Jersey. 

Time  now  calls  ns  to  the  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania, then  for  the  greatest  part  a  wilder- 
ness country  ;  but  as  we  have  seen  there  were 
settlements  at  the  Hoarkills,  New  Castle, and 
further  up  the  river,  particularly  as  far  as 
Chester,  then  called  Upland,  at  which  place 
Robert  Wade,  and  divers  other  Friends  were 
settled,  who  had  already  established  meetings 
for  worship,  which  were  held,  alternately,  one 
First-day  at  Chester,  and  the  other  at  Chi- 
chester. They  had  also  a  Monthly  Meeting 
for  ordering  their  religious  concerns,  and  were 
frequently  visited  by  their  Friends  froin  West 
Jersey,  to  mutual  edification.  In  which  situ- 
ation let  us  leave  them,  in  order  to  take  a 
view  of  other  settlers. 

A  considerable  number  of  Friends  in  and 
about  Dublin,  in  Ireland,  being  inclined  in  the 
year  1681  to  transport  themselves  into  the 
province  of  West  New  Jersey,  wherein  seve- 
ral of  them  had  already  purchased  an  inter- 
est ;  they,  for  that  purpose,  sent  to  London, 
and  chartered  a  pink,  whereof  Thomas  Lurt- 
ing,  noted  for  his  remarkable  dclivernnce 
from  tlio  Turlis,:):  was  master,  who  according- 
ly came,  but  being  taken  sick  at  Dublin,  could 
not  proceed.  His  mate,  John  Daggerdish, 
took  his  place,  and  sailing  the  latter  part  of 
the  Seventh  month,  they  arrived  in  about 
eight  weeks  at  Elsinburg,  near  Salem,  where 
settled  John  and  Andrew  Thompson,  and  Ro- 
bert Zane,  former  acquaintances  of  settlers 
there,  who  had  industriously  provided  a  sup- 
ply of  provisions,  sufficiently  handsome  to  ac- 
commodate them  ;  several  of  them  according- 
ly remained  with  them  that  winter.  There 
was  then  a  considerable  number  of  Friends 
at  Salem,  and  a  meeting-house  built,  and 
there  being  several  houses  empty,  whose 
owners  had  removed  further  into  the  country, 
they  that  had  families  had  benefit  of  them. 
In  some  time  several  of  them  went  to  Bur- 
lington, where  they  got  orders  for  the  taking 
up  their  land,  which  was  restricted  to  the 
third,  or,  as  it  is  since  from  them  called,  the 
Irish  tenth  ;  and  having  made  search,  fixed 
at  Newtown  Creek.  They  surveyed  their 
land  in  common  together  in  one  tract,  and  in 
the  following  spring  having  laid  out  some  lots 
in  the  nature  of  a  small  town  u[)on  the  said 
Newtown  Creek,  and  built  some  accommoda- 
tions, they  settled  there,  not  without  some 
doubts   and    fears   about    the   Lidians,   which 


*  A  jnistnke.  George  RofTe  died  in  Maryland  about 
\664.—[Eilifor. 

t  Barbara  Bevan  was  not  born  until  1682.  She  came 
forth  in  the  ministry  about  1688,  and  died  in  1705. — 
[Edilor. 

t  See  Sewel's  History. 
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proved  groundless.     In  the  same  spring,  they 
settled   a   meeting,  wl.icb   was    kept  at     the 
house  of  Mark   Newby,   there  being  then  no 
persons  seated   near,    save    William    Cooper 
and   his  tamily;  but   in   a  little  time  several 
other  persons  fixed  contiguous  to  them.      1  he 
jealousy  and  fear  respecting  the  Indians  being 
removed    by   a    more    familiar    acquaintance 
with  them  ;  and  finding  it  rather  inconvenient 
to  be  seated  so  near  together,  dividing  their 
land,   they  removed   to   their  several  proper- 
ties ;  and  notwithstanding  the  land  had  been 
purchased   by  the   commissioners  of  the  In- 
dians, they  gave  them  a  compensation  to  re- 
move olT.      The   Indians    were    friendly   and 
kind  to  them  in  many  respects,  ofien  supply- 
inc  them   with  both  venison  and  corn  belore 
they  could   help  themselves,  by  any  returns 
from  their   labour;  so  that,  what  with  their 
help,  and   the  supply  they   had  from  Salem, 
they  were  sustained  without   much  suffering. 
Some  of  them  had  been  tenderly  brought  up,' 
and  not  used  to  hardship,  or  country  business, 
yet  had   their  health  and  strength,   and  were 
well  contented,   beyond  expectation.     In  two 
years  afterwards   they  built  a  meeting-house 
at  Newtown  :  but  before   that  many  Friends 
being  settled,  some   by  the  river's  side,  some 
on  the  other  side  of  Cooper's  creek,  and  some 
at  VVoodberry  creek,   these  joined,  and  with 
the  permission  of  Burlington  Friends,  set  up 
a  Monthly  Meeting  for  the  good  government 
of  their  religious  affairs  ;  and  sometime  after, 
Friends  at  Salem  and  they  increasing  in  num- 
ber, joined,  and  made  up  one  Quarterly  Meet- 


air,  in  one  vessel  is  increased,  while  that  of 
the  other  is  diminished.  A  difierence  of  pres- 
sure is  thus  produced  upon  the  opposite  ends 
of  the  piston,  and  a  reciprocating  motion  re- 
sults, which  communicates  through  a  beam, 
connecting  rod,  crank,  and  fly-wheel  to  the 
machinery  when  driven.  Machines  on  this 
principle  were  staled  to  have  been  worked, 
for  some  years  past,  at  Dundee,  with  consid- 
erable saving  of  fuel,  as  compared  to  a  steam 
engine  of  similar  power,  and  doing  the  same 
work.  It  is  now  proposed  to  adapt  it  to  ma- 
rine purposes,  to  which,  from  its  simplicity 
and  slight  expenditure  of  fuel,  it  appeared 
well  fitted. — Foreign  Journal. 
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Air  Engine. — Institution  of  Civil  Engin- 
eers,   June  10.— The  paper  read  washy   J. 
Stirling,  and  described  an  Air  Engine,  invent- 
ed by   his  brother  and  himself.     The  move- 
ments are  founded  upon  the  well  known  pneu- 
matic principle,  that  air  has  its  bulk  or  pres- 
sure increased  or  diminished  in  proportion  as 
its   temperature  is  raised  or    lowered.     The 
application   of  this  principle  was  exemplified 
by  drawings,  and  a    model  exhibiting  a  ma- 
chine  composed  of  two  strong  tight  air  vessels, 
connected  with  the  opposite  ends  of  a  vertical 
cylinder,  in  which  a  piston  works  in  the  usual 
manner.     Within   these  air   vessels  are  sus- 
pended two  air-light  vessels,  or  plungers,  fill- 
ed  with   non-conducting  substances,    and  at- 
tached to  the  opposite  extremities  of  a   beam, 
capable  of  moving  up  and  down  alternately,  to 
the  extent  of  one-fifth  of  the  depth  of  the  air 
vessels.     By  this  motion  of  the  plunger,  the 
air  which  is  in  a  heated  state  below  is  moved 
to  the  upper  part  of  the   vessels,   and   in  its 
transit  traverses  a  series  of  vertical  capillary 
passages  between  three  metallic  plates,  which 
absorb  the  major  part  of  the  caloric.     The  re- 
mainder   was  taken  up  by  a   relVigerator  of 
tubes  filled  with  water.     The  air  at  the  heat- 
ed end    is  about  700   degrees,  and  has  a  pro- 
portionate  pressure  ;  when   it  arrives   at  the 
cooled  end  it  is  reduced  to  about  150  degrees, 
and  the   pressure   diminished  to  a  correspon- 
ding extent.     Therefore  as  the  internal  ves- 
sels move  in  opposite  directions,  it  necessari- 
ly follows  that  the  pressure  of  the  condensed 


We  commence  to-day  the  republication  of 
another  of  the  articles  to  which  we  alluded  a 
few  weeks  since,  as  being  contained  in  the 
Seventh  month's  number  of  the  London 
Friend,  relating  to  the  earlier  period  of  the 
"  Public  Services  of  Sarah  Grubb,"  then  Sa- 
rah Lynes  ;  extracted  from  the  letters  of  her 
travelling  companion,  Ann  Baker.  These 
I  extracts  are  calculated  to  convey  a  lively  ap- 
prehension of  the  energy  of  character  and 
honest  dedication  in  the  cause  of  her  Divine 
I  Master,  which  distinguished  that  eminently- 
gifted  and  faithful  minister  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ, — a  devotedness  and  singleness 
of  purpose  worthy  of  the  best  era  of  genuine, 
unmodified  Quakerism.  The  article  is  mark- 
ed for  continuation  in  the  London  Friend. 


Bills. 
Subscribers  owing  for  the  current  volume, 
or  more,  will  find  their  bills  enclosed  in  this  or 
next  week's  number.  The  franking  privilege 
being  no  longer  exercised  by  postmasters, 
subscribers  are  requested  to  pay  postage, 
(which  is  now  little  for  each,)  on  their  remit- 
tances. Agents  may  forward  at  our  expense, 
keeping  the  weight,  when  practicable,  withia 
the  "  half-ounce." 

Boarding. 
A  Friend  with  a  small  family,  wishes  to 
obtain  a  few  Boarders.  Apply  at  No.  50 
Wood  street,  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh 
I  streets.  References. — The  Editor  of  "  The 
Friend,"  or  G.  W.  Taylor. 

Committee  on  Education. 
A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Yearly  Meeting's 
Committee  on  Education,  will  be  held  at  the 
committee-room  on  Mulberry  street,  on  Sixth- 
day,  the  19th  instant,  at  three  oclock,  p.  m. 
Dan'l  B.  Smith,  Clerk. 
Ninth  month,  1845. 


"  On  the  Cultivation   of  the   Grapevine," 
No.  6,  next  week. 

Proprietary  Correspondence. 

Error In  the  last  number,  17th  line  from 

the   end,    for    "  impudent    obstinacy,"    read 
"  imprudent  obstinacy." 

BacTi  Volumes  for  Sale. 
The  First,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth, 
Tenth,  Eleventh,  Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  and 
Fourteenth  volumes  of  " 'I'he  Friend,"  will 
be  furnished,  in  sheets,  to  early  applicants,  at 
One  Dollar  per  volume,  or  one-half  the  sub- 
scription price. 


Haverford  School  Association. 
A  Special  Meeting  of  the  Haverford  School 
Association  will   be  held  at    the    committee- 
room,  Arch  street  meeting-house,  on  'Second- 
day  morning,  the  22d  instant,  at  10  o'clock. 
Charles  Ellis,  Secretary. 

West  Grove  Boarding  School. 
The  West  Grove  Boarding  School  for 
Boys,  (situated  in  London  Grove  township, 
Chester  county.  Pa.,)  will  be  opened  on  the 
second  Second-day  in  the  Eleventh  month 
next,  and  is  expected  to  continue  during  a 
term  of  twenty  weeks  annually.  The  course 
of  instruction  will  embrace  all  the  branches 
usually  comprised  in  a  good  English  and  ma- 
thematical education.  The  school  being  lim- 
ited to  twenty-five  pupils,  well  furnished  with 
reading  and  class  books,  books  of  reference, 
philosophical  apparatus,  <Scc.,  and  under  the 
exclusive  charge  of  the  subscriber,  is  believed 
to  offer  pecuhar  advantages  to  young  men 
about  finishing  their  education. 

Terms. —  For  boarding,  washing,  tuition, 
Arc,  fifty-five  dollars  per  session,  payable  one 
half  in  advance. 

Thomas  Conaed. 
Near  West  Grove  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Binding. 
"The  Friend,"  and  other  periodicals  and 
books,  neatly  and  sulistanlially  bound  at  this 
ollice.  Persons  residing  at  a  distance,  can 
have  them  attended  to  at  -short  notice,  by 
srnding  them,  addressed  to  G.  W.  Taylor, 
No.  50  North  F"ourth  street. 

Free  Instruction  of  Adult  Coloured  Persons. 
A  Special  Meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Friends  for  the  Free  Instruction  of  Adult  Co- 
loured Persons,  will  he  held  in  the  school- 
house  on  Willing's  alley,  on  Sixth-day,  the 
19th  instant,  at  8  o'clock,  p.  m. 

James  Kite,  Secretary. 


Died,  at  liis  residence  in  Hnncoek  county,  Indiana, 
on  Sixtli-day,  the  23d  of  Eighth  monlh,  1845,  Zacha- 
RiAS  Coffin,  in  the  si.\ly-fourth  year  of  his  age,  a  mera. 
her  of  Walnut  Ridge  Monthly  Meeting,  and  Weslland 
particular  meeting.  He  bore  a  protracted  and  painful 
illness  with  Christian  fortitude,  and  frcquenlly  spoke 
during  his  confinement  of  the  peacefulncss  with  wliinh 
ho  was  favoured  under  his  sufferings,  and  which  hap- 
pily  attended  him  near  and  at  his  final  close.  From 
his  family,  his  meeting,  and  a  large  circle  of  children 
and  friends,  he  will  be  much  missed ;  also  from  his 
neighbourhood,  in  which  he  was  a  useful  and  valuabls  ; 
citizen.  Having  thus  closed  his  earthly  race  in  the 
failh  and  hope  of  the  gospel,  we  have  a  comfortable  as- , 
surance  ofliis  having,  through  Divine  mercy,  entered 
into  rest. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  GRAPE  VINE. 

(  No.  6.  ) 

TROPAGATION  BY  LAYERS. 

This  seems  by  far  ihe  most  expeditious 
mode  of  raising  vines,  if  properly  conducted. 
The  best  manner  of  doing  which  has  but  late- 
ly come  to  m)'  knowledge,  and  is  as  follows  : 
From  a  shoot  of  the  previous  year's  growth, 
that  has  sprouted  from  near  the  foot  of  a  vine 
already  established,  cut  out  everi/  other  eye 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  Second  month,  or 
at  any  time  when  they  will  not  be  likely  to 
bleed  ;  the  remaining  eyes  will  start,  and  per- 
haps show  fruit  blossoms,  as  soon  as  the  warm 
weather  commences  ;  pinch  olf  any  blossoms 
that  may  appear,  and  carefully  train  the 
young  shoots  in  a  perpendicular  direction, 
until  about  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  high. 
As  the  nature  of  the  vine  is  to  throw  up  its 
sap  with  much  more  vigour  in  a  perpendicu- 
lar than  a  horizontal  direction,  the  shoots  will 
grow  much  faster  by  being  trained  as  nearly 
upright  as  possible ;  for  this  purpose,  the 
sprout  or  layer  from  which  the  yjoung  shoots 
are  to  issue,  might  either  be  carefully  slaked 
along  on  the  top  of  the  ground,  or  trained  in 
an  oblique  direction  at  an  elevation  of  thirty 
degrees,  and  tied  up  firmly  to  the  trellis.  As 
soon  as  the  buds  push  out  shoots  of  the  length 
before-mentioned,  they  will  be  ready  to  be 
converted  into  young  grapevines,  which  may 
be  done  as  follows.  Cut  common  boards  into 
pieces  of  eight  or  ten  inches  square,  and  nail 
four  of  them  together,  and  fit  each  box  with  a 
bottom,  but  let  it  remain  loose,  as  it  is  not  to 
be  nailed  on,  but  to  be  thrust  immediately 
under  each  young  shoot,  and  the  box  to  be 
then  placed  on  it,  thereby  enclosing  the  shoot 
within  its  four  sides.  Of  course  the  layer 
must  previously  be  laid  out  straight  along  the 
ground  ;  it  will  at  once  be  perceived  that  the 
sides  of  the  box  cannot  be  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  board  at  the  bottom,  on  account 
of  the  intervention  of  the  layer;  therefore  a 
hole  must  be  bored  on  the  two  opposite  sides 
of  each  box,  about  three  inches  from  the  bot- 
tom, so  as  exactly  to  face  each  other,  which 
holes  must  be  sawed  out  towards  the  bottom, 


making  an  opening  that  will  freely  admit  of 
the  layer  to  be  raised  up  in  it  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  box  to  the  top  of  said  opening. 
Suppose  you  now  have  a  layer,  with  ten  good 
shoots  of  the  proper  length  ;  lay  it  (the  layer) 
in  the  most  convenient  direction,  so  that  no 
grass  or  other  weeds  grow  along  under  it, 
then  place  one  of  the  square  board  bottoms 
under  each  young  shoot,  and  the  four-sided 
box  orer  the  shoot,  exactly  on  the  square 
board,  so  that  the  layer  shall  pass  along 
through  the  openings  prepared  for  it.  After 
all  the  boxes  are  properly  arranged,  Ihe  layer 
should  be  raised  about  three  inches  from  the 
bottom  of  each  box,  and  as  much  rich  mould 
as  will  keep  it  there  should  then  be  thrown 
into  the  box,  and  pretty  firmly  packed  tinder 
the  layer,  and  then  the  whole  may  be  filled 
up  with  the  same  material  to  within  an  inch 
of  the  top;  as,  if  it  be  filled  evenly  full,  it 
cannot  be  so  readily  watered.  The  next 
thing  to  be  done,  is  to  place  good  rich  mould 
of  a  loose  sandy  nature,  between  and  around 
the  boxes,  and  over  the  layer,  so  as  to  keep  it 
moist  and  well  covered.  If  there  are  an}' 
leaves  on  the  lower  part  of  the  young  shoots, 
when  placing  the  earth  round  them,  pinch 
them  off,  so  as  not  to  leave  any  under  the 
soil.  These  young  shoots  should  now  be  kept 
moistened  occasionally  with  liquid  manure, 
according  to  the  directions  given  in  the  last 
number;  for  which  purpose  there  is  nothing 
that  can  be  at  all  compared  with  water,  in 
which  a  little  guano  has  been  thrown,  in  the 
proportion  of  a  pint  of  the  latter  to  some  three 
or  four  gallons  of  water.  I  now  have  a  vine 
of  the  present  year's  growth,  that  was  raised 
from  the  bud  in  this  way,  and  taken  up  and 
transplanted  about  the  middle  of  the  Seventh 
month,  without  suffering  in  the  least,  and  is 
now  about  twelve  feet  high,  having  grown 
some  three  or  four  feet  within  the  last  fort- 
night ;  which  I  mainly  ascribe  to  the  use  of 
guano,  a  few  handsful  of  which  I  riddled  in 
with  tiie  soil  on  the  top  of  the  roots,  at  the 
time  of  transplanting. 

These  ycung  shoots  will  be  found  to  grow 
astonishingly,  if  the  soil  about  them  is  rich, 
or  guano-water  is  sprinkled  about  the  roots  as 
often  as  they  require  watering  ;  but  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  make  the  solution  too 
strong,  or  it  will  be  worse  than  none. 

About  the  middle  of  the  Seventh  month,  or 
any  time  unlil  the  commencement  of  the  sec- 
ond week  in  the  Eighth,  month,  the  layer  may 
be  cut  between  the  boxes,  and  the  latter  must 
then  be  transfered  to  such  permanent  location 
as  may  be  designed  for  them.  I?ut  great  care 
must  be  taken  in  the  trans[ilanting,  as  the  bot- 
tom being  loose,  and  the  roots  spread  in  all 
directions  from  out  the  lower  part  of  the  box- 
es, there  is  danger  of  the  whole  mass  falimg 


through,  or  of  the  roots,  which  should  be  very 
tenderly  handled,  being  injured,  or  becoming 
loo  dry.  If  they  are  to  be  taken  some  dis- 
tance, straw  might  be  tied  round  them  ;  and 
if  the  latter  be  well  moistened,  they  can  be 
transported  without  much  difficulty.  But  in 
every  case  they  should  be  transplanted  to  their 
permanent  location  as  soon  after  they  are  tak- 
en up  as  possible. 

When  the  hole  is  prepared  to  receive  the 
young  vine,  the  box  should  be  set  into  it  so 
that  its  top  shall  be  a  few  inches  below  the 
surrounding  surface;  then  it  maybe  prized 
apart  with  some  suitable  instrument,  without 
disturbing  the  roots  any  further  than  to  lay 
them  out  straight  as  possible,  and  diverging 
in  all  directions  from  the  vine.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  remove  the  bottom  of  the  box  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  better  on  several  accounts 
that  it  should  remain,  as  the  roots  will  he  less 
disturbed,  and  also  receive  a  more  horizontal 
direction. 

If  vines  are  carefully  propagated  in  this 
way,  it  is  surprising  how  large  they  will  grow 
the  first  season  ;  whereas  cuttings  will  not 
produce  shoots  more  than  two  or  three  feet 
long  during  the  same  time. 

Vines  raised  from  layers,  as  above,  should 
be  transplanted  the  same  summer. 

It  is  the  prevailing  opinion  that  3'oung 
vines  should  be  cut  down  to  the  two  lower- 
most eyes  of  the  current  year's  growth,  cither 
at  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  or  early  the  following 
season,  during  the  first  three  or  four  years  of 
their  growth.  In  this  way  the  stalk  of  the 
future  vine  is  said  to  be  strengthened,  while 
the  roots  are  spreading  out  in  every  direction. 
But  if  it  be  intended  to  train  it  on  the  top  of 
the  house,  or  on  a  very  high  trellis,  I  should 
think  that  if  it  exhibited  a  very  vigorous  and 
lengthy  growth  during  the  second  or  third 
year,  that  the  annual  pruning  might  be  made 
much  higher. 

It  may  be  proper  for  me  to  mention,  that 
almost  all  writers  agree  that  vines  raised  from 
cuttings  are  the  best  ;  that  the  wood  is  firmer, 
the  vine  more  thrifty  and  more  durable,  &e., 
&c.  My  own  experience  has  not  yet  enabled 
me  to  decide  upon  it.  But  I  have  sonic  of 
the  most  thrifty  vines  I  ever  saw,  growing 
from  cuttings,  and  now  in  their  fifth  year. 

Cuttings  taken  from  vines  about  the  first  of 
the  Third  month,  may  be  tied  up  into  bunch- 
es, and  the  lower  ends  stuck  a  couple  of  inches 
in  the  ground  in  a  dry  place,  and  a  board 
leaned  over  thorn  so  as  to  shelter  them  ;  and 
in  this  way  thev  will  keep  very  well  until 
planting  time.  But  the  best  mode  of  saving 
cut  lings  was  detailed  in  the  last  number. 

In  my  next  I  propose  lo  treat  of  training 
and  pruning,  which  comprise  the  most  im- 
portant and  mdijpcniable    branch  of  opera- 
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THE  FRIEND. 


tioiis  in  the  whole  routine  of  the  management 
of  a  vine. 

J.  S. 

(To  becontinued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

CONSCIENCE. 
When  I  was  just  setting  out  in  life,  at  a 
period  when  youthful  expectation  looked  for- 
ward to  much  pleasure,  I  made  a  visit  to  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  accompanied  by  an  inti- 
mate friend,  near  my  own  age,  who  resided 
in  the  same  village  with  myself.  This  was 
before  steam-boats  or  rail-roads  were  known 
in  this  country,  and  as  we  lived  nearly  forty 
miles  distant,  it  was  quite  an  everd  with  us  to 
be  trusted  so  far  from  our  tender  and  anxious 
parents. 

During  our  sojourn  in  that  place  of  great 
attraction,  we  went  one  day  to  make  purchas- 
es, accompanied  by  some  others  of  our  youth- 
ful aciiuainlances.  In  a  store  which  we  en- 
tered, my  friend  selected  several  articles,  took 
out  her  purse  to  make  payment,  opened  it, 
and  laid  it  upon  the  counter,  near  where  she 
was  standing,  when  her  attention  was  called  to 
look  at  some  other  goods,  at  the  extreme  part 
of  the  store.  When  she  returned,  and  had 
made  payment,  upon  examining  her  purse, 
she  exclaimed,  "  I  have  lost  a  five  dollar 
note  !"  The  storekeeper  seemed  very  desir- 
ous it  should  be  found,  instituted  a  strict 
search  among  the  goods  upon  the  counter, 
which  were  carefully  examined,  as  also  the 
floor  behind  it  ;  but  to  no  avail — it  was  not  to 
be  found.  After  we  had  left,  my  friend  seem- 
ed chagrined,  and  I  thought  rather  implicated 
the  person  who  had  waited  ujion  us.  I  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  she  was  mistaken,  and 
did  not  exactly  know  the  amount  she  had  with 
her  ;  but  she  persisted  in  saying  she  had  cer- 
tainly lost  a  five  dollar  note.  VVe  returned  to 
our  habitations  ;  years  passed  over  ;  the  cares 
of  a  married  life  and  large  family  had  oblite- 
rated the  occurrence  from  my  memory,  and 
most  probably  from  my  friend's,  for  she  was 
one  blessed  with  riches. 

When  we  were  past  the  middle  term  of 
life,  and  the  shadows  of  the  evening  lengthen- 
ing upon  us,  we  were  both  in  attendance  upon 
our  Yearly  Meeting,  and  were  both  kindly 
accommodated  in  the  same  family.  My 
friend  generally  returned  immediately  from 
meetings  to  her  lodgings,  not  feeling  a  liberty, 
at  that  titne,  to  go  much  from  house  to  house 
in  social  visits.  But  after  one  of  the  sittings 
of  the  meeting,  she  did  not  return  directly,  as 
usual ;  and  wlieii  alio  came  in,  the  usual  cheer- 
fulness of  her  countenance  was  changed  ;  and, 
it  was  evident,  somctliiiig  had  occurred  which 
had  excited  her  feelings.  She  apologized  for 
her  absence  by  saying,  she  had  taken  a  long 
walk  by  herself  after  meeting. 

When  a  suitable  opportunity  occurred,  she 
infornioJ  me  she  had  been  taken  aside  at  the 
close  of  the  sitting,  by  a  Friend,  who  with  the 
expression  of  much  sorrow  and  penitence,  re- 
called her  attention  to  that  particular  tiifie, 
when,  so  many  years  ago,  we  had  been  to- 
gether in  the  store  ;  and  said  that,  whilst  she 
was  otherwise  engaged,  alio  had  abstracted 
that  fivo  dollar  note   from    her  purse.     She 


would  most  willingly  have  returned  it,  long 
ago,  could  she  have  done  so  without  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  her  guilt  !  Oh  !  she  said, 
she  had  wept,  and  wept,  until  it  seemed  as  if 
tears  would  destroy  her  sight ! 

A  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear?  No  doubt, 
but  this  then  young  and  giddy  girl,  in  the 
commission  of  this  act,  thought  only  of  grati- 
fying some  personal  vanity,  which  this  theft 
afforded  her  the  means  of  doing.  She  did  not, 
I  apprehend,  at  all  look  forward  to  the  hours, 
— the  days, — the  years  of  suflering  it  would 
cause  her  ! 

My  dear  young  readers,  if  any  of  you  should 
he  tempted  to  do  a  dishonest  or  an  improper 
action,  remember,  that  though  no  earthly  eye 
may  see  you,  God  seeth  you  I  His  righteous 
indignation  will  rest  upon  you.  Sin,  of  any 
kind,  though  it  may  sometimes  be  pleasant  in 
the  commission,  yet,  in  the  end,  "  it  biteth 
like  a  serpent,  and  stingeth  like  an  adder." 


Silver  Mines  in  North  Carolina. — The  re- 
port of  the  Washington  silver  mine  of  David- 
son county.  North  Carolina,  recently  publish- 
ed, represents  this  mine,  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing statistics,  to  be  very  profitable,  and  a 
good  speculation  to  the  proprietors  : 

From  the  commencement  of  mining  opera- 
tions to  November  1,  1842,  a  period  of  twen- 
ty-seven months,  the  actual  produce  of  silver 
and  gold  was  $13,288  68  ;  this  being  the  net 
value  allowed  by  the  United  Slates  mint. 
The  litharge  made  in  obtaining  the  precious 
melals  netted  $5,499  11-making  an  aggregate 
product  of  $18,787  79.  The  building,  machi- 
nery, and  other  expenses  of  outlay  were  $29, 
824  64.  The  entire  produce  of  the  mine  to 
the  1st  inst.  (July,  we  suppose)  has  been  $40, 
379  47.  The  argentiferous  lead  of  this  mine 
appears  to  yield  rather  more  than  240  ounces 
of  silver  to  the  ton  of  2000  pounds. 
— Late  paper. 

Rather  Remarkable. — Captain  Bunker,  of 
New  Bedford,  a  higlily  respectable  shipmas- 
ter engaged  in  the  whaling  business,  in  the 
ship  Howard,  on  a  cruise  some  years  since, 
in  north  latitude  30  degrees  30  minutes,  and 
east  longitude  154  degrees,  threw  a  harpoon 
into  a  large  whale.  The  whale  was  not  cap- 
tured, and  iho  harpoon  was  lost.  An  occur- 
rence which,  although  by  no  means  pleasant, 
is  not  unfrequent. 

It  was  about  five  years  afterwards,  that,  be- 
ing in  precisely  the  same  latitude,  and  east 
longitude  140  degrees,  he  made  fast  to  a  no- 
ble whale,  and  after  a  hard  struggle  succeed- 
ed in  getting  him  alongside. 

While  cutting  him  up,  a  harpoon,  rusted 
off  at  the  shank,  was  found  fast  anchored  in 
the  old  fellow's  "  cut-water."  "  Hallo,"  said 
Captain  Bunker,  "  here  is  my  old  harpoon  !" 
And  what  he  said  in  a  joke  proved  to  be  truth. 
Tlie  harpoon  was  the  very  one  he  lost  five 
years  before,  and  had  on  it  the  ship's  name, 
and  his  own  private  mark  ! — Late  paper. 

It  is  one  of  the  worst  of  errors  that  there 
is  anolher  path  of  safety  besides  that  of 
duly. 


From  the  London  Friencl. 

PUBLIC  SERVICES  OF  SARAH  GRUBB. 

(Continued  from  page  40G.)- 
"  Birnungham,  19th  of  Second  Month. 
"  1  may  inform  thee  we  are  bound  in  this 
place,  going  from  house  to  house,  apprehend- 
ing our  peace  consists  in  so  doing;  we  have 
nearly    completed    the    families    of    Friends. 
We  have  found  it  deeply  trying,  and  frequent- 
ly mortifying    as  well  as  humilating  to  our 
natures,  yet  I  think  I  may  say  we  have  been 
helped  at   times   to   our    admiration,    though 
death  more  than  life  seems  predominant,  which 
has  caused  us  to  go  mourning  on  our  way  very 
oft.     Yet  as  far  as  we  have  singly  and  simply 
followed  the  dictates  of  the  pure  unerring  Spi- 
rit of  Truth,  we   have   been   assisted   to  get 
through  and   rejoice   that   we  are  accounted 
worthy  in   any  measure   to  suffer  for,  as  well 
as  advocate,  the  great  and  glorious  cause.     1 
hope  we  are  in  all  things  instructed,  and  it  ia 
a  favour  to  believe  we  have  the  Lord  on  our 
side,  who   is  often   pleased  to  reveal  himself, 
'  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  mighty  God,  the 
everlasting  Father,  and  the  Prince  of  Peace.' 
O  !  then  that  our  dependence  may  be  purely 
on  him,  who   never   fails  his   little  exercised 
ones;  but   in   the    needful   time    appears    for 
their  relief,  and  makes  away  even  where  none 
seems  to  be.     In  the  remembrance  of  his  mer- 
cies my  soul  is  now  bowed,  earnestly  desiring 
greater  dedication  may  be  yet  attained,  and  a 
greater  willingness  wrought  to  serve  him  faith- 
fully whom  it  is  an  honour  to  serve,  and  peace, 
yea,   permanent   peace,  to  obey.     But  O  !   I 
am  sensible  we  must   bo  aided  by  something 
belter  than  ourselves,  if  we  are  truly  obedient, 
and  I  know  often  '  the  spirit  is  willing  but  the 
flesh  is  weak,'  it  is  very  frequently  verified  in 
my  own  experience,  yet  I  believe  by  abiding 
under  that  power  which  is  above  every  power, 
and   being  actuated  by  the  pure  principle  in 
our  own   minds,   we  shall   assuredly  know  a 
getting  forward  on  our  spiritual  journey,  and 
happily   experience  that  He   in  whom  is  the 
fulness  of  strength  is  our  refuge.     Thus,  my 
beloved   Mary,  there  is   at  seasons   some  en- 
couragement-to  preserve  in  the  tribulated  path 
that  leads  to  the  kingdom  of  eternal  felicity, 
into  which  if  we  can  but  get  an  entrance  when 
we  have  done  with   this   probationary  slate, 
it    is    worth  our  struggling  for  with  all  our 
might." 

Between  the  date  of  the  last  and  following 
letters,  Sarah  Lynes  and  Ann  Baker  visited 
West  Broniwich,  Treddiugton,  Long-Comp- 
lon,  Chipping-Norton,  Burford,  Stow,  Merlon, 
Sliipston,  Evesham,  Aulcester,  and  Birming- 
ham, at  many  of  which  places  they  had  public 
meetings,  Worcester,  where  they  attended  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  on  the  3rd  of  the  Fourth 
Month,  and  Cliadvvick. 

"  Worcester,  23rd  of  Fourth  Month. 
"Thy  letter  found  us  at  Worcester,  where 
wo  have  been  ever  since  we  last  left  Birming- 
ham. I  am  glad  to  say  that  as  far  as  we  know 
wn  are  getting  towards  the  close  of  our  work  in 
this  place,  and  yet  we  do  not  quite  see  the  end 
ol  il,  nor  I  believe  what  remains  to  be  done  for 
theconqilolionof  it.  Yesterday  evening  welin- 
ished  the  arduous  part  of  silting  in  the  families, 
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which  I  hope  has  been  to  salistaction,  and 
brought  peace  to  our  own  minds.  This  after- 
noon we  have  had  a  meeting  for  some  of  tlie 
higher  class  of  the  inhabitants  ;  it  is  just  over, 
was  not  very  large,  and  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple were  so  outward,  that  although  there  was 
a  door  of  utterance  and  many  precious  truths 
declared,  yet  there  appeared  very  little  en- 
trance ;  but  this  consolation  remains,  that  we 
did,  according  to  ability  received,  our  best, 
and  have  cause  to  acknowledge  the  Almighty 
helper  was  near.  I  am  glad  when  I  can  be 
glad  at  all,  that  my  lot  is  to  be  joined  with 
dear  S.  L.  I  believe  it  is  the  Lord's  doings, 
and  although  I  often  feel  my  own  unworlhi- 
ness,  yet  I  dare  not  say,  when  I  look  at  tilings 
in  their  proper  light.  Let  me  go  ;  if  I  am  but 
able  to  stand  my  ground,  and  keep  my  rank 
in  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God,  it  will 
be  well,  abundantly  well.  I  desire  for  thee 
that  grace  mercy  and  peace  ma}'  be  multiplied, 
and  that  thy  tender  mind  may  continue  seek- 
ing the  durable  treasures  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge, so  wilt  thnu  be  enriched  with  that 
which  is  substantial." 

"Birmingham,  3rd  ofFiflh  Monlh. 

"  Many,  very  many  have  been  our  close 
trials,  our  sore  conliicts  of  spirit,  since  I  wrote 
thee  last.  We  left  \Vorcester  the  day  follow- 
ing, accompanied  by  J.  and  R.  B.  and  S.  P.; 
got  to  Stourbridge  that  evening.  Next  morn- 
ing went  to  Wolverhampton  market,  got 
through  the  concern  to  satisfaction  :  at  seven 
the  same  evening  had  a  large  public  meeting 
in  a  dissenting  meeting-house,  otfercd  by 
some  of  the  members  belonging  to  it.  It  was 
supposed  to  contain  lOOO,  and  many  could  not 
get  in;  I  think  it  was  a  time  of  instruction 
and  encouragement.  Next  morning  went  to 
Dudley,  rested  that  day  ;  then  Stourbridge 
market  appeared  necessary  to  be  taken  after 
the  same  manner  as  the  former;  a  very  prov- 
ing season  of  our  love  by  our  obedience,  but 
resignation  was  measurably  attained,  and  holy 
help  extended  wonderfully  in  the  very  mo- 
ment of  extremity,  so  that  the  awful  work  was 
got  through  to  greater  relief  than  usual.  We 
stayed  there  that  afternoon,  and  then  found 
we  must  return  to  Dudley  with  a  similar  con- 
cern in  prospect.  Hence  thou  wilt  believe  we 
were  closely  engaged,  and  my  dearly  beloved 
companion  was  so  spent  in  body  and  borne 
down  in  spirit  under  the  weight  of  exercise, 
that  indeed  she  claimed  our  utmost  sympathy 
and  attention  ;  however  she  was  much  helped 
in  the  needful  time,  and  very  sweetly  admon- 
ished, warned  and  invited  the  people,  encou- 
raging them  to  do  those  things  which  would 
bring  them  substantial  peace  now  and  for- 
ever. 

"  On  First-day  we  had  two  favoured  meet- 
incTs,  that  in  the  afternoon  being  very  crowd- 
ed ;  in  both  ni)'  S.  L.  was  remarkably  enlarg- 
ed in  her  precious  gift,  with  very  persuasive 
lancuage,  and  a  heart  so  replete  with  Divine 
love,  I  think  I  never  felt  or  beard  the  like  be- 
fore. She  is  indeed  truly  dedicated,  and  I 
hope  will  be  enabled  to  persevere  to  the  end  of 
her  tribulated  race,  when  the  glorious  immor- 
tal crown  will  be  her  unfailing  reward. 
Amen,  saith  my  soul  for  her  sake.  I  believe 
we  are  dear  to  each  other  in  the  Gospel  of  Je- 


sus Christ  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  both  ours 
and  yours  ;  remember  that  my  dear  sister, 
and  be  thou  and  all  of  you  faithful  in  your 
measures,  that  you  may  also  obtain  the 
prize. 

"  On  Second-day  evening  proceeded  to  Bir- 
mingham, and  next  morning  went  to  Wiggins- 
hill  to  attend  S.  Pearson's  marriage  ;  returned 
in  the  evening.  Yesterday  there  was  a  fune- 
ral ;  and  to  day  we  have  had  a  fresh  trial  of 
our  faith,  by  going  into  this  market,  whichlam 
glad  to  say  was  accomplished  to  satisfaction, 
though  sorely  exercising  every  way.  He  who 
is  indeed  Lord  God  Almighty  evinced  that  He 
is  the  strength  of  his  dependent  children,  who 
dare  not  disobey  his  commands  bo  they  what 
they  may." 

From  Birmingham,  7th  of  Fifth  Month, 
they  passed  through  Coleshill,  Tamworth, 
Hartshill,  Atherstone,  Polesworlh,  Lichfield, 
Polesworth  a  second  time,  and  back  to  Bir- 
mingham, 11th  of  Fifth  Month,  holding  pub- 
lic meetings  at  most  of  the  places.  Thence 
they  proceeded  by  Bilson,  Stourbridge  and 
Bromsgrove,  to  Worcester,  which  city  they 
quitted  on  the  14th  for  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
and  arrived  in  London  on  the  19th,  travelling 
through  Evesham,  Chipping-Norton,  Bicester, 
Aylesbury,  Amersham,  and  Uxbridgo.  After 
giving  an  account  of  their  journey,  Ann  Baker 
proceeds : 

"  London  2.)th  of  Fifth  Month,  1798. 

"  Thus  my  dear,  thou  wilt  observe  it  has 
been  made  easy  to  us  in  a  manner  we  did  not 
foresee  or  exjiect,  and  hence  we  have  renewed 
cause  to  trust  and  not  fear.  The  Yearly 
Meeeting  is  large  ;  there  have  been  seven  sit- 
tings for  transacting  the  airairs  of  the  disci- 
pline, besides  meetings  for  worship, &c.,sothal 
our  time  has  been  very  closely  occupied.  Be- 
lieve me,  my  dear,  I  cannot  put  into  words 
how  I  love  thee,  how  precious  I  feel  thee  ce- 
mented to  me  every  way  ;  but  let  it  suffice 
that  we  can  thus  feel  what  cannot  be  describ- 
ed. Thou  art  indeed  often  present  with  me 
in  idea,  and  I  desire  for  thee  as  far  as  1  am 
capable,  the  blessings  of  health,  peace  and 
preservation,  and  renewed  strength  to  press 
forward  in  the  path,  however  tried,  which  in- 
finite Wisdom  allots;  and  O  !  my  dear  sister, 
hold  fast  to  that  which  thou  hast,  and  let  no 
man  take  away  thy  crown  ;  keep  to  what  thou 
knowest,  and  it  will  keep  thee  ;  and  may  the 
Almighty  compassionate  Father  be  with  thee, 
guide  ihee  continually  by  his  counsel  and  final- 
ly receive  thee  into  glory.  If!  can,  will  write 
again  by  .T.  F.,  but  dont  depend  upon  it,  as 
uncertainty  is  stamped  upon  earthly  prospects 
and  designs. 

"  Uxbridge,  16lh  of  Sixth  JIoiilli. 

"  I  did  not  expect  when  I  wrote  to  our 
dear  parents  I  should  have  written  again  from 
this  place,  but  may  a  little  explain  how  we 
have  been  engaged  this  week.  On  Second- 
day  we  went  to  Wycombe.*  Our  kind  friend 
John  Hull  conveyed  us  in  his  chaise.  A  pub- 
lic meeting  was  appointed  by  Thomas  Cash  in 
the  evening,  which  we  felt  most  inclined  to 
attend,  and  think  it  was  right ;  the  meeting- 


*  From  the  MS.  Itinerary,  it  appears  that  they  also 
visited  Jordans  wliilst  at  Uxbridge,  this  time. 


house  was  pretty  full  and  the  company  solid. 
Next  day  we  visited  all  the  families,  similarly 
to  what  we  have  done  before  in  other  places, 
and  returned  to  Uxbridge  in  the  evening. 
Fourth-day,  attendetl  a  public  meeting  held  at 
Brentford,  (nine  miles  distant,)  whero  were 
Martha  Howarth  and  her  companion.  Fifth- 
day  being  market-day  here,  we  had  to  go 
among  the  people,  having  felt  the  burden  for 
a  week  ;  it  was  a  renewed  exercise,  a  fresh 
trial  of  love,  faith,  patience  and  obedience,  but 
by  endeavouring  after  resignation,  and  secret- 
ly breathing  the  language,  '  Father  glorify 
thy  name,'  we  were  enabled  to  make  a  full 
surrender,  and  my  endeared  companion  was 
eminently  qualified  for  the  work  whercunto, 
beyond  a  doubt,  she  is  called,  although  in  an 
unusual  manner.  VVo  had  to  go  twice,  as  the 
butler-market  is  early  in  the  morning  ;  there 
were  but  few,  it  being  a  time  of  year  when 
the  country  people  are  busy  in  their  hay-har- 
vest, however  she  imparted  some  encourage- 
ment to  such  as  were  there,  and  intimated  a 
probability  that  she  might  be  in  the  place 
again  when  the  farmers  came.  A  little  before 
12  o'clock  we  went,  and  had  a  very  satisfacto- 
ry opportunity  with  a  large  comjiany  whose 
hearts  appeared  open  to  receive  the  truth  in 
the  love  of  it.  Several  of  the  military  were 
there,  whom  she  addressed  very  sweetly  and 
encouraged  them  in  well-doing  according  to 
kno\yledge  ;  their  countenances  bespoke  they 
could  feel  what  was  said,  it  did  me  good  to  see 
them  ;  F  think  she  must  have  been  engaged 
for  an  hour  and  a  half;  she  concluded  her  tes- 
timony with  these  instructive  expressions,  '  to 
be  good  is  to  be  happy.'  After  this  we  in- 
tended to  havo  left  ilie  next  day,  but  not  see- 
ing quite  clearly,  and  I  having  at  that  time  a 
pain  in  my  face,  we  are  still  detained.  It  now 
seems  probable  we  shall  stay  over  to-morrow, 
and  then  if  permitted  by  Him  who  does  all 
things  right,  we  think  of  going  to  Amersham 
on  Second-day.  We  are  amongst  truly  gener- 
ous-hearted Friends,  who  endeavour  to  render 
our  being  with  them  as  agreeable  as  we  can 
desire  our  outward  situation  to  be.  This  also 
may  be  regarded  as  the  kindness  of  Provid- 
ence to  us,  who  does  indeed  wonderfully  make 
way  for  us,  where  we  can  see  no  way  ;  and 
we  can  here  set  up  our  Ebenezer  and  say  with 
humbled  hearts,  "  Hitherto  hath  the  Lord 
helped  us."  It  was  very  comfortable  to  un- 
derstand that  dear  Sarah's  letter  to  the  Month- 
ly Meeting  was  acceptable.  I  was  convinced 
it  would  be  before  it  went,  nevertheless  was 
glad  to  have  it  confirmed  by  written  account, 
and  it  doubtless  is  secretely  consoling  to  her 
mind,  but  she  is  one  that  says  very  litlle  for 
or  about  herself,  and  therein  is  a  good  exam- 
ple to  nie." 

(To  bo  coiUinueJ.) 

To  Join  Glass  together. — Melt  a  little  isin- 
glass in  spirits  of  wine,  adding  thereto  about 
a  fifth  part  of  water,  and  using  a  gentle  heat. 
Wlien  perfectly  melted  and  mixed,  it  will  form 
a  transparent  glue,  which  will  unite  glass  so 
that  the  fracture  will  hardly  be  perceived. — 
Ibid. 
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For  "The  Friend.'' 

PEOPRIETAEY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

(Coiuinued  from  page  402.) 

The  expressions  made  use  of  by  William 
Biles,  in  reference  to  Governor  Evans,  alluded 
to  in  J.  Logan's  account  of  the  Alarm,  -were 
a  source  of  high  squabbling  between  that 
functionary  and  a  quarrelsome  House  of  As- 
sembly. "  He  had  used  many  words  against 
the  governor,  such  as,  '  He  is  but  a  boy,' — 
'  He  IS  not  fit  to  govern  us,' — '  We'll  kick 
him  out.'  "  For  such  indignity,  as  he  was  a 
member  of  the  House,  the  testy  governor  de- 
manded his  immediate  expulsion.  But  the 
House,  probably  not  unwilling  to  do  the  gov- 
ernor a  displeasure,  demurred,  because  the 
words  were  spoken  out  of  doors ;  neverthe- 
less, they  informed  the  governor,  that  they 
had  desired  Biles  to  apologize,  in  order  to  es- 
cape the  damages  a  court  might  put  upon 
hira,  if  he  were  sued.  The  governor,  upon 
this,  angrily  broke  up  the  sittings  of  the  As- 
sembly, and  dismissed  the  members  to  their 
homes.  He  then  commenced  a  suit,  laying 
the  damage  at  £2000,  and  finally  got  judg- 
ment for  £300.  The  meeting  took  the  mat- 
ter up, — William  Biles  being  a  Friend, — and 
condemned,  yet  interceded  for  him,  as  he  had 
acknowledged  his  fault,  and  hinted  that  it 
would  be  generous  to  forgive  him.  The  gov- 
ernor seemed  to  assent,  yet  presently  clapped 
the  sherift'upon  him,  who  "carried  hiirf  lirst 
to  a  public  house.  [Members  of  the  Assem- 
bly] were  applying  to  the  governor,  with  a 
great  concern,  in  the  street,"  says  James  Lo- 
gan, in  his  account  of  the  matter  to  Penn, 
"  when  I  accidentally  coming  along,  had  the 
first  notice  of  it.  W  hen  they  were  gone,  and 
had  found  all  that  they  could  say  to  him  in 
vain,  I  pleaded  with  him  at  a  private  house, 
for  near  an  hour,  with  as  much  earnestness 
as  I  could  use  in  any  cause  ;  telling  him  that 
I  appeared  in  it,  not  as  William  Bilea's  friend, 
but  thine  and  the  government's,  which  would 
greatly  suffer  by  such  dishonourable  proceed- 
ings ;  but  found  all  that  I  said  was  in  vain, — 
he  was  fixed  and  immovable.  Upon  which  I 
told  him,  with  some  vehemence,  that  he  would 
find  he  had  stabbed  his  own  interest  in  the 
people's  affections,  and  thine  also,  to  the 
heart. 

"  Divers  Friends  were  equally  concerned, 
and  our  good  women  took  very  good  care  of 
William  in  prison. 

"  When  I  came  home,  instead  of  going  to 
bed,  I  wrote  a  remonstrative  letter  to  the  go- 
vernor, very  close  and  full,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing delivered  it  into  his  own  hand  ;  but  all  to 
no  purpose.  Ho  appeared  resolved  that  no- 
thing but  payment  of  the  ninnry  should  clear 
him.  At  length  I  told  liim  I  was  about  writ- 
ing to  thee,  and  desired  fully  to  know  of  him, 
what  I  might  say  on  that  head  ;  and  used  the 
most  pressing  and  cogent  arguments  I  was 
master  of,  to  dissuade  him  from  such  a  course, 
above  all,  (with  him,)  an  assurance  that  he 
never  could  expect  one  farthing  of  thy  money, 
nor  any  more  from  the  country,  at  tliat  rate  ; 
with  whatever  else  I  could  think  of,  proper 
for  the  occasion,  for  about  au  hour  together. 

"  The   next  morning,   br.jng  about    to    go 


down  to  New  Castle  with  the  judges,  he  went 
to  the  prison,  and  invited  William  to  ride  out 
with  them  as  far  as  the  ferry  !  But  first,  the 
preceding  afternoon,  he  had  set  Richard  Hill 
on  causing  him  to  send  a  fresh  petition,  which 
gave  a  handsome  turn  to  the  matter,  and  it 
was  carried  off"  very  clean." 

The  next  remarkable  stroke  of  Governor 
Evans's  policy,  was  the  affair  of  the  "  Powder 
money."  Being  bent  on  warlike  demonstra- 
tions, and  finding  the  province  impracticable, 
he  resorted  to  the  lower  counties,  where  a 
separate  legislature  now  sat,  and  got  them  to 
pass  a  law  for  erecting  a  fort  at  New  Castle, 
having  command  of  the  river,  which  should 
stop  vessels  passing,  and  exact  a  tribute  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  gunpowder,  or  an  equiva- 
lent ill  money.  The  measure  went  into  ope- 
ration, vessels  were  stopped,  and  the  tribute 
levied.  Loud  were  the  complaints  against 
this  unconstitutional  outrage  upon  the  rights 
of  conscientious  citizens  ;  but  in  vain.  At 
length,  Richard  Hill,  Samuel  Preston,  and  Is. 
Norris,  merchants,  members  of  Council  and 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  determined  upon 
another  method.  Richard  had  a  vessel  about 
going  to  sea.  He,  and  the  other  two,  went 
down  the  river  in  her,  and  when  she  approach- 
ed New  Castle,  Richard  took  command,  and 
firndy  kept  the  helm,  directly  under  the  fire 
of  the  fort.  A  shot  pierced  the  mainsail, 
and  she  passed  beyond  the  range  of  the  guns. 
Upon  this,  the  captain  of  the  fort  gave  chase 
in  an  armed  boat.  When  he  came  up,  Rich- 
ard threw  him  a  rope,  which,  being  made 
fast,  Captain  French  came  on  board.  Imme- 
diately, the  rope  was  cut,  the  boat  fell  olT,  the 
vessel  made  sail,  and  the  astonished  captain 
tbund  himself  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  harm- 
less Quakers  !  They  quietly  conducted  him 
down  the  river  to  Salem,  where  Lord  Corn- 
bury,  Vice-Admiral  of  the  Delaware,  then 
was.  His  lordship  reprimanded  him  roughly, 
but  on  promise  of  belter  behaviour,  let  him 
go. 

The  governor,  irritated  at  this  exploit,  de- 
nounced Richard  Hill,  with  many  threats. 
Distorted  reports  were  set  in  circulation,  and 
Richard  was  charged  with  having  used  per- 
sonal violence.  But  Logan  says:  "What- 
ever is  said,  notwithstanding,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  Richard  Hill  never  struck  one  blow.  He 
is  very  warm  when  provoked,  yet  very  steady 
to  his  principles.  He  and  his  wife  have  been 
the  governor's  hearty  friends  till  now  ;  but  the 
scale  is  turned,  and  I  perceive,  by  the  gover- 
nor's discourse,  he  must  expect  the  utmost 
severity  that  the  law  will  allow.  I  hope  it 
may  stop  there. 

"This  I  take  to  be  the  most  imhappy  blow 
we  have  yet  received,  and  of  the  most  perni- 
cious consequence  to  us,  not  only  here,  (where 
I  expect  very  great  confusions  will  daily 
arise  from  it,)  but  also  there,  by  giving  the 
Board  of  Trade  a  handle  to  inquire  too  nar- 
rowly into  the  foundation  of  a  distinct  legisla- 
tion in  the  lower  counties. 

"The  lieutenant-governor  seems  so  fixed  in 
his  resentments,  that  I  much  doubt  the  efl'ect 
of  any  endeavour.s  to  pievail  on  him.  Others 
are  as  resolute  in  the  other  way.  And  in  the 
midst  of  all  this,  the  Assembly,  meeting  upon 


their  own  adjournment,  this  very  day,  will  lay 
hold  of  it,  and  make  the  worst  uses  of  the  whole; 
and,  because  the  country  and  town  in  general, 
deeply  resents  the  governor's  measures,  it 
will  exceedingly  strengthen  them  in  all  their 
irregular  proceedings,  and  from  hence,  they 
will  manage  their  affairs  so,  (I  do  not  doubt,) 
as  to  make  themselves  be  thought  [right]  in 
everything,  and  all  those  that  have  opposed 
them,  directly  the  contrary." 

"  The  governor  is  resolved  to  fire  at  every 
vessel  that  will  not  submit,  and  to  make  all 
that  by  the  act  are  liable,  pay  the  powder- 
money,  whatever  comes  of  it  ;  and  the  others 
being  as  stiff  the  other  way,  I  shall  expect 
little  belter  than  open  war." 

Happily  the  secretary's  apprehensions  were 
needlessly  excited.  The  governor's  will  was 
not  strong  enough  to  resist  the  general  out- 
.cry,  and  he  thought  it  expedient  to  convene 
the  Lower  Assembly,  in  order  to  revise  their 
law  ;  though  he  served  the  legislature  very 
strangely  after  all, — as  Logan  tells  the  Pro- 
prietary, in  a  letter  of  Fourth  month,  1707. 
"  The  Assembly  of  the  three  lower  counties 
being  called,  in  order  to  make  void  the  clause 
in  the  fort  act  that  touches  the  province,  met 
on  the  1st,  according  to  summons,  being  the 
Fourth  of  the  week  ;  but,  the  governor  not 
meeting  them,  they  staid  two  days,  and  ad- 
journed on  the  3d,  not  without  great  dissatis- 
faction :  first,  for  their  being  called,  and  next, 
for  being  so  slighted.  I  was  at  Salem  at  the 
time,  and  came  over  about  an  hour  after  they 
adjourned,  and  was  surprised  in  not  finding 
the  governor.  I  stayed  there  that  night,  upon 
a  message  that  came  from  the  Indians  of  Co- 
nostogo,  and,  the  next  day,  the  governor 
came,  after  all  the  members,  but  two,  were 
gone  out  of  town.  The  occasion  of  his  stay 
was,  it  seems,  an  affront  from  a  captain  of  a 
privateer  in  this  port ;  whom  he  imprisoned 
upon  it,  and  appointed  guards  to  attend  him 
there,  and  others  to  defend  the  goal  for  seve- 
ral nights,  against  the  men  that  belonged  to 
the  privateer  ;  who,  they  say,  designed  in  the 
night  to  break  open  the  prison.  These  are 
matters  that  1  do  not  very  well  understand, 
and  can  by  no  means  pretend  to  account 
for." 

However,  this  was  the  end  of  the  powder- 
money  plot,  and  nearly  the  end  of  this  remark- 
able governor's  administration.  For  the  re- 
port of  these,  and  many  other  acts  of  malad- 
ministration reaching  across  the  Atlantic,  had 
gradually  weakened  the  confidence  of  the 
Proprietary  in  his  deput\-.  But  as  it  was  not 
his  wont  to  act  hastily,  or  condemn  without 
warning  or  affording  an  ofTender  opportunity 
of  amendment,  he  first  addressed  an  admoni- 
tion to  the  governor. 

"Ealing,  15th  Third  month,  1707. 
"  Esteemed  friend, 

"  As  my  dependence  was  upon  thy  honour, 
so  I  never  thought  myself  unsatc  with  it  ;  but 
three  reports,  strenuously  improved  to  my 
disgrace  in  those  parts,  (tor  so  I  account  eve- 
rything that  affects  thee,)  make  me  very  un- 
easy'. 

"  The  first  is  the  Alarm  given  the  people 
by  thy  knowledge,  if  not  contrivance,  when 
at  the  same  time  thou  knewest  there  was  uo 
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reality  in  the  pretentled  reason  oF  it ;  and  thou 
gavest  tliose  persons  the  private  hint  of  the 
{'allacy,  that  perliaps  could  not  more  deserve 
that  whisper,  than  others  that  were  left  to  be 
frightened  ;  as  the  very  best  and  most  oblig- 
ing of  our  Friends  in  town  and  country  were  ; 
and  this  just  after  they  had  shown  their  dis- 
tinguished regards  to  thee  and  me,  by  provi- 
sion they  had  zealously  made  for  governor 
and  government."  *  * 

"  The  second  report  is,  the  sufTerings  Friends 
lie  under,  as  well  as  are  exposed  to,  on  ac- 
count of  not  bearing  arms.  A  thing  which 
touches  my  conscience,  as  well  as  honour. 
'He  must  be  a  silly  shoemaker  that  has  not  a 
last  for  his  own  foot.'  That  my  Friends  should 
not  be  secure  and  easy  under  me,  in  those 
points  that  regard  our  very  characteristic,  but 
that  tines,  or  a  forced  disowning  of  their  own 
principles,  they  must  stoop  to  !"  *  * 

"  The  third  complaint  is,  the  encourage- 
ment and  growth  of  vice,  for  want  of  power 
and  countenance  to  suppress  it.  Now  this 
touches  my  reputation,  that  so  fairly  began, 
in  both  good  laws,  and  good  examples  too." 
*  *  "  In  all  which,  I  desire  thy  answer  and 
utmost  caution,  on  one  hand,  and  care  on  the 
other  to  suppress  vice,  as  by  proclamation 
now  sent ;  and  taking  advice  of  the  most  em- 
inent Friends  and  safe  people  of  that  city,  of 
who  are  most  deserving  of  encouragement,  or 
best  qualified  to  keep  public-houses  there. 
As  I  desire  that  vice  may  be  suppressed, — 
(one  great  end  of  government,) — so  I  desire 
that  care  may  be  taken  that  no  just  otTence 
may  be  given  the  crown  officers  there,  in 
reference  to  the  revenue  thereof:  and  hope  I 
Col.  Quarry  came  to  you  last,  with  a  disposi- 
tion of  living  easily  and  fairly  among  you. 
And  pray  let  no  occasion  be  given  him  to 
change  his  resolutions  ;  for  that  has  hitherto 
been  the  pretence  to  fall  upon  Proprietary  go- 
vernments, though  none  so  deserving  of  the 
[protection  of  the]  crown  ;  being  made  and 
governed  at  their  own  charge. 

"  Give  no  occasion  to  the  inhabitants,  nor 
yet  court  any  selfish  spirits,  at  my  cost  and 
my  suffering  family's.  Distinguish  temper 
and  places;  and  let  realities,  not  mere  pre- 
tences, engage  thee.  Redress  real  grievances 
— suppress  vice  and  faction — encourage  the 
industrious  and  sober — and  be  an  example,  as 
well  as  a  commander,  and  thy  authority  will 
have  the  greater  weight  and  acceptance  with 
the  people. 

"  I  am  far  from  lending  my  ears  against 
my  own  officers — 'tis  neither  wise,  nor  just, — 
nor  yet  is  it  so  to  refuse  to  hear  what  is  said 
by  way  of  complaint,  when  the  nature  of  the 
thing  calls  for  it,  and  the  exigency  of  affairs 
requires  it.  But  there  is,  I  know,  a  just  cau- 
tion to  be  observed  in  the  use  to  be  made 
thereof  on  all  hands. 

"  Thy  friends,  of  which  mine  are  not  the 
least,  (my  relations,  I  mean,)  inquire  of  thy 
welfare  ;  and  those,  and  other  stories,  coming 
to  their  ears,  have  troubled  them,  as  not  sa- 
vouring of  the  character  they  had  befoi-e  ap- 
prehended to  have  been  thine,  and  suitable  to 
one  employed  by  me.  I  therefore  earnestly 
desire  thy  utmost  honour,  prudence,  justice, 
and  courage,  in  my  aftliir.s ;  and  do  not  des- 


pond of  a  happy  providence  and  success  iti^them — if  different  and  conflicting  views  of  tho 
them  at  last;  which  hitherto  has  not  failed!  (Jospcl  prevailed,  and  each  one  had  a  peculiar 
to  attend  nic  in  the  close  of  various  and  haz-|  scripture  interpretation  of  his  own  to  advance, 
ardous  adventures  in  the  world.  And  i'or  a  Where  would  be  sound  doctrine  and  iho  lorm 
conclusive  paragraph  upon  these  thnigs, —  of  sound  words,  if  a  diversity  in  doctiineand 
what   thy  honest  and  friendly  father  and  mo-! language  on  the  same  points  is  admitted. 


ther  would  advise  thee,  if  living,  to  do  for  my 
service,  and  honest  (though  abused)  interest, 
that  do  with  all  thy  might,  I  desire  thee." 
This  gentle  admonition  not  availing,  Pcnn 


Of  what  character  and  authority  would  the 
New  Testament  be,  if  the  a|)oslles  of  Christ 
had  promulgated  as  many  varieties  of  exposi- 
tions  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  there  were 


decided,  after  waiting  another  year,  to  re- 1  preachers  at  that  time  !  They  could  not  all 
place  him  by  the  appointment  of  Coloiiel  i  have  been  right,  nor  their  contradictory  epis- 
Gookin.  Itles   or  preaching   been   the  language  of  the 

Spirit    unto   the   cluirches.     Moreover,  their 
hearers  would  have  been  confused,  and  unable 
to  settle  to  any  one  point.     Conlradiclory   in- 
terpretations of  the  Holy  Scriptures  most  have 
the  same  elfect  wherever  they  are  heard,  and 
The  world  perceives  that  a  change  has  ta-  instead  of  gathering  the  people  to  Christ,  and 
ken  place  in  principle  and  practice  with  many  settling  them  upon  Him,  the  immutable  foun- 
aniongst  us,  who  manifest  a  slight   opinion  of  dation,  they  must  scatter  their  minds,  and  fi- 
the    reliirious  scruples    of    the    old-fashioned  nally    lead   to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no 


(To  be  conliiiued.) 
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Friends,  and  of  their  primitive  example.  Were 
it  not  that  He  who  gathered  them  to  be  a 
people,  is  still  calling  out  of  Babylon  those  to 
whom  he  gives  the  same  testimonies,  despi- 
sers  of  their  birth-right,  would  by  their  alli- 
ance with  the  world,  obliterate  the  char- 
acter of  such  a  Society.  The  strictness  of 
the  cross  is  an  offence  to  them.  Pride,  and 
the  love  of  self-gratification,  lead  them  to  im- 
agine, that  so  rigid  an  adherence  to  the 
"  narrow  way,"  is  out  of  place  with  the  intel- 
lectual expansion  of  the  present  day.  Chris- 
tianity is  thought  to  be  better  understood,  and 
hence  the  old  declarations  of  faith  are  regard- 
ed by  such  as  of  little  authority,  if  not  anti- 
scriptural.  But  while  the  fruits  of  a  degene- 
rate vine  are  so  evident  amons;  us,  there  is  a 


certainty  in  religion,  or  in  the  expounders  of 
it. 

When  persons  indulge  in  a  desire  for  an 
easier  way,  and  slightly  esteem  the  Scriptural 
doctrines  of  their  forefathers,  they  will  soon 
call  in  question  the  blessed  convictions  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  with  which  they  were  once  fa- 
voured themselves,  and  which  in  the  days  of 
their  simplicity,  they  desired  scrupulously  to 
obey.  Practices  they  clearly  saw  to  be  at 
variance  with  the  purity  which  the  Tiuth  re- 
quires, are  in  their  degeneracy  regarded  as 
harmless — allowable — quite  proper,  and  which 
none  but  narrow  minds  object  to.  In  this 
way  the  self-denial  which  the  cross  of  (,'hrist 
leads  into,  is  gradually  de9|iisc-d,  declension 
teals  on  apace,  and  a  stumbling-block   is  laid 


striking  aversion   to  the  belief  that  a  change   in  the  path  of  conscientious  seekers  after  the 


of  principles  is  producing  these  fruits,  and 
still  greater  aversion  to  hear  it  openly  pro- 
claimed. It  seems  as  if  there  was  almost  a 
disposition  to  charge  the  faithful  watchmen 
with  being  tlie  cause  of  declension,  because 
they  cannot  hold  their  peace  for  the  sake  of 
the  souls  of  others,  and  the  cause  which  the 
Lord  Jesus  raised  us  up  to  maintain.  Pro- 
phesy unto  us  smooth  things — prophesy  peace. 
But  the  degeneracy  does  exist,  and  tlie  wo 
will  attach  to  those  who  cover  with  a  cover- 
ing, but  not  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  instead  of 
probing  the  wounds  of  the  daughter  of  Zion, 
that  they  may  be  healed  effectually,  are  striv- 
ing to  conceal  them,  and  to  persuade  one  an- 
other that  there  is  no  cause  for  fear. 

Unity  is  a  precious  bond  ;  but  there  can  be 
no  real  unity  among  them  who  are  not  born 
of  the  Spirit,  and  baptized  by  it  into  one  body. 
Where  a  people  are  thus  brought  into  the 
blessed  oneness,  they  will  see  eye  to  eye,  and 
walking  by 'the  same  rule,  will  hold  forth  the 
same  thing.  They  will  not  be  ranging  under 
different  leaders,  and  thereby  suffer  their  fi- 
delity to  be  withdrawn  from  the  only  Captain 
of  salvation.  Nor  can  they  believe  that  the 
members  of  a  religious  body,  holding  diflerent 
principles,  can  harmonize  as  if  in  perfect  uni- 
ty, or  that  the  great  object  of  church  fellow- 
ship is  attained  in  such  a  stale.  How  roiilJ 
they  build  one  another  up  on  the  most  holy 
faith,  if  there  was  no  permanent  faith  amongst 


way  of  life  and  salvation.  And  when  dimness 
of  vision  has  come  over  those  who  should  be 
eyes  to  the  blind,  they  begin  to  disesleem  the 
faithlul  disciples  of  Christ,  who  keep  in  the 
narrow  way,  and  whose  lives  bear  testimony 
against  their  degeneracy.  A  departure  in 
faith  is  followed  by  further  defection  in  prac- 
tice. Indeed  it  is  to  make  way  for  greater 
latitude  of  indulgence,  that  the  restrictions  of 
the  cross  are  put  upon  the  back  ground,  and 
the  example  of  worldly-minded  men  adopted 
in  its  place. 

Courtesy  and  politeness  of  manner,  are  sub- 
stituted for  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of 
Christ;  and  where  dissimulation  is  once  ad- 
mitted, such,  will  be  likely  lo  violate  the  com- 
mand, "  let  your  yea  be  yea,  and  your  nav, 
nay."  Rather  than  appear  to  differ  from  an- 
other, they  fall  in  with  sentiments  llicy 
cannotapprove,and  thereby  give  theii'  strength 
to  error,  for  fear  of  disturbing  an  outside  har- 
mony, or  suffering  the  trouble  of  defending  Iho 
the  Truth  and  being  coiniled  fools  for  Chrisi'.s 
sake.  Gentleness,  which  is  the  effi'ct  of  true 
humility,  is  doubtless  a  characteristic  of  the 
s|iiritualiy-minded  Christian.  The  wisdom 
that  is  from  above  is  gentle  and  easily  entreat- 
ed. This  gentleness,  however,  a  writer  ob- 
serves, "  is  to  be  distinguished  from  passive 
lameness  of  spirit,  and  from  unliniiled  com- 
pliance with  the  manners  of  others.  That 
passive,  lameness,   which  submits  without  a 
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struggle  to  every  encroachment  of  the  violent 
ami  assuminj^,  forms  no  part  ofChristian  duty  ; 
hut,  on  the  contrary,  is  destructive  of  general 
happiness  and  order.  That  unlimited  com- 
pliance, which  on  every  occasion,  falls  in  with 
the  opinions  and  manners  of  others,  is  so  far 
from  being  a  virtue,  that  it  is  itself  a  vice,  and 
the  parent  of  many  vices.  It  overthrows  all 
steadiness  of  principle,  and  produces  that  sin- 
ful conformity  with  the  world,  which  taints 
the  whole  character.  In  the  present  corrupt- 
ed state  of  human  manners,  always  to  assent 
and  to  comply,  is  the  very  worst  maxim  we 
can  adopt.  True  gentleness,  therefore,  is  to 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  mean  spi- 
rit of  cowards,  and  the  fawning  assent  of  sy- 
cophants. It  renounces  no  just  right  from 
fear  ;  it  gives  up  no  important  truth  from  flat- 
tery :  it  is,  indeed,  not  only  consistent  with  a 
firm  mind,  but  it  necessarily  requires  a  manly 
spirit  and  fixed  |)rinciple,  in  order  to  give  it 
any  real  value.  It  stands  opposed  to  harsh- 
ness and  severity,  to  pride  and  arrogance,  to 
violence  and  oppression  ;  it  is  properly  that 
part  of  charity  which  makes  us  unwilling  to 
give  pain  to  any  of  our  brethren.  Compas- 
sion prompts  us  to  relieve  their  wants;  for- 
bearance prevents  us  from  retaliating  their  in- 
juries ;  meekness  restrains  our  angry  passions ; 
candour  our  severe  judgments,  but  gentleness 
corrects  whatever  is  offensive  in  our  manner, 
and  by  a  constant  train  of  humane  attentions, 
studies  to  alleviate  the  burden  of  common 
misery." 

The  original  cause  of  the  cloud  which  covers 
our  once  highly-favoured  but  now  alllicted 
Society,  is  disobedience  and  forgctfuluess  of 
God.  We  live  at  a  period  when  earthly  pros- 
perity furnishes  the  comforts,  and  to  a  large 
number,  the  luxuries  of  life,  in  great  abund- 
ance. With  comparatively  little  labour,  the 
means  are  obtained  to  gi'atify  the  appetite  for 
sensual  indulgence,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  bountiful  provision  of  a  gracious  Creator, 
nil  classes  are  prone  to  forget  the  great  Giver 
and  the  solemn  duty  of  constant  reverent 
walking  before  Tlim.  Self-gratification  is 
more  the  object  of  men,  than  the  daily  inqui- 
ry, '  Lord,  what  wouldest  thou  have  me  to  do? 
What  shall  I  render  unto  thee  for  all  thy  be- 
nefits?' In  proportion  as  self-love  prevails, 
the  love  of  (lod  is  forsaken,  until  it  is  rarely 
felt  in  the  heart ;  for  if  any  man  love  the 
world,  to  which  jiertain  the  lust  of  the  flesh, 
of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,  the  love  of 
the  Father  is  not  in  hiin.  What  then  can 
we  expect,  but  that  we  shall  be  left  to  our 
own  choire,  and  that  emptiness  and  confusion, 
in  principle  and  practice,  will  come  over  us. 
Our  perceptions  and  principles  will  become 
perverted — blindness  will  prevent  us  from  see- 
ing our  conditions,  and  the  plausible  baits  of 
Satan.  Wo  shall  come  to  false  conclusions 
as  to  the  cause  of  our  difllcultios,  attributing 
them  to  anything  but  our  own  departure  from 
the  living  God,  and  to  the  pride  and  haugh- 
tiness, and  corruption,  of  our  own  heails. 
Could  we  be  brouglit  to  see  our  fallen  and  dc;- 
generute  condition,  in  that  light  which  never 
deceives,  and  thereby  bo  humbled  under  the 
hand  of  the  Lord,  so  asfrom  the  depth  of  sin- 
cerity to  cry  mightily  unto  Ilini  inilividuully. 


to  remove  the  plague  of  our  own  heart,  the 
way  would  soon  be  open  for  the  restoration  of 
that  hun)ility,  self-denial,  and  circumspect 
walking  which  adorned  us  in  the  beginning. 
True  love — the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in 
our  hearts — true  unity — the  oneness  produced 
by  the  baptism  and  birth  of  the  Spirit,  would 
spring  up  in  all  the  children  of  the  Heavenh' 
Father,  born  of  the  same  incorruptible  Seed. 
This  would  bind  us  together  as  the  heart  of 
one  man,  in  serving  and  worshipping  God, 
and  his  dear  Son,  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  in  the  way  of  the  cross,  and  in  stead- 
fastly upholding  the  same  doctrines  and  testi- 
monies of  the  gospel,  without  modification, 
which  our  worthy  forefathers  proclaimed  in 
bis  authority  to  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Then  again  should  we  bo  a  people  whom  the 
Lord  had  formed  for  himself,  to  show  t'orth 
his  praise,  and  to  draw  others  to  the  teachings 
of  Christ  in  their  own  hearts  ;  and  such  a 
people  he  will  have,  though  many  may  des- 
pise their  birthright,  and  be  rejected.  Others 
will  be  brought  in  to  preach  the  religion  of 
the  gospel  in  all  its  perfectness,  for  the  Spirit 
that  actuated  the  faithful  in  Edward  Bur- 
rough's  day  will,  as  he  says,  break  Ibrth  and 
prevail  in  thousands. 

For  "The  Friend." 
HISTORY 

OF  THE    RELIGIOUS  I'ROfiliESS  OF  THE 

"  PliOPLE  CALLED  (JUAKEIIS" 

IN   PENNSYLVANIA. 

I!Y    SAMUEL    SMITH. 

(Continued  from  page  407.) 

In  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  George  Fox 
visited  the  new  settlers  in  these  provinces  with 
a  half-sheet  of  advice,  respecting  their  treat- 
ment of  the  Indians,  and  other  important  mat- 
ters, which  was  as  followelh  : 

"  An  epistle  to  all  planters,  and  such  who  are 
transporting  themselves  into  foreign  planta- 
tions in  America,  &c. 

"  My  Friends  that  are  gone,  and  are  going 
over  to  plant,  and  make  outward  plantations 
in  America,  keep  your  own  plantations  in 
your  hearts,  with  the  spirit  and  power  of  God, 
that  your  own  vines  and  lillies  be  not  hurt. 
And  in  all  places  where  you  do  outwaidly 
live  and  settle,  invite  all  the  Indians  and  their 
kings,  and  have  meetings  with  them,  or  they 
with  you,  so  that  you  make  inward  planta- 
tions, with  the  Lighl  and  power  of  God,  the 
gospel  and  the  grace  and  Truth  and  Spirit  of 
Christ,  and  with  it  you  may  answer  the  Light, 
Truth,  and  Spirit  of  (lod  in  the  Indians,  their 
kings  and  people  ;  and  so  by  it  you  may  make 
heavenly  plantations  in  their  hearts  tor  the 
Lord,  and  so  beget  them  to  God,  that  they 
may  serve  and  worship  him,  and  spread  his 
Truth  abroad.  And  so  that  you  may  all  be 
kept  warm  in  God's  love,  power  and  zeal,  for 
the  glory  of  his  great  name,  that  his  name 
may  be  great  among  the  heathen  or  gentiles, 
and  ye  may  see  over,  or  be  overseers  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  was  before  the  unclean 
ghost  got  into  man  and  woman  :  so  with  this 
rioly  Ghost,  you  may  see  and  oversee  that 
the  unclcun  ghost  and  his  works  mav  be  kept 


out  of  the  camp  of  God,  so  that  his  camp  rnay 
be  holy,  and  all  the  holy  may  come  into  it, 
and  he  who  is  holy  may  walk  in  the  midst  of 
you,  his  camp,  and  be  glorified  in  and  among 
you  all,  who  is  over  all,  and  worthy  of  all  glo- 
ry, from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  blessed 
and  praised  forevermore ! 

G.  Fox." 
"  London,  22d  Ninth  niontli,  1681. 

"  From  the  rising  of  the  sun,  even  to  the 
going  down  of  the  same,  my  name  shall  be 
great  among  the  gentiles;  and  in  every  place 
incense  shall  be  olTered  unto  my  name  :  and  a 
pure  ofTering  ;  for  my  name  shall  be  great 
among  the  heathen,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts." 
(Mai.  i.   11.) 

"  The  Lord  reigneth,  let  the  earth  rejoice  ; 
let  the  multitude  of  the  isles  be  glad;  let 
everything  that  hath  breath  praise  the  Lord  ; 
for  the  Lord  taketh  pleasure  in  his  people  : 
He  will  beautify  the  meek  with  salvation." 
(Psalms  xcvii  and  xcviii  ;  and  Psalms  cxlix 
and  el.) 

1681.— The  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends 
in  Burlington  was  still  held  at  the  house  of 
John  Woolslon,  and  consL-yted  of  the  Friends 
settled  about  the  Falls  in  West  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  particular  meetings 
at  Rancocas  and  Shackamaxon,  who  were 
now  grown  numerous,  as  well  as  at  Salem  and 
Upland,  and  others  were  more  thinlv  scatter- 
ed up  and  down  in  divers  parts.  Friends  at 
the  Monthly  Meeting  aforesaid,  held  the  2nd 
of  the  Third  month  in  this  year,  taking  the 
same  into  consideration,  and  concluding  that 
a  YeatI}'  Meeting  might  have  a  general  ser- 
vice, unanimously  agreed  to  establish  one  in. 
Burlington,  the  first  of  which  was  to  begin  the 
2Sth  of  the  Sixth  month  following,  of  which 
notice  was  given,  and  they  accordingly  met  at 
the  house  of  Thomas  Gardiner.  On  the  31st, 
they  proceeded  to  regulate  such  business  in 
the  Society  as  was  then  necessary,  particular- 
ly in  appointing  the  times  and  places  when 
and  where  the  different  tneetings  for  worship 
and  business,  throughout  the  country,  were 
to  be  thereafter  held  ;  among  which,  a  gener- 
al one  for  worship  was  established  to  be  held 
yearly  at  Salem,  on  the  second  First-day  of 
the  Second  month.  Having  settled  these  and 
other  matters,  thej'  adjourned  to  the  Gth  of 
the  Seventh  month,  in  the  succeeding  year, 
then  to  meet  at  the  same  place. 

1682. — The  Friends  about  Burlington  hav- 
ing about  two  years  before  set  up  a  Quarterly 
.Meeting  among  themselves,  Shrewsbury 
Monthly  Meeting,  which  had  liifherlo  belong- 
ed to  Long  Island,  in  the  year  1682  was  an- 
nexed to  it.  A  meeting,  to  be  held  once  a 
month,  for  worship,  was  also  now  set  up  with, 
the  consent  of  the  meeting  at  Burlington,  to 
be  held  between  the  Friends  at  Arwamus, 
(about  Gloucester,)  and  those  at  Shackamax- 
on, who  were  to  meet  the  second  First-dny  of 
each  month  ;  the  first  meeting  to  be  at  Wil- 
liam Cooper's,  at  Pine  Point;  at  Arwamus, 
the  second  First-day  of  the  Third  month  this 
year,  and  the  next  at  Thomas  I'"airman's,  at 
Shaokamaxon,  and  so  in  course  alternately. 
A  six-woeks  meeting  for  business  was  also 
now  established,  between  the  F^riends  of  those 
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two  places,  to  be  held  alternately,  from  the 
24lh  of  the  Third  month  in  this  year,  for- 
ward. 

(To  beconlinucd.) 


CIPTAIN  FREMONT'S  REPORT. 
Report  of  the  Exploring  Expedition  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  year  184iJ, — and 
to  Oregon  and  North  California,  in  the 
years  1843-44.  By  Brevet  Captain  J.  C. 
Fremont,  of  the  Topographical  Engin- 
eers. 

(Continued  from  page  101.) 

All  things,  however,  being  prepared  for 
continuing  the  route,  ou  the  evening  of  the 
19th,  Capt.  F.  says— 

"  I  gathered  my  men  around  me,  and  told 
thetn  that  '  I  had  determined  to  proceed  the 
next  day.  They  were  all  well  armed.  I  had 
engaged  the  services  of  —  Bissonette  as  inter- 
preter, and  had  taken,  in  the  circumstances, 
every  possible  means  -to  ensure  our  safely. 
In  the  rumour  we  had  heard,  I  believed  there 
was  much  exaggeration,  and  then  they  were 
men  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  life  and  to  the 
country  ;  and  that  these  were  the  dangers  of 
every  day  occurrence,  and  to  be  expected  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  their  service.  They 
had  heard  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  the 
country  before  leaving  St.  Louis,  and  therefore 
could  not  make  it  a  reason  for  breaking  their 
engagements.  Still  I  was  unwilling  to  take 
with  mo,  on  a  service  of  some  certain  danger, 
rnen  on  whom  I  could  not  rely  ;  and  as  I  had 
understood  that  there  were  among  them  some 
who  were  disposed  to  cowardice,  and  anxious 
to  return,  they  had  but  to  come  forward  at 
once,  and  state  their  desire,  and  they  wotdd 
be  discharged  with  the  amount  due  to  them 
for  the  time  they  had  served.'  To  their  hon- 
our be  it  said,  there  was  but  one  among  them 
who  had  the  face  to  come  forward  and  avail 
himself  of  the  permission.  I  asked  him  some 
few  questions,  in  order  to  expose  him  to  the 
ridicule  of  the  men,  and  let  him  go.  Tlie  day 
after  our  departure,  he  engaged  himself  to  one 
of  the  forts,  and  set  off  with  a  party  for  the 
Upper  Missouri.  I  did  not  think  that  the  sit- 
uation of  the  country  justified  me  in  taking 
our  young  companions,  Henry  Brant  and  II. 
Benton  along  with  us.  In  case  of  misfortune, 
it  would  have  been  thought,  at  the  least,  an 
act  of  great  imprudence  ;  and  therefore, 
though  reluctantly,  I  determined  to  leave 
them.  Randolph  had  been  the  life  of  the  camp, 
and  the  ^ petit  garron''  was  much  regretted 
by  the  inen,  to  whom  his  buoyant  spirits  had 
afforded  great  amusement.  They  all,  however, 
agreed  in  the  propriety  of  leaving  him  at  the 
tort,  because,  as  they  said,  he  might  cost  the 
lives  of  some  of  the  men  in  a  fight  with  the  In- 
dians." 

On  the  22d  July  the  party  had  a  "  fine 
view  of  the  gorge  where  the  Plate  issues  from 
the  Blackhills,  changing  its  character  abrupt- 
ly from  a  mountain  stream  into  a  river  of  the 
plains."  Captain  F.  thus  describes  the  local- 
ity : 

"  In  the  morning,  while  breakfast  was  being 
prepared,  I  visited  this  place  with  ray  favourite 
man,  Basil  Lajeunesse.     Entering  so  far  as 


there  was  footing  for  the  mules,  we  dismount- 
ed, and,  tying  our  animals,  continued  our  way 
on  foot.     Like  the  whole  country,  the  scenery 
of  the  river  had  undergone  an  entire  change, 
and  was  in  this  place  the  most  beautiful  I  have 
ever  seen.     The  breadth  of  the  stream,  gen- 
erally near  that  of  its  valley,  was  from  two  to 
three  hundred  feet,  with  a  swift  current,  occa- 
sionally broken  by  rapids,  and  the  water  per- 
fectly clear.     On  either  side  rose  the  red  pre- 
cipices, vertical,  and   sometimes  overhanging, 
two  and  fijur  hundred  feet  in  height,  crowned 
with  green  summits,  on  which  were  scattered 
a  few  pines.     At  the  foot  of  the  rocks  was  the 
usual  detritus,  formed  of  masses  fallen  from 
above.     Among  the  pines  that  grew  here,  and 
on   the   occasional    banks,   were  the   cherry, 
(cerasiis  virglniana,)  currants,  and  grains  de 
hceuf,  (shcpherdia  argcntca.)     Viewed  in  the 
sunshine  of  a  pleasant   morning,  the  scenery 
was  of  a  most  striking  and  romantic  beauty, 
which  arose  from  the  picturesque  disposition 
of  the  objects,  and  the  vivid  contrast  of  colours. 
1  thought  with  much  pleasure  of  our  approach- 
ing descent  in  the  canoe  through  such  interest- 
ing  places;  and  in  the  expectation  of  being 
able  at  that  time  to  give  to  i  hem  a  full  examin- 
ation, did  not  now  dwell  so  much  as  might  have 
been  desirable  upon  the  geological  formations 
along  the  line  of  the  river,  where  they  are  de- 
veloped with  great  clearness.     The  upper  por- 
tion of  the  red  strata  consists  of  very  compact 
clay,  in  which  are  occasionally  seen  imbedded 
large  pebbles.     Below  was  a  stratum  of  com- 
pact red  sandstone,  changing  a  little  above  the 
river  into    a    very   hard    siliceous  limestone. 
There  is  a   small   but  handsome  open  prairie 
immediately  below  this  place,  on  the  lelt  bank 
of  the  river,   which  would   be  a   good  locality 
for  a  military    post.     There  are  some  open 
groves  of  cotton-wood   on  the    Platte.     The 
small  stream  which  comes  in  at  this  place  is 
well   timbered   with    pine,  and  good  building 
rock  is  abundant. 

"  If  it  is  in  contemplation  to  keep  open  the 
communications  with  Oregon  territory,  a  show 
of  military  force  in  this  country  is  absolutely 
necessary  ;  and  a  combination  of  advantages 
renders  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Laramie 
the  most  suitable  place,  on  iho  line  of  the 
Platle,  for  the  establishment  of  a  military  post. 
It  is  connected  with  the  mouth  of  the  Platle 
and  the  Upper  Missouri  by  excellent  roads, 
which  are  in  frequent  use,  and  would  not  in 
any  way  interfere  with  the  range  of  the  Bullii- 
lo,  on  which  the  neighbouring  Indians  mainly 
depend  for  support.  It  would  render  any  post 
on  the  Lower  Platte  unnecessary;  the  ordina- 
ry communication  between  it  and  the  Missou- 
ri being  sufficient  to  control  the  intermediate 
Indians.  It  would  operate  elfectiially  to  prevent 
any  such  coalitions  as  are  now  formed  among 
the  Gros  Ventres,  Sioux,  Cheyeiines,  and 
other  Indians,  and  would  keep  the  Oregon  road 
through  the  valley  of  the  Sweet  Water  and  the 
South  Pass  of  the  mountains  constantly  open. 
A  glance  at  the  map  which  accompanies  this 
report  will  show  that  it  lies  at  the  foot  of  a 
broken  and  mountainous  region,  along  w  hich 
by  the  establishment  of  small  posts  in  the 
neighbourhood,  of  St.    Vrain's    fort,   on    the 


Arkansas,  a  line  of  communication  would  be 
formed,  by  good  iragoii  roads,  wilhoursouthern 
military  posts,  which  would  entirely  command 
the  mountain  passes,  hold  some  of  the  most 
troublesome  tribes  In  check,  and  protect  and 
facilitate  our  intercourse  with  the  neighbour- 
ing Spanish  settlements.  The  valleys  of  the 
rivers  on  which  they  would  be  situated  are 
fertile;  the  country,  which  supports  immense 
herds  of  buffalo,  is  admirably  adapted  to  graz- 
ing; and  herds  of  cattle  might  be  maintained 
by  the  posts,  or  obtained  from  the  Spanish 
country,  which  already  supplies  a  portion  of 
their  provisions  to  the  trading  posts  mentioned 
above." 

"  With  the  change  in  the  geological  forma- 
tion on  leaving  fort  Laramie,  the  whole  face 
of  the  country  has  entirely  altered  its  appear- 
ance. Eastward  of  that  meridian  the  princi- 
pal objects  which  strike  the  eye  of  a  traveller 
are  the  absence  of  limber,  and  the  immense 
expanse  of  prairie,  covered  with  the  verdure 
of  rich  grasses,  and  highlj'  adapted  for  pastu- 
rage. Wherever  they  are  not  disturbed  by 
the  vicinity  of  man,  large  herds  of  buffalo  givo 
animation  to  this  country.  Westward  of  La- 
ramie river  the  region  is  sandy,  and  apparent- 
ly sterile  ;  and  the  place  of  the  grass  is  usurp- 
ed by  the  artimisia  and  other  odoriferous 
plants,  to  whose  growth  the  sandy  soil  and  dry 
air  of  this  elevated  region  seem  highly  favour- 
able. 

"One  of  the  prominent  characteristics  in 
the  face  of  the  country  is  the  extraordinary 
abundance  of  the  artimisia.  They  grow 
every  where — on  the  hills  and  over  the  river 
bottoms,  in  tough,  twisted,  wiry  clumps  ;  and, 
wherever  the  iK^aien  track  was  left,  they  ren- 
dered the  progress  of  the  carts  rough  and  slow. 
As  the  country  increased  in  elevation  on  our 
advance  to  the  west,  thoy  increased  in  size  ; 
and  the  whole  air  is  strongly  impregnated  and 
saturated  with  the  odour  ol  camphor  and  spirits 
of  turpentine  which  belongs  to  this  plant. 
This  climate  has  been  found  very  favourable 
to  the  restoration  of  health,  particularly  in 
cases  of  consumption  ;  and  possibly  the  respi- 
ration of  air  so  highly  impregnated  by  aroma- 
tic plants  may  have  some  inliuence." 

(To  lie  continueil.) 

A  Dvrahle  Paint. — To  prevent  the  wash- 
ing off  of  white  lead  from  the  surlace  of  hous- 
es, &c.,  when  exposed  to  the  weather: — dis- 
solve in  the  oil  used  for  mixing,  about  two 
ounces  of  India  rubber,  cut  in  thin  pieces,  to 
each  gallon,  by  heating  it  together,  and  ap- 
plying the  paint  in  a  warm  state.  A  firm, 
glossy,  and  durable  surface  is  thus  obtained. 
— Late  paper. 

C'ultwe  of  Wheat. — The  farmers  of  New 
York  pay  great  attention  to  the  culture  of 
wheat.  One  intelligent  agriculturalist,  (Jen. 
Harmon,  has  cultivated  nearly  forty  varieties 
of  that  grain,  with  the  view  of  determining 
the  kind  most  advantageous  for  the  farmer  in 
those  regions.  The  Albany  Argus  says  that 
he  has  recently  been  testing  the  qiialily  of 
the  "  Agiiirrc  wheat,"  lately  imported  from 
Spam.     The  specimen  seen   b)'  the  editor  of 
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cultural  Society.  It  is  said  to  weigh  sixty- 
eight  pounds  and  a  half  to  the  bushel,  and  the 
quality  is  even  more  remarkable  than  the 
weight. 

Insanity  in  the  United  States. — The  Ame- 
rican Journal  of  Insanity  slates,  that  there 
are  twenty-three  Asylums  for  the  Insane  in 
the  United  States,  containing  2763  patients. 
Rhode  Island  and  New  Jersey  are  building 
Asylums.  Delaware,  North  Carolina,  Loui- 
siana, Alabama,  Mississippi  Missouri,  Michi- 
gan, Indiana,  Illinois  and  Arkansas,  are  desti- 
tute of  any  such  establishments. 

Vinegar  from  Beets. — A  farmer  in  Detroit 
says:  "  Tlie  last  season  I  grated  about  a 
bushel  of  the  sugar  beet  to  a  fine  pulp,  and 
pressed  the  juice  therefrom,  of  which  I  ob- 
tained six  gallons.  I  put  the  same  in  a  vine- 
gar barrel,  which  was  entirely  empty,  and  in 
less  than  two  weeks  I  had  as  good  and  as 
pleasant  vinegar  as  I  ever  obtained  from  ci- 
der, and  it  was  equally  strong  and  clear." — 
Late  paper, 

Longeeity. — The  Wilmington  Journal 
says,  there  are  eight  persons  living  withio 
eighty  yards  of  the  Friends'  meeting-house  in 
that  city,  whose  united  ages  count  six  hun- 
dred years:  six  of  them  live  in  three  adjoin- 
ing houses,  and  the  other  two  live  directly 
across  the  street.  They  reside  within  fifty 
yards  of  each  other.  Three  arc  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  two  live  in  the  house  they  were 
born  in,  and  have  resided  there  until  this 
time. 

To  Restore  Flowers. — Most  flowers  begin 
to  droop  and  fade  after  being  kept  during 
twenty-four  hours  in  water.  Place  the  (low- 
ers in  scalding  water,  deep  enough  to  cover 
one-third  of  the  length  of  the  stem  ;  by  the 
time  the  water  has  become  cold,  the  flowers 
will  have  become  erect  and  fresh  ;  cut  off  the 
ends,  and  put  them  into  cold  water. — Late 
paper. 

Mosaics. — French  journals  give  accounts, 
from  Lyons,  of  three  mosaics  discovered  at 
Anse,  in  addition  to  the  fine  one  found  there 
in  1844.  These  latter  ones  are  only  partly 
uncovered  as  yet ;  but  sufiiciently  so  to  indi- 
cate their  design  to  a  commissiun  of  savans 
and  artists  who  visited  them,  from  liyons, 
some  days  ago.  The  lateral  mosaics  consist 
of  geometrical  ornaments,  composed  of  cubes 
in  black  and  white  marble,  and  exhibiting  re- 
markable variety  and  elegance  of  forms. 
The  central  mosaic  was  the  object  of  great 
admiration.  The  utmost  luxury  of  decoration 
— colours  of  extreme  beauty  and  designs  infi- 
nitely varied — have  been  expended  on  it. 
Figures  of  fishes,  birds  of  many  kinds,  dol- 
phins, fruits,  vases  of  antique  form,  &c.,  are 
niullipliod  over  its  surface — and  "  niighl 
serve,"  it  is  observed, "as  magnificent  models 
for  the  ornamental  painters"  of  France. 
Sketches  of  some  of  these  ornaments  were 
ma^le,  for  the  purpose  of  being  transmitted  to 
the  minister  whose  depart inent  has  charge  of 
the  arts  and  nioiiumenta  of  the  kmgdom. 


Fugitive  Slave, — A  coloured  man,  named 
William  Dorsey,  was  taken  before  Judge 
Lewis,  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  Saturday  last, 
on  a  charge  of  being  a  fugitive  slave.  It 
having  been  conclusively  established  that  he 
had  escaped  from  slavery,  and  that  the  pre- 
sent claimant  was  his  owner,  the  court,  in 
compliance  with  the  law,  directed  him  to  be 
surrendered  to  his  owner,  who  resides  in  Ma- 
ryland. Dorsey  had  been  for  several  years 
employed  at  one  of  the  furnaces  of  Clement 
B.  Grubb,  Esq.,  had  sustained  a  good  charac- 
ter, and  had  been  married  since  he  came  to 
that  county.  With  a  liberality  of  the  noblest 
kind,  on  learning  that  Dorsey  was  remanded 
to  perpetual  slavery,  C.  B.  Grubb  came  for- 
ward and  purchased  his  freedom  fur  OOU  dol- 
lars.— Late  paper. 

Steamboat  Building. — There  have  been 
built  at  Pittsburg,  since  the  first  of  the  present 
year,  twenty-five  steamboats,  with  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  3215  tons,  and  there  have 
been  built  at  Cincinnati  seventeen  steamboats, 
with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  3215  tons,  and 
an  aggregate  cost  of  243,000  dollars. — Ibid. 

Slavery  in  3Iississippi. — By  a  provision  in 
the  Constitution  of  Mississippi,  the  introduc- 
tion of  slaves  into  the  state,  is  prohibited  after 
the  present  year.  This  prohibition  extends 
not  only  to  the  introduction  of  slaves  as  mer- 
chandize, but  settlers  within  the  State  cannot 
import  them  for  their  own  use.  This  state  of 
things  induced  the  Legislature  at  ils  last  ses- 
sion, to  authorize  the  people  to  vote  on  a  pro- 
posilion  to  change  this  provision.  It  excites 
general  attention.  The  New  Orleans  Bulletin 
thinks  that  the  popular  sentiment  is  against 
any  change. 

Factory  Girls'  savings. — The  amount  of 
money  deposited  by  female  operatives  in  the 
Lowell  Savings'  Bank,  is  equal  to  twelve  htin- 
dred  and  fifty  dollars  for  every  Factory  girl 
in  the  place  !  Some  of  them  have  saved  two 
thousand  dollars  each  !  the  interest  of  which, 
at  seven  per  cent,  would  support  them  for  life. 

The  Americans  have  six  hundred  whale- 
ships  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  valued  at  more 
than  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 
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The  present  number  brings  to  its  termina- 
tion another  volume  of  " 'I'ho  Friend,"  and 
with  it,  on  a  separate  sheet,  will  be  forwarded 
to  subscribers  the  Index  of  ils  contents.  A 
corroded  List  of  Agents  will  be  prepared  for 
insertion  in  the  next,  or  succeeding  nunaber. 

IFai'erford  School  Association. 
A  Special  Meeting  of  the  Ilaverford  School 
Associalion  will   be  held  at    tho    committee- 
room,  Arch  street  rneoting-housc,  on  Second- 
day  morning,^jje  "^ jpL' " 'S\L '  JW  "  ♦'^^''^<^'<- 
ecretary. 


Bills, 

Subscribers  owing  for  the  current  volume, 
or  more,  will  find  their  bills  enclosed  in  this  or 
next  week's  number.  The  franking  privilege 
being  no  longer  exercised  by  postmasters, 
subscribers  are  requested  to  pay  postage, 
(which  is  now  little  for  each,)  on  their  remit- 
tances. Agents  may  forward  at  our  expense, 
keeping  the  weight,  when  practicable,  within 
the  "  half-ounce." 

Back  Volumes  for  Sale. 
The  First,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth, 
Tenth,  F'Jeventh,  Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  and 
Fourteenth  volumes  of  "  The  Friend,"  will 
be  furnished,  in  sheets,  to  early  applicants,  at 
One  Dollar  per  volume,  or  one-half  the  sub- 
scription price. 

Binding. 
"  The  Friend,"  and  other  periodicals  and 
books,  neatly  and  substantially  bound  at  this 
oflice.  Persons  residing  at  a  distance,  can 
have  them  attended  to  at  short  notice,  by 
sending  them,  addressed  to  G.  W.  Taylor, 
No.  50  North  Fourth  street. 

West  Grove  Boarding  School. 

The  West  Grove  Boarding  School  for 
Boys,  (situated  in  London  Grove  township, 
Chester  county.  Pa.,)  will  be  opened  on  the 
second  Second-day  in  the  Eleventh  month 
next,  and  is  expected  to  continue  during  a 
term  of  twenty  weeks  annually.  The  course 
of  instruction  will  embrace  all  the  branches 
usually  comprised  in  a  good  English  and  ma- 
thematical education.  The  school  being  lim- 
ited to  twenty-five  pupils,  well  furnislied  with 
reading  and  class  books,  books  of  reference, 
philosophical  apparatus,  &:c.,  and  under  the 
exclusive  charge  of  the  subscriber,  is  believed 
to  offer  peculiar  advantages  to  young  men 
about  finishing  their  education. 

Terms. — For  boarding,  washing,  tuition, 
&c.,  fifty-five  dollars  per  session,  payable  one 
half  in  advance. 

Thomas  Conard. 

Near  West  Grove  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Boarding. 
A  Friend  with  a  small  family,  wishes  to 
obtain  a  few  Boarders.  Apply  at  No.  50 
Wood  street,  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh 
streets.  References. — The  Editor  of  "  The 
Friend,"  or  G.  W.  Taylor. 

Wanted. 
A  Friend  in  Baltimore  wishes  to  obtain  a 
young  man,  a  member  of  Society,  to  assist  in 
the  Drug  and  Apothecary  business.  He  must 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  business.  Ad- 
dress, (post  paid,)  W.  H.  B.,  corner  of  How- 
ard and  Franklin  streets,  Baltimore. 


Died,  in  Peru,  New  York,  on  llie  31st  of  Eiglitli  mo. 
last,  Stephen  Kekse,  in  the  eighty-fitlh  yciir  of  his 
age,  a  firm  believer  in  the  original  doctrines  of  Friends. 

FEINTED  BY  JO-SKPH  KITE  &  CO., 
Ko.  60  North  I'ourth  Street. 
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